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BIBLICAL ANTIQUITIES, BIOGRAPHY, GEOGRAPHY, 


AND 


‘REGEM-MELECH 


REGEM-ME'LECH ("7") O97 [ friend! 
of the king]: *"ApBevetp 5 Bacirevs; Alex. Ap- 
Bececep o B.: Rogommelech). The names of 
Sherezer and Regem-melech occur in an obscure 
passave of Zechariah (vii. 2). They were sent on 
behalf of some of the Captivity to make inquiries 
at the Temple concerning fasting. In the A. V. 
the subject of the verse appears to be the captive 
Jews in Babylon, and Bethel, or “the house of 
God,” is regarded as the accusative after the verb ; 
of motion. The LXX. take “the king” as the 
nominative to the verb “sent,” considering the 
last part of the name Regem-melech as an appel- 
lative and not as a proper name. Again, in the 
Vulgate, Sherezer, Regem-melech, and their men, 
are the persons who sent to the house of (od. 
The Peshito-Syriac has a curious version of the 
passage: ‘‘ And he sent to Bethel, to Sharezer and 
Rabmag; and the king sent and his men to pray 
for him before the Lord:"’ Sharezer and Rabmag 
being associated in Jer. xxxix. 3, 13. On refer- 
ring to Zech. vii. 5, the expression ‘“ the people of 
the land ’’ seems to indicate that those who sent 
to the Temple were not the captive Jews in Baby- 
lon, but those who had returned to their own 
country; and this being the case it is probable 
that in ver. 2 “ Bethel "’ is to be taken as the sub- 
ject, “and Bethel, t. ¢. the inhabitants of Bethel, 
sent.’ 

The Hexaplar-Syriac, following the Peshito, has 
« Rabmag.'’ What reading the LXX. had before 
them it is difficult to conjecture. From its con- 
nection with Sherezer, the name Regem-melech 
(lit. ‘‘king’s friend,” comp. 1 Chr. xxvii. 33), was 
probably an Assyrian title of office. W. A. W. 

REGION-ROUND-ABOUT, THE (4 xe- 
plywpos). This term had perhaps originally a 
more precise and independent meaning than it ap- 
pears to a reader of the Authorized Version to 


possess. 
In the Old Test. it is used by the LXX. as 
the equivalent of the singular Hebrew word hac- 


Ciccar (YDDi7, literally “the round’), a word 

the topographical application of which is not clear, 

but which seems in its earliest occurrences to de- 

note the circle or oasis of cultivation in which 

stood Sodom and Gomorrah and the rest of the 

five “cities of the Ciccar’’ (Gen. xiii. 10, 11, 12, 
170 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


REHOB 


xix. 17, 25, 28, 29; Deut. xxxiv. 3). Elsewhere 
it has a wider meaning, though still attached to 
the Jordan (2 Sam. xviii. 23; 1 K. vii. 46; 2 Chr. . 
iv. 17; Neh. iii. 22, xii. 28). It is in this less 
restricted sense that wepixwpos occurs in the New 
Test. In Matt. iii. 5 and Luke iii. 3 it denotes 
the populous and flourishing region which con- 
tained the towns of Jericho and its dependencies, 
in the Jordan Valley, inclosed in the amphitheatre 
of the hills of Querantana (see Map, vol. il. p. 
664), a densely populated region, and important 
enough to be reckoned as a distinct section of Pal- 
estine — “Jerusalem, Juda, and all the arron- 
dixsement@ of Jordan"? (Matt. iii. 5, also Luke vii. 
17). [Jup.#a, WILDERNESS OF, Amer. ed.] It 
is also applied to the district of Gennesaret, a re- 
gion which presents certain similarities to that of 
Jericho, being inclosed in the amphitheatre of the 
hills of Hattin and bounded in front by the water 
of the lake, as the other was by the Jordan, and 
also resembling it in being very thickly populated 
(Matt. xiv. 35; Mark vi. 55; Luke vi. 17, vii. 17). 
G. 


REHABIAH (MRAM in 1 Chr. wiii.; 
elsewhere WWATT) [whom Jehovah enlarges): 
‘PaBid, [Vat-] Alex. PaaBia, in 1 Chr. xxiii.; 
‘PaaBias, 1 Chr. xxiv.; ‘PaBias, Alex. PaaBias, 
1 Chr. xxvi.: Roholin, Rahabia in 1 Chr. xxvi.). 
The only son of Eliezer, the son of Moses, and 
the father of Isshiah, or Jeshaiah (1 Chr. xxiii. 
17, xxiv. 21, xxvi. 25). His descendants were 
numerous. 


RE’HOB (ANT) [and IPM, street, market- 
place]: ‘PadB, [‘Podp :] Rohob). 1. The father 
of Hadadezer king of Zobah, whom David smote 
at the Euphrates (2 Sam. viii. 8, 12). Josephus 
(Ant. vii. 5, § 1) calls him *Apdos, and the Old 
Latin Version Arachus, and Blayney (on Zech. ix. 
1) thinks this was his real name, and that he was 
called Rehob, or “charioteer,’”’ from the number of 
chariots in his possession. The name appears to 
be peculiarly Syrian, for we find a district of Syria 
called Rehob, or Beth-Rehob (2 Sam. x. 6, 8). 


cD 


a Thus Jerome —“ regiones in circuite per quas 


| medius Jordanes fluit.” 


2698 REHOB 


2. (‘PowB.) 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 11). 
W. A. W. 


RE’HOB (27M [as above]). The name of 
more than one place in the extreme uorth of the 
Holy. Land. 

1. ({Rom. 'Pod8; Vat.] PaaB; Alex. Powf: 
Rohob.)* The northern limit of the exploration 
of the spies (Num. xiii. 21). It is specified as 
being “as men come unto Hamath,” or, as the 
phrase is elsewhere rendered, ‘at the entrance of 
Hamath,” t. e. at the commencement of the terri- 
tory of that name, by which in the early books of 
the Bible the great valley of Lebanon, the Bika’ah 
of the Prophets, and the Bika’a of the modern 
Arabs, seems to be roughly designated. This, and 
the consideration of the improbability that the 
spies went farther than the upper eud of the Jor- 
dan Valley (Rob. Bibl. Hes. iii. 371), seems to fix 
the position of Rehob as not far from Tell el-Kuly 
and Baniaus. This is confirmed by the statement 
of Judg. xviii. 28, that Laish or Dan ( Tell el-Kady) 
was “in the valley that is by Beth-rehob.’”” No 
trace of the name of Rehob or Beth-rehob has yet 
been met with in this direction. Dr. Robinson 
proposes to identify it with //inin, an ancient. 
fortress in the mountains N. W. of the plain of 
Huleh, the upper district of the Jordan Valley. 
But this, though plausible, has no certaii basis. 

To those who are anxious to extend the bound- 
aries Of the Holy Land on the north and east it 
may be satisfactory to know that a place called 
Ruhaibeh exists in the plain of Jerud, about 25 
miles N. E. of Damascus, and 12 N. of the north- 
ernmost of the three lakes (see the Waps of Van 
de Velde and Porter). 

There is no reason to doubt that this Rehob or 
Beth-rehob was identical with the place mentioned 
under both names in 2 Sam. x. 6, 8,° in connection 
with Maacah, which was also in the upper district 
of the //uleh. 

Inasmuch, however, as Beth-relhob is distinctly 
stated to have been “far trom Zidon”? (Judg. xviii. 
28), it must be a distinct place from 

2. (‘PudB: Alex. PowB: vivb), one of the 
towns allotted to Asher (Josh. xix. 28), and which 
from the list appears to have been in close prox- 
imity to Zidon. It is named between Ebron, or 
Abdon, and Hammon. ‘The towns of Asher lay 
in a region which has been but imperfectly exam- 
ined, and no one has yet succeeded in discovering 
the position of either of these three. 

3. (‘Paai, ['PaaB, 'Eped, ‘PowB;] Alex. Paw8, 
[PowB:] Rehob, Rochob.). Asher contained another 
Rehob (Josh. xix. 30); but the situation of this, 
like the former, remains at present unknown. One 
of the two, it is dithcult to say which, was allotted 
to the Gershonite Levites (Josh. xxi. 31; 1 Chr. 
vi. 75), and one of its Canaanite inhabitants re- 
tained possession (Judg. i, 31). The mention of 
Aphik in this latter passage may imply that the 
Rehob referred to was that of Josh. xix. 30. This, 
Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomusticon, “ Roob’’) con- 
fuse with the Rehob of the spies, and place four 
Roman miles from Scythopolis. The place they 
refer to still survives as Rehab, 34 miles S. of 
Beisan, but their identification of a town in that 


@ Targum Pxeudojon. nivobds, 1. ¢. wAatecas, 
streets; and Sawaritan Vers. YSJ15, 


REHOBOAM 


A Levite, or family of Levites, who | position with one in the territory of Asher is ob- 


viously inaccurate. G. 


REHOBO’AM (OP3IM), enlarger of the 
people — see Ex. xxxiv. 20, and compare the name 
Evpvdnuos: ‘PoBodu: Avbvam), son of Solomon, 
by the Ammonite princess Naamah (1 K. xiv. 21, 
31), and his successor (1 K. xi. 43). From the 
earliest period of Jewish history we perceive symp- 
toins that the confederation of the tribes was but 
imperfectly cemented. The powerful Ephraim could 
never brook a position of inferiority. Throughout 
the Book of Judges (viii. 1, xii. 1) the Ephraimites 
show a spirit of resenfful jealousy when any enter- 
prise is undertaken without their concurrence and 
active participation. From them had sprung 
Joshua, and afterwards (by his place of birth) 
Samuel might be considered theirs, and though the 
tribe of Benjamin gave to Israel its first king, yet 
it was allied by hereditary ties to the house of 
Joseph, and by geographical position to the terri- 
tory of Ephraim, so that up to David's accession 
the leadership was practically in the hands of the 
latter tribe. But Judah always threatened to be a 
formidable rival. During the earlier history, partly 
from the physical structure and situation of its 
territory (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 162), which secluded 
it from Palestine just as Palestine by its geograph- 
ical character was secluded from the world, it had 
stood very much aloof from the nation [JUDAH], 
and even after Saul's death, apparently without 
waiting to consult their brethren, “the men of 
Judah came and anointed David king over the house 
of Judah’ (2 Sam. ii. 4), while the other tribes 
adhered to Saul's family, thereby anticipating the 
final disruption which was afterwards to rend the 
nation permanently into two kingdoms. But after 
seven years of disaster a reconciliation was forced 
upon the contending parties; David was acknowl- 
edged as king ‘of Israel, and soon after, by fixing 
his court at Jerusalem and bringing the Tabernacle 
there, he transferred from Ephraim the greatness 
which had attached to Shechem as the ancient 
capital, and to Shiloh as the seat of the national 
worship. In spite of this he seems to have enjoyed 
great personal popularity among the Ephraimites, 
and to have treated many of them with special 
favor (1 Chr. xii. 30, xxvii. 10, 14), yet this roused 
the jealousy of Judah, and probably led to the revolt 
of Absalom. [ABSALOM.] Even after that peril- 
ous crisis was past, the old rivalry broke out afresh, 
and almost led to another insurrection (2 Sam. xx. 
1, &c.). Compare Ps. Ixxviii. 60, 67, &c. in illus- 
tration of these remarks. Solomon’s reign, from 
its severe taxes and other oppressions, aggravated 
the discontent, and latterly, from its irreligious 
character, alienated the prophets and provoked the 
displeasure of God. When Solomon’s strong hand 
was withdrawn the crisis came. Rehoboam se- 
lected Shechem as the place of his coronation, 
probably as an act of concession to the Ephraimites, 
and perhaps in deference to the suggestions of those 
old and wise counsellors of his father, whose advice 
he afterwards unhappily rejected. From the present 
Hebrew text of 1 K. xii. the exact details of the 
transactions at Shechem are involved in a little 
uncertainty. The general facts indeed are clear. 
The people demanded a remission of the severe 


b Here the name is written in the fuller form of 


Syv71... 


REHOBOAM 


burdens imposed by Solomon, and Rehoboam prom- 
ised them an answer in three days, during which 
time he consulted first his father’s counsellors, and 
then the young men “that were grown up with 
him, and which stood before him,’’ whose answer 
shows how greatly during Solomon's later years 
the character of the Jewish court had devenerated. 
Rejecting the advice of the elders to conciliate the 
people at the beginning of his reisn, and so make 
them ‘his servants forever,’ he returned as his 
reply, in the true spirit of an eastern despot, the 
frantic bravado of his contemporaries: “ My little 
finger shall be thicker than my father’s loins. . . 
- - + I will add to yopr yoke; my father hath 
chastised you with whips, but I will chastise you 
with scorpions” (&. ¢. scourges furnished with 
sharp points?). Thereupon arose the formidable 
song of insurrection, heard once before when the 
tribes quarreled after David's return from the war 
with Absalom: — 
What portion have we in David? 
What inheritance in Jesse's son? 
To your tents, O Israel! 
Now see to thy own‘house, O David! 


Rehoboam sent Adoram or Adoniram, who had 
been chief receiver of the tribute during the reigns 
of his father and his grandtather (1 K. iv. 6; 2 
Sam. xx. 2+), to reduce the rebels to reason, but 
he was stoned to death by them; whereupon the 
king and his attendants fled in hot haste to Jerusa- 
lem. So far all is plain, but there is a doubt as to 
the part which Jeroboam took in these transactions. 
According to 1 K. xii. 3 he was summoned by the 
Ephraimites from Egypt (to which country he had 
fled from the anger of Solomon) to be their spokes- 
man at Rehoboam's coronation, and actually made 
the speech in which a remission of burdens was 
requested. But, in apparent contradiction to this, 
we read in ver. 20 of the same chapter that after 
the success of the insurrection and Rehoboam’s 
fight, ‘*when all Israel heard that Jeroboain was 
come again, they sent and called him unto the con- 
gregation and made him king.’ But there is rea- 
son to think that ver. 3 has been interpolated. It 
is not found in the LXX., which makes no mention 
of Jeroboam in this chapter till ver. 20, substi- 
tuting in ver. 3 for * Jeroboam and all the convre- 
gation of Israel came and spoke unto Rehoboam ” 
the words, wal éadAnoey 6 Aads xpbs Toy BaciAvca 
‘PoBodu. So too Jeroboam's name is omitted by 
the LXX.in ver. 12. Moreover we find in the 
LXX. a long supplement to this 12th chapter, evi- 
dently ancient, and at least in parts authentic, con- 
taining fuller details of Jeroboam’s biography than 
the Hebrew. [JEROBOAM.] In this we read that 
after Solomon's death he returned to his native 
place, Sarira in Ephraim, which he fortified, and 
lived there quietly, watching the turn of events, 
till the long-expected rebellion broke out, when the 
Ephraimites heard (doubtless through his own 
agency) that he had returned, and invited him to 
Shechem to assume the crown. From the saine 
supplementary narrative of the LXX. it would 
appear that more than a year must have elapsed 
between Solomon’s death and Rehoboam’s visit to 
Shechem, for, on receiving the news of the former 
event, Jeroboam requested from the king of Egypt 





@ So in Iatin, Scorpio, according to Isidore (Origg. 
v. 37), is “ virga nodosa et aculeata, quia arcuato yul- 
bere in corpus infligitur ” (Facetolati, 8. v.). 
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leave to return to his native country. This the 
king tried to prevent by giving him his sister-in- 
law in marriage: but on the birth of his child 


Abijah, Jeroboam renewed his request, which was 
then granted. It is probable that during this vear 
the discontent of the N. tribes was making itself 


more and more manifest, and that this led to Reho- 


boam’s visit and intended inauguration. 

On Rehoboam’s return to Jerusalem he assem- 
bled an army of 180,000 men from the two faithful 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin (the latter trans- 
ferred from the side of Joseph to that of Judah in 


consequence of the position of David's capital 


within its borders), in the hope of reconquering 
Israel. The expedition, however, was forbidden by 
the prophet Shemaiah, who assured them that the 


separation of the kingdoms was in accordance with 


Giod’s will (1 K. xii. 24): still during Rehoboam’s 
life-time peaceful relations Letween Israel and Judah 
were never restored (2 Chr. xii. 15; 1 K. xiv. 30). 
Rehoboam now occupied himself in strengthening 
the territories which remained to him, by building 


a number of fortresses of which the names are 


given in 2 Chr. xi. 6-10, forming a girdle of 
“fenced cities’ round Jerusalem. ‘The pure wor- 
ship of (iod was maintained in Judah, and the 
Levites and many pious Israelites from the North, 
vexed at the calt-idolatry introduced by Jeroboam 


at Dan and Bethel, in imitation of the Egyptian 


worship of Mnevis, came and settled in the southern 
kingdom and added to its power. But Rehoboam 


did not check the introduction of heathen abomina- 


tions into his capital: the lascivious worship of 
Ashtoreth was allowed to exist by the side of the 
true religion (an inheritance of evil doubtless left 
by Solomon), images’? (of Baal and his fellow 
divinities) were set up, and the worst immoralities 
were tolerated (1 K. xiv. 22-24). ‘These evils were 
punished and put down by the terrible calamity of 
an Evyptian invasion. Shortly before this time a 


change in the ruling house had occurred in Exypt. 


The XXIst dynasty, of Tanites, whose last king, 
Pisham or Psusennes, had been a close ally of Solo- 
mon (LK. jit, 1, vii. 8. ix. 16, x. 28%, 20), was suc- 
ceeded by the XXLd, of Bubastites, whose first sov- 
ereivn, Shishak (Sheshonk, Sesonchis, Zovaaklu), 
connected himself, as we have seen, with Jeroboam. 
That he was incited by him to attack Judah is 
very probable: at all events iu the Sth year of 
tehoboam’s reign the country was invaded by a 
host of evptians and other African nations, num- 
bering 1,200 chariots. 60,000 cavalry, and a vast 
miscellaneous multitude of infantry. ‘The line of 
fortresses which protected Jerusalem to the W. and 
S. was forced, Jerusalem itself was taken, and 
Rehoboam had to purchase an ignominions peace 
by delivering up all the treasures with which Solo- 
mon had adorned the temple and palace, including 
his golden shields, 200 of the larger, and 300 of the 
smaller size (1 K. x. 16, 17), which were carried 
before him when he visited the Temple in. state. 
We are told that after the Egyptians had retired, 
his vain and foolish successor comforted himself by 
substituting shields of brass, which were solemnly 
borne before him in procession by the body-guard, 
as if nothing had been chanyed since his father's 
time (wald, Geschichte des V. 1. iii. 348, 404). 
Shishak'’s success is commemorated by sculptures 
discovered by Champollion on the outside of the 
great Temple at Karnak, where among a long list 
of captured towns and provinces occurs the name 


Melchi Judah (kingdom of Judah). It is said 
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that the features of the captives in these sculptures 
are unmistakably Jewish (R@wlinson, Herodotus, 
ii. 376, and Bampton Lectures, p. 126; Bunsen, 
Egypt, iii. 242). 


After this great humiliation the ' 


REHOBOTH, THE CITY 


Van de Velde® (Memoir, p. 343) have done. At 
the same time, as is admitted by Dr. Kobinson, 
the existence of so large a place here, without any 
apparent mention, is mysterious. All that can be 


moral condition of Judah seems to have improved said in favor of the identity of Auhatheh with Reho- 
(2 Chr. xii. 12), and the rest of Rehoboam's life to | both is said by Dr. Bonar (Desert of Sinai, p- 316), 
have been unmarked by any events of importance. | and not without considerable force. 


He died B. c. 958, after a reign of 17 years, having 
ascended the throne B. C. J75 at the age of 41 
(1 K. xiv. 21; 2 Chr. xii. 13). In the addition to 
the LXX. already mentioned (inserted after 1 K. 
xii. 24) we read that he was 16 vears old at his 
accession, a misstatement probably founded on a 
wrong interpretation of 2 Chr. xiii. 7, where he is 
called “young” (i.e. new to his work, inexpe- 


rienced) and “ tender-hearted ”’ (aa9"777, want- 
ing in resolution and spirit), He had 18 wives, 
60 concubines, 28 sons, and 60 daughters. The 
wisest thing recorded of him in Scripture is that 
he refused to waste away his sons’ energies in the 
wretched existence of an Eastern zenana, in which 
we may infer, from his helplessness at the age of 
41, that he had himself been educated, but dis- 
persed them in command of the new fortresses 
which he had built about the country. Of his 
wives, Mahalath, Abihail, and Maachah were all 
of the royal house of Jesse: Maachah he loved best 
of all, and to her son Abijah he bequeathed his 
kingdom. The text of the LXX. followed in this 
article is Tischendorf’s edition of the Vatican MS. 
[not of the Vat. MS., but reprint of the Roman 
edition of 1587], Leipsic, 1850. G. E. L. C. 


REHOBOTH (SWAT [strects, wide 


places}; Samar. FVATM: eipvxwpla: Veneto- 
Gk. ai WAareta:: Latitudo). The third of the series 
of wells duy by Isaac (Gren. xxvi. 22). He celebrates 
his triumph and bestows its name on the well in a 
fragment of poetry of the same nature as those in 
which Jacob's wives give names to his successive 
children: ‘‘He called the name of it Rehoboth 
(‘room,’) and said, — 
‘ Because now Jehovah hath-made-room for us 
And we shall increase in the land.’ ” 

Isaac had left the valley of Gerar and its turbulent 
inhabitants befure he dug the well which he thus 
commemorated (ver. 22). From it he, in time, 
“went up"’ to Beer-sheba (ver. 23), an expression 
which is always used of motion towards the Land 
of promise. ‘The position of Gerar has not been 
definitely ascertained, but it seems to have lain a 
few miles to the S. of (raza and nearly due E. of 
Beer-sheba. In this direction, therefore, if any- 
where, the wells Sitnah, Esek, and Rehoboth, 
should be searched for, A Wady Ruhatbeh, con- 
taining the ruins of a town of the same name, 
with a large well,4 is crossed by the road from 
Khan en-Nukhl to Hebron, by which Palestine is 
entered on the south. It lies about 20 miles S. W. 
of Bir es-Seba, and more than that distance S. 
of the most probable situation of Gerar. It there- 
fore seems unsafe, without further proof, to identify 
it with Rehoboth, as Rowlands (in Williams’ Holy 
City, i. 465), Stewart (Tent and Khan, p. 202), and 


@ Dr. Robinson could not find the well. Dr. Stewart 
found it “regularly built, 12 feet in circumference,” 
but completely filed up.” Mr. Rowlands describes 
it as “an ancient well of living and good water.” 
Who shall decide on testimony so curiously contra- 
dictory ? 


The ancient Jewish tradition confined the events 
of this part of Isaac's life to a much narrower 
circle. ‘The wells of the patriarchs were shown 
near Ashkelon in the time of Origen, Antoninus 
Martyr, and Eusebing (Keland, Pal. p. 589); the 
Samaritan Version identifies Gerar with Ashkelon; 
Josephus (Ant. i. 12, § 1) calls it “‘ Gerar of Pales- 
tine,’ €. ¢. of Philistia. G. 


REHO’BOTH, THE CITY (9 MSFT, 
t. e. Rechoboth ‘Ir [streets of the city]; Samar. 


FATT; Sam. vers.c JIWO: 'PowBsd wdarrs; 
Alex. PowBws; plate@ civitatis). One of the four 
cities built by Asshur, or by Nimrod in Asshur, 
according as this difficult passaye is translated. 
The four were Nineveh; Rehoboth-Ir; Calah; 
and Resen, between Nineveh and Calah (Gen. x. 
11). Nothing certain is known of its position. 
The name of Jtahadeh is still attached to two 
places in the region of the ancient Mesopotamia. 
They lie, the one on the western, and the other on the 
eastern bank of the Euphrates, a few miles below the 
confluence of the Ahu/dr. Both are said to con- 
tain extensive ancient remains. That on the east- 
ern bank bears the affix of maltk or royal, and this 
Bunsen (ibelicerk) and Kalisch (Genesis, p. 261) 
propose as the representative of Rehoboth. Its 
distance from Kalah-Sherghat and Nimrid (nearly 
20) miles) is perhaps an obstacle to this identifica- 
tion. Sir H. Rawlinson (Athen@um, April 15, 
1854) suggests Selemryah in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Kalah, “ where there are still extensive 
ruins of the Assyrian period,’ but no subsequent 
discoveries appear to have confirmed this sugges- 
tion. The Samaritan Version (see above) reads 
Sutcan for Rehoboth; and it is remarkable that 
the name Sutcan should be found in connection 
with Calah in an inscription on the breast of a 
statue of the god Nebo which Sir H. Rawlinson 
disinterred at Nemrid (Atheneum, as above). 
The Sutcan of the Samaritan Version is com- 
monly supposed to denote the Sittacene of the 
Greek geovraphers (Winer, Reali. + Rechoboth 
Ir'’). But Sittacene was a district, and not a 
city as Rehoboth-Ir necessarily was, and, further, 
being in southern Assyria, would seem to be too 
distant from the other cities of Nimrod. 

St. Jerome, both in the Vulgate and in his 
Questiones ad Genesim (probably from Jewish 
sources), considers Kehoboth-Ir as referring to 
Nineveh, and as meaning the “streets of the 
city.” The reading of the Targums of Jonathan, 
Jerusalem, and Rabbi Joseph, on Gen. and 1 Chron., 
viz., Platiah, Platiitha, are probably only tran- 
scriptions of the Greek word wxAareiai, which, as 
found in the well-known ancient city Platmwa, is 
the exact equivalent of Rehoboth. Kaplan, the 
Jewish geographer (Lrets Aedumim), identifies 


b In his Travels Van de Velde inclines to place it, 
or at any rate one of Isanc’s wells, at Ber Isek, about 
six miles S. W. of Bett Jibrin (Syr.and Pal. ii. 146). 

e The Arabic translation of this version (Kuehnen) 
adheres to the Hebrew text, having Rahabeh el-Me- 
dinch. 


REHOBOTH BY THE RIVER 


Rahabeh-malik with Rehoboth-by-the-river, in 
which he is possibly correct, but considers it as 
distinct from Reboboth-Ir, which he believes to 


have disappeared. G. 
REHOBOTH BY THE RIVER (MIT) 


“WBiT : "‘PowB2d —in Chr. '‘PaBwd— 7 wapa 
worauéy; Alex. PowBw@ in each: de jlurio 
Rokuboth ; Rehoboth que juxta amnem site 
est). The city of a certain Saul or Shaul, 
one of the early kings of the Edomites (Gen. 
uxvi. 37; 1 Chr. i. 48). The afhx “the 
river,” fixes the situation of Rehoboth as on the 
Eupbrates, emphatically «the river ’’ to the inhabi- 
tants of Western Asia. [River.] The name 
still remains attached to two spots on the Euphra- 
tes; the one simply RahabeA, on the right bank, 
eight miles below the junction of the Khabur, 
and about three miles west of the river (Chesney, 
Euphr., i. 119, ii. 610, and map iv.), the other 
four or five miles further down on the left bank. 
The latter is said to be called Rahabeh-mulik, i. c. 
# royal’ (Kalisch, Kaplan),4 and is on this ground 
identified by the Jewish commentators with the 
city of Saul; but whether this is accurate, and 
whether that city, or either of the two sites just 
named, is also identical with Rehoboth-Ir, the city 
of Nimrod, is not yet known. 

There is no reason to suppose that the limits of 
Edom ever extended to the Euphrates, and there- 
fore the occurrence of the name in the lists of 
kings of Edom would seem to be a trace of 
an Assyrian incursion of the same nature as that 
of Cbedorlaomer and Amraphel. G. 

* RE‘HOU, 1 Chron. i. 25 (A. V. ed. 1611). 
[Rec 

REHUM crm [compassionate]: Peovu: 
[Vat. omita;} Alex. lepeoun: Rehum). 1. One 
of the “children of the province’? who went up 
from Babylon with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 2). In 
Neh. vii. 7 he is called NEHUM, and in 1 Esdr. v. 
8 Roixcs. 

2. ([Vat. PaovaA, Paoun:] Reum.) “ Rehum 
the chancellor,” with Sbimshai the scribe, and 
others, wrote to Artaxerxes to prevail upon him 
to stop the rebuilding of the walls and temple 
of Jerusalem (Ezr. iv. 8.9, 17, 22). He was per- 
haps a kind of lieutenant-governor of the province 
under the king of Persia, holding apparently the 
tame ottice as Tatnai, who is described in [zr. v. 
6 as taking part in a similar transaction, and 
is there called “the governor on this side the 
river.” The Chaldee title, BYU" YD, berél-t2'em, 
lit. “lord of decree,” is left untranslated in the 
LXX. Beard, and the Vulgate Beelteem; and 
the rendering “ chancellor’? in the A. V. appears 
to have been derived from Kimchi and others, who 
explain it, in consequence of its connection with 
“scribe,” by the Hebrew word which is usually 
rendered ‘‘ recorder.” This appears to have been 
the view taken by the author of 1 Esdr. ii. 25, 6 
x +% wmpoosixrovra, and by Josephus (Ant. 
x1. 2,§ 1), 6 wdeva ra wparrépeva ypdgwy. The 
former of these seems to be a gloss, for the Chaldee 
title is also represented by BeeATéOu0s- 

3. (‘Paovy; [Vat. Bacovd; FA. Baacovd:] 





& The existence of the second rests but on slender 
foundation. It is shown in the map in Layard’s Nineveh 
end Babylon, and is mentioned by the two Jewish au- 
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Rehum.) A Tevite of the family of Bani, who as- 
sisted in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem (Neh. 
iii. 17). 

4. (‘Peoup5 [Vat. Alex. FA. (joined with 
part of the next word) Paouu-]) One of the 
chief of the people, who signed the covenant with 
Nehemiah (Neh. x. 25). 

5. (Om. in Vat. MS.; [also om. by Rom. Alex. 
FA.1; FA.3 Peouu:] Rheum.) A priestly family 
or the head of a priestly house, who went up with 
Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 3). W.A. W. 

REI OY [/friendly, social]: [Rom. ‘Pyat; 
Vat. Alex.] Pnoes:® Ret). A person mentioned 
(in 1 K.i. 8 only) as having, in company with 
Zadok, Benaiah, Nathan, Shimei, and the men of 
David’s guard, remained firm to David's cause 
when Adonijah rebelled. He is not mentioned 
again, nor do we obtain any clew to his identity. 
Various conjectures have been made. Jerome 
( Quest. Hebi. ad loc.) states that he is the same 
with “ Hiram the Zairite,’’ i. ¢. Ira the Jairite, a 
priest or prince about the person of David. Ewald 
(Gesch. iii. 266 note), dwelling on the occurrence 
of Shimei in the same list with Rei, suggests that 
the two are David's only surviving brothers, Rei 
being identical with Rappat. This is ingenious, 
but there is nothing to support it, while there is 
the great objection to it that the names are in the 
original extremely dissimilar, Rei containing the 
Ain, a letter which is rarely exchanged for any other, 
but apparently never for Daleth (Gesen. Thes. pp. 
976, 977). G. 


REINS, ¢. e. kidneys, from the Latin renes. 
1. The word is used to translate the Hebrew 


nro, except in the Pentateuch and in Is. xxxiv. 
6, where “kidneys ”’ is employed. In the ancient 
system of physiology the kidneys were believed to 
be the seat of desire and longing, which accounts 
for their often being coupled with the heart (Pa. 
vii. 9, xxvi. 2; Jer. xi. 20, xvii. 10, etc.). 

2. It is once used (Is, xi. 5) as the equivalent of 


msn, elsewhere translated “ loins.’’ G. 


RE’KEM (O77 [variegated garden] : ‘Poxov 
[Vat. Poxou], ‘PoBd«; Alex. Poko: Recem). 
1. One of the five kings or chieftains of Midian 
slain by the Israelites (Num. xxxi. 8; Josh. xiii. 
21) at the time that Balaam fell. 


2. (‘Pexdu; Alex. Poxop-) One of the four 
sons of Hebron, and father of Shammiai (1 Chr. ii. 
43, 44). In the last verse the LAX. have “ Jor- 
koam”’ for “ Kekem.”’ In this genealogy it is ex- 
tremely ditficult to separate the names of persons 
from those of places — Ziph, Mareshah, Tappuah, 
Hebron, are all names of places, as well as Maon 
and Beth-zur. In Josh. xviii. 27 Rekem appears 
as a town of Benjamin, and perhaps this genealogy 
may be intended to indicate that it was founded by 
a colony from Hebron. 


RE’KEM (5)? [as above]: perhaps Kady 
xa) Naxdv; Alex. Pexeu: Recem). One of the towns 
of the allotment of Benjamin (Jesh. xviii. 27). It 
occurs between Mozau (ham-.Motsa) and IkrPEEL, 
No one, not even Schwarz, has attempted to iden- 





thorities named above; but it does not appear in the 
work of Col. Chesney. 


d Reading & for Y. 
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tify it with any existing site. But may there not 
be a trace of the name in Ain Karim, the well- 
known spring west of Jerusalem? It is within a 
very short distance of Motsah, provided Audlonieh 
be Motsah, as the writer has already sugvested. 
G. 


REMALVAH (A797 [whom Jehovah 
adorns, Ges.] ‘popenias in ‘Kings and Isaiah, 
‘PopeAla in Chr.; [ Vat. PopeAta (gen.) in Is. 
vii. 1:) Rumelia). ‘The father of Pekah, captain 
of Pekahiah king of Israel, who slew his mas- 
ter and usurped his throne (2 K. xv, 25-37, xvi. 
1, 5; 2 Chr. xxviii. 6; Is. vii. 1-9, viii. 6). 


RE’METH (n> [height ¥]: 'Peupds; Alex. 
P aupad: Rameth). - One of the towns of Issachar 
(Josh. xix. 21), occurring in the list next to En- 
gannim, the modern Jexin. It is probably (though 
not certainly) a distinct place from the RaAMoTH 
of 1 Chr. vi. 73 <A place bearing the name of 
Rameh ig found on the west of the track from 
Samaria to Jenin, about 6 miles N. of the former 
and 9 S. W. of the latter (Porter, Handb. p. 348 a; 
Van de Velde, Jfap). Its situation, on an isolated 
rocky fell in the middle of a green plain buried in 
the hills, is quite in accordance with its name, 
which is probably a mere variation of Ramah, 
“height.” But it appears to be too far south to 
be within the territory of Issachar, which, as far as 
the scanty indications of the record can be made 
out, can hardly have extended below the southern 
border of the plain of Esdraelon. 

For Schwarz's conjecture that Rameh is Ra- 
MATHAIM-ZOPHIM, see that article (iii. 2672). 


REM’MON (79%, & e Rimmon [ pome- 
granate]: "Epeupdy:% Alex. Pexpw0: Jemmon). 
A town in the allotment of Simeon, one of a group 
of four (Josh. xix. 7). It is the same place which 
is elsewhere accurately given in the A. V. as Rim- 
MON; the inaccuracy both in this case and that of 
REMMON-METHOAR having no doubt arisen from 
our translators inadvertently following the V ulsate, 
which again followed the LAX. ; 


REM’MON-METH’OAR (ANIWAT 7199, 
i. ¢. Rimmon bham-methdar [pomegranate]: '‘Peu- 
pwvad Madapao(d; Alex. Peuywvan pabapiu: 
Remmon, Amthar). A place which formed one of 
the landinarks of the eastern boundary of the ter- 
ritory of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 13 only). It occurs 
between Eth-Katsin and Neah. Methoar does not 
really form a part of the name; but is the Pual of 


“INS, to stretch, and should be translated accord- 
ingly (as in the margin of the A. V.) —* R. which 
reaches to Neah.”’? ‘This is the judgment of Ges- 
enius, Thes. p. 1292 a, Rodiger, w. 1491 a; Fiirst, 
Hanaiod., ji. 512 a, and Bunsen, as well as of the 
ancient Jewish commentator Rashi, who quotes as 
his authority the ‘Targum of Jonathan, the text of 
which has however been subsequently altered, since 
in its present state it acrees with the A. V. in not 
translating the word. ‘The latter course is taken 
by the LXX. and Vulgate as above, and by the 
Peshito, Junius and Tremellius, and Luther. The 
A. V. has here further erroncously followed the 


@ The LXX. here combine the Ain and Rimmon of 
the A. V. into one name, and make up the four cities 
of this group by inserting @ @aAya, Of which there is 
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Vulgate in giving the first part of the name as 
Remon instead of Rimmon. 

This Rimmon does not appear to have been 
known to Eusebius and Jerome, but it is mentioned 
by the early traveller Parchi, who says that it is 
called Rumaneh, and stands an hour south of Sep- 
phoris (Zunz‘s Benjamin, li. 433). If for south 
we read north, this is in close agreement with the 
statements of Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Jes. iii. 110), and 
Mr. Van de Velde (Map; Memoir, p. 344), who 
place Rummneh on the S. border of the Plain of 
Butinuf, 3 miles N. N. E. of Seffurieh. It is 
dithcult, however, to see how this can have been on 
the eastern boundary of Zebulun. 

Rimmon is not improbably identical with the 
Levitical city, which in Josh. xxi. 35 appears in the 
form of Dimnah, and again, in the parallel lists of 
Chronicles (1 Chr. vi. 77) as Rimmono (A. V. 
RimMMON). G. 


REM’PHAN (‘Peugdy, [Lachm. Tisch. Treg.] 
‘Pepdy: Rempham, Acta vii. 43): and CHIUN 


(JD: ‘Papdy, ‘Poupa, Compl. Am. v. 26) have 
been supposed to be names of an idol worshipped 
by the Israelites in the wilderness, but seem to be 
the names of two idols. ‘The second occurs in 
Amos, in the Heb.; the first, in a quotation of that 
passage in St. Stephen's address, in the Acts: the 
LXX. of Amos has, however, the same name as in 
the Acts, though not written in exactly the same 
manner. Much difficulty has been occasioned by 
this corresponding occurrence of two names so 
wholly ditferent in sound. The most reasonable 
opinion seemed to be that Chiun was a Hebrew or 
Semitic name, and Remphan an Kyyptian equiv- 
alent substituted by the LAX. The former, ren- 
dered Saturn in the Syr., was compared with the 


- 0 « 


Arab. and Pers. ylp=, “ the planet Saturn,” 


and, according to Kircher, the latter was found in 
Coptic with the same signification; but perhaps he 
had no authority for this excepting the supposed 
meaning of the Hebrew Chiun. Egyptology has, 
however, shown that this is not the true explana- 
tion. Among the foreign divinities worshipped in 
Eevpt, two, the god RENPU, perhaps pronounced 
REMBPU, and the goddess KEN, occur together. 
Before endeavoring to explain the passages in which 
Chiun and Remphan are mentioned, it will be 
desirable to speak, on the evidence of the monu- 
ments, of the foreign gods worshipped in Egypt, 
particularly RENPU and KEN, and of the idolatry 
of the Israelites while in that country. 

Besides those divinities represented on the mon- 
uments of Egypt which have Egyptian forms or 
names, or both, others have foreign forms or names, 
or both. Of the latter, some appear to have been 
introduced at a very remote age. ‘This is certainly 
the case with the principal divinity of Memphis, 
Ptah, the Egyptian Hephastus. The name Ptah 
is from a Semitic root, for it signifies “ open,” and 


in Heb. we find the root TW7®, and its cognates, 
‘he or it opened,’ whereas there is no word related 
to it in Coptic. The figure of this divinity is that 
of a deformed pigmy, or perhaps unborn child, and 
is unlike the usual representations of divinities on 


no trace in the Hebrew, but which is possibly the 
Tochen of 1 Chr. iv. 82— in the LXX. of that passage, 
@oxxa. 
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the monuments. In this case there can be no 
doubt that the introduction took place at an ex- 
tremely early date, as the name of Ptah occurs in 
very old tombs in the necropolis of Memphis, and 
is found throughout the religious records. It is 
also to be noticed that this name is not traceable 
in the mythology of neighboring nations, unless 
indeed it corresponds to that of the Mdraccos or 
Maraixol, whose images, according to Hervdotus, 
were the figure-heads of Phenician ships (iii. 37). 
The foreign divinities that seem to be of later in- 
troduction are not found throughout the reliious 
records, but only in single tablets, or are otherwise 
very rarely mentioned, and two out of their four 
names are immediately recognized to be non-Kzyp- 
tian. They are RENPU, and the goddesses KEN, 
ANTA, and ASTARTA. ‘The first and second 
of these have foreign forms; the third and fourth 
have kgyptian forms: there would therefore seem 
to be an especially foreign character about the 
former two. 

RKENPU, pronounced REMPU (?),@ is repre- 
sented as an Asiatic, with the full beard and ap- 
parently the veneral type of face given on the mon- 
uments to most nations east of Kvypt, and to the 
REBU or Libyans. This type is evidently that 
of the Shemites. His hair is bound with « fillet, 
which is ornamented in front with the head of an 
antelope. 

KEN is represented perfectly naked, holding in 
both hands corn, and standing upon a lion. In the 
last particular the figure of a goddess at Maltheiy- 
yeh in Assyria may be compared (Layard, Nineveh, 
ii. 212). From this occurrence of a similar repre- 
sentation, from her being naked and carrying corn, 
and from her being worshipped with KIIEM, we 
may suppose that KEN corresponded to the Syrian 
goddess, at least when the latter had the character 
of Venus. She is also called KETESH, whieh is 
the name in hieroglvphics of the great Hittite town 
on the Orontes. ‘his in the present case is prob- 
ably a title, FTWT/): it can scarcely be the name 
of a town where she was worshipped, applied to her 
as personifying it. 

ANATA appears to be Annitis, and her foreign 
character seems almost certain from her being 
jointly worshipped with RENPU and KEN. 

ASTARTA is of course the <Ashtureth of 
Canuan. 

On a tablet in the British Museum the principal 
subject is a group representing KEN, having 
KHEM on one side and RENPU on the other: 
beneath is an adoration of ANATA. On the half 
of another tablet KEN and KHEM occur, and a 
dedication to RENPU and KETESH. 

We have no clew to the exact time of the intro- 
duction of these divinities into Egypt, nor except in 
one case, to any particular places of their worship. 
Their names occur as early as the period of the 
XVIIth and X[Xth dynasties, and it is therefore 
not improbable that they were introduced by the 
Shepherds. ASTARTA is mentioned in a tablet 
of Amenoph II., opposite Memphis, which leads to 
the conjecture that she was the foreign Venus there 
worshipped, in the quarter of the Phenicians of 





@ In illustration of this probable pronunciation. we 
may cite the occurrence in hieroglyphics of KENPA 
or RANP, “ youth, young, to renew ; ”’ aud, in Coptic, 


of the supposed cognate PALL, POLLS, 
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Tyre, according to Herodotus (ii. 112). It is ob- 
servable that the Shepherds worshipped SUTEKH, 
corresponding to SIELH, and also called BAR, that 
is, Baal, and that, under king APEPEE, he was 
the sole vod of the foreigners. SUPEKEH was 
probably a foreign god, and was certainly identified 
with Baal. The idea that the Shepherds intro- 
duced the foreign gods is thereture partly confirmed. 
As to RENPU and KEN we can only offer a con- 
jecture. They occur together, and ALN is a form 
of the Syrian goddess, and also bears sume relation 
to the Egyptian god of productiveness, KI1lM. 
Their similarity to Baal and <Ashtoreth seems 
strong, and perhaps it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that they were the divinities of some tribe 
from the east, not of Phanicians or Canaanites, 
settled in Eyypt during the Shepherd-period. ‘The 
naked yoddess KEN would suygest such worship as 
that of the Babylonian Mylitta, but the thoroughly 
Shemite appearance of RENPU is rather in favor 
of an Arab source. Although we have not dis- 
covered a Setnitic origin of either name, the absence 
of the names in the mythologies of Canaan and the 
neighboring countries, a8 far as they are known to 
us, inclines us to louk to Arabia, of which the early 
mythology is extremely obscure. 

The Israelites in Eyypt, after Joseph's rule. ap- 
pear to have fallen into a general, but doubtless not 
universal, practice of idolatry. ‘This is only twice 
distinctly stated and once alluded to (Josh. xxiv. 
14; Ez. xx. 7, 8, xxiii. 3), but the indications are 
perfectly clear. The mention of CHIUN or RieM- 
PHAN as worshipped in the desert shows that this 
idolatry was, in part at least, that of foreigners, and 
no duubt of those settled in Lower Eyypt. The 
golden calf, at first sight, would appear to be an 
imaye of Apis of Memphis, or Mnevis of Heliopolis, 
or some other sacred bull of Egypt; but it must be 
remembered that we read in the Apocrypha of “ the 
heifer Baal’? (Tob. i. 5), so that it was possibly a 
Phoenician or Canaanite idol. The best parallel to 
this idolatry is that of the Phoenician colonies in 
Europe, as seen in the idols discovered in tombs at 
Camirus in Rhodes by M. Salzmann, and those 
found in tombs in the island of Sardinia (of both of 
which there are syecimeus in the British Museum), 
and those represented on the coins of Melita and 
the island of Ebusus. 

We can now endeavor to explain the passages in 
which Chiun and Remphan occur. The Masoretic 
text of Amos v. 26 reads thus: “ But ye bare the 
tent [or ‘tabernacle '] of your king and Chiun your 
imaves, the star of your gods [or ‘your god’], 
which ye made for vourselves."". In the LX.X. we 
find remarkable ditterences: it reads: Kal dveAd- 
Bere THY oxnvhy tov MoAdy, Kal Td Borpoy Tov 
Beov tuwy ‘Paipdy, Tous TUMOoUS avTwY Obs erutt- 
care é€avrois, the Vuly. agrees with the Masoretic 
text in the order of the clauses, though omitting 
Chinn or Reinphan. “ Et portastis tabernaculum 
Moloch vestro, et imaginem idolorum vestrorum, 
sidus dei vestri, qua fecistis vobis.”" ‘The passave 
is cited in the Acts almost in the words of the 
LXX.: & Yea, ye took up the tabernacle of Moloch, 
and the star of your god Remphan, fiyures which 
ye made to worship them" (Kal dveAdBere Thy 


3. PLATTE, a year;’? ao MENNUFR, Memphis, 
QLEMBE, MEMS, aso MERE, 


SLENYS, 8 MEME, MITBE, sen- 
gis, and UN-NUFR, Opdus. 
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oxnvhy rou Moddx, xal rd Borpoy Tov Geou 
Spay ‘Peugay, Tous turous obs ewnuihoare wpoo- 
kuvery autos)» <A slight change in the Hebrew 
would enable us to read Moloch (Malcam or Milcom) 
instead of “your king.”” Beyond this it is ex- 
tremely diticult to explain the ditterences. The 
substitution of Remphan for Chiun cannot be ac- 
counted for by verbal criticism. The Hebrew does 
not seem as distinct in meaning as the LXX., and 
if we may conjecturally emend it from the latter, 
the last clause would be, “ your images which ye 
made for yourselves:’’ and if we further transpose 
Chiun to the place of “© your god Remphan,”’ in 


the LXX., D529) MDD MAN would correspond 
to 7.D DD‘TTON 3D1D ANN, but how can we 


account for such a transposition as would thus be 
supposed, which, be it remembered, is leas likely in 
the Hebrew than in a translation of a difficult pas- 
sage? If we compare the Masoretic text and the 
supposed original, we perceive that in the former 


DDYS 7D corresponds in position to DDD 
DDO, and it does not seem an unwarrantable 
conjecture that 71D having been by mistake writ- 
ten in the place of DDD by some copyist, 


BD YY was also transposed. It appears to be 
more reasonable to read “images which ye made,”’ 
than “ yods which ye made," as the former word 
occurs. Supposing these emendations to be prob- 
able, we may now examine the meaning of the 
passage. 

The tent or tabernacle of Moloch is supposed by 
Gesenius to have been an actual tent, and he com- 
pares the gxnvh iepd of the Carthaginians (Diod. 
Sic. xx. 65; Lez. s.v. SVIDD). But there is 
some difficulty in the idea that the Israelites car- 
ried about so large an object for the purpose of 
idolatry, and it seems more likely that it was a 
small model of a larger tent or shrine. The read- 
ing Moloch appears preferable to “your king; ”’ 
but the mention of the idol of the Ammonites as 
worshipped in the desert stands quite alone. It is 
perhaps worthy of note that there is reason for 
supposing that Moloch was a name of the planet 
Saturn, and that this planet was evidently sup- 
posed by the ancieut translators to be intended by 
Chiun and Remphan. ‘The correspondence of Rem- 
phan or Raiphan to Chiun is extremely remarkable, 
and can, we think, only be accounted for by the 
supposition that the LX.X. translator or translators 
of the prophet had Egyptian knowledge, and being 
thus acquainted with the ancient joint worship of 
Ken and Renpu, substituted the latter for the 
former, as they may have been unwilling to repeat 
the name of a foreign Venus. The star of Rem- 
phan, if indeed the passage is to be read so as to 
connect these words, would be especially appro- 
priate if Remphan were a planetary god; but the 
evidence for this, especially as partly founded upon 
an Arab. or Pers. word like Chiun, is not suffi- 
ciently strong to enable us to lay any stress upon 
the agreement. In hieroglyphics the sign for a 
star is one of the two composing the word SEB, 
‘to adore,” and is undoubtedly there used in a 
symbolical as well as a phonetic sense, indicating 
that the ancient Egyptian religion was partly de- 
rived from a system of star-worship; and there are 
representations on the monuments of mythical 
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creatures or men adoring stars (Ancient Egyptians, 
pl. 30 a.). We have, however, no positive indica- 
tion of any figure of a star being used as an 
idolatrous object of worship. From the manner 
in which it is mentioned we may conjecture that 
the star of Remphan was of the same character 
as the tabernacle of Moloch, an object connected 
with false worship rather than an image of a false 
god. According to the LXX. reading of the last 
clause it might be thought that these objects were 
actually images of Moloch and Remphan; but it 
must be remembered that we cannot suppose an 
image to have had the form of a tent, and that the 
version of the passage in the Acts, as well as the 
Masoretic text, if in the latter case we may change 
the order of the words, give a clear sense. As to 
the meaning of the last clause, it need only be 
remarked that it does not oblige us to infer that 
the Israelites made the images of the false gods, 
though they may have done go, as in the case of the 
golden calf: it may mean no more than that they 
adopted these yods. 

It is to be observed that the whole passage does 
not indicate that distinct Egyptian idolatry was 
practiced by the Israelites. It is very remarkable 
that the only false gods mentioned as worshipped 
by them in the desert should be probably Moloch, 
and Chiun, and Remphan, of which the latter two 
were foreign divinities worshipped in Egypt. From 
this we may reasonably infer, that while the Israel- 
ites sojourned in kgypt there was also a great 
stranger-population in the Lower Country, and 
therefore that it is probable that then the shep- 
herds still occupied the land. R. 8. P. 

* Jablonski (Pantheon A qyptiorum, Prolego- 
mena, L.) makes Remphah the equivalent of reyina 
Cali, that is Luna, whose worship was maintained 
in Egypt at an early day. His attempt, however, 
to prove that this was an [gyptian divinity, in his 
learned treatise Remphah tlustratus, is not borne 
out by the evidence of the monuments, the Asiatic 
type of countenance being strongly marked in the 
delineations of this god. He is represented brand- 
ishing a club. A good specimen is to be scen in 
the Museum of the Louvre at Paris (Salle des 
Monuments Religieux, Armoire K), where is col- 
lected in one view a complete Egyptian Pantheon. 

Movers (Die Reliqiun der Phonizier) finds no 
trace of Remphan among the gods of Pheenicia. 
He makes Mo._ocu the Fire-god of the Ammonites, 
whose worship was extended through Assyria and 
Chaldwa — the personification of fire as the holy 
and purifying element. 

Count Rougé considers ATESH or KETESH and 
Ayta or ANATA to be different forms or char- 
acters of the same divinity, an Asiatic Venus, for 
though she wears the same head-dress and diadem 
as the Egyptian goddess HaTion, the Egyptians 
never represented their own goddesses by an en- 
tirely nude figure. Both forms of this divinity 
may be seen in the Louvre, as above. As ANTA 
she appears as the goddess of war, wielding a 
battle-axe, and holding a shield and lance. Such 
was also the character of ANAITIS, the war-god- 
dess of the Persians and old Assvrians. Accord- 
ing to Movers, ASTARTE was a divinity of a uni- 
versal character, whose worship, under various 
names, was world-wide. J.P. T. 


* REPETITIONS IN PRAYER. It is 
a characteristic of all superstitious devotion to 
repeat endlessly certain words, especially the names 
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of the deities invoked, a practice which our Lord 
designates as BarroAoyla and woAvAcyia, and 
severely condemns (Matt. vi. 7). 

When the priests of Baal besought their God 
for fire to kindle their sacrifice, they cried inces- 
santly for several hours, in endless repetition, O 
Bual hear us, O Baal hear us, O Baal hear us, 
etc. (1 K. xviii. 26). When the Ephesian mob 
was excited to madness for the honor of their god- 
dess, for two hours and more they did nothing but 
screech with utmost tension of voice, Great the 
Dvina of the Ephesians, Great the Diana of the 
Ephesians, Great the Diana of the Ephesians, 
etc., with the same endless repetition (Acts xix. 28, 
39). In the same way, in the devotions of Pagan 
Rome, the people would cry out more than five 
hundred times without ceasing, Audi, Casar, 
Audi, Coasar, Audi, Casar, etc. Among the 
Hindoos the sacred syllable Om, Om, Om, is re- 
peated as a prayer thousands of times uninterrupt- 
edly. So the Roman Catholics repeat their Puter 
Nosters and their Ave Marias. These single 
words, with nothing else, are pronounced over and 
over aud over again; and the object of the rosary 
is to keep count of the number of repetitions. 
For each utterance a bead is dropped, and when 
all the beads are exhausted, there have been so 
many prayers. 

This is the practice which our Saviour con- 
demns. He condemns all needless words, whether 
repetitions or not. It is folly to employ a suc- 
cession of synonymous terms, adding to the leneth 
of a@ prayer without increasing its fervor. Such a 
style of prayer rather shows a want of fervor; it 
is often the result of thoughtless affectation, some- 
times of downright hypocrisy. 

Repetitions which really arise from earnestness 
and agony of spirit are by no means forbidden. 
We have examples of such kind of repetition in 
our Saviour's devotions in Gethsemane, and in the 
wonderful prayer of Daniel (ch. ix., especially ver. 
19). C. E. S. 
REPH’AEL (CARD? [whom God heals]: 


Pagafa: Ruphaél). Son of Shemaiah, the first- 
born of Obed-edom, and one of the gate-keepers 
of the Tabernacle, “able men for strength for the 
service’? (1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 


RE‘PHAH (M5 [riches]: ‘Papt: Rapha). 
A son of Ephraim, and ancestor of Joshua the son 
of Nun (1 Chr. vii. 25). 


REPHATAH [3 syl.] (7M [hetled of 
Jehovah]: ‘Papda; Alex. Papaia: Raphaia). 1. 
The sons of Rephaiah appear among the descend- 
ants of Zerubbabel in 1 Chr. iii. 21. In the 
Peshito-Syriac he is made the son of Jesaiah. 

2. (‘Papata.) One of the chieftains of the tribe 
of Simeon in the reign of Hezekiah, who headed 
the expedition of five hundred men against the 
Amalekites of Mount Seir, and drove thein out (1 
Chr. iv. 42). 

3. (Vat. Pagapa.] One of the sons of Tola, 
the son of Issachar, “heads of their father's house”’ 
(1 Chr. vii. 2). 





@ There is no warrant for ‘down to the hold” in 


A.V. Had it been SY, down” might have been 
added with safety. 


® This is the rendering in the ancient and trust- 
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4. [Sin. Pagaiay.] Son of Binea, and de- 
scendant of Saul and Jonathan (1 Chr. ix. 43). 
In 1 Chr. viii. 37 he is called RapHa. 

5. ‘The son of Hur, and ruler of a portion of 
Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 9). He assisted in rebuilding 
the city wall under Nehemiah. 


REPH’AIM. § [Granrs, vol. ii. p. 912.] 
REPH’AIM, THE VALLEY OF (792 


DANS": NH Koirds Tov Tirdywy [Vat. Te:-], and 
[1 Chr.] ray Prydvrwv; w. ‘Pagpaty [Vat. -em, 
Alex. -e:v]; in Isaiah @dpayt oreped), 2 Sam. v. 
18, 22, xxiii. 13; 1 Chr. xi. 15, xiv. 9; Is. xvii. 5. 
Also in Josh. xv. 8, and xviii. 16, where it is trans- 
lated in the A. V. “ the valley of the giants’ (+7 
‘Papaty and ’Euex ‘Pagaty [ Vat. -ev, Alex. -esu])- 
A spot which was the scene of some of David's 
most remarkable adventures. He twice encoun- 
tered the Philistines there, and inflicted a destruc- 
tion on them and on their idols so signal that it 
gave the place a new name, and impressed itself on 
the popular mind of Israel with such distinctness 
that the Prophet Isaiah could employ it, centuries 
after, as a symbol of a tremendous impending judg- 
ment of God — nothing less than the desolation and 
destruction of the whole earth (Is. xxviii. 21, 22). 
[PEKAZIM, MOUNT. ] 

It was probably during the former of these two 
contests that the incident of the water of Beth- 
lehem (2 Sam. xxiii. 13, &ec.) occurred. ‘The 
hold ?@ (ver. 14) in which David found himself, 
seems (though it is not clear) to have been the 
cave of Adullam, the scene of the conmmencement 
of his freebooting life; but, wherever situated, we 
need not doubt that it was the same fastness as 
that mentioned in 2 Sam. v. 17, since, in both 


cases, the same word (W79ANiT, with the def. 
article), and that not a usual one, is employed. 
The story shows very clearly the predatory nature 
of these incursions of the Philistines. It was in 
‘harvest time’ (ver. 13). They had come to 
carry off the ripe crops, for which the valley was 
proverbial (Is. xvii. 5), just as at Pas-dammimn 
(1 Chr. xi. 13) we find them in the parcel of 
ground full of barley, at Lehi in the field of len- 
tiles (2 Sam. xxiii. 11), or at Keilah in the thresh- 
ine-floors (1 Sam. xxiii. 1). Their animals ? were 
scattered among the ripe corn receiving their load 
of plunder. The ‘ garrison,’’ or the officer in 
charve of the expedition, was on the watch in the 
village of Bethlehem. 

This narrative seeins to imply that the valley of 
Rephaim was near Bethlehem; but unfortunately 
neither this nor the notice in Josh. xv. 8 and xviii. 
16, in connection with the boundary line between 
Judah and Benjamin, gives any clew to its situa- 
tion, still less does its connection with the groves 
of mulberry trees or Baca (2 Sam. v. 23), itself 
unknown. Josephus (sind. vii. 12, § 4) mentions 
it as “the valley which extends (from Jerusalem) 
to the city of Bethlehem.” 

Since the latter part of the 16th cent.4 the 
name has been attached to the upland plain which 
stretches south of Jerusalem, and is crossed by the 


worthy Syriac version of the rare word mr (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 13), rendered in our version © troop.” 

ce Netsib. The meaning is uncertain (see vol. ii. 
353, note). 

d According to Tobler ( Topographie, ete., ii. 404), 
Cotowycus is the first who records this identification. 
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road to Bethlehem — the e-Aiit'’ah of the modern 
Arabs (Tobler, Jerusalem, etc., ii. 401). But this, 
though appropriate enough as regards its prox- 
imity to Bethlehem, does not answer at all to the 
meaning of the Hebrew word #mek, which appears 
always to desivnate an inclosed valley, never an 
open upland plain like that in question, the level 
of which is as high, or nearly as high, as that of 
Mount Zion itself. [VALLEY.] Eusebius, ( Ono- 
masticon, ‘Pagaely and "Evexpapaeiu) calls it the 
valley of the Philistines (so:Ads aAAogvAwy), and 
places it “‘on the north of Jerusalem," in the tribe 
of Benjamin. 

A position N. W. of the city js adopted by 
Fiirst (/andid. ii. 383 6), apparently on the 
ground of the terms of Josh. xv. 8 and xviii. 16, 
which certainly do leave it doubtful whether the 
valley is on the north of the boundary or the 
boundary on the north of the valley; and Tobler, 
in his last investivations (3tée Wanderung, p. 202), 
conclusively adopts the Wady dér Jasin (W. 
Makhrivr, in Van de Velde’s map), one of the side 
valleys of the great Wady Beit Hanina, as the 
valley of Rephaim. This position is open to the 
obvious objection of too great distance from both 
Bethlehem and the cave of Adullam (according to 
any position assignable to the latter) to meet the 
requirements of 2 Sam. xxiii. 13. 

The valley appears to derive its name from the 
ancient nation of the Rephaim. It may be a trace 
of an early settlement of theirs, possibly after they 
were driven from their orivzinal seats east of the 
Jordan by Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 5), and before 
they again migrated northward to the more secure 
wooded districts in which we find them at the date 
of the partition of the country amony the tribes 
(Josh. xvii. 15; A. V. “yiants’’). In this case it 
is a parallel to the “mount of the Amalekites” in 
the centre of Palestine, and to the towns bearing 
the name of the Zemaraim, the Avim, the Ophnites, 
etc., which occur so frequently in Benjamin (vol. i. 
p- 277, note 4). G. 


REPH1DIM (OYJ: 'Pagidely : [Raph- 
tdim]). Ex. xvii. 1, 8; xix. 2. The name means 
‘rests’? or *stays:’* the place lies in the march 
of the Israelites from Egvpt to Sinai. The “ wil- 
derness of Sin’’ was succeeded by Rephidim accord- 
ing to these passages, but in Num. xxxiii. 12, 13, 
Dophkah and Alush are mentioned as occurring 
between the people’s exit from that wilderness and 
their entry into the latter locality. ‘There is noth- 
ing known of these two places which will enable us 
to fix the site of Rephidim. [ALUSH; DoPHkaH. ] 
Lepsius’ view is that Mount Serddl is the true 
lloreb, and that Rephidim is Wady Ferran, the 
well known valley, richer in water and vegetation 
than any other in the peninsula (Lepsius? Zour 
Jrom Thebes to Sinai, 1845, pp. 21, 37). This 
would account for the expectation of finding water 
here, which, however, from some unexplained cause 
failed. In Ex. xvii. 6, ‘the rock in Horeb"’ is 
named as the source of the water miraculously sup- 
plied. On the other hand, the language used I:x. 


@ On the other hand it is somewhat singular that 
the modern name for this upland plain, Buka‘ah, 
should be the sune with that of the great inclosed 
valley of Lebanon, which ditfers from it as widely as 
it can differ from the signification of Emek. There is 
no connection between Buk'aA and Baca; they are 
essentially distinct. 

6 On this Lepsius remarks that Robinson would 
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xix. 1, 2, seems precise, as regards the point that 
the journey from Rephidim to Stnut was a dis- 
tinct stage. The time from the wilderness of Sin, 
reached on the fifteenth day of the second month 
of the Exodus (ex xvi. 1), to the wilderness of 
Sinai, reached on the first day of the third month 
(xix. 1), is from fourteen to sixteen days. This, 
if we follow Num. xxxiii. 12-15, has to be dis- 
tributed between the four march-stations Sin, 
Dophkah, Alush, and Rephidim, and their corre- 
sponding stages of journey, which would allow two 
days’ repose to every day’s march, as there are four 
marches, and 4 xX 2 ++ 4 = 12, leaving two days 
over from the fourteen. The first grand object 
being the arrival at Sinai, the intervening distance 
may probably have been despatched with all possi- 
ble speed, considering the weakness of the host by 
reason of women, etc. The name Horeb is by 
Robinson taken to mean an extended range or 
region, sume part of which was near to Rephidim, 
which he places at Wady esh-Shetkh,> running 
from N. FE. to S. W., on the W. side of Gebel 
Fureia, opposite the northern face of the modern 
Horeb. ([Sinat.] It joins the Wady Feiran. 
The exact spot of Robinson’s Rephidim is a detile 
in the esh-Sheikh visited and described by Burck- 
hardt (Syria, etc., p. 488) as at about five hours’ 
distance from where it issues from the plain £r- 
Raheh, narrowing between abrupt cliffs of black- 
ened granite to about 40 feet in width. Here is 
also the traditional “Seat of Moses ’’ (Robinson, 
i. 121). ‘The opinion of Stanley (8. ¢ P. pp. 40- 
42), on the contrary, with Ritter (xiv. 740, 741), 
places Rephidim in Wady Feiran, where the traces 
of building and cultivation still attest the impor- 
tance of this valley to all occupants of the desert. 
It narrows in one spot to 100 yards, showing high 
mountains and thick woods, with gardens and date- 
groves. Here stood a Christian church, city and 
episcopal residence, under the name of Paran, be- 
fore the foundation of the convent of Mount St. 
Catherine by Justinian. It is the finest valley in 
the whole peninsula (Burckhardt, Arab. p. 602; 
see also Robinson, i. 117, 118). Its fertility and 
richness account, as Stanley thinks, for the Amal- 
ekites’ strugcle to retain possession against those 
whom they viewed as intrusive aggressors, This 
view seems to meet the largest amount of possible 
conditions for a site of Sinai. Lepsius, too (see 
above) dwells on the fact that it was of no use for 
Moses to occupy any other part of the wilderness, 
if he could not deprive the Amalekites of the only 
spot (F'eiran) which was inhabited. Stanley (41) 
thinks the word deseribing the ground, rendered 
the “hill”? in Ex. xvii. 9, 10, and said adequately 
to describe that on which the church of Paran 
stood, affords an argument in favor of the Fetran 
identity. H. H. 


* Upon the other hand, however, it may be 
urged with much force, that since Wady Fetran 
is full twelve hours’ march from Jebed Musca, Rephi- 
dim could not have been in that valley if the iden- 
tity of Sinai with this mountain is maintained ; 





have certainly recognized the true position of Rephi- 
dim (i. e. at Wady Ferran), had he not passed by 
Wady Feiran with its brook, garden, and ruins — the 
inost interesting spot in the peninsula — in order to 
see Sarbtit el-Chadem (ibid, p. 22). And Stanley ad- 
mits the objection of bringing the Tsruelites through 
the most striking scenery in the desert, that of Feiran, 
without any event of importance to murk it. 
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for Rephidim was distant from Sinai but one day’s 
march (Ex. xix. 2; Num. xxxiii. 15), and the dis- 
tance from Wady Feiran to Jebel Musa could not 
have been accomplished by so great. a multitude on 
foot, in a single march. Moreover, the want of water 
spoken of in Ex. xxii. 1, 2, seems to preclude the 
Wady Feiran as the location of Rephidim; for the 
Wady has an almost perennial supply of water, 
whereas the deficiency referred to in the narrative 
seems to have been natural to the sterile and rocky 
region into which the people had now come, and it 
was necessary to supply them from a supernatural 
source. 

The location of Rephidim must be determined 
by that of Sinai; and the author of the above article, 
in his article on SINAI, seems to answer his own 
arguments for placing Rephidim in the Wady 
Feiran with Serbal as the Sinai, and to accept 
in the main Dr. Robinson's identification of Sinai 
and Horeb, which requires that Rephidim be trans- 
ferred to Wady es-Sheykh. The weight of topo- 
graphical evidence and of learned authority now 
favors this view. J.P. T. 


* REPROBATE (ONTO) : addKiuos), tcapa- 
ble of enduring trial, or ‘when tested, found un- 
worthy (with special reference, primarily, to the 
assay of metals, see Jer. vi. 30), hence, in general, 
corrupt, worthless. 

The word is employed by St. Paul, apparently 
for the sake of the antithetic parallelism, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 6, 7, in the merely negative sense of “ un- 
proved,” “ unattested,”” with reference to himself 
as being left, supposably, without that proof of his 
apostleship which might be furnished by disciplinary 
chastisements, inflicted upon offenders throuvh his 
instrumentality. ‘The same word, which is ordi- 
narily in the A. V. translated “ reprobate," is ren- 
dered 1 Cor. ix. 27, “a casfaway,”’ and Heb. vi. 8, 
“ reyected.” D. S. T. 


RE’SEN (JP): aah; [Alex.] Aagen: Re- 
sen) is mentioned only in Gen. x. 12, where it is 
said to have been one of the cities built by Asshur, 
after he went out of the land of Shinar, and to 
have lain * detwreen Nineveh and Caluh.”” Many 
writers have been inclined to identify it with the 
Rhesina or Khesrna of the Byzantine authors 
(Amm. Mare. xxiii. 5; Procop. Bell. Pers. ii. 19; 
Steph. Byz. sub roce ‘Pégiva), and of Ptolemy 
(Geograph. v.18), which was near the true source 
of the western Khabour, and which is most prob- 
ably the modern Ras-cLain, (See Winer’s Heal 
worterbuch, sub voce “ Resen.””) There are no 
grounds, however, for this identification, except the 
similarity of name (which similarity is perhaps fal- 


lacious, since the LXX. evidently read JOT for 


72), while it isa fatal objection to the theory 
that Reszena or Resina was not in Assyria at all, 
but in Western Mesopotamia, 200 miles to the west 
of both the cities between which it is said to have 
lain. A far more probable conjecture was that of 
Bochart (Geograph. Sacr. iv. 23), who found 
Resen in the Larissa of Xenophon (Anaéd. iii. 4, 
§7), which is most certainly the modern Numrud. 
Resen, or Dasen — whichever may be the true 
form of the word — must assuredly have been in 
this neighborhood. As, however, the Mearud 
ruins seem really to represent CALAH, while those 


opposite Mosul are the remains of Nineveh, we. 


roust lovk for Resen in the tract lying between these 
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two sites. Assyrian remains of some considerable 
extent are found in this situation, near the modern 
village of Selamiych, and it is perhaps the most 
probable conjecture that these represent the Resen 
of Genesis. No doubt it may be said that a“ great 
city,’ such as Resen is declared to have been (Gen. 
x. 12), could scarcely have intervened between two 
other large cities which are not twenty miles apart; 
und the ruins at Sedamtych, it nist be admitted, 
are not very extensive. But perhaps we ought to 
understand the phrase “a yreat city’ relatively 
— t. e. great, as cities went in early times, or great, 
considering its proximity to two other larzer towns. 

If this explanation seem unsatisfactory, we mivht 
perhaps conjecture that originally Asshur (Aileh- 
Sheruhat) was called Calah, and Mimrud Resen; 
but that, when the seat of empire was removed 
northwards from the former place to the latter, the 
name Calah was transferred to the new capital. In- 
stances of such transters of name are not unfre- 
quent. 

The later Jews appear to have identified Resen 
with the Atleh-Sheryhat ruins. At least the ‘Tar- 
gumsof Jonathan and of Jerusalem explain Resen 


by Tel-Assar ears or “OND), “the mound 
of Asshur."’ G. R. 
* RESH, which means “head,” is the name 


of one of the Hebrew letters (4). It designates a 
division of Ps. exix. and conimences each verse of 
that division. It occurs in some of the other al- 
phabetic compositions.  [PurETRY, Hrprew ; 
WRITLNG. ] H. 


RE’SHEPH (FU: Sapdp; Alex. Paced: 
Reseph). A son of Ephraim and brother of Repbah 
(1 Chr. vii. 25). 


* RESURRECTION. The Scripture doc- 
trines of the resurrection and of the future life are 
closely connected; or, rather, as we shall see in the 
sequel, are practically identical. 

it will be proper, therefore, to begin with the 
notices and intimations of beth, which are contained 
in the Old ‘Testament. 


I. RESURRECTION IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


1. The passage which presents itself first for con- 
sideration is Ex. iii. 6, the address of Giod to Mo- 
ses at the burning bush, saying, «I am the (sod of 
thy father, the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, 
and the God of Jacob.”” This text takes prece- 
dence of all others, inasmuch as it is expressly ap- 
pealed to by our Lord (Matt. xxii. 31, 32; Mark 
xii. 26; Luke xx. 37) in proof of a resurrection, 
and in confutation of the Sadducees, who denied it. 
Now, our Lord argues that since God is not a (iod 
of the dead but of the living, it is implied that 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were still living. That 
they were still living is undoubtedly a truth of fact, 
and expresses, therefore, the truth of the relation of 
the Divine consciousness (so to speak) to Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, as indicated in those words. 
Moreover, this argument from those words was in 
accordance with the received modes of Jewish 
thought. It silenced the Saddueees. It probably 
has a foundation and a force in the structure of 


the Hebrew language which we cannot easily or 


fully appreciate. “To us it would seem inconelu- 
sive as a piece of mere reasoning, especially when 
we consider that the verb of existence (“¢am"’) is 
not expressed in the Hebrew. But it is not a piece 
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of mere reasoning. The recognition in the Divine 
mind of the then present relation to Abraham, 
Tsaac, and Jacob, as living, is declared on Christ's 
authority; and the evidence of it contained in the 
Hebrew text was sutticient for the minds to which 
that evidence was addressed. A deeper insight 
into the meaning of this text, and into the charac- 
ter of Jehovah as the ever-living God and loving 
Father, would probably make clear to our own 
niinds more of the inherent force of this argument 
of our Blessed Lord in proof of the resurrection of 
the dead. 

2. The story of the translation of Enoch, Gen. 
v. 22, 24, manifestly implies the recognition of a 
future, supramundane life, as familiar to Moses and 
the patriarchs; for, otherwise, how should we find 
here, as the Apostle to the Hebrews argues, any 
illustration of the second great article of faith in 
God, namely, that ‘‘ He is a rewarder of them that 
diligently seek Him ’'? 

3. The rapture of Elijah, as related in 2 Kings ii., 
implies as certainly a recognition of the same truth. 

4. The raising of the child by Elijah, 1 K. xvii. 
21-24, implies the fact, and the then existing be- 
lief in the fact, of the continued existence of the 
soul after death, 1. e. after its separation from the 
body. ‘“O Lord, my God,” says the prophet, “I 
pray Thee, let this child’s soul (wha, nephesh) 
come into him again.” ; 

5. The same truth is implied in the account of 
the raising of the child by Elisha, 2 K. iv. 20, 
32-36. 

6. Also, in the case of the dead man resusci- 
tated by the contact of Elisha’s bones, 2 K. xiii. 
21. — And these three last are illustrations also of 
the resurrection of the body. 


7. The popular belief among the Hebrews in the 
existence and activity of the souls or spirits of the 
departed is manifest from the strong tendency 
which existed among thein to resort to the practice 
of necromancy. See the familiar story of the witch 
of Endor, 1 Sam. xxviii. See also the solemn pro- 
hibition of this practice, Deut. xviii. 9-11; where 


we have expressly perros Wt, dorésh 


el-hamméthin, a geeker of a miraculous response 
from the dead, —a necromancer. See also Lev. 
xix. 31 and xx. 6; where the Israelites are forbid- 


den to have recourse to the SVAN, db6th, “such 
as have familiar spirits,’ according to the received 
translation, but according to Gesenius, “ sooth- 
sayers who evoke the munes of the dead, by the 
power of incantations and mayical songs, in order 
to give answers as to future and doubtful things.”’ 
Such was the witch of Endor herself, 1 Sam. xxviii. 
7. These necromancers are, under this name, very 
frequently referred to in the O. T.: see Isa. xix. 3 
and xxix. 4; Deut. xviii. 11; 2 K. xxi. 6; 2 Chr. 
xxxiii. 6, &e. In Isa. viii. 19, this word is used in 
a very significant connection: “ And when they 
shall say unto you, Seek unto dem that hare fa- 


miliar spirits, the MADR, and unto wizards that 
peep and that mutter; should not a people seek 
unto their God? jur the living to the dead 
(exryart>s)? To the law and to the testi- 
mony.’’ 

Now, it is of no consequence to our present pur- 


pose whether these necromancers really had inter- 
course with departed spirits or not, — whether the 
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witch of Endor really called up the spirit of Sam- 
uel or not; they may all have been mere impostors, 
jugglers, mountebanks; — it is all the same to us; 
the practice of consulting them and confiding in 
them proves incontestably the popular belief in the 
existence of the spirits they were supposed to evoke. 


8. The same belief is shown in the use of the 


word Rephdim (DSS), sometimes translated 
“giants,” and sometimes “the dead,’ but more 
properly meaning Manes, or, perhaps, “the dead 
of long ago: see Isa. xiv. 9; Ps. Ixxxviii. 10; 
Prov. ii. 18, ix. 18, xxi. 16; and Isa. xxvi. 14, 19. 
(Grants, vol. ii. p. 912.] 

9. This belief is shown also, and yet more dis- 
tinctly, in the popular conceptions attached to Shedl, 


CRW, or URD)), i.e. Hades, the abode of the 
departed. Our word grare, used in a broad and 
somewhat metaphorical sense, as equivalent to the 
abode of the dead in yeneral, may often be a proper 
translation of Skedl; but it is to be carefully ob- 
served that Shedl is never used for an individual 
grave or sepulchre;—a particular man’s grave is 
never called his shedl. Abraham’s burying-place 
at Mamre, or Jacob's at Shechem, was never con- 
founded with Shedl. However Shed! may be asso- 
ciated —and that naturally enough — with the 
place in which the body is deposited and decays, 
the Hebrews evidently regarded it as a place where 
the dead continued in a state of conscious existence. 
No matter though they regarded the place as one 
of darkness and ‘gloom ; ; and no matter though they 
regarded its inhabitants as shades ; — still they be- 
lieved that there was such a place, and that the 
souls of the departed still existed there: see Isa. 
xiv. 9, 10: * Hell (Sheél) from beneath is moved 
for thee at thy coming; it stirreth up the dead for 
thee, even all the chief ones of the earth; it hath 
raised up from their thrones all the kings of the 
nations. All they speak and say unto thee, Art 
thou also become weak as we? Art thou become 
like unto us?’’ This may be said to be the lan- 
guage of poetic imagery and personification; but 
it unquestionably expresses prevailing popular ideas. 
Jacob gues down to Shedl to hiz son mourning, 
Gen. xxxvii. 35. Abraham goes to his fathers in 
peace, Gen. xv. 15. And so in general, the famil- 
iar phrase, “ being gathered to his fathers,’’? means 
more than dying as they had died, or being placed 
in the family tomb; it means, joined to their com- 
pany and society in Shedl: see Job iii. 11-19, and 
xiv. 13; Ps. xvi. 10, and xlix. 14, 15. For the fur- 
ther development of the idea, connected with the 
later conception of ‘the bosom of Abraham,”’ see 
Luke xvi. 22. [HELL; ABkAHAM’s Bosom.] 

10. There are many indications, in the Old Tes- 
tament, of the idea of a resurrection proper, of a 
reunion of soul and body, and a transition to a 
higher life than either that of earth or of Shedd. 

The vision of the valley of the dry bones in 
Ezek. xxxvii., though it may be intended merely 
to symbolize the restoration of the Jewish state, 
yet shows that the notion of a resurrection of the 
body, even after its decay and_ corruption, had 
distinctly occurred to men's minds in the time of 
the prophet, and was regarded neither as absurd, 
nor as beyond the limits of Almighty power. It is 
even employed for the purpose of illustrating an- 
other grand idea, another wonderful fact. 

In Isa. xxvi. 19, the prophet says: “Thy dead 
men (Heb. methim) shall live, together with my 
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dead body shall they arise. Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust: for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead ”’ 


(DSN5>). Ps. xvi. 8-11: “My flesh also shall 
rest in hope; for thou wilt not leave my soul 
(*W3) in hell (Sas); neither wilt thou 
sutfer thy Holy One to see corruption.” Ps. xvii. 
15; “I shall be satisfied when f awake in thy 
likeness.”? Ps. xxiii. 4: Though | walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death I will fear 
no evil.” Ps. Ixxili. 24-26: ‘Thou shalt guide 
me by thy counsel, and afterward receive me to 
glory. Whom have [ in heaven but thee? and 
there is noue upon earth that I desire besides thee. 
My flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion forever."’ 
Job xiv. 13-15: “Oh that thou wouldest hide me 
me in the grave (S/ecl), that thou wouldest keep 
me secret until thy wrath be past, that thou would- 
est appoint me a set time and remember me! If 
aman die shall he live again? All the days of my 
appointed time will I wait, till my change come. 
Thou shalt call, and [tcill answer thee; thou shult 
have a desire to the work of thy hands.’ Job xix. 
23-27: * Oh that my words were now written! 
Ob that they were printed in a bouk! that they 
were graven with an irun pen and lead in the rock 


forever! For I know that my Redeemer (Osa, 
Goél, — who, Gesenius says, is here (sod himself ) 
liveth, and that he shall stand in the latter day 
apon the earth; and after my skin let them de- 
stroy this body, yet in my flesh shall [ see God." 
It is true many attempts have been made, by vary- 
ing translations and special interpretations, to as- 
sign to this passage some other reference than to 
the resurrection of the dead. But if this last is 
the natural sense of the words, — and of this every 
candid reader must judge for himself, — it is just 
as credible as any other, for it is only begging the 
question to allege that the idea of a resurrection 
had not occurred at that time. Dan. xii. 2, 3: 
«“ And many that sleep in the dust of the earth 
shall awake, some to everlasting life, and some to 
shame and everlasting contempt.’’ Here it can 
hardly with any reason be doubted that a proper 
resurrection of the body is meant. 

11. This idea and hope of a future resurrection 
was yet more distinctly developed during the period 
between the close of the Canon of the Old ‘Testa- 
ment and the Christian era. See 2 Macc. vii. 
9, 14, 36; Wisdom, ii. 1, 23, and iii. 1-9. 

12. If we compare the definition of faith in the 
eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
the statement of the palpable truth that he who 
cometh to God “ must believe that he is, and that 
he is « rewarder of them that diligently seek him,” 
with the illustrations given in the rest of the chap- 
ter, drawn from the Old Testament, we shall see 
that it must be implied in the case of all of them, 
as well as of Enoch, that they looked for a future 
resurrection and everlasting life. See particularly 
vv. 10, 13-16, 19, 26, 35. 

13. Remarkable are the predictions in Ez. xxxiv. 
23, 24, xxxvii. 24, 25; Jer. xxx. 7; and Hos. iii. 
5;— where, in connection with a restoration of the 
Jews, we are told of “my servant David who shall 
be their prince,’ “ David their king, whom I will 
raise np,” ete. Also, the prediction in Mal. iv. 5: 
“I will send you Elijah the prophet,’ etc., with 
which compare Luke ix. 7, 8, 19. It seems that 
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Herod, — with most other Jews, probably, — ex- 
pected this last prediction to be fulfilled by a literal 
resurrection. The question is, Shall we find in 
such prophecies a resurrection, mefempsychosis, oF 
metaphor? Probably the last; see Matt. xi. 14; 
Mark viii. 13; Luke i. 17; John i.21. Thus John 
the Baptist was Elias, and he was not Elias: that 
is to say, he was not Elias literally, but, as the 
anvel said, he came “in the spirit and power of 
Klias;’? and in him the prophecy was properly 
fulfilled, — be was the “Elias which was for to 
come.”” 

14. There are in the Classical as well as in the 
Hebrew writers, indications of the recocnition not 
only of the continued existence of the souls of the 
departed, but of the idea of a proper resurrection ; 
— showing that the thought does not strike the 
unsophisticated human mind as manifestly absurd. 
See Hom. /l xxi. 54, and xxiv. 756 (avaerh- 
covrai). See also .Eschylus, who uses the same 
word. 

15. It must be admitted, however, that with all 
the distinct indications that the writers and saints 
of the Old Testament looked for a future life and 
a tinal resurrection, they very often indulve in ex- 
pressions of gloomy despondency, or of doubt and 
uncertainty in regard to it; so that it is strictly 
true, for Jews as well as for Gentiles, that life and 
immortality are brought to light through the Gospel. 
For some of those gloomy utterances see Isa. 
XXxvVili. 18, 19; Job xiv. 0-14; xvii. 14-16; x. 
18-22; vii. 6-9; Ps. xxx. 9; xxxix. 12, 15; xlix. 
19, 20; Ixxxviii. 4-12; cii. 11, 12, 23-28; ciii. 
15-17; civ. 290-31; exliv. 3-5; exlvi. 4-6; Eccles. 
iii, 18-22; ix. 4-6, 10. But, on the other hand, 
see Eccles. xil. 7, 13, 14: & Then shall the dust 
return to the earth as it was; and the spirit shall 
return unto God that gave it.’”. “For God shall 
bring every work into judyment, with every secret 
thing, whether it be good, or whether it be evil.” 
So then the soul, or spirit, neither perishes with 
the body, nor is absorbed into the Deity. It con- 
tinues in conscious existence, a subject of reward 
or punishment. 


II. RESURRECTION IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


1. There are five cases of the raising of dead 
persons recorded in the New Testament. 

(a.) The danvhter of Jairus, Luke viii. 49-55; 

(6.) The widow's son at Nain, Luke vii. 11-15; 

(c.) Lazarus of Bethany, John xi. 1-44; 

(d.) Dorcas, or Tabitha, Acts xi. 36-42; 

(e.) Eutychus, Acts xx. 9-12. 

2. Several other references are made, in a more 
or less general way, to the power and the fact of 
miraculously raising dead persons: Matt. x. 8 
(text disputed); xi. 5; Luke vii. 22; John xii. 
1, 9,17; Heb. xi. 19, 35. 

It is to be noted that all these cases recorded or 
alluded to in the New Testament, like the cases of 
miraculous resurrections in the Old Testament, 
were resurrections to a natural, mortal life; yet 
they imply, no less, continued existence after death ; 
they prefigure, or rather, they presuppose a final 
resurrection. 

3. ‘The doctrine of a final general resurrection 
was the prevailing doctrine of the Jews (the Phar- 
isees) at the time of Christ and his Apostles. See 
Matt. xxii. Mark xii.; Luke xx. 33-39; John xi. 
23, 24; Acts xxiii. 6-8; xxiv. 14, 15, 21; and 
xxvi. 4-8. If, then, Christ and his Apostles 
plainly and solemnly assert the same doctrine, we 
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are not at liberty to give their words a strained or 
metaphorical interpretation. We must suppose 
them to mean what they knew they would be 
understood to mean. ‘This is especially clear in 
the case of St. Paul, who had himself been edu- 
cated a Pharisee. 

The Jews seem to have also believed in return- 
tng spirits: Acts xii. 13-15; Matt. xiv. 26; Mark 
vi. 49; Luke xxiv. 37-39; but neither Christ nor 
his Apostles seem anywhere to have admitted or 
sanctioned this opinion. 

4. The resurrection of Christ is the grand pivot 
of the Christian doctrine of the resurrection of 
the dead. Special characters of Christ's resurrec- 
tion are: (1.) His body rose, which had not seen 
corruption. (2.) His body rose to immortal life — 
‘to die no more,” Rom. vi. 9, 10. (3.) His body 
rose a spiritual body — the same, and yet not the 
same, which had been laid in the tomb, John xx. 
19, 20; Luke xxiv. 13-32; Mark xvi. 12; 1 Cor. 
xv.; Phil. iii. 21; 1 Pet. iii. 21, 22. (4.) It is 
more consonant with the Scripture statements to 
hold that his body rose a spiritual body, than that, 
rising a natural, corruptible, mortal body, it was 
either gradually or suddenly changed before or at 
his ascension. (5.) He was the first thus raised to 
a spiritual, immortal life in the body, 1 Cor. xv. 
20, 23; for it is to be observed that, while the rocks 
were rent and thus the graves were opened at /s 
crucifixion, yet the belies of the saints which 
slept did not arise and come out of their graves 
until after his resurrection. They, tov, seem to 
have risen, not with natural bodies like Lazarus 
and others, but with spiritual bodies; for they are 
said to have “appeared unto many,'’ but they do 
not seem to have lived again a natural life among 
men and to have died a second time. Neither were 
their “appearances ’’ the apparitions of returning 
spirits; their bodies rose and came out of their 
graves — not out of “the grave,”’ out of “ Hades,” 
or * Shedl,”? but out of “their graves." And, like 
their risen Lord, they soon disappeared from the 
scenes of earth. 

5. There are several uses and applications, in 
the New Testament, of the words @ydoragis and 
&yepots, which seem to be substantially synony- 
mous, differing only in the figurative form of the 
common thought, and which are alike translated 
‘resurrection.’ The same is true of the verbs 
from which they are derived: (1.) ‘They seem to 
import immortal life, in general, in a future world, 
Matt. xxii. 31, and the parallel passages in Mark 
and Luke; 1 Cor. xv. 18, 19. (2.) They signify 
distinctly the resurrection of the body, John v. 28, 
29; xi. 23, 24; 1 Cor. xv. 35-54; and all the 
cases where Christ’s resurrection is spoken of, as 
John xx. 26-29; Luke xxiv. 8-7; Matt. xxvii. 52; 
xxviii. 13, &c., &c.; also 1 Cor. xv. 1-23; and see 
Luke xvi. 31, (3.) They refer to a spiritual and 
moral resurrection, Eph. i. 20, comp. ii. 6; Phil. 
iii. 11 (7); Col. iii. 1; Rom. vi. 4-14; &e. 

But here is to be noted, that, according to the 
ideas of the New Testament, as will be particu- 
larly seen in St. Paul's argument in 1 Cor. xv., 
the second sivnification is always implied in and 
with the first, as a condition or a consequence; and 
that the third is merely metaphorical. 

6. The heathen or philosophic doctrine of im- 
mortality is to be carefully distinguished from the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection. The ab- 
stract immortality of the human soul, its immor- 
tality independent of any reunion with the body, 
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was indeed a favorite and lofty speculation of the 
ancient heathen philosophers. But they could 
uever demonstrate its necessary truth by reason- 
ing, nor establish its practical reality by positive 
evidence. It remained, and, for all human philos- 
ophy could ever do, must have continued, merely 
a beautiful vision, a noble aspiration, or, at best, a 
probable presentiment. 

The popular view of the Greek mind was devel- 
oped in the ideas of Hades, Elysium, and Tarta- 
rus; and to this view may correspond also the pop- 
ular Hebrew conception of Shed; from which the 
veil of darkness — even for the minds of inspired 
poets and prophets — was not entirely removed, 
until the glorious light of the Gospel shined in 
upon it. The nearest approximation of heathen 
theories to the Christian doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion, —a kind of instinctive groping towards it, 
—is found in the wide-spread philosophical and 
popular notion of metempsychosis. The immor- 
tality which the heathen imagined and to which 
they aspired, even in Elysium, was, for the most 
part, a sad and sorry immortality,—an immor- 
tality to which they would unhesitatingly have pre- 
ferred this present life in the flesh, if it could have 
been made permanent and raised above accident 
and pain. But their notions of metempsychosis 
could have afforded them at this point but meagre 
consolation. Instead of Paradise it was only an 
indefinite Purgatory. , ; 

But how has the Gospel brought life and im- 
mortality to light? By establishing as an indubi- 
table practical fact the resurrection of the body. 
Thus the natural repugnance to annihilation, the 
indefinite longings and aspirations of the human 
mind, its fond anticipations of a life to come, are 
fully confirmed and satisfied. Immortality is no 
longer a dream or a theory, but a practical, tangi- 
ble fact, a fact both proved and illustrated, and 
therefore capable of being both confidently believed 
and distinctly realized. 

In the view of the New Testament, the immor- 
tality of the soul and the resurrection of the body 
always involve or imply each other. If the soul 
is immortal, the body will be raised; if the body 
will be raised, the soul is immortal. The first is 
implied in our Lord’s refutation of the Sadducees; 
the second is a matter of course. The Christian 
doctrine of immortality and resurrection is a con- 
vertible enthymeme. 

And is not this plain, common-sense view of the 
Scriptures, after all, nearer the most philosophic 
truth, than the counter analytical abstractions 7 
All we need care about, it is sometimes thought 
and said, is the immortality of the soul. Let that 
be established, and we have before us all the future 
life that we can desire. Why should we wish for 
the resurrection of this material incumbrance? 
But, though it is sufficiently evident that the hu- 
man soul is somewhat distinct from the body — an 
immaterial, thinking substance; and though we 
can easily conceive that it is capable of conscious- 
ness and of internal activities, and of spiritual 
inter-communion, in a state of separation from the 
body; yet, inasmuch as all we have ever experi- 
enced, and all we thus positively know of its action 
and development, has been in connection with and 
by means of a bodily organization, — by what sort 
of philosophy are we to conclude that of course 
and of a certainty it will have no need of its bod- 
ily organization, either for its continued existence 
or even for its full action, progress, and enjoyment 
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in a future state? How do we know that the hu- 
man soul is not, in its very nature, so constituted 
as to need a bodily organization for the complete 
play and exercise of its powers in every stage of 
its existence? So that it would, perhaps, be in- 
consistent with the wisdom of its Creator to pre- 
serve it in an imperfect and mutilated state, a 
mere wreck and relic of itself and its noble func- 
tiuns, to all eternity? And so that, if the soul is 
to be continued in inmortal life, it certainly is to 
be ultimately reunited to the body? Indeed, it 
would be quite as philosophical to conclude that 
the soul could not exist at all, or, at least, could 
not act, could not even exercise its conscivusness, 
without the body; as to conclude that, without 
the body, it could continue in the full exercise of 
ita powers. 

Both these conclusions are contradicted by the 
Scripture doctrine of a future life. On the one 
hand, the soul is not unconscious while separated 
from the body, but is capable of enjoying the 
blissful spiritual presence and communion of Christ ; 
for to be absent from the body is to be present 
with the Lord, and to be thus absent, and present 


with Christ, is «far better’’ than to be here at 


borne in the body; and, on the other hand, that 
the full fruition, the highest expansion, the freest 
activity, and the complete glorification of the soul, 
are not attained until the resurrection of the body 
is evident from the whole tenor of evangelical and 
apostolical instruction, and especially from the fact 
that the resurrection of the body —the redemp- 
tion of the body —is constantly set forth as the 
highest and ultimate goal of Christian hope. As 
Christians, therefore, we should not prefer the ab- 
stract immortality of heathen philosophy, which, 
sad and shadowy as it was, could never be proved, 
to the resurrection-immortality of the Scriptures, 
which is revealed to us on Divine authority, and 
established by incontrovertible evidence. Nor should 
we seek to complete the heathen idea by engrafting 
upon it what we arbitrarily choose of the Scripture 
doctrine. If any portion of this doctrine is to be 
received, the whole is to be received; there is the 
saine evidence for the whole that there is for a 
part; for, if any part is denied, the authority on 
which the remainder rests is annulled. At all 
events, our business here is to state, not so much 
what the true doctrine is, as what the Biblical doc- 
trine is. 

In saying, therefore, that if the body be not 
raised, there is no Scripture hope of a future life 
for the soul, we do not exalt the flesh above the 
spirit, or the resurrection of the body above the 
immortality of the soul. We only designate the 
condition on which alone the Scriptures assure us 
of spiritual immortality, the evidence by which 
alone it is proved. ‘As in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive.’ Christ 
brought life and immortality to light, not by au- 
thoritatively asserting the dogma of the immortal- 
ity of the soul, but by hts own resurrection from 
the dead, 

That the resurrection on which St. Paul so 
earnestly insists (1 Cor. xv.) is conceived of by 
him as involving the whole question of a future 
life must be evident beyond dispute. See particu- 
larly yv. 12-19, 29-32. 

8. The New Testament doctrine of immortality 
is, then, its doctrine of the resurrection. And its 
doctrine of the resurrection we are now prepared 
to show involves the following points: — 
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(1) The resurrection of the body; 

(2) The resurrection of this same body; 

(3) The resurrection in a different body; 

(4) That, a resurrection yet future; and 

(5) A resurrection of all men at the lust day. 

(1.) The New Testament doctrine of the resur- 
rection is the doctrine of the resurrection of the body. 
That in the fifteenth chapter of his epistle to the 
Corinthians, St. Paul teaches the Christian doctrine 
of immortality, we have shown above. His duc- 
trine is supposed by some to be too refined, as they 
say, to be consistent with a proper resurrection of 
the hody; and so they would contradistinguish St. 
Paul's view from other and grosser views, whether 
in the New Testament or elsewhere. But on the 
other hand the truth seems to be that St. Paul 
does not vive us any special or peculiarly Pauline 
view of the Christian doctrine of the resurrection, 
but only a fuller exposition and defense of it than 
the New ‘Testament elsewhere contains. The 
Pauline doctrine we accept as the Christian doc- 
trine. And that the resurrection of which he speaks 
not only implies the immortality of the soul, but as, 
or necessarily and primarily implies, a resurrection 
of tne boly, is abundantly evident. That the 
resurrection of Christ, on which his whole argu- 
ment is based, was a resurrection of the body, 
would seem beyond dispute. Otherwise, if Christ’s 
resurrection is to sivnify only the immortality 
of hig soul, what means his rising on the third 
day? Did his soul become immortal on the 
third day? Was his soul shut up in Joseph's 
sepulchre that it should come forth thence? Did 
his soul have the print of the nails in its hands 
and feet? Did his soul have flesh and bones, as 
he was seen to have? Lesides, if there is to be 
any proper sense in the term resurrection, that 
which has fallen must be that which is raised. 
The resurrection, therefore, must be a resurrection 
of the body.“ He shall change our vile body that 
it may be fashioned like unto his glorious body, 
aecording to the working whereby he is able even 
to subdue all things unto himself.’ The doc- 
trine of the resurrection, as taught by St. Paul, 
exposed him to the mockery of the Epicureans 
and Stoios; it must therefore have been a resurrec- 
tion of the dely, for the immortality of the soul 
would have been no theme of mockery to any 
school of Greek philosophers. ‘The immortality of 
the soul, though, for want of sufticient evidence, it 
mivzht not be believed, was never rejected as in- 
credible; but St. Paul's appeal is, “why should 
it seem a thing incredible with you that God 
should raise the dead?” 

(2.) Moreover it is the resurrection of this ulen- 
tical body, of which the apostle speaks. The res- 
urrection of Christ, which is the type and first 
fruits of ours, was manifestly the resurrection of 
his own body, of that very body which had been 
placed in Joseph's sepulchre. Otherwise, if it 
were merely the assumption of a body, of some 
body as a fit covering and organ of the soul, why 
is it said of his body that it saw no corruption ? 
And what signifies his exhibiting to Thomas his 
hands and his side as means of his identification ? 
When his disciples went to the sepulchre they 
found not the dody of the Lord Jesus. What had 
become of it? ‘That was the question. They felt 
that question properly and sutticiently answered 
when they found that he had risen from the dead. 

“It is sown in corruptivn,’’ says the Apostle; 
“it is raised in incorruption."’ What is raised 
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if it be not what is sown? and what is sown if it 
be not the body? This corruptible,” the Apos- 
tle plainly adds, “this corruptible must put on 
incorruption, and this mortal must put on im- 
mortality.”? So then, it is not the incorruptible 
soul that shall put on an incorruptible body, nor 
the immortal soul that shall put on an immortal 
body; but it is this corruptible and mortal body 
which is to put on —+2. e., to assume, what it has 
not yet and in its own nature, an incorruptible 
and immortal constitution and organization, and 
so be reunited to the incorruptible and immortal 
soul. 

It was suggested by Locke, and is often repeated 
by others, that “the resurrection of the body,” 
though confessed in the creed, is nowhere spoken 
of in the Scriptures, but only “the resurrection 
of the dead '’’; — a statement which furnishes a re- 
markable illustration of the fact that a proposition 
may be verbally true and yet practically false. 
And, indeed, it can hardly be said to be even ver- 
bally true; for, besides the resurrection of our 
Saviour’s body, we read in the Scriptures that 
“many bodies of saints which slept arose and came 
out of their graves after his resurrection"; and, in 
general, that “ our vile bo¢y shall be changed and 
fashioned like to his glorious body.” 

If the resurrection imports merely the assump- 
tion of a body, of some body, and not of the body, 
of this identical body, then why are the dead rep- 
resented as coming forth, coming forth from their 
graves, coming forth from the body sown as the 
plant grows up out of the earth from the seed that 
has been deposited in it? What have they more 
to do with their graves, or with the mass of cor- 
ruption which has been buried in the earth? The 
souls of the faithful departed are now with Christ; 
and to what end should they be made to come 
forth again from their graves at their resurrection 
upon his final appearing, — if they are then merely 
to assume a body, some body, which shall have 
nothing to do with the body which was laid in 
the tomb? We shall all be changed,’’ says the 
Apostle. He certainly does not mean that we shall 
be changelings. He does not say that our bodies 
shall be exchanged for others, but “we shall be 
changed,’’ t. e., our bodies shall undergo a change, 
a transformation whereby from natural they shall 
become spiritual bodies, so that this very corrupt- 
ible itself shall put on incorruption. 

Thus, though it is this very mortal body, this 
identical body, that shall be raised from the dead, 
it yet remains true that “flesh and blvood,’’ as such 
and unchanged, “cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, neither doth corruption inherit incorruption.”’ 
‘‘]t is sown a natural body, it is raised a spir- 
itual body.” 

(3.) And this brings us to the third point, 
that the resurrection of this same body is at 
once a resurrection in a different body. 

But some will sav, what sort of body is a 
spiritual body? Is not the expression a contra- 
diction in terms? The answer is, that a spirit- 
ual body is a body fitted by its constitution to 
be the eternal habitation of the pure and immor- 
tal spirit. //ow a body must be constituted in 
order to be fitted for such a purpose, we do not 
know and cannot tell. But that for anything we 
do kuow or can urge to the contrary, there may be 
such a body — proper material body — without 
any contradiction or absurdity, St. Paul labors to 
demonstrate by a multitude of illustrations show- 
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ing the vast diversity that exists among the 
bodies with which we are actually acquainted 
(1 Cor. xv. 39-44). Among all this variety of 
bodies, therefore, which Alinighty power is able to 
constitute, there certainly may be, and the Apostle 
asserts that there certainly is, a spiritual body. 

Some, supposing that the term spiritual was in- 
tended to describe the internal or essential consti- 
tution, rather than to indicate the use and purpose, 
of this resurrection body, have surmised that it 
would consist of some most refined and spiritualized 
kind of matter: and have sugyested that it might 
be of an aerial, ethereal, or gaseous nature. But all 
such speculations transcend the bounds of our 
knowledge, and of our necessity; and are apt to 
end in something gross and grovelling, or subli- 
mated and meaningless. The term spiritual, as 
already said, is here used by the Apostle to indi- 
cate, not how the resurrection body is constituted, 
but that it is so constituted as to be a fit abode for 
the spirit in an eternal and spiritual world. 

In the contrasted expression “ natural body,”’ the 
term natural (Wuxicds) means, in the original, an- 
imal or animated, psychical, ensouled, — if the word 
may be allowed; which surely does not imply that 
this body is composed of soul or of soul-like sub- 
stance, but that it is fitted to be the abode and or- 
gan of the animal or animating part of man, of the 
sensitive soul. And thus we can understand the 
pertinence of the Apostle’s allusion to Genesis, which 
otherwise must seem — as it probably does to ordi- 
nary readers — quite irrelevant and unmeaning. 
Having laid down the assertion, “there is a natu- 
ral body, and there is a spiritual body,’’ he adds: 
“And so it is written, The first man Adam was 
made a living soul, the last Adam was made a quick- 
ening spirit.”” Now the word which is translated 
natural is directly derived from that translated 
soul, and thus the connection and the arrument he- 
come plain and obvious; as if the Apostle had said, 
“There is a soul-body, and there is a spirit-body; 
and so it is written, The first man Adam was made 
a living soul, the last Adam was made a quickening 
spirit.” 

For it is to be observed that the Scriptures often 
make a distinction between soul and spirit, as well 
as between soul and body. Man, according to this 
Scripture philosophy, is viewed, not as bipartite 
but as tripartite, not as consisting of soul and body, 
but of body, soul, and spirit. So viewed, the body 
is the material organization, the soul is the animal. 
and sensitive part, the spirit is the rational and im- 
mortal, the divine and heavenly part. It is true 
we are now, for the most part, accustomed to use 
soul ag synonymous with grit, — and so the Scrip- 
tures more frequently do, but they recognize also 
the distinction just pointed out. In Scripture 
phrase, the spirit is the highest part of man, the 
organ of the Divinity within him, that part which 
alone apprehends divine things and is susceptible 
of divine influences. Hence the Apostle says, ‘The 
natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness unto him, neither 
can he know them because they are spiritually dis- 
cerned ’? — where the term natural is, in the orig- 
inal, again Wuyxurds, psychic, i. e. animal, pertaining 
to the soul, There are but two other cases in which 
the word is used in the New Testament, and in both 
it is translated sensual: James iti. 15, “ earthly, 
sensual, devilish ’’; and Jude 19, “ sensual, having 
not the Spirit... Thus, therefore, as the natural, 
or sensual, or animal, or psychical body, or the 
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soul-body, is a body, not constituted of soul-sub- 
stance, but fitted for the use and habitation of 
the sensitive soul; so we conclude that the spirit- 
ual body is a body, not constituted or composed of 
spiritual substance — which would be a contradic- 
tion, — but a true and proper body, a material 
body, fitted for the use and eternal habitation of 
the immortal spirit. 

The thoucht is sometimes suggested, in one form 
or another, that these bodies of ours are vile and 
worthless, and do not deserve to be raised; and, 
therefore, that the spiritual body will have nothing 
to do with them. But it must be remembered 
that Christianity does not teach us to despise, to 
abuse, or to hate the body, vile and corruptible as 
it is. That is a Manichean and heathen no- 
tion. It is true, our present body may be viewed 
both as an organ and as an incumbrance of the 
soul. So far as it is an organ it is to be re- 
stored; so far as it is an incumbrance it is to be 
changed. This mortal is to put on immortality. 
That which. is sown in corruption is to be raised in 
incorruption. Christ at his appearing shall “change 
our vile body, that it may be fashioned like unto 
his glorious body.”’ 
be a modification of the natural body, being as- 
sumed or clothed upon it as a new and glorious 
form; that the one is to have a real, proper, and 
organic connection with the other, growing out of 
it as it were; so that each person will have, at the 
resurrection, not only an appropriate body, but his 
own body, seems sutticiently evident from the A pos- 
tle's whole argument (1 Cor. xv.), and particularly 
from his illustration of the various plants which 
grow up from the seed cast into the ground. Each 
plant has an organic connection with its seed, and 
God giveth to every seed his own body.” It is 
the seed itself which is transforined into the plant 
which rises from it. 

(4.) The resurrection of the body, of this same 
body, of this same body transformed into a new and 
spiritual borly, ig an event yet fulure. 

«© As in Adam all die, even so in Christ shall all 
be made alive. But,’? adds the Apostle, “every 
man in his own order: Christ the first fruits, after- 
wards they that are Christ's aé his coming.” Many 
men had died before Christ, men with immortal 
souls, yet none had been raised from the dead to 
immortal life before Him; He is the first fruits, the 
first-born, the first-begotten from the dead. Nor 
is it said that any shall be raised after Him until 
his coming. Then the last trumpet shall sound, and 
the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we who 
are alive and remain shall be changed. If the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the resurrection were only this, that 
at the moment of death each soul receives a spiritual 
body fitted to its eternal state, why was not Christ 
raised till the third day? And why does the Apostle 
represent the resurrection of which he treats as 
both future and simultaneous for “them that are 
Christ's at his coming’’ # Nor can we suppose the 
Apostle here to teach a merely spiritual resurrec- 
tion, a resurrection from sin to holiness; for if so, 
why does he say that it shall take place at the 
sound of the last trump? And what would become 
of the distinction made between the dead who are 
to be raised, and the living who are to be changed ? 

(5.) This future resurrection of the body is to 
be a resurrection of all men at the last day. 

This has partly appeared already under the pre- 
ceding heads. We have seen that this is true of 
all that are Christ's; but whether, in 1 Cor. xv., 
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the Apostle teaches the final resurrection of all 
mankind may be a question. He dues indeed say, 
‘in Christ al shall be made alive,’ but whether 
this means absolutely all, or only all who are in 
Christ, may fairly be doubted. Perhaps the Apos- 
tle’s meaning here might be thus paraphrased: 
“ For as, by virtue of their connection with Adam, 
who, by sin, incurred the sentence of death, all men 
who are in him by nature, being sinners and actu- 
ally sinning, die: even so, by virtue of their con- 
uection with Christ, who, by his righteousness, is 
the restorer of life, shall all men who are vitally 
united to Him by faith, be made alive, being raised 
from the dead in his glorious image."’ But what- 
ever may be the meaning of those particular words, 
it is, no doubt, the doctrine of Scripture that ad, 
absolutely a/l the dead will be raised. St. Paul 
himself elsewhere unequivocally declares his belief 
—and declares it, tuo, as the common belief not 
only of the Christians, but of the Jews (the Phari- 
sees) of his time, — that “ there shall bea resurrec- 
tion of the dead, both of the just and unjust’ (Acts 
xxiv. 15). 

But it by no means follows that all will rise in 
the same glorious bodies, or be admitted to the 
same immortal blessedness. On the contrary, it 
was expressly predicted of old that “some shall 
awake to everlasting life, and some to shame and 
everlasting contempt; '’ — not to annthilution as an 
everlasting death opposed to the everlasting life, 
but to shame and everlasting contempt, which must 
imply continued conscious existence. And our 
Lord Himself, having made the declaration: “ the 
hour is coming, and now is, when the dead shall 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that 
hear shall tive; '? — which may refer, and probably 
dues chiefly refer, to a moral and spiritual resurrec- 
tion; — expressly and solemnly adds: “ Marvel not 
at this; for the hour is coming (he does not add, 
and now ts), in the which all that are in the graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth; they that 
have done good, unto the resurrection of life; and 
they that have done evil, unto the resurrection of 
damnation "' (John y. 25, 28, 29). 

The future bodies of the wicked may, for aught 
we know, be as ignominious, hideous, and loath- 
some, as perfectly fitted to be instruments and in- 
lets of unending and most exquisite pain and tor- 
ment, as the bodies of the saints shall be glorious 
and happy. The Scripture doctrine contains noth- 
ing positive on this point. St. Paul having briefly 
stated that “in Christ all shall be made alive,’’ even 
if in this he meant to include the wicked, gives no 
further account of their resurrection; but goes on 
immediately to speak of those who are Christ’s at 
his coming; and thenceforth contines his attention 
exclusively to them. ‘This was natural for the Apos- 
tle, who nevertheless certainly believed in a resurrec- 
tion of the unjust as well as of the just; as it is still 
for Christians, who believe the same. The special 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection is a doctrine 
of hope and joy; but as such it is a doctrine in 
which those who are not Christ’s — who have not 
the Spirit of Christ, — have no share. 

This resurrection is to be one general resurrec- 
tion at the last day. 

That such was the received doctrine in the time 
of our Lord is evident from John xi. 24, 24: “Je 
sus saith unto her, thy brother shall rise again. 
Martha saith unto him, I know that he shall rise 
again in the resurrection at the last day.” Our 
Lord himself seems to recognize this doctrine in 
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his frequent use of the phrase, ‘I will raise him up 
at the last day,’’ John vi. 39, 40, 44, 54. The 
same doctrine is distinctly taught by St. Paul (1 
‘Thess. iv. 14-18). As to the date of the coming 
of the Lord, of which he speaks, and that it will 
. have a reference to the wicked as well as to the 
just, see the first ten verses of the next chapter. 
See also the second epistle; particularly 2 ‘Thess. 
i. 7-10. And for the date, see again 2 Thess. ii. 
1-5. It is evident that the day of the coming of 
the Lord was, in St. Paul's view, in the uncertain 
future. It one sense it was always at hand, in an- 
other sense it was not at hand, 2 Thess. ii.2. That 
he did not presume that he himself should be alive 
and remain unto the coming of the Lord, is plain 
from his solemn protestation (1 Cor. xv. 31) of his 
standing in such hourly jeopardy that he lived in 
the immediate prospect of death every day; while, 
in the very same connection and chapter (1 Cor. 
xv. 52) he associates himself with those who shall 
be alive at the sounding of the last trump, as he 
had also done at 1 Thess. iv. 15-17. But it is not 
to be forgotten that elsewhere he expressly associ- 
ates himself with those who will have departed be- 
fore the coming of the Lord; —2 Cor. iv. 14: 
“ Knowing that He which raised up the Lord Jesus 
shall raise up us also by Jesus, and shall present us 
with you;’? note also the whole context in this 
and in the following chapter. Now this second 
epistle to the Corinthians was written almost 
immediately after the first. Nor does he after- 
wards betray the slightest symptom of disappoint- 
ment in the prospect of his approaching martyr- 
dom (2 Tim. iv. 6-8). If the Apostle had felt 
that he had been grossly deluded and deceived in 


regard to “that day,’’ and “his appearing,’’ and | 


been left, by the word of the Lord,”’ to lead others 
into the same delusion and error, would he have 
retained this triumphant confidence at the last, and 
expressed it without one word of explanation or 
retractation of his (alleged) former delusive hopes? 

There is one passave in the Apocalypse which 
seems inconsistent with the doctrine of one general 
resurrection at the last day (Rev. xx.). Here we 
have a “ first resurrection,’’ either of all the saints 
or of the martyrs only; and, after a long interval, 
a general resurrection and judgment. How this 
representation is to be interpreted is a subject of 
doubt and dispute. It may be difticult to reconcile 
it with the other statements of Scripture on the 
same subject. But, at farthest, it would separate 
into only too great portions or acta, that which is 
elsewhere regarded in one point of view. 


Ill. THe CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION NOT IMPOSSIBLE OR INCREDIBLE. 


Before proceeding to defend this doctrine against 
objections, it may be proper to state distinctly what 
the doctrine is, and what it is not. It is, (1) that 
there will be a general resurrection at the last day 
of the bodies of all mankind. 

(2.) That the body in which each man will be 
raised will be the same as that in which he had 
lived; but changed, transformed at the resurrec- 
tion, so as, from a natural body, to become a 
spiritual body; it will be at once the same and 
different, 

Such is the doctrine; but how far and in what 
respects the spiritual bodies will be the same as the 
natural bodies — besides that they will have an 
organic connection with them; how far they will 
be ke them in size, in form, in organization, in 
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limbs, in functions; whether, e. g., they will have 
the hair, beard, nails, ete.; how fur they may be 
subject to the physical laws of material things with 
which we are conversant; whether they will have 
the same senses as the natural bodies, or more or 
less; whether they will have fixed forms, or the 
power of assuming various forms; what will be 
their essential constitution, or howo they may exer- 
cise their functions in relation either to the spiritual 
or the material world — except that they will be 
real bodies (‘flesh and bones’’), though not cor- 
ruptible bodies (* flesh and blood ’’); the doctrine 
neither athirms nor denies. These are all mutters 
of mere speculation. To the question, “ How are 
the dead raised up? and with what bodies do they 
come?” the Scriptures vouchsafe no further an- 
swer than “spiritual bodies,"’ “like Christ’s glori- 
ous body.” His body retained the print of the 
nails, and the rent in the side after his resurrec- 
tion, but it appeared also in various forms: he ate 
and drank with his disciples after his resurrection, 
but so did the anyels eat with Abraham; that 
body at length rose above the clouds, disappeared 
from the gaze of his disciples, and ascended to the 
right hand of God; it was seen afterwards by St. 
Stephen in heavenly glory, and by St. Paul in a 
manifestation of overwhelming splendor. But after 
all no decision is furnished in regard to those 
speculative questions; and the positivé doctrine of 
Scripture is left within the limits already stated. 

And now it remains to show that there is noth- 
ing impossible or incredible involved in this doc- 
trine. 

(1.) It is objected that a material organization 
cannot possibly be made incorruptible and immor- 
tal, and fitted to a spiritual state and spiritual 
purposes. But how does the objector know this? 

(2.) It is said to be impossible that the identical 
body should be raised, because that body will bave 
gone entirely out of existence, and in order for a 
resurrection or a restoration to take place, the thing 
so restored or raised must necessarily be in ex- 
istence. 

This must mean one of two things: either, that, 
as a definite body, in respect to its form and 
constitution, it has ceased to exist; or that, in 
respect to its very substance and the material 
which composed it, it has been annihilated. 

The latter sense cannot be intended by an ob- 
jector who recognizes the law of nature, that no 
particle of matter is ever lost. And according to 
the former sense, the objector would make the 
restoration, reconstruction, reorganization of any 
body, under any circumstances, and on any hy- 
pothesis, a sheer absurdity; for, in order that a 
body nay be restored, reconstructed, reorganized, 
he expressly makes it necessary that it should 
already exist, actually constructed and organized. 
Is this self-evident? or, perhaps the position of the 
objector comes to this: if a house, e. g., has fallen 
to ruin, and you restore it as it was before, it is not 
the same house; but if you restore it when it is 
not dilapidated, or reconstruct it without taking it 
to pieces — however great the changes you may 
make — it will be the same house. But does re- 
storing mean merely repairing? And do recon- 
structing and reorganizing mean merely changing 
the existing structure and organization? If 80, 
these words, as well as the word “resurrection,’’ are 
commonly used in an abusive sense, or rather with 
no sense at all. 

(3.) But it is thought that, even though the 
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body might be restored if it were simply resolved 
into dust, yet, inasmuch as it is resolved into 
elementary principles, into oxygen and other gases, 
which become mixed and confounded with the mass 
of gases of the same kind, or combined variously 
with vases of different kinds, it is impossible that 
the same portions of these gases should be sevre- 
gated and brought together into the same body 
again. 

This will require careful consideration. We take 
for granted that the ‘‘elementary principles ’’ into 
which the body is said to be resolved are matter, 
true and proper matter. This they certainly are 
unless our metaphysica) analysis is prosecuted be- 
yond all our chemical tests. At all events, they 
are either matter or not matter. If they are not 
matter, then masses of matter have been anni- 
hilated. If they are true and proper matter, then, 
like all matter, they are, or consist of, material 
particles. And the definite, identical, material 
particles of a cubic inch of oxygen are no more 
annihilated or absolutely lost or confounded by 
being mixed with another cubic inch, or with ten 
thousand cubic feet, of oxyyen gas, than are the 
definite identical particles of a cubic inch of dust 
by being mixed with any quantity of homogeneous 
dust. It is certainly assuming more than is se//- 
ecient to say that oruniscience cannot identify 
them and trace them throuvh their new combina- 
tions, and that omnipotence cannot segregate them 
and restore them to their former connections. It 
is not here contended that this could be done by 
any human power or merely natural process, but it 
is insisted that the thing involves no contradiction, 
and therefore is not absolutely impossible. ‘The 
case just stated involves precisely the pinching 
point of the objection, if it pinches anywhere. For, 
as to saving that one simple substance loses its 
identity by entering into composition with another 
simple substance, that is plainly false even on nat- 
ural principles. Let us try a few instances. 

If a certain number of grains of pure copper be 
combined with their definite proportion of oxygen, 
and this oxyde of copper be dissolved in nitric acid, 
we shall have the nitrate of copper, which may 
exist in a perfectly liquid form. But by decom- 
posing this nitrate of copper the pure copper may 
be reproduced — the very sane copper and no other 
— the identical copper with which the process was 
begun. Now copper is as truly an ‘elementary 
principle ’’ as oxygen gas. 

But gases themselves may be recovered from their 
combinations as well as metals. Let a quantity 
of oxygen and hydrogen be combined in due pro- 
portion for forming water. Let the water be de- 
composed by means of a quantity of potassium, 
and the hydrogen will be liberated, the very same 
hydrogen as at first; and the potash being after- 
wards decomposed, the original, identical oxygen 
may also be recovered. If, in these processes, sume 
portion of the original, simple substances should 
escape from us, it would only show the imperfec- 
tion of our manipulations, but would not in the 
slightest degree affect the applicability and force of 
the argument for the present purposes. That is a 
mere business of deyrees. No principle is in- 
volved in the recovery of the whole, which is not 
involved in the recovery of a part. If, then, with 
our limited, practical powers, we can recover a part, 
surely it cannot be said to transcend the powers of 
omnipotence to recover the whule. 

So much for the cases of inorganic combina- 
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tions. Now take cases which involve the organic 
influence of the principle of life. 

Let a quantity of calcium and a quantity of 
phosphorus be respectively combined with a due 
proportion of oxygen; let the lime be combined 
with the phosphoric acid; and let this phosphate 
be mixed with a soil (or, certain ingredients of a 
svil) which did not before contain a particle of 
caleium or phosphorus. Let some grains of wheat 
be planted in that soil; and, by an analysis of the 
product, we may obtain, in its original simple form, 
a portion at least of the identical calcium and 
phosphorus with which we began, mingled, per- 
haps, in this case, with a small proportion of each 
of those substances derived from the seed. 

One case more: A takes certain crystals of 
arsenic, and, having pulverized them aud combined 
the metal with the proper proportion of oxygen, 
mingles the poison with 13's food, who swallows it 
and dies. Some time after, by an analysis of the 
contents and coatings of B's stomach, the arsenic 
is revovered and recrystallized. It either is or is 
not the identical arsenic which A gave. If it can 
be proved to the satisfuction of a jury that it is not 
the same, then the evidence that A is guilty of the 
alleged act of poisoning B, is not at all increased 
by the detection of this arsenic in B’s stomach, for 
it is not the arsenic which A is alleged to have 
administered, but. some other. 

If it be said that the arsenic as a mass is indeed 
the same, but that the individual crystals are not 
“identical’’ with those originally pulverized, the 
answer is, that thus the specific point now in ques- 
tion is yielded, namely, that the alleged impossi- 
bility of the resurrection of the «identical ” body 
cannot arise in any degree from the fact that the 
siniple elements, into which it has been resolved, 
enter into neve combinatiens. The whole ditticulty 
is carried back to the point to which we have 
uready referred it, namely, the fact that these 
simple elements become mingled with other quan- 
tities of Aomogenevus elements. We admit, in 
the case supposed, a very high dezree of improba- 
bility that the reproduced crystals of arsenic are, 
each of them, identical, as a matter of fact, with 
some one of the original crystals. But can any 
one prove that, as a matter of fact, they certainly 
are not identical; still more, can he prove that it 
is absolutely impossible and self-countradictory that 
they should be? As to the supposition of mechan- 
ical marks or defects, they conld not indeed be re- 
produced by crystallization; but the identity being 
in other respects restored, they could easily be 
reproduced, or very nearly approximated, by me- 
chanical means. 

We plant ourselves at one of those original 
crystals. It consists of certain individual and 
identical, though homogeneous, particles, arranged 
according to a certain law in certain definite rela- 
tive positions. It is dissolved; and its particles 
are mingled with other homogeneous particles. 
Now the question is, can it be rationally conceived 
that those oriyinal particles should be sevregated 
from their present mixture, and restored, each and 
all, to their orivinal relative positions, and the 
whole to its original form? We freely admit that 
such a result cannot be secured by any skill of 
man; but we fearlessly assert that the accomplish- 
ment of such a result cannot be proved to tran- 
seend the power and wisdom of Alnighty God, 
who can identify every particle of matter which he 
has created, and control its movements from begin- 
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ning to end according to the counsels of his own 
will. We not only assert that such a result can 
be conceived to be accomplished by the exercise of 
miraculous power, but we assert that its actual 
accomplishment would not violate any known pos- 
itive laws of nature, but would be in perfect ac- 
cordance with them all; and, indeed, is one of the 
possible contingencies under those laws. But the 
inost scientific men will confess that there may be 
exceptions to. the recognized laws of nature, or 
perhaps we should rather say, higher laws harmo- 
nizing both the rule and the exception; laws which 
may transcend the scope of their loftiest general- 
izations. 

If, finally, it be insisted that, after all, the crys- 
tal so reproduced, #. e. with all its original parti- 
cles in all their original relations, is not identical "’ 
with the original crystal; then the word “ identi- 
cal’’ must be used in a sort of hyper-metaphysical 
sense in which it is not applicable to material, vis- 
ible things at all. For, according to such a view, 
supposing an ultimate particle of water to consist 
of a particle of oxygen united toa particle of hy- 
drogen (and the contrary cannot be proved), it 
would follow that, if this particle of water be 
decomposed into the two gaseous particles, the re- 
union of these same gaseous particles would not 
reproduce the ‘identical,’ original particle of 
water, but a different one. And @ fortiori it 
would follow that an ounce of water being decom- 
posed and the same elements reunited, or being 
converted into steam, and that steam condensed. 
or even being poured out of one vessel into another, 
or merely shaken in the same yessel, the water 
which would result and remain would not be 
“identical’’ with the original water, but somewhat 
different. Hence it would follow that, as all visi- 
ble material things are in a constant flux, the idea 
of identity would be absolutely inapplicable to any- 
thing in the physical universe, except, perhaps, to 
the elementary and unchangeable constituent par- 
ticles. Nay more, it would follow that all such 
words as reproduction, reorganization, restoration, 
and even reminiscence itself, not to speak of “ res- 
urrection,’’ involve a logical absurdity; and not 
only so, but the very terms “identical with "’ are 
nonsensical; for, inasmuch as, in every proposition 
which conveys any meaning, the predicate must be 
conceived, in some respect, diverse from the sub- 
ject, to assert that the one is “ identical with ’’ the 
other is a downright and palpable self-contradiction. 

(4.) The general resurrection of the bodies of 
all mankind is sometimes said to be impossible, for 
want of material wherewith to reconstruct them. 
It has been gravely asserted that after a few gen- 
erations more shall have passed away, there will 
not be matter enough in the whole globe of the 
earth to reconstruct all the bodies of the dead. 

To this it is sufticient to say that, even if such 
a reconstruction as the objector presumes were ne- 
cessary — which it is not—there is more than 
weight and mass enough of matter im the atmos 
phere which presses upon the surface of the Brit- 
ish Islands, or of the States of New England, New 
York, and New Jersey (as will be found upon a 
rigid mathematical computation, allowing the pres- 
sure upon each square foot to be 2,000 Ibs., and 
the average weicht of the bodies to be 75 Ibs. each), 
than would be necessary to reconstruct all the bod- 
ies of mankind which should have existed upon 
the earth more than 2,000,000 of years from this 
time; — and that, supposing three generations in 
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a century all the way from Adam onwards, and a 
continuous population of 1,400,000,000 of inhab- 
itants. 

(5.) It is ohjected that the same particles may 
have constituted a part of several successive human 
bodies at the moment of their dissolution; and 
therefore it is impossible that each of these bodies 
should be raised identical with that which was dis- 
solved. This brings the idea of the resurrection 
of the identical body nearer to an apparent contra- 
diction than any other form of objection that we 
know of. 

There are at least two ways of answering this 
objection. (a.) However likely the alleged fact 
may be, unless its absolute certainty can be de- 
monstrated, there is room left for the possibility 
of the contrary. How can we know but that God 
so watches over the dust of every human body, 
and so guides it in all its transmigrations that it 
shall never be found to constitute a part of any 
other human body when that body dies? Thus 
the objection is answered by demanding proof of 
the alleged fact on which it is based. (6.) As our 
bodies are constantly undergoing change while we 
live without being thereby destroyed or losing their 
identity, so the “ identical’’ body being raised, it 
may undergo an instantaneous change to an indefi- 
nite extent. It may, therefore, be instantly di- 
vested of any particles which may be required for 
the reconstruction of another body; and this Iast 
being reconstructed, any needed particles may be 
transferred to a third; and so on, to any extent. 
We have only to suppose, therefore, that the bod- 
ies of mankind shall be raised successively, in the 
order of their dissolution (at intervals however 
small, infinitely small if you please, so that there 
shall be a practical simultaneousness); and though 
a certain particle should have been common to 
every one, having passed through the whole series 
in six or eight thousand, or million, of years, yet 
it may be caused to circulate through the whole 
number again, as they may be successively raised, 
in less than the millionth part of the least assign- 
able instant of time; for no limit can be set to 
the possible rapidity of motion. Thus the objec- 
tion is answered, admitting the allegation on which 
it is based. 

It may be said that these are violent supposi- 
tions. We may admit it; but at the same time 
we have four things to say with that admission. 
(a.) Neither of those suppositions is, like the cre- 
ation of matter from nothing, absolutely incon- 
ceivable to our minds. (6.) If the objection alleged 
merely a high degree of apparent improbability 
instead of an absolute impossibility, we should not 
urge such suppositions in reply to it. (c.) Those 
suppositions are made in answer to the objection 
taken on its own principles, and entirely irrespec- 
tive of what may be the actual doctrine of Scrip- 
ture on this question. (d.) However violent the 
suppositions suggested may be, they will answer 
their present purpose of refutation, and it will be 
seen in the sequel that we shall have no need of 
them. 

(G.) The objector has all along proceeded upon 
the assumption, that the resurrection of this iden- 
tical body necessarily involves, (1) that the body 
raised must be identical with the body as it existed 
and was constituted at the moment of death; and 
(2) that, in order to be thus identical, it must con- 
sist of the rery same particles inclusively and ex- 
clusively, arranged in the very same positions, com- 
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binations, and relationships. We have above 
undertaken to refute the objections, even on the 
admission of both those assumptions; but now we 
deny them both. And we assert that in order to 
a resurrection of the body —of this identical body, 
in a true, proper, scriptural, and “ human ”’ sense, — 
it is neither necessary, in the first place, that the 
body raised should be identical with the precise 
body which expired the last breath ; nor, in the 
secoud place, that it should be identical with any 
body whatever, in so strict a seuse as that de- 
manded. 

The first point can be settled at once. Here is 
a man at the age of thirty years, in perfect health 
and soundness of body and mind. Before he dies, 
he may lose his arms or his leys; he may become 
blind and deaf, or a maniac; he may die in utter 
decrepitude. Now, if, at the last day, the body 
given him should be identical with his present 
body instead of being identical with that mutilated 
or decrepit frame with which he will have died, 
would there, be no resurrection of the body, no 
resurrection of his own proper body? Would it be 
a ‘new creation ’’ instead of a resurrection, sim- 
ply because the raised body would not be identi- 
cal with the body precisely as it existed and was 
constituted at the moment of death? Does a 
man's body never become /izs vicn until he dies — 
uutil he loses possession of it? What becomes, 
then, of all the horror so often expressed at the 
imagined reappearance of the lame, the blind, the 
halt, the withered, the crippled, the maniac, the 
savage? Why not insist also upon the resuscitation 
of the fevers and ague fits, the cancers and lepro- 
sies, the gouts and rheumatisms, and all the mortal 
diseases and ills the flesh was heir to at the moment 
of death? In short, why not maintain that, if 
the body is raised at all, it must be, when raised, in 
the very actof dying again? tor the internal states 
are as exsential to identity as the external features! 

We turn now to the second point, namely, that, 
in order to a proper resurrection of the body, it is 
not necessary that the budy raised should be iden- 
tical with any former body whatever, in such a 
sense as that it must consist of precisely the same 
elementary particles, neither more or less, arranged 
in precisely the same positions, combinations, and 
relationships. 

Now it is a well-known fact, that not only does 
a great change take place in our bodies between the 
periods of infancy and old age, but, while we live, 
they are constantly in a process of change, so that 
the body which we have at one moment is not 
perfectly ‘‘ identical’ with that which we had at 
any preceding moment; and some physivloyists 
have estimated that every particle of our material 
frame is changed in the course of about seven years. 
From this fact it follows that no person ever wakes 
with that identical body with which he went to 
sleep, yet the waking man does not fail to recog- 
nize himself. But according to this strict notion 
of identity, as often as the body sleeps, it sleeps an 
eternal sleep, and the bedy with which a man wakes 
is always a “new creation,” for the body which 
wakes is never “identical” with that which was 
lulled to slumber! Surely such absurdities will 
not be maintained. We will suppose, therefore, the 
body which risea to differ from the body which 
lived before only to the same extent as the body 
which wakes differs from the body which fell asleep ; ; 
would there then be a resurrection of the body in 
any proper senee? If so then our proposition is 
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established and the opposite assumption is over- 
thrown. And, besides, a principle is thus gained 
which reaches much farther than is barely neces- 
sary to overthrow that assumption; for, if a slight 
ditlurence is consistent with such a practical and 
substantial identity as is required for a proper res- 
urrection of the body, will any one tell us pre 
cisely the limit of this difference; except that there 
must be some organic or real historical connection, 
something continuvusly in common, between the 
body which is raised and that which lived before? 
And so much we shall certainly maintain. 

Let us here amuse ourselves a moment in con- 
structing an hypothesis. 

A. distinguished physiologist, Johannes Miiller, 
has viven a well-known theory of the “vital prin- 
ciple.’ «+ Life ig a principle,’’ says he, “or impon- 
derable matter, which is in action, in the substance 
of the geri, enters into the composition of the 
matter of this germ, and imparts to organic com- 
binations properties which cease at death.” Now 
the principle of animal life in man is presumed to 
be distinct from the intelligent and immortal spirit. 
On these premises, let us suppose that, in the 
economy of human nature it is so ordered that, 
when the spirit leaves the body, the vital principle 
is neither lost and annihilated on the one hand, 
nor ob the other able to keep up the functions of 
the animal system, but lies durmant in con- 
nection with so much of the present, natural 
body as constituted the seminal principle or es- 
sential germ of that body, and is to serve asa 
eerm for the future, spiritual body; and this por- 
tion may be truly body, material substance, and 
yet elude all possible chemical tests and sensible 
observation, all actual, physical dissolution, and all 
appropriation to any other human bedy. On the 
reunion of the spirit at the appointed hour with 
this dormant vital principle and its bodily germ, we 
may suppose an instantaneous development of the 
spiritual body in whatever vlorious form shall seem 
ood to infinite wisdom. Such a body, so produced, 
would inyolve a proper resurrection of the present 
body. The new body would be a continuation of 
the old, a proper development from it. The vermi- 
nal essence is the same, the vital or animal prin- 
ciple is the same, the conscious spirit is the same. 
The organic connection between the two is as real 
as that between any man’s present body and the 
seminal principle from which it was first developed 
in the womb; as that between the blade of wheat 
and the bare grain from which it grew. 

We throw out the above not as a doctrine, not 
as a theory of the resurrection, but asa mere casual 
hypothesis — one among many possible hypotheses 
The part assigned in it to the “vital principle” 
may be omitted, if any so prefer. And if the hy- 
pothesis as a whole is found not to be consistent 
with a proper resurrection of the body, it is by all 
means to be rejected. 

(7.) It is thought quite improbable that the 
same bodies will rise with all their present parts, 
members, organs, and appurtenances, not to say their 
peculiar abnormal developments and defects. 

We have already said, the Christian dogma of 
the resurrection contains nothing definite on these 
points. We have shown that such a resurrection, 
in all its details, is not absolutely impossible; but 
we have shown that such a resurrection is not 
necessary to the proper idea of the resurrection of 
the body. We have shown that the body raised 
would be the same as the present body, if it pos- 
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sessed the same matter and form as the present body 
possesses at any period whatever of its age. We 
now add that the resurrection of the same body 
does not require that the body raised should have 
all the matter or the precise form of the present 
body as it actually existed here at any period of life. 
It would be a resurrection of the body, and of the 
same body, if all the bodies of the dead should be 
raised in the vigor and beauty of youth or early 
manhood; the infant being instantaneously de- 
veloped to such a stature, the aged restored to it, 
and all deformities and defects forthwith removed. 
And as to organs and members; doubtless whatever 
characteristics of our present bodies will contribute 
to the glory and beauty and purposes of the future 
body of the Christian will be retained in it; and 
whatever characteristics would mar that glory or 
beauty or fruition, or interfere with those purposes, 
will be changed. It may be that the prints of the 
wounds in our Saviour’s hands and feet, or some- 
thing significantly corresponding to them, may re- 
main forever in hia glorified body, as visible me- 
mentoes of his dying love, as marks of honor and 
grace to excite all the redeemed and the holy to still 
higher strains of love and adoration and praise. 
Since we are to be comforted for our departed 
friends hy the assurance that “them that sleep in 
Jesus God will bring with Him,” it may well be 
believed that we shall recognize in the future life 
those whom we have loved in this; but to this end 
it is not necessary that the spiritual body should 
retain all or any of the lineaments of the present 
body. The beautiful plant that rises from the 
grain that has been sown and has died, differs 
widely in all its external form and aspect from the 
seed, yet by it we can as certainly distinguish its 
kind as by the seed itself. And this system of cor- 
respondences may reach much further than we have 
yet traced it. ‘The spiritual body may have an 
intensity and transparency of expression for the 
character and individuality of the soul, such as the 
brightest mortal face we ever beheld, the clearest 
and most soul-expressive eye of mortal mould into 
whose depths we ever gazed, could not enable us 
to conceive. Then, there may be means of com- 
municating thought and feeling in the future 
world, as far transcending all the power of the 
most perfect human speech as that transcends the 
inarticulate language of brutes. Thus there may 
be abundant means of recognition independent of 
any outward identity of form. 

(8.) Finally, the resurrection of the body is 
thought improbable, because science, in her deepest 
researches, finds no symptoms or intimations of 
such an event. 

It is alleged that, as far as has been ascertained 
by chemical or any other physical tests, the human 
body is subject to the same laws of development, 
growth, and decay, while it lives; and of dissolu- 
tion, decomposition, and dispersion, when it dies, 
as those to which the bodies of the ox and the 
horse are subject. But what does this prove? Does 
it prove that therefore God will not reconstruct and 
reanimate the human body? Is it therefore to be 
thought a thing incredible that God should raise 
the dead? We can see no such force of proof in 
those facts. Weare not aware that anybody has 
undertaken to bring positive evidence of a resur- 
rection of the body from chemistry or natural phil- 
osophy; and we cannot conceive what disproof there 
is in the absence of proof derivable from those 
quarters. 
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But (it is insisted) after the minutest chemical 
analysis, after the most patient and thorough test- 
ing by all known agents and re-agents, after the 
most careful examination, and after ages of ex- 
perience, we have never found any more signs of a 
tendency to a resurrection in the body of a dead 
man than in that of a dead dog. And what then ? 
Therefore there is and can be no resurrection of the 
human body? Most lame and impotent conclusion! 
As though we already knew everything pertaining 
to the powers, properties, and possibilities even of 
material things; as though we were not prying 
deeper and deeper into the secrets of nature every 
day: as though there were not evidently dynamics 
and laws at work in the material world which elude 
all our chemical tests and physical re-agents; and 
as though we could see distinctly around and above 
the power of Almighty God, which, with its higher, 
and perchance forever inscrutable laws, presides over 
and controls all the laws and functions of nature. 
All positive evidence for a resurrection of the body 
must be sought for in the teaching of Revelation; 
and that evidence, be it more or less, is not in the 
slightest degree affected by this chemico-physical 
argument; it is left just as it was and where it 
was, entire and intact. 


IV. History oF THE DOCTRINE. 


It remains to give a brief outline of the history 
of the doctrine of the Kesurrection, as it has been 
held in the Christian Church. 

The Chiliarchs and Gnostics, from the first, held 
extreme views, the former tending to an unscrip- 
tural grossness of detail, and the latter to an equally 
unscriptural refining away of the substantial fact. 
Justin Martyr, Ireneus and Tertullian, inclining to 
the Chiliarchs, taught a double resurrection. These 
and Clemens Romanus, Athenagoras, Theophilus, 
and Minutius Felix, all believed in a proper resur- 
rection of the body. Origen spiritualized it. (See 
Teller, Fides dogm. de Resur. Carnis, per 4 priora 
Secula.) Gregory of Nazianzus, Gregory of Nyssa, 
and Basil the Great, adupted in part the views of 
Origen. Jerome went to an extreme against them. 
Augustine ultimately opposed them, but more mod- 
erately. Chrysostom believed in the identity of 
the body raised and the present body, but followed 
St. Paul's exposition. Epiphanius and Theophilus 
of Alexandria agreed with Jerome; but Theophilus 
ordained Synesius, who could not assent to “the 
prevailing notions.” [Showing two things: (1) 
that certain views, namely, those of Jerome, were 
then the prevailing views, and (2) that to accept 
them was not considered (by Theophilus) essential. ] 
Rutfinus confessed the resurrection Atujus carnis, 
and John of Jerusalem distinguished between flesh 
and body, but with neither of them was Jerome 
satisfied. Jerome’s became the prevailing doctrine 
of the Church of Rome, and has so continued sub- 
stantially to the present day. The reformers gen- 
erally adopted the same doctrine, adhering, however, 
more decidedly to the Augustinian and Paulino 
representations. 

The Socinians, and, after them, the Unitarians, 
have been inclined to deny the proper resurrection 
of the body. The Swedenborgians also do the same, 
holding that each soul, immediately upon death, is 
clothed with its spiritual body. Many persons in 
all the Protestant communions have, in later years, 
felt. compelled by the presumed philosophical diffi- 
culties of the case, to give up the doctrine of a 
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proper resurrection of the body, and have either 
remained silent, without any avowed or definite 
belief upon the subject, or have openly sided with 
the Socinians or the Swedenborgians. 

The creeds and the symbols and confessions of 
the Reformed Churches, however, have remained 
unchanged. See, e. g. Article IV. of the Church 
of England, * On the Resurrection of Christ,” 
which, speaking of Christ’s ascension “with flesh, 
bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection 
of man's nature,’’ covers nearly the whole ground 
of hesitation and ditticulty. See also all the three 
creeds, especially the Athanasian. ‘That of the 
Apostles still confesses the Resurrectio carnia. 

D. R. G. 


® For the literature of this subject, one may 
consult the bibliographical appendix to W. K. 
Alver’s Critical Histury of the Doctrine of a 
Future Life, Nos, 2929-3132, and on the Resur- 
rection of Christ, Nos. 3133-3181. A. 


RE’U Qd7 Lfriend]: ‘Payad in Gen. ; [Rom.] 
“Paydy [but Vat. Alex. Payau] in Chr.: Reu, [Ra- 
gaw)}). Sun of Peley, in the line of Abraham's ances- 
tors (Gen. xi. 18, 19, 20, 21; 1 Chr. i. 25). He lived 
two hundred and thirty-nine years aceording to the 
genealogy in Genesis. Bunsen (Aibelirerk) says 
Reu is /tuha, the Arabic name for Filessa, an as- 
sertion which, borrowed from Knobel, is utterly |! 
destitute of foundation, as will be seen at once on | 
comparing the Hebrew and Arabic words. <A 
cluser resemblance might be found between Reu 
and Rhage, a large town of Media, especially if 
the Greek equivalents of the two names be taken. 

* In 1 Chr. i. 25 the A. V. ed. 1611, follow- 
ing the Bishops’ Bible and the Genevan Version, 
reads REHU, representing the Ain by H, as in 
sume other cases. A. 


REUBEN (JAW [see below]: ‘PouBiy 
and ‘PouBfy; Joseph. ‘PodBndAos: Pesh. Syr. 
Ruéil, and so also in Arab. vers. of Joshua: du- 
ben), Jacob's first-born child (Gren. xxix. 32), the 
son of Leah, apparently not born till an unusual 
interval had elapsed after the marriage (31: Joseph. 
Ant. i. 19, § 8). This is perhaps denoted by the 
name itself, whether we adopt the obvious signifi- 
cation of its present form — reu ben, i.e. * be- 
hold ye, a son!" (Gesen. Thes. p. 1247 6) —or (2) 
the explanation given in the text, which seems to 
imply that the original form was “JVB “ANT, 
rai béonyf, “Jehovah hath seen my ayiliction,” or 
(3) that of Josephus, who uniformly presents it 
as Roubel, and explains it (Andé. i. 19, § 8) as the 
“pity of God’ — frcov tov Ceo, as if from 
Oe SANT (First, Handvd. fi. 3444).¢ The no- 
tices of the patriarch Reuben in the book of Gen- 
esis and the early Jewish traditional literature are 
unusually frequent, and on the whole give a favor- 





@ Redslob ( Die Alttestamentl. Namen, 86) maintains 
that Reubel is the original form of the name, which 
was corrupted into Reuben, as Bethel into Beitin, and 
Jesreel into Serin. He treats it as signifving the 
* flock of Bel,’'a deity whose worship greatly tlour- 
ished in the neighboring country of Moab, and who 
under the name of Nebo had a famous sanctuary in 
the very territory of Reuben. In this case it would 
be a parallel to the title, people of Chemosh,” which 
ka bestowed on Moab. The alteration of the ubnoxious 
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able view of his disposition. To him, and him 
alone, the preservation of Joseph's life appears to 
have been due. Hs anguish at the disappearance 
of his brother, and the frustration of his kindly 
artifice for delivering him (Gren. xxxvii. 22), his 
recollection of the minute details of the painful 
scene many years afterwards (xlii. 22), his offer to 
take the sole responsibility of the safety of the 
brother who had succeeded to Joseph's place in the 
family (xlii. 37), all testify to a warm and (for those 
rough times) a kindly nature. Of the repulsive 
crime which mars his history, and which turned 
the blessing of his dying father into a curse — his 
adulterous connection with Bilhah, — we know from 
the Scriptures only the fact (Gen. xxxv. 22). In 
the post-biblical traditions it is treated either as 
not having actually occurred (as in the Jargum 
Pseudojonathan), or else as the result of a sudden 
temptation acting on a het and vigorous nature (as 
in the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs) —a 
parallel, in some of its circumstances, to the in- 
trivue of David with Bathshebu. Some severe 
temptation there must surely have been to impel 
Reuben to an act which, regarded in its social rather 
than in its moral aspect, would be peculiarly abhor- 
rent to a patriarchal society, and which is specially 
and repeatedly reprobated in the Law of Muses, 
The Rabbinical version of the occurrence (as given 
in Zarg. Pseudgon.) is very characteristic, and 
well illustrates the difference between the spirit of 
early and of late Jewish history. Reuben went 
and disordered the couch of Bilhah, his father’s 
concubine, which was placed right opposite the 
couch of Leah, and it was counted unto him as if 
he had lain with her. And when Israel heard it 
it displeased him, and he said, ‘lo! an unworthy 
person shall proceed from me, as Ishmael did from 
Abraham and Esau from my father.’ And the 
Holy Spirit answered him and said, ¢ All are right- 
eous, and there is not one unworthy among them.’ ”’ 
Reuben’s anxiety to save Joseph is represented as 
arising froma desire to conciliate Jacob, and his 
absence while Joseph was sold from his sitting 
alune on the mountains in penitent fasting. 

‘These traits, slight as they are, are those of an 
ardent, impetuous, unbalanced, but not ungenerous 
nature; not crafty and cruel, as were Simeon and 
Levi, but rather, to use the metaphor of the dying 
patriarch, boiling © up like a vessel of water over the 
rapid wood-fire of the nomad tent, and as quickly 
subsiding into apathy when the fuel was with- 
drawn. 

At the time of the migration into Egypt¢ Reu- 
ben's sons were four (Gen. xlvi. 9; 1 Chr. v. 3). 
From them sprang the chief families of the tribe 
(Num. xxvi. 5-11). One of these families — that 
of Pallu— became notorious as producing Eliab, 
whose sons or descendants, Dathan and Abiram, 
perished with their kinsman On in the divine ret- 
ribution for their conspiracy against Muses (Num. 


syllable in Reudel would, on thia theory, find a paral- 
lel in the Merib/aa/ and Eshhaal of Saul's fumily, who 
became Mephibosheth and Ishbesheth, 

6 Such appears to be a more accurate rendering of 
the word which in the A. V. is rendered ‘ unstable” 
((tenen, Pent. Sam. p. 33). 

¢ According to the ancient tradition preserved by 
Demetrius (in Euseb. Prap. Ev. ix. 21), Reuben was 
40 years old at the time of the migration. 
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xvi. 1, xxvi. 8-11). The census at Mount Sinai 
(Num. i. 20, 21, ii. 11) shows that at the Exodus 
the numbers of the tribe were 46,500 men above 
twenty years of age, and fit for active warlike ser- 
vice. In point of numerical strenzth, Reuben was 
then sixth on the list, Gad, with 45,650 men, being 
next below. On the borders of Canaan, after the 
plague which punished the idolatry of Baal-Peor, the 
numbers had fallen slightly, and were 43,730; Gad 
was 40,500; and the position of the two in the list 
is lower than before, :{phraim and Simeon being the 
only two smaller tribes (Num. xxvi. 7, &c.). 
During the journey through the wilderness the 
position of Reuben was on the south side of the 
Tabernacle. The camp" which went under his 
name was formed of his own tribe, that of Simeon 2 
(Leah's second son), and Gad (son of Zilpah, Leah's 
slave). ‘Ihe standard of the camp was a deer > 
with the inscription, ‘ Hear, oh Israel! the Lord 
thy God is one Lord! "’ and its place in the march 
was second (Jargum Pseudyun. Num. ii. 10-16). 
The Reubenites, like their relatives and neigh- 
bors on the journey, the Gadites, bad maintained 
through the march to Canaan the ancient calling 
of their forefathers. The putriarchs were “ feeding 
their flocks’ at Shechem when Joseph was sold 
into Egypt. It was as men whose “trade had 
been about cattle from their youth’’ that they 
were presented to Pharaoh (Gen. xlvi. 32, 34), and 
in the land of Goshen they settled “with their 
flocks and herds and all that they had ’’ (xlvi. 32, 
xlvii. 1). Their cattle accompanied them in their 
flight from Egypt (Ex. xii. 38), not a hoof was 
left behind; and there are frequent allusions to them 
on the journey (Ex. xxxiv. 3; Num. xi. 22; Deut. 
viii. 13, &.). But it would appear that the tribes 
who were destined to settle in the confined territory 
between the Mediterranean and the Jordan had, 
during the journey through the wilderness, for- 
tunately relinquished that taste for the possession 
of cattle which they could not have maintained 
after their settlement at a distance from the wide 
pastures of the wilderness. ‘Thus the cattle had 
come into the hands of Reuben, Gad, and the half 
of Manasseh (Num. xxxii. 1), and it followed nat- 
urally that when the nation arrived on the open 
downs east of the Jordan, the three tribes just 
named should prefer a request to their leader to be 
allowed to remain in a place so perfectly suited to 
their requirements. The part selected by Keuben 
had at that date the special name of ‘the Mishor,”’ 
with reference possibly to its evenness (Stanley, 
S. ¢ P. App. § 6). Under its modern name of 
the Belka it is still esteemed beyond all others by 
the Arab sheep-masters. It is well watered, covered 
with smooth short turf, and losing itself gradually 
in those illimitable wastes which have always been 
and always will be the favorite resort of pastoral 
nomad tribes. The country east of Jordan does 
not appear to have been included in the original 
land promised to Abraham. That which the spies 
examined was comprised, on the east and west, 


@ Reuben and Simeon are named together by Jacob 
in Gen. xiviii. 5; and there is perhaps a trace of the 
connection in the interchange of the names in Jud. 
viii. 1 (Wulg.) and ix. 2. 

b It is said that this was originally an ox, but 
changed by Moses, lest it should recall the sin of the 
golden calf. 

c¢ A few versions have been bold enough to render 
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between the ‘const of Jordan" and “the sea.’’ 
But for the pusillanimity of the greater number of 
the tribes it would have been entered from the south, 
(Num. xiii. 30), and in that case the east of Jor- 
dan might never have been peopled by Israel at 
all. 

Accordingly, when the Reubenites and their fel- 
lows approach Moses with their request, his main 
objection is that by what they propose they will 
discourage the hearts of the children of Israel 
from going over Jordan into the land which Jeho- 
vah had given them (Num. xxxii. 7). It is only on 
their undertaking to fulfill their part in the conquest 
of the western country, the land of Canaan proper, 
and thus satisfying him that their proposal was 
grounded in no selfish desire to escape a full share 
of the difficulties of the conquest, that Moses will 
consent to their proposal. 

The “blessing” of Reuben by the departing 
Lawgiver (Deut. xxxiii. 6] is a passage which has 
severely exercised translators and commentators. 
Strictly translated as they stand in the received 
Hebrew text, the words are as follows: ¢— 


Let Reuben live and not die, 
And let his men be a number” (i. ¢. few). 


As to the first line there appears to be no doubt, 
but the second line has been interpreted in two 
exactly opposite ways. 1. By the LXX.:— 


* And let his mend be many in number.” 


This has the disadvantage that “EDD is never 
employed elsewhere for a large number, but always 
for a small one (e. g. 1 Chr. xvi. 19; Job xvi. 22; 
la. x. 193 Ez. xii. 16). 


2. That of our own Auth. Version: — 
* And let not his men be few.” 


Here the negative of the first line is presumed to 
convey its force to the second, though not there 
expressed. This is countenanced by the ancient 
Syriac Version (Peshito) and the translations of 
Junius and Tremellius, and Schott and Winzer. 
It also has the important support of Gesenius 
(Thes. p. 968 a, and Pent. Sam. p. 44). 


3. A third and very ingenious interpretation is 
that adopted by the Veneto-Greek Version, and also 
by Michaelis (Bibel fiir Ungelehrten, Text), which 


assumes that the vowel-points of the word Wi1%D, 
“his men,” are altered to WWD, «his dead '” — 


* And let his dead be few *? — 


as if in allusion to some recent mortality in the 
tribe, such as that in Simeon after the plague of 
Baal-Peor. 

These interpretations, unless the last should 
prove to be the original reading, originate in the 
fact that the words in their naked sense convey a 
curse and not a blessing. Fortunately, though 
dittering widely in detail, they agree in general 


the Hebrew as it rtands. Thus the Vulgate, Luther, 
De Wette, and Bunsen. 

d The Alex. LAX. adds the name of Simeon (“and 
let Symeon be many in number’): but this, though 
approved of by Michaelis (in the notes to the passage 
in his Bubel fiir Ungelehrten), on the ground that there 
is no reason for omitting Simeon, is not supported by 
any Codex or any other Version. 
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meaning. The benediction of the great leader 
goes out over the tribe which was about to separate 
itself from its brethren, in a fervent aspiration for 
its welfare through all the risks of that remote and 
trying situation. 

Both in this and the earlier blessing of Jacob, 
Reuben retains his place at the head of the family, 
and it must not be overlooked that the tribe, to- 
gether with the two who associated themselves 
with it, actually received its inheritance before 
either Judah or Ephraim, to whom the birthrivht 
which Reuben had forfeited was transferred (1 Chr. 
v. 1). 

From this time it seems as if a bar, not only the 
material one of distance, and of the intervening 
river and mountain-wall, but also of ditference in 
feeling and habits, gradually grew up more sub- 
stantially between the eastern and western tribes. 
The first act of the former after the completion of 
the conquest, and after they had taken part in 
the soleinn ceremonial in the valley between Ebal 
and Geriziny, shows how wide a gap already ex- 
isted between their ideas and those of the western 
tribes. 

The pile of stones which they erected on the 
western bank of the Jordan to mark their boun- 
dary —to testify to after ages that thouvh sep- 
arated by the rushing river from their brethren and 
the country in which Jehovah had fixed the place 
where He would be worshipped, they had still a 
right to return to it for his worship — was erected 
in accordance with the unalterable habits of Be- 
douin tribes both before and since. It was an act 
identical with that in which Laban and Jacob 
engaged at parting, with that which is constantly 
performed by the Bedouins of the present day. 
But by the Israelites west of Jordan, who were fast 
relinquishing their nomad habits and feelings for 
those of more settled permanent life, this act was 
completely misunderstood, and was construed into 
an attempt to set up a rival altar to that of the 
Sacred Tent. The incompatibility of the idea to 
the mind of the Western Israelites is shown by the 
fact, that notwithstanding the disclaimer of the 
2} tribes, and notwithstanding that disclaimer hav- 
ing proved satisfactory even to Phinehas, the author 
of Joshua xxii. retains the name mizbéach for the 
pile, a word which involves the idea of sacrifice — 
t. e. of sliughter (see Gesenius, Thes. p. 402) — in- 
stead of applying to it the term gal, as is done in the 
case (Gren. xxxi. 46) of the precisely similar ‘+ heap 
of witness.”"® Another Keubenite erection, which 
for long kept up the memory of the presence of the 
tribe on the west of Jordan, was the stone of Bohan 
ben-Reuben which formed a landmark on the boun- 
dary between Judah and Benjamin. (Josh. xv. 
6.) This was a sinvle stone (den), not a pile, 
and it appears to have stood somewhere on the road 
from Bethany to Jericho, not far from the ruined 
khan so well known to travellers. 

No judge, no prophet, no hero of the tribe of 
Reuben is handed down to us. In the dire ex- 





@ In the Revised Translation of the Holy Scriptures 


by the Rev. C. Wellbeloved and others (London, 1857) ; 


the passage is rendered — 


** Mav Reuben live and not die, 
ough his rnen be few.” 
An excellent evasion of the difficulty, provided it be 
admissible as a translation. 
> The “altar” is actually called Ed, or ‘ witness” 
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tremity of their brethren in the north under 
Deborah and Harak, they contented themselves 
with debating the news amongst the streams of 
the Mishor: the distant distress of his brethren 
could not move Reuben, he lingered among his 
sheepfolds and preferred the shepherd's pipe 4 and 
the bleating of the flocks, to the clamor of the 
trumpet and the turmoil of battle. His individ- 
uality fades more rapidly than Giad's. ‘The eleven 
valiant Gadites who swam the Jordan at its highest 
to join the son of Jesse in his trouble (1 Chr. xii. 
8-15), Barzillai, Elijah the Gileadite, the sieve of 
Ramoth-Gilead with its picturesque incidents, all 
give a substantial reality to the tribe and country 
of Gad. But no person, no incident, is recorded, 
to place Reuben before us in uny distincter form 
than as a member of the community (if com- 
munity it can be called) of “the Reubenites, the Ga- 
dites, and the half-tribe of Manasseh " (1 Chr. xii. 
37). The very towns of his inheritance — Hesh- 
bon, Aroer, Kirjathaim, Dibon, Baal-meon, Sibmah, 
Jazer, — are familiar to us as Moabite, and not as 
Israelite towns. The city-life so characteristic of 
Moabite civilization had no hold on the Reubenites. 
They are most in their element when engaged in 
continual broils with the children of the desert, 
the Hedouin tribes of Hlayar, Jetur, Nephish, 
Nodab; driving off their mvriads of cattle, asses, 
camels; dwelling in their ents, as if to the manor 
born (1 Chr. v. 10), gradually spreading over the 
vast. wilderness which extends fruin Jordan to the 
Euphrates (ver. 9), and every day-receding further 
and further from any community of feeling or of 
interest with the western tribes. 

Thus remote from the central seat of the na- 
tional government and of the national religion, it 
is not to be wondered at that Reuben relinquished 
the faith of Jehovah. «They went a whoring 
after the gods of the people of the land whom God 
destroyed before them,"’ and the last historical 
notice which we possess of them, while it records 
this fact, records also as its natural consequence 
that the Reubenites and (sadites, and the half-tribe 
of Manasseh, were carried off by Pul and Tiglath- 
Pileser, and pliced in the districts on and about 
the river Ahabir in the upper part of Mesopo- 
tamia — “in Halah, and Habor, and Hara, and 
the river Gozan’’ (1 Chr. v. 26). G. 


* REUBENITES (22587: commonly 
‘PouBhy, but Josh. xxii. 1, of viol ‘PouBhy, Alex. 
ot PouBnvira:; 1 Chr. xxvi. 32, ‘PouBnyi [Vat. 
-vet]: Ruben, Rudenthe), and once sing., REU’- 
BENITE (1 Chr. xi. 42; LAX. omit; Vulg. 
Rubenites). Descendants of REUBEN (Num. xxvi. 
7; Deut. iii. 12, 16, iv. 43, xxix. 8; Josh. i. 12, 
xii. 6, xiii. 8, xxii. 1; 2 K. x. 33; 1 Chr. v. 6, 26, 
xi. 42, xii. 37, xxvi. 32, xxvii. 16). A. 


REVEL (ONY [friend of God] : 'Pa- 
youha: Rahuel, Raquel). The name of several 
persons mentioned in the Bible. 

1. One of the sons of Esau, by his wife Bashe- 


(Josh. xxii. 34) by the Bedouin Reubenites, just as the 
pile of Jacob and Laban was called Gal-ed, the heap 
of witness. 

¢ The word used here. pe/rg, seems to refer to arti- 
ficial streams or ditches for irrigation. [River.] 

d@ This is Ewald’s rendering ( Dichter des A. B. i. 130), 
adopted by Bunsen, of the passage rendered in the 
A. V. “bleating of the flocks.” 
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math sister of Ishmael. ILis sons were four — 
Nahath, Zerah, Shammah, and Mizzah, « dukes” 
of Edum (Gen. xxxvi. 4, 10, 138, 17; 1 Chr. i. 35, 
37). 

2. One of the names of Moses’ father-in-law 
(Ex. ii. 18); the same which, through adherence 
to the LXX. form, is given in another passage of 
the A. V. RAGuEL. Moses’ father-in-law was a 
Midianite, but the Midianites are in a well-known 
passage (Gen. xxxvii. 28) called also Ishmaelites, 
and if this may be taken strictly, it is not im- 
possible that the name of Keuel may be a token 
of his connection with the Ishmaelite tribe of that 
name. There is, however, nothing to confirm this 
sugyveation. 

3. Father of Eliasaph, the leader of the tribe of 
Gad, at the time of the census at Sinai (Num. ii. 
14). In the parallel passages the name is given 
DEVEL, which is retained in this instance also by 

the Vulgate (Duel). 
- 4, A Benjamite whose name occurs in the gene- 
alogy of a certain Elah, one of the chiefs of the 
tribe at the date of the settlement of Jerusalem 
(1 Chr. ix. 8). G. 


REUMAH (TOA [raised, high]: Pevua; 
Alex. Penpa: Roma). The concubine of Nahor, 
Abraham's brother (Gen. xxii. 24). 


REVELATION OF ST. JOHN (Azoxd- 
Aus Iwdvvov: Apocalypsis Beati Joannis Apos- 
toli). The following subjects in connection with 
this book seem to have the chief claim for a place 
in this article: — 


A. CANONICAL AUTHORITY AND AUTHOR- 
SHIP. 

‘B. Time AND PLACE OF WRITING. 

C. LANGUAGE. 

D. CoNTENTS AND STRUCTURE. 

FE. History oF INTERPRETATION. 


A. CANONICAL AUTHORITY AND AUTHOR- 
SHLP. — The question as to the canonical authority 
of the Revelation resolves itself into a question of 
authorship. If it can be proved that a book, claim- 
ing so distinctly as this does the authority of divine 
inspiration, was actually written by St. John, then 
no doubt will be entertained as to its title to a 
place in the Canon of Scripture. 

Was, then, St. John the Apostle and Evangelist 
the writer of the Revelation? This question was 
first mooted by Dionysius of Alexandria (Kusebius, 
Ht. E. vii. 25). The doubt which he modestly 
suggested has been confidently proclaimed in mod- 
ern times by Luther ( Vorrede auf die Offenbarung, 
1522 and 1534), and widely diffused through his 
influence. Liicke (Ainleitung, p. 802), the most 
learned and diligent of modern critics of the Reve- 
lation, agrees with a majority of the eminent 
scholars of Germany in denying that St. John was 
the author.. 

But the general belief of the mass of Christians 
in all ages has been in favor of St. John's author- 
ship. ‘The evidence adduced in support of that 
belief consists of (1) the assertions of the author, 
and (2) historical tradition. 

(1.) The author's description of himself in the 
Ist and 22d chapters is certainly equivalent to an 
assertion that he is the Apostle. (a.) He names 
himself simply John, without prefix or addition — 
a name which at that period, and in Asia, must 
have been taken by every Christian as the designa- 
tion in the first instance of the yreat Apostle who 
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dwelt at Ephesus. Doubtless there were other 
Johns among the Christians at that time, but only 
arrogance or an intention to deceive could account 
for the assumption of this simple style by any other 
writer. He is also described as (4) a servant of 
Christ, (c) one who had borne testimony as an 
eye-witness of the word of God and of the testi- 
mony of Christ — terms which were surely designed 
to identify him with the writer of the verses John 
xix. 35, i. 14, and 1 John i. 2. He is (¢) in Pat- 
mos for the word of God and the testimony of 
Jesus Christ: it may be easy to suppose that other 
Christians of the same name were banished thither, 
but the Apostle is the only John who is distinctly 
named in early history as an exile at Patmos. He 
is also (e) a fellow-sufferer with those whom he 
addresses, and (/°) the authorized channel of the 
most direct and important communication that 
was ever made to the seven churclies of Asia, of 
which churches John the Apostle was at that time 
the spiritual governor and teacher. Lastly (y) the 
writer was a fellow-servant of angels and a brother 
of prophets — titles which are far more suitable to 
one of the chief Apostles, and far more likely to 
have been assigned to him than to any other man 
of less distinction. All these marks are found 
united together in the Apostle John, and in him 
alone of all historical persons. We must go out 
of the region of fact into the region of conjecture 
to find such another person. <A candid reader of 
the Revelation, if previously acquainted with St. 
Jolin's other writings and life, must inevitably con- 
clude that the writer intended to be identified with 
St. John. It is strange to see so able a critic as 
Liicke (Lindeitung, p. 514) meeting this conclusion 
with the conjecture that some Asiatic disciple and 
namesake of the Apostle may have written the 
book in the course of some missionary labors or 
some time of sacred retirement in Patmos. Equally 
unavailing against this conclusion is the objection 
brought by Ewald, Credner, and others, from the 
fact that a promise of the future blessedness of the 
Apostles is implied in xviii. 20 and xxi. 14; as if 
it were inconsistent with the true modesty and 
humility of an Apostle to record — as Daniel of 
old did in much plainer terms (Dan. xii. 18) —a 
divine promise of salvation to himself personally. 
Rather those passages may be taken as instances of 
the writer quietly accepting as his just due such 
honorable mention as belongs to all the Apostolic 
company. Unless we are prepared to give up the 
veracity and divine origin of the whole book, and 
to treat the writer's account of himself as a mere 
fiction of a poet trying to cover his own insivnifi- 
cance with an honored name, we must accept that 
description as a plain statement of fact, equally 
credible with the rest of the book, and in har- 
mony with the simple, honest, truthful character 
which is stamped on the face of the whole narra- 
tive. 

Besides this direct assertion of St. John’s author- 
ship, there is also an implication of it running 
through the book. Generally, the instinct of single- 
minded, patient, faithful students has led them to 
discern a connection between the Revelation and 
St. John, and to recognize not merely the same 
Spirit as the source of this and other books of Holy 
Scripture, but also the same peculiarly - formed 
human instrument employed both in producing 
this book and the fourth Gospel, and in speaking 
the characteristic words and performing the char- 
acteristic actions recorded of St. John. This evi- 
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dence is set forth at great length, and with much 
force and eloquence, by J. P. Lange, in his Hssay 
on the Connection between the Individuality of the 
Apostle John and that of the Apocalypse, 1838 
(Vermischte Schriften, ii. 173-231). After in- 
vestigating the peculiar features of the Apostle’s 
character and position, and (in reply to Liicke) the 
personal traits shown by the writer of the Revela- 
tion, he concludes that the book is a mysterious 
but genuine effusion of prophecy under the New 
Testament, imbued with the spirit of the Gospel, 
the product of a spiritual gift so peculiar, so great 
and noble that it can be ascribed to the Apostle 
John alone. The Revelation requires for its writer 
St. John, just as his peculiar genius requires for 
its utterance a revelation. 

(2.) To come to the historical testimonies in 
favor of St. John’s authorship: these are singularly 
distinct and numerous, and there is very little to 
weigh against them. (a.) Justin Martyr, cir. 150 
A. D., says: “A man among us whose name was 
John, one of the Apostles of Christ, in a revelation 
which was made to him, prophesied that the be- 
lievers in our Christ shall live a thousand years in 
Jerusalem" ( Tryph. § 81, p. 179, ed. Ben.).  (6.) 
The author of the Muratorian Fragment, cir. 170 
A. D., speaks of St. John as the writer of the 
Apocalypse, and describes him as a predecessor of 
St. Paul, ¢. ¢e. as Credner and Liicke candidly in- 
terpret it, his predecessor in the ottice of Apostle. 
(c.) Melito of Sardes, cir. 170 A. D., wrote a treatise 
on the Revelation of John. Eusebius (H. £. iv. 
26) mentions this among the books of Melito which 
had come to his knowledge; and, as he carefully 
records objections against the Apostle's authorship, 
it may be fairly presumed, notwithstanding the 
doubts of Kleuker and Liicke (p. 514), that Euse- 
bius found no doubt as to St. John’s authorship in 
the book of this ancient Asiatic bishop. (¢.) The- 
ophilus, bishop of Antioch, cir. 180, in a controversy 
with Hermogenes, quotes passayes out of the Rev- 
elation of John (Euseb. H. #. iv. 24). (e.) lrenzus, 
cir. 195, apparently never having heard a suggestion 
of any other author than the Apostle, often quotes 
the Revelation as the work of John. In iy. 20, § 
11, he describes John the writer of the Revelation 
as the same who was leaning on Jesus’ bosom at 
supper, and asked Him who should betray Him. 
The testimony of Irenzeus as to the authorship of 
Revelation is perhaps more important than that 
of any other writer: it mounts up into the preced- 
ing generation, and is virtually that of a contem- 
porary of the Apostle. For in v. 30, § 1, where he 
vindicates the true reading (666) of the number 
of the Beast, he cites in support of it not only the 
old vorrect copies of the book, but also the oral 
testimony of the very persons who themselves had 
seen St. John face to face. It is obvious that 
Irenseus's reference for information on such a point 
to those contemporaries of St. John implies his 
undoubting belief that they, in common with him- 
self, viewed St. John as the writer of the book. 
Liicke (p. 574) suggests that this view was possibly 
groundless, because it was entertained before the 


learned fathers of Alexandria had set the example, 


of historical criticism; but his sugyestion scarcely 
weakens the force of the fact that such was the 
belief of Asia, and it appears a strange suggestion 
when we remember that the critical discernment 
of the Alexandrians, to whom he refers, led them 
to coincide with Ireneus in his view. (/-) Apol- 
lonius (cir. 200) of Ephesus (?), in controversy with 
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the Montanists of Phrygia, quoted passages out of 
the Revelation of John, and narrated a miracle 
wrought by John at Ephesus (Euseb. H/. £. v. 18). 
(y-) Clement of Alexandria (cir. 200) quotes the 
buok as the Revelation of John (Séromata, vi. 13, 
p. 667), and as the work of an Apostle (Pad. ii. 
12, p. 207). (A.) ‘Tertullian (A. D. 207), in at 
least one place, quotes by name “the Apostle John 
in the Apocalypse’? (Adv. Marcion. iii. 14). (4.) 
Hippolytus (cir. 230) is said, in the inscription on 
his statue at Rome, to have composed an apology 
for the Apocalypse and Gospel of St. John the 
Apostle. He quotes it as the work of St. John 
(De Antichristo, § 36, col. 756, ed. Migne). (7.) 
Origen (cir. 233), in his Commentary on St. John, 
quoted by Eusebius (H. £. vi. 25), says of the 
Apostle, ‘he wrote also the Revelation.” ‘The tes- 
timonies of later writers, in the third and fourth 
centuries, in favor of St. John’s authorship of the 
Revelation, are equally distinct and far more numer- 
ous. They may be seen quoted at length in Liicke, 
pp. 628-638, or in Dean Alford's Prolegomena 
(N. 7., vol. iv. pt. ii.). It may suffice here to say 
that they include the names of Victorinus, Meth- 
odius, Ephrem Syrus, Epiphanius, Kasil, Hilary, 
Athanasius, Gregory [of Nyssa], Didymus, Am- 
brose, Auvustine, and Jerome. — 

All the foregoing writers, testifying that the book 
caine from an Apvstle, believed that it was a part 
of Holy Scripture. But many whose extant works 
cannot be quoted for testimony to the authorship 
of the book refer to it as possessing canonical au- 
thority. ‘Thus (a.) Papias, who is described by 
lrenwus as a hearer of St. John and friend of Poly- 
carp, is cited, together with other writers, by An- 
dreas of Cappadocia, in his Commentary on the 
Revelation, as a guarantee to later ages of the 
divine inspiration of the book (Routh, Relig. Saer. 
i. 15; Cramer's Cutena, Oxford, 1840, p. 176). The 
value of this testimony has not been impaired by 
the controversy to which it has given rise, in which 
Liicke, Bleek, Hengstenberg, and Rettig have taken 
ditferent parts. (6.) In the Epistle from the 
Churches of Lyons and Vienne, a. p. 177, inserted 
in Eusebius, “Hf. £. v. 1-3, several passages (e. g. i. 
5, xiv. 4, xxii. 11) are quoted or referred to in the 
same way as passazes of books whose canonical 
authority is unquestioned. (c.) Cyprian (Epp. 10, 
12, 14, 19, ed. Fell) repeatedly quotes it as a part 
of canonical Scripture. Chrysostom makes no dis- 
tinct allusion to it in any extant writing; but we 
are informed by Suidas that he received it as canon- 
ical. Although omitted (perhaps as not adapted 
for public reading in church) from the list of 
canonical books in the Council of Laodicea, it was 
admitted into the list of the Third Council of 
Carthage, A. D. 397. 

Such is the evidence in favor of St. John’s 
authorship and of the canonical authority of this 
book. ‘The following facts must be weighed on the 
other side. 

Marcion, who regarded all the Apostles except 
St. Paul as corrupters of the truth, rejected the 
Apocalypse and all other books of the N. ‘IT. which 
were not written by St. Paul. The Alogi, an 
obscure sect, cirea 180 A. D., in their zeal against 
Montauism, denied the existence of spiritual gifts 
in the church, and rejected the Revelation, saying 
it was the work, not of Jubn, but of Cerinthus 
(Epiphanius, Adv. /fer. li.). The Roman preshy- 
ter Caius (circa 196 A. D.), who also wrote against 
Montanism, is quoted by Eusebius (/. £. iii. 28) 
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as ascribing certain Revelations to Cerinthus: but it 
is doubted (see Kouth, Kel. Sacr. ii. 158) whether 
the Revelation of St. John is the book to which 
Caius refers. But the testimony which is consid- 
ered the most important of all in ancient times 
against the Revelation is contained in a fragment 
of Dionysius of Alexandria, circa 240 A. v., the 
most influential and perhaps the ablest bishop in 
that age. ‘Ihe passage, taken from a book On the 
Promises, written in reply to Nepos, a learned 
Judaizing Chiliast, is quoted by Kusebius (//. £. 
vii. 25). The principal points in it are these: 
Dionysius testifies that some writers befure him 
altogether repudiated the Revelation as a forgery 
of Cerinthyus; many brethren, however, prized it 
very highly, and Dionysius would not venture to 
reject it, but received it in faith as containing 
things too deep and too sublime for his understand- 
ing. [In his Epistle to Hermammon (Euseb. #. £. 
vii. 10) he quotes it as he would quote Holy Scrip- 
ture.] He accepts as true what is stated in the 
book itself, that it was written by John, but he 
argues that the way in which that name is men- 
tioned, and the general character of the language, 
are unlike what we should expect from John the 
Evangelist aud Apostle; that there were many 
Johns in that age. He would not say that John 
Mark was the writer, since it is not known that he 
was in Asia. He supposes it must be the work of 
some John who lived in Asia; and he observes 
there are said to be two tombs in Ephesus, each of 
which bears the name of John. He then points 
out at length the superiority of the style of the 
Gospel and the First Kpistle of John to the style 
of the Apocalypse, and says, in conclusion, that, 
whatever he may think of the language, he does 
not deny that the writer of the Apocalypse actually 
saw what he describes, and was endowed with the 
divine gifta of knowledge and prophecy. To this 
extent, and no farther, Dionysius is a witness 
against St. John's authorship. It is obvious that 
he felt keenly the ditficulty arising from the use 
made of the contents of this book by certain un- 
sound Christians under his jurisdiction; that he 
was acquainted with the doubt as to its canonical 
authority which some of his predecessors entertained 
as an inference from the nature of its contents; 
that he deliberately rejected their doubt and ac- 
cepted the contents of the book as given by the 
inspiration of God; that, although he did not un- 
derstand how St. John could write in the style in 
which the Revelation is written, he yet knew of no 
authority for attributing it, as he desired to at- 
tribute it, to some other of the numerous persons 
who bore the name of John. A weightier ditliculty 
arises from the fact that the Revelation is one of 
the books which are absent from the ancient Peshito 
version; and the only trustworthy evidence in favor 
of its reception by the ancient Syrian Church is a 
sinvle quotation which is adduced from the Syriac 
works (ii. d32 c) of Ephrem Syrus.  [usebius is 
remarkably sparing in his quotations from the 
‘+ Revelation of John,’’ and the uncertainty of his 
opinion about it is best shown by his statement in 
H. £. iii. 39, that “it is likely that the Revelation 
was seen by the second John (the Ephesian pres- 
byter), if any one is unwilling to believe that it 
was seen by the Apostle."’ Jerome states (kp. ad 
Dardanum, ete.) that the Greek churches felt, with 


@ * This cannot properly be said of Cyril of Jeru- 


salem (fl. A. D. 350), who clearly repudiates it as not | of the N. T. pp. 398, 491 f. 
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respect to the Revelation, a similar doubt to that 
of the Latins respecting the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Neither he nor his equally influential contemporary 
Augustine shared such doubts, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theodoret 
abstained from making use of the book, sharing, it 
is possible, the doubts to which Jerome refers. But 
they have not gone so far as to express a distinct 
opinion against it.¢ The silence of these writers is 
the latest evidence of any importance that has been 
adduced against the overwhelming weight of the 
testimony in fayor of the canonical authority and 
authorship of this book. 

B. TIME AND PLACE OF WRITING. — The date 
of the Revelation is given by the great majority of 
critics as A. D. 95-97. The weighty testimony of 
Irenseus is almost sufficient to prevent any other 
conclusion. He says (Adv. Her. v. 30, § 3): ** It 
(i. e. the Revelation) was seen no very long time 
ago, but almost in our own generation, at the close 
of Domitian’s reign.’’ Eusebius also records as a 
tradition which he does not question, that in the 
persecution under Domitian, John the Apostle and 
Evangelist, being yet alive, was banished to the 
island Patmos for his testimony of the divine word. 
Allusions in Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
point in the same direction. There is no mention 
in any writer of the first three centuries of any 
other time or place. Epiphanius (li. 12), obviously 
by mistake, says that John prophesied in the reign 
of Claudius. ‘Iwo or three obscure and later au- 
thorities say that John was banished under Nero. 

Unsupported by any historical evidence, some 
commentators have put forth the conjecture that 
the Revelation was written as early as the time of 
Nero. ‘This is simply their inference from the style 
and contents of the book. But it is difficult to see 
why St. John’s old age rendered it, as they allege, 
impossible for him to write his inspired message 
with force and vigor, or why his residence in 
Ephesus must have removed the Hebraistic pecu- 
liarities of his Greek. It is difficult to see in the 
passages i. 7, ii. 9, iii. 9, vi. 12, 16, xi. 1, anything 
which would lead necessarily to the conclusion, that 
Jerusalem was in a prosperous condition, and that 
the predictions of its fall had not been fultilled 
when those verses were written. A more weighty 
argument in favor of an early date might be urged 
from a modern interpretation of xvii. 10, if that 
interpretation could be established. Galba is al- 
leged to be the sixth king, the one that “is.’” In 
Nero these interpreters see the Beast that was 
wounded (xiii. 3), the Beast that was and is not, 
the eighth king (xvii. 11). For some time after 
Nero’s death the Roman populace believed that he 
was not dead, but had fled into the Kast, whence 
he would return and regain his throne: and these 
interpreters venture to suggest that the writer of 
the Kevelation shared and meant to express the 
absurd popular delusion. Even the able and learned 
Reuss ( 7%eol. Chret. i. 443), by way of supporting 
this interpretation, advances his untenable claim 
to the first discovery of the name of Nero Cesar 
in the number of the beast, 666. The inconsistency 
of this interpretation with prophetic analogy, with 
the context of Revelation, and with the fact that 
the book is of divine origin, is pointed out by 
Hengstenberg at the end of his Commentary on 
ch. xiii., and by Elliott, Mure Apoc. iv. 547. 


canonical ( Catech. iv. 83, al. 22). See Westcott, Canon 
A. 
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It has been inferred from i. 2, 9, 10, that the 
Revelation was written in Ephesus, immediately 
after the Apostle’s return from Patmos. But the 
text is scarcely sufficient to support this conclusion. 
The style in which the messages to the Seven 
Churches are delivered rather suvgesta the notion 
that the book was written in Patmos. 

C. LANGUAGK. — The doubt first suggested by 
Harenberg, whether the Kevelation was written in 
Aramaic, has met with little or no reception. The 
silence of all ancient writers as to any Arainaic 
original is alone a sutticient answer to the sucves- 
tion. Lticke (/inleit. 441) has also collected in- 
ternal evidence to show that the orizinal is the 
Greek of a Jewish Christian. 

Liicke has also (pp. 448-464) examined in 
minute detail, after the preceding labors of Donker- 
Curtiua, Vogel, Winer, Ewald, Kolthoff, and Hit- 
zig, the peculiarities of language which obviously 
distinguish the Revelation from every other book of 
the New Testament. And in subsequent sections 
(pp. 680 -747) he urges with creat force, the differ- 
ence between the Revelation on one side and the 
fourth Gospel and First Epistle on the other, in 
respect of their style and composition and the 
mental character and attainments of the writer of 
each. Hengstenbery, in a dissertation appended to 
his Coummentary, maintains that they are by one 
writer. That the anomalies and peculiarities of 
the Revelation have heen greatly exavverated by 
some critics, is sufficiently shown by Hitzig's 
plausible and ingenious, though unsuccessful, at- 
tempt to prove the identity of style and diction in 
the Revelation and the Gospel of St. Mark. It may 
be admitted that the Revelation has many surpris- 
ing grammatical peculiarities. But much of this 
is accounted for by the fact that it was probably 
written down, as it was seen, “in the Spirit,” 
whilst the ideas, in all their novelty and vastness, 
filled the Apostle’s mind, and rendered him less 
capable of attending to forms of speech. His 
Gospel and Epistles, on the other hand, were com- 
posed equally under divine influence, but an influ- 
ence of a gentler, more ordinary kind, with much 
care, after long deliberation, after frequent recol- 
lection and recital of the facts, arid deep ponder- 
ing of the doctrinal truths which they involve. 

D. CONTENTS. — The first three verses contain 
the title of the book, the description of the writer, 
and the blessing pronounced on the readers, which 
possibly, like the last two verses of the fourth Gos- 
pel, may be an addition by the hand of inspired 
survivors of the writer. John begins (i. 4) with a 
salutation of the Seven Churches of Asia. ‘This, 
coming before the announcement that he was in 
the Spirit, looks like a dedication not merely of 
the first vision, but of all the book, to those 
churches. In the next five verses (i. 5-9) he 
touches the key-note of the whole following book, 
the great fundamental ideas on which all our notions 
of the government of the world and the Church 
are built; the Person of Christ, the redemption 
wrought by Him, his second coming to judge man- 
kind, the painful hopeful discipline of Christians 


in the midst of this present world: thoughts which | 


may well be supposed to have been uppermost in 
the mind of the persecuted and exiled Apostle even 
before the Divine Inspiration came on him. 

a. The first vision (i. 7-iii. 22) shows the Son 
of Man with his injunction, or Epistles to the 
Seven Churches. While the Apostle is pondering 
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Church which he had left, a Divine Person resem- 
bling those seen by Ezekiel and Daniel, and iden- 
tified by name and by description as Jesus, appears 
to John, and with the discriminating authority of a 
Lord and Judge reviews the state of those churches, 
pronounces his decision upon their several charac- 
ters, and takes occasion from them to speak to all 
Christians who may deserve similar encourage- 
ment or similar condemnation. Each of these 
sentences, spoken by the Son of Man, is described 
as said by the Spirit. Hitherto the Apostle has 
been speaking primarily, though not exclusively, 
to some of his own contemporaries concerning 
the present events and circumstances. Hence- 
forth he ceases to address them particularly. His 
words are for the ear of the universal Church in 
all ages, and show the significance of things which 
are present in hope or fear, in sorrow or in joy, to 
Christians everywhere. 

6. (iv. 1-viii. 1). In the next vision, Patmos 
and the Divine Person whom he saw are gone. 
Only the trumpet voice is heard again calling him 
to a change of place. He is in the highest court 
of heaven, and sees God sitting on his throne. 
The seven-sealed book or roll #8 produced, and the 
slain Lamb, the Redeemer, receives it amid the 
sound of universal adoration. As the seals are 
opened in order, the Apostle sees (1) a conqueror 
on a white horse, (2) a red horse betokening war, 
(3) the black horse of famine, (4) the pale horse 
of death, (5) the eager souls of martyrs under the 
altar, (6) an earthquake with universal commotion 
and terror. After this there is a pause, the course 
of avenging angels is checked while 144,000, the 
children of Israel, servants of God, are sealed, and 
an innumerable multitude of the redeemed of all 
nations are seen worshipping God. Next (7) the 
seventh seal is opened, and half an hour's silence 
in heaven ensues. 

¢e. Then (viii. 2-xi. 19) seven angels appear with 
trumpets, the prayers of saints are offered up, the 
earth is struck with fire from the altar, and the 
seven trumpets are sounded. (1) The earth and 
(2) the sea and (3) the springs of water and (4) 
the heavenly bodies are successively smitten, (5) a 
plague of locusts atHicts the men who are not 
sealed (the first woe), (6) the third part of men 
are slain (the second woe), but the rest are im- 
penitent. Then there is a pause: a miyhty anyel 
with a book appears and cries out, seven thunders 
sound, but their words are not recorded, the ap- 
proaching completion of the mystery of God is 
announced, the angel bids the Apostle eat the 
book, and measure the Temple with its worshippers 
and the outer court given up to the Gentiles; the 
two witnesses of God, their martyrdom, resur- 
rection, ascension, are foretold. The approach of 
the third woe is announced and (7) the seventh 
trumpet is sounded, the reign of Christ is pro- 
claimed, God has taken his great power, the time 
has come for judgment and for the destruction of 
the destroyers of the earth. 

The three preceding visions are distinct from one 
another. Each of the last two, like the longer 
one which follows, has the appearance of a distinct 
prophecy, reaching from: the prophet'’s time to the 
end of the world. The second half of the Revela- 
tion (xii.-xxii.) comprises a series of visions which 
are connected by various links. It may be de- 


‘scribed generally as a prophecy of the assaults of 
the devil and his agents (=the dragon, the ten- 


those great truths and the critical condition of his | horned beast, the two-horned beast or false prophet, 
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and the harlot) upon the Church, and their final 
destruction. It appears to begin with a reference 
to events anterior, not only to those which are pre- 
dicted in the preceding chapter, but also to the 
time in which it was written. It seems hard to 
interpret the birth of the child as a prediction, and 
not as a retrospective allusion. 

d. A woman (xii.) clothed with the sun is seen 
in heaven, and a great red dragon with seven 
crowned heads stands waiting to devour her off- 
spring; her child is caught up unto God, and the 
mother flees into the wilderness for 1260 days. 
The persecution of the woman and her seed on 
earth by the dragon, is described as the conse- 
quence of a war in heaven in which the dragon 
was overcome and cast out upon the earth. 

St. John (xiii.) standing on the sea-shore sees a 
beast with seven heads, one wounded, with ten 
crowned horns, rising from the water, the repre- 
sentative of the dragon. All the world wonder at 
and worship him, and he attacks the saints and 
prevails. He is followed by another two-horned 
beast rising out of the earth, who compels men to 
wear the mark of the beast, whose number is 
666. 

St. John (xiv.) sees the Lamb with 144,000 
standing on Mount Zion learning the song of praise 
of the heavenly host. ‘Three angels tly forth call- 
ing men to worship God, proclaiming the fall of 
Babylon, denouncing the worshippers of the beast. 
A blessing is pronounced on the faithful dead, and 
the judgment of the world is described under the 
image of a harvest reaped by angels. 

St. John (xv., xvi.) sees in heaven the saints 
who had overcome the beast, singing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb. Then seven angels come out 
of the heavenly temple having seven vials of wrath 
which they pour out upon the earth, sea, rivers, 
sun, the seat of the beast, Euphrates, and the air, 
after which there is a great earthquake and a hail- 
storm. 

One (xvii., xviii.) of the last seven angels carries 
St. John into the wilderness and shows him a har- 
lot, Babylon, sitting on a scarlet beast with seven 
heads and ten horns. She is explained to be that 
great city, sitting upon seven mountains, reigning 
over the kings of the earth. Afterwards St. John 
sees a vision of the destruction of Babylon, por- 
trayed as the burning of a great city amid the 
lamentations of worldly men and the rejoicing of 
saints. 

Afterwards (xix.) the worshippers in heaven are 
heard celebrating Babylon's full and the approach- 
ing marriage-supper of the Lamb. The Word of 
God is seen going forth to war at the head of the 
heavenly armies: the beast and his false prophet 
are taken and cast into the burning lake, and 
their worshippers are slain. 

An angel (xx.-xxii. 5) binds the dragon, t. e. the 
devil, for 1000 years, whilst the martyred saints 
who had not worshipped the beast reign with Christ. 
Then the devil is unloosed, gathers a host against 
the camp of the saints, but is overcome by fire 
from heaven, and is cast into the burning lake with 
the beast and false prophet. St. John then wit- 
nesses the process of the final judgment, and sees 
and describes the new heaven and the new earth, 
and the new Jerusalem, with its people and their 
way of life. 

In the last sixteen verses (xxii. 6-21) the angel 
solemnly asseverates the truthfulness and impor- 
tance of the foregoing sayings, pronounces a bless- 
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ing on those who keep them exactly, gives warn- 
ing of his speedy coming to judgment, and of the 
nearness of the time when these prophecies shall 
be fulfilled. 

KE. INTERPRETATION. — A short aceount of the 
different directions in which attempts have been 
made to interpret the Revelation, is all that can be 
given in this place. The special blessing promised 
to the reader of this book (i. 3), the assistance to 
common Christian experience afforded by its pre- 
cepts and by some of its visions, the striking im- 
agery of others, the tempting field which it supplies 
for intellectual exercise, will always attract students 
to this book and secure for it the labors of many 
commentators. Ebrard reckons that not less than 
eighty systematic commentaries are worthy of note, 
and states that the less valuable writings on this 
inexhaustible subject are unnumbered, if not innu- 
merable. Fanaticism, theological hatred, and vain 
curiosity, may have largely influenced their com- 
position; but any one who will compare the neces- 
sarily inadequate, aud sometimes erroneous, exposi- 
tion of early times with a good modern commen- 
tary will see that the pious ingenuity of so many 
centuries has not been exerted quite in vain. 

The interval between the Apostolic age and that 
of Constantine has been called the Chiliastic period 
of Apocalyptic interpretation. The visions of St. 
John were chiefly regarded as representations of 
general Christian truths, scarcely yet embodied in 
actual facts, for the most part to be exemplitied or 
fulfilled in the reign of Antichrist, the coming of 
Christ, the millennium, and the day of judgment. 
The fresh hopes of the early Christians, and the 
severe persecution they endured, taught them to 
live in those future events with intense satisfaction 
and comfort. They did not entertain the thoucht 
of building up a definite consecutive chronolovical 
scheme even of those symbols which some moderns 
regard as then already fulfilled; although from the 
beginning a connection between Rome and Anti- 
christ was universally allowed, and parts of the 
Revelation were regarded as the filling-up of the 
great outline sketched by Daniel and St. Paul. 

The only extant systematic interpretations ina 
this period are the interpolated Commentary on 
the Revelation by the martyr Victorinus, cire. 270 
A. D. (Bibliotheca Patrum Maxima, iii. 414, and 
Migne’s Patrologia Latina, v. 318; the two edi- 
tions should be compared), and the disputed Trea- 
tise on Antichrist by Hippolytus (Migne’s Pats-v- 
logia Greca, x. 726). But the prevalent views of 
that age are to be gathered also from a passage in 
Justin Martyr (Z'rypho, 80, 81), from the later 
books, especially the fifth, of Irenreus, and from 
various scattered passages in Tertullian, Origen, 
and Methodius. The general anticipation of the 
last days of the world in Lactantius, vii. 14-25, 
has little direct reference to the Revelation. 

Immediately after the triumph of Constantine, 
the Christians, emancipated from oppression and 
persecution, and dominant and prosperous in their 
turn, began to lose their vivid expectation of our 
Lord's speedy Advent, and their spiritual concep- 
tion of his kingdom, and to look upon the tem- 
poral supremacy of Christianity as a fulfillment of 
the promised reign of Christ on earth. The Ro- 
man empire become Christian was regarded no 
longer as the object of prophetic denunciation, but 
as the scene of a millennial development. ‘This view, 
however, was soon met by the figurative interpre- 
tation of the millennium as the reign of Christ in 
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the hearts of all true believers. As the barbarous 
and heretical invaders of the falling empire ap- 
peared, they were regarded by the sutfering Chris- 
tians as fulfilling the woes denounced in the Reve- 
lation. The beginning of a regular chronolovical 
interpretation is seen in Berengaud (assigned by 
some critics to the {th century), who treated the 
Revelation as a history of the Church from the 
beginning of the world to its end. And the origi- 
nal Commentary of the Abbot Joachim is remark- 
able, not only for a further development of that 
method of interpretation, but for the scarcely dis- 
guised identification of Babylon with Papal Rome, 
and of the second Beast or Antichrist with some 
Universal Pontiff. 

The chief commentaries belonging to this period 
are that which is ascribed to ‘ichonius, cire. 390 
A. D., priuted in the works of St. Augustine; Pri- 
masius, of Adrumetum in Africa, A. D. 550, in 
Migne’s Patrologia Latina, xviii. 1406; Andreas 
of Crete, circ. 650 A. D., Arethas of Cappadocia 
and (Ecumenius of Thessaly in the 10th century, 
whose commentaries were published together in 
Cramer’s Cutena, Oxon., 1840; the Aaplunatw 
Apoc. in the works of Bede, A. D. 735; the Licpo- 
sitto of Berengaud, printed in the works of Am- 
brose; the Commentary of Haymo, A. D. 853, first 
published at Cologne in 1531; a short Treatise on 
the Seals by Anselm, bishop of Havilberg, A. D. 
1145, printed in I)’ Achéry’s Spicilegium, i. 161; 
the Expost’to of Abbot Juachim of Calabria, A. D. 
1200, printed at Venice in 1527. 

In the dawn of the Reformation, the views to 
which the reputation of Abbot Joachim gave cur- 
rency, were taken up by the harbingers of the im- 
pending change, as by Wicklitfe and others; and 
they became the foundation of that great historical 
school of interpretation, which up to this time 
seems the most popular of all. It is impossible to 
construct an exact classification of modern inter- 
preters of the Revelation. They are generally 
placed in three great divisions. 

a, The Historical or Continuous expositors, in 
whose opinion the Revelation is a progressive his- 
tory of the fortunes of the Church from the first 
century to the end of time. ‘The chief supporters 
of this most interesting interpretation are Mede, 
Sir I. Newton, Vitringa, Benyel, Woodhouse, Fa- 
ber, E. B. Elliott, Wordsworth, Hengstenberg, 
Ebrard, and others. The recent commentary of 
Dean Alford belongs mainly to this school. 

6. The Preterist expositors, who are of opinion 
that the Revelation has been almost, or altogether, 
fulfilled in the time which has passed since it was 
written; that it refers principally to the triumph 
of Christianity over Judaism and Payanism, sig- 
nalized in the downfall of Jerusalem and of Rome. 
The most eminent expounders of this view are 
Alcasar, Grotius, Hammond, Bossuet, Calmet, Wet- 
stein, Eichhorn, Hug, Herder, Ewald, Liicke, De 
Wette, Diisterdieck, Stuart, Lee, and Maurice. 
This is the favorite interpretation with the critics 
of Germany, one of whom goes so far as to state 
that the writer of the Revelation promised the 
fulfillment of his visions within the space of 
three years and a half from the time in which he 
wrote. 

c. The Futurist expositors, whose views show a 
strong reaction against some extravagancies of the 
two preceding schools. They believe that the whole 
book, excepting perhaps the first three chapters, 
refers principally, if not exclusively, to events which 
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are yet to come. This view, which is asserted to 
be merely a revival of the primitive interpretation, 
has been advocated in recent times by Dr. J. H. 
Todd, Dr. 8. R. Maitland, Bb. Newton, C. Maitland, 
[. Williams, De Burgh, and others. 

Each of these three schemes is open to objec- 
tion. Against the Futurist it is argued, that it is 
not consistent with the repeated declarations of a 
speedy fulfillment at the beginning and end of the 
book itself (see ch. i. 8, xxii. 6, 7, 12,20).  Chris- 
tians, to whom it was originally addressed, would 
have derived no special comfort from it, had its 
fulfillment been altogether deferred for so many 
centuries. The rigidly literal interpretation of 
Babylon, the Jewish tribes, and other symbols 
which generally forms a part of Futurist schemes, 
presents peculiar difticulties. 

Against the Preeterist expositors it is urged, that 
prophecies fulfilled ought to be rendered so per- 
apicuous to the general sense of the Church as to 
supply an argument ayainst infidelity; that the 
destruction of Jerusalem, having occurred twenty- 
five years previously, could not occupy a large 
space in a prophecy; that the supposed predictions 
of the downfalls of Jerusalem and of Nero appear 
from the context to refer to one event, but are by 
this scheme separated, and, moreover, placed in a 
wrong order; that the measuring of the temple 
and the altar, and the death of the two witnesses 
(ch. xi.), cannot be explained consistently with the 
context. 

Against the Historical scheme it is urged, that 
its advocates differ very widely among themselves; 
that they assume without any authority that the 
1260 days are so many years; that several of its 
applications — e. g. of the symbol of the ten-horned 
beast to the Popes, and the sixth seal to the con- 
version of Constantine — are inconsistent with the 
context; that attempts by some of this school to 
predict future events by the help of Revelation have 
ended in repeated failures. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that two methods - 
have been proposed by which the student of the 
Revelation may escape the incongruities and falla- 
cies of the ditterent interpretations, whilst he may 
derive edification from whatever truth they contain. 
It has been stnevested that the book may be re- 
yarded a8 a prophetic poem, dealing in general and 
inexact descriptions, much of which may be set 
down as poetic imagery, mere enibellishment. But 
such a view would be difficult to reconcile with the 
belief that the book is an inspired prophecy. A 
better suggestion is made, or rather is revived, by 
Dr. Arnold in his Sermons On the /nterpretation 
of Prophecy: that we should bear in mind that 
predictions have a lower historical sense, as well as 
a higher spiritual sense; that there may be one or 
more than one typical, imperfect, historical fulfill- 
ment of a prophecy, in each of which the higher 
spiritual fulfillment is shadowed forth more or less 
distinctly. Mr. Elliott, in his Hore Apocalyptica, 
iv. 622, argues against this principle; but perhaps 
not successfully. ‘The recognition of it would pave 
the way for the acceptance in a modified sense of 
many of the interpretations of the Historical school, 
and would not exclude the most valuable portions 
of the other schemes. W. T. B. 

* Literature. The most valuable Introduction 
to the Apocalypse is Liicke’s Versuch einer rullstan- 
digen kink in die Offend. d. Johannes (1852), 
Yd ed., greatly enlarged, 2 Abth., Bonn, 1852. 
Besides the Commentaries (a few of which will be 
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mentioned below), and the general Introductions to 
the N. ‘T., as those of Hug, Schott, De Wette, 
Credner, Guericke, Reuss (see also his art. Johan. 
Apok. in Ersch and Gruber's Adigem. Encyklop. 
Sect. I]. Bd. xxii. (1842) p. 79 ff.), Bleek, and Da- 
vidson, the following are some of the more notice- 
able essays on the authorship, date, and plan of the 
book: A Discourse, Historical and Critical, on the 
Revelutions ascribed to St. John (by F. Abauzit), 
Lond. 1730; also, in a different trans., in his Mis- 
cellunies (Lond. 1774). ‘This was reviewed by L. 
Twells, in his Crit. Axamination of the Late New 
Test. and Version of the N. T.,in Greek and 
English [Mace's}, Lond. 1732, trans. in part by 
Wolf in his Cure Philol. et Crit. vy. 387 ff. (Basil. 
1741). (G. L. Oeder,) Freie Unters, tb. die sogen. 
Offend. Joh., mit Anm. von Semler, Halle, 1769. 
Semler, Neue Unters. tb. d. Apuk., Halle, 1776. 
(F. G. Hartwig,) Apol. ad. Apok. wider falschen 
Tadel u. falsches Lob, 4 Thle., Chemn. 1780-83. 
G. C. Storr, Neue Apol. d. Offenb. Joh., Tiib. 1782. 
Donker-Curtius, De Apoc. ab Indole, Doct. et 
scribendt Genere Joannis Apost. non abhorrente, 
Ultraj. 1799. Bleek, Bettrdge zur Krit. u. Deu- 
tuny d. Offend. Joh., in the Theol. Zeitschr. of 
Schleiermacher, De Wette and Liicke, Heft 2 (Berl. 
1820); comp. his Bettrage zur Evangelien-Kritik 
(1846), p. 182 ff, 267 ff, and his review of Liicke in 
the Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1854, Heft 4, and 1855, 
Heft 1. Kolthoff, Apoc. Joanni Apost. rindicata, 
Hafn. 1834. Dannemann, Wer ist der Verfasser 
d. Offend. Johanms? Wannov. 1841. — Hitzig, 
Ueber Johannes Marcus u. seine Schriften, oder 
welcher Johannes hat die Offend. verfusst ?  Ziir. 
1843. Neander, Planting and Training of the 
Christian Church, p. 365 ff, Robinson's trans., 
N. Y. 1865. W. F. Rinck, Apokalypt. For- 
schungen, Ziir. 1853. E. Boehmer, Verfusser u. 
Abfassungszeit d. Joh. Apoc., Halle, 1856. G. R. 
Noyes, The Apocalypse analyzed and explained, 
in the Christ. Araminer for May 1860, reprinted 
in the Journal of Sac. Lit. for Oct. 1860. The 
Apocalypse, in the Westm. Rev. for Oct. 1861. 
(S. Davidson,) The Apocalypse of St. John, in the 
National Rev. for April 1864; substantially the 
same as his art. Rerelation in the 3d ed. of Kitto’s 
Cyclup. of Bibl. Lit. RR. D. C. Robbins, The 
Author of the Apocalypse, in the Bibl. Sacra for 
April and July, 1864. Alb. Réville, La &t. apoc- 
alyptique chez les juifs et les chretiens, in the Rev. 
des Deux AMondes for Oct. 1, 1866. 
Apokalyptische Studien, in Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 
1869, pp. 1-59, ef. p. 758 ff. 

Of the multitudinous Commentaries on this tor- 
tured book only a few of the more remarkable can 
be named here. The history of the interpretation 
is given in detail by Liicke (p. 951 ff) and after 
him by Stuart (i. 450 ff); comp. the outline in 
De Wette (fzxeg. Handb.). Jos. Mede, Claris 
Apocalyptica and Comm. in Apoc. (1627, 1632), in 
his Works, vol. ii. Grotins, Annot. in N. 7, Par. 
1644, often reprinted. Bossuet, L’ Apoc. arec une 
explication, Par. 1690. Vitringa, Avaxpiots Apoc. 
(1705), ed. alt., Amst. 1719, 4to. Daubuz, Per- 
petual Comm, on the Rer. of St. John, Lond. 1720, 
fol. Sir Is. Newton, Obs. upon the Proph. of 
Daniel and the Apoc. of St. John, Lond. 1733, 4to. 
Lowman, Paraphrase and Notes on the Rev., Lond. 
1737, dto, often reprinted. Bengel, Ariklarte Of- 


a The Alex. MS. exhibita the same forms of the 
name as the Vat.; but by a curious coincidence in- 
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Jenb. Johannis, Stuttg. 1740, 3e Aufl. 1758; 
comp. his Gnomon. Herder, MAPAN A@A, Jas 
Buch von d. Zukunft des Herrn, Riga, 1779. 
lichhorn, Comm. in Apoc., 2 tom. Gott. 1791; 
comp. Christan Disciple (Bost.) for April, 1822, 
and Christ. Eraminer, May, 1830. J. C. Wood- 
house, The Apoc. translated, with Notes, Lond. 
1805; also Annotations on the Apoc. (a sequel to 
Elsley and Slade). Lond. 1828. Heinrichs, Com. 
in Apoc. 2 pt. Gott. 1818-21 (vol. x. of the Zest. 
Nov. Edit. Kopp.). Ewald, Comm. in Apoc. eze- 
geticus et criticus, Gott. 1828; Lie Johannetschen 
Schriften tibers. u. erkldrt, Bd. ii. Gott. 1862. 
(Important.) Zillig, Lie Offend. Joh. vollstdndig 
erklart, 2 Thie., Stuttg. 1834-40. Tinius, Die 
Offend, Joh. durch Einl., Uebers. u. Erkl. Allen 
rerstandlich gemacht, Leipz. 1839. E. B. Elliott, 
Hore Apocalyptice (1843), 5th ed., 4 vols. Lond. 
1862. Moses Stuart, Comm. on the Apocalypse, 2 
vols. Andover, 1845, also reprinted in England; 
perhaps his most elaborate work. De Wette, Aurze 
Lrkl. d. Offenb. Joh., Leipz. 1848 (Bd. iii. Th. 3 
of his reg. Handb.), 3e Aufl., bearb. von W. 
Moeller, 1862. Henystenberg, Jie Offend. d. heil. 
Joh., 2 Bde, Berl. 1849, 2e Ausg. 1861-62, trans. 
by P. Fairbairn, Edin. 1851. Ebrard, Die Offend. 
Joh. erklart, Konigsb. 1853 (Bd. vii. of Olshau- 
sen's Lhd. Comm.) Auberlen, Der Proph. Dan- 
tel ub. die Offenb. Joh., Bas. 1854, 2e Aufl. 1857, 
Eng. trans. Edin. 1856. Diisterdieck, Arit. ereg. 
Handb. th, d. Offend. Joh., Gott. 1859, Qe Aufl. 
1865 (Abth. xvi. of Meyer's Kommentar), F. D. 
Maurice, Lectures on the Apoc., Cambr. 1861. 
Bleek, Vorlesungen tiber die Apok., Berl. 1862. 
Volkmar, Comm. zum Offenb. Joh., Zur. 1862. 
Desprez, The Apoc. fulfilled, new ed., Lond. 1865. 
We may also name the editions of the Greek Test. 
by Bloomfield, Webster and Wilkinson, Alford, and 
Wordsworth, who has also published a separate ex- 
position of the book. See further the literature 
under ANTICHRIST. 

Critical editions of the Greek text, with a new 
English version and various readings, have been 
published by Dr. S. P. Tregelles (Lond. 1844) 
and William Kelly (Lond. 180), followed by his 
Lectures on the Apoc. (Lond. 1861). Zhe Second 
Fynstle of Peter, the Eqnstles of John and Judas, 
and the Revelation: trans. from the Greek, with 
Notes, New York (Amer. Bible Union), 1854, 
4to, was prepared by the late Rev. John Lillie, 
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On the theology of the Apocalypse, one may 
consult the works on Biblical Theology by Lutter- 
beck, Reuss, Mesaner, Lechler, Schmid, Baur, and 
Beyschlag, referred to under JOHN, GOSPEL of, 
vol. ii. p. 1439 a, and the recent work of B. Weias, 
Bibl. Theol. des N. T., Berl. 1868, p. 600 ff. 


RE‘ZEPH (F\27 [stronghold, Fiirst]: 4 
[‘Pagpis, Vat.] ‘Pagels, and ‘Papéé;@ (Comp. 
‘Paced, ‘Pace; Sin. in Is. Pagdes:] HReseph). 
One of the places which Sennacherib mentions, in 
his taunting message to Hezekiah, as having been 
destroyed by his predecessor (2 K. xix. 12; Is. 
xxxvii. 12). He couples it with Haran and other 
well-known Mesopotamian spots. ‘The name is 
still a common one, Yaktit's Lexicon quoting nine 
towns so called. Interpreters, however, are at va- 


terchanged, namely, PadeO in 2 Kings, Pages in 
Isaiah. 
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riance between the principal two of these. The 
one is a day's march west of the Euphrates, on 
the road from Racca to ffims (Gesenius, Keil, 
Thenius, Michaelis, Suppl.); the other, again, is 
east of the Euphrates, near Bagdad (Hitzig). The 
former is mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 15) under the 
name of ‘Pyodga, and appears, in the present im- 
perfect state of our Mesopotamian knowledge, to 
be the more feasible of the two. G. 


RE’ZIA (NYS) [delight]: ‘Paoid; [Vat. 
Pare:a:} Resia). An Asherite, of the sons of 
Ulla (1 Chr. vii. 39). 


RE’ZIN (7°37) [perh. stable, firm, or prince, 
Ges.]: ‘Paacody, ‘Pacly, [‘Paclu, ‘Pacaly; Vat. 
in Is. Paces, Pacein, Pacowy; Sin. in Is. Paac- 
owv; Alex. Paacowy, exc. Is. vii. 8, Pacew:] 
Rasin). 1. A king of Damascus, contemporary 
with Pekah in Israel, and with Jotham and Ahaz 
in Judea. The policy of Kezin seems to have been 
to ally himself closely with the kingdom of Israel, 
and, thus strengthened, to carry on constant war 
against the kings of Judah. He attacked Jotham 
during the latter part of his reign (2 K. xv. 37); 
but his chief war was with Ahaz, whose territories 
he invaded, in company with Pekah, soon after 
Ahaz had mounted the throne (about B. c. 741). 
The combined army laid siege to Jerusalem, where 
Ahaz was, jbut “ could not prevail against it’? (Is. 
vii. 1; 2 K. xvi. 5). Rezin, however, “ recovered 
Elath to Syria” (2 K. xvi. 6); that is, he con- 
quered and held possession of the celebrated town 
of that name at the head of the Gulf of Akabah, 
which commanded one of the most important lines 
of trade in the East. Soon after this he was 
attacked by Tiglath-Pileser II., king of Assvria, to 
whom Ahaz in his distress had made application ; 
his armies were defeated by the Assyrian hosts; his 
city besieged and taken; his people carried away 
captive into Susiana (? Kir); and he himself slain 
(2 K. xvi. 9; compare Tiglath-Pileser’s own in- 
scriptions, where the defeat of Rezin and the de- 
struction of Damascus are distinctly mentioned). 
This treatment was probably owing to his being re- 
garded as a rebel; since Damascus had been taken 
and laid under tribute by the Assyrians some 
time previously (Rawlinson’s Herodvtus, i. 467). 

G. R. 

2. [‘Paccy ; in Neh., Rom. ‘Paccwyr, FA. 
Pacowy.} One of the families of the Nethinim 
(Fzr. ii. 48; Neh. vii. 50). It furnishes another 
example of the occurrence of non-Israelite names 
amongst them, which is already noticed under ME- 
HUNLM [ili. 1875, note a; and see SisERA}. In 1 
Fadr. the name appears as Daisan, in which the 
change from R to LD seems to imply that 1 Esdras 
at one time existed in Syriac or some other Semitic 
languave. G. 

RE’ZON (}W [prince]: [Rom. om.; Vat.] 
"Eopwu: Alex. Pa(wy: Razon). The son of Eli- 
adah, a Syrian, who, when David defeated Hadad- 
ezer king of Zobah, put himself at the head of a 
band of freebooters and set up a petty kingdom at 
Damascus (1 K. xi. 23). Whether he was an 
officer of Hadadezer, who, foreseeing the destruc- 
tion which David would inflict, prudently escaped. 
with some followers; or whether he gathered his 
band of the remnant of those who survived the 
slauchter, does not appear. 
probable. 


The latter is more 
The settlement of Rezon at Damascus | 
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astrous battle in which the power of Hadadezer 
was broken, for we are told that David at the same 
time defeated the army of Damascene Syrians who 
came to the relief of Hadadezer, and put garrisons 
in Damascus. From his position at Damascus he 
harassed the kingdom of Solomon during his whole 
reign. With regard to the statement of Nicolaus 
in the 4th book of his History, quoted by Josephus 
(Ant. vii. 5, § 2), there is less ditliculty, as there 
seenis to be no reason for attributing to it any 
historical authority. He says that the name of 
the king of Damascus, whom David defeated, was 
Hadad, and that his descendants and successors 
took the same name for ten generations. If this 
be true, Rezon was a usurper, but the origin of the 
story is probably the confused account of the LX.X. 
In the Vatican MS. of the LXX. the account of 
Rezon is inserted in ver. 14 in close connection 
with Hadad, and on this Josephus appears to have 
founded his story that Hadad, on leaving Egypt, 
endeavored without success to excite Idumea to 
revolt, and then went to Syria, where he joined 
himeelf with Rezon, called by Josephus Raazarus, 
who at the head of a band of robbers was plunder- 
ing the country (Ant. viii. 7, § 6). It was Hadad 
and not Rezon, according to the account in Jose- 
phus, who established himself king of that part 
of Syria, and made inrvuads upon the Israelites. 
In 1 K. xv. 18, Benhadad, king of Damascus in 
the reign of Asa, is described as the grandson of 
Hezion, and from the resemblance between the 
names Rezon and Hezion, when written in Hebrew 
characters, it has been suyvested that the latter is 
@ corrupt reading for the former. For this sug- 
vestion, however, there does not appear to be suffi- 
cient ground, though it was adopted both by Sir 
John Marsham (Chron. Cun. p. 3468) and Sir Isaac 
Newton (Chronol. p. 221). Bunsen (/ibelicerk, i. 
celxxi.) makes Hezion contemporary with Reho- 
boam, and probably a grandson of Rezon. The 
name is Aramaic, and Ewald compares it with 
Rezin. W. A. W. 


RHE’GIUM (‘Phyiov: Rhegium). The men- 
tion of this Italian town (which was situated on 
the Bruttian coast, just at the southern entrance 
of the straits of Messina) occurs quite incidentally 
(Acts xxviii. 13) in the account of St. Paul's 
voyave from Syracuse to Puteuli, after the ship- 
wreck at Malta. But, for two reasons, it is worthy 
of careful attention. By a curious coincidence the 
figures on its coins are the very *twin-brothers "’ 
which gave the name to St. Paul's ship. See 
(attached to the article CAsTOR AND POLLUX) the 
coin of Bruttii, which doubtless represents the 
forms that were painted or sculptured off the vessel. 
And, again, the notice of the intermediate position 
of Rhevium, the waiting there for a southerly wind 
to carry the ship through the straits, the run to 
Puteoli with such a wind within the twenty-four 
hours, are all points of geographical accuracy which 
help us to realize the narrative. As to the history 
of the place, it was originally a Greek colony: it 
was miserably destroyed by Dionysius of Syracuse: 
from Augustus it received advantayes which com- - 
bined with its geographical position in making it 
| important throughout the duration of the Roman 
empire: it was prominently associated, in the 
Middle Ages, with the varied fortunes of the Greek 
emperors, the Saracens, and the Romans: and 
still the modern /tegyio is a town of 10,000 in- 
habitants. Its distance across the straits from 


could not have been till some time after the dis- | Messina is only about six miles, and’ it is well seen 
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from the telegraph station above that Sicilian 
town.2 J. S. H. 
RHE’SA (‘Pyod: Resa), son of Zorobabel in 
the genealogy of Christ (Luke iii. 27). Lord A. 
Hervey has ingeniously conjectured that Rhesa is 
no person, but merely the title Rosh, i.e. ‘* Prince,” 
originally attached to the name of Zerubbabel, and 
gradually introduced as an independent name into 
the genealogy. He thus removes an important ob- 
stacle to the reconciliation of the pedigrees in Mat- 
thew and Luke (Hervey's Genealogies, ete. pp. 111, 
114, 356-360). [GKNEALOGY OF JESUS CHRIST, 
i. 886 a; ZERUBBABEL. | G 


RHODA (‘Pd8n_ [rose-bush]: Rhode), lit. 
Rose, the name of a maid who announced Peter's 
arrival at the door of Mary's house after his mirac- 
ulous release from prison (Acts xii. 13). [Por- 
TER. | 


RHODES (‘Pd8os [rose]: Rhodus). The his- 
tory of this island is so illustrious, that it is inter- 
esting to see it connected, even in a small degree, 
with the life of St. Paul. He touched there on his 
return-voyage to Syria from the third misssionary 
journey (Acts xxi. 1). It does not appear that he 
landed from the ship. The day before he had been 
at C'os, an island to the N. W.; and from Rhodes 
he proceeded eastwards to PATARA in Lycia. It 
seems, from all the circumstances of the narrative, 
that the wind was blowing from the N. W., as it 
very often does in that part of the Levant. Rhodes 
is immediately opposite the high Carian and Lycian 
headlands at the S. W. extremity of the peninsula 
of Asia Minor. Its position has had much to do 
with its history. The outline of that history is as 
follows. Its real eminence began (about 400 nB. Cc.) 
with the founding of that city at the N. E. extrem- 
ity of the island, which still continues to be the 


capital. Though the Dorian race was originally | 3 


and firmly established here, yet Rhodes was very 
frequently dependent on others, between the Pelo- 
ponnesian war and the time of Alexander's cam- 
paign. After Alexander's death it entered on a 
glorious period, its material prosperity being largely 
developed, and its institutions deserving and obtain- 
ing general esteem. As we approach the time of 
the consolidation of the Roman power in the Le- 
vant, we have a notice of Jewish residents in Khodes 
(1 Mace. xv. 23). The Romans, after the defeat of 
Antiochus, assigned, during some time, to Rhodes 
certain districts on the mainland [CARIA; Lycra]; 
and when these were withdrawn, upon more mature 
provincial arrangements being made, the island still 
enjoyed (from Augustus to Vespasian) a consider- 
able amount of independence.° It is in this inter- 
val that St. Paul was there. Its Byzantine history 
is again eminent. Under Constantine it was the 
metropolis of the ‘Province of the Islands.” It 
was the last place where the Christians of the East 
held out against the advancing Saracens; and sub- 
sequently it was once more famous as the home and 


a * Reggto is in full view from the harbor of Mes- 
sina. The Apostle passed there in winter, probably in 
February (as Luke's notations of time indicate), and 
at that season he must have seen the mountains, both 
of Sicily and of the mainland, covered with snow. 
The name is from pyyvuut, to break or burst through, 
as if the sea had there torn off Sicily from the con- 
tinent. See Pape’s Wirterd. der Griech. Eigennamen, 
s. V. H. 

b Two incidents in the life of Herod the Great con- 
nected with Rhodes, are well worthy of mention here. 


RIBLAH 


fortress of the Knights of St. John. The most prom- 
ipent remains of the city and harbor are memorials 
of those knights. The best account of Rhodes will 
be found in Ross, Reisen auf den Griech. Inseln, 
iii. 70-113, and Reisen nach Kos, Halikarnassos, 
Rhodos, ete., pp. 53-80. There is a good view, as 
well as an accurate delineation of the coast, in the 
English Admiralty Chart No. 1639. Perhaps the 


best illustration we can adduce here is one of the 
early coins of Rhodes, with the conventional rose- 
flower, which bore the name of the island on one 
side, and the head of Apollo, radiated like the sun, 
It was a proverb that the sun shone 
J. S. H. 


on the other. 
every day in Rhodes. 





Coin of Rhodes. 


RHOD’OCUS (‘Pé8ox0s: Rhodocus). A Jew 
who betrayed the plans of his countrymen to Anti- 
ochus Eupator. His trenson was discovered, and 
he was placed in confinement (2 Macc. xiii. 21). 

B, F. W. 


RHO’DUS (‘Pé80s: Rhodus), 1 Mace. xv. 23. 
[RuopDEs. ] 


RI'BAI [2 syl.] (SB°7 [whom Jehovah de- 


Sends): ‘PiBd [Vat. PesBa] inSam., PeBrd; Alex. 


PnBas (FA. PaBe:at] in Chr.: ebai). The father 

of Ittai the Benjamite of Gibeah, who was one of 

David's mighty men (2 Sam. xxiii. 29; 1 Chr. xi. 
1). 


* RIBBAND. [Lace] 


RIB‘LAH, 1. (719377, with the definite 
article [fertility]: Bnad<¢ in both MSS.: Rebla). 
One of the landmarks on the eastern boundary of 
the land of Israel, as specified by Moses (Nun. 
xxxiv. 11). Its position is noted in this passage 
with much precision. It was immediately between 
Shepham and the sea of Cinnereth, and on the 
‘east side of the spring.’’ Unfortunately Shepham 
has not yet been identified, and which of the great 
fountains of northern Palestine is intended by * the 
spring’ is uncertain. It seems hardly possible, 
without entirely disarranging the specification of 
the boundary, that the Riblah in question can be 
the same with the “ Riblah in the land of Hamath * 
which is mentioned at a much later period of the 
history. For, according to this passage, a great 
distance must necessarily have intervened between 
Riblah and Hamath. ‘This will be evident from a 
mere enumeration of the landmarks. 

1. The north boundary: The Mediterranean, 


When he went to Italy, about the close of the last Re- 
publican struggle, he found that the city had suffered 
much from Caasius,and gave liberal sums to restore it 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 14, § 3). Here, also, after the bat- 
tle of Actium, he met Augustus and secured his favor 
(thid. xv. 6, § 6). 

c Originally it appears to have stood ’ApfrAd; but 
the ‘Ap has now attached itself to the preceding name 
—Xerdazap. Can this be the ARnBgeLa of 1 Macc. 
ix. 2? 


RIBLAH 


Mount Hor, the entrance of Hamath, Zedad, Ziph- 
ron, Hazar-enan. 


2. The eastern boundary commenced from Ha- 
gar-enan, turning south: Shepham, Riblah, passing 
east of the spring, to east side of Sea of Galilee. 

Now it seems impossible that Riblah can be in the 
land of Hamath ,° seeing that four landinarks occur 
between them. Add to this its apparent proximity 
to the Sea of Galilee. 


The early Jewish interpreters have felt the force 
of this. (Confused as is the catalogue of the boun- 
dary in the Targum Pseudojonathan of Num. xxxiv., 
it is plain that the author of that version considers 
“the spring '’ as the spring of Jordan at Banins, 
and Riblah, therefore, as a place near it. With 
this agrees Parchi, the Jewish traveller in the 13th 
and 14th centuries, who expressly discriminates he- 
tween the two (see the extracts in Zunz’s Benja- 
min, ii. 418),-and in our own day J. D. Michaelis 
(Bibel fir Ungeledrten; Suppl. ad Lerica, No. 
2313), and Bonfrerius, the learned editor of Euse- 
bius’s Onomasticon. 

No place bearing the name of Riblah has been 
yet discovered in the neighborhood of Banias. 


2. Riblah in the land of Hamath (7123, once 


TUTOR. i. & Riblathah: & aeBaada in both 
MSs.; (Rom. in 2 K. xxiii. 33, ‘PaBaadu, xxv. 
6, 21, 22, 'PeBAabd:}] Reblutha). A place on the 
great road between Palestine and Babylonia, at 
which the kings of Babylonia were accustomed to 
remain while directing the operations of their ar- 
mies in Palestine and Pheenicia. Here Nebuchad- 
nezzar waited while the sieges of Jerusalem and of 
Tyre were being conducted by his lieutenants; 
hither were brought to him the wretched king of 
Judza and his sons, and after a time a selection 
from all ranks and conditions of the conquered city, 
who were put to death, doubtless by the horrible 
death of impaling, which the Assyrians practiced, 
and the long lines of the victims to which are still 
to be seen on their monuments (Jer. xxxix. 5, 6, 
lii. 9, 10, 26, 27; 2 K. xxv. 6, 20, 21). In like 
manner Phar.oh-Necho, after his successful victory 
over the Babylonians at Carchemish, returned to 
Riblah and summoned Jehoahaz from Jerusalem 
before him (2 K. xxiii. 33). 


This Riblah has no doubt been discovered, still 
retaining its ancient name, on the right (east) 
bank of the e/- Asy (Orontes), upon the great road 
which connects Bualbek and Hums, about 35 miles 
N. E. of the former and 20 miles S. W. of the latter 
place. The advantages of its position fur the en- 
campment of vast hosts, such as those of Egypt and 
Babylon, are enumerated by Dr. Robinson, who vis- 
ited it in 1852 (Bibl. Res. iii. 545). He describes 
it as “lying on the banks of a mountain stream in 
the midst of a vast and fertile plain yielding the 
most abundant supplies of forage. From this point 
the roads were open by Aleppo and the Euphrates 
to Nineveh, or by Palmyra to Babylon . ... by 
the end of Lebanon and the coast to Palestine and 
Egypt, or through the Bukfia and the Jordan 
Valley to the centre of the Holy Land.” It ap- 





a I¢ Mr. Porter's identifications of Zedad and Hat- 
sarenan are adopted, the difficulty is increased tenfold. 
b The two great MSS. of the LXX. — Vatican (Mai) 
and Alex. — present the name as follows : — 
2 K. xxiii. 33, "ABAaa; AeBAaa. 
2K. xxv. 6, ‘lepdeBrAabdy; AeBAaba. 
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pears to have been first alluded to by Buckingham 
in 1816. 

Riblah is probably mentioned by Ezekiel (vi. 
14), though in the present Hebrew text and A. V. 
it appears as Diblah or Diblath. The change from 
R to D is in Hebrew a very easy one. Hiblah 
suits the sense of the passage very well, while on 
the other hand Diblah is not known.¢ Neri 


* RICHES, Rev. xviii. 17, not plural but sin- 
gular: ‘In one hour so great riches is come to 
nought ** (so also Wisd. v. 8). The original plu- 
ral was richessis (Fr. richesse), as in Wickliffe's 
version, and was yenerally obsolete at the time of 
the translation of the A. V. It stood at first also 
in Jer. xlviii. 36, but as Trench mentions (Author- 
ized Version, p. 60) was tacitly corrected, by 
changing ‘is ‘’ to * are.”’ H. 


RIDDLE (VIN: alviyua, rpdBAnpua: pro- 
blema, propositio), The Hebrew word is derived 
from an Arabic root meaning “to bend off,’ * to 
twist,"’ and is used for artifice (Dan. viii. 23), a 
proverb (Prov. i. 6), a song (Ps. xlix. 4, Ixxviii. 2), 
an oracle (Num. xii. 8), a parable (Ezr. xvii. 2), 
and in general any wise or intricate sentence (Ps. 
xciv. 4; Hab. ii. 6, &c.), as well as a riddle in our 
sense of the word (Judg. xiv. 12-19). In these 
selises we May compare the phrasea orpoph Adyor, 
orpopal wapaBoAwy (Wisd. viii. 8; Ecclus. xxxix. 
2), and WEepiwAOKH Adb-yor (Eur. Phan. 497; Ge- 
sen. s. ¢.), and the Latin seirpus, which appears to 
have been similarly used (Aul. Gell. Noct. Alt. xii. 
6). Augustine defines an enigma to be any “ ob- 
scura allegoria’’ (De Trin. xv. 9), and points out, 
as an instance, the passage about the daughter of 
the horse-leech in Prov. xxx. 15, which has been 
elaborately explained by Bellermann in a mono- 
graph on the subject (#nigmata Hebraica, Erf. 
1798). Many passages, althouzh not definitely 
propounded as riddles, may be regarded as such, 
e. y. Prov. xxvi. 10, a verse in the rendering of 
which every version differs from all others. ‘The 
riddies which the queen of Sheba came to ask of 
Solomon (1 K. x. 1, #A@e weipdoa abrdy év al- 
viypaot; 2 Chr. ix. 1) were rather “hard ques- 
tions"? referring to profound inquiries. Solomon 
is said, however, to have been very fond of the 
riddle proper, for Josephus quotes two profane his- 
torians (Menander of Ephesus, and Dius) to authen- 
ticate a story that Solomon proposed numerous 
riddles to Hiram, for the non-solution of which Hi- 
ram was obliged to pay a large fine, until he sum- 
moned to his assistance a Tyrian named Abdemon, 
who not only solved the riddles, but propounded 
others which Solomon himeelf was unable to an- 
swer, and consequently in his turn incurred the 
penalty. The word afvirypa occurs only once in 
the N. T. (1 Cor. xiii. 12, “ darkly."” dy aivi-yuert, 
comp. Num. xii. 8; Wetstein, NM. 7. ii. 158); 
but, in the wider meaning of the word, many in- 
stances of it occur in our Lord's discourses. Thus 
Erasmus applies the term to Matt. xii. 43-45. 
The object of such implicated meaningy is obvi- 
ous, and is well explained by St. Augustine: 


2 K. xxv. 20, AeBAaba; AcBAaba. 
2 K. xxv. 21, ‘PeBrAada; AeBAafa. 
Jer. lii. 9, 10, 26, 27, AeBAada, in both. 
¢ * For interesting notices of this Riblah, see Dr. 
Thomson's diary of a “ Journey from Aleppo to Leb- 
anon,” Bidi. Sacra, v. 608 f. H. 
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* manifestis pascimur, obscuris exercemur’’ (De 
Doct. Christ. ii. 6). 

We know that all ancient nations, and especially 
Orientals, have been fond of riddles (Rosenmiiller, 
Morgenl. iti. 68). We find traces of the custom 
among the Arabs (Koran, xxv. 35), and indeed 
several Arabic books of riddles exist — as Ketdb al 
Algaz in 1469, and a book of riddles solved, called 
Akd al themin. But these are rather emblems and 
devices than what we call riddles, although they 
are very ingenious. ‘he Persians call them Algdz 
and Maamma (D'Herbelot, s. v. Algaz). They 
were also known to the ancient Egyptians (Jablon- 
ski, Pantheon Ayypt. 48). They were especially 
used in banquets both by Greeks and Romans (Miil- 
ler, Dor. ii. 392; Athen. x. 457; Pollux, vi. 107; 
A. Gell. xviii. 2; Dict. of Ant. p. 22), and the kind 
of witticisms adopted may be seen in the literary 
dinners described by Plato, Xenophon, Athenseus, 
Plutarch, and Macrobius. Some have groundlessly 
supposed that the proverbs of Solomon, Lemuel, 
and Agur, were propounded at feasts, like the par- 
ables spoken by our Lord on similar occasions (Luke 
xiv. 7, ete.). 

Riddles were generally proposed in verse, like 
the celebrated riddle of Samson, which, however, 
was properly (as Voss points out, /natt. Oratt. iv. 
11) no riddle at all, because the Philistines did not 
possess the only clew on which the solution could 
depend. For this reason Samson had carefully con- 
cealed the fact even from his parents (Judg. xiv. 
14, etc.). Other ancient riddles in verse are that 
of the Sphinx, and that which is said to have 
caused the death of Homer by his mortification at 
being unable to solve it (Plutarch, Vit. Hom.). 

Franc. Junius distinguishes between the greater 
enigma, where the allegory or obscure intimation 
is continuous throughout the passage (as in Ez. 
Xvii. 2, and in such poems as the Syrinx attributed 
to Theocritus); and the lesser enigma or wal- 
viya, Where the difficulty is concentrated in the 
peculiar use of some one word. It may be useful 
to refer to one or two instances of the latter, since 
they are very frequently to be found in the Bible, 
and especially in the Prophets. Such is the play 


on the word Dow (“a portion,” and ‘ Shechem,” 
the town of Ephraim) in Gen. xlvifi. 22; on N35 
(matzdr, ‘a fortified city,” and DYISA, siz 
raim, Egypt) in Mic. vii. 12; on Wi (Shakéd, 
‘an almond-tree’’), and Tw (shakad, ‘to 


hasten ’’), in Jer. i. 11; on TVIVT (Diimah, mean- 
ing “* Edom” and “the land of death’’), in Is. 
xxi. 11; on TJWW,° Sheshach (meaning ‘ Baby- 
lon,’ and perhaps “ arrogance '’), in Jer. xxv. 26, 
li. 41. 

It only remains to notice the single instance of 
a riddle occurring in the N. T., namely, the number 
of the beast. This belongs to a class of riddles 
very common among Evyptian mystica, the Ginos- 
tics, some of the Fathers, and the Jewish Cabbalists. 
The latter called it Gematria (i. e. yewperpla) of 
which instances may be found in Carpzov (App. 
Crit. p. 542), Reland (Ant. Hebr. i. 25), and some 





@ In this passage it is generally thought that She- 
shach is put for Babel, by the principle of alphabeti- 
cal inversion known as the athtash. It will be seen 
that the passages above quoted are chiefly instances 


RIMMON 
of the commentators on Rev. xiii. 16-18. Thus 


wis (nachdsh), ‘serpent,’ is made by the Jews 
one of the names of the Messiah, because ite 


numerical value is equivalent to TI.W%; and the 
names Shushan and Esther are connected her 
because the numerical value of the letters com- 
posing them is 661. Thus the Marcosians regarded 
the number 24 as sacred from its being the sum 
of numerical values in the names of two quaternions 
of their “ons, and the (nostics used the name 
Abraras ag an amulet, because its letters amount 
numerically to 365. Such idle fancies are not 
unfrequent in some of the Fathers. We have 
already mentioned (see Ckoss) the mystic explana- 
tion by Clem. Alexandrinus of the number 318 in 
Gen. xiv. 14, and by Tertullian of the number 300 
(represented by the letter T or a cross) in Judg. 
vii. 6, and similar instances are supplied by the 
Testimonia of the Pseudo-Cyprian. The most 
exact analogies, however, to the enigma on the 
name of the beast, are to be found in the so-called 
Sibylline verses. We quote one which is exactly 
similar to it, the answer being found in the name 
"Inaovs = 888, thus: I= 10 + y= 8 + ¢ = 200 
+o=70 + v= 400 + 5 = 200 = 888. It is 
as follows, and is extremely curious: 


"Hie. capxopdpos Oynrois Spotovmevos ev yi 

Teooepa gwryjevra dépe, ta & adwva bu’ auTe 

Aicawy agtpayaAdwy (7), apiOuar 38 SAov eLovourjrew* 

"Oxrw yap uwovadas, doaas Sexddas emi TovTas, 

"HS éxarovrddas dxtw amororépors avOpurois 

Ovvona dyAwcet. 

With examples like this before us, it would be 
absurd to doubt that St. John (not greatly re- 
moved in time from the Christian forgers of the 
Sibylline verses) intended some name as an answer 
to the number 666. The true answer must be 
settled by the Apocalyptic commentators. Most 
of the Fathers supposed, even as far back as Ire- 
neeus, the name Adreivos to be indicated. A list 
of the other very numerous solutions, proposed in 
different ages, may he found in Elliott's Hore 
Apocalyptica, from which we have quoted several 
of these instances (//ur. Apoc. iii. 222-234). 

¥. W. F. 

* RIE for rye, Ex. ix. 32 and Is. xxviii. 25 

(marg. spelt), in the oldest editions of the A. V. 
H. 


RIMMON (71797 [pomegranate]: ‘Peupdy: 
Remmon). Rimmon, a Benjamite of Beeroth, was 
the father of Rechab and Baanah, the murderers 
of Ishbosheth (2 Sam. iv. 2, 5, 9). 


RIM’MON (JV [pomegranate]: ‘Peupdy: 
Remmon). <A deity, worshipped by the Syrians 
of Damascus, where there was a temple or house 
of Rimmon (2 K. v. 18). Traces of the name of 
this god appear also in the proper names Hadad- 
rimmon and Tabrimmon, but its signification is 
doubtful. Serarius, quoted by Selden (De dis 
Syris, ii. 10), refers it to the Heb. rimmon, a 
pomegranate, a fruit sacred to Venus, who is thus 
the deity worshipped under this title (compare 
Pomona, from pomum). Ursinus (Arboretum Bibl. 
cap. 32, 7) explains Rimmon as the pomegranate, 


of paronomasia. On the profound use of this figure 
by the propheta and other writers, see Ewald, Die 
Propheten d. Alt. Bund. i. 48; Steinthal, Urspr. d. 
Sprache, p. 28. 


RIMMON 


the emblem of the fertilizing principle of nature, 
the personified natura naturuns, a symbol of fre- 
quent occurrence in the old religions (Bahr, Sym- 
bolik, ii. 122). If this be the true origin of the 
name, it presents us with a relic of the ancient 
tree-worship of the East, which we know to have 
prevailed in Palestine. But Selden rejects this 
derivation, and proposes instead that Kimmon is 


from the root OA, rim, “to be high,” and sig- 
nifies “most high;”’ like the Phanician £iwun, 


and Heb. TY. Hesychius gives ‘Pauds, 6 
tyioros Oeds. Clericus, Vitringa, Rosenmiiller, 
and Gesenius were of the same opinion. 

Movers (Phdn. i. 196, &c.) regards Rimmon as 
the abbreviated form of Hadad-Rkimmon (as Peor 
for Baal-Peor), Hadad being the sun-god of the 
Syrians. Combining this with the pomeyranate, 
which was his symbol, Hadad-Rimmon would then 
be the sun-god of the late summer, who ripens the 
pomegranate and other fruita, and, after infusing 
into them his productive power, dies, and is 
mourned with the “mourning of Hadadrimmon 
in the valley of Megiddon "’ (Zech. xii. 11). 

Between these different opinions there is no pos- 
sibility of deciding. The name occurs but once, 
and there is no evidence on the point. But the 
conjecture of Selden, which is approved by Gese- 
nius, has the greater show of probability. 

W. A. W. 


RIM’MON ( 5%", & e. Rimméné [pome- 
granate]: 4 ‘Peupdv: Remmono). A city of 
Zebulun belonving to the Merarite Levites (1 Chr. 
vi. 77). There is great discrepancy between the 
list in which it occurs and the parallel catalogue 
of Josh. xxi. The former contains two naines in 
place of the four of the latter, and neither of them 
the same. But it is not impossible that DiIMNAH 
(Josh. xxi. 35) may have been originally Rimmon, 
as the D and R in Hebrew are notwrivusly easy to 
confound. At any rate there is no reason for sup- 
posing that Rimnmono is not identical with Kinmmon 
of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 13), in the A. V. RemMos- 
METHOAR. The redundant letter was probably 
transferred, in copying, from the succeeding word 
—at an early date, since all the MSS. appear to 
exhibit it, as does also the Targum of Joseph. 
[Dr. Robinson inquires whether this Rimimon 
may not be the present Rummuineh, a little north 
of Nazareth. See Subl. Res. ii. 340 (2d ed.). — H.] 

G. 


RIM’MON (7 [ pomegranate): "Epwusd, 
‘Pexpoy; Alex. Peuuwy: [in 1 Chr., Rom. ‘Peu- 
yov, Vat. Peuucay:} Kemmm). A town in the 
southern portion of Judah (Josh. xv. 32), allotted 
to Simeon (Josh. xix. 7; 1 Chr. iv. 32: in the 
former of these two pasaages it is inaccurately given 
in the A. V. as RemwMon). In each of the above 
lists the name succeeds that of AIN, also one of the 
cities of Judah and Simeon. In the catalogue of 
the places reoccupied by the Jews after the return 
from Babylon (Neh. xi. 29) the two are joined 


(7W]|ID BY: LXX. omits: ef in Remmm), aud 
appear in the A. V. ag En-Rimmon. There is 
nothing to support this single departure of the 
Hebrew text from its practice in the other lists 
except the fact that the Vatican LXX. (if the 
edition of Mai may be trusted) has joined the 
names in each of the lista of Joshua, from which 
it may be inferred that at the time of the LXX. 
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translation the Hebrew text there also showed 
them joined. On the other hand there does not 
appear tu be any sign of such a thing in the 
present Hebrew MSs. 


No trace of Rimmon has been yet discovered in 
the south of Palestine. ‘True, it is mentioned in 
the Onumasticon of Eusebius and Jerome; but 
they locate it at 15 miles nurth of Jerusalem, ob- 
viously confounding it with the Rock Rinmon. 
That it was in the south would be plain, even 
though the lists above cited were not extant, from 
Zech. xiv. 10, where it is stated to be “south of 
Jerusalem,”’ and where it and Geba (the northern 
frontier of the southern kingdom) are named as 
the limits of the change which is to take place in 
the aspect and formation of the country. In this 
case Jerome, both in the Vulvate and in his Com- 
mentary (in Zech. xiv. 9 ff), joins the two names, 
and understands them to denote a hill north of 
Jerusalem, apparently well known (doubtless the 
ancient GIBEAH), marked by a pomegranate tree 
— “collis Rimmon (hoc enim Gabaa sonat, ubi 
arbor malayranati est) usque ad australem plagam 
Jerusalem.” G 


RIM’MON PA’REZ (YO! P87 [pome- 
granate of the breach or rent] : "Peupwy bapés). 
The name of a march-station in the wilderness 
(Num. xxxiii. 19, 20). Rimmon is a common 
name of locality. The Intter word is the same as 
that found in the plural form in Baal-Perazim, 
‘ Baal of the breaches.’" Perhaps some local con- 
figuration, such as a “ cleft,’ might account for its 
being added. I[t stands between Rithmah and 
Libnah. No place now known has been identitied 
with it. H. H. 


RIMMON, THE ROOK (}4!2777" YO: 
n wétpa Tov ‘Peuuov; Joseph. wérpa ‘Pod: pela 
cujus vocnbulum est Remmon; petra Remmon). 
A cliff (such seems rather the force of the Hebrew 
word seit) or inaccessible natural fastness, in which 
the six hundred Benjamites who escaped the slauyh- 
ter of Gibeah took refuge, and maintained them- 
selves for four months until released by the act of 
the general body of the tribes (Jdudg. xx. 45, 47, 
xxi. 13). 

It is described as in the “ wilderness "* (midhar), 
that is, the wild uncultivated (though not unpro- 
ductive) country which lies on the east of the 
central highlands of Benjamin, on which Gibeah 
was situated — between them and the Jordan Val- 
lev. Here the name is still found attached to a 
village perched on the summit of a conical chalky 
hill, visible in all directions, and commanding the 
whole country (Rob. Aibl. Res. i, 440). 


The hill is steep and naked, the white limestone 
evervwhere protruding, and the houses clinging to 
its sides and forming as it were huve steps. On 
the south side it rises to a heizht of several hun- 
dred feet from the great ravine of the Wady Mut- 
yah; while on the west side it is alinost equally 
isolated by a eross valley of great depth (Porter, 
Handbk. p. 217; Mr. Finn, in Van de Velde, 
Memoir, p. 845). In position it is (as the crow 
flies) 3 miles east of Bethel, and 7 N. E. of Gibeah 
(Tuleil el-Ful). Thus in every particular of name, 
character, and situation it agrees with the require- 


@ In two out of ita four occurrences, the article is 
omitted both in the Hebrew and LXX. 
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ments of the Rock Rimmon. It was known in 
the days of Eusebius and Jerome, who mention it 
( Onomasticon, * Remmon ”’)— though confounding 
it with Rimmon in Simeon — as 15 Roman miles 
northwards from Jerusalem. G. 


RING (WYER: sanrvaios: annulus). The 
ring was regarded as an indispensable article of a 
Hebrew's attire, inasmuch as it contained his sig- 
net, and even owed its name to this circumstance, 
the term tabbaath being derived from a root sig- 
nifying “to impress a seal.’ It was hence the 
symbol of authority, and as such was presented by 
Pharaoh to Joseph (Gen. xli. 42), by Aliasuerus to 
Haman (Esth. iii. 10), by Antiochus to Philip (1 
Macc. vi. 15), and by the father to the prodigal 
son in the parable (Luke xv. 22). It was treasured 
accordingly, and became a proverbial expression for 
&@ most valued object (Jer. xxii. 24; Hag. ii, 23: 
Ecclus. xlix. 11). Such rings were worn not only 
by men, but by women (Is. iii. 21; Mishn. Shabd. 
p- 6, § 3), and are enumerated among the articles 

ted by men and women for the service of the 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxxv. 22). The signet-ring was 
worn on the right hand (Jer. J. c.). We may con- 
clude, from Ex. xxviii. 11, that the rings contained 
a stone engraven with a device, or with the owner's 
name. Numerous specimens of Egyptian rings have 
been discovered, most of them made of gold, very 
massive, and containing either a scarabeeus or an 
engraved stone (Wilkinson, ii. 337). The number 
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of rings worn by the Egyptians was truly remark- 
able. ‘The same profusion was exhibited also by 
the Greeks and Romans, particularly by men (Dict. 
of Ant. “ Rings*’). It appears also to have pre- 
vailed among the Jews of the Apostolic age; for in 
Jam. ii. 2, a rich man is described a8 ypucodaxrv- 
Asos, Meaning not simply “with a gold ring,’ as 
in the A. V., but ‘“golden-ringed’’ (like the 
xpuadxeip, * golden-handed "’ of Lucian, Timon, 
c. 20), implying equally well the presence of several 
gold rings. For the term galil, rendered “ring” 
in Cant. v. 14, see ORNAMENTS. W.L. B. 


* RINGLEADER (Acts xxiv. 5), applied to 
Paul by Tertullus in his speech before Felix, where 
it stands for mpwroordrns. It implies, of itself, 
nothing opprobrious, being properly a military title, 
namely, of one who stands in front of the ranks 
as leader. It marks a bad preéminence here, 
especially from being associated with Adoimds, 
‘plague, pest’? (A. V. pestilent fellow). Ring- 
leader had a good or neutral sense as well as bad 
in the older English writers. H. 


RIN’NAH (7737 [a cry of joy, or wailing): 
’Avd: Alex. Payywy: Rinna). One of the sons 
of Shimon in an obscure and fragmentary gene- 
alogy of the descendants of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 
In the LXX. and Vulvate he is made “ the son of 
Hanan,’' Ben-hanan being thus translated. 


a imp hf This reading is preferred by Bochart 
(Phaleg, iii. 10), and is connected by him with the 


RITHMAH 


RYPHATH (FAQ [a breaking in pieces, 
terror, Sin.]: "Pipd9; Alex. Pipae in Chr.: Ri- 
phath), the second son of Gomer, and the brother of 
Ashkenaz and Togarmah (Gen. x. 3). The He- 
brew text in 1 Chr. i. 6 gives the form Diphath,@ 
Lut this arises out of a clerical error similar to that 
which gives the forms Rodanim and Hadad for 
Dodanim and Hadar (1 Chr. i. 7, 50; Gen. xxxvi. 
39). The name Riphath occurs only in the gen- 
ealogical table, and hence there is little to guide us 
to the locality which it indicates. The name itself 
has been variously identified with that of the Rhi- 
psean mountains (Knobel), the river Rhebas in Bi- 
thynia (Bochart), the Rhibii, a people living eastward 
of the Caspian Sea (Schulthess), and the Ripheans 
[Riphathxans ?], the ancient name of the Paphlago- 
nians (Joseph. Ant. i. 6, § 1). This last view is cer- 
tainly favored by the contiguity of Ashkenaz and 
Togarmah. The weight of opinion is, however, in 
favor of the Rhipwan mountains, which Knobel 
( Volkert. p. 44) identifies etymologically and geo- 
graphically with the Carpathian range in the N. E. 
of Dacia. The attempt of that writer to identify 
Riphath with the Celts or Gauls, is evidently based 
on the assumption that so important a race ought 
to be mentioned in the table, and that there is no 
other name to apply to them; but we have no evi- 
dence that the Gauls were for any lengthened period 
settled in the neighborhood of the Carpathian range. 
The Rhipsean mountains themselves existed more 
in the imagination of the Greeks than in reality, and 
if the received etymology of that name (from fiwal, 
‘sblasts’’) be correct, the coincidence in sound 
with Riphath is merely accidental, and no connec- 
tion can be held to exist between the names. ‘rhe 
later geographers, Ptolemy (iii. 5, § 15, 19) and 
others, placed the Rhipean range where no range 
really exists, namely, about tLe elevated ground 
that separates the basins of the Euxine and Baltic 
Beas W. L. B. 


RIS’SAH (71D [a ruin]: (Rom. Peoady; 
Vat. Aegoa; Alex.] Pecca: essa). The name, 
identical with the word which signifies “a worm,”’ 
is that of a march-station in the wilderness (Num. 
xxxiii. 21, 22). It lies, as there given, between 
Libnah and Kekelathah, and has been considered 
(Winer, s. v.) identical with Rasa in the Peuting. 
Itiner., 32 Roman miles from Ailah (Elah), and 
203 miles south of Jerusalem, distinct, however, 
from the ‘Pyoca of Josephus (Ant. xiv. 15, § 
2). No site has been identified with Rissah. 

H. H. 


RITH’MAH (72,77 [see below] : ‘Pabaya: 
Rethma). The name of a march-station in the 
wilderness (Num. xxxiii. 18, 19). It stands there 
next to Hazeroth [HazEroru], and probably lay 
ina N. E. direction from that spot, but no place 
now known has been identified with it. The name 

&§ 


is probably connected with om, Arab. > 


commonly rendered “ juniper,’’ but more correctly 


‘broom.’ It carries the affirmative TT, common 
in names of locality, and found especially among 
many in the catalogue of Num. xxxiii. H. H. 





names of the town Tobata and the mountain Tibium 
in the N. of Asia Minor. 


RIVER 


RIVER. In the sense in which we employ the 
word, namely, for a perennial stream of considerable 
size, a river is a much rarer object in the East than 
inthe West. The majority of the inhabitants of 
Palestine at the present day have probably never 
seen one. With the exception of the Jordan and 
the Litany, the streams of the Holy Land are either 
entirely dried up in the summer months, and con- 
verted into hot lanes of glaring stones, or else re- 
duced to very small streamlets deeply sunk in a 
narrow bed, and concealed from view by a dense 
growth of shrubs. 

The cause of this is twofold: on the one hand 
the hilly nature of the country —a central mass 
of highland descending on each side to a lower 
level, and on the other the extreme heat of the 
climate during the summer. There is little doubt 
that in ancient times the country was more wooded 
than it now is, and that, in consequence, the evap- 
oration was less, and the streams more frequent: 
yet this cannot have made any very material dif- 
ference in the permanence of the water in the 
thousands of valleys which divide the hills of Pal- 
estine. 

For the various aspects of the streams of the 
country which such conditions inevitably produced, 
the ancient Hebrews had very exact terms, which 
they employed habitually with much precision. 


1. For the perennial river, Néhér (N73). Pos- 


sibly used of the Jordan in Ps. Ixvi. 6, lxxiv. 15; 
of the great Mesopotamian and Egyptian rivers 
generally in Gen. ii. 10; Ex. vii. 19; 2 K. xvii. 6; 
kz. iii. 15, &c. But with the definite article, han- 
Nahar, “the river,” it signifies invariably the 
Euphrates (Gen. xxxi. 21; Ex. xxiii. 31; Num. 
xxiv. 6; 2 Sam. x. 16, &e., &c.). With a few ex- 
ceptions (Josh. i. 4, xxiv. 2, 14, 15; Is. lix. 19; Ez. 
XXxi. 15), néhar is uniformly rendered “river”? in 
our version, and accurately, since it is never applied 
to the fleeting fugitive torrents of Palestine. 


2. The term for these is nachal (Sr73), for 
which our translators have used promiscuously, and 
sometimes almost alternately,  valley,’’ ‘“ brook,” 
and “river.” Thus the ‘brook’ and the “ val- 
ley ’* of Eshcol (Num. xiii. 23 and xxxii. 9); the 
“valley,” the ‘brook,”” and the ‘river’? Zered 
(Num. xxi. 12; Deut. ii. 13; Am. vi. 14); the 
“brook ’’ and the “river ” of Jabbok (Gen. xxxii. 
23; Deut. ii. 37), of Arnon (Num. xxi. 14; Deut. ii. 
24), of Kishon (Judg. iv. 7; 1 K. xviii. 40). Com- 
pare also Deut. iii. 16, &e.¢ 

Neither of these words expresses the thing in- 
tended; but the term “ brook" is peculiarly un- 
happy, since the pastoral idea which it conveys is 
quite at variance with the general character of the 
wadies of Palestine. Many of these are deep ab- 
rupt chasms or rents in the solid rock of the bills, 
and have a savage, gloomy aspect, far removed 
from that of an English brook. For example, the 
Aron forces its way through a ravine several hun- 
dred feet deep and about two miles wide across the 
top. The Wady Zerka, probably the Jabbok, 
which Jacob was so anxious to interpose between 
his family and Esau, is equally unlike the quiet 
“meadowy brook *’ with which we are familiar. 





@ Jerome, in his Questiones in Genesim, xxvi. 19, 
draws the following curious distinction between a val- 
ley and a torrent: “ Et hie pro valle torrens scriptus 


iumara, 
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And those which are not so abrupt and savage are 
in their width, their irregularity, their forlorn arid 
look when the torrent has subsided, utterly unlike 
‘“brooks.’”’ Unfortunately our language does not 
contain any single word which has both the mean- 
ings of the Hebrew nachul and ita Arabic equiva- 
lent wcady, which can be used at once for a dry val- 
ley and for the stream which occasionally flows 
through it. Ainsworth, in his Annotations (on 
Nun. xiii. 23), says that ‘bourne’ has both 
meanings; but “bourne” is now obsolete in Eng- 
lish, though still in use in Scotland, where, owing 
to the mountainous nature of the country, the 
“burns ’’ partake of the nature of the wadies of 
Palestine in the irregularity of their flow. Mr. 
Burton (Geog, Journ. xxiv. 209) adopts the Italian 
Others have proposed the Indian term 
nullah. The double application of the Hebrew 
nachal ig evident in 1 K. xvii. 8, where Elijah is 
commanded to hide himself in (not by) the nachal 
Cherith and the brink of the nachal. 


8. Feér (TW), a word of Egyptian origin 
(see Gesen. Thes. p. 558), applied to the Nile only, 
and, in the plural, to the canals by which the Nile 
water was distributed throughout Egypt, or to 
streams having a connection with that country. It 
is the word employed for the Nile in Genesis and 
Exodus, and is rendered by our translators “ the 
river,’’ except in the following passages, Jer. xlvi. 
7, 8; Am. viii. 8, ix. 5, where they substitute “a 
flood’ — much to the detriment of the prophet's 
metaphor. [See NILE, vol. iii. p. 2140 3.] 


4. Yiibal (ODA), from a root signifying tumult 
or fullness, occurs only six times, in four of which 
it is rendered “river,’’ namely, Jer. xvii. 8; Dan. 
viii. 2, 3, 6. 


5. Peleg (2°28), from an uncertain rout, prob- 
ably connected with the idea of the division of 
the land for irrigation, is translated “river "’ in Ps. 
i. 3, Ixv. 9; Is. xxx. 25; Job xx. 17. Elsewhere it 
is rendered “ stream’’ (Ps. xlvi. 4), and in Judy. v. 
15, 16, “divisions,” where the allusion is probably 
to the artificial streains with which the pastoral 
and agricultural country of Reuben was irrigated 
(Ewald, Dichter, i. 129; Gesen. Thes. p. 1103 6). 


6. Aphik ([°EN). This appears to be used 
without any clearly distinctive meaning. It is 
probably from a root signifying strength or force, 
and may signify any rush or body of water. It is 
translated “river’’ in a few passages: Cant. v. 
12; Ez. vi. 3, xxxi. 12, xxxii. 6, xxxiv. 13, xxxv. 8, 
xxxvi. 4,6; Joel i. 20, iii. 18. In Ps. exxvi. 4 
the allusion is to temporary streams in the dry re- 
gions of the ‘south.’ > G. 


RIVER OF EGYPT. Two Hebrew terms 
are thus rendered in the A. V. 


1, DVD WT: rorapds Aiyéwrovu: fluvius 
AE gypli (Gen. xv. 18), the river of Egypt,”’ that 
is, the Nile, and here—as the western border of 
the Promised Land, of which the eastern border 
was Euphrates—the Pelusiac or easternmost 
branch. 





lest, nunquam enim tn valle invenitur puteus aqua 


era.” 
b ® It should be “ river ” (srorayds) in both insta 
ces, Rey. xii. 15, 16, and not * tlood’’ (A. V.). 4. 
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2. = inh ta) be) a>) > xemdppovs Aiytrrov, 
odpayt Alyiwrov, worayds Alytwrovu, ‘PivoKs- 
poupa, pL: torrens Ayypti, rivus Agypli (Num. 
xxxiv. 5; Josh. xv. 4, 47; 1 K. viii. 65; 2 K. xxiv. 
7; Is. xxvii. 12, in the last passage translated “ the 
stream of Egypt”). It is the common opinion 
that this second term designates a desert stream 
on the border of Egypt, still occasionally flowing in 
the valley called Wudit-’Areesh. The centre of 
the valley is occupied by the bed of this twrrent, 
which only flows after rains, as is usual in the des- 
ert valleys. ‘The correctness of this opinion can 
only be decided by an examination of the passages 
in which the term occurs, for the ancient transla- 
tions do not aid us. When they were made there 
must have been great uncertainty on the subject. 
{In the LXX. the term is translated by two literal 
meanings, or perhaps three, but it is doubtful 


whether 2171) can be rendered “river,” and is once 
represented by Rhinocolura (or Rhinocorura), the 
name of a town on the coast, near the Wadi- 
l' Areesh, to which the modern £l-’ Areesh has suc- 
ceeded. 

This stream is first mentioned as the point where 
the southern border of the Promised Land touched 
the Mediterranean, which fornied its western bor- 
der (Num. xxxiv. 3-6). Next it is spoken of as in 
the same position with reference to the prescribed 
borders of the tribe of Judah (Josh. xv. 4), and 
as beyond Gaza and its territory, the westernmost 
of the Philistine cities (47). In the later history 
we find Solomon's kingdom extending “ from the 
entering in of Hamath unto the river of Egypt” 
(1 K. viii. 65), and Egypt limited in the same man- 
ner where the loss of the eastern provinces is men- 
tioned: “And the king of Egypt came not again 
any more out of his land: for the king of Babylon 
had taken from the river of Egypt unto the river 
Euphrates all that pertained to the king of Egypt" 
(2 K. xxiv. 7). In Isaiah it seems to be spoken of 
as forming one boundary of the Israelite territory, 
Euphrates being the other, “from the channel of 
the river unto the stream of Egypt ’’ (xxvii. 12), 
appearing to correspond to the limits promised to 
Abraham. 

In certain parallel passages the Nile is distinctly 
specified instead of “the Nachal of Egypt.’ In 
the promise to Abraham, the Nile, “the river of 
Egypt,”’ is mentioned with Euphrates as bounding 
the land in which he then was, and which was 
promised to his posterity (Gen. xv. 18). Still 
more unmistakably is Shihor, which is always the 
Nile, spoken of as a border of the land, in Joshua's 
description of the territory yet to be conquered: 
‘‘ This [is] the land that yet remaineth: all the 
regions of the Philistines, and all Geshuri, from 
the Sihor, which [is] before Egypt, even unto the 
borders of Ekron northward, [which] is counted 
to the Canaanite ’’ (Josh. xiii. 2, 3). 





a Herodotus, whose account is rather obscure, says 
that from Phoenicia to the borders of the city Cadytis 
(probably Gaza) the country belonged to the Palsstine 
Syrians ; from Cadytis to Jenysus to the Arabian king ; 
then to the Syrians again, as far as Lake Serbonis, near 
Mount Casius. At Lake Serbonis, Egypt began. The 
eastern extremity of Lake Serbonis is somewhat to the 
westward of Khinocolura, and Mount Casius is more 
than half way from the latter to Pelusium. Herodotus 
afterwards states, more precisely, that from Jenysus to 
* Lake Serbonis and Mount Casius ’ was three days’ 
journey through a desert without water. He evidently 
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It must be observed that the distinctive charac- 
ter of the name, “ Nachal of -gypt,”’ as has been 
well suggested to us, almost forbids our supposing 
an insignificant stream to be intended, although 
such a stream might be of importance from posi- 
tion as forming the boundary. 

If we infer that the Nachal of Egypt is the 
Nile, we have to consider the geographical conse- 
quences, and to compare the name with known 
names of the Nile. Of the branches of the Nile, 
the easternmost, or Pelusiac, would necessarily be 
the one intended. On looking at the map it seems 
incredible that the Philistine territory should ever 
have extended so far; the Wadi-L’ Areesh is dis- 
tant from Gaza, the most western of the Philistine 
towns; but Pelusium, at the mouth and most east- 
ern part of the Pelusiac branch, is very remote. 
It must, however, be remembered, that the tract 
from Gaza to Pelusium is a desert that could never 
have been cultivated, or indeed inhabited by a set- 
tled population, and was probably only held in the 
period to which we refer by marauding Arab tribes, 
which may well have been tributary to the Philis- 
tines, for they must have been tributary to them or to 
the Egyptians, on account of their isolated position 
and the sterility of the country, though no doubt 
maintaining a half-independence.¢ All doubt on 
this point seems to be set at rest by a passage, in 
a hieroglyphic inscription of Sethee [., head of the 
XIXth dynasty, B. c. cir. 1340, on the north wall 
of the great temple of El-Karnak, which mentions 
‘“‘the foreigners of the SHASU from the fort of 
TARU to the land of KANANA” (SHASU 
SHA’A EM SHTEM EN TARU ER PA-KAN’- 
ANA, Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. i. p. 261, No. 
1265, pl. xlvii.). The identification of ‘the fort 
of TARU” with any place mentioned by the 
Greek and Latin geographers has not yet been sat- 
isfactorily accomplished. It appears, from the bas- 
relief, representing the return of Sethee I.to Egypt 
from an eastern expedition, near the inscription 
just mentioned, to have been between a Leontop- 
olis and a branch of the Nile, or perhaps canal, on 
the west side of which it was situate, commanding 
a bridge (/bid. No. 1266, pl. xlviii.). The Leontop- 
olis is either the capital of the Leoutopolite Nome, 
or a town in the Heliopolite Nome mentioned by 
Josephus (Ant. xiii. 3,§ 1). In the former case 
the stream would probably be the Tanitic branch, 
or perhaps the Pelusiac; in the latter, perhaps the 
Canal of the Red Sea. We prefer the first Leon- 
topolis, but no identification is necessary to prove 
that the SHASU at this time extended from 
Canaan to the east of the Delta (see on the whole 
subject Geogr. Inschr. i. pp. 260-266, iii. pp. 20, 21). 

Egvpt, therefore, in its most flourishing period, 
evidently extended no further than the east of the 
Delta, its eastern boundary being probably the 
Pelusiac branch, the territory of the SHASU, an 
Arab nation or tribe, lying between Egypt and 


makes Mount Casius mark the western boundary of the 
Syrians; for although the position of Jenysus is uncer- 
tain, the whole distance from Gaza (and if Cady tia be not 
Gaza, we cannot extend the Arabian territory further 
east) does not greatly exceed three days’ journey (iii. 
5. See Rawlinson’s edit. 398-400). If we adopt Capt. 
Spratt’s identifications of Pelusium and Mount Casius, 
we must place them much nearer together, and the 
latter far to the west of the usual supposed place (Sax, 
town). But in this case Herodotus would intend the 
western extremity of Lake Serbonis, which seems un- 
likely. 
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Canaan. It might be supposed that at this time 
the SHASU had made an inroad into Egypt, but 
it must be remembered that in the latter period of 
the kings of Judah, and during the classical period, 
Pelusium was the key of Egypt on this side. The 
Philistines, in the time of their greatest power, 
which appears to have been contemporary with the 
period of the Judyes, may well be supposed to 
have reduced the Arabs of this neutral territory to 
the condition of tributaries, as doubtless was also 
done by the Pharaohs. 

It must be remembered that the specification of 
a certain boundary does not necessarily prove that 
the actual lands of a state extended so far; the 
limit of its sway is sometimes rather to be under- 
stood. Seolomon ruled as tributaries all the king- 
doms between the Euphrates and the land of the 
Philistines and the border of Egypt, when the 
Land of Promise appears to have been fully occu- 


subject to, the Pharaohs, as early as the reign of 
Amenoph III., 8. c. cir. 1400.9 An Iranian and 
even a Greek connection with Egypt as early as 
the time of the Exodus, is therefore not to be 
treated as an impossibility. It is, however, re- 
markable, that the word NetAos doves not occur in 
the Homeric poems, as though it were not of 
Sanskrit origin, but derived from the Evyptians or 
Pheenicians. 

Brugsch compares the Egyptian MUAW EN 
KEM “ Water of Egypt,”’ mentioned in the phrase 
“From the water of Egypt as far as NEHEREEN 
[Mesopotamia] inclusive," but there is no internal 
evidence in favor of his conjectural identification 
with the stream of Widi--’ Areesh (Geog. Inschr. 
i. 54, 565, pl. vii. no. 303). R. S. P. 

* Dr. J. L. Porter (/undbook, and Art. in 
Kitto’s Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit.) proposes to solve the 
ditticulty created by the terms Nedur-Mizraim and 
pied (1 K. iv. 21, comp. 24). When, therefore, | Nachal-Mizraim by making “the proper distine- 
it is specified that the Philistine territory as far as | tion between the country given in covenant promise 
the Nachal-Mizraim remained to be taken, it need|to Abraham, and that actually allotted to the 
scarcely be inferred that the territory to be inhab- | Israelites.’’. The Nile may have been in contem- 
ited by the Israelites was to extend so far, and this |plation in the orivinal promise, and the term 
stream’s being an actual boundary of a tribe may Wahkar-Mizraim may have been “the designation 
be explained on the same principle. of the Nile in Abraham's time, before the Eyyp- 

If, with the generality of critics, we think that | tian word yedr became known.” 
the Nachal-Mizraim is the Wodi-l-'Areesh, we| Nachal is commonly used in the Hebrew Scrip- 
must conclude that the name Shihor is also applied | tures in its primary meaning of a “ torrent”? or an 
to the latter, although elsewhere desiynating the | intermittent brouk — as Job vi. 15, the brook that 
Nile,* for we have seen that Nachal-Mizraim and | dries away, Is. xv. 7, and Amos. vi. 14, the brook 
Shihor are used interchangeably to designate a/|of the desert, the wady lying between Kerek and 
stream on the border of the Promised Land. This |Gebal —and it is highly improbable that this 
ditticulty seems to overthrow the common opinion. | term would have been chosen to designate the vast 
It must, however, be remembered that in Joshua | and ceaseless volume of the Nile. Kohinson (Phys. 
xiii. 3, Shihor has the article, as though actually | Geog. of the Holy Land, p. 123) gives hia mature 
or originally an appellative, the former seeming to Opinion in favor of the rendering * lorrent of 
be the mure obvious inference from the context. Egypt, which of old was the boundary bet ween 
(SuHtHor OF EGYPT; SIHOR. | Palestine and Egypt. At the present day it is 


The word Nachal may be cited on either side called Wody el- Arish ; and comes from the passes 
Cortaiiily in Hebvew it istathor usak ora ate of Jebel ef-Tih towards Sinai, draining the great 
Gr. streans: than for a-river: but the nanie Nacbal: central longitudinal basin of the desert. It reaches 


Mizrai } Py a f the sea without a permanent stream; and is still 
oe ne a ek eee ene ee the boundary between the two countries. Near its 


mouth is a small village, ed-'Arish, on the site of 
the ancient Rhinocolura, as is shown by columns 
and other Roman remains.”’ 

Upon the whole the probabilities are in favor of 
this identification, and the weight of authority is 
upon ita side. J. b. T. 

* RIVERS OF WATER. [Foot, WaTEr- 
ING WITH THE. ] 


RIZ’PAH (TBI > ‘Peogd; [Alex. in 2 Sam. 
xxi. 8, Peppad:] Joseph. ‘Paroma: Respha), con- 
cubine to king Saul, and mother of his two sons 
Armoni and Mephibosheth. Like many others of 
the prominent female characters of the Old Testa- 
ment — Ruth, Rahab, Jezebel, etc. — Rizpah would 
seem to have heen a foreigner, a Hivite, descended 
from one of the ancient worthies of that nation, 
Ajah or Aiah,¢ son of Zibeon, whose name and 


parallel Arabic word wudee, ol f) though ordi- 


narily used for valleys and their winter-torrents, 
as in the case of the Wardi-- Areesh itself, has 
been employed by the Arabs in Spain for true 
rivers, the Guadalquivir, etc. It may, however, be 
suggested, that in Nachal-Mizraim we have the 
ancient form of the Neel-.VWisr of the Arabs, and 
that Nachal was adopted from its similarity of 
sound to the original of NetAos. It may, indeed, 
be objected that Netros is held to be of Iranian 
origin. ‘The answer to this is, that we find Javan, 
we will not say the [onians, called by the very 
name, HANEN, used in the Rosetta Stone for 
“Greek "' (SHAEE EN HANEN, TOIS TE 
EAAHNIKOIZ ITPAMMAZIN), in the lists of 
countries and nations, or tribes, conquered by, or 








@ There is a Shihor-liboath in the north of Pales-! der Namen der Ionier auf den Fg. Denkmitern, 
tine, mentioned in Joshua (xix. 26), and supposed to ( Kinigl. Akad. Berlin). His views have, however, been 
correspond to the Belus, if ita name signify “the river | combated by Bunsen (Exzypt's Place, iti. 603-606), 
of glass.” But we have no ground for giving Shihor | Brugsch (Geogr. Inschr. ii. 19, pl. xiii. no. 2), and De 
the signification “river; and when the connection Rouge (Tombeau d’Ahmes, p. 48). 
of the Egyptians, and doubtless of the Phoenician and ¢ The Syriac-Peshito and Arabic Versions, in 2 Sam. 
other colonists of northeastern Egypt, with the manu- 'fii., read Ana for Ainh — the name of another ancient 
facture of glass ia remembered, it seems more likely | Hivite, the brother of Ajuh, and equally the son of 
that Shihor-lhbnath was named from the Nile. | Zibeon. But it is not fair to lay much stress on this, 

b We agree with Lepsius In this identification ( Ueber | as it may be only the esror — easily made — of a care- 
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fame are preserved in the Ishmaelite record of Gen. 
xxxvi. If this be the case, Saul was commencing 
a practice, which seems with subsequent kings to 
have grown almost into a rule, of choosing non- 
Israelite women for their inferior wives. David's 
intrigue with Bathsheba, or Bath-shua, the wife of 
a Hittite, and possibly herself a Canaanitess,? is per- 
haps not a case in point; but Solomon, Rehoboam, 
and their successors, seem to have had their harems 
filled with foreigu women. 

After the death of Saul and occupation of the 
country west of the Jordan by the Philistines, 
Rizpah accompanied the other inmates of the royal 
family to their new residence at Mahanaim; and it 
is here that her name is first introduced to us as 
the subject of an accusation leveled at Abner by 
Ishbosheth (2 Sam. iii. 7), a piece of spite which 
led first to Abner’s death through Joab‘s treachery, 
and ultimately to the murder of Ishbosheth him- 
self. The accusation, whether true or false — and 
from Abner’s vehement denial we should naturally 
conclude that it was false —involved more than 
meets the ear of a modern and Enylish reader. 
For amongst the Israelites it was considered “as a 
step to the throne to have connection with the 
widow or the mistress of the deceased king.’’ (See 
Michaelis, Laws of Moses, art. 54.) It therefore 
amounted to an insinuation that Abner was about 
to make an attempt on the throne. 

We hear nothing more of Rizpah till the tragic 
story which has made her one of the most familiar 
objects to young and old in the whole Bible (2 Sam. 
xxi. 8-11). Every one can appreciate the love 
and endurance with which the mother watched over 
the bodies of her two sons and her five relatives, to 
save them from an indignity peculiarly painful to 
the whole of the ancient world (see Ps. Ixxix. 2; 
Hom. /1. i. 4, 5, &ec., &.). But it is questionable 
whether the ordinary conception of the scene is 
accurate. ‘The seven victims were not, as the A. 
V. implies, “hung;"* they were crucified. The 
seven crosses were planted in the rock on the top 
of the sacred hill of Gibeah; the hill which, though 
not Saul’s native place,o was through his long resi- 
dence there so identified with bim as to retain his 
name to the latest existence of the Jewish nation 


Jess transcriber; or of one so familiar with the an- 
cient names as to have confounded one with the 
other. 

a Comp. Gen. xxxviii., where the “daughter of 
Shua,” the Canaanitess, should really be Bath-shua. 

6b Saul was probably born at Zelah, where Kish’s 
sepulchre, and therefore his home, was situated. 
(ZELAH.} 


e “TTR, 2 Sam. xxi. 6. 

d PW, ras-Sak. 

el. “NB: aprayy, dprdywara: raping. 
2. 279, from jr 2D, break: ” d&ceia: dila- 

ceratio, 
8. Tw, from TIW, ** waste: SAcOpos : raping. 
: ° a ° ” 

4. Yow: spovouy: preda: “prey,” ‘spoil. 


[Boory.] 
(2.) ROBBER : — 


1. TD, part. from WD, rob: spovopevey : 
vastans. 

2. YTB, part. of V7, break : " Aowuds : latro: 
Mic. if. 18, * breaker.” 


ROBBERY 


(1 Sam. xi. 4, &c., and see Joseph. B. J. v. 2, § 
1). The whole or part of this hill seems at the 
time of this occurrence to have been in some special 
manner © dedicated to Jehovah, possibly the spot 
on which Ahiah the priest had deposited the Ark 
when he took refuge in Gibeah during the Philis- 
tine war (1 Sam. xiv. 18). The victims were sacri- 
ficed at the beginning of barley-harvest — the sacred 
and festal time of the Passover —and in the full 
blaze of the summer sun they hung till the fall of 
the periodical rain in October. During the whole 
of that time Rizpah remained at the foot of the 
crosses on which the bodies of her sons were ex- 
posed: the Afater dolorosa, if the expression may 
be allowed, of the ancient dispensation. She had 
no tent to shelter her from the scorching sun which 
beats on that open spot all day, or from the drench- 
ing dews at night, but she spread on the rocky 
floor the thick mourning garment of black esack- 
cloth¢ which as a widow she wore, and crouching 
there she watched that neither vulture nor jackal 
should molest the bodies. We may surely be justi- 
fied in applying to Rizpah the words with which 
another act of womanly kindness was commended, 
and may say, that ‘‘wheresoever the Bible shall go, 
there shall also this, that this woman hath done, be 
told for a memorial of her."’ G 


ROAD. This word occurs but once in the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, namely, in 1 
Sam. xxvii. 10, where it is used in the sense of 


“raid"’ or “inroad,” the Hebrew word (OWS) 
being elsewhere (e. g. ver. 8, xxiii. 27, xxx. 1, 14, 
&c.) rendered “invade"’ and “invasion.” ~ 

A road in the sense which we now attach to 
the term is expressed in the A. V. by “way” and 


“path.” [Way.] G. 

* ROBBERS. [Cuurcnues, RosBers oF; 
THIEVES. } 

ROBBERY.¢ Whether in the larger sense 


of plunder, or the more limited sense of theft, sys- 
tematically organized, robbery has ever been one of 
the principal employments of the nomad tribes of 
the East. From the time of Ishmael to the present 
day, the Bedouin has been a “ wild man," and a 
robber by trade, and to carry out his objects suc- 





8. EMDS, Job xvili. 9: dcpavres: sitis. Targum, 
with A. V., has © robbers; but it is most commonly 
rendered as LXX., Job v. 6, sitientes. 


4. TTD : Anoms : latro: from TW, * waste.” 
se - T 

5. TIOW : éxOpds: deripiens: A. V. “spoiler.” 

6. DD: xAdwms: fur: A. V. “thief” 

(8.) Ros: — 

1. Tha: dcaprdagw: depopulor. 

2. ha: adatpéw: violenter aufero. 

3. “TAY, “return,” “repeat; hence in Pi. sur- 
round, circumvent (Ps. cxix. 61): mweptmAaxnvat: cire 


cumplectt; usually affirm, reiterate assertions (Ges. p. 
997). 


4. Yo, “cover,” “hide: wrepvigw: affigo (Ges. 
p- 1190). 


5. TIOW: dapat: diripio. 
6. DOW (game as last): mpovopeiw: deprador. 
7. 22: KAentw: furor. A. V. “steal.” 


ROBBERY 
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ceasfally, so far from being esteembd disgraceful, is | sevenfold, 1. ¢. to the full amount, and for this pur- 
regarded as in the highest degree creditable (sen. | pose, even give all the substance of his house, and 
xvi. 12; Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. i. 137, 157). {thus in case of failure be liable to servitude (Mi- 


An instance of an enterprise of a truly Bedouin 
character, but distinguished by the exceptiunal 
features belonging to its principal actor, is seen in 
the night-foray of David (1 Sam. xxvi. 6-12), with 
which also we may fairly compare Hom. /i. K. 
204, dc. Predatory inroads on a large scale are 
seen in the incursions of the Sabseans and Chal- 
deans on the property of Job (Job i. 15, 17); the 
revenge coupled with plunder of Simeon and Levi 
(Gen. xxxiv. 28, 29); the reprisals of the Hebrews 
upon the Midianites (Num. xxxi. 32-54), and the 
frequent and often prolonged invasions of ‘spoil- 
ers’’ upon the Israelites, together with their re- 
prisals, during the period of the Judges and Kings 
(Judg. ii. 14, vi. 3, 4; 1 Sam. xi., xv.; 2 Sam. 
vili., x.; 2 K. v. 2; 1 Chr. v. 10, 18-22). Indi- 
vidual instances, indicating an unsettled state of 
the country during the same period, are seen in 
the «‘ liers-in-wait ’’ of the men of Shechem (Judg. 
ix. 25), and the mountain retreats of David in the 
cave of Adullam, the hill of Hachilah, and the 
wildernesa of Maon, and his abode in Ziklay, in- 
vaded and plundered in like manner by the Amalek- 
ites (1 Sam. xxii. 1, 2, xxiii. 19-25, xxvi. 1, xxvii. 
6-10, xxx. 1). 

Similar disorder in the country, complained of 
more than once by the prophets (Hos. iv. 2, vi. 9; 
Mic. ii, 8), continued more or less through Mac- 
cabean down to Roman times, favored by the cor- 
rupt administration of some of the Roman gover- 
nors, in accepting money in redemption of punish- 
ment, produced those formidable bands of robbers, 
so easily collected and with so much difficulty sub- 
dued, who found shelter in the caves of Palestine 
and Syria, and who infested the country even in 
the time of our Lord, almost to the very gates of 
Jerusalem (Luke x. 30; Acts v. 36, 37, xxi. 38). 
{JUDAS OF GALILEE; CAVES.] In the later his- 
tory also of the country the robbers, or sicarii, to- 
gether with their leader, John of Gischala, played 
a conspicuous part (Joseph. B. J. iv. 2, § 1; 3,§ 4; 
7, § 2). 

The Mosaic law on the subject of theft is con- 
tained in Ex. xxii., and consists of the following 
enactments : — 

1. He who stole and killed an ox or a sheep, was 
to restore five oxen for the ox, and four sheep for 
the sheep. 

2. If the stolen animal was found alive the 
thief was to restore double. 

3. If a man was found stealing in a dwelling- 
house at night, and was killed in the act, the homi- 
cide was not held guilty of murder. 

4. If the act was committed during daylight, the 
thief might not be killed, but was bound to make 
full restitution or be sold into slavery. 

5. If money or goods deposited in a man's house 
were stolen therefrom, the thief, when detected, was 
to pay double: but 

6. If the thief could not be found, the master of 
the house was to be examined before the judges. 

7. If an animal given in charge to a man to 
keep were stolen from him, #. e. through his negli- 
gence, he was to make restitution to the owner. 
[Oatu.] 

There seems no reason to suppose that the law 
underwent any alteration in Solomon's time, as 
Michaelis supposes; the expression in Prov. vi. 30, 
31, is, that a thief detected in stealing should restore 


chaelis, Laws of Jfoses, § 284). On the other hand, 
see Bertheau on Prov. vi.; and Keil, Arch. Hedr. 
§ 154. Man-stealing was punishable with death 
(Ex. xxi. 16; Deut. xxiv. 7). Invasion of right 
in land was strictly forbidden (Deut. xxvii. 17; Is. 
v. 8; Mic. ii. 2). 

The question of sacrilege does not properly come 
within the scope of the present article. H. W.P. 


* ROBE. [MAnNTLE.] 


ROB’OAM (‘PoBodu: Roboam), Ecclus. xlvii. 
23; Matt. i.7. [REHOBOAM.] 


ROE, ROEBUCK (°23, tzébi (m.); PAZ, 
tzébiyyah (f.): Sopuds, Sdpxwv, Sopxddiov: caprec, 
damula). ‘There seems to be little or no doubt 
that the Hebrew word, which occurs frequently in 
the O. T., denotes some species of antelope, prob- 
ably the Gazella dorcus, a native of Egypt and 
North Africa, or the G. Arabica of Syria and 
Arabia, which appears to be a variety only of the 
dorcas. The gazelle was allowed as food (Deut. 
xii. 15, 22, etc.); it is mentioned as very fleet of 
foot (2 Sam. ii. 18; 1 Chr. xii. 8); it was hunted 
(Is. xiii. 14; Prov. vi. 5): it was celebrated for its 
loveliness (Cant. ii. 9, 17, viii. 14). The gazelle 
is found in Egypt, Barbary, and Syria. Stanley, 
(S. ¢ P. p. 207) says that the signification of the 
word Ajalon, the valley ‘ of stags,’’ is still justified 
by “the gazelles which the peasants hunt on its 
mountain slopes.” Thomson (The Land and the 
Book, p. 172) says that the mountains of Naphtali 
‘abound in gazelles to this day.” 





Gazella Arabica. 


The ariel gazelle (G. Arabica), which, if not a 
different species, is at least a well-marked variety 
of the dorcas, is common in Syria, and is hunted 
by the Arabs with a falcon and a greyhound; the 
repeated attacks of the bird upon the head of the 
animal so bewilder it that it falls an easy prey to 
the greyhound, which is trained to watch the flight 
of the falcon. Many of these antelopes are also 
taken in pitfalls into which they are driven by the 
shouts of the hunters. The larve, full, soft eye of 
the gazelle has long been the theme of oriental 
praises. W. H. 
ROG’ELIM (6995 [ fuller's place, Ges.]: 
(Rom. ‘Paryeariu; Vat.) Paryedrcip, and so Alex., 
though once ParyeAciu: Hogelim). The residence 
of Barzillai the Gileadite (2 Sam. xvii. 27, xix. 31) 
in the highlands east of the Jordan. It is men- 


XQ 
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tioned on this occasion only. Nothing is said to 
guide us to its situation, and no name at all resem- 
bling it appears to have been hitherto discovered on 
the spot. 

If interpreted as Hebrew the name is derivable 
from regel, the foot, and signifies the “fullers *’ or 
‘‘washers,’’ who were in the habit (as they atill 
are in the East) of using their feet to tread the 
cloth which they are cleansing. But this is ex- 
tremely uncertain. The same word occurs in the 
name EN-KOGEL. 


ROH’GAH (Tay), Cethib, mai, Keri 
[outeries]: ‘Pooyds Alex. Ovpaoya: Roaga). An 
Asherite, of the sons of Shamer (1 Chr. vii. 34). 

RO’IMUS (‘Potuos). ReHUM 1 (1 Esdr. v. 8). 
The name is ig traceable in the Vulgate. 


ROLL Cabs at: xepadrts). A book in ancient 
times consisted of a single long strip of paper or 
parchment, which was usually kept rolled up on a 
stick, and was unrolled when a person wished to 
read it. Hence arose the term megillah, from 
galal,@ * to roll,” strictly answering to the Latin 
volumen, whence comes our volume ; hence also the 
expressions, ‘to spread "’ and ‘roll toyether,’’® in- 
stead of “to open” and “to shut *’ a book. The 
full expression for a book was “a roll of writing,” 
or ‘a roll of a book” (Jer. xxxvi. 2; Ps. xl. 7; 
Fz. ii. 9), but occasionally “roll” stands by itself 
(Zech. v. 1,2; Ezr. vi. 2). The xepaadts of the 
LXX. oriyinally referred to the ornamental knob 
(the undilicus of the Latins) at the top of the stick 
or cylinder round which the roll was wound. ‘The 
use of the term megzllah implies, of course, the ex- 
istence of a soft and pliant material: what this ma- 
terial was in the Old ‘Testament period, we are not 
informed; but as a knife was required for its de- 
struction (Jer. xxxvi. 23), we infer that it was 
parchment. The roll was usually written on one 
side only (Mishn. Arudb. 10, § 3), and hence the 
particular notice of one that was “ written within 
and without” (Ez. ii. 10). The writing was ar- 
ranged in columns, resembling a door in shape, 
and hence deriving their Hebrew name,° just as 
‘column,"’ from its resemblance to a coluwmna or 
pillar. It has been asserted that the term megillah 
does not occur before the 7th cent. B. C., being 
first used by Jeremiah (Hitzig, tn Jer. xxxvi. 2); 
and the conclusion has been drawn that the use of 
such materials as parchment was not known until 
that period (Ewald, Gesch. i. 71, note; Gesen. 
Thes. p. 289). This is to assume, perhaps too con- 
fidently, a late date for the composition of Ps. xl., 
and to ignore the collateral evidence arising out of 
the expression “roll together “’ used by Is. xxxiv. 
4, and also out of the probable reference to the 
Pentateuch in Ps. xl. 7, “the roll of the book,’ a 
copy of which was deposited by the side of the 
Ark (Deut. xxxi. 26). We may here add that the 
term in Is. vili. 1, rendered in the A. V. “roll,’’ 
more correctly means tablet. W. L. B. 

* « Flying roll ‘’ (Zech. v. 1, 2) means a book or 
parchment rolled up, represented in the prophet’s 
vision as seen borne throngh the air. It was an 
expressive symbol of Jehovah's judgments written 


a ba. 
£4 . 
b In the Hebrew, we (2 K. xix. 14) and Ye 


(Is. xxxiv. 4): in the Greek, avarrvocey and rrvacev 
(Luke iv. 17, 20). 
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out as it were, and decreed, which at his bidding 
would descend and sweep away the ungodly. See 
Keil, Die Kleinen Propheten, p. 560 f. (1866). H 


* ROLLER (CAAT, from a verb = “ fo 
band ’’) = bandage, 80 called from its form as a 
roll, Ezek. xxx. 21. The prophet declares that the 
arm of Pharaoh should be broken and no art or 
appliance of surgery could enable it to wield again 
the sword of the oppressor. H. 


ROMAMTI-E'ZER (YP wan: 
‘Poper@i-é(ep; [Vat. Popes, Power xerwO:] Alex. 
PwpepOr-eCep in 1 Chr. xxv. 4, but Paped-psidCer 
in 1 Chr. xxv. 31: Romemthiezer). One of the 
fourteen sons of Heman, and chief of the 24th 
division of the singers in the reign of David (1 
Chr. xxv. 4, 81). [Hornrr, Amer. ed.] 


* ROMAN, RO’MANS (‘Pwyaios: Roma- 
nus), 1 Macc. viii. 1, 23-29, xii. 16, xiv. 40, xv. 16; 
2 Macc. vili. 10, 36, xi. 34; John xi. 48; Acts xvi. 
21, 37, 38, xxii. 25-29, xxiii. 27, xxv. 16, xxvili. 17. 
[Roatan EMPIRE, Rome.] A. 


* ROMAN CITIZENSHIP.  ([Cr11zen- 
SHIP. } 

ROMAN EMPIRE. The history of the Ro- 
man Enipire, properly so called, extends over a pe- 
riod of rather more than five hundred years, namely, 
from the battle of Actium, B. c. 31, when Augustus 
became sole ruler of the Roman world, to the abdi- 
cation of Augustulus, A. D. 476. ‘The Empire, how- 
ever. in the sense of the dominion of Rome over a 
large number of conquered nations, was in full 
furce and had reached wide limits some time be- 
fore the monarchy of Augustus was established. 
The notices of Roman history which occur in the 
Bible are confined to the last century and a half of 
the commonwealth and the first century of the im- 
perial monarchy. 

The first historic mention of Rome in the Bible 
isin 1 Mace. i. 10. Though the date of the founda- 
tion of Kome coincides nearly with the beginning 
of the reign of Pekah in Israel, it was not till the 
beginning of the 2d century B. c. that the Romans 
had leisure to interfere in the affairs of the East. 
When, however, the power of Carthage had been 
effectually broken at Zama, B. Cc. 202, Roman arms 
and intrigues soon made themselves felt through- 
out Macedonia, Greece, and Asia Minor. About 
the year 161 B. c. Judas Maccabseus heard of the 
Romans as the conquerors of Philip, Perseus, and 
Antiochus (1 Mace. viii. 5,6). “It was told him 
also how they destroved and brought under their 
dominion all other kingdoms and isles that at any 
time resisted them, but with their friends and 
such as relied upon them they kept amity '’ (viii. 
11, 12). Jnorder to strengthen himself against 
a| Demetrius king of Syria he sent ambassadors to 
Rome (viii. 17), and concluded a defensive alliance 
with the senate (viii. 22-32). ‘This was renewed by 
Jonathan (xii. 1) and by Simon (xv. 17; Joseph. 
Ant. xii. 10, § 6, xiii. 5, § 8; 7, § 3). Notices of 
the embassy sent by Judas, of a tribute paid to 
Rome by the Syrian king, and of further inter- 
course between the Romans and the Jews, occur 
in 2 Mace. iv. 11, viii. 10, 36, xi. 34. In the 


c rinks (A. V. © leaves,’”? Jer. xxxvi. 23). Hit- 
zig maintains that the word means “ leaves,” and 
that the »megillah in this case was a book like ourown, 
consisting of numerous pages. 
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course of the narrative mention ,is made of the 
Roman senate (7d BovAeurhpioy, 1 Mace. xii. 3), 
of the consul Lucius (6 fraros, 1 Mace. xv. 15, 
16), and the Roman constitution is described in a 
somewhat distorted form (1 Macc. viii. 14-16). 

The history of the Maccabean and Idumean 
dynasties forms no part of our present subject. 
[MaccaABEES; Hxrrop.] Here a brief summuary 
of the progress of Roman dominion in Judea will 
suffice. 

In the year 65 B. c., when Syria was made a 
Roman province by Pompey, the Jews were still 
governed by one of the Asmunwan princes. Aristo- 
bulus had lately driven his brother Hyrcanus from 
the chief priesthood, and was now in his turn at- 
tacked by Aretas, king of Arabia Petriea, the ally 
of Hyrcanus. Pompey’s lieutenant, M. Emilius 
Scaurus, interfered in the contest B. C. 64, and the 
next year Pompey himself marched an army into 
Judgwa and took Jerusalem (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 2, 
3,4; B. J. i. 6, 7). From this time the Jews 
were practically under the government of Rome. 
Hyrcanus retained the high-priesthood and a titu- 
lar sovereignty, subject to the watchful control of 
his minister Antipater, an active partisan of the 
Roman interests. Finally, Antipater’s son, Herod 
the Great, was made king by Antony’s interest, 
B. C. 40, and confirmed in the kingdom by Augus- 
tus, B. c. 30 (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 14, xv. 6). The 
Jews, however, were all this time tributaries of 
Rome, aud their princes in reality were mere Ro- 
man procurators. Julius Cesar is said to have ex- 
acted from them a fourth part of their agricul- 
tural produce in addition to the tithe paid to 
Hyrcanus (int. xiv. 10, § 6). Roman soldiers 
were quartered at Jerusalem in Herod's time to 
support him in his authority (Ant. xv. 3, § 7). 
Tribute was paid to Rome, and an oath of allegiance 
to the emperor as well as to Herod appears to 
have been taken by the people (.iné. xvii. 2, § 2). 
On the banishment of Archelaus, a. D. 6, Judea 
became a mere appendage of the province of 
Syria, and was governed by a Roman procurator, 
who resided at Caesarea. Galilee and the adjuining 
districts were still left under the government of 
Herod’s sons and other petty princes, whose do- 
minions and titles were changed from time to 
time by successive emperors: for details see HEROD. 

Such were the relations of the Jewish people to 
the Koman government at the time when the N. T. 
history begins. An ingenious illustration of this 
state of things has been drawn from the condition 
of British India. The Governor General at Cal- 
cutta, the subordinate governors at Madras and 
Bombay, and the native princes, whose dominions 
have been at one time enlarged, at another incorpo- 
rated with the British presidencies, find their re- 
spective counterparts in the governor of Syria at 
Antioch, the procurators of Judsea at Ceesarea, and 
the members of Herod's family, whose dominions 
were alternately enlarged and suppressed by the 
Roman emperors (Conybeare and Howson, Life of 
St. Pazd, i. 27). These and other characteristics of 
Roman rule come before us constantly in the N. T. 
Thus we hear of Cesar the sole king (John xix. 15) 
—of Cyrenius, “governor of Syria’’ (Luke ii. 2) 
—of Pontius Pilate, Felix, and Festus, the “ gov- 
emors,'’ 3. e. procurators, of Judea — of the *‘te- 
trarchs ’’ Herod, Philip, and Lysanias (Luke iii. 
1)— of “king Agrippa’’ (Acts xxv. 13) — of Ro- 
man soldiers, legions, centurions, publicans — of the 
tribute-money (Matt. xxii. 19)— the taxing of 
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‘the whole world ’’ (Luke ii. 1) — Italian and Au- 
gustan cuhorts (Acts x. 1, xxvii. 1)— the appeal 
to Cesar (Acts xxv. 11). Three of the Roman em- 
perors are mentioned in the N. T.— Augustus 
(Luke ii. 1), Tiberius (Luke iii. 1), and Claudius 
(Acts xi. 28, xviii. 2). Nero is alluded to under 
various titles, as Augustus (SeBagrds) and Cesar 
(Acts xxv. 10, 11, 21, 25; Phil. iv. 22), as 6 nd- 
pios, “my lord ** (Acta xxv. 26), and apparently 
in other passages (1 Pet. ii. 17; Rom. xiii. 1). 
Several notices of the provincial administration of 
the Romans and the condition of provincial cities 
occur in the narrative of St. Paul's journeys (Acts 
xiii. 7, xvi. 12, 35, 38, xviii. 12, xix. 38). 

In illustration of the sacred narrative it may be 
well to give a general account, though necessarily 
a short and imperfect one, of the position of the 
emperor, the extent of the empire, and the admin- 
istration of the provinces in the time of our Lord 
and his Apostles. Fuller information will be found 
under special articles. 

I. When Augustus became sole ruler of the Ro- 
man world he was in theory simply the first citizen 
of the republic, entrusted with temporary powers 
to settle the disorders of the State. Tacitus says 
that he was neither king nor dictator, but “ prince ”’ 
(Tac. Ann. i.9), a title implying no civil authority, 
but simply the position of chief member of the sen- 
ate (princeps senatus). The old magistracies were 
retained, but the various powers and preroyatives 
of each were conferred upon Augustus, so that while 
others cominonly bore the chief otticial titles, Au- 
gustus had the supreme control of every departinent 
of the state. Above all he was the Emperor ({m- 
perator). This word, used originally to designate 
any one entrusted with the imperium, or full mili- 
tary authority over a Roman army, acquired a new 
significance when adopted as a permanent title by 
Julius Cesar. By his use of it as a constant pre- 
fix to his name in the city and in the camp he 
openly asserted a paramount military authority over 
the state. Augustus, by resuming it, plainly indi- 
cated, in spite of much artful concealment, the real 
basis on which his power rested, namely, the sup- 
port of the army (Merivale, Ronan Empire, vol. 
iii.). In the N. T. the emperor is commonly des- 
ignated by the family name “ Cesar,” or the dig- 
nified and almost sacred title “ Augustus "’ (for its 
meaning, comp. Ovid, Fast, i. 609). Tiberius is 
called by implication #-yeudy in Luke iii. 1, a title 
applied in the N. T. to Cyrenius, Pilate, and 
others. Notwithstanding the despotic character of 
the government, the Romans seem to have shrunk 
from speaking of their ruler under his military title 
(see Merivale, Rom. Ampire, iii. 452, and note) or 
any other avowedly despotic appellation. The use 
of the word 4 xudpios, dominus, my lord," in Acts 
xxv. 26, marks the progress of Roman servility be- 
tween the time of Augustus and Nero. Augustus 
and Tiberius refused this title. Caligula first hore 
it (see Alford’s note in d. c.; Ovid, F'ust, ii. 142). 
The term BagiAeds, “king,” in John xix. 15, 1 
Pet. ii. 17, cannot be closely pressed. 

The Empire was nominally elective (Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 4); but practically it passed by adoption (see 
Galba’s speech in Tac. /fist. i. 15), and till Nero's 
time a sort of hereditary right seemed to be recog- 
nized. The dangers inherent in a military govern- 
ment were, on the whole, successfully averted till 
the death of Pertinax, A. p. 193 (Gibbon, ch. iii. 
p. 80). but outbreaks of military violence were not 
wanting in this earlier period (comp. Wenck’s note 
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on Gibbon, 4 c.). The army was systematically 
bribed by donatives at the commencement of each 
reign, and the mob of the capital continually fed 
and amused at the expense of the provinces. We 
are reminded of the insolence and avarice of the 
soldiers in Luke iii. 14. The reigns of Caligula, 
Nero, and Domitian show that an emperor might 
shed the noblest blood with impunity, so long as 
he abstained from offending the soldiery and the 
populace. 

IL. Extent of the Empire. — Cicero’s description 
of the Greek states and colonies as a “fringe on the 
skirts of barbarism '’ (Cic. De Rep. ii. 4) has been 
well applied to the Roman dominions before the 
conquests of Pompey and Cesar (Merivale, Rom. 
Empire, iv. 409). The Roman Empire was still 
confined to a narrow strip encircling the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Pompey added Asia Minor and Syria. 
Ceesar added Gaul. The generals of Augustus over- 
ran the N. W. portion of Spain and the country 
between the Alps and the Danube. The bounda- 
ries of the empire were now the Atlantic on the 
W., the Euphrates on the E., the deserts of Africa, 
the cataracts of the Nile, and the Arabian deserts 
on the S., the British Channel, the Rhine, the 
Danube, and the Black Sea on the N. The only 
subsequent conquests of importance were those 
of Britain by Claudius, and of Dacia by Trajan. 
The only independent powers of importance were 
the Parthians on the FE. and the Germans on the N. 

The population of the empire in the time of 
Augustus has been calculated at 85,000,000 (Meri- 
vale, Rom. Empire, iv. 442-450). Gibbon, speaking 
of the time of Claudius, puts the population at 
120,000,000 (Decline and Fall, ch. ii.). Count 
Franz de Champagny adopts the same number for 
the reign of Nero (Les Cesars, ii. 428). All these 
estimates are confessedly somewhat uncertain and 
conjectural. 

‘Fhis large population was controlled in the time 
of Tiberius by an army of 25 legions, exclusive of 
the preetorian guards and other cohorts in the 
capital. The soldiers who composed the legions 
may be reckoned in round numbers at 170,000 
men. If we add to these an equal number of aux- 
iliaries (Tac. Ann. iv. 5) we have a total force of 
340,000 men. The preetorian guards may be reck- 
oned at 10,000 (Dion Cass. Iv. 24). The other co- 
horts would swell the garrison at Rome to 15,000 
or 16,000 men. For the number and stations of 
the legions in the time of Tiberius, comp. Tac. 
Ann. iv. 5. 

The navy may have contained about 21,000 men 
(Les Cesars, ii. 429; comp. Merivale, iii. 534). 
The legion, as appears from what has been said, 
must have been “ more like a brigade than a regi- 
ment,’’ consisting as it did of more than 6,000 in- 
fantry with cavalry attached (Conybeare and How- 
son, ii. 285). For the “Italian and Augustan 
bands" (Acts x. 1, xxvii. 1) see ARMY, vol. i. p. 
164 [and IraLtan Bann, Amer. ed.]. 

Ill. The Provinces. — The usual fate of a coun- 
try conquered by Rome was to become a subject 
province, governed directly from Rome by officers 
sent out for that purpose. Sometimes, however, 
as we have seen, petty sovereigns were left in pos- 
session of a nominal independence on the borders, 
or within the natural limits, of the province. Such 


a ® On this subject one may consult C. G. Zumpt's 
Ueber den Stand der Bevilkerung u. die Volksvrrmeh- 
rung tm Alterthum, fol. pp. 1-92 (Berl. 1841). H. 
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a system was useful for rewarding an ally, for em- 
ploying a busy ruler, for gradually accustoming a 
stubborn people to the yoke of dependence. There 
were differences too in the political condition of 
cities within the provinces. Some were free cities, 
i. e., were governed by their own magistrates, and 
were exempted from occupation by a Roman garri- 
son. Such were Tarsus, Antioch in Syria, Ath- 
ens, Ephesus, Thessalonica. See the notices of 
the ‘ Politarchs ’’ and ‘ Demos '’ at Thessalonica, 
Acts xvii. 5-8, the “town-clerk’’ and the as- 
sembly at Ephesus, Acts xix. 35, 39 (C. and H. 
Life of St. Paul, i. 357, ii. 79). Occasionally, 
but rarely, free cities were exempted from taxa- 
tion. Other cities were “ Colonies,”’ t. e. commu- 
nities of Roman citizens transplanted, like garri- 
sons of the imperial city, into a foreign land. 
Such was Philippi (Acts xvi. 12). Such, too, 
were Corinth, Troas, the Pisidian Antioch. The 
inhabitants were for the most part Romans (Acts 
xvi. 21), and their magistrates delighted in the Ro- 
man title of Prsetor (orparnyds), and in the at- 
tendance of lictors (SaBSouxol), Acts xvi. 35. (C. 
and H. i. 315.) 

Augustus divided the provinces into two classes, 
(1) Imperial, (2) Senatorial; retaining in his own 
hands, for obvious reasons, those provinces where 
the presence of a large military force was: neces- 
sary, and committing the peaceful and unarmed 
provinces to the Senate. The Imperial provinces 
at first were — Gaul, Lusitania, Syria, Pheenicia, 
Cilicia, Cyprus, and Zgypt. The Senatorial prov- 
inces were Africa, Numidia, Asia, Achea and 
Epirus, Dalmatia, Macedonia, Sicily, Crete and 
Cyrene, Bithynia and Pontus, Sardinia, Betica 
(Dion C. liii. 12). Cyprus and Gallia Narbonen- 
sis were subsequently given up by Augustus, who 
in turn received Dalmatia from the Senate. Many 
other changes were made afterwards. The N. T. 
writers invariably designate the governors of Sen- 
atorial provinces by the correct title of &v@Uwa- 
vot, proconsuls (Acts xiii. 7, xviii. 12, xix. 38). 
[Cyprus.] For the governor of an Imperial prov- 
ince, properly styled “Legatus Cesaris”’ (wpeo- 
Beurhs), the word fryeudy (Governor) is used in 
the N. T. 

The provinces were heavily taxed for the benefit 
of Rome and her citizens. ‘It was as if England 
were to defray the expenses of her own administra- 
tion by the proceeds of a tax levied on her Indian 
empire’? (Liddell, 7/ist. of Rome, i. 448). In old 
times the Roman revenues were raised mainly from 
three sources: (1.) The domain lands; (2.) A di- 
rect tax (tributum) levied upon every citizen; (3.) 
From customs, tolls, harbor duties, etc. The agra- 
rian law of Julius Cesar is said to have extin- 
guished the first source of revenue (Cic. ad Att. ii. 
xvi.; Dureau de la Malle, ii. 430). Roman citi- 
zens had ceased to pay direct taxes since the con- 
quest of Macedonia, B. c. 167 (Cic. de Off. ii. 22; 
Plut. Amil. Paul. 38), except in extraordinary 
emergencies. The main part of the Roman revenue 
was now drawn from the provinces by a direct taz 
(xjvcos, pdpos, Matt. xxii. 17, Luke xx. 22), 
amounting probably to from 5 to 7 per cent. on the 
estimated produce of the soil (Dureau de la Malle, 
ii. 418). The indirect taxes too (réaAn, vectigalia, 
Matt. xvii. 25; Dureau de la Malle, ii. 449) appear 
to have been very heavy (/bid. ii. 433, 448). Au- 
gustus on coming to the empire found the regular 
sources of revenue impaired, while his expenses 
must have been very great. To say nothing of the 
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pay of the army, he is said to have supported no 
leas than 200,000 citizens in idleness by the miser- 
able system of public gratuities. Hence the neces- 
sity of a careful valuation of the property of the 
whole empire, which appears to have been made 
more than once in his reign. [CeNnsus.] For the 
historical difficulty about the taxing in Luke ii. 1, 
see CYRENIUS. Augustus appears to have raised 
both the direct and indirect taxes (Dureau de la 
Malle, ii. 433, 448). 

The provinces are said to have been better gov- 

erned under the Empire than under the Common- 
wealth, and those of the emperor better than those 
of the Senate (Tac. Ann. i. 76, iv. 6; Dion, liii. 
14). Two important changes were introduced un- 
der the Empire. ‘The governors received a fixed 
pay, and the term of their command was prolonged 
(Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6, § 5). But the old mode of 
levying the taxes seems to have been continued. 
The companies who farmed the taxes, consisting 
generally of knights, paid a certain sum into the 
- Roman treasury, and proceeded to wring what they 
could from the provincials, often with the conniv- 
ance and support of the provincial governor. ‘The 
work was done chiefly by underlings of the lowest 
class (portitores). These are the publicans of the 
N. T. 
On the whole it seems doubtful whether the 
wrongs of the provinces can have been materially 
alleviated under the imperial government. It is 
not likely that such rulers as Caligula and Nero 
would be scrupulous about the means used for re- 
plenishing their treasury. The stories related even 
of the reign of Augustus show how slight were 
the checks on the tyranny of provincial governors. 
See the story of Licinus in Gaul (Dict. of Gr. and 
Rom. Bwg. sub voce), and that of the Dalmatian 
chief (Dion, lv.). The sufferings of St. Paul, pro- 
tected as he was to a certain extent by his Roman 
citizenship, show plainly how little a provincial had 
to hope from the justice of a Roman governor. 

It is impossible here to discuss the difficult ques- 
tion relating to Roman provincial government 
raised on John xviii. 31. [t may be sufficient here 
to state, that according to strict Roman law the 
Jews would lose the power of life and death when 
their country became a province, and there seems 
no sufficient reason to depart from the literal in- 
terpretation of the verse just cited. See Alford, 
tn lic. On the other side see Biscoe, On the Acts, 

. 113. 
: The condition of the Roman Empire at the time 
when Christianity appeared has often been dwelt 
upon, as affording obvious illustrations of St. Paul's 
expression that the “fullness of time had come" 
(Gal. iv. 4). The general peace within the limits 
of the Empire, the formation of military roads, the 
suppression of piracy, the march of the legions, the 
voyages of the corn fleets, the general increase of 
traffic, the spread of the Latin language in the 
West as Greek had already spread in the East, the 
external unity of the Empire, offered facilities hith- 
erto unknown for the spread of a world-wide relig- 
ion. The tendency, too, of a despotism like that 
of the Roman Empire to reduce all its subjects to 
= dead level, was a powerful instrument in breaking 
down the pride of privileged races and national 
religions, and familiarizing men with the truth that 
‘God hath made of one blood all nations on the 
face of the earth’’ (Acts xvii. 24, 26). But still 
more striking than this outward preparation for the 
diffusion of the Gospel was the appearance of a deep 
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and wide-spread corruption which seemed to defy 
any human remedy. It would be easy to accumu- 
late proofs of the moral and political degradation 
of the Romans under the Empire. It is needless 
to do more than allude to the corruption, the 
cruelty, the sensuality, the monstrous and unnat- 
ural wickedness of the period as revealed in the 
heathen historians and satirists. ‘ Viewed as a 
national or political history,” says the great his- 
torian of Rome, “ the history of the Roman Empire 
is sad and discouraging in the last degree. We 
see that things had come to a point at which no 
earthly power could afford any help; we now have 
the development of dead powers instead of that of 
a vital energy’’ (Niebuhr, Lect. v. 194). Not- 
withstanding the outward appearance of peace, 
unity, and reviving prosperity, the general condi- 
tion of the people must have been one of great 
misery. To say nothing of the fact that probably 
one-half of the population consisted of slaves, the 
great inequality of wealth at a time when a whole 
province could be owned by six landowners, the 
absence of any middle class, the utter want of any 
institutions for alleviating distress such as are found 
in all Christian countries, the inhuman tone of 
feeling and practice generally prevailing, forbid us 
tu think favorably of the happiness of the world 
in the famous Augustan age. We must remember 
that “there were no public hospitals, no institu- 
tions for the relief of the infirm and poor, no 
societies for the improvement of the condition of 
mankind from motives of charity. Nothing was 
done to promote the instruction of the lower classes, 
nothing to mitigate the miseries of domestic slavery. 
Charity and general philanthropy were so little re- 
garded as duties, that it requires a very extensive 
acquaintance with the literature of the times to 
find any allusion to them" (Arnold's Later Ruman 
Commoniealth, ii. 398). If we add to this that 
there was probably uot a single religion, except the 
Jewish, which was felt by the more enlightened 
part of its professors to be real, we may form some 
notion of the world which Christianity had to 
reform and purify. We venture to quote an elo- 
quent description of its “slow, imperceptible, con- 
tinuous aggression on the heathenism of the Roman 
Empire." ° 

“Christianity was gradually withdrawing some 
of all orders, even slaves, out of the vices, the 
ignorance, the misery of that corrupted social sys- 
tem. It was ever instilling feelings of humanity, 
yet unknown or coldly conimended by an impotent 
philosophy, among men and women whose infant 
ears had been habituated to the shrieks of dying 
gladiators; it was giving dignity to minds pros- 
trated by years, almost centuries, of degrading 
despotism; it was nurturing purity and modesty 
of manners in an unspeakable state of depravation; 
it was enshrining the marriaye-bed in a sanctity 
long almost entirely lost, and rekindling to a steady 
warmth the domestic affections; it was substituting 
a simple, calm, and rational faith for the worn-out 
superstitions of heathenism; gently establishing in 
the soul of man the sense of immortality, till it 
became a natural and inextinguishable part of 
his moral being’’ (Milman's Latin Christianity, 
i. 24). 

The chief prophetic notices of the Roman E:npire 
are found in the Book of Daniel, especially i: ch. 
xi. 30-40, and in ii. 40, vii. 7, 17-19, according to 
the common interpretation of the “fourth king- 
dom ;"’ comp. 2 Esdr. xi. 1, but see DANIEL. Ac 
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cording to some interpreters the Romans are in- 

tended in Deut. xxviii. 49-57. For the mystical 

notices of Rome in the Revelation comp. Rome. 
J.J. H. 

* On the general subject of the preceding article, 
see Merivale’s History of the Roman Enynre, es 
cially vol. vi. H 

ROMANS, THE EPISTLE TO THE. 
1. The date of this epistle is fixed with more ab- 
solute certainty and within narrower limits, than 
that of any other of St. Paul's epistles. The fol- 
lowing considerations determine the time of writing. 
First. Certain names in the salutations point to 
Corinth, as the place from which the letter was 
sent. (1.) Phoebe, a deaconess of Cenchres, one 
of the port towns of Corinth, is commended to the 
Romans (xvi. 1, 2). (2.) Gaius, in whose house 
St. Paul was lodged at the time (xvi. 23), is prob- 
ably the person mentioned as one of the chief 
members of the Corinthian Church in 1 Cor. i. 14, 
though the name was very conimon. (d.) Erastus, 
here designated ‘the treasurer of the city '’ (oiso- 
vdpos, xvi. 23, E. V. “ chamberlain ’’) is elaewhere 
mentioned in connection with Corinth (2 Tim. iv. 
20; see also Acts xix. 22). Secondly. Having thus 
determined the place of writing to be Corinth, we 
have no hesitation in fixing upon the visit recorded 
in Acts xx. 3, during the winter and spring fol- 
lowing the Apostle’s long residence at Ephesus, as 
the occasion on which the epistle was written. 
For St. Paul, when he wrote the letter, was on the 
point of carrying the contributions of Macedonia 
and Achaia to Jerusalem (xv. 25-37), and a com- 
parison with Acts xx. 22, xxiv. 17, and also 1 Cor. 
xvi. 4; 2 Cor. viii. 1, 2, ix. 1 ff., shows that he was 
so engaged at this period of his life. (See Paley's 
Hore Pauline, ch. ii. § 1.) Moreover, in this 
epistle he declares his intention of visiting the 
Romans after he has been at Jerusalem (xv. 23- 
25), and that such was his design at this par- 
ticular time appears from a casual notice in Acts 
xix. 21. 

The epistle then was written from Corinth during 
St. Paul’s third missionary journey, on the occa- 
sion of the second of the two visits recorded in the 
Acts. On this occasion he remained three months 
in Greece (Acts xx. 3). When he left, the sea 
was already navigable, for he was on the point of 
sailing for Jerusalem when he was obliged to change 
his plans. On the other hand, it cannot have been 
late in the spring, because after passing through 
Macedonia and visiting several places on the coast 
of Asia Minor, he still hoped to reach Jerusalem 
by Pentecost (xx. 16). It was therefore in the 
winter or early spring of the year that the Epistle 
to the Romans was written. According to the 
most probable system of chronology, adopted by 
Anger and Wieseler, this would be the year B. C. 
58. 

2. The Epistle to the Romans is thus placed in 
chronological connection with the epistles to the 
Galatians and Corinthians, which appear to have 
been written within the twelve months preceding. 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians was written 
before St. Paul left Ephesus, the Second from 
Macedonia when he was on his way to Corinth, and 
the Epistle to the Galatians most probably either 
in Macedonia or after his arrival at Corinth, ¢. e. 
after the epistles to the Corinthians, though the 
date of the Galatian Epistle is not absolutely cer- 
tain. [GALATIANS, EPISTLE TO THE.] We shall 
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‘contemporaneous epistles hereafter. At present it 
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will be sufficient to say that they present a remark- 
able resemblance to each other in style and matter - 
—a much greater resemblance than can be traced 
to any other of St. Paul's epistles. They are at 
once the most intense and most varied in feeling 
and expression — if we may so say, the most Pau- 
line of all St. Paul's epistles. When Baur excepts 
these four epistles alone from his sweeping con- 
demnation of the genuineness of all the letters 
bearing St. Paul’s name (Paulus, der Apostel) this 
is a mere caricature of sober criticism; but under- 
lying this erroneous exagyeration is the fact, that 
the epistles of this period — St. Paul’s third mis- 
sionary journey — have a character and an intensity 
peculiarly their own, corresponding to the circum- 
stances of the Apostle's outward and inward life at 
the time when they were written. For the special 
characteristics of this group of epistles, see a paper 
on the Epistle to the Galatians in the Journal of 
Class. and Sacr. Phil. iii. p. 289. 

3. The occasion which prompted this epistle, 
and the circumstances attending its writing, were 
as follows. St. Paul had long purposed visiting 
Rome, and still retained this purpose, wishing also 
to extend his journey to Spain (i. 9-13, xv. 22-29); 
for the time, however, he was prevented from car- 
rying out his design, as he was bound for Jeru- 
salem with the alms of the Gentile Christians, and 
meanwhile he addressed this letter to the Romans, 
to supply the lack of his personal teaching. Phoebe, 
a deaconess of the neighboring church of Cenchree, 
was on the point of starting for Rome (xvi. 1, 2), 
and probably conveyed the letter. The body of the 
epistle was written at the Apostle’s dictation by 
Tertius (xvi. 22); but perhaps we may infer from 
the abruptness of the final doxology, that it was 
added by the Apostle himself, more especially as we 
gather from other epistles that it was his practice 
to conclude with a few striking words in his own 
handwriting, to vouch for the authorship of the 
letter, and frequently also to impress some important 
truth more strongly on his readers. 

4. The origin of the Roman Church is involved 
in obscurity. If it had been founded by St. Peter, 
according to a later tradition, the absence of any 
allusion to him both in this epistle and in the 
letters written by St. Paul from Rome would admit 
of no explanation. It is equally clear that no 
other Apostle was the founder. In this very epis- 
tle, and in close connection with the mention of 
his proposed visit to Rome, the Apostle declares 
that it was his rule not to build on another man's 
foundation (xv. 20), and we cannot suppose that 
he violated it in this instance. Again, he speaks 
of the Romans as especially falling to his share as 
the Apostle of the Gentiles (i. 13), with an evident 
reference to the partition of the field of labor be- 
tween himself and St. Peter, mentioned in Gal. ii. 
7-9. Moreover, when he declares his wish to im- 
part some spiritual gift (ydpicua) to them, “ that 
they might be established” (i. 11), this implies 
that they had not yet been visited by an Apostle, 
and that St. Paul contemplated supplying the 
defect, as was done by St. Peter and St. John in 
the analogous case of the churches founded by 
Philip in Samaria (Acts viii. 14-17). 

The statement in the Clementines (Z/om. i. § 6) 
that the first tidings of the Gospel reached Rome 
during the lifetime of our Lord, is evidently a 
fiction for the purposes of the romance. On the 


have to notice the relations existing between these! other hand, it is clear that the foundation of this 
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church dates very far back. St. Paul in this 
epistle salutes certain believers resident in Rome — 
Andronicus and Junia (or Junianus?) — adding 
that they were distinguished among the Apostles, 
and that they were converted to Christ before him- 
self (xvi. 7), for such seems to be the meaning of 
the passage, rendered somewhat ambiguous by the 
position of the relative pronouns. It may be that 
some of those Romans, * both Jews and proselytes,’’ 
present on the day of Pentecost (of éx:3nuovrres 
“Pwpuaiot, "lovdaiol re «al wpoohAvro, Acts ii. 
10), carried back the earliest tidings of the new 
doctrine, or the Gospel may have first reached the 
imperial city through those who were scattered 
abroad to escape the persecution which followed on 
the death of Stephen (Acts viii. 4, xi. 19). At 
all events, a close and constant communication was 
kept up between the Jewish residents in Kome and 
their fellow-countrymen in Palestine by the exigen- 
cies of commerce, in which they became more and 
more engrossed, as their national hopes declined, 
and by the custom of repairing regularly to their 
sacred festivals at Jerusalem. Again, the impe- 
rial edicts alternately banishing and recalling the 
Jews (compare e. g. in the case of Claudius, 
Joseph. Ant. xix. 5, § 3, with Suet. Claud. c. 25) 
must have kept up 2 constant ebb and flow of 
migration between Rome and the East, and the 
case of Aquila and Priscilla (Acts xviii. 2; see 
Paley, Hor. Paul. c. ii. § 2) probably represents a 
numerous class through whose means the opinions 
and doctrines promulgated in Palestine might reach 
the metropolis. At first we may suppose that the 
Gospel was preached there in a confused and im- 
perfect form, scarcely more than a phase of Juda- 
ism, as in the case of Apollos at Corinth (Acts 
xviii. 25), or the disciples at Ephesus (Acta xix. 
1-3). As time advanced and better instructed 
teachers arrived, the clouds would gradually clear 
away, till at length the presence of the great Apos- 
tle himself at Kume dispersed the mists of Judaism 
which still hung about the Roman Church. Long 
after Christianity had taken up a position of direct 
antagonism to Judaism in Rome, heathen states- 
men and writers still persisted in confounding the 
one with the other. (See Merivale, //:st. of Rome, 
vi. 278, &c.) 

5. A question next arises as to the composition 
of the Roman Church, at the time when St. Paul 
wrote. Did the Apostle address a Jewish or a 
Gentile community, or, if the two elements were 
combined, was one or other predominant so as to 
give a character to the whole Church? Either 
extreme has been vigorously maintained, Baur for 
instance asserting that St. Paul was writing to 
Jewish Christians, Olshausen arguing that the Ro- 
man Church consisted almost solely of Gentiles. 
We are naturally led to seek the truth in some in- 
termediate position. Jowett finds a solution of the 
difficulty in the supposition that the members of 
the Roman Church, though Gentiles, had passed 
through a phase of Jewish proselytism. This will 
explain some of the phenomena of the epistle, but 
not all. It is more probable that St. Paul ad- 
dressed a mixed church of Jews and Gentiles, the 
latter perhaps being the more numerous. 

There are certain passages which imply the 
presence of a large number of Jewish converts to 
Christianity. The use of the second person in ad- 
dressing the Jews (cc. ii. and iii.) is clearly not 
assumed merely for argumentative purposes, but 
applies to a ase least of those into whose 
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hands the letter would fall. The constant appeals 
to the authority of “the Law" may in many cases 
be accounted for by the Jewish education of the 
Gentile believers (so Jowett, vol. ii. p. 22), but 
sometimes they seem too direct and positive to ad- 
mit of this explanation (iii. 19, vii. 1). In the 
7th chapter St. Paul appears to be addressing Jews, 
as those who like himself had once been under the 
dominion of the Law, but had been delivered from 
it in Christ (see especially verses 4 and 6). And 
when in xi. 13, he says “I am speaking to you — 
the Gentiles,”’ this very limiting expression, ‘ the 
Gentiles,” implies that the letter was addressed to 
not a few to whom the term would not apply. 

Again, if we analyze the list of names in the 
16th chapter, and assume that this list approxi- 
mately represents the proportion of Jew and Gen- 
tile in the Roman Church (an assumption at least 
not improbable), we arrive at the same result. It 
is true that Mary, or rather Mariam (xvi. 6) is 
the only strictly Jewish name. But this fact is 
not worth the stress apparently laid on it by Mr. 
Jowett (ii. p. 27). For Aquila and Priscilla (ver. 
3) were Jews (Acts xviii. 2, 26), and the church 
which met in their house was probably of the 
same nation. Andronicus and Junia (or Junias? 
ver. 7) are called St. Paul's kinsmen. The same 
term is applied to Herodion (ver. 11). These per- 
sons then must have been Jews, whether * kins- 
men ’”’ is taken in the wider or the more restricted 
sense. The name Apelles (ver. 10), though s 
heathen name also, was most commonly borne by 
Jews, as appears from Horace, Sat. I. v. 100. If 
the Aristobulus of ver. 10 was one of the princes 
of the Herodian house, as seems probable, we have 
also in “the household of Aristobulus’’ several 
Jewish converts. Altogether it appears that a very 
large fraction of the Christian believers mentioned 
in these salutations were Jews, even supposing that 
the others, bearing Greek and Latin names, of 
whom we know nothing, were heathens. 

Nor does the existence of a large Jewish ele- 
ment in the Roman Church present any difficulty. 
The captives carried to Rome by Pompeius formed 
the nucleus of the Jewish population iu the metropo- 
lis [RomE]. Since that time they had largely in- 
creased. During the reign of Augustus we hear 
of above 8,000 resident Jews attaching themselves 
to a Jewish embassy which appealed to this emperor 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 11,§ 1). ‘The same emperor 
gave them a quarter beyond the Tiber, and allowed 
them the free exercise of their religion (Philo, Leg. 
ad Caium, p. 568 M.). About the time when St. 
Paul wrote, Seneca, speaking of the influence of 
Judaism, echoes the famous expression of Horace 
(Ep. ii. 1, 156) respecting the Greeks — “ victi vio- 
toribus leges dederunt '’ (Seneca, in Augustin, de 
Civ. Dei, vi. 11). And the bitter satire of Juvenal 
and indignant complaints of Tacitus of the spread 
of the infection through Roman society, are well 
known. 

On the other hand, situated in the metropolis of 
the great empire of heathendom, the Roman Church 
must necessarily have been in great measure a Gen- 
tile Church; and the language of the epistle bears 
out this supposition. It is professedly as the Apos- 
tle of the Gentiles that St. Paul writes to the Ro- 
mans (i. 5). He hopes to have some fruit among 
them, as he had among the other (Gentiles (i. 13). 
Later on in the epistle he speaks of the Jews in the 
third person, as if addressing Gentiles, “I could 
wish that myself were accursed for my brethzea, 
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my kinsmen after the flesh, who are Israelites, etc.”’ 
(ix. 3, 4). And again, “my heart's desire and 
prayer to God for them is that they might be 
saved’ (x. 1, the right reading is iwtp abréy, 
not érép rov 'IopahA as in the Received Text). 
Oompare also xi. 24, 25, and especially xi. 30, 
‘“ For as ye in times past did not believe God, 
so did these also (i. e. the Jews) now not 
believe," ete. In all these passages St. Paul clearly 
addresses himself to Gentile readers. 

These Gentile converts, however, were not for 
the moet part native Romans. Strange as the 
paradox appears, nothing is more certain than that 
the Church of Kome was at this time a Greek and 
not a Latin Church. It is clearly established that 
the early Latin versions of the New Testament were 
made not for the use of Kome, but of the provinces, 
especially Africa (Westcott, Canon, p. 269). All 
the literature of the early Roman Church was 
written in the Greek tongue. The names of the 
bishops of Rome during the first two centuries are 
with but few exceptions Greek. (See Milman, 
Latin Christ. i. 27.) And in accordance with 
these facta we find that a very large proportion of 
the names in the salutations of this epistle are 
Greek names; while of the exceptions, Priscilla, 
Aquila, and Junia (or Junias), were certainly Jews; 
and the sane is true of Rufus, if, as is not improb- 
able, he is the same mentioned Mark xv. 21. Julia 
was probably a dependent of the imperial house- 
hold, and derived her name accordingly. The only 
Roman names remaining are Amplias (¢ e. Ampli- 
atus) and Urbanus, of whom nothing is known, 
but their names are of late growth, and certainly 
de not point to an old Roman stock. It was there- 
fore from the Greek population of Rome, pure or 
mixed, that the Gentile portion of the Church was 
almost entirely drawn. And this might be ex- 

The Greeks formed a very considerable 
fraction of the whole people of Rome. They were 
the most busy and adventurous, and also the most 
intelligent of the middle and lower classes of society. 
The influence which they were acquiring by their 
numbers and versatility is a constant theme of re- 
proach in the Roman philosopher and satirist (Juv. 
iii. 60-80, vi. 184; Tac. de Orat. 29). They com- 
plain that the national character is undermined, 
that the whole city has become Greek. Speaking 
the language of international intercourse, and 
brought by their restless habits into contact with 
foreign religions, the Greeks had larger opportuni- 
ties than others of acquainting themselves with the 
truths of the Gospel: while at the same time hold- 
ing more loosely to traditional beliefs, and with 
minds naturally more inquiring, they would be 
more ready to welcome these truths when they 
came in their way. At all events, for whatever 
reason, the Gentile converts at Rome were Greeks, 
not Romans: and it was an unfortunate conjecture 
on the part of the transcriber of the Syriac Peshito, 
that this letter was written ‘in the Latin tongue,”’ 


(PND). Every line in the epistle bespeaks 
an original. 


When we inquire into the probable rank and 
station of the Roman believers, an analysis of the 
names in the list of salutations again gives an ap- 
proximate answer. These names belong for the 
moat part to the middle and lower grades of society. 
Many of them are found in the columbaria of the 
freedmen and slaves of the early Roman emperors. 
| Bee Journd.of Class. and Sacr. Phil. iv. p. 57.) 
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[t would be too much to assume that they were 
the same persons, but at all events the identity of 
names points to the same social rank. Among the 
less wealthy merchants and tradesinen, among the 
petty officers of the army, among the slaves and 
freedmen of the imperial palace — whether Jews or 


-| Greeks — the Grospel would first find a firm footing. 


To this last class allusion is made in Phil. iv. 22, 
“(they that are of Cesar’s household.”” From these 
it would gradually work upwards and downwards; 
but we may be sure that in respect of rank the 
Church of Rome was no exception to the general 
rule, that “ not many wise, not many mighty, not 
many noble '’ were called (1 Cor. i. 26). 

It seems probable from what has been said above, 
that the Roman Church at this time was composed 
of Jews and Gentiles in nearly equal portions. 
This fact finds expression in the account, whether 
true or false, which represents St. Peter and St. 
Paul as presiding at the same time over the Church 
at Rome (Dionys. Cor. ap. Euseb. H. F. ii. 25; 
Iren. iii. 3). Possibly also the discrepancies in the 
lists of the early bishops of Kome may find a solu- 
tion (Pearson, Minor Theol. Works, ii. 449; Bun- 
sen, Hippolytus, i. p. 44) in the joint Episcopate of 
Linus and Cletus, the one ruling over the Jewish, 
the other over the (sentile congregation of the me- 
tropulis. If this conjecture be accepted, it is an 
important testimony to the view here maintained, 
though we cannot suppose that in St. Paul's time 
the two elements of the Roman Church had dis- 
tinct organizations. 

6. ‘The heterogeneous composition of this church 
explains the general character of the Eynstle to the 
Romans. In an assemblage so various, we should 
expect to find not the exclusive predominance of a 
single form of error, but the coincidence of dif- 
ferent and opposing forms. The Gospel had here 
to contend not specially with Judaism nor specially 
with heathenism, but with both together. It was 
therefore the business of the Christian Teacher to 
reconcile the opposing difficulties and to hold out 
a meeting point in the Gospel. This is exactly 
what St. Paul does in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and what from the circumstances of the case he was 
well enabled to do. He was addressing a large 
and varied community which had not been founded 
by himself, and with which he had had no direct in- 
tercourse. Again, it does not appear that the letter 
was specially written to answer any doubts or set- 
tle any controversies then rife in the Roman Church. 
There were therefore no disturbing influences, such 
as arise out of personal relations, or peculiar cir- 
cumstances, to derange a general and systematic 
exposition of the nature and working of the Gos- 
pel. At the same time the vast importance of the 
metropolitan Church, which could not have been 
overlooked even by an uninspired teacher, naturally 
pointed it out to the Apostle, as the fittest body to 
whom to address such an exposition. Thus the 
Epistle to the Romans is more of'a treatise than of 
a letter. If we remove the personal allusions in 
the opening verses, and the salutations at the cloee, 
it seems not more particularly addressed to the 
Church of Rome, than to any other church of 
Christendom. In this respect it differs widely 
from the epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians, 
with which as being written about the same time 
it may most fairly be compared, and which are full 
of personal and direct allusions. In ove instance 
alone we seem to trace a special reference to the 
church of the metropolis. The injunction of 
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obedience to temporal rulers (xiii. 1) would most 
fitly be addressed to a congregation brought face 
to face with the imperial government, and the 
more 80, a3 Rome had recently been the scene of 
frequent disturbances, on the part of either Jews or 
Christians, arising out of a feverish and restless an- 
ticipation of Messiah's coming (Suet. Claud. 25). 
Other apparent exceptions admit of a different ex- 
planation. 

7. This explanation is in fact to be sought in ite 
relation to the contemporanems epistles. The 
letter to the Romans closes the group of epistles 
written during the second miasionary journey. This 
group contains besides, as already mentioned, the 
letters to the Corinthians and Galatians, written 
probably within the few months preceding. At 
Corinth, the capital of Achaia, and the stronghold 
of heathendom, the Gospel would encounter its se- 
verest struggle with Gentile vices and prejudices. 
In Galatia, which either from natural sympathy or 
from close contact seems to have been more ex- 

to Jewish influence than any other church 
within St. Paul's sphere of labor, it had a sharp 
contest with Judaism. In the epistles to these 
two churehes we study the attitude of the Gospel 
towards the Gentile and Jewish world respectively. 
These letters are direct and special. ‘Ihey are 
evoked by present emergencies, are directed against 
actual evils, are full of personal applications. The 
Epistle to the Romans is the summary of what he 
had written before, the result of his dealing with 
the two antagonistic forms of error, the gathering 
together of the fragmentary teaching in the Co- 
rinthian and Galatian letters. What is there im- 
mediate, irregular, and of partial application, is 
here arranged and completed, and thrown into a 
general form. Thus on the one hand his treat- 
ment of the Mosaic law points to the difficulties he 
encountered in dealing with the Galatian Church, 
while on the other his cautions against antinomian 
excesses (Kom. vi. 15, &c.), and his precepts against 
giving offense in the matter of meats and the ob- 
servance of days (Rom. xiv.), remind us of the 
errors which he had to correct in his Corinthian 
converts. (Compare 1 Cor. vi. 12 ff., and 1 Cor. 
viii. 1 ff.) Those injunctions then which seem at 
first sight special, appear not to be directed against 
any actual known failings in the Roman Church, 
but to be suggested by the possibility of those ir- 
revularities occurring in Kome which he had al- 
ready encountered elsewhere. 

8. Viewing this epistle then rather in the light 
of a treatise than of a letter, we are enabled to 
explain certain phenomena in the text. In the 
received text a doxology stands at the close of the 
epistle (xvi. 25-27). The preponderance of evi- 
dence is in favor of this position, but there is 
respectable authority for placing it at the end of 
ch. xiv. In some texts again it is found in both 
places, while others omit it entirely. How can we 
account for this? It has been thought by some to 
discredit the genuineness of the doxology itself: 
but there is no sufficient ground for this view. The 
arguments against its genuineness on the ground 
of style, advanced by Reiche, are met and refuted 
by Fritzsche (Rom. vol. i. p. xxxv.). Baur goes 
still farther, and rejects the two last chapters; but 
such an inference falls without the range of sober 
criticism. The phenomena of the MSS. seem best 
explained by supposing that the letter was circu- 
lated at an carly date (whether during the Apoetle’s 
lifetime or net it is idle to inquire) in two forms, 
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both with and without the two last chapters. In 
the shorter form it was divested as far as possible 
of its epistolary character by abstracting the per- 
sonal matter addressed especially to the Romana, 
the doxology being retained at the close. A still 
further attempt to strip this epistle of any special 
references is found in MS. G, which omits éy ‘Péup 
(i. 7), and rots éy ‘Péun (i. 15), for it is to be 
observed at the same time that this MS. omits the 
doxology entirely, and leaves a space after ch. xiv. 
This view is somewhat confirmed by the parallel 
ease of the opening of the Ephesian Epistle, in 
which there is very high authority for omitting 
the words éy "Egécw, and which bears strong 
marks of having been intended for a circular 
letter. 
9. In describing the purport of this epistle we 
may start from St. Paul's own words, which, stand- 
ing at the beginning of the doctrinal portion, may 
be taken as giving a summary of the contents: 
«« The Gospel is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth, to the Jew first and 
also to the Greek: for therein is the righteousness 
of God revealed from faith to faith’ (i. 16, 17). 
Accordingly the epiatle has been described as com- 
prising “the religious philosophy of the world's 
history."’ The world in its religious aspect is 
divided into Jew and Gentile. The different posi- 
tion of the two as regards their past and present 
relations to Giod, and their future prospects, ure ex- 
plained. The atonement of Christ is the centre of 
religious history. The doctrine of justification by 
faith is the key which unlocks the hidden mysteries 
of the divine dispensation. 
The epistle, from its general character, lends 
iteelf more readily to an analysis than is often the 
case with St. Paul's epistles. The body of the 
letter consists of four portions, of which the first 
and last relate to personal matters, the second is 
argumentative and doctrinal, and the third practi- 
cal and hortatory. ‘The following is a table of its 
contents: — 
Salutation (i. 1-7). The Apostle at the outset 
strikes the keynote of the epistles in the expres- 
sions “called as an apostle,” “called as saints.” 
Divine grace is everything, human merit nothing. 
I. Personal explanations. Purposed visit to 
Rome (i. 8-15). 
II. Doctrinal (i. 16-xi. 36). 
The general proposition. The Gospel is the 
salvation of Jew and Gentile alike. This 
salvation comes by faith (i. 16, 17). 
The rest of this section is taken up in estab- | 
lishing this thesis, and drawing deductions 
from it, or correcting misapprehensions. 
(a.) All alike were under condemnation before 
the Gospel: 
The heathen (i. 18-32). 
The lew (ii. 1-29). 

Objections to this statement answered (iii. 
1-8). 

And the position iteelf established from 
Scripture (iii. 9-20). 

(b.) A righteousness (justification) is revealed 
under the gospel, which being of faith, not 
of law, is also universal (iii. 21-26). 

And boasting is thereby excluded (iii. 27-81). 

Of this justification by faith Abraham is an 
example (iv. 1-25). 

Thus then we are justified in Christ, in whem 
alone we glory (v. 1-11). 

And this acceptance in Christ is as uni- 
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versal as was the condemnation in Adam 
(v. 12-19). 

(c.) The moral consequences of our deliver- 

ance. 

The Law was given to multiply sin (v. 20, 
21). When we died to the Law we died to 
sin (vi. 1-14). The abolition of the Law, 
however, is pot a signal for moral license 
(vi. 15-23). On the contrary, as the Law 
has passed away, so must sin, for sin and 
the Law are correlative; at the same time 
this is no disparagement of the Law, but 
rather a proof of human weakness (vii. 
1-25). So henceforth in Christ we are free 
from sin, we have the Spirit and look for- 
ward in hope, triumphing over our present 
afflictions (viii. 1-39). 

(d.) The rejection of the Jews ia a matter of 
deep sorrow (ix. 1-5). 

Yet we must remember — 

(i.) That the promise was not to the whole 
people, but only to a select seed (ix. 6-13). 
And the absolute purpose of God in so 
ordaining is not to be canvassed by 
man (ix. 14-19). 

(ii.) That the Jews did not seek justification 
aright, and so missed it. This justifica- 
tion was promised by faith, and is 
offered to all alike, the preaching to the 
Gentiles being implied therein. The 
character and results of the Gospel dis- 
pensation are foreshadowed in Scripture 
(x. 1-21). 

(iii.) That the rejection of the Jews is not 
final. This rejection has been the means 
of gathering in the Gentiles, and through 
the Gentiles they themselves will ulti- 
mately be brought to Christ (xi. 1-36). 

III. Practical exhortations (xii. 1-xv. 13). 

(a.) To holiness of life and to charity in gen- 
eral, the duty of obedience to rulers being 
inculcated by the way (xii. 1—xiii. 14). 

(b.) And more particularly against giving 
offense to weaker brethren (xiv. 1-xv. 13). 

IV. Personal matters. 

(a.) The Apostle’s motive in writing the 
letter, and his intention of visiting the 
Rowans (xv. 14-83). 

(6.) Greetings (xvi. 1-23). 

The letter ends with a benediction and doxology 

(xvi. 24-27). 

While this epistle contains the fullest and most 
systematic. exposition of the Apostle’s teaching, it 
is at the same time a very striking expression of 
his character. Nowhere do his earnest and affec- 
tionate nature, and his tact and delicacy in hand- 
ling unwelcome topics appear more strongly than 
when he is dealing with the rejection of his fellow- 
countrymen the Jews. 

The reader may be referred especially to the 
introductions of Olshausen, Tholuck, and Jowett, 
for suggestive remarks relating to the scope and 
purport of the Epistle to the Romans. 

10. Internal evidence is so strongly in favor of 
the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans that 
it has never been seriously questioned. ven the 
sweeping criticism of Baur did not go beyond 
condemning the two last chapters as spurious. 
But while the epistle bears in itself the strongest 
proofs of its Pauline authorship, the external testi- 
mony in its favor is not inconsiderable. 

* The reference to Rom. ii. 4 in 2 Pet. iii. 15 is 
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indeed more than doubtful. In the Epistle of St. 
James again (ii. 14), there ia an allusion to per- 
versions of St. Paul's language and doctrine which 
has several points of contact with the Epistle to 
the Romans, but this may perhaps be explained 
by the oral rather than the written teaching of 
the Apostle, as the dates seem to require. It is 
not the practice of the Apostolic fathers to cite the 
N. T. writers by name, but marked passages from 
the Romans are found embedded in the epistles of 
Clement and Polycarp (Rom. i. 29-32 in Clem. 
Cor. c. xxxv.,and Rom. xiv. 10, 12, in Polye. 
Pini. c. vi.). It seems also to have been directly 
cited by the elder quoted in Ireneus (iv. 27, 2, 
‘ideo Paulum dixisse;’' ef. Rom. xi. 21, 17), and 
is alluded to by the writer of the Epistle to Diog- 
netus (c. ix., cf. Rom. iii. 21 foll., v. 20), and by 
Justin Martyr (Dial. c. 23, cf. Rom. iv. 10, 11, 
and in other passages). The title of Melito’s trea- 
tise, On the Hearing of Fatth, seems to be an allu- 
sion to this epistle (see however Gal. iii. 2,3). It 
has a place moreover in the Muratorian Canon and 
in the Syriac and Old Latin Versions. Nor have 
we the testimony of orthodox writers alone. The 
epistle was commonly quoted as an authority by 
the heretics of the sub-apostolic age, by the Ophites 
(Hippol. adv. Har. p. 99, cf. Rom. i. 20-26), by 
Basilides (1. p. 238, cf. Rom. viii. 19, 22, and v. 
13, 14), by Valentinus (16. p. 195, ef. Rom. viii. 
11), by the Valentinians Heracleon and Ptolemseus 
(Westcott, On the Canon, pp. 335, 340), and _per- 
haps also by Tatian (Orat. c. iv., ef. Rom. i. 20), 
besides being included in Marcion's Canon. In 
the latter part of the second century the evidence 
in its favor is still fuller. It is obviously alluded 
to in the letter of the churches of Vienne and 
Lyons (Kuseb. //. E. v. 1, cf. Rom. viii. 18), and 
by Athenagoras (p. 13, cf. Rom. xii. 1; p. 37, ef. 
Rom. i. 24) and Theophilus of Antioch (Ad Autol. 
p- 79, cf. Rom. ii. 6 toll.; p. 126, ef. Rom. xiii. 7, 
8); and is quoted frequently and by name by 
lreneeus, Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria (see 
Kirchhofer, Que/len, p. 198, aud esp. Westcott, 
On the Canon, passim). 

11. The Commentaries on this epistle are very 
numerous, as might be expected from ita impor- 
tunce. Of the many patristic expositions only a few 
are now extant. The work of Origen is preserved 
entire only in a loose Latin translation of Rufinus 
(Orig. ed. de la Rue, iv. 458), but some fragments 
of the original are found in the Philocalia, and 
more in Cramer's Catena. The commentary on 
St. Paul's epistles printed among the works of St. 
Ambrose (ed. Ben. ii. Appx. p. 21), and hence 
bearing the nume Ambrosiaster, is probably to be 
attributed to Hilary the deacon. Besides these 
are the expositions of St. Paul's epistles by Chry- 
sostom (ed. Montf. ix. p. 425, edited separately by 
Field), by Pelagius (printed among Jerome's 
works, ed. Vallarsi, xi. Pt. 3, p. 135), by Prima- 
sius (Magn. Bibl. Vet. Patr. vi. Pt. 2, p. 30), and 
by Theodoret (ed. Schulze, iii. p. 1). Augustine 
commenced a work, but broke off at i. 4: it 
bears the name Z/nchoata Expositio Epistolea ad 
Rom. (ed. Ben. iii. p. 925). Later he wrote £z- 
positio quarundam Propositionun Fyistole ad 
om., also extant (ed. Ben. iii. p. 903). To these 
should be added the later Catena of Gcumenius 
(10th cent.) and the notes of Theophylact (11th 
cent.), the former cuntaining valuable extracts 
from Photius. Portions of a commentary of Cyril 
of Alexandria were published by Mai (Nov. Pager. 
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frbl. iii. p. 1). The Catena edited by Cramer 
(1844) comprises two collections of Variorum notes, 
the one extending from i. 1 to ix. 1, the other from 
vii. 7, to the end. Besides passages from extant 
commentaries, they contain important extracts from 
Apollinarius, Theodorns of Mopsuestia [ed. Fritz- 
sche, 1847; Migne, Patrol. Gr. Ixvi.], Severianus, 
Gennadius, Photius, and others. There are also the 
Greek Scholia, edited by Matthiii, in his large Greek 
Test. (Riga, 1782), from Moscow MSS. ‘The com- 
mentary of Euthymius Zigabenus (Tholuck, Aind. 
§ 6) exists in MS., but has never been printed. 

Of the later commentaries we can only mention 
a few of the moet important. The dogmatic value 
of this epistle naturally attracted the early re- 
formers. Melancthon wrote several expositions of it 
(Walch, Bibl. Theol. iv. 679). The Commentary 
of Calvin on the Romans is considered the ablest 
part of his able work. Among Roman Catholic 
writers, the older works of Estius and Corn. a 
Lapide deserve to be mentioned. Of foreign an- 
notators of a-more recent date, besides the general 
commentaries of Benzel, Olshausen, De Wette, and 
Meyer (3d ed. 1859 (4th ed. 1865] ), which are highly 
valuable aids to the study of this epistle, we may 
single out the special works of Riickert (2d ed. 1834), 
Reiche (1834), Fritzsche (1836-43), and Tholuck 
(Sth ed. 1856). An elaborate commentary has 
also been published lately by Van Henvel. Among 
English writers, besides the editions of the whole 
of the New Testament by Alford (4th ed. 1861) 
and Wordsworth (new ed. 1861), the most impor- 
tant annotations on the Epistle to the Romans are 
those of Stuart (6th ed. 1857), Jowett (2d ed. 
1859), and Vaughan (2d ed. 1861). Further in- 
formation on the subject of the literature of the 
Epistle to the Romans may be found in the intro- 
ductions of Reiche and Tholuck. J. B. L. 

* Recent Literature. — On the composition of 
the Roman Church and the aim of the epistle 
valuable essays have been lately published by W. 
Mangold, Der Romerbrief u. die Anfange d. rim. 
Gemeinde, Marb. 1866, and W. Beyschlag, Das 
geschichiliche Problem des Rémerbriefs, in the 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1867, pp. 627-665; comp. 
Hilgenfeld, Die Paulus-Hriefe wu. thre nenesten 
Benrbatungen, in his Zeitschr. f. wiss. Theol. 
1866, ix. 293-316, 337-367. Renan (Saint Paul, 
Paris, 1869, pp. lxiii.-lxxv.) supposes the Epistle 
to the Romans to have been a circular letter, of 
which there were four copies with distinct endings 
(sent to the churches at Rome, Ephesus, Thessa- 
Jonica, and some unknown church), the body of the 
letter remaining the same. The details of his 
theory and the arguments for it cannot be given 
here. It is fully discussed by Prof. Lightfoot (the 
author of the preceding article) in the Journal of 
Philology, 1869, vol. ii. pp. 264-295. His own 
hypothesis ia, that the epistle as originally written 
was without the benediction xvi. 24 (omitted by 
Lachm., Tisch., and Tregelles as wanting in the best 
MSS.) and the doxology (xvi. 25-27). «At some 
later period of hia life . . . . it occurred to 
the Apostle to give to this letter a wider circula- 
tion. To this end he made two changes in it: he 
obliterated all mention of Rome in the opening 
paragraphs by slight alterations [substituting dé» 
kyday Geos for dv Popp in i. 5, and omitting év 
‘Péuy in i. 17 — for the traces of this in MSS., 
etc., see Tisch.]; and he cut off the two last chap- 
ters containing personal matters, adding at the 
same time a doxology (xvi. 25-27] as a termina- 
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tion to the whole.’” This it will be perceived is a 
modification of the view presented in § 8 of the 
article above. 

Among the more recent Commentaries, we may 
notice Umbreit, Der Brief an die Rimer, auf d. 
Grunde des A. T. ausgeleyt, Gotha, 1856; Ewald, 
Die Sendschreiben des Ap. Paulus iibers. u. er- 
klirt, G6tt. 1857; John Brown (* Prof. of Exeget. 
Theol. to the United Presbyterian Church '’), Ana- 
lytical Exposition of the kp. to the Romans, Edin., 
also N. Y., 1857; John Forbes, Analyt. Comm, on 
the Ep. to the Romans, tracing the train of Thought 
by the aid of Parallelism, Fain. 1868; J. P. Lange, 
Der Brief Pauli an die Romer, 2¢ Aufl. 1868 
(Theil vi. of his Biselicerk), greatly enlarged and 
enriched by Dr. Schaff and the Rev. M. B. Riddle, 
in the Amer. translation, N. Y. 1869 (vol. v. of 
Lange’s Cumm.); and J. C. K. von Hofmann, Der 
Brief Pauli an die Rimer, Nordlingen, 1868 
(Theil iti. of his Die hetl. Schrift d. N. T. zusam- 
menhdngend untersucht). Of the commentaries 
mentioned by Lightfoot, that of Fritzsche is par- 
ticularly distinguished for its philological thorough- 
ness. 

Of American commentaries, we may further 
name those of Dr. Charles Hodge (Old School 
Presbyterian), Philad. 1835, new ed., revised and 
greatly enlarged, 1864; 8S. H. Turner (Lpisco- 
palian), N. Y. 1853; and the more popular Notes 
of Albert Barnes (New School Presb.), H. J. Rip- 
ley (Baptist), A. A. Livermore (Unitarian), and L. 
R. Paige (Universalist). 

On the theology of this epistle and the doctrine 
of Paul in general, in addition to the works re- 
ferred to under the art. PAUL, vol. iii. p. 2397, one 
may consult the recent volume of Weiss, Lehrd. 
d. Bibl. Theol. d. N. T., Berl. 1868, pp. 216-507. 
Rom. v. 12-19 is discussed by Prof. Timothy Dwicht 
in the New Englander for July, 1868, with partic- 
ular reference to the Commentary of Dr. Hodge. 

For a fuller view of the very extensive literature 
relating to the epistle, see the American translation 
of Lange's Commentary as above referred to, p. 
48 ff.; comp. p. 27 ff, 37, and for special mono- 
graphs, the body of the Commentary on the more 
important passages. The older literature is de- 
tailed in the well-known bibliographical works of 
Walch, Winer, Danz, and Darling. A. 

ROME (‘Poun, £thn. and Ad). ‘Pwuaios, ‘Po- 
pads in the phrase ypduuata ‘Pwuaixd, Luke 
xxiii. 38), the famous capital of the ancient world, 
is situated on the ‘Tiber at a distance of about 15 
miles from ita mouth. The “ seven hills’? (Rev. xvii. 
9) which formed the nucleus of the ancient city 
stand on the left bank. On the opposite side of the 
river rises the far higher ridge of the Janiculum. 
Here from very early times was a fortress with a 
suburb beneath it extending to the river. Modern 
Rome lies to the N. of the ancient city, covering 
with its principal portion the plain to the N. of the 
seven hills, once known as the Campus Martius, 
and on the opposite bank extending over the low 
ground beneath the Vatican to the N. of the 
ancient Janiculum. A full account of the history 
and topography of the city is given elsewhere 
(het. of Gr. and Rom. Geogr. ii. 719). Here it 
will be considered only in its relation to Bible his- 
tory. 

Rome is not mentioned in the Bible except in 
the books of Maccabees and in three books of the 
N. T., namely, the Acts, the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and the 2d Epistle to Timothy. For the 
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notices of Rome in the books of Maccabees see Ro- 
MAN EMPIRE. 

The conquests of Pompey seem to have given 
rise to the first settlement of Jews at Rome. The 
Jewish king Aristobulus and his son formed part 
of Pompey’s triu:nph, and many Jewish captives 
and emigrants were brought to Rome at that time. 
A special district was assigned to them, not on the 
site of the modern * Ghetto,’ between the Capitol 
and the island of the Tiber, but across the Tiber 
(Philo, Leg. ad Caium, ii. 568, ed. Mangey). 
Many of these Jews were made freedmen (Philo, 
&c.). Julius Ceesar showed them some kindness 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 10, § 8; Suet. Caesar, 84). 
They were favored also by Augustus, and by Tibe- 
rius during the latter part of his reign (Philo, J. 
c.). Atan earlier period apparently he banished 
@ great number of them to Sardinia (Joseph. Ant. 
xviii. 3, § 5; Suet. 774. 36). Claudius “com- 
manded all Jews to depart from Rome” (Acts 
xviii. 2), on account of tumults connected, pos- 
sibly, with the preaching of Christianity at Rome 
(Suet. Claud. 25, “Judsos impuleore Chresto 
assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit’). This ban- 
ishment cannot have been of long duration, for 
we find Jews residing at Rome apparently in con- 
siderable numbers at the time of St. Paul's visit 
(Acts xxviii. 17). It is chietly in connection with 
St. Paul's history that Kome comes before us in 
the Bible. 

In illustration of that history it may be useful 
to give some account of Roine in the time of Nero, 
the “ Cesar’’ to whom St. Paul appealed, and in 
whose reign he suffered martyrdom (Kus. dH. £. 
ii. 25). 

1. The city at that time must be imagined as a 
large and irregular mass of buildings unprotected 
by an outer wall. It had long outgrown the old 
Servian wall (Dionys. Hal. Ant. Aum. iv. 13; ap. 
Merivale, Aum. Hist. iv. 497); but the limits of 
the suburbs cannot be exactly defined. Neither 
the nature of the buildings nor the configuration 
of the ground were such as to give a striking ap- 
pearance to the city viewed from without. ‘ An- 
cient Kome had neither cupola nor campanile ” 
(Conybeare and Howson, Lefe of St. Paul, ii. 371; 
Merivale, Rom. Amp. iv. 512), and the hills, never 
lofty or imposing, would present, when covered with 
the buildings and streets of a huge city, a confused 
appearance like the hills of modern London, to 
which they have sometimes been compared. The 
visit of St. Paul lies between two famous epochs in 
the history of the city, namely, its restoration by 
Augustus and its restoration by Nero (C. and H. 
i. 13). The boast of Augustus is well known, 
“that he had found the city of brick and left it of 
marble '’ (Suet. Aug. 28). For the improvements 
eflucted by him, see Dict. of Gr. and lum. Geogr. 
ii. 740, and Niebuhr's Lectures on Rom. Hist. ii. 
177. Some parts of the city, especially the Forum 
and Campus Martius, must now have presented a 
Magnificent appearance, but many of the principal 
buildings which attract the attention of modern 
travellers in ancient Rome were not yet built. The 
streets were generally narrow and winding, flanked 
by densely crowded lodyinyg-houses (insula) of enor- 
mous height. Augustus found it necessary to 
limit their height to 70 feet (Strab. v. 235). St. 
Paul's first visit to Rome took place before the 
Neronian conflagration, but even after the restora- 
tion of the city, which followed upon that event, 
many of the old evils continued (Tac. Hest. iii. 71; 
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Juv. Sat. iii. 193, 269). The population of the 
city has been variously estimated: at half a mil- 
lion (by Dureau de la Malle, i. 403, and Merivale, 
Rom. Empire, iv. 525), at two millions and up- 
wards (Hoeck, Romische Geschichte, 1. ii. 1813 C 
and H. Life of St. Paul, ii. 376; Dict. of Geogr. 
ii. 746), even at eight millions (Lipsius, De Wag. 
nitudine Rom., quoted in Lict. of Geogr.). Prob- 
ably Gibbon's estimate of one million two hundred 
thousand is nearest to the truth (Milman's note on 
Gibbon, ch. xxxi. vol. iii. p. 120). One half of 
the population consisted, in all probability, of 
slaves. The larger part of the remainder consisted 
of pauper citizens supported in idleness by the mis- 
erable system of public gratuities. There appears 
to have been no middle class and no free industrial 
population. Side by side with the wretched classes 
just mentioned was the comparatively small body 
of the wealthy nobility, of whose luxury and profli- 
gacy we hear so much in the heathen writers of the 
time. (See for calculations and proofs the works 
cited.) 

Such was the population which St. Paul would 
find at Rome at the time of his visit. We learn 
from the Acts of the Apostles that he was detained 
at Rome for “two whole years,’”’ “dwelling in his 
own hired house with a soldier that kept him ’’ 
(Acts xxviii. 16, 80), to whom apparently, accord- 
ing to Roman custom (Senec. Ap. v.; Acts xii. 6, 
quoted by Brotier, ad Jac. Ann. iii. 22), he was 
bound with a chain (Acts xxviii. 20; Eph. vi. 20; 
Phil. i. 13). Here he preached to all that came to 
him, no man forbidding him (Acts xxviii. 30, 31). 
It is generally believed that on his * appeal to Ca- 
sar’ he was acquitted, and, after some time spent 
in freedom, was a second time imprisoned at Rome 
(for proofs, see C. and H. Life of St. Paul, ch. 
xxvii., and Alford, Gr. Test. iii. ch. 7). Five of 
his epistles, namely, those to the Colossians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, that to Philemon, and the 2d 
Epistle to Timothy, were, in all probability, written 
from Rome, the latter shortly before his death (2 
Tim. iv. 6), the others during his first imprison- 
ment. It is universally believed that he suffered 
martyrdom at Kome. 

2. ‘The localities in and about Rome especially 
connected with the life of St. Paul are — (1.) The 
Appian Way, by which he approached Rome (Acts 
xxviii. 15). (See Appi Forum, and Dict. of 
Geogr. “ Via Appia.’’) (2.) ‘The palace,”’ or 
«Coesar's court’’ (rd xparrmpiov, Phil. i. 13). 
This may mean either the great camp of the Pre- 
torian guards which ‘Tiberius established outside 
the walls on the N. E. of the city (Tac. Ann. iv. 2; 
Suet. 7%. 37), or, as seems more probable, a bar- 
rack attached to the Imperial residence on the Pal- 
atine (Wieseler, as quoted by C. and H., Life of 
St Paul, ii. 423). There is no sufticient proof 
that the word * Pratorium "’ was ever used to dea- 
ignate the emperor's palace, though it is used for 
the otticial residence of a RKomian governor (John 
xviii. 28; Acta xxiii. 35). The mention of “ Ce- 
sar's household’? (Phil. iv. 22), confirms the 
notion that St. Paul's residence was in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of the emperor's house 
on the Palatine. [JUDGMENT-HALL; PRasto- 
RIUM. ] 

3. ‘The connection of other localities at Rome 
with St. Paul's name rests only on traditions of 
more or less probability. We may mention espe- 
cially —(1.) ‘The Mamertine prison or Tullianum, 
built by Ancus Martius near the forum (Liv. i. 33), 
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described by Salluet (Cat. 55). It still exists be- 
neath the church of S. Giuseppe dei Faleynami. 
Here it is said that St. Peter and St. Paul were 
fellow-prisoners for nine months. This is not the 
place to discuss the question whether St. Peter was 
ever at Rome. It may be sufficient to state, that 
though there is no evidence of such a visit in the 
N. T., unless Babylon in 1 Pet. v. 13 is a mystical 
name for Rome, yet early testimony (Dionysius, ap. 
Euseb. ii. 25), and the universal belief of the early 
Church seem sufficient to establish the fact of his 
having sutiered martyrdom there. [PETER, vol. iii. 
p. 2454.) The story, however, of the imprison- 
ment in the Mamertine prison seems inconsistent 
with 2 Tim., especially iv. 11. (2.) The chapel on 
the Ostian roed which marks the spot where the 
two Apostles are said to have separated on their 
way to martyrdom. (3.) The supposed scene of 
St. Paul's martyrdom, namely, the church of Sé. 
Paolo alle tre fontane on the Ostian road. (See 
the notice of the Ostian road in Caius, ap. Eus. H. 
E. ii. 25.) ‘To these may be added (4.) The sup- 
posed scene of St. Peter's martyrdom, namely, the 
church of Sé. Pietro in Montorio, on the Janicu- 
lum. (5.) The chapel * Domine quo Vadis,"’ on 
the Appian road, the scene of the beautiful legend 
of our Lord’s appearance to St. Peter as he was 
escaping from martyrdom (Ambrose, kp. 33). (6.) 
The places where the bodies of the two Apostles, 
after having been deposited first in the catacombs 
(xocunrhpia) (us. H. E. ii. 25), are supposed to 
have been finally buried — that of St. Paul by the 
Ostian road; that of St. Peter beneath the dome 
of the famous Basilica which bears his name (see 
Caius, ap. Eus. H. F.ii. 25). All these and many 
other traditions will be found in the Annals of 
Baronius, under the last year of Nero. “ Value- 
less as may be the historical testimony of each of 
these traditions singly, yet collectively they are of 
some importance as expressing the consciousness 
of the third and fourth centuries, that there had 
been an early contest, or at least contrast, be- 
tween the two Apostles, which in the end was 
completely reconciled; and it is this feeling 
which gives a real interest to the outward forms 
in which it is brought before us, more or less 
indeed in all the south of Europe, but especially 
in Rome itself’? (Stanley's Sermons and Lasuys, 
p- 101). 

4. We must 'add, as sites unquestionably con- 
nected with the Roman Christians of the Apostolic 
age —(1.) The gardens of Nero in the Vatican, not 
far from the spot where St. Peter's now stands. 
Here Christians wrapped in the skins of beasts 
were torn to pieces by dogs, or, clothed in inflam- 
mable robes, were burnt to serve as torches during 
the midnight games. Others were crucified (T'ac. 
Ann. xv. 44). (2.) The Catacombs. These sub- 
terranean galleries, commonly from 8 to 10 feet in 
height, and from 4 to 6 in width, and extending 
for miles, especially in the neighborhood of the old 
Appian and Nomentan ways, were unquestionably 
used as places of refuge, of worship, and of burial 
by the early Christians. It is impossible here to 
enter upon the difficult question of their origin, 


@ 1. *Avré (Matt. fi. 22). 
2. Xwpery (Mark {i. 2). 
8. Towos (Luke fi. 7, xiv. 22; 1 Cor. xiv. 16). 
4. Tov (Luke xii. 17, where the word room should 
be printed in italics). 
G. Acddoxos (i. ¢. a successor, Acts xxiv. 27). 
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and their possible connection with the deep aand- 
pits and subterranean works at Rome mentioned 
by classical writers. See the story of the murder 
of Asinius (Cic. pro Cluent. 13), and the account 
of the concealment offered to Nero before his 
death (Suet. Verv, 48). A miore complete ae- 
count of the catacombs than any yet given, may 
be expected in the forthcoming work of the Cay- 
aliere G. B. de Rossi. Some very interesting no- 
tices of this work, and descriptions of the Roman 
catacombs are given in Burgon's Letters from 
Rome, pp. 120-258. ** De Roasi finds his earliest 
dated inscription A. D. 71. From that date to A. D. 
300 there are not known to exist so many as thirt 
Christian inscriptions bearing dates. Of undated 
inscriptions, however, about 4,000 are referable to 
the period antecedent to the emperor Constantine” 
(Burgon, p. 148). [See De Rossi's /nscriptiones 
Christ. Urbis Rome, Vol. I. Rom. 1861, fol.] 

Nothing is known of the first founder of the 
Christian Church at Rome. Christianity may, 
perhaps, have been introduced into the city not 
long after the outpouring of the Holy Spirit on 
the day of Pentecost, by the “ strangers of Rome," 
who were then at Jerusalem (Acts ii. 10). It is 
clear that there were many Christians at Rome be- 
fore St. Paul visited the city (Rom. i. 8, 13, 15, 
xv. 20). The names of twenty-four Christians at 
Rome are given in the salutations at the end of the 
Epistle to the Romans. For the difficult question 
whether the Roman Church consisted mainly of 
Jews or Gentiles, see C. and H., Life of St. Paul, 
ii. 157; Alford's Proleg.; and especially Prof. 
Jowett's Eyistles of St. Paul to the Romans, Ga- 
lutians, and Thessalonians, ii. 7-26. The view 
there adopted, that they were a Gentile Church but 
Jewish converts, seeins most in harmony with such 
passiges as ch. i. 5, 13, xi. 13, and with the gen- 
eral tone of the epistle. 

Linus (who is mentioned, 2 Tim. iv. 21), and 
Clement (Phil. iv. 3), are supposed to have suc- 
ceeded St. Peter as bishops of Rome. 

Rome seems to be described under the name of 
Babylon in Rev. xiv. 8, xvi. 19, xvii. 5, xviii. 2, 21; 
and again, as the city of the seven hills (Rev. xvii. 
9, cf. xii. 3, xiii. 1). See too, for the interpreta- 
tion of the mystical number 666 in Rev. xiii. 18, 
Alford’s note, |. o. 

For a good account of Rome at the time of St 
Paul's visit, see Conybeare and Howson's Life of 
St. Paul, ch. xxiv., of which free use has been 
made for the sketch of the city given in this ar- 
ticle. J.J. H. 


ROOF. ([Daseratn, Amer. ed.; House.] 


ROOM. This word is employed in the A. V. 
of the New Testament as the equivalent of no less 
than eight distinct Greek @ terms. ‘The only one 
of these, however, which need be noticed here is 
mporoxdiola (Matt. xxiii. 6; Mark xii. 39; Luke 
xiv. 7, 8, xx. 46), which signifies, not a “room” in 
the sense we commonly attach to it of a chamber, 
but the highest place on the highest couch round 
the dinner or supper-table — the “uppermost seat,” 
as it is more accurately rendered in Luke xi. 48. 
[MEALS.] The word “seat” is, however, generally 


6. TipwroxAccia (chief, highest, uppermost roem. 
See above). 

1. ‘Avdyacov (an upper room, Mark xiv. 15; Luke 
xxii. 12). 

8. Td vwepgoy (the upper room, Acts i. 13). 
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appropriated by our translators to xa@é5pa, which 
seems to mean some kind of official chair. In Luke 
xiv. 9, 10, they have rendered réwos by both 
“ place *? and “ room.”’ 
The Urrer Room of the Last Supper is noticed 
umder its own head. [See House, vol. ii. p. 1105.) 
G. 


ROSE (MOzar, chabatstseleth: xplvoy, 
Bsbos; Aq. xdav€: flos, lilium) occurs twice only, 
namely, in Cant. ii. 1, “I am the Rose of Sharon,”’ 
and in Is. xxxv. 1, ‘the desert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose.’’ There is much difference 
of opinion as to what particular flower is here 
denoted. Tremellius and Diodati, with some of 
the Rabbins, believe the rose is intended, but there 
seems to be no foundation for such a translation. 
Celsius (/ierod. i. 488) has argued in favor of the 
Narcissus (Polyanthus narcissus). This rendering 
is supported by the Targum on Cant. ii. 1, where 


Chabatstseleth is explained by narkos (D123). 
This word, says Royle (Kitto’s Cyc. art. ‘ Cha- 
bazzeleth ’'), is ‘the same as the Persian nargus, 


the Arabic Uy» -which throughout the East 


indicates Narcissus Tazetta, or the polyanthus 
narcissus.’? Gesenius (7'hes. s. v.) has no doubt 
that the plant denoted is the “ autumn crocus” 
(Colchicum autumnale). It is well worthy of re- 
mark that the Syriac translator of Is. xxxv. 1 
explains chabaistseleth by chamtsalyotho,« which is 
evidently the same word, m and 6 being inter- 
changed. ‘This Syriac word, according to Michaelis 
(Suppl. p. 659), Gesenius, and Rosenmiiller (Bib. 
Bot. p. 142), denotes the Colchicum autumnale. 
The Hebrew word points etymologically to some 
bulbous plant; it appears to us more probable that 
the narcissus is intended than the crocus, the 
former plant being long celebrated for its fragrance, 
while the other has no odorous qualities to recom- 
mend it. Again, as the chabatstseleth is associated 
with the lily in Cant. 2 c., it seems probable that 
Solomon is speaking of two plants which blossomed 
about the same time. The narcissus and the lily 
(Lilium candidum) would be in blossom together 
in the early spring, while the Colchicum is an 
autumn plant. Thomson (Land and Book, pp. 
112, 513) suggests the possibility of the Hebrew 
name being identical with the Arabic Ahubbaizy 


(Banc or ssa), ‘the mallow,” which 


plant he saw growing abundantly on Sharon; but 
this view can hardly be maintained: the Hebrew 
term is probably a quadriliteral noun, with the 
harsh aspirate prefixed, and the prominent notion 
implied in it is beése/, “a bulb,”’ and has therefore 
no connection with the above-named Arabic word. 
Chateaubriand (J/tinéraire, ii. 130) mentions the 
narcissus as growing in the plain of Sharon; and 
Strand (Flor. Palest. No. 177) names it as a plant 
of Palestine, on the authority of Rauwolf and 
Hasselquist; see also Kitto’s Phys. Hist. of Palest. 

216. Hiller (Hierophyt. ii. 30) thinks the cha- 
batetseleth denotes some species of asphodel (Aspho- 
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db ® From the locality of Jericho,” says Mr. Tris- 
tram, “and the situation by the waters, this rose is 
most probably the Oleander, the KAododendron, or 
tree-rose of the Greeks, one of the most beautiful and 
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delus); but the finger-like roots of this genus of 
plants do not well accord with the ‘bulb ’’ root 
implied in the original word. 

Though the rose is apparently not mentioned in 
the Hebrew Bible, it is referred to in Ecclus. xxiv. 
14, where it is said of Wisdom that she is exalted 
‘tas a rose-plant (ds gura pd8ov) in Jericho ”° 
(comp. also ch. 1. 8; xxxix. 13; Wisd. ii. 8).° 
Roses are greatly prized in the East, more espe- 
cially for the sake of the rose-water, which is in 
much request (see Hasselquist, Zrav. p. 248). Dr. 
Hooker observed the following wild roses in Syria: 
Rosa eglanterta (L.), &. sempervirens (L.), #. 
Henkeliana, R. Phenicta (Boiss), R. sertacea, R. 
angustifolia, and R. Libanotica. Some of these 
are doubtful species. . centifulia and damascena 
are cultivated everywhere. The so-called ‘* Rose 
of Jericho”’ is no rose at all, but the Anastatica 
HMierochuntina, a cruciferous plant, not uncommon 
on sandy soil in Palestine and Egypt W. H. 


ROSH (WS [head]: 'pés: Ros). In the 
genealogy of Gen. xlvi. 21, Rosh is reckoned among 
the sons of Benjamin, but the name does not occur 
elsewhere, and it is extremely probable that «« E-hi 
and Rosh"’ is a corruption of “ Ahiram ’* (comp. 
Num. xxvi. 38). See Burrington's Genealoyies, i. 
281. 


ROSH (win > ‘Pds, Ez. xxxviii. 2, 3, xxxix. 
1: translated by the Vulg. capttis, and by the A. 


V. “chief,” as if WN, “head"). The whole 
sentence thus rendered by the A. V. “* Magog the 
chief prince of Meshech and Tubal,” ought to run 
‘© Magog the prince of Rosh, Mesech, and Tubal; *’ 


the word translated “prince being NYW3, the 
term usually employed for the head of a nomad 
tribe, as of Abraham (in Gen. xxiii. 6), of the 
Arabians (Gen. xvii. 20), and of the chiefs of the 
several [sraelite tribes (Num. vii. 11, xxxiv. 18), or 
in a general sense (1 K. xi. 34; Ez. xii. 10, xlv. 7, 
xlvi. 2). The meaning is that Magog is the head 
of the three great Scythian tribes, of which “* Rosh ** 
is thus the first. Gesenius considers it beyond 
doubt that by osh, or ‘Pds, is intended the tribe 
on the north of the Taurus, so called from their 
neighborhood to the Rha, or Volga, and that in 
this name and tribe we have the first trace of the 
Russ or Russian nation. Von Hammer identifies 
this name with Rass in the Koran (xxv. 40; 1. 12), 
“the peoples Aad, Thamud, and the Agshabir (or 
inhabitants) of Kass or Roes."’ He considers that 
Mohammed had actually the passage of Ezekiel in 
view, and that “Asshabir"’ corresponds to Nasi, 
the ‘prince’ of the A. V., and &pyovra of the 
LXX. (Sur les Origines Russes, Petersburg, 1825, 
pp. 24-29). The first certain mention of the Rus- 
sians under this name is in a Latin Chronicle under 
the year A. D. 839, quoted by Bayer (Origines 
Russice, Comment. Acad. Petropol. 1726, p. 409). 
From the junction of Z7tras with Meshech and 
Tubal in Gen. x. 2, Von Hammer conjectures the 
identity of Tiras and Rosh (p. 26). 

The name probably occurs again under the 
altered form of Rasses, in Judith ii. 23— this time 





attractive plants of Palestine, which abounds in al) 
the warmer parts of the country by the side of pools 
and streams, and flourishes especially at Jericho, where 
I have not seen our rose” (Nat, Hist. of the Bidle, 
p. 477). H. 
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fn the ancient Latin, and possibly also in the 
Syriac versions, in connection with Thiras or Thars. 
But the passage is too corrupt to admit of any 
certain deduction from it. [RassEs.] 

This early Biblical notice of so great an empire 
is doubly interesting from its being a solitary 
instance. No other name of any modern nation 
occurs in the Scriptures, and the obliteration of it 
by the A. V. is one of the many remarkable varia- 
tions of our version from the meaning of the sacred 
text of the Old Testament. For all further in- 
formation see the above-quoted treatises of Von 
Hammer and Bayer. A. P. S. 


ROSIN. Properly “naphtha,” as it is both 
in the LXX. and Vuly. (vapéa, naphtha), as well 
as the Peshito-Syriac. In the Song of the Three 
Children (23), the servants of the king of Babylon 
are said to have * ceased not to make the oven hot 
with rosin, pitch, tow, and small wood."’ Pliny 
(ii. 101) mentions naphtha as a product of Baby- 
lonia, similar in appearance to liquid bitumen, and 
having a remarkable affinity to fire. To this 
natural product (known also as Persian naphtha, 
petroleum, rock oil, Rangoon tar, Burmese naph- 
tha, etc.) reference is made in the passage in ques- 
tion. Sir R. K. Porter thus describes the naphtha 
springs at Kirkook in Lower Courdistan, mentioned 
by Strabo (xvii. 738): “They are ten in number. 
For a considerable distance from them we felt the 
air sulphurous; but in drawing near it became 
worse, and we were all instantly struck with ex- 
cruciating headaches. The springs consist of sev- 
eral pits or wells, seven or eight feet in diameter, 
and ten or twelve deep. ‘The whole number are 
within the compass of five hundred yards. A 
flight of steps has been cut into each pit for the 
purpose of approaching the fluid, which rises and 
falls according to the dryness or moisture of the 
weather. The natives lave it out with ladles into 
bays made of skins, which are carried on the backs 
of asses to Kirkook, or to any other inart for its 
sale. The Kirkook naphtha is prin- 
cipally consumed by the markets in the southwest 
of Courdistan, while the pits not far from Kufri 
supply Bagdad and its environs. The Bagdad 
naphtha is black" ( 7Zrav. ii. 440). It is described 
by Dioscorides (i. 101) as the dregs of the Baby- 
lonian asphalt, and white in color. According to 
Plutarch (Alex. p. 35) Alexander first saw it in the 
city of Ecbatana, where the inhabitants exhibited 
its marvelous effects by strewing it along the street 
which led to his headquarters and setting it on 
fire. He then tried an experiment on a page who 
attended him, putting him into a bath of naphtha 
and setting light to it (Strabo, xvii. 743), which 
nearly resulted in the boy's death. Plutarch sug- 
gests that it was naphtha in which Medea steeped 
the crown and robe which she gave to the daughter 
of Creon; and Suidas says that the Greeks called 
it “‘ Medea’s oil,’’ but the Medes “naphtha.”” The 


Persian name is Jai (na/t). Posidonius (in 


Strabo) relates that in Babylonia there were springs 
of black and white naphtha. The former, says 
Strabo (xvii. 743), were of liquid bitumen, which 


© The Chald. “VJ (Esth. i. 6), which the A. V. 

renders “ white,” and which seems to be {identical with 
Z» Sey 

pasa durr, * pearls ;”? Bo, durrah, “a 
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they burnt in lamps instead of oil. The latter 
were of liquid sulphur. W.A. W. 


* ROWERS. (Sup (6.)] 


* ROWS, Cant. i. 10. [ORNAMENTs, PER- 
SONAL, note 8.] 

RUBIES (OY39, péniyyim ; D328, pent- 
nim: Aldor, A- woAuTeEAEis: Cuncle opes, cuncta 
pretivsissima, gemma, de ultimis finibus, ebor an- 
tiquum), the invariable rendering of the above- 
named Hebrew words, concerning the meaning of 
which there is much difference of opinion and great 
uncertainty. ‘The price of wisdum is above peni- 
nim’ (Job xxviii. 18; see also Prov. iii. 15, viii. 
11, xxxi. 10). In Lam. iv. 7 it. is said, ‘the 
Nazarites were purer than snow, they were whiter 
than milk, they were more ruddy in body than 
peninim.” <A. Boote (Animad. Suc. iv.. 3), on 
account of the ruddiness mentioned in the last 
passage, supposed “coral” to be intended, for 
which, however, there appears to be another Hebrew 
word. [CoraL.] J. D. Michaelis (Suppl. p. 2023) 
is of the same opinion, and compares the Hebrew 

9 
13295 with the Arab. Ome ‘a branch.” Gese- 


nius ( Thes. s. v.) defends this argument. Bochart 
(/Hieroz. iii. 601) contends that the Hebrew term 
denotes pearls, and explains the ‘ruddiness"’ al- 
luded to above, by supposing that the original word 


(V2"JS) signifies merely “bright in color," 
“color of a reddish tinge.’’ This opinion is an 
ported by Rosenmiiller (Schol. in Thren.), and 
others, but opposed by Maurer (Comment.) and 
Gesenius. Certainly it would be no compliment 
to the great people of the land to say that their 
bodies were as red as coral or rubies, unless we 
adopt Maurer's explanation, who refers the ‘ rid- 
diness "’ to the blood which flowed in their veins. 
On the whole, considering that the Hebrew word 
is always used in the plural, we are inclined to 
adopt Bochart's explanation, and understand pearls 
to be intended. [PEARLS.] W. iH. 


* RUDDER-BANDS, Acts xxvii. 40. 
[Sure (2.)] 


RUE (wfpyavoy: ruta) occurs only in Luke xi. 
42: “Woe unto you, Pharisees! for ye tithe mint 
and rue and all manner of herbs." The rue here 
spoken of is doubtless the common Ruta grave- 
olens, a shrubby plant about 2 feet high, of strong 
medicinal virtues. It is a native of the Mediter- 
ranean coasts, and has been found by Hasselquist 
on Mount Tabor. Dioscorides (iii. 45) describes 
two kinds of wh-yavoy, namely, r, dpewdy and w, 
xnweurdéy, which denote the Ruta montana and 
R. graveolens respectively. Rue was in great 
repute amongst the ancients, both as a condiment 
and as a medicine (Pliny, N. H. xix. 8; Columell. 
R. Rua. xii. 7, § 5; Dioscorides, /. c.). The Tal- 
mud enumerates rue amongst kitchen-herbs (Shke- 
bitth, ch. ix. § 1), and regards it as free of tithe, 
as being a plant not cultivated in gardens. In our 
Lord's time, however, rue was doubtless a garden- 
plant, and therefore tithable, as is evident from 
our Lord’s words, “these things ought ye to have 





pearl,” is by some understood to mean " mother of 
pearl,” or the kind of alabaster called in German 
Perlenmutterstein. The LXX. has wivscvos AiBos. See 
Gesenius, and Winer (Bibl. Realw. i. 71). 
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done.” The rue {s too well known to need de- ¢ 


scription. W.H. 
RUFUS (‘Potoos [red, reddish]: Rufus) is 
mentioned in Mark xv. 21, along with Alexander, 
as a son of Simon the Cyrenzan, whom the Jews 
compelled to bear the cross of Jesus on the way to 
Golgotha (Luke xxiii. 26). As the Evangelist 
informs his readers who Simon was by naming the 
sons, it is evident that the latter were better 
known than the father in the circle of Christians 
where Mark lived. Again, in Rom. xvi. 13, the 
Apostle Paul salutes a Rufus whom he designates 
as “elect in the Lord” (éxAecroy év Kuply), and 
whose mother he gracefully recognizes as having 
earned a mother’s claim upon himself by acts of 
kindness shown to him. It is generally supposed 
that this Rufus was identical with the one to whom 
Mark refers; and in that case, as Mark wrote his 
gospel in all probability at Rome, it was natural 
that he. should describe to his readers the father 
(who, since the mother was at Rome while the 
father apparently was not there, may have died, or 
have conie Inter to that city) from his relationship 
to two well-known members of the same com- 
munity. It is some proof at least of the early 
existence of this view that, in the Actis Andree et 
Petri, both Rufus and Alexander appear as com- 
panions of Peter in Rome. Assuming, then, that 
the same person is meant in the two passages, we 
have before us an interesting group of believers — 
a father (for we can hardly doubt that Simon 
became a Christian, if he was not already such, at 
the time of the crucifixion), a mother, and two 
brothers, all in the same family. Yet we are to 
bear in mind that Rufus was not an uncommon 
name (Wetstein, Nov. Test., vol. i. p. 634); and 
possibly, therefore, Mark and Paul may have had 
in view different individuals. H. B. H. 


RUHA’MAH (TRIM [comm iserated] : 
hAenudyn: misericordiam consecuta). The mar- 
gin of our version renders it ‘having obtained 
mercy ”’ (Hos. ii. 1). The name, if name it be, is 
like Lo-ruhamah, symbolical, and as that was given 
to the daugliter of the prophet Hosea, to denote 
that God’s mercy was turned away from Israel, so 
the name Ruhamah is addressed to the daughters 
of the people to denote that they were still the ob- 
jects of his love and tender compassion. 


RU’MAH (mM [high, exalted]: ‘Pound: 
Joseph. *"ABovua: Kuma). Mentioned, once only 
(2 K. xxiii. 36), as the native place of a certain 
Pedaiah, the father of Zebudah, a member of the 
harem of king Josiah, and mother of Eliakim or 
Jehviakim king of Judah. 

. It has been conjectured to be the same place as 
Arumiah (ludg. ix. 41), which was apparently near 
Shechem. It is more probable that it is identical 
with Dumah, one of the towns in the mountains of 
Judah, near Hebron (Josh. xv. 52), not far distant 
from Libnah, the native town of another of Josiah's 
wives. The Hebrew D and R are so similar as 
often to be confounded together, and Dumah must 
have at any rate been written Rumah in the He- 
brew text from which the LXX. translated, since 
they give it as Remna and Rouma. 

Josephus mentions a Rumah in Galilee (B. J. 
iii. 7, § 21). 


a @ * We collected,” says Tristram, ‘four species 
wild in Palestine. Ruta graveolens is cultivated * (Nat. 
Hist. of the Bible, p. 478). H. 


RUTH 


RUSH. ([REEp.] 

RUST (Spacers, ids: erugo) occurs as the trans- 
lation of two different Greek words in Matt. vi. 19, 
20, and in Jam. v. 8. In the former passage the 
word Bowais. which is joined with os, ‘‘ moth,” 
has by some been understood to denote the larva of 
some moth injurious to corn, as the Tinea granella 
(see Stainton, /nsecta Britan. iii. 30). The He- 


brew WY (Is. L 9) is rendered Bpgors by Aquila; 
comp. also Epist. Jerem. v. 12, awd lod rad 
pdroy, “from rust and moths” (A. V. Bar. vi. 12). 
Scultetus (Ezerc. Evang. ii. 35, Crit, Sac. vi.) 
believes that the words o}s xa Bpwors are an hen- 
diadys for ohs Bpéoxwy. The word can scarcely 
be taken to signify “rust,” for which there is 
another term, ids, which is used by St. James to 
express rather the “tarnish’' which overspreads 
silver than “rust,” by which name we now under- 
stand ‘oxide of iron.’’ Bpwors is no doubt in- 
tended to have reference in a general sense to any 
corrupting and destroying substance that may at- 
tack treasures of any kind which have long been 
suffered to remain undisturbed. The allusion of 
St. James is to the corroding nature of ids on met- 
als. Scultetus correctly observes, “ erugine de- 
formantur quidem, sed non corrumpuntur nummi; "* 
but though this is strictly speaking true, the an- 
cients, just as ourselves in common parlance, spoke 
of the corroding nature of “ rust’? (comp. Ham- 
mond, Annvtat. in Matt. vi. 19). W. H. 


RUTH (TO: ‘povs: probably for TY,” 
‘a friend,” the feminine of Keu). A Moabitish 
woman, the wife, first, of Mahlon, secondly of Boaz, 
and by him mother of Obed, the ancestress of Da- 
vid and of Christ, and one of the four women 
(Thamar, Rabab, and Uriah’s wife being the other 
three) who are named by St. Matthew in the gen- 
ealogy of Christ. [RAnAB.] The incidents in 
Ruth's life, as detailed in the beautiful book that 
bears her name, may be epitomized as follows. A 
severe famine in the land of Judah, caused perhaps 
by the occupation of the land by the Moabites un- 
der Eglon (as Ussher thinks possible),° induced 
Elimelech, a native of Bethlehem Epbratah, to emi- 
grate into the land of Moab, with his wife Naomi, 
and his two sons, Mahlon and Chilion. At the 
end of ten years Naomi, now left a widow and 
childless, having heard that there was plenty again 
in Judah, resolved to return to Bethlehem, and 
her daughter-in-law, Ruth, returned with her. 
“ Whither thou goest, I will go, and where thou 
lodyest, I will lodge; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God: where thou diest I will die, 
and there will I be buried: the Lord do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and me;” 
was the expression of the unalterable attachment 
of the young Moabitish widow to the mother, to 
the land, and to the religion of her lost husband. 
They arrived at Bethlehem just at the beginning 
of barley harvest, and Ruth, going out to glean 
for the support of her mother-in-law and herself, 
chanced to go into the field of Boaz, a wealthy man, 
the near kinsman of her father-in-law Elimelech. 
The story of her virtues and her kindness and 
fidelity to her mother-in-law, and her preference 
for the land of her husband's birth, had gone before 





b Some think it is for [VINT), beauty.” 
¢ Patrick suggests the famine in the days of Gideon 
(Judg. vi. 8, 4). 
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her; and immediately upon learning who the strange 
young woman was, Hoar treated her with the ut- 
niost kindness and respect, and sent her home 
laden with corn which she had gleaned. Encour- 
aged by this incident, Naomi instructed Ruth to 
claim at the hand of Boaz that he should perform 
the part of ber husband's near kinsman, by pur- 
chasing the inheritance of Elimelech, and taking 
her to be his wife. But there was a nearer kins- 
man than Hoaz, and it was necessary that he 
should have the uption of redeeming the inheritance 
for himeelf. He, however, declined, fearing to mar 
hisown inheritance. Upon which, with all due 
solemnity, Boaz took Ruth to be his wife, amidst 
the blessings and congratulations of their neighbors. 
As a singular example of virtue and piety in a rude 
age and amony an idolatrous people; as one of the 
first-fruits of the Gentile harvest gathered into the 
Church; as the heroine of a story of exquisite 
beauty and simplicity; as illustrating in her history 
the workings of Divine Providence, and the truth 
of the saying, that “the eyes of the Lord are over 
the righteous; '’ and for the many interesting rev- 
elations of ancient domestic and social customs 
which are associated with her story, Ruth has al- 
ways held a foremost place among the Scripture 
characters. St. Augustine has a curious specula- 
tion on the relative blessedness of Ruth, twice mar- 
ried, and by her second marriage becoming the an- 
cestreas of Christ, and Anna remaining constant in 
her widowhood (De buno Viduit.). Jerome ob- 
serves that we can measure the greatness of Ruth's 
virtue by the greatness of her reward — “ Ex ejus 
sewine Christus oritur "’ (#pist. xxii. ad Paulam). 
As the great-grandmother of King David, Ruth 
must have flourished in the latter part of Eli's 
judyeship, or the beginning of that of Samuel. But 
there seem to be no particular notes of time in the 
book, by which her age can be more exactly defined. 
_ The story was put into its present shape, avowedly, 
long after her lifetime: see Kuth i. 1, iv. 7, 17. 
(Bertheau on Ruth, in the Exeg. Handlb.; Rosen- 
mill. Progam. in Lib. Ruth; Parker's De Wette; 
Ewald, Gesch. i. 205, iii. 760 ff.) A. C. H. 


* RUTH, BOOK OF. The plan of the Dic- 
tionnry requires that some account should be given 
of the book of which Ruth is the heroine. The 
topics which claim remark are — its place in the 
cauon, its age, authorship, object, sources of the his- 
tory, its archmwology and the additional literature. 

The position of this book in the English Bible 
accords with that of the Septuagint, it being very 
properly inserted between Judges and 1 Samuel as 
essentially a supplement to the former and an in- 
troduction to the latter, for though Eli and Samuel 
as the immediate precursors of the kings occupy a 
place in 1 Samuel, the book of Ruth forms a 
connecting link between the period of the judyes 
and that of the monarchy. If Obed the son of 
Boaz was the father of Jesse (iv. 17) the events 
which the book of Ruth relates must have taken 
place in the last century of the age of the judges. 
The arrangement in our ordinary Hebrew Bibles ut 
present places this history, without any regard to 
the chronology, among the Aagiographa or sacred 
writings (Psalms, Proverbs, Job, Solomon's Song, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Daniel, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Chronicles), so classified with 
reference to their ethical or practical contents. 
([Canon.] Yet some critics maintain that the 
original Hebrew order was that of the Septuagint 
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and the other a later transposition. (See agai 
that view Cassel, Dus Buch Huth, p. 201 f.) 

The date of the composition it is impossible to 
ascertain with much precision. It must have been 
written after the birth of David (iv. 17) and prob- 
ably after his reign; for the genealogy at the close 
presupposes that he had acquired at the time a 
historical and theocratic importance which belonged 
to him only after he had finished his career as war- 
nor, king, and prophet. It is no certain proof of 
a much later authorship than this that the custom 
of * plucking off the shoe "’ as a legal form had be- 
come obsolete when the book was written (iv. 7, 8), 
fur many changes in the life of the Hebrews must 
have taken place rapidly after the establishment of 
the monarchy, and in addition to this, if Boaz was 
the immediate ancestor of Obed, and Obed was the 
father of Jesse (iv. 17) an interval of three genera- 
tions at least lay between Boaz and the close of 
David's reign. Some critics point out certain words 
and grammatical forms in the book which they allege 
to be proof of a later compvusition, and would even 
bring it down to the Chaldee period of Jewish his- 


tory. Examples of this are MIP, PIP WA 
(i. 8, 21), POS Gi. 9, WNW TD 
(iii. 3), VA PDW (iii. 4), STD instead of FTI 


(i. 20), 7? instead of Py? and others, but as 
these and some other expressions, partly peculiar 
and partly infrequent only, either do not occur at 
all in the later books, or occur at the same time in 
some of the earlier books, they surely cannot be 
alleged with any confidence as marks of a Chaldee 
style (see Keil's Einl.in das A. J'est. p. 415 f., and 
Wright's Bovk of Ruth, p. xii. ff). The few un- 
common words or phrases are found in fact in the 
passages of our book where the persons introduced 
appear as the speakers, and not in the language of 
the historian, and may be. considered as relics of 
the conversational phraseology of the age of the 
judges, which happen to be not elsewhere pre- 
served. Bleek decides in like manner that the lan- 
guage of the book settles nothing with regard to 
the time when the book was written. The earlier 
origin of the book of Ruth, as De Wette admits 
(L£inl. in das A. Test. § 194), is manifest from the 
entire absence of any repugnance to intermarriage 
between the Hebrews and foreigners. The extrac- 
tion of Ruth is not regarded as offensive or requir- 
ing 80 much as a single word of apology. It is 
impossible on this account that it should belong to 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah, when so difterent 
a feeling prevailed in regard to such alliances (see 
Ezr. ix. and x. and Neh. xiii. 23 ff). The au- 
thor is unknown. One of the Jewish traditions 
names Samuel as the writer; but, as has been sug- 
gested already, David was comparatively unknown 
till after the death of Samuel. 

With regard to the sources of the history we can 
only say with Bleek (Ainl. in das A. Test. p. 355) 
that we cannot decide whether the writer found 
and used an extant written decument or merely 
followed some tradition preserved in the family of 
David which came to his knowledge. Nothing in 
the significance of the personal Hebrew names casts 
any doubt on the truthfulness of the narrative. 
Out of all the names occurring there only two, 
Mahlon and Chilion, give the least semblance of 
truth to that allezation. The correspondence be- 
tween the meaning of these (as usually defined) 
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and the early death of the persons who bear them, 
may be accidental, or the oriyinal names may have 
been changed after their death. On this point see 


CHILION and NAMEs (Amer. ed.). 


The object of the book has been variously 
That the author merely intended to up- 
hold the authority of the levirate law requir- 
ing a brother-in-law to marry the widow of a 
deceased brother (Gen. xxxvili. 8; Deut. xxv. 5 ff.) 
is entirely improbable; for the assumption of that 
relationship appears here only as an incident of the 
history, and in reality Heaz was not the brother 


stated. 


of Mahlon, the husband of Ruth (iv. 10), but only 
a remote kinsman of the family, and his action 
in the case was voluntary and not required by any 
Mosaic statute. 
merely that of tracing the genealogy of David's 
fumily is certainly too limited a view. We must find 


the explanation of the purpose in the facts them- 


selves which the history relates, and the narrator's 
manifest interest in precisely these facta as shown 


in the tone and coloring which he has given to the 
history. It is the pious, genuinely theocratic spirit 
exhibited by the actors in the little book, which con- 


fers upon it its higher importance and characteristic 


unity. This aim and tendency appear most con- 


spicuously in ii. 11, 12. Ruth has left her heathen 


native land; the God of her mother-in-law is her 


God (i. 16). She has gone to an unknown people, 
has taken refuge under the wings of the God of 
Israel, has looked to [lim for help, and has found 
more than she could expect or conceive of in being 
permitted to become the mother of the royal house 
of David. (See Hiivernick’s Atnd. in das A. Test. 
ii. 118.) The fact that Matthew (i. 3-6), who adds 
however the names of Thamar and Kahab, and 
Luke (iii. 31-33) insert the genealogy of David 
as given at the end of the book in the tables 
of the genealogy of Christ, not only shows that the 
book of Ruth formed a recognized part of the He- 
brew Scriptures, but that God’s arrangements in 
providing a Saviour for all the races of mankind 
held forth a significant foretoken of this uni- 
versality in the character of the Saviour's lineaye 
as derived from Gentile ancestors as well as Jewish. 
David's descent from Ruth is known to us only from 
this book. The books of Samuel are silent on this 
point, and Chronicles, though they mentiun Boaz 
as one of his ancestors, say nothing of Ruth 
(1 Chr. ii. 11, 12). 

The illustrations of oriental life furnished by 
modern travellers impart to this book a character 
of vividness and reality which dexerves attention. 
Naomi and Ruth arrived at Beth-lehem from 
the land of Muab “in the beginning of barley 
harvest '* (i. 22). It was about the first of April. 
therefore, for the cereal crops are generally ripe in 
the south of Pulestine at that time. Beth-lehem, 
which sicnifies ** house of bread '’ with reference to 
its fertility, is still famous for its fields of yrain, 
which occur especially on the plains eastward as 
one approaches from the valley of the Jordan. 
Such fields now, as was true anciently, are not en- 
closed by walls or hedges, but separated by single 
stones set up here and there, or by a footpath only ; 
and hence it is said that it was “the hap" or lot 
of Ruth to light upon the part of the field which 
belonged to Boaz (ii. 3). Notice the local pre- 
cision of the narrator. ‘To reach the grain-fields 
or threshing-floor from her home in Leth-lehem 
Ruth “went down" from the city (iii. 3, 6); for 
Beth-lehem is on higher ground than the adjacent 


To regard also the object as 
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region, and especially on the south and east side 
is almost precipitously cut off from its environg. 
The gleaning after the reapers (ii. 3, 7, 16) was 
allowed to the poor among the Hebrews (a right 
guaranteed by an express Mosaic statute), and is 
still practiced in the East. Dr. Thomson being 
in the vicinity of Beth-lehem at the time of 
barley-harvest states that he saw women and chil- 
dren gleaning after every company of reapers 
(Land and Bvuok, ii. 509). The «parched corn” 
which Boaz gave her at their rustic repast was not 
such in our sense of the expression, but consisted 
of roasted heads of grain. ‘The mode of prepar- 
ing the food we learn from the methods still em- 
ployed. Mr. Tristram describes one of them which 
he saw in Galilee near Lake Huleh. “A few 
sheaves of wheat were tossed on the fire, and as 
soun as the straw was consumed the charred heads 
were dexterously swept from the embers on to a 
cloak spread on the ground. The women of the 
party then beat the ears and tossed them into the 
air until they were thorouchly winnowed, when the 
wheat was eaten without further preparation. 
... The green ears had become half charred by the 
roasting, and there was a pleasant mingling of 
milky wheat and a fresh crust flavor as we chewed 
the parched corn” (Land of Israel, p. 590). Ac- 
cording to another method some of the best ears, 
with the stalks attached, are tied into small puar- 
cels, and the corn-heads are held over the fire 
until the chaff is mostly burned off; and, after 
being thus roasted, they are rubbed out in the 
hand and the kernels eaten (Thomson, ii. 510). 
The Hebrew terms for corn thus rvasted are 


SOM and ND (Lev. xxiii, 14; Ruth ii. 14; 
1 Sam. xvii. 17, xxv. 18; and 2 Sam. xvii. 18). 


The chomets or vinegar in which the eaters 
dipped their morsel (ii. 14) was sour wine mingled 
with oil, still a favorite beverage among the people 
of the East (see Keil’s Bibl Archaologte, ii. 16). At 
the close of the day Kuth beat out the grain of the 
ears which she had gathered (ii. 17). “It is a com- 
mon sight now,’ says ‘Thomson, ‘to see a poor 
woman or maiden sitting by the way-side and beat- 
ing out with a stick or stone the grain-stocks which 
she has gleaned "’ (Land and Book, ii. 509). As late 
as May 21, not far from Gaza, says Robinson, “we 
found the lazy inhabitants still engaged in treading 
out the barley harvest, which their neighbors had 
completed long before. Several women were beat- 
ing out with a stick handfuls of the grain which 
they seemed to have gleaned " (Bibl. Aes. ii. 385). 
In another field the next day he saw “200 reapers 
and gleaners at work; a few were taking refresh- 
ments and offered us some of their parched 
corn”? (hl. Res. iii. 394). The winnowing took 
place by night in accordance with the agricultural 
habits of the land at present; for the heat being 
oppressive by day the farniers avoid its power as 
much as possible, and the wind also is apt to be 
stronger by night than during the day. ‘The 
Hebrew term (goren) describes the threshing-floor 
as simply a plot of ground in the open air, smoothed 
off and beaten hard, such as the traveller now sees 
everywhere as he passes through the country. It 
might seem strange that a rich proprietor, like 
Boaz, should be said to have slept at night in such 
a place; but that is the custom still, rendered 
necessary by the danger of pillage and the untrust- 
worthiness of the hired laborers. Robinson, speak- 
ing of a night spent in the mountains of Hebron, 
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says: “Here are needed no guards around the 
tent; the owners of the crops came every night 
and slept upon their threshing-floors. We were 
here in the midst of scenes precisely like those 
of the book of Ruth (iii. 2-14); where Boaz win- 
nowed barley and laid himself down at night to 
guard the heap of corn’’ (Bibl. Res. ii. 446). “It 
is not unusual for the husband, wife, and all the 
family to encamp at the daiders or threshing-floors, 
until the harvest is over’? (Thomson, ii. 511). 
The * vail’? in which Ruth carried home the “ six 
measures of barley '’ given to her by Boaz, was a 
mantle as well as veil, ‘a square piece of cotton 
cloth’ such as eastern women still wear; “and [ 
have often seen it used,’’ says Thomson, “for just 
such service as that to which Ruth applied hers” 
(ii. 509). Barley is rarely used for purposes of 
food in Syria except by the poor; and that Ruth 
and Naomi are represented as glad to avail them- 
selves of such means of subsistence comports with 
the condition of poverty which the narrative as- 
criles to them, [Bar.ey.}] The scene in the 
square at the gate (iv. 1-12) is thoroughly orien- 
tal. It is hardly necessary to say that the gate in 
eastern cities is now and has been from time imme- 
morial the place of concourse where the people 
come together to hear the news, to discuss public 
affairs, to trafic, dispense justice, or do anything 
else that pertains to the common welfare (Gen. 
xix. 1, xxxiv. 20; Deut. xvi. 18; xxi. 19). 

Some of the writers on this book are mentioned 
in the article on RuTH. ‘The following may be 
added: Umbreit, Ueber Geist u. Zweck des 
Buchs Ruth, in the Studien u. Kritiken, 1834, 
pp- 305-308. F. Benary, De Hebravrum Lert- 
ratu, pp. 1-70 (1835). C. L. F. Metzger, Lib. Ruth 
ex Hebr.in Lat. vers. perpetuaque interpr. illustr. 
(Tub. 1856). Keil, Bibl. Commentar, iii. 357- 
-382, and transl. in Clark's Foreign Theol, Library, 
viii. pp. 465-494. Paulus Cassel, Das Buch der 
Richter u. Ruth, in Lange's Bibelwerk, pp. 198- 
242 (1865). C. H. H. Wright, Bovk of Ruth in 
Hebrec and Chaldee (pp. vii.-xlviii. and 1-76, 1-49), 
containing a critically revised text to the Chaldee 
Targum of Ruth and valuable notes, explanatory 
and philological (1865). Christopher Wordsworth, 
Joshua, Judges, Kuth, in his Holy Bible, with 
Introductions and Notes, ii. pt. i. pp. 158-170 
(1865). Bishop Hall, two sermons on Naomi and 
Ruth and Boaz and Ruth, in his Contemplativns, 
bk. xi. Stanley's Lectures on the Jewish Church, 
i. 336-38. H. 


RYE (RD2, cussemeth: (ed, Sdupa: far, 
mcia) occurs in Ex. ix. 82; Is. xxviii. 25; in the 
latter the margin reads “ spelt. " In Ez. iv. 9 the 
text has ‘ fitches*’ and the margin “rie.” There 
are many opinions as to the signification of cus- 
semeth ; some authorities maintaining that fitches 
are denoted, others oats, and others rye. Celsius 
has shown. that in all probability “ spelt " is 
intended (Hierod. ii. 98), und this opinion is sup- 
ported by the LXX. and the Vulg. in Ex. ix. 32, 
and by the Syriac versions. Rye is for the most 
part a northern plant, and was probably not culti- 
vated in Egypt or Palestine in early times, whereas 
spelt has been long cultivated in the East, where it 





@ Can it be this phrase which determined the use 
of the Te Deum as a thanksgiving for victories? 

5 For the passages which follow, the writer is in- 
debted to the kindness of a friend. 
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is held in high estimation. Herodotus (ii. 36) 
says the Egyptians “ make bread from spelt (axd 
dAupéwy), which some call zea.’ See also Pliny , 
(H. N. xviii. 8), and Dioscorides (ii. 111), who 
speaks of two kinds. ‘The cussemeth was culti- 
vated in Egypt; it was not injured by the hail- 
storm of the seventh plague (Kx. /. c.), as it was 
not grown up. ‘This cereal was also sown in Pal- 
estine (Is. 4. c.), on the margins or “ headlands " 


of the fields (923); it was used for mixing 
with wheat, barley, ete., for making bread (Fz. 
l.c.). The Arabic, Chir ‘sanat, ‘+ spelt,’” is regarded 
by Gesenius as identical with the Hebrew word, 
m and n being interchanged and r inserted. 
6 Spelt" ( Triticum spelta) is grown in some parts 
of the south of Germany; it differs but slightly 
from our common wheat (7. rulyare). There are 
three kinds of spelt, namely, 7. spelta, 7’. dicoc- 
cum (rice wheat), and 7’. monocuccum. [RIg, 


Amer. ed.] W. H. 


S. 


SAB’AOTH, THE LORD OF (Kupios oa- 
Bade: Dominus Sabavthy, The name is found in 
the English Bible only twice (Rom. ix. 29; James 
vy. 4). It is probably more familiar through its 
occurrence in the Sanctus of the Te Deum ?— 
‘‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of Sabaoth.’’ It is 
too often considered to be a synonym of, or to have 
some connection with Sabbath, and to express the 
idea of rest. And this not only popularly, but ia 
some of our most classical writers.o ‘Thus Spenser, 
Faery Queen, canto viii. 2: — 

* But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 

With Him that is the God of Sabaoth hight: 

O that great Sabaoth God, grant me that Sabaoth’s 

sight.” 

And Bacon, Advancement of Learning, ii. 24: — 
“©, . . sacred and inspired Divinity, the Sabuoth 
and port of all men’s labors and peregrinations.”’ 
And Johnson, in the Ist edition of whose Diction- 
ary (1755) Sabaoth and Sabbath are treated as the 
same word. And Walter Scott, /runhoe, i. ch. 11 
(Ist ed.): — ‘+a week, aye the space between two 
Sabaoths."’ But this connection is quite fictitious. 
The two words are not only entirely different, but 
have nothing in common. 

Sabaoth is the Greek form of the Hebrew word 
tsebdadth, armies,’ and occurs in the oft-repeated 
formula which is translated in the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Old Test. by “ Lord of hosts,” “ Lord 
God of hosts." We are apt to take * hosts” (prob- 
ably in connection with the modern expression the 
“heavenly host ’’) as implying the angels — but 
this is surely inaccurate. Jsebacth is in constant 
use in the O. T. for the national army or force of 
fighting-men,¢ and there can be no doubt that in 
the mouth and the mind of an ancient Hebrew, Je- 
hovah-tsebacth was the leader and commander of 
the armies of the nation, who “went forth with 
them "’ (Ps. xlivy. 9), and led them to certain vic- 
tory over the worshippers of Baal, Chemosh, Mo- 
lech, Ashtaroth, and other false gods. In later 
times it lost this peculiar significance, and became 
little if anything more than an alternative title for 
God. The name is not found in the Pentateuch, 





e SY NDY. See 1 Sam. xii. 9, 1K. i. 19, and par 
sim in Burgh‘s Concordance, p. 1058. 
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or the books of Joshua, Judges, or Ruth. It is 
frequent in the books of Samuel, rarer in Kings, 
is found twice only in the Chronicles, and not at 
all in Ezekiel; but in the Psalms, in Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, and the minor Prophets it is of constant oc- 
currence, and in fact is used almost to the exclusion 
of every other title. [TsEvaotn, Am. ed.] G. 


SA’‘BAT (agpdy; Alex. Zapar; [Ald. Za- 
Bdr:| Phasphat). 1. The sons of Sabat are 
enumerated among the sons of Solomon’s servants 
who returned with Zorobabel (1 Esdr. v. 34). 
There is no corresponding name in the lists of 
Ezra and Nehemiah. 

2. (3aBdr: Sabath.) The month SEebatT (1 
Mace. xvi. 14). 


SABATE’AS [(A.V.ed. 1611,5SABATE'US] 
(SaBaraios; Alex. SaSBaraas; [Ald. YaSar- 
ralas:] Sabbatheus), SHABBETHAL (1 Esdr. ix. 
48; comp. Neh. viii. 7). 

SAB’ATUS (dBaGos; [Ald. EdBaros:] Zn6- 
dis). ZABAD (1 Esdr. ix. 28; comp. Ezr. x. 27). 

SAB’/BAN (SaBdvyvos: Bann) Binnut 1 
(1 Esdr. viii. 63; comp. Ezr. viii. 33). 


SABBATH (M2w, ‘a day of rest,” from 
naw, * to cease to do,’’ “to rest’’). This is the 
obvious and undoubted etymology. The resem- 


blance of the word to yaw, ‘6 seven,” misled Lac- 
tantius (/nst. iii. 14) and others; but it does not 
seem more than accidental. Bahr (Symbolik, ii. 


533-34) does not reject the derivation from MDW, 


but traces that to DW, somewhat needlessly and 
fancifully, as it appears to us. Plutarch’s aswocia- 
tion of the word with the Bacchanalian cry gaBoit 
may of course be dismissed at once. We have also 


(Ex. xvi. 23, and Lev. xxiii. 24) ] IW, of more 
intense signification than MDW; also MDW 


VUWIAW, “a Sabbath of Sabbaths” (Ex. xxxi. 15, 
and elsewhere). The name Sabbath is thus ap- 
plied to divers great festivals, but principally and 
usually to the seventh day of the week, the strict 
observance of which is enforced not merely in the 
general Mosaic code, but in the Decalogue itself. 
The first Scriptural notice of the weekly Sab- 
bath, though it is not mentioned by name, is to be 
found in Gen. ii. 3, at the close of the record of the 
six days’ creation. Aud hence it is frequently ar- 
gued that the institution is as old as mankind, and 
is consequently of universal concern and obligation. 
We cannot, however, approach this question till we 
have examined the account of its enforcement upon 
the Israelites. It is in Ex. xvi. 23-29 that we find 
the first incontrovertible institution of the day, as 
one given to, and to be kept by, the children of [s- 
rael. Shortly afterwards it was reénacted in the 
Fourth Commandment, which gave it a rank above 
that of an ordinary law, making it one of the signs 
of the Covenant. As such it remained together 
with the Passover, the two forming the most sol- 
emn and distinctive features of Hebrew religious 
life. Its neglect or profanation ranked foremost 
among national sins; the renewed observance of it 
was sure to accompany national reformation. 
Before, then, dealing with the question whether 


@ Vide Patrick in loc., and Selden, De Jure Nat. et 
Genz. til. 9. 
b Vide Grotius in loc., who refers to Aben- Esra. 
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its original institution comprised mankind at large, 
or merely stamped on Israel a very marked badge 
of nationality, it will be well to trace somewhat of 
its position and history among the chosen people. 
Many of the Rabbis date its first institution from 
the incident @ recorded in Ex. xv. 25; and believe 
that the “ statute and ordinance "’ there mentioned 
as being given by God to the children of Israel was 
that of the Sabbath, together with the command- 
ment to honor father and mother, their previous 
law having consisted only of what are called the 
‘‘geven precepts of Noah.’? This, however, seems 
to want foundation of any sort, and the statute and 
ordinance in question are, we think, sufficiently ex- 
plained by the words of ver. 26, “If thou wilt dili- 
gently hearken,’’ etc. We are not on sure ground 
till we come to the unmistakable institution in ch. 
xvi. in connection with the gathering of manna. 
The words in this latter are not in themselves 
enouch to indicate whether such institution was al- 
together a novelty, or whether it referred to a day 
the sanctity of which was already known to those 
to whom it was given. There ia plausibility cer- 
tainly in the opinion of Grotius, that the day was 
already known, and in some measure observed as 
holy, but that the rule of abstinence from work was 
first given then, and shortly afterwards more ex- 
plicitly imposed in the Fourth Commandment. 
There it is distinctly set forth, and extended to the 
whole of an Israelite’s household, his son and his 
daughter, his slaves, male and female, his ox and 
his ass, and the stranger within his gates. It 
would seem that by this last was understood the 
stranger who while still uncircumcised yet wur- 
shipped the true> God; for the mere heathen 
stranyer was not considered to be under the law of 
the Sabbath. In the Fourth Commandment, too, 
the institution is grounded on the revealed truth 
of the six days’ creation and the Divine rest on 
the seventh; but in the version of it which we 
find in Deuteronomy a further reason is added: 
‘“ And remember that thou wast a stranger in the 
land of Egypt, and that the Lord thy (sod brought 
thee forth with a mighty hand and by a stretched- 
out arm; therefore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath day '' (Deut. v. 15). 
Penalties and provisions in other parts of the 
Law construed the abstinence from labor prescribed 
in the commandment. It was forbidden to light a 
fire, a man was stoned for gathering sticks, on the 
Sabbath. At a later period we find the Prophet 
Isaiah uttering sulemn warnings against profaning, 
and promising large blessings on the due observ- 
ance of the day (Is. Iviii. 13, 14). In Jeremiah's 
time there seems to have been an habitual violation 
of it, amounting to transacting on it such an ex- 
tent of business as involved the carrying burdens 
about (Jer. xvii. 21-27). His denunciations of 
this seem to have led the Pharisees in their bond- 
age to the letter to condemn the impotent man for 
carrying his bed on the Sabbath in obedience to 
Christ who had healed him (John v. 10). We 
must not suppose that our Lord prescribed a real 
violation of the Law; and it requires little thought 
to distinguish between such a natural and almost 
necessary act as that which He commanded, and 
the carrying of burdens in connection with busi- 
ness which is denounced by Jeremiah. By Ezekiel 
(xx. 12-24), a passage to which we must shortly 
return, the profanation of the Sabbath is made fore- 
most among the national sins of the Jews. From 
Nehemiah x. 31, we learn that the people entered 
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into a covenant to renew the observance of the Law, 
in which they pledged themselves neither to buy 
nor sell victuals on the Sabbath. The practice was 
then not infrequent, and Nehemiah tells us (xiii. 
15-22) of the successful steps which he took for its 
stoppage. 

Henceforward there is no evidence of the Sabbath 
being neglected hy the Jews, except such as (1 
Mace. i. 11-15, 39-45) went into open apostasy. 
The faithful remnant were so scrupulous concerning 
it, as to forbear fighting in self-defense on that day 
(1 Macc. ii. 36), and it was only the terrible conse- 
quences that ensued which led Mattathias and his 
friends to decree the lawfulness of self-defense on 
the Sabbath (1 Macc. ii. 41). 

When we come to the N. T. we find the most 
marked stress laid on the Sabbath. In whatever 
ways the Jew might err respecting it, he had al- 
together ceased to neglect it. On the contrary, 
wherever he went its observance became the most 
visible badge of his nationality. The passages of 
Latin literature, such as Ovid, Art. Amat, i. 415; 
Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 96-106, which indicate this, are 
too well known to require citation. Our Lord's 
mode of observing the Sabbath was one of the main 
features of his life, which his Pharisaic adversaries 
most eagerly watched and criticised. They had 
by that time invented many of those fantastic pro- 
hibitions whereby the letter of the commandment 
seemed to be honored at the expense of its whole 
spirit, dignity, and value; and our Lord, coming 
to ’vindicate and fulfill the Law in its real scope 
and intention, must needs come into collision with 
these. 

Before proceeding to any of the more curious 
questions connected with the Sabbath, such as that 
of its alleged pre-Mosaic origin and observance, it 
will be well to consider and determine what were 
its true idea and purpose in that Law of which 
beyond doubt it formed a leading feature, and 
among that people for whom, if for none else, we 
know that it was designed. And we shall do this 
with most advantage, as it seems to us, by pursu- 
ing the inquiry in the following order: — 

I. By considering, with a view to their elimina- 
tion, the Pharisaic and Rabbinical prohibitions. 
These we have the highest authority for rejecting, 
as inconsistent with the true scope of the Law. 

II. By taking a survey of the general Sabbatical 
periods of Hebrew time. The weekly Sabbath stood 
in the relation of key-note to a scale of Sabbatical 
observance, mounting to the Sabbatical year and 
the year of Jubilee.* It is but reasonable to sus- 
pect that these can in some degree interpret each 
other. 

Ill. By examining the actual enactments of 
Scripture respecting the seventh day, and the mode 
in which such observance was maintained by the 
best. Israelites. 

I. Nearly every one is aware that the Pharisaic 
and Rabbinical schools invented many prohibitions 
respecting the Sabbath of which we find nothing in 
the original institution. Of these some may have 
been legitimate enforcementa in detail of that insti- 
tution, such as the Scribes and Pharisees “ sitting 
im Moses’ seat '’ (Matt. xxiii. 2, 3) had a richt to 
impose. How a general law is to be carried out in 
particular cases, must often be determined for 


@ It is obvious from the whole scope of the chapter 
that the words, “ Ye shall keep my aabbaths,” in Lev. 
xxvi. 2, related to all these. In the ensuing threat of 
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others by such as have authority to do so. To 
this class may belong the limitation of a Sabbath- 
day's journey, a limitation not absolutely at vari- 
ance with the fundamental canon that the Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath, al- 
though it may have proceeded from mistaking a 
temporary enactment for a permanent one. Many, 
however, of these prohibitions were fantastic and 
arbitrary, in the number of those “ heavy burdens 
and grievous to be borne’’ which the later ex- 
pounders of the Law “laid on men's shoulders.” 
We have seen that the impotent man's carrying his 
bed was considered a violation of the Sabbath — a 
notion probably derived from Jeremiah's warnings 
against the commercial trattic carried on at the 
gates of Jerusalem in his day. The harmless act 
of the disciples in the corn-field, and the beneficent 
healing of the man in the synagogue with the 
withered hand (Matt. xii. 1-13), were alike re- 
garded as breaches of the Law. Our Lord's reply 
in the former case will come before us under our 
third head; in the latter He appeals to the prac- 
tice of the objectors, who would any one of them 
raise his own sheep out of the pit into which the 
animal had fallen on the Sabbath-day. From this 
appeal, we are forced to infer that such practice 
would have been held lawful at the time and place 
in which He spoke. I[t is remarkable, however, 
that we find it prohibited in other traditions, the 
law laid down being, that in this case a man might 
throw some needful nourishment to the animal, but 
must not pull him out till the next day. (See 
Heylin, Hist. of Sabbath, i. 8, quoting Buxtorf.) 
This rule possibly came into existence in conse- 
quence of our Lord's appeal, and with a view to 
warding off the necessary inference from it. Still 
more fantastic prohibitions were issued. It was 
unlawful to catch a flea on the Sabbath, except 
the insect were actually hurting his assailant, or to 
mount into a tree, lest a branch or twig should 
be broken in the process. ‘Ihe Samaritans were 
especially rigid in matters like these; and Dosi- 
theus, who founded a sect amongst them, went so 
far as to maintain the obligation of a man's re- 
maining throughout the Sabbath in the posture 
wherein he chanced to be at its commencement — 
a rule which most people would find quite destruc- 
tive of its character as a day of rest. When minds 
were occupied with such micrology, as this has been 
well called, there was obviously no limit to the 
number of prohibitions which they might devise, 
confusing, as they obviously did, abstinence from 
action of every sort with rest from business and 
labor. 

That this perversion of the Sabbath had become 
very general in our Saviour's time is apparent both 
from the recorded objections to acts of his on that 
day, and from his marked conduct on occasions to 
which those objections were sure to be urged. There 
is no reason, however, for thinking that the Phar- 
isees had arrived at a sentence against pleasure of 
every sort on the sacred day. The duty of hospi- 
tality was remembered. It was usual for the rich 
to give a feast on that day; and our Lord's attend- 
ance at such a feast, and making it the occasion of 
putting forth his rules for the demeanor of guests, 
and for the right exercise of hospitality, show that 
the gathering of friends and social enjoyment were 


judgment in case of neglect or violation of the Law, 
the Sabbatical year would seem to be mainly referred 
to (vv. 84, 35). 
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not deemed inconsistent with the true scope and 
spirit of the Sabbath. It was thought right that 
the meats, though cold, should be of the best and 
choicest, nor might the Sabbath be chosen for a 
fast. 

Such are the inferences to which we are brought 
by our Lord’s words concerning, and works on, the 
sacred day. We have already protested against 
the notion which bas been entertained that they 
were breaches of the Sabbath intended as harbin- 
gers of its abolition. Granting for argument’s sake 
that such abolition was in prospect, still our Lord, 
‘made under the Law,’’ would have violated no 
part of it so long as it was Law. Nor can any- 
thing be inferred on the other side from the Evan- 
gelist’s language (John v. 18). The phrase “ He 
had broken the Sabbath,’ obviously denotes not 
the character of our Saviour's act, but the Jewish 
estimate of it. He had broken the Pharisaic rules 
respecting the Sabbath. Similarly his own phrase, 
“the priests profane the Sabbath and are blame- 
Jers,’ can only be understood to assert the lawful- 
ness of certain acts done for certain reasons on that 
day, which, taken in themselves and without those 
reasons, would be profanations of it. There re- 
mains only his appeal to the eating of the shew- 
bread by David and his companions, which was no 
doubt in its matter a breach of the Law. It 
does not follow, however, that the act in justifi- 
cation of which it is appealed to was such a 
breach. It is rather, we think, an argument a 
fortiori, to the effect, that if even a positive law 
might give place on occasion, much more might an 
arbitrary rule like that of the Rabbis in the case in 
question. 

Finally, the declaration that “the Son of Man 
is [Lord also of the Sabbath,” must not be viewed 
as though our Lord held Himself free from the 
Law respecting it. It is to be taken in connection 
with the preceding words, ‘‘ the Sabbath was made 
for man,"’ etc., from: which it is an inference, as is 
shown by the adverb therefore ; and the Son of 
Man is plainly speaking of Himself as the Man, the 
Representative and Exemplar of all mankind, and 
teaching us that the human race is lord of the 
Sabbath, the day being made for man, not man for 
the day. 

If, then, our Lord, coming to fulfill and rightly 
interpret the Law, did thus protest against the 
Pharisaical and Rabbinical rules respecting the Sab- 
bath, we are supplied by this protest with a large 
negative view of that ordinance. The acts con- 
demned by the Pharisees were not violations of it. 
Mere action, as such, was not a violation of it, and 
far less was a work of healing and beneficence. To 
this we shall have occasion by and by to return. 
Meanwhile we must try to gain a positive view of 
the institution, and proceed in furtherance of this 
to our second head. 

Ii. The Sabbath, as we have said, was the key- 
note to a scale of Sabbatical observance — consist- 
ing of itself, the seventh month, the seventh year, 
and the year of Jubilee. As each seventh day 
was sacred, so was each seventh month, and each 
seventh year. Of the observances of the seventh 
month, little needs be said. That month opened 
with the Feast of Trumpets, and contained the Day 
of Atonement and Feast of Tabernacles — the last 
named being the most joyful of Hebrew festivals. 
It is not apparent, nor likely, that the whole of 
the month was to be characterized by cessation 
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Sabbatical scale. Its great centre was the Feast 
of Tabernacles or Ingathering, the year and the 
year's labor having then done their work ‘and 
yielded their issues. In this last respect its anal- 
ogy to the weekly Sabbath is obvious. Only at 
this part of the Sabbatical cycle do we find any 
notice of humiliation. On the Day of Atonement 
the people were to afflict their souls (Lev. xxiii. 
27-29). 

The rules for the Sabbatical year are very pre- 
cise. As labor was prohibited on the seventh day, 
so the land was to rest every seventh year. And 
ag each forty-ninth year wound up seven of such 
weeks of years, so it either was itself, or it ushered 
in, what was called “the year of Jubilee.” 

In Exodus xxiii. 10, 11, we find the Sabhatical 
year placed in close connection with the Sabbath- 
day, and the words in which the former is pre- 
scribed are analogous to those of the Fourth Com- 
mandment: “Six years thou shalt sow thy land 
and gather in the fruits thereof; but the seventh 
year thou shalt let it rest and lie still; that the 
poor of thy people may eat; and what they leave 
the beasts of the field shall eat.’ This is imme- 
diately followed by a renewed proclamation of the 
law of the Sabbath, “Six days thou shalt do thy 
work, and on the seventh day thou shalt rest: that 
thine ox and thine ass may rest, and the son of thy 
handmaid, and the stranger may be refreshed.” It 
is impossible to avoid perceiving that in these pas- 
sages the two institutions are put on the same 
ground, and are represented as quite homogeneous. 
Their aim, as here exhibited, is eminently a benefi- 
cent one. ‘To give rights to classes that would 
otherwise have been without such, to the bond- 
man and bondmaid, nay, to the beast of the field, 
is viewed here as their main end. ‘ The stranger,” 
too, is comprehended in the benefit. Many, we 
suspect, while reading the Fourth Commandment, 
merely regard him as subjected, together with his 
host and family, to a prohibition. But if we con- 
sider how continually the stranger is referred to 
in the enactments of the Law, and that with a 
view to his protection, the instances being one-and- 
twenty in number, we shall be led to regard his 
inclusion 1 the Fourth Commandment rather as a 
benefit conferred than a prohibition imposed on 
him. 

The same beneficent aim is still more apparent 
in the fuller legislation respecting the Sabbatical 
year which we find in Lev. xxv. 2-7, “When ye 
conie into the land which I give you, then shall 
the land keep a sabbath unto the Lord. Six years 
thou shalt sow thy field, and six years thou shalt 
prune thy vineyard, and gather in the fruit thereof; 
but in the seventh year shall be a sabbath of rest 
unto the land, a sabbath unto the Lord; thou 
shalt neither sow thy field nor prune thy vineyard. 
That which groweth of its own accord of thy har- 
vest thou shalt not reap, neither gather the grapes 
of thy vine undressed: for it is a year of rest 
unto the land. And the sabbath of the land shall 
be meat for you; for thee, and for thy slave, and 
for thy maid, and for thy hired servant, and for thy 
stranger that sojourneth with thee, and for thy 
cattle and for the beasts that are in thy land, 
shall all the increase thereof be meat.’" One great 
aim of both institutions, the Sabbath-day and the 
Sabbatical year, clearly was to debar the Hebrew 
from the thought of absolute ownership of any- 
thing. His time was not his own, as was shown him 


from labor; but it certainly has a place in the! by each seventh day being the Sabbath of the Lord 
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his God; his land was not his own but God's (Lev. 
xxv. 2-3), as was shown by the Salibath of each 
seventh vear, during which it was to lave rest, 


and all individual right over it was to be sus- 
pended. It was also to be the year of release from 


debt (Deut. xv.). We do not read much of the 
way in which, or the extent to which, the Hebrews 
observed the Sabbatical vear. ‘The reference to it 
(2 Chr. xxxvi. 21) leada us to conclude that it had 
been much nezlected previous to the Captivity, but 
it was certainly not lost sight of afterwards, since 
Alexander the Great absolved the Jews from pay- 
ing tribute on it, their religion debarring them 
from acquiring the means of duing so. [SABBAT- 
ICAL YEAR. | 

The year of Jubilee must be regarded as com- 
pleting this Sabbatical scale, whether we consider 
it as really the furty-nintly year, the seventh of a 
week of Sabbatical vears, or the fiftieth, a question 
on which opinions are divided. LIUBILER, YEAR 
oF.) The ditticulty in the way of deciding for 
the latter, that the land could hardly bear enough 
spontaneously to suttice for two vears, seems dis- 
posed of by reference to Isaiah xxxvii. JU. 
ing, therefore, that opinion as the most probable, 
we must consider each week of Sabbatical years to 
have ended in a double Sabbatical period, to which, 
moreover. increased emphasis was given by the pe- 
culiar enactments respecting the second balf of 
such period, the year of Jubilee. 

Those enactments have been already considered 
in the article just referred to, and throw further light 
on the beneticent character of the Sabbatical Law. 

TIL. We must consider the actual enactments of 
Scripture respecting the seventh day. However 
honiogeneous the ditterent Sabbatical periods may 
be. the weekly Sabbath is, as we have said, the 
tonic or key-note. It alone is prescribed in the 
Necalogue, and it alone has in any shape survived 
the earthly commonwealth of Israel, We must 
still postpone the question of its observance by the 
patriarchs, and commence our inquiry with the 
institution of it in the wilderness, in connection 
with the gathering of manna (Ex. xvi. 24). ‘The 
prohibition to gather the manna on the Sabbath 
is accompanied by one to bake or to seethe on that 
day. ‘he Fourth Commandment gives us but 
the generality, ‘all manner of work,” and, seeing 
that action of one kind or another is a necessary 
accompaniment of waking lite, and cannot there- 
fore in itself be intended, as the later Jews im- 
agined, by the prohibition, we are leit to seek 
elsewhere for the particular application of the 
general principle. ‘That general principle in itself, 
however, obviously embraces an abstinence from 
worldly labor or occupation, and from the en- 
forcing such on servants or dependents, or on the 
stranger. By him, as we have said, is most prob- 
ably meant the partial proselyte, who would not 
have received much consideration from the Hebrews 
had they been left to themselves, as we must infer 
from the numerous laws enacted for his protection. 
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rights to the slave, to the despised stranger, eveb 
to the ox and the ass. 

This beneticent character of the Fourth Com- 
mandment is very apparent in the version of it 
Which we find in Deuteronomy: «© Keep the Sab- 
bath-day to sanctify it, as the Lord thy God hath 
commanded thee. Six days thou shalt labor and 
do all thy work, but the seventh day is the Sab- 
bath of the Lord thy God: in it thou shalt not do 
any work, thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, 
nor thy bondman, nor thy bondwoman, nor thine 
ox, nor thine ass, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates: that thy bondman and thy bond- 
woman may rest as well as thou. And remember 
that thou wast a slave in the land of Eyypt, and 
that the Lord thy God brought thee out thence 
through a mighty hand and by a. stretclicd-out 
arm: theretore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath-day ** (Deut. v. 12-15). 
But although this be se, and though it be plain 
that to come within the scope of the connnand- 
ment was to possess a franchise, to share in a privi- 
lege, yet does the original proclamation of it in 


Adopt- | Exodus plice it on a ground which, closely con- 


nected no doubt with these others, is yet higher and 
more comprehensive. The divine method of work- 
ing and rest is there proposed to man as the model 
after which he is to work and to rest. Time then 
presents a perfect whole, is then well rounded and 
entire, When it is shaped into a week, modeled on 
the six days of creation and their following Sab- 
hath, Six days’ work and the seventh day's reat 
conform the hfe of man to the method of his Cre- 
ator. In distributing his lite thus, man may look 
up to God as his Archetype. We need not sup- 
pose that the Hebrew, even in that early stage of 
spiritual education, was limited by so gross a con- 
ception as that of God working and then resting, 
as if needing rest. The idea awakened by the 
record of creation and by the Fourth Commandment 
is that of work that has a consummation, perfect 
in itself and coming to a perfect end; and man’s 
work is to be like this, not aimless, indetinite, and 
incessant, but having an issue on which he can 
repose, and see and rejoice in its fruits. God's 
rest consists in his seeing that all which He has 
made is very yood; and man’s works are in’ their 
measure and degree very good when a six days’ 
faithful labor has its issue in a seventh of rest 
after God's pattern. It is most important to re- 
member that the Fourth Commandment is not 


‘limited to a mere enactment respecting one day, 


jbut preseribes the due distribution of a week, 


and enforces the six days’ work as much as the 
seventh day's rest. 

This higher yvround of observance was felt to 
invest the Sabbath with a theological character, 
and rendered it the great witness for faith in a 
personal and creating God. Hence its supremacy 
over all the Law, being sometimes taken as the 
representative of it ail (Neb. ix. 14). The Tal- 
mud says that “the Sabbath is in importance 


Had man been then regarded by him as made for ;equal to the whole Law;"’ that “he who dese- 
the Sabbath, not the Sabbath fur man, that is, had ; crates the Sabbath openly is like hiny who trans- 


the prolilitions of the commandment been viewed | gresses the whole Law; "" 
as the putting on of a yoke, not the conferring of a; up his discussion of the subject thus: 


while Maimenides winds 
‘+ He who 


privileze, one of the dominant race would probably | breaks the Sabbath openly is like the worshipper 
have felt no reluctance to placing such a stranger | of the stars, and both are like heathens in every 


under that yoke. 
the commandment helps to interpret its whole 


The naming him therefore in | respect.” 


In all this, however, we have but an assertion 


principle, and testifies to its having been a beneti- of the general principle of resting on the Sabbath, 


cent privilege fur all who came within it. 
174 


It gave and must seek elsewhere for information ag to the 
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details wherewith that principle was to be brought 
out. We have already seen that the work forbidden 
is not to be confounded with action of every sort. 
To make this confusion was the error of the later 
Jews, and their prohibitions would go far to render 
the Sabbath incompatible with waking life. The 
terms in the commandment show plainly enough 
the sort of work which is contemplated. ‘They are 


“TADM and TON, the former denoting servile 
work, and the latter business (see Gesenius sted 
voc.; Michaelis, Laws of Moses, iv. 195). The 
Pentateuch presents us with but three applications 
of the general priuciple. The lighting a fire 
in any house on the Sabbath was strictly forbid- 
den (Ex. xxxv. 3), and a man was stoned for gath- 
ering sticks on that day (Num. xy. 32-36). The 
former prohibition is thought by the Jews to be 
of perpetual force; but some at least of the Rabbis 
have held that it applies only to lighting a fire for 
culinary purposes, not to doing so in cold weather 
for the sake of warmth. The latter case, that of 
the man gathering sticks, was perhaps one of more 
labor and business than we are apt to imagine. 
The third application of the general principle 
which we find in the Pentateuch was the prohibi- 
tion to go out of the camp, the command to every 
one to abide in his place (I:x. xvi. 29) on the Sab- 
bath-day. This is so obviously connected with the 
gathering the manna, that it seems most natural 
to regard it as a mere temporary enactment for the 
circumstances of the people in the wilderness. It 
was, however, afterwards considered by the He- 
brews a permanent law, and applied, in the ab- 
gence of the camp, to the city in which a man 
might reside. To this was appended the dictum 
that a space of two thousand ells on every side of 
a city belonged to it, and to go that distance 
beyond the walls was permitted as ‘a Sabbath- 
day’s journey.”’ 

The reference of Isaiah to the Sabbath gives us 
no details. ‘Those in Jeremiah and Nehemiah show 
that carrying goods for sale, and buying such, were 
equally profanations of the day. 

There is uo ground for supposing that to engage 
the enemy on the Sabbath was considered unlaw- 
ful before the Captivity. On the contrary, there is 
much force in the argument of Michaelis (Laws of 
Moses, iv. 196) to show that it was not. His 
reasons are as follows: — 


1. The prohibited 7 V2Y, service, does not even 
suggest the thought of war. 

2. ‘The enemies of the chosen people would have 
continually selected the Sabbath as a day of attack, 
had the latter been forbidden to defend themselves 
then. 

3. We read of long-protracted sieges, that of 
Rabbah (2 Sam. xi., xii.), and that of Jerusalem in 
the reign of Zedekiah, which latter lasted a year 
and a half, during which the enemy would cer- 
tainly have taken advantage of any such abstinence 
from warfare on the part of the chosen people. 

At a subsequent period we know (1 Mace. ii. 
34-38) that the scruple existed and was acted on 
with most calamitous effects. Those effects led 
(1 Mace. ii. 41) to determining that action in self- 
defense was lawful on the Sabbath, initiatory at- 
tack not. The reservation was, it must be thought, 


—a—— 





@ In this light the Sabbath has found a champion 
in one who would not, we suppose, have paid it much 
respect in its theological character; we mean no less 
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nearly as great a misconception of the institution 
as the overruled scruple. Certainly warfare has 
nothing to do with the servile labor or the worldly 
business contemplated in the Fourth Command- 
ment, and is, as regards religious observance, a law 
to itself. Yet the scruple, like many other scruples, 
proved a convenience, and under the Roman Em- 
pire the Jews procured exemption from military 
service by means of it. It was not, however, with- 
out its evils. In the siege of Jerusalem by Pom- 
pey (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 4), as well as in the final one 
by Titus, the Romans took advantage of it, and, 
abstaining from attack, prosecuted on the Sabbath, 
without molestation from the enemy, such works as 
enabled them to renew the assault with increased 
resources. 

So far therefore as we have yet gone, so far as 
the negative side of Sabbatical observance is con- 
cerned, it would seem that servile labor, whether 
that of slaves or of hired servants, and all worldly 
business on the part of masters, was suspended on 
the Sabbath, and the day was a common right to 
reat aud be refreshed, possessed by all classes in 
the Hebrew community. It was thus, as we have 
urged, a beneficent institution.¢ Asa sign between 
God and his chosen people, it was also a monitor 
of faith, keeping up a constant witness, on the 
ground taken in Gen. ii. 3, and in the fourth Com- 
mandment, for the one living and personal God 
whom they worshipped, and for the truth, in op- 
position to all the cosmogonies of the heathen, that 
everything was created by Him. 

We must now quit the negative for the positive 
side of the institution. 

In the first place, we learn from the Pentateuch 
that the morning and evening sacrifice were both 
doubled on the Sabbath-day, and that the fresh 
shew-bread was then baked, and substituted on the 
Table for that of the previous week. And this at 
once leads to the observation that the negative 
rules, proscribing work, lighting of fires, etc., did 
not apply to the rites of relivion. It became a 
dictum that there was no Sabbath in holy things. 
To this our Saviour appeals when He says that the 
priests in the Temple profane the Sabbath and are 
blameless. 

Next, it is clear that individual offerings were 
not breaches of the Sabbath; and from this doubt- 
less came the feasts of the rich on that day, which 
were sanctioned, as we have seen, by our Saviour's 
attendance on one such. It was, we may be pretty 
sure, a feast on a sacrifice, and therefore a religious 
act. All around the giver, the poor as well as 
others, were admitted to it. Yet further, in * cases 
of illness, and in any, even the remotest danger,"’ 
the prohibitions of work were not held to apply. 
The general principle was that “the Sabbath is de- 
livered into your hand, not you into the hand of 
the Sabbath "’ (comp. Mark ii. 27, 28). 

We have no ground for supposing that anything 
like the didactic institutions of the synagogue 
formed part of the original observance of the Sab- 
bath. Such institutions do not come into being 
while the matter to which they relate is itself only 
in process of formation. Expounding the Law 
presumes the completed existence of the Law, and 
the removal of the living lawgiver. The assertion 
of the Talmud that ‘“* Moses ordained to the Israel- 


a person than M. Proudhon (De la Cél¢bration du 
Dimanche). 
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ites that they should read the Lawon the Sabhath- 
days, the feasts, and the new moons,” in itself im- 
probable, is utterly unsupported by the Penta- 
teuch. The rise of such custom in after times is 
explicable enough. [SYNAGOGUE.]} But from an 
early period, if not, as is most probable, from the 
very institution, occupation with holy themes was 
regarded as an essential part of the observance of 
the Sabbath. It would seem to have been an 
habitual practice to repair to a prophet on that 
day, in order, it must be presumed, to listen to his 
teaching (2 K. iv. 23). Certain Psalms too, e. g. 
the 92d, were composed for the Sabbath, and 
probably used in private as well as in the ‘Taber- 
nacle. Ata later period we come upon precepts 
that on the Sabbath the mind should be uplifted 
to high and holy themes — to God, his character, 
his revelations of Himself, his mighty works. 
Still the thoughts with which the day was in- 
vested were ever thoughts, not of restriction, but 
of freedom and of joy. Such indeed would seem, 
from Neb. viii. 9-12, to have been essential to the 
notion of a holy day. We have more than once 
pointed out that pleasure, as such, was never con- 
sidered by the Jews a breach of the Sabbath; and 
their practice in this respect is often animadverted 
on by the early Christian Fathers, who taunt them 
with abstaining on that day only from what. is 
good and useful, but indulging in dancing and 
luxury. Some of the heathen, indeed, such as 
Tacitus, imagined that the Sabbath was kept by 
them as a fast, a mistake which might have arisen 
from their abstinence from cookery on that day, 
and perhaps, as Heylin conjectures, from their 
postponement of their meals till the more solemn 
services of religion had been performed. But 
there can be no doubt that it was kept as a feast, 
and the phrase /uzxus Sabbatartus, which we find 
in Sidonius Apollinaris (i. 2), and which has been 
thought a proverbial one, illustrates the mode in 
which they celebrated it in the early centuries 
of ourera. The following is Augustine’s descrip- 
tion of their practice: ‘‘ Ecce hodiernus dies Sab- 
bati est: hunc in presenti tempore otio quodam 
corporaliter languido et fluxo et luxurioso celebrant 
Judei. Vacant enim ad nugas, et cum Deus pre- 
ceperit Sabbatum, illi in his que Deus prohibet 
exercent Sabhatum. Vacatio nostra a malis operi- 
bus, vacatio illorum a bonis operibus est. Melius 
est enim arare quam saltare. Illi ab opere bono 
vacant, ab opere nugatorio non vacant’’ (Aug. 
knarr. in Pealmos, Pe. xci.: see, too, Aug. De 
decem Chordis, iii. 3; Chrysost. Homil. I., De 
Lazaro; and other references given by Bingham, 
Eccl. Ant. lib. xx. cap. ii.). And if we take what 
alone is in the Law, we shall find nothing to be 
counted absolutely obligatory but rest, cessation 
from labor. Now, as we have more than once 
had occasion to observe, rest, cessation from labor, 
cannot in the waking moments mean avoidance of 
all action. This, therefore, would be the question 
respecting the scope and purpose of the Sabbath 
which would always demand to be devoutly con- 
sidered and intelligently answered — what is truly 
rest, what is that cessation from labor which is 
really Sabbatical? And it is plain that, in ap- 
plication and in detail, the answer to this must 
almost indefinitely vary with men’s varying cir- 
cumstances, habits, education, and familiar asso- 
ciations. 

We have seen then, that, for whomsoever else the 
provision was intended, the chosen race were in 
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possession of an ordinance, whereby neither a man's 
time nor his property could be considered abso- 
lutely his own, the seventh of each week being 
holy to God, and dedicated to rest after the pattern 
of Gad's rest, and giving equal rights to all. We 
have also seen that this provision was the tonic to 
a chord of Sabbatical observance, through which 
the same great principles of (sod’s claim and so- 
ciety’s, on every man’s time and every man’s prop- 
erty, were extended and developed. Of the Sab- 
batical year, indeed, and of the year of Jubilee, 
it may be questioned whether they were ever 
persistently observed, the only indications that we 
possess of Hebrew practice respecting them being 
the exemption from tribute during the former ac- 
corded to the Jews by Alexander, to which we have 
already referred, and one or two others, all, how- 
ever, after the Captivity. [SABBATICAL YEAR; 
YEAR OF JUBILEE. ] 

But no doubt exists that the weekly Sabbath 
was always partially, and in the Pharisaic and sub- 
sequent times very strictly, however mistakenly, 
observed. 

We have hitherto viewed the Sabbath merely as 
a Mosaic ordinance. It remains to ask whether, 
first, there be indications of its having been pre- 
viously known and observed; and, secondly, whether 
it have an universal scope and authority over all 
men. 

The former of these questions is usually ap- 
proached with a feeling of its being connected with 
the latter, and perhaps therefore with a bias in 
favor of the view which the questioner thinks will 
support his opinion on the latter. It seems, how- 
ever, to us, that we may dismiss any anxiety as to 
the results we may arrive at concerning it. No 
doubt, if we see strong reason for thinking that the 
Sabbath had a pre-Mosaic existence, we see some- 
thing in it that has more than a Mosaic character 
and scope. But it might have bad such without 
having an universal authority, unless we are pre- 
pared to ascribe that to the prohibition of eating 
blood or things strangled. And again, it might 
have originated in the Law of Moses, and yet 
possess an universally human scope, and an au- 
thority over all men and through all time. Which- 
ever way, therefore, the second of our questions 
is to be determined, we may easily approach the 
first without anxiety. 

The first and chief argument of those who 
maintain that the Sabbath was known before 
Moses, is the reference to it in Gen. ii. 2,3. This 
is considered to represent it as coeval with man, 
being instituted at the Creation, or at least, as 
Lightfoot views the matter, immediately upon the 
Fall. This latter opinion is so entirely without 
rational ground of any kind that we may dismiss 
it at once. But the whole argument is very pre- 
carious. We have no materials for ascertaining or 
even conjecturing, which was put forth first, the 
record of the Creation, or the Fourth Command- 
ment. If the latter, then the reference to the 
Sabbath in the former is abundantly natural. Had, 
indeed, the Hebrew tongue the variety of preterite 
tenses of the Greek, the words in Genesis might 
require careful consideration in that regard; but as 
the case is, no light can be had from grammar; 
and on the supposition of these being written after 
the Fourth Commandment, their absence, or that 
of any equivalent to them, would be really mar- 
velous. 

The next indication of a pre-Mosaic Sabbath has 
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been found in Gen. iv. 3, where we read that in 
process of time it came to pass that Cain brought 
of the fruit of the ground an offering unto the 
Lord.” The words rendered tr process of time 
mean literally “at the end of days,” and it is con- 
tended that they designate a fixed period of days, 
probably the end of a week, the seventh or Sab- 
bath-day. Again, the division of time into weeks 
seems recognized in Jacob's courtship of Rachel 
(Gen. xxix. 27, 28). Indeed the large recouwnition 
of that division from the earliest time is considered 
a proof that it must have had an origin above 
and independent of local and accidental cireum- 
stances, and been imposed on man at the beginning 
from aleve. Its arbitrary and factitious character 
is appealed to in further confirmation of this. ‘Phe 
sacredness of the seventh day among the Eevptians, 
as recorded] by Herodotus, and the well-known 
words of Hesiod respecting it, have long been cited 
among those who adopt this view, though neither 
of them in reality gives it the slightest support. 
Lastly, the opening of the Fourth Commandment, 
the injunction to remember the Sabbath-day, is 
appealed to as proof that that day was already 
known. 

It is easy to see that all this is but a precarious 
foundation on which to build. It is not clear that 
the words in Gen, iv. 3 denote a fixed division of 
time of any sort. Those in Gen. xxix. obviously do, 
but carry us no further than proving that the week 
was known and recognized by Jacob and Laban; 
thouch it must be admitted that, in the case of time 
80 divided, sacred rites would probably be celebrated 
on a fixed and statedly recurring day. The argu- 
ment from the prevalence of the weekly division of 
time would require a greater approach to univer- 
sality in such practice than the facts exhibit, to 
make it a cogent one. That division was unknown 
to the ancient Greeks and Romans, being adopted 
by the latter people from the Kyyptians, as must 
be inferred from the well-known passage of Dion 
Cassius (xxxvii. 18, 19), at a period in his own 
time comparatively recent; while of the Egyptians 
themselves it is thought improbable that they were 
acquainted with such division in early times. The 
sacredness of the seventh day mentioned by Hesiod, 
is obviously that of the seventh day, not of the 
week, but of the month. And even after the 
weekly division was established, no trace can be 
found of anything resembling the Hebrew Sab- 
bath. 

While the injunction in the Fourth Command- 
ment to remember the Sabbath-day may refer only 
to its previous institution in connection with the 
gathering of manna, or may be but the natural 
precept to keep in mind the rule about to be de- 
livered —a phrase natural and continually recur- 
ring in the intercourse of life, as, for example, be- 
tween parent and child —on the other hand, the 
perplexity of the Israelites respecting the double 
supply of manna on the sixth day (Itx. xvi. 22) 
leads us to infer that the Sabbath for which such 
extra supply was designed was not then known to 
them. Moreover the language of Ezekiel (xx.) 
seems to designate it as an ordinance distinctively 
Hebrew and Mosaic. 

We cannot then, from the uncertain notices 
which we possess, infer more than that the weekly 
division of time was known to the Israelites and 
others hefore the Law of Moses. [WEEK.] There 
is probability, though not more, in the opinion of 
Grotius, that the seventh day was deemed sacred 
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;to religious observance; but that the Sabbatical 
observance of it, the cessation from labor, was 
superinduced on it in the wilderness. 

Bat to come to our second question, it by no 
means follows, that even if the Sabbath were no 
older than Moses, its scope and obligation are lim- 
‘ited to Israel, and that itself belongs only to the 
obsolete enactments of the Levitical Law. That 
law contains two elements, the cede of a particular 
nation, and commandments of human and uni- 
versal character. For it must not he forgotten 
that the Hebrew was called out from the world, 
not to live on a narrower but a far wider footing 
than the children of earth; that he was called out 
to be the true man, bearing witness for the destiny, 
exhibiting the aspect, and realizing the blessedness, 
of true manhood. Hence, we can always see, if 
we have a mind, the difference between such feat- 
ures of his Law as are but local and temporary, 
and such as are human and universal. To which 
class belongs the Sabbath, viewed simply in_ itself, 
is a question which will soon come telore us. and 
one which does not appear hard to settle. Mean- 
while, we must inquire into the case as exhibited 
by Scripture. 

And here we are at once confronted with the 
fact that the command to keep the Sabbath forms 
part of the Decalogue. And that the Decalogue 
had a rank and authority atove the other enact- 
ments of the Law, is plain to the most. cursery 
readers of the Old Testament, and is indicated by 
its being written on the two ‘Valles of the Cove- 
nant. And though even the Decalogue is cfferted 
by the New Testament, it is uot so in the way 
of repeal or obliteration. It is raised, trans- 
figured. glorified there, but itself remains in its 
authority and supremacy, Not to refer just now 
to our Saviour’s teaching (Matt. xix. 17-19), of 
which it might be alleged that it was delivered 
when, and to the persons over whom, the Old Law 
was in force — such passages as Rom. xiii. 8, 9, 
and Eph. vi. 2, 3, seem decisive of this. In some 
way, therefore, the Fourth Commandment has an 
authority over, and is to be obeyed by, Christians, 
though whether in the letter, or in some large 
spiritual sense and scope, is a question which still 
remains. 

‘The phenomena respecting the Sabbath pre- 
sented by the New Testament are, Ist, the frequent 
reference to it in the four gospels: and 2dly, the 
silence of the epistles, with the exception of one 
place (Col. ii. 16, 17), where its repel would 
seem to be asserted, and perhaps one other (Heb. 
iv. 9). 

Ist. The references to it in the four gospels are, 
it needs not be snid, numerous enouch. We have 
nlready seen the high position which it took in the 
minds of the Rabbis, and the strange code of pro- 
hibitions which they put forth in connection with 
it. The consequence of this was, that no part of 
our Saviour’s teaching and practice would seem to 
have been so eagerly and narrowly watched as that 
which related to the Sabbath. He seems even to 
have directed attention to this, thereby intimating 
surely that on the one hand the misapprehension, 
and on the other the true fulfillinent of the Sab- 
bath were matters of deepest concern. We have 
already seen the kind of prohibitions against which 
both his teaching and practice were directed; and 
his two pregnant declarations, The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath,’’ and 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” surely 
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exhibit to us the [aw of the Sabbath as human 
and universal. The former sets it forth as a priv- 
Uege and a blessing, and were we therefore to sup- 
pose it absent from the provisions of the covenant 
of grace, we must suppose that covenant to have 
stinted man of something that was made for him, 
soinething that conduces to his well-being. ‘The 
latter wonderfully exalts the Sabbath by referring 
it, even as do the record of creation and the 
Fourth Commandment, to God as its archetype; 
and in showing us that the repose of Gud does 
not exclude work —inasmuch as Goud opens his 
hand daily and filleth all things living with plen- 
teousness — shows us that the rest of the Sabbath 
does not exclude action, which would be but a 
death, but only that week -day action which requires 


‘tion, could not but feel that she was enabled to 
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former, and any such. did it exist, would have 
been in a great measure nugatory, for the reasons 
just alleged. (Lonrv’s Day.) After Constantine 
things become different at once. His celebrated 
edict prohibitory of judicial proceedings on the 
Lord's Day was probably dictated by a wish to 
give the yreat Christian festival as much honor as 
was enjoyed by those of the heathen, rather than 
by any reference to the Sabbath or the Fourth 
Commandment; but it was followed by several 
which extended the prohibition to many other oc- 
cupations, and to many forms of pleasure held 
innocent on ordinary days. When this became the 
case, the Christian Church, which ever believed the 
Decalogue, in some sense, to be of universal obliza- 


to be wound up in a rest that shall be after the! keep the Fourth Commandment in its letter as well 
pattern of his, who, though He has rested from ‘ag its spirit; that she had not lost the type even 
all the work that He hath made, yet “ worketh ‘in possessing the antitype; that the great law of 


hitherto.”’ 


week-day work and seventh-day rest, a law so 


2dly. The epistles, it must be admitted, with | generous and so ennobling to humanity at large, 


the exception of one place, and perhaps another to | was still in operation. 


which we have already referred, are silent on the 
subject of the Sabbath. No rules for its observ- 
ance are ever yiven by the Apostles — its violation 
is never denounced by them. Sabbath-breakers 
are never included in any list of offenders. Col. 
ii. 16. 17, seems a far stronger arzument for the 
abolition of the Sabbath in the Christian dispensa- 
tion than is furnished by Heb. iv. 9 for its con- 
tinuance; and while the first day of the week is 
more than once referred to as one of religious 
observance, it is never identified with the Sabbath, 
nor are any pv ohtyetions issued in connection with 
the formner, while the omission of the Sabbath from 
the list of ‘necessary things ’* to be observed by 
the Gentiles (Acts xv. 23) shows that they were 
regarded by the Apostles as free from obligation in 
this matter. 

When we turn to the monuments which we 
possess of the early Church, we find ourselves on 
the whole carried in the same direction. ‘The 
seventh day of the week continued, indeed, to he 
observed, being kept as a feast by the yreater part 
of the Church, and as a fast from an early period 
by that of Kome, and one or two other churches 
of the West; but not as obligatory on Christians 
in the same way as on Jews. The Council of 
Laodicea prohibited all seruple about working on 
it; and there was a very general admission among 
the early Fathers that Christians did not Sabda- 
uze in the letter. 

Again, the observance of the Lord's Day as a 
Sabbath would have been well-nigh impossible to 
the majority of Christians in the first ages. The 
slave of the heathen master, and the child of the 
heathen father, could neither of them have the 
control of his own conduct in such a matter; while 
the Christian in general would have been at onoe 
betraved and dragved into notice if he was found 
abstaining from Jabor of every kind, not on the 
zeventh but the first day of the week. And yet 
it is clear that many were enabled without blame 
to keep their Christianity long a secret; nor does 
there seem to have been any obligation to divulge 
it, until heathen interrogation or the order to 
macrifice drarred it into daylight. 

When the early Fathers speak of the Lord's 
Day, thev sumetimes, perhaps, by comparing, con- 
nect it with the Sabbath: but we have never found 
@ passavre, previous to the conversion of Constan- 
tine, prohibitory of any work or occupation on the 
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‘True, the name Sabbath 
was always used to denote the seventh, as that 
of the Lord’s Day to denote the first, dav of the 
week, which latter is nowhere habitually called the 
Sabbath, so far as we are aware, except in Scotland 
and by the English Puritans. But it was surely 
impossible to observe both the Lord's Day, as was 
done by Christians after Constantine, and to read 
the Fourth Commandment, without connecting the 
two; and, seeing that such was to be the practice 
of the developed Church, we can understand how 
the silence of the N. TI. epistles, and even the 
strong words of St. Paul (Col. ii. 16, 17), do not 
impair the human and universal scope of the 
Fourth Commandment, exhibited so strongly in the 
very nature of the Law, and in the teaching re- 
specting it of Him who came not to destroy the 
Law, but to fulfill. 

In the East, indeed, where the seventh day of 
the week was long kept as a festival, that would 
present itself to men’s minds as the Sabbath, and 
the first day of the week would appear rather in 
ita distinctively Christian character, and as of 
apostolical and ecclesiastical origin, than in con- 
nection with the old Law. But in the West the 
seventh day was kept for the most part as a fast, 
and that for a reason merely Christian, namely, in 
commemoration of our Lord's lying in the sepul- 
chre throughout that day. Its observance theretore 
would not obscure the aspect of the Lord's Day as 
that of hebdomadal rest and refreshinent, and as 
consequently the prolongation of the Sabhath in 
the essential character of that benignant ordinance; 
and, with some variation, therefore, of verbal state- 
ment, a connection between the Fourth Command- 
ment and the first day of the week (together, as 
should be remembered, with the other festivals 
of the Church), came to be perceived and pro- 
claimed. 

Attention has recently been called, in connection 
with our subject, to a circumstance which is im- 
portant, the adoption by the Roman world of the 
Egyptian week almost contemporaneonsly with the 
founding of the Christian Church. Dion Cassius 
speaks of that adoption as recent, and we are 
therefore warranted in conjecturing the time of 
Hadrian as about that wherein it must have estab- 
lished itself. Here, then, would seem a siynal 
Providential preparation for providing the people 
of God with a literal Sabbatismus; for prolonging 
in the Christian kingdom that great institution 
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which, whether or not historically older than the 
Mosaic Law, is yet in its essential character adapted 
to all mankind, a witness for a personal Creator 
and Sustainer of the universe, and for his call to 
men to model their work, their time, and their 
lives, on his pattern. 

‘ Were we prepared to embrace an exposition 
which has been given of a remarkable passage 
already referred to (Heb. iv. 8-10), we should find 
it singularly illustrative of the view just suggested. 
The argument of the passage is to this effect, that 
the rest on which Joshua entered, and into which 
he made Israel to enter, cannot be the true and 
final rest, inasmuch as the Psalmist long after- 
wards speaks of the entering into that rest as still 
future and contingent. In ver. 9 we have the 
words “there remaineth, therefore, a rest for the 
people of God." Now it is important that through- 
out the passage the word for rest is xardwavois, 
and that in the words just quoted it is changed 
into gaBSfSariopuds, which certainly means the 
keeping of rest, the act of sabbatizing rather than 
the objective rest itself. It has accordingly been 
suggested that those words are not the author's 
conclusion — which is to be found in the form of 
thesis in the declaration ‘ we which have believed 
do enter into rest ’’ — but a parenthesis to the 
effect that “to the people of God,'’ the Christian 
community, there remaineth, there ts left, a sab- 
batizing, the great change that has passed upon 
them and the mighty elevation to which they have 
been brought as on other matters, so as regards the 
rest of Gsod revealed to them, still leaving scope 
for and justifying the practice. This -exposition 
is in keeping with the general scope of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; and the passage thus viewed will 
seem to some minds analogous to xiii. 10. It is 
given by Owen, and is elaborated with great in- 
genuity by Dr. Wardlaw in his Discvurses on the 
Sabbath. It will not be felt fatal to it that more 
than 300 years should have passed before the 
Church at large was in a situation to discover the 
heritage that had heen preserved to her, or to 
enter on its enjoyment, when we consider how de- 
velopment, in all matters of ritual and ordinance, 
must needs be the law of any living body, and 
much more of one which had to struggle from 
its birth with the impeding forces of a heathen 
empire, frequent persecution, and an unreclaimed 
society. In such case was the early Church, and 
therefore she might well have to wait for a Con- 
stantine before she could fully open her eyes to 
the fact that sabbatizing was still left to her; 
and her members might well be permitted not to 
see the truth in any steady or consistent way even 
then. 

The objections, however, to this exposition are 
many and great, one being, that it has occurred 
to so few among the great commentators who have 
labored on the Epistle to the Hebrews. Chrysostom 
(in loc.) denies that there is any reference to heb- 
domadal sabbatizing. Nor have we found any 
commentators, besides the two just named, who 
admit that there is such, with the single exception 
of Ebrard. Dean Alford notices the interpretation 
only to condemn it, while Dr. Hessey gives another, 
and that the usual explanation of the verse, sug- 
gesting a sufficient reason for the change of word 

@ Aocording to this exposition the words of ver. 
10, “for he that hath entered,’ etc. are referred to 
Christ. 
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from xardwavois t0 caBBariopuds. It would not 
have been right, however, to have passed it over 
in this article without notice, as it relates to a 
passage of Scripture in which Sabbath and Sab- 
batical ideas are markedly brought forward. 

It would be going beyond the scope of this arti- 
cle to trace the history of opinion on the Sabbath 
in the Christian Church. Dr. Hessey, in his Bamp- 
ton Lectures, has sketched and distinguished every 
variety of doctrine which has been or still is main- 
tained on the subject. 

The sentiments and practice of the Jews subse- 
quent to our Saviour’s time have been already re- 
ferred to. A curious account — taken from Bux- 
torf, De Synag. — of their superstitions, scruples, 
and prohibitions, will be found at the close of the 
first part of Heylin's Hist. of the Sabbath. Cal- 
met (art. “ Sabbath '’) gives an interesting sketch 
of their family practices at the beginning and end 
of the day, And the estimate of the Sabbath, its 
uses, and its blessings, which is formed by the more 
spiritually minded Jews of the present day may be 
inferred from some striking remarks of Dr. Kalisch 
(Comm. on Lzxodus), p. 273, who winds up with 
quoting a beautiful passaye from the late Mm. 
Horatio Montefiore’s work, A Few Words to the 
Jews. 

Finally, M. Proudhon’s striking pamphlet, De 
la Celebration due Dimanche considerée sous les 
rapports det Hyyiene publique, de la Morale, des 
relations de Famille et de Cite, Paris, 1850, may 
be studied with great advantage. His remarks 
(p. 67) on the advantages of the precise propor- 
tion established, six days of work to one of rest, 
and the inconvenience of any other that could be 
arranged, are well worth attention. 

The word Subbath seems sometimes to denote a 
week in the N. T. Hence, by the Hebrew usage 
of reckoning time by cardinal numbers, éy 777 ui 
TOY sab Barer. means on the first day of the 
week. The Rabbis have the same phraseology, 
keeping, however, the word Sabéath in the sin- 
gular. 

On the phrase of St. Luke, vi. 1, év ra oaBBdry 
Sevrepompwr@, see SABBATICAL YEAR. 

This article should be read in connection with 
that on the Lorn’s Day. 

Literature. — Critict Sacri,on Exod.; Heylin's 
Hist. of the Sabbath ; Selden, De Jure Natur. a 
Gent.; Buxtorf, De Synig.; Barrow, Kapos. of 
the Decalugue; ; Paley, Moral and Political Philos- 
ophy, v. 7; James, On the Sacraments and Sab- 
buth ; Whately's Thoughts on the Sabbath; Ward- 
law, On the Sabbath; Maurice, On the Sabbath; 
Michaelis, Jaws of Moses, arts. cxciv.—vi., clxviii.; 
Oehler, in Herzog's Real-Aneykl. “ Sabhath "'; 
Winer, Realwor terbuch, “Sabbath; Biihr, Sym 
bolik des Mos. Cult. vol. ii. bk. iv. ch. 1], § 2; Ka- 
lisch, Historical and Critical Commentary on O. 
T., in #xod. XX.; Proudhon, De la Celebration 
du Dimanche ; and especially Dr. Hessey's Sun- 
day; the Bamptm Lecture for 1860. F. G. 

* Historical Sketch of the Christian Sabbath, 
by Rev. L. Coleman, Bibl. Sacra, i. 526-552, and 
Change of the Subbath from the Seventh to the 
First Day of the Week, by John 8. Stone, D. D., 
Theol. Eclectic, iv. 542-570, are valuable articles 
on this subject. The literature is given with great 
fullness in R. Cox’s Literature of the Sabbath 
Question, 2 vols., Edinb. 1865. H. 
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Bdrov 58ds, Acts i. 12). On occasion of a viola- 
tion of the commandment by certain of the people 
who went to look for manna on the seventh day, 
Moses enjoined every man to “abide in his place,” 
and forbade any man to *‘go out of his place” on 
that day (Ex. xvi. 29). It seems natural to look 
on this as a mere enactment pro re nald, and hay- 
ing no bearing on any state of affairs subsequent to 
the journey through the wilderness and the daily 
gathering of manna. Whether the earlier Hebrews 
did or did not regard it thus, it is not easy to say. 
Nevertheless, the natural inference from 2 K. iv. 23 
is against the supposition of such a prohibition be- 
ing known to the spokeaman, Elisha almost cer- 
tainly living — as may be seen from the whole nar- 
rative — much more than a Sabbath-day'’s journey 
from Shunem. Heylin infers from the incidents of 
David’s flight from Saul, and Elijah’s from Jezebel, 
that neither felt bound by euch a limitation. Their 
situation, however, being one of extremity, cannot 
be safely argued from. In after times the precept 
in Ex. xvi. was undoubtedly viewed as a permanent 
law. But as some departure from a man’s own 
place was unavoidable, it was thought necessary to 
determine the allowable amount, which was fixed 
at 2,000 paces, or about six furlongs, from the wall 
of the city. 

Though such an enactment may have proceeded 
from an erroneous view of Ex. xvi. 29, it is by no 
means 80 superstitious and unworthy on the face of 
it as are most of the Rabbinical rules and prohibi- 
tions respecting the Sabbath-day. In the case of a 
general law, like that of the Sabbath, some author- 
ity must settle the application in details, and such 
an authority “tbe Scribes and Pharisees sitting in 
Moses’ seat '’ were entitled to exercise. It is plain 
that the limits of the Sabbath-day’s journey must 
have been a great check on the profanation of the 
day in a country where business was entirely agri- 
cultural or pastoral, and must have secured to “the 
ox and the ass" the rest to which by the Law they 
were entitled. 

Our Saviour seems to refer to this law in warn- 
ing the disciples to pray that their flight from Je- 
rusalem in the time of its judgment should not 
be ‘on the Sabbath-day "’ (Matt. xxiv. 20). The 
Christians of Jerusalem would not, as in the case 
of Gentiles, feel free from the restrictions on jour- 
neying on that day; nor would their situation en- 
able them to comply with the forms whereby such 
journeying when necessary was sanctified; nor 
would assistance from those around be procurable. 

The permitted distance seems to have been 
grounded on the space to be kept between the Ark 
and the people (Josh. iii. 4) in the wilderness, which 
tradition said was that between the Ark and the 
tents. To repair to the Ark being, of course, a 
duty on the Sabbath, the walking to it was no vio- 
lation of the day; and it thus was taken as the meas- 
ure of a lawful Sabbath-day's journey. We find the 
same distance given as the circumference outside the 
walls of the Levitical cities to be counted as their 
suburbs (Num. xxxv. 5). The ferminus a quo was 
thus not a man’s own house, but the wall of the 
city where he dwelt, and thus the amount of lawful 
Sabbath-day’s journeying must therefore have va- 
ried greatly; the movements of a Jew in one of the 
small cities of his own land being restricted indeed 
when compared with those of a Jew in Alexandria, 
Antioch, or Rome. 

When a man was obliged to go farther than a 
Sabbath-day’s journey, ou some good and allow- 
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able ground, it was incumbent on him on the even- 
ing before to furnish himself with food enough for 
two meals. He was to sit down and eat at the ap- 
pointed distance, to bury what he had left, and ut- 
ter a thanksgiving to God for the appointed bound- 
ary. Next morning he was at liberty to make 
this point his terminus « quo. 

The Jewish scruple to go more than 2,000 paces 
from his city on the Sabbath is referred to by 
Origen, wep) apyay, iv. 2; by Jerome, ad Alga- 
stam, quest. 10; and by Cecumenius — with 
some apparent difference between them as to the 
measurement. Jerome gives Akiba, Simeon, and 
Hillel, as the anthorities for the lawful distance. 

F. G. 


SABBATHE’US (SaBBaraios: Sabbathaus). 
SHABBETHAI the Levite (1 Esdr. ix. 14; comp. 
Ezr. x. 15). 


SABBATICAL YEAR. As each seventh 
day and each seventh month were holy, so was each 
seventh year, by the Mosaic code. We first en- 
counter this law in Ex. xxiii. 10, 11, given in 
words corresponding to those of the Fourth Com- 
mandment, and followed (ver. 12) by the redn- 
forcement of that commandment. It is impossible 
to read the passage and not feel that the Sabbath 
Day and the Sabbatical Year are parts of one gen- 
eral law. 

The commandment is, to sow and reap for six 
years, and to let the land rest on the seventh, “that 
the poor of thy people may eat; and what they 
leave the beasts of the field shall eat."" It is added, 
In like manner shalt thou deal with thy vineyard 
and thy oliveyard.” 

We meet next with the enactment in Lev. xxv. 
2-7, and finally in Deut. xv., in which last place 
the new feature presents itself of the seventh year 
being one of release to debtors. 

When we combine these several notices, we find 
that every seventh year the iand was to have 
rest to enjoy her Sabbiths. Neither tillage nor 
cultivation of any sort was to be practiced. The 
spontaneous growth of the soil was not to be 
reaped by the owner, whose rights of property 
were in abeyance. All were to have their share in 
the gleaninys: the poor, the stranger, and even the 
cattle. 

This singular institution has the aspect, at first 
sight, of total impracticability. This, however, 
wears off when we consider that in no year was 
the owner allowed to reap the whole harvest (Lev. 
xix. 9, xxiii. 22). Unless, therefore, the remainder 
was gleaned very carefully, there may easily have 
been enough left to ensure such spontaneous de- 
posit of seed as in the fertile soil of Syria would 
produce some amount of crop in the succeeding 
year, while the vines and olives would of course 
yield their fruit of themselves. Moreover, it is 
clear that the owners of land were to lay by corn 
in previous years for their own and their families’ 
wants. This is the unavoidable inference from 
Lev. xxv. 20-22. And though the right of 
property was in abeyance during the Sabbatical 
year, it has been suggested that this only applied 
to the fields, and not to the gardens attached to 
houses. 

The claiming of debts was unlawful during this 
year, as we learn from Deut. xv. The exceptions 
laid down are in the case of a foreigner, and that 
of there being no poor in the land. This latter, 
however, it is straightway said, is what will never 
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happen. But though debts might not be claimed, 
it is not said that they might not be voluntarily 
paid; and it has been questioned whether the re- 
lease of the seventh year was final or merely lasted 
through the year. This law was virtually abro- 
gated in later times by the well-known prosbol @ of 
the great Hillel, 2 permission to the judges to al- 
low a creditor to enforce his claim whenever he re- 

to do so. ‘The formula is given in the 

ishna (Shevtth, 10, 4). 

. The release of debtors during the Sabbatical 

year must not be confounded with the release of 
slaves on the seventh year of their service. The 
two are obviously distinct — the one occurring 
at one fixed time for all, while the other must 
have varied with various families, and with various 
slaves. 

The spirit of this law is the same as that of the 
weekly Sabbath. Both have a beneficent tendency, 
limiting the rights and checking the sense of prop- 
erty; the one puts in God's claims on time, the 
other on the land. The land shall “keep a Sab- 
bath unto the Lord.” “ The land is mine.” 

There may also have been, as Kalisch conjec- 
tures, an eye to the benefit which would accrue to 
the land from lying fallow every seventh year, in a 
time when the rotation of crops was unknown. 

The Sabbatical year opened in the Sabbatical 
month, and the whole Law was to be read every 
such year, during the Feast of Tabernacles, to the 
assembled people. It was thus, like the weekly 
Sabbath, no mere negative rest, but was to be 
marked ‘by high and holy occupation, and con- 
nected with sacred reflection and sentiment. 

At the completion of a week of Sabbatical years, 
the Sabbatical scale received its completion in the 
year of Jubilee. ‘For the question whether that 
was identical with the seventh Sabbatical year, or 
was that which succeeded it, &. ¢. whether the year 
of Jubilee fell every forty-ninth or every fiftieth 
year, see JUBILEE, YEAR OF. 

The next question that presents itself regarding 
the Sabbatical year relates to the time when its ob- 
servance became obligatory. It has been inferred 
from Leviticus xxv. 2,“ When ye come into the 
land which I give you, then shall the land keep a 
Sabbath unto the Lord,” that it was to be held by 
the people on the first year of their occupation of 
Canaan; but this mere literalism gives a result in 
contradjction to the words which immediately fol- 
low: “Six years thou shalt sow thy field, and six 
years thou shalt prune thy vineyard, and gather in 
the fruit thereof; but in the seventh year shall be 
a Sabbath of rest unto the lind.”’ It is more rea- 
sonable to suppose, with the best Jewish authorities, 
that the law became obligatory fourteen years after 
the first entrance into the Promised Land, the con- 
quest of which took seven years and the distribu- 
tion seven more. 

A further question arises. At whatever period 
the obedience to this law ought to have com- 
menced, was it in point of fact obeyed? This is 
an inquiry which reaches to more of the Mosaic 
statutes than the one now before us. It is, we ap- 
prehend, rare to see the whole of a code in full op- 
eration; and the phenomena of Jewish history pre- 
vious to the Captivity present us with no such 


a SyaDITD = probably wpoBovAy or mpogBoAy. 
Por this and other curious speculations on the ety- 
mology of the word, see Buxtorf, Lex. Tatmud. 1807. 
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spectacle. In the threatenings contained in Lev. 
xxvi., judgments on the violation of the Sabbatical 
year are particularly contemplated (vv. 33, 34); 
and that it was greatly if not quite neglected ap- 
pears from 2 Chr. xxxvi. 20, 21: ‘* Them that es- 
caped from the sword carried he away to Babylon; 
where they were servants to him and his sons until 
the reign of the kingdom of Persia: to fulfill the 
word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah, until 
the land had enjoyed her Sabbaths; for as long as 
she lay desolate she kept Sabbath, to fulfill three 
score and ten years.'’ Some of the Jewish com- 
mentators have inferred from this that thetr fore- 
fathers had neglected exactly seventy Sabbatical 
years. If such neglect was continuous, the law 
must have been disobeyed throughout a period of 
490 years, t. e. through nearly the whole duration 
of the monarchy; and as there is nothing in the 
previous history leading to the inference that the 
people were more scrupulous then, we must Jook to 
the return from Captivity for indications of the Sab- 
batical year being actually observed. Then we know 
the former neglect was replaced by a punctilious at- 
tention to the Law; and as its leading feature, the 
Sabbath, began to be scrupulously reverenced, so 
we now find traces of a like observance of the Sab- 
batical year. We read (1 Macc. vi. 49) that « they 
came out of the city, because they had no victuals 
there to endure the siege, it being a year of rest to 
the land.” Alexander the Great is said to have 
exempted the Jews from tribute during it, since it 
was unlawful for them to sow seed or reap harvest 
then; so, too, did Julius Cesar (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 
10, § 6). ‘Tacitus (Hist. lib. v. 2, § 4), having 
mentioned the observance of the Sabbath by the 
Jews, adds: “Dein blandienti inertia septimum 
quoque annum ignavie datum."? And St. Paul, in 
reproaching the Galatians with their Jewish tend- 
encies, taxes them with observing years as well as 
days and months and times (Gal. iv. 10), from 
which we must infer that the teachers who com- 
municated to them those tendencies did more or 
less the like themselves. Another allusion in the 
N. T. to the Sabbatical year is perhaps to be found 
in the phrase, dy caBBSdry Seureporparq (Luke. 
vi. 1). Various explanations have been given of 
the term, but one of the most probable is that it 
denotes the first Sabbath of the second year in the 
cycle (Wieseler, quoted by Alford, vol. i.). “3 
F. G. 
SABBE’US ([Vat.] Sa8Balas; [Rom. Ald.] 
Alex. ¥a8Baios: Sameas), 1 Esdr. ix. 32. [SHE- 
MAIAH, 14.] 


SABE’ANS. 


SA‘BI ([Vat. SaBern, joined with preceding 
word; not] SaBely [see errata in Mai: Kom. 
Ald.] Alex. SaBrh: Sabathen). “The children of 
Pochereth of Zebaim’’ appear in 1 Esdr. v. 34 
as “the sons of Phacareth, the sons of Sabi.’ 
(SABIE. ] 

* SA’BIE (3 syl.), the reading of the A. V. 
ed. 1611 and other early editions in 1 Esdr. v. 34, 
representing the Greek Sa.:4, has been improperly 
changed in later editions to SaBL. A. 


SABTAH (72D, in 21 MSS. NNW, 


Gen. x. 7; SUDO, 1 Chr. i. 9 [see below], A. V. 


SABTA: Saba ; [Vat. in 1 Chr, SaBara:] 
Sabatha). The third in order of the sons of Cush. 
In accordance with the identifications of the settle- 


[Sesa; SueBa.] 


SABTECHA 


ments of the Cushites in the article ARABIA and 
elsewhere, Sabtah should be looked for along the 
southern coast of Arabia. The writer has found 
no traces in Arab writers; but the statements of 
Pliny (vi. 32, § 153, xii. 32), Ptolemy (vi. 7, p. 411), 
and dnon. Peripl. (27), respecting Subbatha, Sa- 
bota, or Sobotale, metropolis of the Atramite 
(probally the Chatramotite), seem to point to a 
trace of the tribe which descended from Saltah, 
always supposing that this city Sabbatha was not a 
corruption or dialectic variation of Saba, Seba, or 
Sheba. This point will be discussed under SHEBA. 
It ia only necessary to remark here that the indi- 
eations afforded by the Greek and Roman writers 
of Arabian geography require very cautious hand- 
ling, presenting, as they do, a mass of contradic- 
tious and transparent travellers’ tales respecting 
the unknown revions of Arabia the Happy, Arabia 
Thurifera, etc. Ptolemy places Sabbatha in 77° 
Jong. 16° 30’ lat. It was an important city, con- 
taining no less than sixty temples (Pliny, V. H. 
vi. c. xxiii. § 32); it was also situate in the terri- 
tory of king Elisarus, or Fleazus (comp. Anvun. 
Peripl. ap. Miiller, Geog. Min. pp. 278, 279), sup- 
posed by Fresnel to be identical with  Ascharides,”’ 
or  Alascharissoun,’’ in Arabic (Journ. Asia. 
Nouv. Serie, x. 191). Winer thinks the identifi- 
cation of Salbtah with Sabbatha, etc., to be prob- 
able: and it is accepted by Bunsen ( Bibelicerk, Gen. 
x. and dJélis). It certainly occupies a position in 
which we should expect to find traces of Sabtah, 
where are traces of Cushite tribes in very early 
times, on their way, as we hold, from their earlier 
colonies in Ethiopia to the Euphrates. 

Gesenius, who sees in Cush only Ethiopia, “ has 
no doubt that Sabtah should be compared with $a- 
Badr, LaBd, ZaBai (see Strab. xvi. p. 770, Casaub. ; 
Ptol. iv. 10), on the shore of the Arabian Gulf, 
situated just where Arkiko is now, in the neigh- 
borhood of which the Ptolemies hunted elephants. 
Amongst the ancient translators, Pseudyjonathan 


saw the true meaning, rendering it “STD, for 


which read “N72OD, +. e. the Sembrite, whom 
Strabo (We. cit. p. 786) in the same rezion. 
Josephus (Ant. i. 6, § 1) understands it to be the 
inbabitants of Astabora”’ (Gesenius, ed. Tregelles, 
s.t.). Here the etymology of Sabtah is compared 
plausibly with %a@dr; but when probability is 
against his being found in Ethiopia, etymology is 
of small value, especially when it is remembered 
that Sabat and its variations (Sabax, Sabai) may 
be related to Seda, which certainly was in Ethi- 
opia. On the Rabbinical authorities which he 
quotes we place no value. It only remains to add 
that Michaelis (Suppl. p. 1712) removes Sabtah to 
Ceuta opposite Gibraltar, called in Arabic Sebtah, 


oe 
AAaw (comp. Marisid, s. v.); and that Bochart 
(Phaleg, i. 114, 115, 252 ff), while he mentions 
Sabbatha, prefers to place Sabtah near the western 
shore of the Persian Gulf, with the Saphtha of 
Ptolemy, the name also of an island in that gulf. 
E. S. P. 
SABTECHA, and SABTECHAH 


(NBINQO {see above]: YaSaband, YeBeOaya; 
[Alex. in Gen., %aBaxaOa; Vat. in 1 Chr., EeBe- 
waa:| Sabatacha, Sabathacha, Gen. x. 7, 1 Chr. 
i. 9). The fifth in order of the sons of Cush, 
whose settlements would probably be near the Per- 
sian Gulf, where are those of Raamah, the next 


eh pe 
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before him in the order of the Cushites. [Raa- 
MAH, DEDAN, SHERA.] He has not been identi- 
tied with any Arabic place or district, nor satis- 
factorily with any name given by classical writers. 
Bochart (who is followed by Bunsen, Bibelio., Gen. 
x. and Atlts) argues that he should be placed in 
Carmania, on the Persian shore of the gulf, com- 
paring Sabtechah with the city of Samydace of 
Steph. Byz. (Zauid5den or Zauvnadn of Ptol. vi. 
8, 7). This etvinology appears to be very far- 
fetched. Gesenius merely says that Sabtechah is 
the proper name of a district of Ethiopia, and adds 


the reading of the Targ. Pseudojonathan (98237, 
Zingitani). E. S. P. 

SA’CAR (MW [hire, reward]: Axdp; Alex. 
Zayap: Suchar), 1. A Hararite, father of Ahiam, 
one of David's mighty men (1 Chr. x1. 35). In 
2 Sam. xxiii. 33 he is called Suarar, but Ken- 
nicott regards Sacar as the correct reading. 

2. (Sa ap 5 [ Vat. swxap ; Alex. Zax:ap-]}) 
The fourth son of Obed-edum (1 Chr. xxvi. 4). 


SACKBUT (S920, Dan. iii. 5; NDBDW, 
Dan. iii. 7, 10, 15: gapBdnn: stmbuca). “The 
rendering in the A. V. of the Chaldee subdéca. 
If this musical instrument be the same as the 
Greek gayBuxn and Latin sambuct,2 the English 
translation is entirely wrong. ‘The sackbut was a 
wind-instrument; the sambuca was played with 
strings. Mr. Chappell says (Pop. Mus. i. 35), 
‘** The sackbut was a base trumpet with a slide, like 
the modern trombone.’’ It had a deep note ac- 
cording to Drayton (Pulyolbion, iv. 365): — 

The hoboy, sagbut deep, recorder, and the flute.” 


The sambuca was a triangular instrument with 
four or more strings played with the fingers. 
According to Athenzeus (xiv. 63:3), Masurius de- 
scribed it as having a shrill tone; and Kuphorion, 
in his book on the Isthmian Games, said that it 
was used by the Parthians and Troglodytes, and 
had four strings. Its invention is attributed to 
one Sambyx, and to Sibylia its first use (Athen. 
xiv.637). Juba, in the 4th book of his Thevtrical 
History, says it was discovered in Syria, but Nean- 
thes of Cyzicum, in the first book of the //ours, 
agsizns it to the poet Ibycus of Rhegium (Athen. 
iv. 77). This last tradition is followed by Suidas, 
who describes the sambuce as a kind of triangular 
harp. ‘That it was a foreign instrument is clear 
from the statement of Strabo (x. 471), who says 
its name is barbarous. Isidore of Seville (Orig. 
iii. 20) appears to regard it as a wind instrument, 
for he connects it with the sam/ucus, or elder, a 
kind of light wood of which pipes were made. 

The sembuca was early known at Rome, for 
Plautus (Stich. ii. 2, 57) mentions the women who 
played it (sambuce, or sambucistrue, as they are 
called in Livy, xxxix. 6). It was a favorite among 
the Greeks (Polyb. v. 37), and the Rhodian women 
appear to have heen celebrated for their akill on 
this instrument (Athen. iv. 12%). 

There was an engine called swnbuca used in 
siege operations, which derived its name from the 
musical instrument, because, according to Athe- 
neus (xiv. 6384), when raised it had the form of 
a ship and a ladder combined in one. 

W. A. W. 





@ Compare ambubaia, from Syr. NINDS, 2bd0d4, 
@ flute, where the m occupies the place of the dagesh. 
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SACKCLOTH (WW: odxxos: saccus). A 


coarse texture, of a dark color, made of goats’ 
hair (Is. 1. 3; Rev. vi. 12), and resembling the 
cilictum of the Romans. It was used (1) for 
making sacks, the same word describing both the 
material and the article (Gen. xii. 25; Lev. xi. 
32; Josh. ix. 4); and (2) for making the rough 
garnieits used by mourners, which were in extreme 
cases worn next the skin (1 K. xxi. 27; 2 K. vi. 
30; Job xvi. 15; Is. xxxii. 11), and this even by 
females (Joel i. 8; 2 Mace. iii. 19), but at other 
times were worn over the coat or cethoneth (Jon. 
iii. 6) in lieu of the outer garment. The robe 
probably resembled a sack in shape, and fitted close 
to the person, as we may infer from the application 
of the term chdagar@ to the process of putting it 
on (2 Sam. iii. 31; Ez. vii. 18, &.). It was con- 
fined by a girdle of similar material (Is. iii. 24). 
Sometimes it was worn throughout the night (1 K. 
xxi. 27). W. L. B. 


SACRIFICE. The peculiar features of each 
kind of sacrifice are referred to under their re- 
spective heads: the object of this article will be: — 

I. To examine the meaning and derivation of 
the various words used to denote sacrifice in Scrip- 
ture. 

If. To examine the historical development of 
sacrifice in the Old Testament. 

III. To sketch briefly the theory of sacrifice, 
as it is set forth both in the Old and New Testa- 
ments, with especial reference to the Atonement 
of Christ. 

I. Of all the words used in reference to sacrifice, 
the most general appear to be — 


(a.) TWIN, minchah, from the obsolete root 
TT. ° 


T1272, “to give;" used in Gen. xxxii. 13, 20, 21, 
of a gift from Jacob to Esau (LXX. Seépov); in 2 
Sam. viil. 2, 6 (éma), in 1 K. iv. 21 (S@pa), in 2 
K. xvii. 4 (uavad), of a tribute from a vassal 
king; in Gen. iv. 3, 5, of a sacrifice generally 
(Sapor and @vcla, indifferently); and in Lev. ii. 
1, 4, 5, 6, joined with the word korban, of an 
unbloody sacritice, or ‘ meat-offering '' (generally 
Sepov Buaia). Its derivation and usage point to 
that idea of sacrifice, which represents it as an 
eucharistic gift to God our King. 

(b.) (JB. korban, derived from the root 272, 
“to approach,” or (in Hiphil) to “make to ap- 
proach; *’ used with minchah in Lev. ii. 1, 4, 5, 6, 
(LXX. 3apor bucia), generally rendered 8Sapov 
(see Mark vii. 11, xopBay, 8 éors Swpov) OF wpoo- 
dpa. The iden of a gift hardly seems inherent 
in the root; which rather points to sacrifice, as a 
symbol of communion or covenant between God 
and man. 


(c.) (T3%, zebach, derived from the root TT2%, 
to “slaughter animals,” especially to “alay in sacri- 
fice,’ refers emphatically to a bloody sacrifice, one 





a “iT. 

b See, for example (as in Faber's Origin of Sacrifice), 
the elaborate reasoning on the translation of PST 
in Gen. iv. 7. Even supposing the version, a “ sin- 
offering coucheth at the door,” to be correct, on the 
ground of general usage of the word, of the curious 
version of the LXX., and of the remarkable gram- 
matical construction of the masculine participle, with 
the feminine noun (as referring to the fact that the 
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in which the shedding of blood is the essertial 
idea. ‘Thus it is opposed to minchoh, in Ps. xi. 6 
(@vclay nal xpoopupdy), and to dlah (the whole 
burnt-offering) in Ex. x. 25, xviii. 12, &c. With 
it the expiatory idea of sacrifice is naturally con- 
nected. 

Distinct from these general terms, and often 
appended to them, are the words denoting special 
kinds of sacrifice: — 


(d.) my, dlah (generally dAckavrwyua), the 
‘whole burnt-offering.”’ 


(e.) ple, shelem (8vala owrnplov), used fre- 


quently with TT23, and sometimes called 2 
the ‘peace-”’ or * thank-offering.”’ 


(f-) FUNStery, chattath (generally wepl duap- 


vlas), the “sin-offering.”’ 


(g.) prs, dsham (generally xAnppeAela), the 
‘+ trespass-offering.”’ 

For the examination of the derivation and mean- 
ing of these, see each under its own head. 


II. (A.) Or1GIN oF SACRIFICE. 


In tracing the history of sacrifice, from its first 
beginning to its perfect development in the Mosaic 
ritual, we are at once met by the long-disputed 
question, as to the ortyin of sacrifice; whether it 
arose from a natural instinct of man, sanctioned 
and guided by God, or whether it was the subject 
of some distinct primeval revelation. 

It is a question, the importance of which has 
probably been exaggerated. ‘There can be no doubt 
that sacrifice was sanctioned by God's Law, with a 
special typical reference to the Atonement of Christ; 
its universal prevalence, independent of, and often 
opposed to, man’s natural reasonings on his relation 
to God, shows it to have been primeval, and deeply 
rooted in the instincts of humanity. Whether it 
was first enjoined by an external command, or 
whether it was based on that sense of sin and lost 
communion with God, which is stamped by his 
hand on the heart of man — is a historical ques- 
tion, perhaps insoluble, probably one which cannot 
be treated at all, except in connection with some 
general theory of the method of primeval revela- 
tion, but certainly one which doves not affect the 
authority and the meaning of the rite itself. 

The great ditticulty in the theory which refers 
it toa distinct command of God, is the total silence 
of Holy Scripture —a silence the more remark- 
able, when contrasted with the distinct reference 
made in Gen. ii. to the origin of the Sabbath. 
Sacrifice when first mentioned, in the case of Cain 
and Abel, is referred to as a thing of course; it is 
said to have been brought by men; there is no 
hint of any command given by God. This con- 
sideration, the strength of which no ingenuity 
has been able’to impair, although it does not actu- 
ally disprove the formal revelation of sacrifice, yet 


sin-offering was actually a male), still it does not settle 
the matter. The Lord even then speaks of sacrifice 
as existing, and as known to exist: He does not insti- 
tute it. The supposition that the “skins of heasts” 
in Gen. fil. 21 were akins of animals sacrificed by God's 
command, is @ pure assumption. The argument oo 
Heb. xi. 4, that faith can rest only on a distinct Divine 
command as to the special occasion of its exercise, 
is contradicted by the general definition of it given in 
v. 1. 
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at least forbids the assertion of it, as of a positive 
and important doctrine. 

Nor is the fact of the mysterious and super- 
natural character of the doctrine of Atonement, 
with which the sacrifices of the O. T. are expressly 
connected, any conclusive argument on this side 
of the question. All allow that the eucharistic 
and deprecatory ideas of sacrifice are perfectly 
natural to man. The higher view of its expiatory 
character, dependent, as it is, entirely on its typical 
nature, appears but gradually in Scripture. It is 
veiled under other ideas in the case of the patri- 
archal sacrifices. It is first distinctly mentioned 
in the Law (Lev. xvii. 11, &c.); but even then the 
theory of the sin-offering, and of the classes of 
sins to which it referred, is allowed to be obscure 
and difficult; it is only in the N. T. (especially in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews) that its nature is 
clearly unfolded. It is as likely that it pleased 
God gradually to superadd the higher idea to an 
institution, derived by man from the Jower ideas 
(which must eventually find their justification in 
the higher), as that He originally conimanded the 
institution when the time for the revelation of its 
full meaning was not yet come. The rainbow was 
just as truly the symbol of God's new promise in 
Gen. ix. 13-17, whether it had or had not existed, 
as a natural phenomenon before the Flood. What 
God sets his seal to, He makes a part of his revela- 
tion, whatever its origin may be. It is to be 
noticed (see Warburton’s Div. Leg. ix. c. 2) that, 
except in Gen. xv. 9, the method of patriarchal 
sacrifice is left free, without any direction on the 
part of (od, while in all the Mosaic ritual the 
limitation and regulation of sacrifice, as to time, 
place, and material, is a most prominent feature, 
on which much of its distinction from heathen 
sacrifice depended. The inference is at least prob- 
able, that when God sanctioned formally a natural 
rite, then, and not till then, did He define its 
method. 

The question, therefore, of the origin of sacrifice 
is best left in the silence with which Scripture 
surrounds it. 


(B.) ANTE-Mosaic History or SACRIFICE. 


Jn examining the various sacrifices, recorded in 
Scripture before the establishment of the Law, we 
find that the words specially denoting expiatory 


sacrifice (ASTI and ws) are not applied to 
them. This fact does not at all show, that they 
were not actually expiatory, nor even that the 
offerers had not that idea of expiation, which must 
have been vaguely felt in all sacrifices; but it justi- 
fies the inference, that this idea was not then the 
prominent one in the doctrine of sacrifice. 

The sacrifice of Cain and Abel is called minchah, 
although in the case of the latter it was a bloody 
sacrifice. (So in Heb. xi. 4 the word @ugia is 
explained hy the rojs 8épois below.) In the case 
of both it would appear to have been eucharistic, 
and the distinction between the offerers to have 
lain in their “faith (Heb. xi. 4). Whether that 
faith of Abel referred to the promise of the Re- 
deemer, and was connected with any idea of the 
typical meaning of sacrifice, or whether it was a 
simple and humble faith in the unseen God, as the 
giver and promiser of all good, we are not author- 
ized by Scripture to decide. 

The sacrifice of Noah after the Flood (Gen. viii. 
20) is called burnt-offering (lah). This sacrifice 
is expressly connected with the institution of the 
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Covenant which follows in ix. 8-17. The same 
ratification of a covenant is seen in the burnt- 
offering of Abraham, especially enjoined and de- 
fined by God in Gen. xv. 9; and is probably to be 
traced in the “building of altars’ hy Abraham 
on entering Canaan at Bethel (Gen. xii. 7, 8) and 
Mamre (xiii. 18), by Isaac at Beer-sheba (xxvi. 25), 
and by Jacob at Shechem (xxxiii. 20), and in 
Jacob's setting up and anointing of the pillar at 
Bethel (xxviii. 18. xxxv. 14). The sacrifice (zebach) 
of Jacob at Mizpah also marks a covenant with 
Laban, to which God is called to be a witness 
and a party. In all these, therefore, the prom- 
inent idea seems to have been what is called the 
Jederative, the recognition of a bond between the 
sacrificer and God, and the dedication of himself, 
as represented by the victim, to the service of the 
Lord. 

The sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. xxii. 1-13) stands 
by itself, as the sole instance in which the idea of 
human sacrifice was even for a moment, and as a 
trial, countenanced by God. Yet in its principle 
it appears to have been of the same nature as 
before: the voluntary surrender of an only son on 
Abraham's part, and the willing dedication of him- 
self on Isaac’s, are in the foreground: the expintory 
idea, if recognized at all, holds certainly a second- 
ary position. 

In the burnt-offerings of Job for his children 
(Job i. 5) and for his three friends (xlii. 8), we 
for the first time find the expression of the desire 
of expiation for sin accompanied by repentance and 
prayer, and brought prominently forward. The 
same is the case in the words of Moses to Pharaoh, 
aa to the necessity of sacrifice in the wilderness 
(Ex. x. 25), where sacrifice (zebcch) is distinguished 
from burnt-offering. Here the main idea is at least 
deprecatory; the object is to appease the wrath, 
and avert the vengeance of God. 


(C.) THE SACRIFICES OF THE Mosaic PERIOD. 


These are inaugurated by the offering of the 
PassovER and the sacrifice of Ex. xxiv. The 
Passover indeed is unique in its character, and 
seems to embrace the peculiarities of all the various 
divisions of sacrifice soon to be established. Its 
ceremonial, however, most nearly resembles that of 
the sin-offering in the emphatic use of the blood. 
which (after the first celebration) was poured at 
the bottom of the altar (see Lev. iv. 7), and in the 
care taken that none of the flesh should remain 
till the morning (see Ex. xii. 10, xxxiv. 25). It 
was unlike it in that the flesh was to be eaten by 
all (uot burnt, or eaten by the priests alone), in 
token of their entering into covenant with God, 
and eating “at his table,” as in the case of a 
peace-offering. Its peculiar position as a historical 
memorial, and its special reference to the future, 
naturally mark it out as incapable of being referred 
to any formal class of sacrifice; but it is clear that 
the idea of salvation from death by means of sacri- 
fice is brought out in it with a distinctness before 
unknown. ; 

The sacrifice of Ex. xxiv., offered as a sclemn 
inauguration of the Covenant of Sinai, has a sim- 
ilarly comprehensive character. It is called a 
‘ burnt-oftering ’ and ‘“ pence-offering in v. 5; 
but the solemn use of the blood (comp. Heb. ix. 
18-22) distinctly marks the idea that expiatory 
sacrifice was needed for entering into covenant 
with God, the idea of which the sin- and trespass- 
offerings were afterwards the symbols. 
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The Law of Leviticus now unfolds distinctly the 
various forins of sacrifice: — 


(a.) The burnt-offering. SELF-DEDICATORY. 
(6.) The meat-uffering (unblvody) EUCHARIS- 
The peace-offering (bloody) TIC. 

(c.) The sin-offering 
The trespuss-offering 


To these may be added, — 

(d.) The incense ottered after sacrifice in the 
Holy Place, and (on the Day of Atonement) in the 
Holy ot Holies, the symbol of the intercession of 
the priest (as a type of the Great High Priest), 
accompanying and making efficacious the prayer 
of the people. 

In the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Lev. 
viii.) we find these offered, in what became ever 
afterwards the appointed order: first came the 
sin-vffering, to prepare access to (iod; next the 
burnt-offering, to mark their dedication to his 
service; and thirdly the meat-offering of thanks- 
giving. The same sacrifices, in the same order. 
with the addition of a peace-offering (eaten no 
doubt by all the people), were offered a week after 
for all the congregation, and accepted visibly by 
the descent of tire upon the burnt-otfering. Hence- 
forth the sacrificial system was fixed in all its parts, 
until He should come whom it typified. 

It is to be noticed that the Law of Leviticus 
takes the rite of sacrifice for granted (see Lev. i. 2, 
ii. 1, &c., “If a man bring an offering, ye shall,” 
etc.), and is directed chiefly to guide and limit its 
exercise. Iv every case but that of the peace- 
offering, the nature of the victim was carefully 
prescribed, so as to preserve the ideas symbolized, 
but so as to avoid the notion (so inherent in 
heathen systems, and finding its lovical result in 
human sacrifice) that the more costly the offering, 
the more surely must it meet with acceptance. 
At the same time, probably in order to impress 
this truth on their minds, and also to guard against 
corruption by heathenish ceremonial, and avainst 
the notion that sacrifice in itself, without obedi- 
ence, could avail (see 1 Sam. xv. 22, 23), the place 
of offering was expressly limited. first to the Taber- 
nacle,? alterwards to the Temple. ‘This ordinance 
also necessitated their periodical gathering as one 
nation before (rod, and so kept clearly before their 
minds their relation to Him as their national King. 
Both limitations brought out the great truth, that 
God Himself provided the way by which man 
should approach Him, and that the method of 
reconciliation was initiated by Him, and not by 
them. 

In consequence of the peculiarity of the Law, it 
has been argued (as by Outram, Warburton, ete.) 
that the whole system of sacrifice was only a con- 
descension to the weakness of the people, borrowed, 
more or less, from the heathen nations, especially 
from Egypt, in order to guard against worse super- 
stition and positive idvlatry. ‘The argument is 
mainly based (see Warb. Liv. Leg. iv., sect. vi. 2) 
on Itz. xx. 25, and similar references if the O. and 
N. T. to the nullity of all mere ceremonial. ‘Taken 
as an explanation of the theory of sacrifice, it is 
weak and superficial; it labors under two fatal 
difficulties, the historical fact of the primeval exist- 
ence of sacrifice, and its typical reference to the 


_——— 


[EXPIATORY. 





@ For instances of infringement of this rule uncen- 
sured, see Judy. ii. 5, vi. 26, xiii. 19; 1 Sam. xi. 15, 
xvi. 5; 2 Sam. vi. 13; 1 K. iii. 2,3. Most of these 
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one Atonement of Christ, which was foreordained 
from the very beginning, and had been already 
typified, as, for example. in the sacritice of Isaac. 
But as giving a reason for the minutenese and 
elaboration of the Mosaic ceremonial, so remark- 
ably contrasted with the freedom of patriarchal 
sacrifice, and as furnishing an explanation of cer- 
tain special rites, it may probably have some value. 
It certainly contains this truth, that the craving 
for visible tukens of God's presence, and visible 
rites of worship, from which idolatry proceeds, was 
provided for and turned into a safe channel, bv the 
whole ritual and typical system, of which sacrifice 
was the centre. ‘The contact with the vicantie 
system of idolatry, which prevailed in Mevpt, and 
which had so deeply tainted the spirit of the Israel- 
ites, would doubtless render such provision then 
especially necessary. It was one part of the pro- 
phetic othce to guard against its devradation into 
formalism, and to bring out its spiritual meaning 
with an ever-increasing clearness. 

(1).) Post-Mosatc SACKIFICES, 

It will not be necessary to pursue, in detail, the 
history of Post-Mosaic Sacrifice, for its main prin- 
ciples were now fixed forever. ‘The mest remark- 
able instances of sacrifice on a large scale are by 
Solomon at the consecration of the Temple (1 K. 
vii. 63), by Jehoiada after the death of Athaliah 
(2 Chr. xxiii. 18), and by Hezekiah at his great 
Passover and restoration of the Temple-worship 
(2 Chr. xxx. 21-24). In each case, the lavish use 
of victims was chiefly in the peace-offerines, which 
were a sacred national feast to the peuple at the 
Table of their Great King. 

The regular sacrifices in the Temple service 
were: — 

(a.) BURNT-OFFERINGS, 

1. The daily burnt-offerings (Ex. xxix. 38-42). 

2. The double burnt-ofterings on the Sabbath 
(Num. xxviii. 9, 10). 

3. The hurnt-offerings at the great festivals 
(Num, xxviii. 1 1-xxix. 39). 

(6.) MEAT-OFFERINGS. 

1. The daily meat-otferings accompanying the 
daily burnt-offerings (flour, oil, and wine) (Ex. 
xxix. 40, 41). 

2. The shew-bread (twelve loaves with frankin- 
cense), renewed every Sabbath (Lev. xxiv. 5-9). 

3. The special meat-offerings at the Sabbath 
and the great festivals (Num. xxviii., xxix. ). 

4. The first-fruits at the Passover (Lev. xxiii. 
10-14), at Pentecost (xxiii. 17-20), both « wave 
offerings; °’ the first-fruits of the dough and thresh- 
ing-tloor at the harvest-time (Num. xv. 20, 213 
Deut. xxvi. 1-11), called « heave-offerings."" 

(c.) SUN-OFFERINGS. 

1. Sin-offering (a kid) each new moon (Num. 
xxviii. 15). 

2. Sin-offerings at the Passover, Pentecost, Feast 
of Trumpets, and Tabernacles (Num. xxviii. 22, 30, 
xxix. 5, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28. 31, 34, 38). 

3. The offering of the two goats (the oat 
sacrificed and the scape-goat) for the people, and 
of the bullock for the priest himself, on the Great 
Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi.). 

(d.) INCENSE, 

1. The morning and evening incense (Ex. xxx. 
7-8). 
cases are special, some authorized by apecial com- 
mand; but the Law probably did not attain to its full 
strictness till the foundation of the Temple. 
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2. The incense on the Great Day of Atonement 
(Lev. xvi. 12). 

Besides these public sacrifices, there were offer- 
ings of the people for themselves individually: at 
the purification of women (Ley. xii.), the presenta- 
tion of the first-born, and circumcision of all male 
children, the cleansing of the leprosy (Lev. xiv.) or 
any uncleauness (Lev. xv.), at the fulfillment of 
Nazaritic and other vows (Num. vi. 1-21), on oc- 
casions of marriaze and of burial, ete., etc., besides 
the frequent offering of private sin-offerings. ‘These 
must have kept up a constant succession of sacri- 
fices every day; and brought the rite home to 
every man’s thought, and to every occasion of 
bhumiin life. 

(IIT.) In examining the doctrine of sacrifice, it 
is necessary to remember, that, in its development, 
the order of idea is nut necessarily the same as the 
order of time. By the order of sacrifice in its per- 
fect form (as in Ley. vili.) it is clear that the sin- 
offering occupies the most important place, the 
burnt-offering comes next, and the meat-otfering or 
peace-offering last of all. The second could only 
Le offered after the first had been accepted; the 
third was only a subsidiary part of the second. 
Yet, in actual order of time, it has been seen, that 
the patriarchal sacrifices partuok much more of 
the nature of the peace-offering and burnt-oftering ; 
and that, under the Law, by which was «the 
knowledve of sin’’ (Rom. iii, 20), the sin-offering 
was for the first time explicitly set forth. 
but natural. that the deepest ideas should be the 
last in order of development. 

It is also vbvious, that those who believe in the 
unity of the O. and N. T., and the typical nature 
of the Mosaic Covenant, must view the type in 
constant reference to the antitype, and be prepared 
theretore to find in the former vague and recon- 
dite meanings, which are fixed and manifested by 
the latter. ‘he sacrifices miust be considered, not 
merely as they stand in the Law, or even as they 
might have appeared to a pious Israelite; but as 
they were illustrated by the Prophets, and _per- 
fectly interpreted in the N. T. (e. g. in the [pis- 
tle to the Hebrews). It follows frum this, that, 
as belonging to a system which was to embrace all 
mankind in its influence, they should be also com- 
pared and contrasted with the sacrifices and wor- 
ship of God in other nations, and the ideas which 
in them were dimly and confusedly expressed. 


It is needless to dwell on the universality of 


heathen sacrifices,? and difficult to reduce to any 
single theory the various ideas involved therein. 
It is clear, that the sacrifice was often looked upon 
as a gift or tribute to the gods: an idea which (for 
example) runs through all Greek literature, from 
the simple conception in Homer to the caricatures 
of Aristophanes or Lucian, against the perversion 
of which St. Paul protested at Athens, when he 
declared that God needed nothing at human hands 
(Acts xvii. 25). It is also clear that sacrifices 
were used as prayers, to obtain benefits, or to avert 
wrath; and that this idea was corrupted into the 
superstition, denounced by heathen satirists as well 
as by Hebrew prophets, that by them the gods’ 
favor could be purchased for the wicked, or their 
‘senvy ’’ be averted from the prosperous. On the 
other hand, that they were revarded as thank-offer- 
inga, and the feasting on their flesh as a partaking 


@ See Maze’s Diss. on Sacr, vol. i. diss. v., and 
Brust von Lasaulx’s Treatise on Greek and Roman 


This is’ 
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of the “table of the gods’’ (comp. 1 Cor. x. 20, 
21), is equally certain. Nor was the higher idea 
of sacrifice, as a representation of the selt-<levotion 
of the otferer, body and soul, to the god, wholly 
lost, although generally obscured by the grosser 
and more obvious conceptions of the rite. But, 
| besides all these, there seems always to have been 
latent the idea of propitiation, that is, the belief in 
a communion with the gods, natural to man, broken 
off in some way, and by sacrifice to be restored. 
The emphatic « shedding of the blood,’’ as the es- 
sential part of the sacrifice, while the flesh was 
often eaten by the priests or the sacrificer, is not 
capable of any full explanation by any of the ideas 
above referred to. Whether it represented the 
death of the sacrificer, or (as in cases of national 
offering of human victims, and of those self-de- 
voted for their country) an atoning death for him; 
still, in either case it contained the idea that 
‘without shedding of blood is no remission,’ and 
so had a vague and distorted glimpse of the vreat 
central truth of Revelation. Sueh an idea may be 
(as has been argued) “unnatural,” in that it could 
not be explained by natural reason; but it cer- 
tainly was not unnatural, if frequency of existence, 
and accordance with a deep natural instinct, be 
allowed to preclude that epithet. 

Now the essential ditlerence between these 
heathen views of sacritice and the Neriptural doc- 
trine of the O. ‘T. is not to be found in its denial 
of any of these ideas. The very names used in it 
for sacrifice (as is seen above) involve the concep- 
tion of the rite as a gift, a form of worship, a 
| thank-oflering, a self-devotion, and an atonement. 
In fact, it brings out, clearly and distinetly, the 
‘ideas which in heathenisni were uncertain, vague, 
and perverted. 

Kut the essential points of distinction are two. 
First, that whereas the heathen conceived of their 
vods as alienated in jealousy or anger, to be sought 

j after, and to be appeased by the unaided action of 
man, Scripture represents God himself as ap- 
preaching man, as pointing out and sanctioning 
ithe way by which the broken covenant should 
'be restored. ‘This was impressed on the Israelites 
at every step by the minute directions of the Law, 
as to time, place, victim, and ceremonial, by its 
utterly discountenancing the “ will-worship,’ which 
‘in heathenism found full scope, and rioted in the 
linvention of costly or monstrous sacrifices. And 
it is especially to be noted, that this particularity 
is increased as we approach uearer to the deep 
propitiatory idea; for that, whereas the patriarchal 
sacrifices generally seem to have been undefined 
by God, and even under the Law, the nature of 
the peace-offerings, and (to some extent) the burnt- 
offerings, was determined by the sacrificer only, the 
solemn sacrifice of Abraham in the inauguration 
of his covenant was prescribed to him, and the 
sin-otterings under the ]aw were most accurately 
and minutely determined. (See, for example, the 
whole ceremonial of Lev. xvi.) It is needless 
to remark, how this essential difference purifies 
all the ideas above noticed from the corruptions, 
which made them odious or contemptible, and sets 
on its true basis the relation between God and 
fallen man. 

The second mark of distinction is closely con- 
nected with this, inasmuch as it shows sacrifice to 











Sacrifice, quoted in notes 23, 26, to Thomson's Barrtp- 
‘ton Lectures, 1803. 
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be a scheme proceeding from God, and, in his 
foreknowledge, connected with the one central fact 
of all human history. It is to be found in the 
typical character of all Jewish sacrifices, on which, 
as the Epistle to the Hebrews argues, all their 
efficacy depended. It must be remembered that, 
like other ordinances of the Law, they had a two- 
fold effect, depending on the special position of 
an Israelite, as a member of the uatural Theocracy, 
and on his general position, as a man in relation 
with God. On the one hand, for example, the 
sin-offering was an atonement to the national law 
for moral offenses of negligence, which in “ pre- 
sumptuous,”’ §. e. deliberate and willful crime, was 
rejected (see Num. xv. 27-31; and comp. Heb. x. 
26, 27). On the other hand it had, as the pro- 
phetic writings show us, a distinct spiritual sig- 
nificance, as a means of expressing repentance and 
receiving forgiveness, which could have belonged to 
it only as a type of the Great Atonement. How 
far that typical meaning was recognized at ditfer- 
ent periods and by different persons, it is useless 
to speculate; but it would be impossible to doubt, 
even if we had no testimony on the subject, that, 
in the face of the high spiritual teaching of the 
Law and the Prophets, a pious Israelite must have 
felt the nullity of material sacrifice in itself, and so 
believed it to be availing only as an ordinance 
of God, shadowing out some great spiritual truth, 
or action of his. Nor is it unlikely that, with 
more or less distinctness, he connected the evolu- 
tion of this, as of other truths, with the coming 
of the promised Messiah. But, however this 
be, we know that, in God's purpose, the whole 
system was typical, that all its spiritual efficacy 
depended on the true sacrifice which it represented, 
and could be received only on condition of Faith, 
and that, therefore, it passed away when the Anti- 
type was come. 

The nature and meaning of the various kinds 
of sacrifice is partly gathered from the form of 
their institution and ceremonial, partly from the 
teaching of the Prophets, and partly from the 
N. T., especially the Epistle to the Hebrews. All 
had relation, under different aspects, to a Covenant 
between God and man. 

The SIN-OFFERING represented that Covenant 
as broken by man, and as knit together again, by 
God's appointment, through the “shedding of 
blood.” Its characteristic ceremony was the 
sprinkling of the blood before the veil of the 
Sanctuary, the putting some of it on the horns of 
the altar of incense, and the pouring out of all the 
rest at the foot of the altar of bunit-offering. The 
flesh was in no case touched by the offerer; either 
it was consumed by fire without the camp, or it 
was eaten by the priest alone in the holy place, 


and everything that touched it was holy (w3})." 
This latter point marked the distinction from the 
peace-otlering, and showed that the sacrificer had 
been rendered unworthy of communion with God. 
The shedding of the blood, the symbol of life, sig- 
nified that the death of the offender was deserved 
for sin, but that the death of the victim was ac- 
cepted for his death by the ordinance of God's 


a Some render this (like Sacer) “accursed; but 
the primitive meaning ‘clean,’ and the usage of the 
word, seem decisive against this. LXX. ayia (vid. 
Gesen. s. v.). 


b In Lev. i. 4, it is said to “atone” (TDD, é. e. to 
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mercy. This is seen most clearly in the cere. 
monial of the Day of Atonement, when, after the 
sacrifice of the one goat, the high-priest’s hand was 
laid on the head of the scape-goat — which was 
the other part of the sin-offering — with confession 
of the sins of the people, that it might visibly bear 
them away, and so bring out explicitly, what in 
other sin-offerings was but implied. Accordingly 
we find (see quotation from the Mishna in QOutr. 
De Sacr. i. c. xv., § 10) that, in all cases, it was 
the custom for the offerer to lay his hand on the 
head of the sin-offering, to confess generally or 
specially his sins, and to say, ‘‘ Let thts be my ex- 
piation.”” Beyond all doubt, the sin-offering dis- 
tinctly witnessed, that sin existed in man, that the 
‘‘ wages of that sin was death,’’ and that God had 
provided an Atonement by the vicarious suffering 
of an appointed victim. The reference of the 
Baptist to a “‘ Lamb of God who taketh away the 
sins of the world,’ was one understood and hailed 
at once by a “true [sraelite.’’ 


The ceremonial and meaning of the Burnt- 
OFFERING were very different. The idea of ex- 
piation seems not to have been absent from it 
(for the blood was sprinkled round about the altar 
of sacrifice);® and, before the Levitical ordinance 
of the sin-offering to precede it, this idea may 
have been even prominent. But in the system of 
Leviticus it is evidently only secondary. The 
main idea is the offering of the whole victim to 
God, representing (as the laying of the hand on 
its head shows) the devotion of the sacrificer, body 
and soul, to Him. The death of the victim was 
(so to speak) an incidental feature, to signify the 
completeness of the devotion; and it is to be no- 
ticed that, in all solemn sacrifices, no burnt-offering 
could be made until a previous sin-offering had 
brought the sacrificer again into covenant with 
God. The main idea of this sacrifice must have 
been representative, not vicarious, and the best 
comment upon it is the exhortation in Rom. xii. 1, 
‘‘to present our bodies a living sacrifice, holy and 
ucceptable to God.”’ 


The MEAT-OFFERINGS, the peace or thank- 
offering, the first-fruits, etc., were simply offerings 
to God of his own best gifts, as a sign of thankful 
homage, and as a means of maintaining his service 
and his servants. Whether they were regular or 
voluntary, individual or national, independent or 
subsidiary to other offerings, this was still the lead- 
ing idea. ‘The meat-otfering, of flour, oil, and 
wine, seasoned with salt, and hallowed by frankin- 
cense, was usually an appendage to the devotion 
implied in the burnt-offering; and the peace-ofier- 
ings for the people held the same place in Aaron's 
first sacrifice (Lev. ix. 22), and in all others of 
special solemnity. ‘The characteristic ceremony in 
the peace-offering was the eating of the flesh by 
the sacrificer (after the fat had been burnt before 
the Lord, and the breast and shoulder given to the 
priests). It betokened the enjoyment of com- 
munion with God at “the table of the Lord,” in 
the gifts which his mercy had bestowed. of which 
a choice portion was offered to Him, to his servants, 
and to his poor (see Deut. xiv. 28, 29). To this 





cover,” and so to do away ;” LXX. eftAacac@at). 
The same word is used below of the sin-offering ; and 
the later Jews distinguish the burnt-offering as aton- 
ing for thoughts and designs, the sin-offering for acts 
of transgression. (See Jonath. Paraphr. on Lev. vi. 
17, etc., quoted by Outram.) 
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view of sacrifice allusion is made by St. Paul in 
Phil iv. 18; Heb. xiii. 15,16. It follows natu- 
rally from the other two. 

_ It is clear from this, that the idea of sacrifice 
is a complex idea, involving the propitiatory, the 
dedicatory, and the eucharistic elements. Any one 
of these, taken by itself, would lead to error and 
superstition. The propitiatory alone would tend 
to the idea of atonement by sacrifice for sin, as 
being effectual without any condition of repent- 
ance and faith; the self-dedicatory, taken alone, 
ignores the barrier of sin between man and God, 
and undermines the whole idea of atonement; the 
eucharistic alone leads to the notion that mere gifts 
ean satisfy God's service, and is easily perverted 
into the heathenish attempt to “bribe ’’ God by 
vows and offerings. All three probably were more 
or less implied in each sacrifice, each element pre- 
dominating in its turn: all must be kept in mind 
in considering the historical influence, the spiritual 
meaning, and the typical value of sacrifice. 

Now the Israelites, while they seem always to 
have retained the ideas of propitiation and of 
eucharistic offering, even when they perverted these 
by half-heathenish superstition, constantly ignored 
the self-dedication which is the link between the 
two, and which the regular burnt-offering should 
have impressed upon them as their daily thought 
and duty. It is therefore to this point that the 
teaching of the Prophets is mainly directed; its 
key-note is contained in the words of Samuel: “ Be- 
hold, to obey is better than sacrifice, and to hearken 
than the fat of rams’ (1 Sam. xy. 22). So Isaiah 
declares (as in i. 10-20) that “the Lord delights 
not in the blood of bullocks, or lambs, or goats; "’ 
that to those who “cease to do evil and learn to 
do well, . . . though their sins be as 
scarlet, they shall be white as snow.’ Jeremiah 
reminds them (vii. 22, 23) that the Lord did not 
“command burnt-offerings or sacrifices '’ under 
Moses, but said, “Obey my voice, and I will be 
your God." Ezekiel is full of indignant protests 
(swe xx. 39-44) against the pullution of God's 
name by offerings of those whose hearts were with 
their idols. Hosea sets forth God's requirements 
(vi. 6) in words which our Lord himself sanc- 
tioned: “I desired mercy and not sacrifice, and 
the knowledge of God more than burnt-offerings.”’ 
Amos (v. 21-27) puts it even more strongly, that 
God ‘hates "’ their sacrifices, unless * judgment 
run down like water, and righteousness like a 
mighty stream.’ And Micah (vi. 6-8) answers 
the question which lies at the root of sacrifice, 
« Wherewith shall I come before the Lord?” by 
the words, ‘‘ What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 
with thy God?"’ All these passages, and many 
others, are directed to one object — not to dis- 
courage sacrifice, but to purify and spiritualize the 
feelings of the offerers. 

The same truth, here enunciated from without, 
is recognized from within by the Psalmist. Thus 
he says, in Ps. xl. 6-11, ‘Sacrifice and meat- 
offering, burnt-offering and sin-offering, Thou hast 
not required;"’ and contrasts with them the hom- 
age of the heart — “mine ears hast Thou bored,” 
and the active service of life — ‘1.0! I come to do 
Thy will, O God.” In Ps. 1. 18, 14, sacrifice is 
contrasted with prayer and adoration (comp. Ps. 
exli. 2): ‘“ Thinkest thou that I will eat bulls’ flesh, 
and drink the blood of goats? Offer unto God 
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and call upon mie in time of trouble.” In Ps. li. 
16, 17, it is similarly contrasted with true repent- 
ance of the heart: “The sacrifice of God is a 
troubled spirit, a broken and a contrite heart.” 

ret here also the next verse shows that sacrifice 
was not superseded, but purified: “ Zhen shalt 
thou be pleased with burnt-offerings and oblations ; 
then shall they offer young bullocks upon thine 
altar.’’ These passages are correlative to the others, 
expressing the feelings, which those others in God's 
name require. It is not to be argued from them, 
that this idea of self-dedication is the main one of 
sacrifice. ‘The idea of propitiation lies below it, 
taken for granted by the Prophets as by the whole 
people, but still enveloped in mystery until the 
Antitype should come to make all clear. For the 
evolntion of this doctrine we must look to the N. 
T.; the preparation for it by the Prophets was (so 
to speak) negative, the pointing out the nullity 
of all other propitiations in themselves, and then 
leaving the warnings of the conscience and the 
cravings of the heart to fix men's hearts on the 
better Atonement to come. 

Without entering directly on the great subject 
of the Atonement (which would be foreign to the 
scope of this article), it will be sufficient to refer 
to the connection, established in the N. T., between 
it and the sacrifices of the Mosaic system. ‘To do 
this, we need do little more than analyze the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, which contains the key of the 
whole sacrificial doctrine. 

In the first place, it follows the prophetic books 
by stating, in the most emphatic terms, the in- 
trinsic nullity of all mere material sacrifices. ‘The 
‘“ gifts and sacrifices ’’ of the first Tabernacle could 
‘never make the sacrificers perfect in conscience ”’ 
(xara ouvelBnow):; they were but “varnal ordi- 
nances, imposed on them till the time of reforma- 
tion’”’ (S:opbdcews ) (Heb. ix. 9, 10). The very 
fact of their constant repetition is said to prove 
this imperfection, which depends on the funda- 
mental principle, ‘‘that it is impossible that the 
blood of bulls and goats should take away sin” 
(x. 4). But it does not lead us to infer, that they 
actually had no spiritual efficacy, if offered in re- 
pentance and faith. On the contrary, the object 
of the whole epistle is to show their typical and 
probationary character, and to assert that in virtue 
of it alone they had a spiritual meaning. Our 
Lord is declared (see 1 Pet. i. 20) “to have been 
foreordained "’ as a sacrifice ‘ before the foundation 
of the world;” or (as it is more strikingly ex- 
pressed in Rev. xiii. 8) ‘slain from the foundation 
of the world.”’ The material sacrifices represented 
this Great Atonement, as already made and ac- 
cepted in God's foreknowledge; and to those who 
grasped the ideas of sin, pardon, and self-dedica- 
tion, symbolized in them, they were means of enter- 
ing into the blessings which the One True Sacrifice 
alone procured. Otherwise the whole sacrificial 
system could have been only a superstition and a 
snare. ‘The sins provided for by the sin-offering 
were certainly in some cases moral. [See Srn- 
OFFERING.] The whole of the Mosaic description 
of sacrifices clearly implies some real spiritual bene- 
fit to be derived from them, besides the temporal 
privileges belonging to the national theocracy. 
Just as St. Paul argues (Gal. iii. 15-29) that the 
Promise and Covenant to Abraham were of pri- 
mary, the Law only of secondary, importance, so 
that men had under the Law more than they had 


thanksgiving, pay thy vows to the Most Highest, !5y the Law; so it must be said of the Levitical 
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sacrifices. They could convey nothing in them- | the 1D piste to the Hebrews, as typified by the sin- 


selves; yet, as types, they might, if accepted by a: offering 


true, though necessarily imperfect, faith, be means 
of conveying in some devree the blessings of the 
Antitype. 

This typical character of all sacrifice being thus 
set forth, the next point dwelt upon is the union 
in our Lord’s person of the priest, the offerer, and 
the sacrifice. [PRtEst.] The imperfection of all 
sacrifices, which made them, in themselves, liable 
to superstition, and even inexplicable, lies in this, 
that, on the one hand, the victimn seems arbitrarily 
chosen to be the substitute for, or the representa- 
tive of, the sacrificer; and that, on the other, if 
there be a barrier of sin between man and God, 
he has no right of approach, or security that his 
sacrifice will be accepted; that there needs, there- 
fore, to be a Mediator, 2. e. (according to the defi- 
nition of Heb. v. 1-4), a true Priest, who shall, 
as being One with man, offer the sacrifice, and 
accept it, as heing One with God. It is shown 
that this imperfection, which necessarily existed in 
all types, without which indeed they would have 
been substitutes, not preparations for the Antitype, 
was altogether done away in Him; that in the 
first place He, as the representative of the whole 
human race, offered no arbitrarily-chosen victim, 
but the willing sacrifice of his own blood; that, in 
the second, He was ordained by God, by a solemn 
oath, to be a high-priest forever, « after the order 
of Melchizedek,’’ one *& in al) points tempted like 
as we are, vet without sin,’ united to our human 
nature, susceptible to its infirmities and_ trials, 
yet, at the same time, the True Son of God, ex- 
alted far above all created things, and ever living 
to make intercession in heaven, now that his sacri- | a 
fice is over; and that, in the last place, the barrier 
between man and God is by his mediation done 
away forever, and the Most Holy Place once for 
all opened to man. All the points, in the doctrine 
of sacrifice, which had before been unintelligible, 
were thus made clear. 

This being the case, it next follows that all the 
various kinds of sacrifices were, each in its meas- 
ure, representatives and types of the various aspects 
of the Atonement. It is clear that the Atonement, 
in this epistle, as in the N. T. generally, is viewed 
in a twofold light. 

Qn the one hand, it is set forth distinctly as a 
vicarious sacrifice, which was rendered necessary by 
the sin of man, and in which the Lord bare the 
sins of many."’ It is its essential characteristic, 
that in it He stands absolutely alone, offering his 
nacrifice without any reference to the faith or the 
conversion of men — offering it indeed for those 
who “were still sinners’? and at enmity with God. 
Moreover it is called a “ propitiation ’ ({Aagos or 
iAagrhpiov, Rom. iii. 25; 1 John ii. 2); a “ ran- 
som"? (aroAuTpwais, Rom. iii. 24; 1 Cor. i. 30, 
&e.); which, if words mean anything, must imply 
that it makes a change in the relation between 
God and man, from separation to union, from 
wrath to love, and a change in man's state from 
bondage to freedom. In it, then, He stands out 
alone as the Mediator between God and man; and 
his sacrifice is offered once for all, never to be imi- 
tated or repeated. 

Now this view of the Atonement is set forth in 


a T¢ may be remembered that devices, sometimes 
ludicrous, sometimes horrible, were adopted to make 
the victim appear willing; and that voluntary sacri- 


; especially by that particular sin-oftering 
with which the high-priest entered the Most Holy 
Place on the Great Day of Atonement (ix. 7-12); 
and by that which hallowed the in: wugurition of 
the Mosaic covenant, and cleansed the vessels of its 
ministration (ix. 13-23). In the same way, Christ 
is called “ our Passover, sacrificed fur us °* (1 Cor. 
v. 7); and is said, in even more startling lanzuage, 
to have been itmade sin for us,”’ though He “knew 
no sin’ (2 Cor. v. 21). This typical relation is 
pursued even into details, and our Lord's suffering 
without the city is compared to the burning of the 
public or priestly sin-offerings without the eamp 
(Heb. xiii. 10-13). The altar of sacrifice (@uer- 
agrhpiov) i is said to have its antitype in his Pas- 
sion (xiii. 10). All the expiatory and propitiatory 
sacrifices of the Law are now for the first time 
brought into full light. And though the prin- 
ciple of vicarious sacrifice still reniains, and must 
Temain, a mystery, yet the fact of its existence in 
Him ig illustrated by a thousand types. As the 
sin-offering, though not the earliest, is the most 
fundamental of all sacrifices, so the aspect of the 
Atonement, which it symbolizes, is the one on which 
all others rest. 

On the other hand, the sacrifice of Christ is set 
forth to us as the "completion of that perfect 
obedience to the will of the Father, which is the 
natural duty of sinless man, in which Ife is the 
representative of all men, and in which He calls 
upon us, when reconciled to God, to “take up the 
Cross and follow Him.” In the days of his flesh 
He offered up prayers and supplications . . . 
and was heard, in that He feared; though He were 

Son, yet learned He obedience by the things 
which he sutfered: and being made perfect" (by 
that suffering; see ii. 10), « He became the author 
of salvation to all them that obey Him” (v. 7, 8, 
9). In this view his death is not the principal 
object; we dwell rather on his lowly incarnation, 
and his life of humility, temptation, and suffering, 
to which that death was but a fitting close. In 
the passage above referred to the allusion is not to 
the Cross of Calvary, but to the agony in Gethsem- 
ane, which bowed his human will to the will of 
his Father. ‘The main idea of this view of the 
Atonement is representative, rather than vicarious. 
In the first view the “second Adam" undid by 
his atoning blood the work of evil which the first 
Adam did; in the second He, by his pertect obe- 
dience, did that which the first Adam left undone, 
and, by his grace making us like Himself, calls 
upon us to follow Him in the same path. ‘This 
latter view is typified by the burnt-offering: in 
respect of which the N. T. merely quotes and en- 
forces the languayve already cited trum the QO. T., 
and especially (see Heb. x. 6-9) the words of Ps. 
xl. 6, &c., which contrast with material sacrifice the 
“doing the will of God.” It is one, which cannot 
be dwelt upon at all without a previous implication 
of the other; as both were embraced in one act, so 
are they inseparably connected in idea. Thus it is 
put forth in Rom. xii. 1, where the “ mercies of 
God" (i. e. the free salvation, through the sin- 
offering of Christ's blood, dwelt upon in all the 
preceding part of the epistle) are made the ground 
for calling on us ‘to present our bodies, a diving 





fice, ruch as that of the Decii, was held to be the 
noblest of all. 


SACRIFICE 


sacrifice, huly and acceptable to God,” inasmuch 
as we are all (see v. 3) one with Christ, and mem- 
bers of his body. In this sense it is that we are 
said to be ‘crucified with Christ’ (Gal. il. 20; 
Rom. vi. 6); to have “the sufferings of Christ 
abound in us” (2 Cor. i. 5); even to “ fill up that 
which is behind” (ra Sorepnuara) thereof (Col. i. 
24): and to “be offered’ (awevderGas) ‘upon the 
sacrifice of the faith’’ of others (Vhil. ii. 17; comp. 
2 Tim. iv. 6; 1 John iii. 16). As without the 
sin-offering of the Cross, this, our burnt-offering, 
would be impossible, so also without the burnt- 
offering the sin-offering will to us be unavailing. 

With these views of our Lord's sacrifice on earth, 
as typified in the Levitical sacrifices ou the outer 
altar, is also to be connected the offering of his in- 
tercession for us in heaven, which was represented 
by the incense. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
this part of his priestly ottice is dwelt upon, with 
particular reference to the offering of incense in 
the Most Holy Place by the hizh-priest on the 
Great Day of Atonement (Heb. ix. 24-28: comp. 
iv. 14-16, vi. 19, 20, vii. 25). It implies that the 
sin-offering has been made once for all, to rend 
asunder the veil (of sin) between man and God; 
and that the continual burnt-oftering is now ac- 
cepted by Him tor the sake of the (rreat Interced- 
ing High-priest. That intercession is the strength 
of our prayers, and “with the smoke of its in- 
cense’’ they rise up to heaven (Rev. viii. 4). 
[PRAYER. ] 

The typical sense of the meat-offering, or peace- 
offering, is less connected with the sacritice of 
Christ himself, than with those sacritices of praise, 
thanksgiving, charity, and devotion, which we, as 
Christians, offer to God, and “ with which he is 
well pleased '’ (Heb. xiii. 15, 16) as with “an odor 
of sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable to God" (Phil. 
iv. 18). They betoken that, throuch the peace won 
by the sin-otfering, we have already been enabled 
to dedicate ourselves to Good, and they are, as it 
were, the ornaments and accessories of that self- 
dedication. 

Such is a brief sketch of the doctrine of Sacri- 
fice. It is seen to have been deeply rooted in 
men’s hearts; and to have been, from the begin- 
ning, accepted and sanctioned by God, and’ made 
by Him one channel of his Revelation. In virtue 
of that sanction it had a value, partly symbolical, 
partly actual, but in all respects derived trom the 
one [rue Sacrifice, of which it was the tvpe. It 
involved the expiatory, the self-dedicatory, and 
the eucharistic ideas, each gradually developed and 
explained, but all capable of full explanation only 
by the light reflected back from the Antitype. 

On the antiquarian part of the subject valuable 
information may be found in Spencer, De Leyi/rus 
Hebreorum, and Outram, De Sacrificiis. The 
question of the origin of sacrifice is treated clearly 
on either side by l'aber, On the (Divine) Origin of 
Sacrifice, and by Davidson, Inquiry into the Origin 
of Sacrifice; and Warburton, Div. Leg. (b. ix. 
e. 2). On the general subject, see Magee’s Jisser- 
tation on Atonement ; the Appendix to Tholuck's 
Treatise on the Hebrews; Kurtz, Der Alttesta- 
mentliche Opfercultus, Mitau, 1862 (Eng. transla- 
tion by James Martin, Edinb. 1863, in Clark's 
Foreign Theol. Litr.; comp. Bibl. Sacra, ix. 27- 
51]; and the catalogue of authorities in Winer’s 
Realworterb., = Opfer. But it needs for its con- 
sideration little but. the careful study of Scripture 
itself. A. B. 
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@ For other works on this subject see the refer- 
ences under LrEviricus (Amer. ed.), vol. ii. p. 
1653 6, and the list prefixed to the work of Kurtz, 
just referred to. See also an article by Dr. G. R. 
Noyes, Zhe Scripture Doctrine of Sacrifice, in 
the Christian Fxraminer (Boston) for Sept. 1855, 
and the learned and elaborate discussion of the 
subject in Kalisch’s Levitscus, part i. (Lond. 1867), 
pp. 1-416. A. 

SADAMI’AS (Sadanias). The name of 
SnALLUM, one of the ancestors of Ezra, is so writ- 
ten in 2 Esdr. i. 1. 

SA’DAS (‘Apyal; Alex. Aoraa; [Ald. Zudds:] 
Archad), AzGAWb (1 Esdr. v. 13; comp. Izr. ti. 
12). The form Sadas is retained foi the Geneva 
version. [This form, it will be observed, is the 
reading of the Aldine edition. — A.] 


SADDE’'US (Aoddaios; (Vat. Avdaios;] Alex. 
AoAdaios; (Ald. Aaddaios: J Loddeus). “Ippo, the 
chief at the place Casiphia,"’ is called in 1 Esdr. viii. 
45, “ Saddeus the captain, who was in the place of 
the treasury.” In 1 Esdr. viii. 46 the name is 
written “ Daddeus ’? in the A. V., as in the Ge- 
neva Version of both passages. 

* SADDLE. (CAMEL; FuRNITURE; HORSE; 
Mute. ] 

SADDUC (Sad8obK0s; [Vat. SadsovdAovxos, 
Mai, £rrata:] Sadvc). ZavoK the high-priest, 
ancestor of Ezra (1 Itsdr. viii. 2). 

SAD/DUCEES (ZaSSouxato:: Sadducai: 
Matt. iii. 7, xvi. 1, 6, 11, 12, xxii. 23, 34; Mark 
xii. 18; Luke xx. 27; Acts iv. 1, v. 17, xxiii. 6, 7, 
8). A religious party or school among the Jews 
at the time of Christ, who denied that the oral law 
was a revelation of God to the Israelites, and who 
deemed the written law alone to be obligatory on 
the nation, as of Divine authority. Although fre- 
quently mentioned in the New Testament in con- 
junction with the Pharisees, they do not throw 
such vivid light as their great antagonists on the 
real sivnificance of Christianity. Except on one 
occasion, when they united with the Pharisees in 
insidiously asking fora sign from heaven (Matt. 
xvi. 1, 4, 6), Christ never assailed the Sadducees 
with the same bitter denunciations which he ut- 
ters against the Pharisees; and they do not, like 
the Pharisees, seem to have taken active measures 
for causing him to be put to death. In this re- 
spect, and in many others, they have not been so 
influential as the Pharisees in the world's history ; 
but still they deserve attention, as representing 
Jewish ideas before the Vharisees became tri- 
umphant, and as illustrating one phase of Jewish 
thought at the time when the new religion of 
Christianity, destined to produce such a moment- 
ous revelution in the opinions of mankind, issued 
from Judea. 

Authorities. — The sources of information re- 
specting the Sadducees are much the same as for 
the Vharisees. [PiHanisers, vol. iii. p. 2472.] 
There are, however, some exceptions nevatively. 
Thus, the Sadducees are not spoken of at all in the 
fourth Gospel, where the Pharisees are frequently 
mentioned, John vii. 32, 45, xi. 47, 57, xviii. 3, 
viii. 3, 13-19, ix. 13; an omission which, as Geiger 
suggests, is not unimportant in reference to the 
criticism of the Gospels (Urachrift und Ueberset- 
zungen der Bibel, p. 107). Moreover, while St. 
Paul had been a Pharisee and was the son of a 
Pharisee; while Josephus was a Pharisee, and the 
Mishna was a Pharisaical digest of Pharisaical 
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opinions and practices, not a single undoubted 
writing of an acknowledged Sadducee has come 
down to us, so that for an acquaintance with their 
opinions we are mainly dependent on their antago- 
nists. ‘This point should be always borne in mind 
in judging their opinions, and forming an estimate 
of their character, and its full bearing will be duly 
appreciated by those who reflect that even at the 
present day, with all the checks against misrepre- 
sentation arising from publicity and the invention 
of printing, probably no religious or political party 
in England would be content to accept the state- 
ments of an opponent as giving a correct view of 
ite opinions. 

Origin of the name. — Like etymologies of 
words, the orivin of the name of a sect is, in some 
cases, almost wholly inmaterial, while in other 
cases it is of extreme importance towards under- 
standing opinions which it is proposed to investi- 
gate. ‘The orivin of the name Sadducees is of the 
latter description; and a reasonable certainty on 
this point would go far towards ensuring correct 
ideas respecting the position of the Sadducees in the 
Jewish state. The sulject, however, is involved in 
great difficulties. The Hebrew word by which they 
are called in the Mishna is 7sedudim, the plural of 
Tsadok, which undoubtedly means ‘just,’ or 
‘‘ righteous,”? but which is never used in the Bible 
except as a proper name, and in the Anglican Ver- 
sion is always translated “ Zadok” (2 K. xv. 33; 
2 Sam. viii. 17; 1 Chr. vi. 8, 12, &c.; Neh. iii. 4, 
29, xi. 11). The most obvious translation of the 
word, therefore, is to call them Zadoks or Zadok- 
ites; and « question would then arise as to why 
they were so called. The ordinary Jewish state- 
ment is that they are named from a certain Zadok, 
® disciple of the Antigonus of Socho, who is men- 
tioned in the Mishna (Avé(h i.) as having received 
the oral law from Simon the Just, the last of the 
men of the Great Synagogue. It is recorded of 
this Antigonus that he used to say: “ He not like 
servants who serve their master for the sake of re- 
ceiving a reward, but be like servants who serve 
their master without a view of receiving a reward; "’ 
and the current statement has been that Zadok, 
who gave his name to the Zadokites or Sadducees, 
misinterpreted this saying so far, as not only to 
maintain the great truth that virtue should be the 
rule of conduct without reference to the rewards of 
the individual agent, but likewise to proclaim the 
doctrine that there was no future state of rewards 


and punishments. (See Buxtorf, s. ». PVTE 


@ Aruch, or 'Arfic (INWV!), means * arranged,” 
or set in order.”” The author of this work was an- 
other Rabbi Nathan Ren Jechier, president of the Jew- 
ish Academy at Rome, who died in 1106. a. pv. (See 
Bartolocci, Bibl. Rabb. iv. 261.) The reference to 
Rabbi Nathan, author of the treatise on the Avéth, is 


made in the Aruch under the word POU. The 


treatise itself was published in a Latin translation by 
F. Tayler, at London, 1657. The original passage re- 
specting Zadok‘s disciples is printed by Geiger in He- 
brew, and tranelated by him, Urschri/t, etc., p. 106. 

* Dr. Ginsburg, in his valuable article Sadducees, 
{n the 8d edition of Kitto’s Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit. iii. 781, 
note, correcta Mr. Twistleton's statements respecting 
"the earliest mention” of Rabbi Nathan, and the 
time when he lived. He says: “This Rabbi Nathan 
er Nathan ha- Babi, as he is called in the Talmud, 
because he was a native of Meshan in Babylon (baba 
Bathva, 78 d), wasone.of the most distinguished Mish- 
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Lightfoot's Hore Hebratca on Matth. iii. 8; and 
the Note of Maimonides in Surenhusius’s Mishna, 
iv. 411.) If, however, the statement is traced up 
to its original source, it is found that there is no 
mention of it either in the Mishna, or in any other 
part of the Talmud (Geiger’s Urschrif?, etc., p. 
105), and that the first mention of something of 
the kind is in a small work by a certain Kabbi 
Nathan, which he wrote on the Treatise of the 
Mishna called the Aro¢h, or “ Fathers." But the 
age in which this Rabbi Nathan lived is uncertain 
(Bartolocci, Bibliotheca Magna Rabbinica, vol. iii. 
p- 770), and the earliest mention of him is in a 
well-known Rabbinical dictionary called the Aruch,4 
which was completed about the year 1105, A. D. 
The following are the words of the above-mentioned 
Rabbi Nathan of the Aréth. Adverting to the 
passage in the Mishna, already quoted, respecting 
Antigonus’s saying, he observes:  Antigonus of 
Socho had two disciples who taught the saying to 
their disciples, and these disciples again taught it 
to their disciples. At last these began to scruti- 
nize it narrowly, and said, * What did our Fathers 
mean in teaching this saying? Is it possible that 
a laborer is to perform his work all the day, and 
not receive his wages in the evening? Truly, if 
our Fathers had known that there is another world 
and a resurrection of the dead, they would not have 
spoken thus.’ They then began to separate them- 
selves from the Law; and 80 there arose two sects, 
the Zadokites and Baithusians, the former from 
Zadok, and the latter from Baithos.”” Now it is 
to be observed on this passage that it does not jus- 
tify the once current belief that Zadok himself mis- 
interpreted Antigonus’s saying; and it suggests no 
reason why the followers of the supposed new doc- 
trines should have taken their name from Zadok 
rather than Antigonus. Hearing this in mind, in 
connection with several other points of the same 
nature, such as, for example, the total silence re 
specting any such story in the works of Josephus 
or in the Talmud; the absence of any other special 
information respecting even the existence of the 
supposed Zadok; the improbable and childishly il- 
logical reasons agsigned for the departure of Zadok's 
disciples from the Law; the circumstances that 
Rabbi Nathan held the tenets of the Pharisees, 
that the statements of a Pharisee respecting the 
Sadducees must always be received with a certain 
reserve, that Rabbi Nathan of the Aroth, for aught 
that has ever been proved to the contrary, may 
have lived as long as 1000 years after the first ap- 





naic doctors. In consequence of his bigh birth, as 
his father was Prince of the Captivity in Babylon, 
and his marvellous knowledge of the law, both divine 
and human, ._ . he was created vicar of the patri- 
arch Simon Il. b. Gamaliel II., a. p. 140-168, or presi- 


dent of the tribunal (]J YD AN), He is fre- 


quently quoted in the Talmud asa profound scholar 
of the law (Horajoth,13b; Baba Kama, 2a; Baba 
Mezta, 117 b), and has materially contributed to the 
compilation of the Mishna, as he himself compiled a 
Mishna, which is quoted by the name of Mishnath de 
Rabti Nathan, and which Rabbi Jehudah the holy 
used for the redaction of the present Misana.” But 
after ull, Dr. Ginsburg is disposed to regard the pas- 
sage about the Sadducees in the Ardth of Rabb Na- 
than as by a later hand, “like many other pieces in 
the same work,’ and thinks that its author most 
probably flourished towards the end of the 7th cen- 
tury (p. 733). He himself adopts the riew of Geiger 
respecting the origin of the Sadducees. A. 
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pearance of the Sadducees as a party in Jewish his- 
tory, and that he quotes no authority of any kind 
for his account of their origin, it seems reasonable 
to reject this Rabbi Nathan's narration as unwor- 
thy of credit. Another ancient suggestion concern- 
ing the origin of the name “ Sadducees '’ is in Epi- 
phanius (Adversus Hareses, xiv.), who states that 
the Sadducees called themselves by that name from 
“ righteousness,"’ the interpretation of the Hebrew 
word Zedek; “and that there was likewise an- 
ciently a Zaduk among the priests, but that they 
did not continue in the doctrines of their chief.”’ 
But this statement is unsatisfactory in two re- 
spects: Ist. It does not explain why, if the sug- 
gested etymology was correct, the name of the Sad- 
ducees was not Tsaddikim or Zaddikites, which 
would have been the regular Hebrew adjective for 
the “Just,”’ or ‘Righteous ’’; and Qdly. While it 
evidently implies that they once held the doctrines 
of an ancient priest, Zadok, who is even called their 
chief or master (€xiordrys), it does not directly 
assert that there was any connection between his 
name and theirs; nor vet does it say that the co- 
incidence between the two names was accidental. 
Moreover, it does not give information as to when 
Zadok lived, nor what were those doctrines of his 
which the Sadducees once held, but subsequently 
departed from. The unsatisfactoriness of Epipha- 
nius’s statement is increased by its being coupled 
with an assertion that the Sadducees were a branch 
broken off from Dositheus; or in other words Schis- 
matics from Dositheus (ardowacpa byTres awd Ao- 
oeou); for Dositheus was a heretic who lived about 
the time of Christ (Origen, contra Celsum, lib. i. ¢. 
17; Clemens, Recoynit. ii. 8; Photius, Biblioth. ec. 
xxx.), and thus, if Epiphanius was correct, the 
opinions characteristic of the Sadducees were pro- 
ductions of the Christian era; a supposition con- 
trary to the express declaration of the Pharisee 
Josephus, and to a notorious fact of history, the 
connection of Hyrcanus with the Sadducees more 
than 100 years before Christ. (See Josephus, Ant. 
xiii. 9, § 6, and xviii. 1, § 2, where observe the 
phrase é« rov wdyv apyalov...) ence Epipha- 
nius’s explanation of the origin of the word Saddu- 
cees must be rejected with that of Rabbi Nathan 
of the Ardth. In these circumstances, if recourse 
is had to conjecture, the first point to be consid- 
ered is whether the word is likely to have arisen 
from the meaning of “righteousness,” or from the 
name of an individual. This must be decided in 
favor of the latter alternative, inasmuch as the word 
Zadok never occurs in the Bible, except as a proper 
name; and then we are led to inquire as to who 
the Zadok of the Sadducees is likely to have been. 
Now, according to the existing records of Jewish 
history, there was one Zadok of transcendent im- 
portance, and only one; namely, the priest who 
acted such a prominent part at the time of David, 
and who declared in favor of Solomon, when Abia- 
thar took the part of Adonijah as successor to the 
throne (1 K. i. 32-45). This Zadok was tenth in 
descent, according to the genealogies, from the 
high- priest Aaron; and whatever may be the cor- 
rect explanation of the statement in the 1st Book 
of Kinys, ii. 35, that Solomon put him in the room 
of Abiathar, although on previous occasions he 


@ According to the Mishna, Sanhed. iv. 2, no one 
was " clean,” in the Levitical sense, to act as a judge 
in capital trials, except priests, Levites, and Israclites 
whose daughters might marry priests. This again 
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had, when named with him, been always mentioned 
first (2 Sam. xv. 35, xix. 11; ef. viii. 17), his line 
of priests appears to have had decided preéminence 
in subsequent history. Thus, when in 2 Chr, 
xxxi. 10, Hezekiah is represented as putting a ques- 
tion to the priests and Levites generally, the an. 
swer is attributed to Azariah, “the chief priest of 
the house of Zadok:"’ and in Ezekiel’s prophetic 
vision of the future Temple, “the sons of Zadok “’ 
and ‘the priests the Levites of the seed of Zadok * 
are spoken of with peculiar honor, as those who 
kept the charge of the sanctuary of Jehovah,~when 
the children of Israel went astray (Ezek. xl. 46, 
xliii. 19, xliv. 15, xlviii. 11). Now, as the transi- 
tion from the expression “sons of Zadok '’ and 
‘‘ priests of the seed of Zadok ” to Zadokites is easy 
and obvious, and as in the Acts of the Apostles y. 
17, it is said, “ Then the high-priest rose, and all 
they that were with him, which is the sect of the 
Sadducees, and were filled with indignation,” it has 
been conjectured by Geiger that the Sadducces 
or Zadokites were originally identical with the sons 
of Zadok, and constituted what may be termed a 
kind of sacerdotal aristocracy (Urschrift, etc., p. 
104). To these were afterwards attached all who 
for any reason reckoned themselves as belonging to 
the aristocracy; such, for example, as the families 
of the high-priest; who had obtained consideration 
under the dynasty of Herod. These were for the 
most part judyes,? and individuals of the official 
and governing class. Now, although this view of 
the Sadducees is only inferential, and mainly con- 
jectural, it certainly explains the name better than 
any other, and elucidates at once in the Acts of the 
Apostles the otherwise obscure statement that the 
hiyh-priest, and those who were with him, were the 
sect of the Sadducees. Accepting, therefore, this 
view till a more probable conjecture is suggested, 
some of the principal peculiarities or supposed pe- 
culiarities of the Sadducees will now be noticed in 
detail, although in such notice some points must 
be touched upon, which have been already partly 
discussed in speaking of the Pharisees. 

I. The leading tenet of the Sadducees was the 
negation of the leading tenet of their opponents. 
As the Pharisees asserted, so the Sadducees denied, 
that the Israelites were in possession of an Oral 
Law transmitted to them by Moses. The manner 
in which the Pharisees may have gained acceptance 
for their own view is noticed elsewhere in this work 
(vol. iii. p. 2474]; but, for an equitable estimate 
of the Sadducees, it is proper to bear in mind 
emphatically how destitute of historical evidence 
the ductrine was which they denied. That doctrine 
is at the present day rejected, probably by almost 
all, if not by all, Christians; and it is indeed so 
foreign to their ideas, that the greater number of 
Christians have never even heard of it, though it 
is older than Christianity, and has been the sup- 
port and consolation of the Jews under a series of 
the most cruel and wicked persecutions to which 
any nation has ever been exposed during an equal 
number of centuries. It is likewise now main- 
tained, all over the world, by those who are called 
the orthodox Jews. It is therefore desirable, to 
know the kind of arguments by which at the 
present day, in an historical and critical age, the 


tallies with the explanation offered in the text, of the 
Sadducees, as a sacerdotal aristocracy, being ‘ with 
the high-priest.” 
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doctrine is defended. For this an opportunity has 
been given during the last three years by a learned 
French Jew, Grand-Rabbi of the circumscription 
of Colmar (Klein, Le Juduisme, ou la Verité sur 
le Tulinud, Mulhouse, 1859), who still asserts as a 
fact, the existence of a Mosaic Oral Law. To do 
full justice to his views, the original work should 
be perused. But it is doing no injustice to his 
learning and ability, to point out that not one 
of his arguments has a positive historical value. 
Thus he relies mainly on the inconceivability (as 
will be again noticed in this article) that a Divine 
revelation should not have explicitly proclaimed the 
doctrine of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, or that it should have promulzated laws, 
left in such an incomplete form, and requiring so 
much explanation, and so many additions, as the 
laws in the Pentateuch. Now, arguments of this 
kind may be sound or unsound; based on reason, 
or illogical; and for many they may have a philo- 
sophical or theological value; but they have no 
pretense to be regarded as historical, inasmuch as 
the assumed premises, which involve a knowledge 
of the attributes of the Supreme Being, and the 
manner in which He would be likely to deal with 
man, are far beyond the limits of historical verifi- 
cation. The nearest approach to an_ historical 
argument is the following (p. 10): “In the first 
place, nothing proves better the fact of the exist- 
ence of the tradition than the belief itself in the 
tradition. An entire nation does not suddenly 
forget its religious code, its principles, its laws, the 
daily ceremonies of its worship, to such a point, 
that it could easily be persuaded that a new doc- 
trine presented by sume impostors is the true and 
only explanation of its law, and has always de- 
termined and ruled its application. Holy Writ 
often represents the Israelites as a stiff-necked 
people, impatient of the religious yoke, and would 
it not be attributing to them rather an excess of 
docility, a too great condescension, a blind obe- 
dience, to suppose that they suddenly consented to 
troublesome and rigorous innovations which some 
persons miyht have wished to impose on thein 
some fine morning? Such a supposition destroys 
itself, and we are obliged to acknowledge that the 
tradition is not a new invention, but that its birth 
goes buck to the origin of the religion; and that. 
transmitted from father to son as the word of God, 
it lived in the heart of the people, identified itself 
with the blood, and was always considered as an 
inviolable authority.’ But if this passage is care- 
fully examined, it will be seen that it does not 
supply a single fact worthy of being regarded as a 
proof of a Mosaic Oral Law. Independent. testi- 
mony of persons contemporary with Moses that he 
had transmitted such a law to the Israelites would 
be historical evidence; the testimony of persons in 
the next generation as to the existence of such an 
Ural Law which their fathers told them came from 
Moses, would have been secondary historical evi- 
dence; but the belief of the Israelites on the point 
1,200 years after Moses, cannot, in the absence of 
any intermediate testimony, be deemed evidence of 
an historical fact. Moreover, it is a mistake to 


@ See p. 32 of Essay on the Revenues of the Church 
of Engiand, by the Rev. Morgan Cove, Prebendary of 
Hereford, and Rector of Eaton Bishop. 6578 pp. Lon- 
don, Rivington, 1816. Third edition. Thus do we 
return again to the original difficulty [the origin of 
tithes], to the solution of which the strength of human 
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assume, that they who deny a Mosaic Oral Law, 
imagine that this Oral Law was at some one time, 
as one great system, introduced suddenly amongst 
the Israelites. The real mode of conceiving what 
occurred is far different. After the return from 
the Captivity, there existed probably amongst the 
Jews a large body of customs and decisions not 
contained jn the Pentateuch; and these had prac- 
tical authority over the people long before they 
were attributed to Moses. ‘Ihe only phenomenon 
of importance requiring explanation is nut the ex- 
istence of the customs sanctioned by the Oral Law, 
but the belief accepted by a certain portion of the 
Jews that Moses had divinely revealed those cus- 
toms as laws to the Israelites. ‘lo explain this 
historically from written records is impossible, from 


ithe silence on the subject of the very scanty his- 


torical Jewish writings purporting to be written 
between the return from the Captivity in 538 before 
Christ and that uncertain period when the canon 
was closed, which at the earliest could not have 
been long before the death of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
B. Cc. 164. For all this space of time, a period of 
about 374 years, a period as long as from the acces- 
sion of Henry VII. to the present year (1862) we 
have no Hebrew account, nor in fact any con- 
temporary account, of the history of the Jews in 
Palestine, except what may be contained in the 
short works entitled Ikzra and Nehemiah. And 
the last named of these works does not carry 
the history much later than one hundred years 
after the return from the Captivity: so that there 
is a long and extremely important period of more 
than two centuries and a half before the heroic 
rising of the Maccabees, during which there is a 
total absence of contemporary Jewish history. In 
this dearth of historical materials, it is idle to 
attempt a positive narration of the circumstances 
under which the Oral Law became assigned to 
Moses as its author. It is amply sufficient if a 
satisfactory suggestion is made as to how it might 
have been attributed to Moses, and in this there is 
not much difliculty for any one who bears in mind 
how notoriously in ancient times laws of a much 
later date were attributed to Minos, Lycurgus, 
Solon, and Numa. The unreasonableness of sup- 
posing that the belief in the oral traditions being 
from Moses must have coincided in point of time 
with the acceptance of the oral tradition, may be 
illustrated by what occurred in England during 
the present century. During a period when the 
fitness of maintaining the clergy by tithes was 
contested, the theory was put forth that the origin 
of tithes was to be assigned to ‘‘an unrecorded 
revelation made to Adam.""@ Now, let us suppose 
that England was a country as small as Judwa; 
that the English were as few in number as the 
Jews of Judwa must have been in the time of 
Nehemiah, that a temple in London was the centre 
of the English religion, and that the population 
of London hardly ever reached 50,000. [JEnu- 
SALEM, ii. 1320.] Let us further suppose that 
printing was not invented, that manuscripts were 
dear, and that few of the population could read. 
Under such circumstances it is not impossible that 





reason is unequal. Nor does there remain any other 
method of solving it, but by assigning the origin of 
the custom, and the peculiar observance of it, to some 
unrecorded revelution made to Adam, and by him and 
hia descendants delivered down to posterity.” 
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the assertion of an unrecorded revelation made to 
Adam, might have been gradually accepted by a 
large religious party in England as a divine author- 
ity for tithes. If this belief had continued in the 
same party during a period of more than 2,000 
years, if that party had become dominant in the 
Enclish Church, if for the first 250 years every 
contemporary record of English history became lost 
to mankind, and if all previous English writings 
merely condemned the belief by their silence, so 
that the precise date of the origin of the belief 
could not be ascertained, we should have a parallel 
to the way in which a belief in a Mosaic Oral Law 
may possibly have arisen. Yet it would have been 
very illogical for an English reasoner in the year 
4000 A. D. to have argued from the burden and 
annoyance of paying tithes to the correctness of 
the theory that the institution of tithes was owing 
to this unrecorded revelation to Adam. It is not 
meant by this illustration to suggest that reasons 
as specious could be advanced for such a divine 
origin of tithes as even fcr a Mosaic Oral Law. 


The main object of the illustration is to show that! 
| Moreover, even in a more restricted indefinite sense, 


the existence of 2 practice, and the belief as to the 
origin of a practice, are two wholly distinct points; 
and that there is no necessary connection in time 
between the introduction of a practice, and the in- 
troduction of the prevalent belief in its origin. 

Under this head we may add that it must not be 
assumed that the Sadducees, because thev rejected 
a Mosaic Oral Law, rejected likewise all traditions 
and all decisions in explanation of passages in the 
Pentateuch. Although they protested ayainst the 
assertion that such puints had been divinely settled 
by Moses, they probably, in numerous instances, 
followed practically the same traditions as the 
Pharisees. ‘This will explain why in the Mishna 
specific points of difference between the Pharisees 
and Sadducees are mentioned, which are so unim- 
portant; such, e. g. as whether touching the Holy 
Seriptures made the hands technically unclean,” 
in the Levitical sense, and whether the stream 
which flows when water is poured from a clean 
vessel into an unclean one is itself technically 
“clean ’*’ or “unclean” ( Yadaim, iv. 6, 7). If 
the Pharisees and Sadducees had differed on all 
matters not directly contained in the Pentatench, 
it would scarcely have been necessary to partic- 
ularize points of difference such as these, which 
to Christians imbued with the genuine spirit of 
Christ's teaching (Matt. xv. 11; Luke xi. 37-40), 
must appear so trifling, as almost to resemble the 
products of a diseased imagination.4 

If. The second distinguishing doctrine of the 
Sadducees, the denial of man's resurrection after 
death, fullowed in their conceptions as a logical 
conclusion from their denial that Moses had re- 
vealed to the Israelites the Oral Law. For on a 
point so momentous as a second life beyond the 
grave, no religious party among the Jews would 
have deenied thenselves bound to accept any doc- 
trine as an article of faith, unless it had been 
proclaimed by Moses, their great levislator; and it 


@ Many other points of difference, ritual and jurid- 
jeal, are mentioned in the Gemaras. See (iraetz 
(iii. 514-518). But it seems unsafe to admit the 
Gemaras as an authority for statements respecting 
the Pharisees and Sadducees. See, as to the date of 
those works, the article PHARiszes. 

b See De Senectute, xxiii. Thia trentise was com- 
posed within two years before Cicero's death, and 
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is certain that in the written Law of the Penta- 
teuch there is « total absence of any assertion by 
Moses of the resurrection of the dead. ‘The ab- 
sence of this doctrine, so far as it involves a future 
state of rewards and punishments, is emphatically 
manifest from the numerous occasions for its in- 
troduction in the Pentateuch, among the promises 
and threats, the blessings and curses, with which a 
portion of that great work abounds. In the Law 
Moses is represented as promising to those who are 
obedient to the commands of Jehovah the most 
alluring temporal rewards, such as success in busi- 
ness, the acquisition of wealth, fruitful seasons, 
victory over their enemies, long life, and freedom 
from sickness (Deut. vii. 12-15, xxviii. 1-12; Tex. 
xx. 12, xxiii. 25, 26); and he likewise menaces the 
disobedient with the most dreadful evils which can 
afflict humanity, with poverty, fell diseases, dis- 
astrous and discraceful defeats, subjuvation, dis- 
persion, oppression, and overpowering anguish of 
heart (Deut. xxviii. 15-68): but in not a single 
instance does he call to his aid the consolations 
and terrors of rewards and punishments hereafter 


such as might be involved in the transmigration 
of souls, or in the immortality of the soul as 
helieved in by Plato, and apparently by Cicero 
there is a similar absence of any assertion by Moses 
of a resurrection of the dead. This fact is pre- 
sented to Christians in a striking manner by the 
well-known words of the Peutateuch which are 
quoted by Christ in argument with the Sadducees 
on this subject (Ex. iii. 6,16; Mark xii. 26, 27; 
Matt. xxii. 31, 32; Luke xx. 37). It cannot be 
doubted that in such a case Christ would quote to 
his powerful adversaries the most cogent text in 
the Law; and yet the text actually quoted does not 
do more than suggest an inference on this great 
doctrine. Indeed it must be deemed probable that 
the Sadducees, as thev did not acknowledve the 
divine authority of Christ, denied even the lovical 
validity of the inference, and argued that the ex- 
pression that Jehovah was the God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, did not 
necessarily mean more than that Jehovah had been 
the God of those patriarchs while they lived on 
earth, without conveying # sugvestion, one way or 
another, as to whether they were or were not still 
living elsewhere. It is true that in other parts of 
the Old Testament there are individual passages 
which express a belief in a resurrection, such as in 
[s. xxvi. 19; Dan. xii. 2; Job xix. 26, and in some 
of the Psalms; and it may at first sight be a sub- 
ject of surprise that the Sadducees were not con- 
vinced by the authority of those passages. But 
although the Sadducees regarded the books which 
contained these passages as sacred, it is more than 
doubtful whether any of the Jews regarded them 
as sacred in precisely the same sense as the written 
Law. There is a danger here of confounding the 
ideas which are now common amongst Christians, 
who regard the whole ceremonial law as abrogated, 
with the ideas of Jews after the time of Ezra, 





altbough a dialogue, may perhaps be accepted as ex- 
pressing his philosophical opinions respecting the im- 
mortality of the soul. He hnd held, however, very 
different language jn his oration pro Cluentio, cap. 
Ixi., in a passage which is a striking proof of the 
popular belief at Rome in his time. See also Sallust, 
Catilin. li.; Juvenal, ii. 149; and Pliny the Elder, 
vil. 56. 
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while the Temple was still standing, or even with 
the ideas of orthodox modern Jews. ‘To the Jews 
Moses was and is a colossal Form, preéminent in 
authority above all subsequent prophets. Not only 
did his series of signs and wonders in Egypt and 
at the Red Sea transcend in magnitude and _ brill- 
iancy those of any other holy men in the Old 
Testament, not only was he the centre in Mount 
Sinai of the whole legislation of the Israelites, but 
even the mode by which divine communications 
were made to him from Jehovah was peculiar to 
him alone. While others were addressed in visions 
or in dreams, the Supreme Being communicated 
with him alone mouth to mouth and face to face 
(Num. xii. 6, 7, 8; Ex. xxxiii. 11; Deut. v. 4, 
xxxiv. 10-12). Hence scarcely any Jew would 
have deemed himself bound to believe in man's 
resurrection, unless the doctrine had been pro- 
claimed by Moses; and as the Sadducees disbe- 
lieved the transmission of any oral law by Moses, 
the striking absence of that doctrine from the 
written Law freed them from the neceasity of ac- 
cepting the doctrine as divine. It is not meant by 
this to deny that Jewish believers in the resurrec- 
tion had their faith strengthened and confirmed by 
allusions to a resurrection in scattered passages of 
the other sacred writings; but then these passages 
were read and interpreted by means of the central 
light which streamed from the Oral Law. The 
Sadducees, however, not making use of that light, 
would have deemed all such passages inconclusive, 
as being, indeed, the utterances of holy men, yet 
opposed to other texts which had equal claims to 
be pronounced sacred, but which could scarcely be 
supposed to have been written by men who believed 
in a resurrection (Is. xxxviii. 18, 19; Ps. vi. 5, 
xxx. 9, Ixxxviii. 10, 11, 12; Eccl. ix. 4-10). The 
real truth seems to be that, as in Christianity the 
doctrine of the resurrection of man rests on belief 
in the resurrection of Jesus, with subsidiary argu- 
ments drawn from texts in the Old ‘Testament, and 
from man’s instincts, aspirations, and moral nature; 
so; admitting fully the same subsidiary arguments, 
the doctrine of the resurrection among Pharisees, 
and the successive generations of orthodox Jews, 
and the orthodox Jews now living, has rested, and 
rests, on a belief in the supposed Oral Law of 
Moses. On this point the statement of the learned 
Grand-Rabbi to whom allusion has been already 
made deserves particular attention. ‘ What causes 
most surprise in perusing the Pentateuch is the 
silence which it seems to keep respecting the most 
fundamental and the most consoling truths. The 
doctrines of the immortality of the soul, and of 
retribution beyond the tomb, are able powerfully to 
fortify man against the violence of the passions and 
the seductive attractions of vice, and to strengthen 
his steps in the rugged patb of virtue: of them- 
selves they smooth all the difficulties which are 
raised, all the objections which are made, against 
the government of a Divine Providence, and account 
for the good fortune of the wicked and the bad 
fortune of the just. But man searches in vain for 
these truths, which he desires so ardently; he in 
vain devours with avidity each page of Holy Writ; 
he does not find either them, or the simple doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the dead, explicitly 
announced. Nevertheless truths so consoling and 
of such an elevated order cannot have been passed 
over in silence, and certainly God has not relied 
on the mere sagacity of the human mind in order 
to announce them only implicitly. He Aas trans- 
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mitted them verbally, with the means of finding 
them in the text. A supplementary tradition was 
necessary, indispensible: this tradition exists. 
Moses reccived the Law from Sinai, transmitted 
w to Joshua, Joshun to the elders, the elders trans- 
mitted ut to the prophets, and the prophets to the 
men of the great synagogue" (Klein, Le Judaisme 
ou la Verilé sur le Talmud, p. 15). 


In connection with the disbelief of a resurrection 
by the Sadducees, it is proper to notice the state. 
ment (Acts xxiii. 8) that they likewise denied there 
was ‘¢angel or spirit.’’ A perplexity arises as to 
the precise sense in which this denial is to be un- 
derstood.’ Angels are so distinctly mentioned in 
the Pentateuch and other books of the Old Testa- 
ment, that it is hard to understand how those who 
acknowledged the Old Testament to have divine 
authority could deny the existence of angels (see 
Gen. xvi. 7, xix. 1, xxii. 11, xxviii. 12; Ex. xxiii. 
20; Num. xxii. 23; Judg. xiii. 18; 2 Sam. xxiv. 
16, and other passages). The difficulty is increased 
by the fact that no such denial of angels is recorded 
of the Sadducees either by Josephus, or in the 
Mishna, or, it is said, in any part of the Talmudical 
writings. The two principal explanations which 
have been suggested are, either that the Sadducees 
regarded the angels of the Old Testament as tran- 
sitory unsubstantial representations of Jehovah, or 
that they disbelieved, not the angels of the Old 
Testament, but merely the angelical system which 
had become developed in the popular belief of the 
Jews after their return from the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity (Herzfeld, Geschichte des Volkes Jisrael, iii. 
364). Either of these explanations may possibly 
be correct ; and the first, although there are numer- 
ous texts to which it did not apply, would have 
received some countenance from passages wherein 
the same divine appearance which at one time is 
called the “angel of Jehovah" is afterwards called 
simply “ Jehovah '' (see the instances pointed out 


by Gesenius, s. v. TTN'72, Gen. xvi. 7, 13, xxii. 
11, 12, xxxi. 11, 16; ‘Ex. iii. 2, 4; Judg. vi. 14, 
22, xiii. 18, 22). Perhaps, however, another sug- 
gestion is admissible. It appears from Acts xxiii. 
9, that some of the scribes on the side of the 
Pharisees suggested the possibility of a spirit or 
an anyel having spoken to St. Paul, on the very 
occasion when it is asserted that the Sadducees 
denied the existence of angel or spirit. Now the 
Sadducees may have disbelieved in the occurrence 
of any such phenomena in their own time, although 
they accepted all the statements respecting angels 
in the Old Testament; and thus the key to the 
assertion in the 8th verse that the Sadducees denied 
“angel or spirit’ would be found exclusively in 
the 9th verse. This view of the Sadducees may be 
illustrated by the present state of opinion among 
Christians, the great majority of whom do not in 
any way deny the existence of angels as recorded 
in the Bible, and yet they certainly disbelieve that 
angels speak, at the present day, even to the most 
virtuous and pious of mankind. 


IlI. The opinions of the Sadducees respecting 
the freedom of the will, and the way in which 
those opinions are treated by Josephus (Ané. xiii. 
5, § 9), have been noticed elsewhere [PHARISEES, 
iii. 2478], and an explanation has been there sug- 
gested of the prominence given to a difference in 
this respect between the Sadducees and the Phari- 
sees. It may be here added that possibly the great 
stress laid by the Sadducees on the freedom of the 
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will may bave had some connection with their 
forming such a large portion of that class from 
which criminal judges were selected. Jewish phi- 
josophers in their study, although they knew that 
punishments as an instrument of goud were un- 
avoidable, might indulge in reflections that man 
seemed to be the creature of circumstances, and 
might regard with compassion the punishments 
inflicted on individuals whom a wiser moral train- 
ing and a more happily balanced nature might have 
made useful members of society. Those Jews who 
were almost exclusively religious teachers would 
naturally insist on the inability of man to do any- 
thing good if G:od’s Holy Spirit were taken away 
from him (Ps. li. 11, 12), and would enlarge on 
the perils which surrounded man from the tempta- 
tions of Satan and evil angels or spirits (1 Chr. 
xxi. 1; Tob. iii. 17). But it is likely that the 
tendencies of the judicial class would be more prac- 
tical and direct, and more strictly in accordance 
with the ideas of the Levitical prophet Fzekiel 
(xxxiii. 11-19) in a well-known passaye in which he 
gives the responsibility of bad actions, and seems 
to attribute the power of performing good actions, 
exclusively to the individual agent. Hence the 
sentiment of the lines — 
Our acts our Angels are, or good or ill, 
Oar fatal shadows that walk by us still,” 


would express that portion of truth on which the 
Sadducees, in inflicting punishments, would dwell 
with most emphasis: and as, in some sense, they 
disbelieved in angels, these lines have a peculiar 
claim to be regarded as a correct exponent of Sad- 
ducean thought. And yet perhaps, if writings 
were extant in which the Sadducees explained their 
own ideas, we might find that they reconciled these 
principles, as we may be certain that Ezekiel did, 
with other passages apparently of a different import 
in the Old ‘Testament, and that the line of demar- 
cation between them and the Pharisees was not, 
in theory, so very sharply marked as the account 
of Josephus would lead us to suppose. 

IV. Some of the early Christian writers, such 
as [Hippol. Philosephum. ix. 29, and the spu- 
rious addition to Tertull. De Prescr. Iferet. c. 
1 (or 45),] Epiphanius (Heres. xiv.), Origen 
and Jerome (in their respective Commentaries on 
Matt. xxii. 31, 32, 33) attribute to the Sadducees 
the rejection of all the Sacred Scriptures except the 
Pentateuch. Such rejection, if true, would un- 
doubtedly constitute a most insportant additional 
difference between the Sadducees and Pharisees. 
The statement of these Christian writers is, how- 
ever, now generally admitted to have been founded 
on @ misconception of the truth, and probably to 
have arisen from a confusion of the Sadducees 
with the Samaritans. See Lightfoot's Hore He- 
braice on Matt. iii. 7; Herzfeld’s Geschichte des 
Volkes Jisrael, ii. 363. Josephus is wholly silent 
as to an antagonism on this point between the 
Sadducees and Pharisees; and it is absolutely in- 
conceivable that on the three several occasions when 
he introduces an account of the opinions of the 
two sects, he should have been silent respect- 
ing such an antagonism if it had really ex- 
inted (Ant. xiii. 5, § 9, xviii. 1,§ 3; B. J. ii. 8, 





@ The preceding lines would be equally applicable, 
if, as is not improbable, the Sadducees likewise re- 
jected the Chaidzan belief in astrology, so common 
among the Jews and Christians of the Middle Ages : — 
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§ 14). Again, the existence of such a momentous 
antagonism would be incompatible with the man- 
ner in which Josephus speaks of John Hyrcanus, 
who was high-priest and king of Judwa thirty-one 
years, and who nevertheless, having been previously 
a Pharisee, became a Sadducee towards the close 
of bis life. This Hyrcanus, who died about 106 
B. C., had been so inveterately hostile to the Sa- 
maritans, that when about three years before his 
death he took their city Samaria, he razed it to 
the ground; and he is represented to have dug 
caverns in various parts of the soil in order to sink 
the surface to a level or slupe, aud then to have 
diverted streains of water over it, in order to efface 
marks of such a city having ever existed. If the 
Sadducees had come so near to the Samaritans 
as to reject the divine authority of all the books 
of the Uld Testament except the Pentateuch, it is 
very unlikely that Josephus, after mentioning the 
death of Hyrcanus, should have spoken of bim 
as he dues in the following manner: “He was 
esteenied by God worthy of three of the greatest 
privileges, the government of the nation, the dig- 
nity of the high-priesthood, and prophecy. For 
(sod was with him and enabled him to know fu- 
ture events.” Indeed, it may be inferred from 
thia passage that Josephus did not even deem it 
a matter of vital importance whether a high-priest 
was a Sadducee or a Pharisee — a latitude of tolera- 
tion which we may be confident he would not have 
indulged in, if the divine authority of all the books 
of the Old Testament except the Pentateuch, had 
been at stake. What probably bad more intluence 
than anything else in occasioning this misconcep- 
tion respecting the Sadducees, was the circumstance 
that in arguing with them on the doctrine of a 
future life, Christ quoted from the Pentateuch only, 
although there are stronger texts in favor of the 
doctrine in some other books of the Old Testament. 
But probable reasons have been already assigned 
why Christ, in arguing on this subject with the 
Sadducees, referred only to the supposed opinions 
of Moses rather than to isolated passages extracted 
from the productions of any other sucred writer. 


V. In conclusion, it may be proper to notice a 
fact, which, while it accounts for misconceptions of 
early Christian writers respecting the Sadducees, is 
on other grounds well worthy to arrest the atten- 
tion. ‘This fact is the rapid disappearance of the 
Sadducees from history after the first century, and 
the subsequent predominance amony the Jews of 
the opinions of the Pharisees. Two circumstances, 
indirectly, but powerfully, contributed to produce 
this result: Ist. The state of the Jews after the 
capture of Jerusalem by Titus; and 2dly. The 
growth of the Christian religion. As to the first 
point it is ditticult to over-estimate the consterna- 
tion and dismay which the destruction of Jerusalem 
occasioned in the minds of sincerely relizious Jews. 
Their holy city was in ruins; their holy and beau- 
tiful Temple, the centre of their worship and their 
love, had been ruthlessly burnt to the ground, and 
not one stone of it was left upon another: their 
magniticent hopes either of an ideal king who was 
to restore the empire of David, or of a Son of Man 
who was to appear to them in the clouds of heaven, 





“ Man {s his own Star; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man, 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate: 
Nothing to him fails early, or too late.” 
Fietcurk’s Lines * Upon an Honest Man's Fortune.” 
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seemed to them for a while like empty dreams: and 
the whole visible world was, to their imagination, 
black with desolation and despair. In this their hour 
of darkness and anguish, they naturally turned to 
the consolations and hopes of a future state, and the 
doctrine of the Sadducees that there was nothing 
beyond the present life would have appeared to 
them cold, heartless, and hateful. Again, while 
they were sunk in the lowest depths of depression, 
a new religion which they despised as a heresy and 
@ superstition, of which one of their own nation 
was the object, and another the unrivaled mission- 
ary to the heathen, was gradually making its way 
among the subjects of their detested conquerors, 
the Komans. One of the causes of its success was 
undoubtedly the vivid belief in the resurrection of 
Jesus, and a consequent resurrection of all man- 
kind, which was accepted by its heathen converts 
with a passionate earnestness, of which those who 
at the present day are familiar from infancy with 
the doctrine of the resurrection of the dead can 
form only a faint idea. To attempt to check the 
progress of this new religion among the Jews by an 
appeal to the temporary rewards and punishments 
of the Pentateuch, would have been as idle as an 
endeavor to check an explosive power by ordinary 
mechanical restraints. Consciously, therefore, or 
unconsciously, many circumstances combined to 
induce the Jews, who were not Pharisees, but who 
resisted the new heresy, to rally round the stand- 
ard of the Oral Law, and to assert that their holy 
legislator, Moses, had transmitted to his faithful 
people by word of mouth, although not in writing, 
the revelation of a future state of rewards and 
punishments. A great belief was thus built up on 
a great fiction; early teaching and custum supplied 
the place of evidence; faith in an imaginary fact 
produced results as striking as could have flowed 
from the fact itself; and the doctrine of a Mosaic 
Oral Law, enshrining convictions and hopes deeply 
rooted in the human heart, has triumphed for 
nearly 1800 years in the ideas of the Jewish peo- 
ple. This doctrine, the pledge of eternal life to 
them, as the resurrection of Jesus to Christians, is 
still maintained by the majority of our Jewish con- 
temporaries; and it will probably continue to be 
the creed of millions long after the present genera- 
tion of mankind has passed away from the earth.2 
E. T. 

* Literature. —It should be noted, perhaps, 
that the Jewish sects are treated of in the lately 
discovered Philusophumena or Refutatio omnium 
Haresium, now generally ascribed to Hippolytus, 
lib. ix. ec. 18-30. ‘The Sadducees are not named 
by Philo, but Grossmann, De Philos. Sadduceworum, 
4 partt. Lips. 1836-38, 4to, has collected from this 
author a large number of passages which he sup- 
poses to relate to them. His conjectures, however, 
have not been generally adopted by scholars (see 


@In Germany and elsewhere, some of the most 
learned Jews disbelieve in a Mosaic Oral Law; and 
Judaism seems ripe to enter on a vew phase. Based 
on the Old Testament, but avoiding the mistakes of 
the Karuites, it might still have a great future; but 
whether it could last another 1800 years with the be- 
lief in a future life, as a revealed doctrine, depending 
not on a supposed revelation by Moses, but solely on 
acattered texts, in the Hebrew Scriptures, is an in- 
teresting subject for speculation. 


® The primary meaning of wT, according to 
Gesenius and Dietrich, is ** pure; according to First 
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Winer, 23161. Realworterb. and Reuss in Herzog's 
Real-Encykl., art. Sadducder), The more recent 
writers respecting the Sadducees are mentioned 
under the art. PHARISEES, vol. iii. p. 2479. 
Among these, Keim, Derenbourg and Hausrath 
may be specially referred to for a view of the latest 
researches and opinions. See also Fiirst's Ge- 
schichte des Karderthums, 2 vols. Leipz. 1862-65, 
and J. R. Hanne, Die Pharisder u. Sadducaer 
als polit, Parteien, in Hilgenfeld's Zeitschr. f. wiss. 
Theol., 1867, x. 131-179, 239-263. A. 


SA’DOC (Sadoch). 1. ZapoK the ancestor 
of Ezra (2 Esdr. i. 1; comp. Ezr. vii. 2). 

2. (Saduéx: Sadoc.) A descendant of Zerub- 
babel in the genealogy of Jesus Christ (Matt. i. 14). 


SAFFRON (RD73, carcém: xpdxos: crocus) 
ig mentioned only in Cant. iv. 14 with other odorous 
substances, such as spikenard, calamus, cinnamon, 
etc.; there is not the slivhtest doubt that © saf- 
fron "’ is the correct rendering of the Hebrew word: 
the Arabic Kurkum is similar to the Hebrew, and 
denotes the Crocus sativus, or “saftron crocus.” 
Saffron has from the earliest times been in high 
esteem as a perfume: “it is used,” says Rosen- 
miiller (Btb. Bot. p. 138), “for the same purposes 
as the modern pot-pourri.”” Saffron was also used 
in seasoning dishes (Apicius, p. 270); it entered 
into the composition of many spirituous extracts 
which retained the scent (see Beckmann's Hist. of 
/nvent. i. 175, where the whole subject is very fully 
discussed). The part of the plant which was used 
was the stigma, which was pulled out of the flower 
and then dried. Dr. Royle says, that sometimes 
the stigmas are prepared by being submitted to 
pressure, and thus made into cake saffron, a form 
in which it is still imported from Persia into In- 
dia.” Hasselquist (Zrav. p. 36) states that in 
certain places, as around Magnesia, large quanti- 
ties of saffron are gathered and exported to ditterent 
places in Asia and Europe, Kitto (Phys. Hist. of 
Patlest. p. 321) says that the safHower (Carthamus 
tinctorius), a very different plant from the crocus, 
is cultivated in Syria for the sake of the flowers 
which are used in dyeing, but the Karkém no doubt 
denotes the Crocus sativus. The word saffron is 
derived from the Arabic Zafran, “ yellow." This 
plant gives its name to Saffron-Walden, in Essex, 
where it is largely cultivated. It belongs to the 
Natural Order /ridacee. W. H. 


* SAINTS (derived, through the French, from 
the Latin sanctus) occurs in the O. T. sixteen 


times as the translation of wT or its cognates, 
and nineteen times as the translation of YOM, 
which Hebrew words are with a few exceptions rep- 


resented in the ILXCX. by Gyios and Saros respect- 
ively.2 In some instances when applied to men 








* pure,” “tresh;” according to Meier (Hebr. Wur- 
zelw., p. 395) “ séparated.” Hupfeld ascribes to 


NOM (Comm. on Ps. iv. 4) a passive force, “ fe 
vored.”” "Ayos (from agw, dopa, tenerate, akin to 
ayanar. Buttmann'’s Lezilogus, i. 236; F. trans. p. 47) 
seems by derivation to signify ‘very pure,’ then- 
“holy.” The derivation of docos, * hallowed,” is less 
certain (see Benfey, Griech. Wurzeliex. 1. 484 f.). 
"Oocos, common in the classics, in Biblical Greek re- 
cedes from use. As a personal epithet it is applied to 
Christians but once in the N. T., and then in describ- 
ing the official character of a bishop (Tit. i. 8). “Aytos, 
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it describes their inherent personal character (Ps. 
xxx. 4, xxxi. 23, xxxiv. 9, xxxvii. 28, etc.). But 
in the majority of cases it seems to be used in a 
theocratic rather than a morul sense: so that, while 
having often a secondary reference, more or less 
marked, to holiness as the prescribed and appropri- 
ate character of those who bear it, it is applied in- 
discriminately (especially in the later books) to the 
Israelites, as a nation consecrated to God (Ps. 1. 5, 
exxxii. 9; Dan. vii. 18, 21, 22, 25, 27; cf. viii. 24, 
xii. 7; Exod. xix. 6; Num. xvi. 8; 1 Esdr. viii. 
70). 

In the N. T., where it is found 61 times, it uni- 
formly corresponds to the Greek &y:os, and in its 
application to Christians it is not used to designate 
them distinctively as respects either their national- 
ity or their locality, nor does it denote outward 
separation, nor does it refer — at least primarily — 
to their moral characteristics, whether they be 
viewed as pardoned sinners, or as the possessors of 
an imputed holiness, or of some degree of actual ho- 
liness, or as predestined to perfect holiness, or as 
constituting a community the greater or more impor- 
tant number of whom are holy; but it isan appella- 
tion of all Christians as Christians. On becoming 
Christians they become also “saints ’’ (ef. the use 
of the singular in Phil. iv. 21). Yet as in the 
Q. T. the inherent sense of the word often gleams 
through the theocratic, so in the N. T., agreeably 
to the spiritual nature of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, the theocratic sense is regarded as “ fulfilled ”’ 
in the spiritual, the consecration is viewed more as 
internal and personal, the &y:o1 are also truly 7yi- 
aguévor (cf. 1 Cor. i. 2; Eph. i. 1, 4; 1 Pet. ii. 
9). (Note the fluctuation in the meaning of ayi- 
d(e in John xvii. 17, 19; and see Heb. ii. 11.) 
This sense, however, is one which does not so much 
lie in the word itself, as result from the nature of 
the “ people of (iod ” which “ the saints” consti- 
tute; accordingly it comes to view with different 
degrees of distinctness in different passages. ‘The 
value of the term for moral uses is greatly aug- 
mented by this very flexibility and possible com- 
prehensiveness of signification. 

The term is also applied in the O. T. several 
times (Deut. xxxiii. 2; Job v. 1, xv. 15; Ps. 
Ixxxix. 5, 7; Zech. xiv. 5) to the angels as preéin- 
inently ‘holy ’’; and in one obscure passave, Hos. 
xi. 12 (xii. 1, LKX. Aads Gy:0s), to God himself 
(plur. meyest. cf. Josh. xxiv. 19; Prov. ix. 10, 
xxx. 3). In the N. T., also, it is thought by many 
expositors to be used of holy angels in 1 Thess. iii. 
13 (so Jude, ver. 14); in Rev. xv. 3 the reading 
“gaints " is unsustained by the MSS. 

Although the term is used in some passages 
which refer chiefly, if not exclusively, to the con- 
summation of the Messiah's kingdom in the world 
to come (Itph. i. 18; Col. i. 12; cf. Acts xx. 32, 


on the other hand, though found as early as Herod., 
is rare in profane Greek, but very common in the 
Bible — selected by the sacred writers apparently be- 
cause it presents holiness under the aspect of awe 


towards @ person. Its correlate (7}7) first occurs 


on occasion of the appearance of God to Moses (Ex. 
iii. 5). See G. v. Zezschwits, Profangrdcitat, etc., p. 
16 f.; Tittmann, de Syn. in Nov. Test. i. 22 f.; Cre- 
mer, Bebl.-theol. Wirterb. der N. T. Gracitat, pp. 27 f., 
419 f.; Trench, Syr. of N. T., § lxxxviii. p. 312 ff., 
pt. il. p. 182 &. (Amer. ed.). 


@ The unrestricted application of the term seems to 
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xxvi. 18), yet it is nowhere used to designate the 
people of God in heaven, as distinguished from 
those on earth. Nor is it ever restricted to the 
eminently pious in distinction from the mass of 
believers.¢ 

In the saints Christ will be glorified at his com- 
ing (2 Thess. i. 10), and they will be in some sense 
participants in the judyment (1 Cor. vi. 2, 3; ef. 
Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 30). Nowhere in the 
Scriptures are they represented as objects of wor- 
ship, nor is their agency invoked. 

The resurrection of saints, mentioned Matt. 
xxvii. 52, 53, has raised many questions, very few 
of which can be answered confidently. ‘That the 
saints spoken of were brought to life from the dead, 
and that they went into Jerusalem after Christ's 
resurrection and were seen by many, the language 
leaves no doubt. ‘That their tombs were in the 
vicinity of Calvary and were opened contempora- 
neously with the earthquake, appears to be implied 
(cf. ver. 54). That they were not, or at least were not 
solely, departed disciples of Christ seems probable; 
for as yet “many" of them could hardly have 
died. Further, the term “saints '’ applied thus in 
a Christian document to deceased Jews who at the 
same time are spoken of as Kexoinuéver,? still 
more the congruities of the case, make it probable 
that the word has here a distinctive force and de- 
notes Jewish torthies (cf. 1 Pet. iii. 5). The 
arrangement of the words favors the interpretation 
that “they came forth from their sepulchres after 
the Lord's resurrection; ”’ accordingly jyépO0ncay 
has been regarded by some expositors as antici- 
patory, by others more naturally as signifying 
merely “raised to &fe," and so distinguishing the 
Vivification from the quitting the tombs. The 
majority, however, have considered the reanimation 
and the resurrection as simultaneous: some hold- 
ing that both took place at Christ's death, and 
that the risen saints first “came into the holy city 
after his resurrection;’’ while others, and by far 
the greater number, have preferred to make the 
assumption that both were postponed until after 
Christ had risen. Possibly we may find in gjyata 
support for the supposition that they had died 
recently (and so were recognized by those to whom 
they appeared). Certainly there is nothing either 
in the use of this word or of ¢vedavic@noay,¢ nor 
in the context of historic realities in which the 
incident lies imbedded, to favor the theory that 
their appearance was by dream or vision, and con- 
fined to the mind of the “many ’’ who saw them. 
These last we may, in accordance with Acts x. 41, 
plausibly infer to have been followers of Jesus or in 
sympathy with him. Whether the risen saints 
were clothed with immortal bodies and ascended 
with their Lord (as the commentators have been 
commonly pleased to assume), or rose to die again; 





have continued down to the times of Irenmrus and 
Tertullian (Herzog, Real-Encyk. ¥. 670). The clause 
in the Apostles’ Creed relative to “the communion of 
saints ’ is not found in the more ancient forms of that 
Confession. 

&b This word, while it does not seem to warrant any 
doctrinal inferences respecting the nature of the inter- 
mediate state, does appear to be used in the New Test. 
specifically of the righteous dead. 

¢ "Eudavigw would be approprintely used, indeed, 
of a spectral appenrance (cf. Wisd. of Sol. xvii. 4), 
but mny designate no less appropriately an appearance 
in the body. See John xiv. 22. 
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whether they were the only ones among the de- 
parted whose condition was aflected immediately 
by the death of Christ, or were but specimens of 
an effect experienced by all the righteous, or the 
ante-Christian, dead@—we have no means of 
knowing. 

But however perplexing our ignorance may be 
respecting details, the substantial facts stated above 
must be accepted by all who accept the inspired 
record. To discard that record as an interpolation, 
as a few critics have done, is a procedure in direct 
violation of all diplomatic evidence in the case, cor- 
roborated as that evidence is by one or two internal 
characteristics (particularly thy ayiay wdAuy, cf. 
iv. 5). Nor is there any pretext for regarding it as 
a mythical amplification of the fact that graves were 
opened by the earthquake. Matthew, to be sure, 
is the only evangelist who mentions the incident; 
but Mark and Luke concur with him in stating 
that the vail of the Temple was rent. Why, then, 
should we not here as in other cases consider par- 
ticulars not manifestly false, rather as confirmed by 
the concurrence of the other testimonies in refer- 
ence to a part of the story, than as discredited by 
their silence respecting the remainder? And why 
should the existence of apocryphal appendages 
bring suspicion upon this any more than upon 
other portions of the sacred narrative upon which 
such excrescences were formed? Nor can the hy- 
pothesis of Strauss lay claim to plausibility. He 
conceives that the story was fabricated to answer a 
twofold Messianic expectation of the times which 
had not been fulfilled by Jesus during his ministry, 
namely, that the Messiah would effect a general 
resurrection of the pious dead, and that, too, a res- 
urrection to wmmortal life. Yet the narrative is 
made to meet the first requirement only by exag- 
gerating improbably the numerical force of xoAAd; 
and concerning a resurrection to tmmortal life it 
gives, as has been already intimated, no hint. Ob- 
viously the incident ought not to be contemplated 
as an isolated fact, but as one of the accompani- 
ments of the crowning event in the history of a 
being whose entire earthly career was attended by 
miracles. Viewed thus, its blended strangeness 
and appropriateness, its “ probability of improba- 
bility,’ affords a presumption of its truth. 

For a list of the treatises which the passage has 
called forth, the reader may see Hase's Leben Jesu, 
1865, § 119 (5th ed.). An idea of the speculations 
in which writers have indulged here may be gath- 
ered from Calmet’s dissertation, translated in the 
Journal of Sacred Lit. for Jan. 1848, pp. 112-125. 

J.H. T. 


SA’LA (SaAd: Sale). Savan, or SHELAH, 
the father of Eber (Luke iii. 35). 


SA’LAH (nw [a missile, weapon; also 
sprout}: Yard: Sale). The eon of Arphaxad and 


@ There is no propriety in associating, as many 
commentators do, this incident in Matt. with the state- 
ment relative to “the spirits in prison ” (1 Pet. iii. 19). 
Although Peter's language is generally rendered in the 
versions and commentaries, ‘' who were sometime dis- 
obedient,”’ and so Christ's preaching represented as 
having taken place after his death, yet such a trans- 
lation is given in disregard of the fact that awe:Ojcac, 
agreeing as it does with a noun which has the article 
yet itself wanting it, is properly a predicative, not an 
attributive, participle. Says Donaldson (Greek Gram. 
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father of Eber (Gen. x. 24, xi. 12-14; Luke iii. 35). 
The name is significant of extension, the cognate 
verb being applied to the spreading out of the 
roots and branches of trees (Jer. xvii. 8; Ez. xvii. 
6). It thus seems to imply the historical fact of 
the gradual extension of a branch of the Semitic 
race from its original seat in Northern Assyria 
towards the river Euphrates. A place with «a 
similar name in Northern Mesopotamia is noticed 
by Syrian writers (Knobel, in Gen. xi.); but we 
can hardly assume ita identity with the Salah of 
the Bible. Ewald (Gesch. i. 354) and Von Bohlen 
({nirod. to Gen. ii. 205) reyard the name as purely 
fictitious, the former explaining it as a sun or off- 
spring, the latter as the futher of a race. That 
the name is significant does not prove it fictitious, 
and the conclusions drawn by these writers are 
unwarranted. (The proper form of this name is 
SHELAH, which see. — A.] W. L. B. 


SAL’AMIS (Zadauis [prob. fr. GAs, sea, as 
being near the shore]: Sulamis), a city at the 
east end of the island of Cyprus, and the first place 
visited by Paul and Barnabas, on the first mission- 
ary journey, after leaving the mainland at Seleucia. 
Two reasons why they took this course obviously 
sugvest themselves, namely, the fact that Cyprus 
(and probably Salamis) was the native place of 
Barnabas, and the geovraphical proximity of this 
end of the island to Antioch. But a further reason 
is indicated by a circumstance in the narrative 
(Acts xiii. 5). Here alone, among all the Greek 
cities visited by St. l’aul, we read expressly of “ syne 
agogues’’ in the plural. Hence we cunclude that 
there were many Jews in Cyprus. And this is in 
harmony with what we read elsewhere. To say 
nothing of possible mercantile relations in very 
early times (Cnitrim; Cyprus], Jewish residents 
in the island are mentioned during the period 
when the Seleucide reigned at Antioch (1 Mace. 
xv. 23). In the reign of Augustus the Cyprian 
copper-mines were farmed to Herod the Great 
(Joseph. Ant. xvi. 4, § 5), and this would proba- 
ably attract many Hebrew families: to which we 
may add evidence to the same effect from Philo 
(Legat. ad Cuium) at the very time of St. Paul's 
journey. And again at a later period, in the 
reigns of Trajan and Hadrian, we are informed of 
dreadful tumults here, caused by a vast multitude 
of Jews, in the course of which “the whole popu- 
lous city of Salamis became a desert ’’ (Milman's 
Hist. of the Jeacs, iti. 111, 112). We may well 
believe that from the Jews of Salamis came some 
of those early Cypriote Christians, who are 80 
prominently mentioned in the account of the first 
spreading of the Gospel beyond Palestine (Acts 
xi. 19, 20), even before the first missionary expe- 
dition. Munason (xxi. 16) might be one of them. 
Nor ought Mark to be forgotten here. He was at 
Salamis with Paul, and his own kinsman Barnabas; 
and again he was there with the same kinsman after 


8d ed., p. 632): "The participle without the article 
can never be rightly rendered by the relative sentence 
with a definite antecedent, which is equivalent to the 
participle with an article” (cf. The New Cratylus, § 
304 f.). Green in his N. T. Grammar (p. 54, ed. 1862) 
renders the pasange, “ He went and preached to the 
imprisoned spints on their being once on a time dis- 
obedient, when,”’ ete. 

b On this point see Erang. Nicod. (2d Part) c. 17£.; 
Thilo, Cod. Apocr. N. T, pp. 780 f., 810 f.; Tisch. 
Evang. Apocr. p. 301 f. 
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the misunderstanding with St. Paul and the separa- 
tion (xv. 39). 

Salamis was not far from the modern Faina- 
goustu. It was situated near a river called the 
Pedizus, on low ground, which is in fact a contin- 
uation of the plain running up into the interior 
toward the place where Nicosiu, the present capi- 
tal of Cyprus, stands. We must notice in regard 
to Salamis that its harbor is spoken of by Greek 
writers as very good; and that one of the ancient 
tables lays down a road between this city and 
Parnos, the next place which Paul and Barnabas 
visited on their journey. Salamis again has rather 
an eminent position in subsequent Christian his- 
tory. Constantine or his successor rebuilt it, and 
ealled it Constantia (Salamis, que nunc Con- 
stantia dicitur,"’ Hieronym. PAilem.), and, while it 
had this name, Epiphanius was one of its bishops. 

Of the travellers who have visited and described 
Salamis, we must particularly mention lococke 
(Desc. of the East, ii. 214) and Ross (Reisen nach 
Kos, Halkarnassus, Rhodos, und Cypern, pp. 118- 
125). These travellers notice, in the neighborhood 
of Salamis, a village named S¢t. Sergius, which is 
doubtless a reminiscence of Sergius Paulus, and a 
large Byzantine church bearing the name of S/. 
Barnabus, and associated with a legend concerning 
the discovery of his relics. The legend will be 
found in Cedrenus (i. 618, ed. Bonn). [Barna- 
BAS; SERGiUsS PAuULUvs.] J. S. H. 


SALAS’ADAI [4 syl.] ([Alex.] Saracasai: 
[Vat. Rom.) Zapacasat; (Sin. Sapicada, MS. 
19) Lovpicadeé), a variation for Surisadai (Zoupto~ 
adal, Num. i. 6) in Jud. viii. 1. [ZuRIsHADDAL] 

B. F. W. 

SALA‘THIEL (VAN, [orsn>w:) 
SartahihrA: Salathiel: “I have asked God "’ 2), son 
of Jechonias king of Judah, and father of Zoroba- 
bel, according to Matt. i. 12; but son of Neri, and 
father of Zorobabel, according to Luke iii. 27; 
while the genealogy in 1 Chr. iii. 17-19, leaves it 
doubtful whether he is the son of Assir or Jecho- 
nias, and makes Zorobabel his nephew. (ZERUB- 
BANEL.] Upon the incontrovertible principle that 
no genealogy would assign to the true son and heir 
ofa king any inferior and private parentage, whereas, 
on the contrary, the son of a private person would 
naturally be placed in the royal pedigree on his be- 
coming the rightful heir to the throne; we may 
assert, with the utmost confidence, that St. Luke 
gives us the true state of the case, when he informs 
us that Salathiel was the son of Neri, and a de- 
scendant of Nathan the son of David.6 And from 
his insertion in the royal pedigree, both in 1 Chr. 
and St. Matthew's Gospel, after the childless Jecho- 


@ Possibly with an allusion to 1 Sam. i. 20, 27, 28. 
See Broughton’s Our Lord's Family. 

> It is worth noting that Josephus speaks of Zoro- 
babel as ® the son of Salathiel, of the posterity of Da- 
vid, and of the tribe of Judah” (A. J. xi. 3, § 10). 
Had he believed him to be the son of Jeconish, of 
whom he had spoken (x. 11, § 2), he could hardly 
have failed to say #0. Comp. x. 7, § 1. 

¢ © Of Jechonias God sware that he should die leav- 
ing no child behind him ; wherefore it were flat athe- 
ism to prate that he naturally became father to Sala- 
thiel. Though 8t. Luke had never left us Salathiel's 
family up to Nathan, whole brother to Solomon, to 
show that Salathiel was of another family, God's oath 
should make us believe that, without any further rec- 
ord” (Broughton, ué supra). 
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nias,¢ we infer, with no less confidence, that, on the 
failure of Solomon's line, he was the next heir to 
the throne of David. ‘The appearance of Salathiel 
in the two pedigrees, though one deduces the 
descent from Solomon and the other from Nathan, 
is thus perfectly simple, and, indeed, necessary; 
whereas the notion of Salathiel being called Neri's 
son, as Yardley and others have thought, because 
he married Neri's daughter, is palpably absurd on 
the supposition of his being the son of Jechonias. 
On this last principle, you miyht have not two 
but about @ milion ditterent pedigrees between Je- 
chonias and Christ;¢ and yet you have no ra- 
tional account, why there should actually be more 
than one. It may therefore be considered as cer- 
tain, that Salathiel was the son of Neri, and the 
heir of Jechoniah. The question whether he was 
the father of Zerubbabel will be considered under 
that article.¢ Besides the passages already cited, 
Salathiel occurs in 1 Evxdr. v. 5, 48, 56, vi. 2; 2 
Ksdr. v. 16. 

As reyvards the orthography of the name, it has, 
as noted above, two forms in Hebrew. ‘The con- 
tracted form [Shaltiel} is peculiar to Hagyai, who 
uses it three times out of tive; while in the first 
and last verse of his prophecy be uses the full form, 
which is also found in zr. iii. 2; Neh. xii. 1. 
The LXX. everywhere have Suara@inaA, while the 
A. V. has (probably with an eye to correspondence 
with Matt. and Luke) Salathiel in 1 Chr. iii. 17, 
but everywhere else in the O. T. SHEALTIEL. 
[GENEALOGY OF JESUS CHKIST; JENMOLACHIN.] 

A. C. H. 


SAL’CAH/S (7990 (wandering, migration, 


First]: Zexxal, "Axd, Seda [ Vat. EAxa]; Alex. 
AgeAxat, EAxa, Zedxa: Salecha, Selcha) A 
city named in the early records of Israel as the ex- 
treme limit of Bashan (Deut. iii. 10; Josh. xiii. 
11) and of the tribe of Gad (1 Chr. v. 11). On 
another occasion the name seems to denote a dis- 
trict rather than a town (Josh. xii. 5). By Eu- 
sebius and Jerome it is merely mentioned, appar- 
ently without their haying had any real knowledge 
of it. 

It is doubtless identical with the town of Sdl- 
khad, which stands at the southern extremity of 
the Jebel Hauran, twenty miles S. of Kunawat 
(the ancient Keuath), which was the southern out- 
post of the Leja, the Argob of the Bible. Sulkhad 
is named by both the Christian and Mohammedan 
histurians of the middle ages (Will. of Tyre, xvi. 
8, “Seleath;’’ Abulfeda, in Schultens’ /ndex 
geogr. “Sarchad"’). It was visited by Burckhardt 
(Syria, Nov. 22, 1810), Seetzen and others, and 
more recently by Porter, who describes it at some 


d@ See a curious calculation in Blackstone’s Com- 
ment. il. 208, that in the 20th degree of ancestry every 
man has above a million of ancestors, and in the 40th 
upwards of a million millions. 

e The theory of two Sulathiels, of whom each had 
a 200 called Zerubbabel, though adopted by Hottinger 
and J. G. Voesius, is scarcely worth mentioning, ex- 
cept as a curiosity. 

J One of the few instances of our translators hav- 
ing represented the Hebrew Caph bye. Their com- 
mon practice is to use cA tor it — as indeed they have 
done on one occurrence of this very name. (SaLcHaHv; 
and compare CaLeB; CAPHTOR; CARMEL; COZBI; 
CusH, etc.) 
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length (Five Years, ii. 176-116). Its identifica- 
tion with Salcah appears to be due to Gesenius 
(Burckhardt's Retsen, p. 507). 

Immediately below Si/khad commences the plain 
of the great Euphrates desert, which appears to 
stretch with hardly an undulation from here to 
Busra on the Persian Gulf. The town is of consid- 
erable size, two to three miles in circumference, 
surrounding a castle on a lofty isolated hill, which 
rises 300 or 400 feet above the rest of the place 
(Porter, pp. 178, 179). One of the gateways of the 
castle bears an inscription containing the date of 
A. D. 246 (180). A still earlier date, namely, A. D. 
196 (Septimius Severus), is found on a grave-stone 
(185). Other scanty particulars of its later history 
will be found in Porter. The hill on which the 
castle stands was probably at one time a crater, and 
its sides are still covered with volcanic cinder and 
blocks of lava. G. 

* Mr. Porter describes the present condition of 
this city in his Grant Cities of Bashan, p. 76 f. 
Though long deserted, ‘five hundred of its houses 
are still standing, and from 300 to 400 families 
might settle in it at any moment without laying a 
stone, or expending an hour's labor on repairs. 
The circumference of the town and castle together 
is about three miles. ‘The open doors, the empty 
houses, the rank grass and weeds, the long, strag- 
gling brambles in the doorways and windows, 
formed a strange, impressive picture which can 
never leave my memory. Street after street we 
traversed, the tread of our horses awakening mourn- 
ful echoes and startling the foxes from their dens 
in the palaces of Salcah. The castle rises to the 
height of 300 feet, the southern point of the moun- 
tain range of Bashan. ‘The view from the top em- 
braces the plain of Bashan stretching out on the 
west to Hermon; the plain of Moab on the south, 
to the horizon; and the plain of Arabia on the 
east beyond the range of vision. . . . From this 
one spot I saw upwards of 30 towns, all of them, 
80 far as I could see with my telescope, habitable 
like Saleah, but entirely deserted.”” See the 
prophet’s remarkable prediction of this desolation, 
Jer. xlviii. 15-29. H. 


SAL’CHAH (71970: ‘Enya: Selcha). The 
form in which the name, elsewhere more accu- 
rately given SALCAH, appears in Deut. iii. 10 


only. The Targum Pseudlojon. gives it myn, 
t. e. Selucia; though which Seleucia they can have 
supposed was here intended it is ditlcult to im- 
agine. G. 
8A/LEM (noe, t. e. Shalem [twhole, perfect]: 
Sadrfu: Selem). 1. The place of which Mel- 
chizedek was king (Gen. xiv. 18; Heb. vii. 1, 2). 
No satisfactory identification of it is perhaps possi- 
ble. The indications of the narrative are not suth- 
cient to give any clew to its position. It is not 
safe even to infer, as some have done,@ that it lay 
between Pamascus and Sodom: for though it is 
said that the king of Sodom — who had probably 
regained his own city after the retreat of the As- 


syrians — went out to mect (ASTPD)> Abram, 
yet it is also distinctly stated that this was after 


slaughter of the kings. Indeed, it is not certain 


@ For instance, Bochart, Phaleg, ii. 4 ; Ewald, Gesch. 
4. 410. 
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that there is any connection of time or place be- 
tween Abram's encounter with the king of Sodom 
and the appearance of Melchizedek. Nor, sup- 
posing this last doubt to be dispelled, is any clew 
afforded by the mention of the Valley of Shaveh, 
since the situation even of that is more than un- 
certain. 

Dr. Wolff—no mean authority on oriental 
questions — in a striking passage in his last work, 
implies that Salem was — what the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews understood it to be—a 
title, not the name of a place. « Melchizedek of 
old... had a royal title; he was ‘King of 
Righteousness,’ in Hebrew JMelchi-zedek. And he 
was also ‘King of Peace,’ Melek-Salem. And 
when Abraham came to his tent he came forth 
with bread and wine, and was called ‘the Priest of 
the Highest,’ and Abraham gave him a portion of 
his spoil. And just so Wolff's friend in the desert 
of Meru in the kingdom of Khiva ... whose 
name is Abd-er-Rahiman, which means ‘Slave of 
the merciful God’ . . . has also a roval title. He 
is called Shahe-Adaalat, ‘ King of Righteousness ’ 
—the same as Melchizedek in Hebrew. Aud when 
he makes peace between kings he bears the title, 
Shahe Soolkh, ‘ King of Peace’ —in Hebrew Me- 
lek-Sulem.” 

To revert, however, to the topographical ques- 
tion; two main opinions have been current from 
the earliest ages of interpretation. 1. That of the 
Jewish commentators, who — from Onkelos (J ar- 
gum) and Josephus (B. J. vi. 10; -dnt. i. 10, § 2, 
vii. 3, § 2) to Kalisch (Comm. on Gen. p. 360) — 
with one voice affirm that Salem is Jerusalem, on 
the ground that Jerusalem is so called in Ps. lxxvi. 
2, the Psalmist, after the manner of poets, or from 
some exigency of his poem, making use of the ar- 
chaic name in preference to that in common use. 
This is quite feasible; but it is no argument for 
the identity of Jerusalem with the Salem of Mel- 
chizedek. See this well put by Reland (al. p. 
833). The Christians of the 4th century held the 
same belief with the Jews, as is evident from an ex- 
pression of Jerome (‘nostri omnes,” £7. ad Evan- 
gelum, § 7). 

2. Jerome himself, however, is not of the same 
opinion. He states (/:p. ad Lrang. § 7) without 
hesitation, though apparently (as just observed) 
alone in his belief, that the Salem of Melchizedek 
waa not Jerusalem, but a town near Scythopolis, 
which in his day was still called Salem, and where 
the vast ruins of the palace of Melchizedek were 
still to be seen. Klsewhere (Ononi. ‘ Salem ‘’} he 
locates it more precisely at eight Roman miles from 
Scythopolis, and gives its then name as Salumias. 
Further, he identifies this Salem with the Salim 
(Sadeiu) of St. John the Baptist. That a Salem 
existed where St. Jerome thus places it there need 
be no doubt. Indeed, the name has been recovered 
at the identical distance below Betsan by Mr. Van 
de Velde, at a spot otherwise suitable for Enon. 
But that this Salem, Salim, or Salumias was the 
Salem of Melchizedek, is as uncertain as that Jeru- 
salem was so. The ruins were probably as much 
the ruins of Melchizedek’s palace as the remains at 
Ramet el-Kielil, three miles north of Hebron, are 
those of «“ Abraham’s house.” Nor is the decision 
assisted by a consideration of Abram's homeward 
route. 





b The force of this word is occusrere in obriam (Ge 
senius, Thes. p. 1233 0). 


He probably brought back his party by 
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the road along the Ghor as far as Jericho, and then 
turning to the right ascended to the upper level of 
the country in the direction of Mamre; but whether 
he crossed the Jordan at the Jisr Benit Yukub 
above the Lake of Gennesaret, or at the Jur JJe- 
jamia below it, he would equally pass by both Scy- 
thopolis and Jerusalem. At the same time it must 
be confessed that the distance of Salem (at least 
eighty miles from the probable position of Sodum) 
makes it difficult to suppose that the king of Sodom 
can have advanced so far to meet Abram, adds its 
weight to the statement that the meeting took 
place after Abram had returned, — not during his 
return, — and is thus so far in favor of Salem being 
Jerusalem. 

3. Professor Ewald (Geschichte, i. 410, note) 
pronounces that Salem is a town on the further 
side of Jordan, on the road from Damascus to 
Sodom, quoting at the same time John iii. 23, but 
the writer has in vain endeavored to discover any 
authority for this, or any notice of the existence of 
the name in that direction either in former or re- 
cent times. 

4. A tradition given by Eupolemus, a writer 
known only through fragments preserved in the 
Preparatio Evangelica of Eusebius (ix. 17), dif- 
fers in some important points from the Biblical 
account. According to this the mecting took 
place in the sanctuary of the city Argarizin, which 
is interpreted by Eupolemus to mean ‘- the Moun- 
tain of the Most @ High.” Argarizin® is of 
course har Gerizzim, Mount Gerizim. The 
source of the tradition is, therefore, probably Sa- 
maritan, since the encounter of Abram and Mel- 
chizedek is one of the events wo which the Samari- 
tans lay claim for Mount Gerizim. But it may 
also proceed from the identification of Salem with 
Shechem, which lying at the foot of Gerizim would 
easily be confounded with the mountain itself. 
[See SHALem.] 

5. A Salem is mentioned in Judith iv. 4, among 
the places which were seized and fortified by the 
Jews on the approach of Holofernes. « The valley 
of Salem,”’ as it appears in the A. V. (ray avAava 
Earhu), is possibly, as Reland has ingeniously 
suggested (Pal. Salem,” p. 977), a corruption of 
eis avAwva els ZaAnu — ‘into the plain to Sa- 
lem." If AvAdy is here, according to frequent 
usage, the Jordan © Valley, then the Salen referred 
to must surelv be that mentioned by Jerome, and 
already noticed. But in this passage it may be 
with equal probability the broad plain of the 
Mukhna which stretches from Ebal and Gerizim 
on the one hand, to the hills on which Salim stands 
on the other, which is said to be still called the 
« plain of Salim’? (Porter, Handbovk, p. 340 a), 
and through which runs the central north road of 
the country. Or, as is perhaps still more likely, it 


a Professor Stanley seems to have been the first to 
call attention to this (S. § P. p. 249). See Eupolemi 
Fragmenta, auctore G@. A. Kuhlmey (Berlin, 1840) ; 
one of those excellent monographs which we owe to 
the German academical custom of demanding a trea- 
tise at each step in honors. 

> Pliny uses nearly the same form — Argaris (H. 
N. v. 14). 

¢ AvAwy is commonly employed in Palestine topog- 
raphy for the great valley of the Jordan (see Eusebius 
and Jerome, Onomasticon, * Aulon’’). But in the 
Book of Judith it is used with much less precision in 
the general sense of a valley or plain. 

d The writer could not succeed (in 1861) in eliciting 
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refers to another Salim near Zerin (Jezreel), and to 
the plain which runs up between those two places, 
as far as Jenin, and which lay directly in the route 
of the Assyrian army. ‘There is nothing to show 
that the invaders reached as far into the interior of 
the country as the plain of the Wudhna. And the 
other places enumerated in the verse seem, as far as 
they can be recognized, to be poiuts which guarded 
the main approaches to the interior (one of the 
chief of which was by Jezreel and En-gannim), not 
towns in the interior itself, like Shechem or the 
Salem near it. 


2. (now > dy elphyn: in pacee), Ps. Ixxvi. 2. 
It seems to be agreed on all hands that Salem is 
here employed for Jerusalem, but whether as a 
mere abbreviation to suit some exigency of the 
poetry, and point the allusion to the peace (s«lem) 
which the city enjoyed through the protection of 
God, or whether, after a well-known habit of poets, 
it is an antique name preferred to the more modern 
and familiar one, is a question not yet decided. 
The latter is the opinion of the Jewish commen- 
tators, but it is grounded on their belief that the 
Salem of Melchizedek was the city which after- 
wards became Jerusalem. This is to beg the 
question. See a remarkable passage in Geiger's 
Urschrif?, etc., pp. 74-76. 

The antithesis in verse 1 between “Judah "’ and 
‘“Tsrael ’ would seem to imply that some sacred 
place in the northern kingdom is being contrasted 
with Zion, the sanctuary of the south. And if 
there were in the Bible any sanction to the identifi- 
cation of Salem with Shechem (noticed above), the 
passage might be taken as referring to the con- 
tinued relation of God to the kingdom of Israel. 
But there are no materials even for a conjecture 
on the point. Zion the sanctuary, however, being 
named in the one member of the verse, it is toler- 
ably certain that Salem, if Jerusalem, must denote 
the secular part of the city —a distinction which 
has been already noticed [vol. ii. p. 13821] as fre- 
quently occurring and implied in the Psalms and 
Prophecies. G. 


* In the passage quoted above, “In Judah is 
God known, his name is great in Israel,’’ we recog- 
nize not “ antithesis '’ but the synonymous parallel 
ism of Hebrew poetry — each term being generic 
and designating the whole nation, as in Ps. cxiv. 
2—* Judah was his sanctuary, and Israel his 
dominion ’’ — where the words will bear no other 
construction. In the next verse— “In Salem also 
is his tabernacle, and his dwelling-place in Zion "’ — 
we understand the names as also coynate, not “ con- 
trasted,’’ each indicating the Holy City as the 
special seat of divine worship. We are not able 
to trace in the sacred writings, referred to above, 
any clear distinction between the secular Jerusalem 


this name for any part of the plain. The name, given 
in answer to repeated questions, for the eastern branch 
or leg of the MutAna was always Wady Sajiia. 

e The above is the reading of the Vulgate and of 
the “ Gallican Prsalter.”” But in the Liber Psalmorum 
juzta Hebraicam veritatem, in the Divina Bibliotheca 
included in the Benedictine edition of Jerome's works, 
the reading is Salem, 

JS The Arab poets are sald to use the same abbre- 
viation (Gesenius, Thes. p. 1422 5). The preference 
of an archaic to a modern name will surprise no 
student of poetry. Few things are of more constant 
occurrence. 
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and the sacred Zion, but find the phrases used in-| closest agreement with the notice of Eusebius. 


terchangeably, each sometimes with a secular refer- 
ence, and each sometimes in a spiritual relation. 
S. W. 


SA/LIM (Zarclu; Alex. XarAcip: Salim). 
A place named (John iii. 23) to denote the situa- 
tion of ASnon, the scene of St. John’s last bap- 
tisms — Salim being the well-known town or spot, 
and Ainon a place of fountains, or other water, 
near it. There is no statement in the narrative 
itself fixing the situation of Salim, and the only 
direct testimony we possess is that of Eusebius and 
Jerome, who both affirm unhesitatingly (Qnom. 
« #Enon'*) that it existed in their day near the 
Jordan, eight Roman miles south of Scythopolis. 
Jerome adds (under ‘Salem '’) that its name was 
then Salumias. Elsewhere (£p. ad Evangelum, 
§§ 7, 8) he states that it was identical with the |” 
Salem of Melchizedek. 

Various attempts have heen more recently made 
to determine the locality of this interesting spot. 

1. Some (as Alford, Greek Test. ad loc.) pro- 
pose SHILHIM and AIN, in the arid country far 
in the south of Judea, entirely out of the circle 
of associations of St. John or our Lord. Others 
identify it with the SuHauim of 1 Sam. ix. 4, but 
this latter place is itself unknown, and the name 


in Hebrew contains Y, to correspond with which 
the name in St. John should be Xeyarely or 
Zaarclu. 

2. Dr. Robinson suggests the modern village of 
Salim, three miles E. of Nablis (Bibl. Res. iii 
333), but this is no less out of the circle of St. 
John’s ministrations, and is too near the Samari- 
tans; and although there is some reason to believe 
that the village contains “two sources of living 
water” (idid. 298), yet this is hardly sufficient for 
the abundance of deep water implied in the narra. 
tive. <A writer in the Colonial Ch. Chron., No. 
exxvi. 464, who concurs in this opinion of Dr. 
Robinson, was told of a village an hour east (?) of 
Salim “named Ain-tn, with a copious stream of 
water."’ ‘The district east of Salim is a blank 
in the maps. Yanun lies about 1} hour S. E. 
of Salim, but this can hardly be the place in- 
tended; and in the description of Van de Velde, 
who visited it (ii. 303), no stream or spring is 
mentioned. 

3. Dr. Barclay (City, etc., p. 564) is filled with 
an ‘assured conviction ’’ that Salim is to be found 
in Wady Seleim, and non in the copious springs 
of Atn Farah (did. p. 559), among the deep and 
intricate ravines some five miles N. KE. of Jerusalem. 
This certainly has the name in its favor, and, if 
the glowing description and pictorial wood-cut of 
Dr. Barclay may be trusted — has water enough, 
and of sufficient depth for the purpose. 

4. The name of Salim has been lately discov- 
ered by Mr. Van de Velde (Syn. f Pal. ii. 345, 
346) in a position exactly in accordance with the 
notice of Eusebius, namely, six English miles south 
of Betsin, and two miles west of the Jordan. On 
the northern base of Tell Redghah is a site of 
ruins, and near it a Mussulman tomb, which is called 
by the Arabs SAcykh Salim (see also Memoir, p. 
345). Dr. Robinson (iii. 333) complains that the 
name is attached only to a Mussulman sanctuary, 
and also that no ruins of any extent are to be 
found on the spot; but with regard to the first 
objection, even Dr. Robinson does not dispute that 
the name is there, and that the locality is in the 


As to the second it is only necessary to point to 
Kefr-Saba, where a town (Antipatris), which so 
late as the time of the destruction of Jerusalem 


| was of great size and extensively fortified, has 
| absolutely disappeared. The career of St. John 


has been examined in a former part of this work, 
and it has been shown with great probability that 
his progress was from south to north, and that the 
scene of his last baptisms was not far distant from 
the spot indicated by Eusebius, and now recovered 
by Mr. Van de Velde. [JoRDAN, vol. ii. p. 1457.] 
Salim fulfills also the conditions implied in the 
name of Anon (springs), and the direct statement 
of the text, that the place contained abundance 
of water. “The brook of Wady ChusneA runs 
close to it, a splendid fountain gushes out beside 
the Wely, and rivulets wind about in all directions. 

; Of few places in Palestine could it 
80 truly be said, ‘Here is much water’”’ (Syr. ¢ 
Pal. ii. 346). LEoy, Amer. ed.] 

A tradition is mentioned by Reland (Palestina, 
p- 978) that Salim was the native place of Simon 
Zelotes. This in itself seems to imply that its posi- 
tion was, at the date of the tradition, believed to 
be nearer to Galilee than to Judea. G. 


SAL‘LAI [2 syl.] (seo, in pause ie) (perh. 
basket-maker, Ces.]: Znal; [Vat. FA., though 
not properly separated from preceding word,} Alex. 
Snare: Sellai), 1. A Benjamite, who with 928 
of his tribe settled in Jerusalem after the Captivity 


.| (Neh. xi. 8). 


2. (Sarat; [Vat. Alex. FA.! omit; FA.® Sea- 
Aai.}]) The head of one of the courses of priests 
who went up from Habylon with Zerubbabel (Neh. 
xii. 20). In Neh. xii. 7 he is called SALLUu. 


SAL'LU (X5D [weighed]: Xardu, Yad: 
Alex. Sadw in 1 Chr.: Salo, Sellum). 1. The 
son of Meshullam, a Benjamite who returned and 
settled in Jerusalem after the Captivity (1 Chr. ix. 
7; Neh. xi. 7). 

2. (Oin. in Vat. MS.; [also in Rom., Alex., 
FA.1; FA.8] Xadovat; [Comp. Zarov:] Sellum.) 
The head of one of the courses of priests who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 7). Called also 
SALLAL. 


SALLUMUS (Sadotuos; [Vat. Ald.] Alex. 
Zadrdovmos: Sclumus). SHALLUM (1 Esdr. ix. 
25; comp. Ezr. x. 24). 


SAL/MA, or SALMON (949i, ND Dip, 


or JID PW [clothed, a garment, Ges.]: [in Ruth] 
Sadpcv (Vat. Yarpuay]; [in 1 Chr. ii. 11,] Alex. 
Sadudy, but Ladrwudy both MSS. in Ruth iv. 
[rather 1 Chr. ii. 51, 54; in N. T., Sarpedy): 
Salmon [in Ruth and N. T., Salm in 1 Chr.J). 
Son of Nahshon, the prince of the children of 
Judah, and father of Boaz, the husband of Ruth. 
Salmon’s age is distinctly marked by that of his 
father Nahshon, and with this agrees the statement 
in 1 Chr. ii. 51, 54, that he was of the sons of 
Caleh, and the father, or head man of Bethlehem- 
Ephratah, a town which seems to have been within 
the territory of Caleb (1 Chr. ii. 50, 51). [Epn- 
RATAH; BETHLEHEM.] On the entrance of the 
Israelites into Canaan, Salmon took Rahab of Jeri- 
cho to be his wife, and from this union aprang the 
Christ. [RAHAB.] From the circumstance of Sal- 
mon having lived at the time of the conquest of 
Canaan, as well as from his being the first pro- 
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prietor of Bethlehem, where his family continued so 
many centuries, perhaps till the reign of Domitian 
(Euseb. Fccles. Hist. ii. 20), he may be called the 
founder of the house of David. Besides Beth- 
lehem, the Netophathites, the house of Joab, the 
Zorites, and several other families, looked to Sal- 
mon as their head (1 Chr. ii. 54, 55). 

Two circumstances connected with Salmon have 
caused some perplexity: one, the variation in the 
orthography of his name, the other, an apparent 
variation in his genealogy. 

As regards the first, the variation in proper 
names (whether caused by the fluctuations of copy- 
ists, or whether they existed in practice, and were 
favored by the significance of the names), is so 
extremely common, that such slight differences as 
those in the three forms of this name are scarcely 
worth noticing. Compare e. g. the different forms 
of the name Shimea, the son of Jesse, in 1 Sam. 
xvi 9; 2 Sam. xiii. 3; 1 Chr. ii. 18: or of Simon 
Peter, in Luke v. 4, &c.; Acts xv. 14. See other 
examples in Hervey’s Geneal. of our Lord, ce. vi. 
and x. Moreover, in this case, the variation from 
Sa'ma to Salmon takes place in two consecutive 
verzes, namely, Ruth iv. 20, 21, where the notion 
of two different persons being meant, though in 
some degree sanctioned by the authority of Dr. 
Kennicott (Dissert. i. 184, 543), is not worth re- 
futing.* As regards the Salma of 1 Chr. ii. 51, 54, 
his connection with Bethlehem identifies him with 
the son of Nahshon, and the change of the final 


rT into 8 belongs doubtless to the late date of the 
book of Chronicles. ‘The name is so written also 
in 1 Chr. ii. 11. But the truth is that the sole 
reason for endeavoring to make two persons out of 
Salma and Salmon, is the wish to lengthen the 
line between Salma and David, in order to meet the 
false chronology of those times. 

The variation in Salma’s genealogy, which has 
induced some to think that the Salma of 1 Chr. ii. 
ol, 54 is a different person from the Salma of 1 
Car. ii. 11, is more apparent than real. It arises 
from the circumstance that Bethlehem Ephratab, 
which was Salmon's inheritance, was part of the 
territory of Caleb, the grandson of Ephratah; and 
this caused him to be reckoned among the sons of 
Caleb. But it is a complete misunderstanding of 
the language of such topographical genealogies to 
suppose that it is meant to be asserted that Salma 
Was the literal son of Caleb. Mention is made of 
Salma only in Ruth iv. 20, 21; 1 Chr. ii. 11, 51, 
34; Mats. i. 4, 5; Luke iii. 32. The questions 
Of his age and identity are discussed in the Geneal. 
of or Lord, ec. iv. and ix.; Jackson, Chron. 
Antig. i. 171; Hales, Analysis, iii. 44; Burring- 
ton, Genend. i. 189; Dr. Mill, Vindic. of our Lord's 
Geneal. p. 123, &c. A. C. H. 

SALMAN A’SAR(Salmanasar). SHALMAN- 
KSER, king of Assyria (2 Eadr. xiii. 40). 


SALMON (]19'73 [shady, Ges.; perh. ter- 





@ Busebius (Chron. Canon. lib. i. 22) has no mis- 
Giving as to the identity of Salma. 

6 Seea work by Reuss, Der acht und sechzigste Psalm, 
etn Denkrnal exegetischer Noth und Kunst, zu Ehren 
unser ganzen Zunft, Jena, 1851. Independently of its 
maay obscure allusions, the 68th Psalm contains thir- 


teen drag Aeyopeve, tncloding JOU, It may be 
observed that this word is scarcely, as Gesenius sug- 


gests, analogous to pn, CUMIN, Hiphils of 
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race-like, Fiirst]: ZéApwv; [ Vat. Alex. Eppav:] 
Salmon, Judg. ix. 48). The name of a hill near 
Shechem, on which Abimelech and his followers 
cut down the boughs with which they set the 
tower of Shechem on fire. Its exact position is 
not known. 


It is usually supposed that this hill is mentioned 
in a verse of perhaps the most difficult of all the 
Psalms® (Ps. Ixviii. 14); and this is probable, 
though the passage is peculiarly difficult, and the 
precise allusion intended by the poet seems hope- 
lessly lost. Commentators differ from each other; 
and Fiirst, within 176 pages of his Handwdrter- 
buch, differs from himself (see pele and yIoPy). 
Indeed, of six distinguished modern commentators 
— De Wette, Hitzig, Ewald, Hengstenberg, De- 
litzsch, and Hupfeld — no two give distinctly the 
same meaning; and Mr. Keble, in his admirable 
Version of the Psalms, gives a translation which, 
though poetical, as was to be expected, differs from 
any one of those suggested by these six scholars. 
This is not the place for an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the passage. It may be mentioned, how- 
ever, that the literal translation of the words 


po>yD s>vA is “ Thou makest it snow,” or 
“It snows,” with liberty to use the word either in 
the past or in the future tense. As notwithstand- 
ing ingenious attempts, this supplies no satisfactory 
meaning, recourse is had to a translation of doubt- 
ful validity, ** Thou makest it white as snow,’’ or 
‘‘It is white as snow’ — words to which various 
metaphorical meanings have been attributed. The 
allusion which, through the Lexicon of Gesenius, is 
most generally received, is that the words refer to 
the ground being snow-white with bones after a 
defeat of the Canaanite kings; and this may be 
accepted by those who will admit the scarcely per- 
missible meaning, “ white as snow,’’ and who can- 
not rest satisfied without attaching some definite 
signification to the passage. At the same time it 
is to be remembered that the figure is a very harsh 
one; and that it is not really justified by passages 
quoted in illustration of it from Latin classical 
writers, such as, “campique ingentes ossibus al- 
bent" (Virg. én. xii. 36), and * humanis ossibus 
albet humus’ (Ovid, Fast. i. 558), for in these 
cases the word “ bones’ is actually used in the 
text, and is not left to be supplied by the imagina- 
tion. Granted, however, that an allusion is made 
to bones of the slain, there is a divergence of 
opinion as to whether Salmon was mentioned sim- 
ply because it had been the battle-ground in some 
great defeat of the Canaanitish kings, or whether 
it is only introduced as an image of snowy white- 
ness. And of these two explanations, the first 
would be on the whole most probable; for Salmon 
cannot have been a very high mountain, as the 
highest mountains near Shechem are Ebal and 
Gerizim, and of these Ebal, the highest of the 
two, is only 1,028 feet higher than the city (see 


color; for these words have a signification of color in 
Kal. The really analogous word is “tOf2rT, “he 
makes it rain,” which bears the same relation to 
“WON, “rain,” which oun bears to 208, 
snow.” Owing, probably, to Hebrew religious con- 
ceptions of natural phenomena, no instance occurs of 


“TOM TT used as a neuter in the sense of “it rains; ” 
though this would be grammatically admissible. 
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ERAL, vol. i. p. 640; and Robinson's Gesenius, p. 
895 a). If the poet had desired to use the image 
of a snowy mountain, it would have been more 
natural to select Herinon, which is visible from the 
eustern brow of Gerizim, is about 10,000 feet high, 
and is covered with perpetual snow. Still it is not 
meant that this circumstance by itself would be 
couclusive; for there may have been particular asso- 
ciations in the mind of the poet, unknown to us, 
which led him to prefer Salmon. 

In despair of understanding the allusion to Sal- 
mon, some suppose that Salmon, i.e. 7'salmon, is 
not a proper name in this passage, but merely siy- 
nifies “‘darkness;’’ and this interpretation, sup- 
ported by the Targum, though opposed to the 
Septuagint, has been adopted by Ewald, and in 
the first statement in his Lexicon is admitted by 
Fiirst. Since tselem signifies “shade,” this is a 
bare etymological possibility. But no such word 
as tsalmén occurs elsewhere in the Hebrew lan- 
guage; while there are several other words for 
darkness, in different degrees of meaning, such as 
the ordinary word choshek, ophel, aphélah, and 
’araphel. 

Unless the passage is given up as corrupt, it 
seems more in accordance with reason to admit 
that there was some allusion present to the poet's 
mind, the key to which is now lost; and this ought 
not to surprise any scholar who reflects how many 
allusions there are in Greek poets — in Pindar, for 
example, and in Aristophanes — which would be 
wholly unintelligible to us now, were it not for the 
notes of Greek scholiasts. To these notes there is 
nothing exactly analogous in Hebrew literature; 
and in the absence of some such assistance, it is 
unavoidable that there should be several passages 
in the O. T. respecting the meaning of which we 
must be content to remain ignorant. E. T. 


SAL’MON the father of Boaz (Ruth iv. 20, 
21; Matt. i. 4,5; Luke iii. 32). [Sauosa.] 

SALMO/’NE (Sadudvn: Salmone). The 
Fast point of the island of CRETE. In the ac- 
count of St. Paul’s voyage to Rome this promon- 
tory is mentioned in such a way (Acts xxvii. 7) as 
to afford a curious illustration both of the naviga- 
tion of the ancients and of the minute accuracy of 
St. Luke's narrative. We gather from other cir- 
cumstances of the voyage that the wind was blow- 
ing from the N. W. (évayrious, ver. 4: Bpadu- 
wAoovuvtes, Ver. 7). [See Myra.] We are then 
told that the ship, on making Cx1pvs, could not, 
by reason of the wind, hold on her course, which 
was past the south point of Greece, W. by S. 
She did, however, just fetch Cape Salmone, which 
bears S. W. by S. from Cnidus. Now we may 
take it for granted that she could have made goud 
a course of less than seven points from the wind 
(Suip]: and, starting from this assumption, we 
are at once brought to the conclusion that the wind 
must have been between N. N. W. and W. N. W. 
Thus what Paley would have called an *unde- 
signed coincidence "' is elicited by a cross-examina- 
tion of the narrative. This ingenious argument is 
due to Mr. Smith of Jordanhill (boy. and Ship- 
wreck of St. Puul, pp. 73, 74, 2d ed.), and from 
him it is quoted by Conybeare and Howson (ife 
and Epp. of St. Paul, ii. 393, 2d ed.). To these 
books we must refer for fuller details, We may 


@ According to one account she was the daughter 
of Joseph by s former marriage (Epiphan. Her. 


SALOME 
just add that the ship had had the advantages of 


a weather shore, smooth water, and a favoring cur- 
rent, before reaching Cnidus, and that by running 
down to Cape Salmone the sailors obtained similar 
advantages under the lee of Crete, as far as Fair 
HAvENs, near LAS.xa. J.S.H. 
*.The northeast point of Crete is the present 
Cape Sidero, and has generally been supposed (as 
above) to be Luke's Salmone. Captain Spratt, 
R. N., dissents from this opinion (7Z’ravels and Re- 
searches in Crete, Loud. 1865). He admits that 
the ancient writers, generally at least, applied the 
name to that Cape, but thinks that Luke refers to 
the promontory — jutting out toward tbe east 
some miles to the south of Cape Sidero, and called 
Plaka, His reasons for this conclusion in the 
case of Luke are, first, “that Cape Sidero is, in 
truth, not the headland or point his ship would 
keep nearest to in coming from Cnidus; and, sec- 
vudly, that this promontory south of Grandes Bay, 
called Pluka by the natives, is indeed now by some 
Levantine navigators called Cape Salmone, to dis- 
tinguish it from Cape Sidero.” - Purdy (New 
Sailing Directions, ete., p. 69, Lond. 1834) writes 
the name Salomon, but must refer, of course, to 
the same place. H. 


SA’LOM (Saddu: Salum). The Greek form 
1. of Shallum, the father of Hilkiah (Bar. i. 7). 
[SHALLuM.] 2. (Salomus) of Salu the father of 
Zimri (1 Mace. ii. 26). [Savv.] 


SALO’ME (Saddun [Heb. peaceful]: Sa- 
tome). 1. The wife of Zeliedee, as appears from 
comparing Matt. xxvii. 56 with Mark xv. 40. Itis 
further the opinion of many modern critics that she 
was the sister of Mary, the mother of Jesus, to whom 
reference is made in John xix. 25. The words ad- 
mit, however, of another and hitherto generally 
received explanation, according to which they refer 
to the “ Mary the wife of Cleophas * immediately 
afterwards mentioned. In behalf of the former 
view, it may be urged that it gets rid of the diffi- 
culty arising out of two sisters having the same 
name —that it harmonizes John's narrative with 
those of Matthew and Mark — that this circuitous 
mznner of describing his own mother is in char- 
acter with St. John’s manner of describing him- 
self—that the absence of any connecting link 
between the second and third designations may be 
accounted for on the ground that the four are 
arranged in two distinct couplets — and, lastly, 
that the Peshito, the Persian, and the Ethiopic 
versions mark the distinction between the second 
and third by interpolating a conjunction. On the 
other hand, it may be urged that the difficulty 
arising out of the name may be disposed of by 
assuming a double marriage on the part of the 
father — that there is no necessity to harmonize 
John with Matthew and Mark, for that the time 
and the place in which the groups are noticed dif- 
fer materially —that the language addressed to 
John, “Behold thy mother!’ favors the idea of 
the absence rather than of the presence of his nat- 
ural mother—and that the varying traditions? 
current in the early Church as to Salome’s parents. 
worthless as they are in themselves, yet bear a 
negative testimony against the idea of her being 
related to the mother of Jesus. Altogether we 
can hardly regard the point as settled, though the 





Ixxviii. 8): according to another, the wife of Joseph 
(Niceph. H. £. ii. 3). 


SALT 


weight of modern criticism is decidedly in favor of 
the former view (see Wieseler, Stud. u. Krit. 1840, 
p. 648). The only events recorded of Salome are 
that she preferred a request on behalf of her two 
sons for seats of honor in the kingdom of heaven 
(Matt. xx. 20), that she attended at the crucifixion 
of Jesus (Mark xv. 40), and that she visited his 
sepulchre (Mark xvi. 1). She is mentioned by 
name only on the two latter occasions. 

2. The daughter of Herodias by her first hus- 
band, Herod Philip (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 5, § 4). 
She is the * daughter of Herodias” noticed in Matt. 
xiv. 6 as dancing before Herod Antipas, and as 
procuring at her mother's instigation the death of 
John the Baptist. She married in the first place 
Philip the tetrarch of Trachonitis, her paternal 
uncle, and secondly Aristobulus, the king of Chal- 
cia. W. L. B. 


SALT (nya: &As: sal). Indispensable as 


salt is to ourselves, it was even more so to the 
Hebrews, being to them not only an appetizing 
condiment in the food both of man (Job vi. 6) and 
beast (Is. xxx. 24, see margin), and a most valua- 
ble antidote to the effects of the heat of the cli- 
mate on animal food, but also entering largely into 
their relivious servives as an accompaniment to the 
various offerings presented on the altar (Lev. ii. 
13). They possessed an inexhaustible and ready 
supply of it on the southern shores of the Dead 
Sea. Here may have been situated the Valley of 
Salt (2 Sam. viii. 13), in proximity to the moun- 
tain of fossil salt which Robinson (Researches, ii. 
108) describes as five miles in length, and as the 
chief source of the salt in the sea itself. Here 
were the saltpits (Zeph. ii. 9), probably formed in 
the marshes at the southern end of the lake, which 
are completely coated with salt, deposited period- 
ically by the rising of the waters; and here also 
were the successive pillars of salt which tradition 
has from time to time identified with Lot’s wife 
(Wisd. x. 7; Joseph. Ant. i.11,§ 4). [Sea, THE 
SaLt.] Salt might also be procured from the 
Mediterranean Sea, and from this source the Phe- 
nicians would naturally obtain the supply neces- 
sary for salting fish (Neh. xiii. 16) and for other 
purposes. The Jews appear to have distinguished 
between rock-salt and that which was gained by 
evaporation, as the Talmudists particularize one 
species (probably the latter) as the “salt of 
Sodom" (Carpzov, Appar. p. 718). The notion 
that this expression means bitumen rests on no 
foundation. The saltpits formed an important 
source of revenue to the rulers of the country 
(Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, § 9), and Antiochus conferred 
a valuable boon on Jerusalem by presenting the 
city with 375 bushels of salt for the Temple ser- 
vice (Ant. xii. 3, § 3). In addition to the uses of 
salt already specified, the inferior sorts were ap- 
plied as a manure to the soil, or to hasten the 
decomposition of dung (Matt. v. 13; Luke xiv. 
35). Too large an admixture, however, was held 
to produce sterility, as exemplified on the shores 
_of the Dead Sea (Deut. xxix. 23; Zeph. ii. 9): 
hence a * salt '’ land was synonymous with barren- 
ness (Job xuxix. 6, see margin: Jer. xvii. 6; comp. 
Joseph. B. J. iv. 8, § 2, dApupwdys wal &yovos); 
and hence also arose the custom of sowing with 
salt the foundations of a destroyed city (Judg. ix. 
45), as @ token of its irretrievable ruin. It was 
the belief of the Jews that salt would, by exposure 
to the air, hee its virtue (uepardj, Matt. v. 13) 
176 
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and become saltless (Ryavoy, Mark 1x. v0). The 
same fact is implied in the expressions of Pliny, 
sal iners (xxxi. 39), sal tabescere (xxxi. 44); and 
Maundrell (Aarly Trarels, p. 512, Bohn) asserts 
that he found the surface of a salt rock in this 
condition. The associations connected with salt 
in eastern countries are important. As one of 
the most essential articles of diet, it symbolized 
hospitality; as an antiseptic, durability, fidelity, 
and purity. Hence the expression, * covenant of 
salt’’ (Lev. ii. 18; Num. xviii. 19; 2 Chr. xiii. 
5), as betokening an indissoluble alliance between 
friends; and again the expression, “salted with 
the salt of the palace’’ (zr. iv. 14), not neces- 
sarily ineaning that they had “ maintenance from 
the palace,’ as the A. V. has it, but that they 
were bound by sacred obligations of fidelity to the 
king. So in the present day, “tu eat bread and 
salt together”? is an expression for a league of 
mutual amity (Russell, Aleppo, i. 232); and, on 
the other hand, the Persian term for traitor is 
nemekhuram, “faithless to salt’ (Gesen. Thes. 
p- 790). It was probably with a view to keep this 
idea prominently before the minds of the Jews 
that the use of salt was enjoined on the Israelites 
in their offerings to God; for in the first instance 
it was specitically ordered for the meat-offering 
(Lev. ii. 14), which consisted mainly of flour, and 
therefore was not liable to corruption. The ex- 
tension of its use to burnt sacrifices was a later 
addition (Ez. xliii. 24; Joseph. Ant. iii. 9, § 1), 
in the spirit of the general injunction at the close 
of Lev. ii. 13. Similarly the heathens accom- 
panied their sacrifices with salted barley-meal, the 
Greeks with their obAoyvra: (Hom. JL i, 449), 
the Romans with their mola salsa (Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 
200) or their salsa fruges (Virg. dn. ii. 138). 
It may of course be assumed that in all of these 
cases salt was added as a condiment; but the 
strictness with which the rule was adhered to — 
no sacrifice being offered without salt (Plin. xxxi. 
41), and still more the probable, though perhape 
doubtful, admixture of it in incense (Ex. xxx. 85, 
where the word rendered “tempered together"? is 
by some understood as “salted ’') — leads to the 
conclusion that there was a symbolical force at- 
tached to its use. Our Lord refers to the sacrifi- 
cial use of salt in Mark ix. 49, 50, though some 
of the other associations may also be implied. 
The purifying property of salt, as opposed to cor- 
ruption, led to its selection as the outward sign ia 
Elisha's miracle (2 K. ii. 20, 21), and is also 
developed in the N. T. (Matt. v. 13; Col. iv. 6). 
The custom of rubbing infants with salt (Ez. xvi. 
4) originated in sanitary considerations, but re- 
ceived also a symbolical meaning. W. L. B. 


SALT, CITY OF (WTI: al xéres 


ZaSay; Alex. as rods ara! civitas ealis). The 
fifth of the six cities of Judah which lay in the 
‘wilderness’ (Josh. xv. 62). Its proximity to 
I:n-gedi, and the name itself seem te point to its 
being situated close to or at any rate in the neigh- 
borhood of the Salt Sea. Dr. Robinson (Bibl Res. 
ii. 109) expresses his belief that it lay somewhere 
near the plain at the south end of that lake, which 
he would identify with the Valley of Salt. This, 
though possibly supported by the reading ef the 
Vatican LXX., “ the cities of Sodom," is at present 
a mere conjecture, since no trace of the name op the 
city has yet been discovered in that position. On 
the other hand, Mr. Van de Velde (Sy. G Pub. ii. 
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99; Memoir, p. 111, and Map) mentions a Nahr 
Maleh which he passed in his route from Wady 
er-Rmail to Sebbeh, the name of which (though the 
orthography is not certain) may be found to con- 
tain a trace of the Hebrew. It is one of four 
ravines which unite to form the Wady el-Bedun. 
Another of the four, W. ’Amreh (Syr. g¢ P. ii. 99; 
Memoir, p. 111, Map), recalls the name of Gomor- 
rah, to the Hebrew of which it is very similar. G. 


* SALT SEA. (SEA, THE SALT.] 
SALT, VALLEY OF (M71) NR, but 


, 

twice with the article, TTI A: reBerdu, 
Peperdd, xordds, and gddpayt, ray addy; Alex. 
T'nuada, TanmedAa: Vallis Salinarun). A certain 
valley, or perhaps more accurately a ‘‘ravine,’’ — the 
Hebrew word Ge appearing to bear that significa- 
tion, — in which occurred two memorable victories 
of the Israelite arms. 

1. That of David over the Edomites (2 Sam. 
viii. 13; 1 Chr. xviii. 12). It appears to have im- 
mediately followed his Syrian campaign, and was 
itself one of the incidents of the great Edomite war 
of extermination.¢ The battle in the Valley of 
Salt appears to have been conducted by Abisbai 
(1 Chr. xviii. 12), but David and Joab were both 
present in person at the battle and in the pursuit 
and campaign which followed; and Joab was left 
behind for six months to consummate the doom 
of the conquered country (1 K. xi. 15, 16; Ps. lx. 
title). The number of Edomites slain in the bat- 
tle is uncertain: the narratives of Samuel and 
Chronicles both give it at 18,000, but this figure is 
lowered in the title of Ps, Ix. to 12,000. 

2. That of Amaziah (2 K. xiv. 7; 2 Chr. xxv. 
11), who is related to have slain ten thousand 
Edomites in this valley, and then to have pro- 
ceeded, with 10,000 prisoners, to the stronghold of 
the nation at Aas-Sela, the Cliff, #. e. Petra, and, 
after taking it, to have massacred them by hurling 
them down the precipice which gave ita ancient 
name to the city. 

Neither of these notices affurds any clew to the 
situation of the Valley of Salt, nor does the cursory 
mention of the name ((semela”’ and “ Mela’’) 
in the Onomasticon. By Josephus it is not named 
on either occasion. Seetzen (/teisen, ii. 356) was 
probably the first to suggest that it was the broad 
open plain which lies at the lower end of the Dead 
Sea, and intervenes between the lake itself and the 
range of heights which crosses the valley at six or 
eight miles to the south. The same view is taken 
(more decisively ) by Dr. Robinson (/:6l. Res. ii. 109). 
The plain is in fact the termination of the GAdr or 
valley through which the Jordan flows from the 
Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea. Its N. W. cor- 
ner is occupied by the Ahashm Usdim,a mountain 
of rock salt, between which and the lake is an ex- 
tensive salt marsh, while salt streams and brackish 


a The Received Text of 2 Sam. viii. 13 omits the 
mention of Edomites; but from a comparison of the 
parallel passages in 1 Chr. and in the title of Ps. Ix. 
there is good ground for believing that the verse origi- 
nally stood thus: ° And David made himself a name 
[when he returned from smiting the Aramites) [and 
when be returned he sinote the Edomites) in the Val- 
ley of Salt—eighteen thousand ;” the two clauses 
within bracketa having been omitted by the Greek and 
Hebrew scribes respectively, owing to the very close 
resemblance of the words with which each clause 


finishes —IQ°27N end BDI, This is the con- 
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springs pervade, more or less, the entire western 
half of the plain. Without presuming to contra- 
dict this suggestion, which yet can hardly be 
affirmed with safety in the very imperfect condition 
of our knowledge of the inaccessible regions S. and 
S. E. of the Dead Sea, it may be well to call atten- 
tion to some considerations which seem to stand in 
the way of the implicit reception which most writ- 
ers have given it since the publication of Dr. R.’s 
Researches. 


(a.) The word Ge (S82), employed for the place 
in question, is not, to the writer's knowledge, else- 
where applied to a broad valley or sunk plain of 
the nature of the lower Gihdér. Such tracts are 
denoted in the Scripture by the words Amek or 
Bika’ah, while Ge appears to be reserved for clefts 
or ravines of a deeper and narrower character. 
[ VALLEY. ] 

(b.) A priori, one would expect the tract in 
question to be called in Scripture by the peculiar 
name uniformly applied to the more northern parts 
of the same valley —hu-Ardbah —in the same 
manner that the Arabs now call it el- Giér —Gahor 
being their equivalent for the Hebrew Ardébah. 

(c.) The name *Salt,”’ though at first sight 
conclusive, becomes less so on reflection. It does 
not fullow, because the Hebrew word melach signi- 
fies salt, that therefure the valley teas salt. A case 
exactly parallel exists at el- Wilh, the representative 
of the ancient MoLADAH, some sixteen miles south 
of Hebron. Like melach, milh signifies salt; but 
there is no reason to believe that there is any salt 
present there, and Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 201, 
note) himself justly adduces it as “an instance of 
the usual tendency of popular pronunciation to re- 
duce foreign proper names to a significant form.” 
Just as e/--Milh is the Arabic representative of the 
Hebrew Moladah, so possibly was ge-melach the 
Hebrew representative of some archaic Edomite 
name. 

(d.) What little can be inferred from the narra- 
tive as to the situation of the Ge-Melach is in 
favor of its being nearer to Petra. Assuming 
Selah to be Petra (the chain of evidence for which 
is tolerably connected), it seems difficult to believe 
that a large body of prisoners should have been 
dragged for upwards of fifty miles through the 
heart of a hostile and most difficult country, 
merely for massacre. G. 

SA’LU (ALD [weighed]: Xarpydv; Alex. 
(Comp. Ald.] Yaad: Salu). The father of Zimni 
the prince of the Simeonites, who was slain by 
Phinehas (Num. xxv. 14). Called also SALom. 

SA’LUM (Zadovu; [Vat. corrupt:] Lsmer- 
nus). 1. SHALLUM, the head of a family of gate- 
keepers (A. V. “ porters’’) of the Temple (1 Esdr. 
v. 28; comp. Ezr. ii. 42). 

2. (Xadjpos; [Ald. Zarovpuos:] Solome.] 





jecture of Thenlus (Exeg. Handbuch), and is adopted 
by Bunsen (Bivelwrrk, note to the passage). Ewald 
has shown (Gesch. iii. 201, 202) that the whole passage 


is very much disordered. DW WY?) should prob- 
ably be rendered “and set up a monument,” instead 
of ‘and gata name ” Gesen. ( Thes. p. 1431 6); Michaelis 
(Suppl. No. 2501, and note to Bibel fiir Ungel.); De 
Wette (Bibel); LXX. Coisl., cai éOnxey eornAapdray ; 
Jerome (Quast. Hebr.), erexit fornicem triumphslem. 
Rashi interprets it “reputation,” and makes the 
reputation to have arisen from David's good act in 
burying the dead even of his enemies. 
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SALUTATION 


SHALLuM, the father of Hilkiah and ancestor of 
Ezra (1 Esdr. viii. 1; Comp. Ezz. vii. 2). Called 
also SADAMLAS and SADoM. 


SALUTATION. Salutations may be classed 
under the two heads of conversational and epistolary. 
‘Lhe salutation at meeting consisted in early times 
of various expressions of blessing, such as * Giod be 
gracious unto thee’ (Gen. xliii. 29); ‘+ Blessed be 
thou of the Lord’’ (Ruth iii. 10; 1 Sam. xv. 13); 
“The Lord be with you,” “ The Lord bless thee” 
(Ruth ii. 4); “ The blessing of the Lord be upon 
you; we bless you in the name of the Lord”’ (Ps. 
cxxix. 8). Hence the term “bless "’ received the 
secondary sense of ‘salute,’’ and is occasionally so 
rendered in the A. V. (1 Sam. xiii. 10, xxv. 14; 
2 K. iv. 29, x. 15), though not so frequently as it 
might have been (e. g. Gen. xxvii. 23, xlvii. 7, 10; 
1 K. viii. 66). The blessing was sometimes ac- 
companied with inquiries as to the health either of 
the person addressed or his relations. The Hebrew 
term used in these instances (shalém2) has no 
special reference to ‘‘ peace,” as stated in the mar- 
ginal translation, but to general well-being, and 
strictly answers to our ‘ welfare,’ as given in the 
text (Gen. xliii. 27; Ex. xviii. 7). It is used not 
only in the case of salutation (in which sense it is 
frequently rendered ‘to salute,"’ e. g. Judg. xviii. 
15; 1 Sam. x. 4; 2 K. x. 13); but also in other 
cases where it is designed to soothe or to encourage 
a person (Gen. xliii. 23; Judg. vi. 23, xix. 20; 
1 Chr. xii. 18; Dan. x. 19; compare 1 Sam. xx. 
21, where it is opposed to “hurt;”’ 2 Sam. xviii. 
28, “all is well;"’ and 2 Sam. xi. 7, where it is 
applied to the progress of the war). The saluta- 
tion at parting consisted originally of a simple bless- 
ing (Gen. xxiv. 60, xxviii. 1, xlvii. 10; Josh. xxii. 
6), but in later times the term shal/jm was intro- 
duced here also in the form “Go in peace,’’ or 
rather “ Farewell’ (1 Sam. i. 17, xx. 42; 2 Sam. 
xv. 9). This was current at the time of our 
Saviour’s ministry (Mark v. 34; Luke vii. 50; 
Acta xvi. 36), and is adopted by Him in his parting 
address to his disciples (John xiv. 27). It had 
even passed into a salutation on meeting, in such 
forms as “Peace be to this house’’ (Luke x. 5), 
© Peace be unto you’’ (Luke xxiv. 36; John xx. 
19}. The more common salutation, however, at 
this period was borrowed from the Greeks, their 
word yaipew being used both at meeting (Matt. 
xxvi. 49, xxviii. 9; Luke i. 28), and probably also 
at departure. In modern times the ordinary mode 
of address current in the East resembles the He- 
brew: £s-selam aleykum, “ Peaco be on you” 
(Lane's Mod. /g. ii. 7), and the term ‘salam ”’ 
has been introduced into our own language to de- 
scribe the Oriental salutation. 

The forms of greeting that we have noticed 
were freely exchanged among persons of different 
ranks on the occasion of a casual meeting, and this 
even when they were strangers. Thus Boaz ex- 
changed greeting with his reapers (Ruth ii. 4), the 
traveller on the road saluted the worker in the 
field (Ps. cxxix. 8), and members of the same fam- 
ily interchanged greetings on rising in the morn- 
ing (Prov. xxvii. 14). The only restriction ap- 
pears to have been in regard to religion, the Jew 
of old, as the Mohammedan of the present day, 





a DibY. 
b The Greek expression is evidently borrowed from 
the Hebrew, the preposition eis not betokening 
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paying the compliment only to those whom he con- 
sidered “ brethren,’’ t. e. members of the same re- 
ligious community (Matt. v. 47; Lane, ii. 8; Nie- 
buhr, Descript. p. 43). Even the Apostle St. 
John forbids an interchange of greeting where it 
implied a wish for the success of a bad cause 
(2 John 11). In modern times the Orientals are 
famed for the elaborate formality of their greetings, 
which occupy a very considerable time; the in- 
stances given in the Bible do not bear such a char- 
acter, and therefore the prohibition addressed to 
persons engaged in urgent business, * Salute no 
man by the way ”’ (2 K. iv. 29; Luke x. 4), may 
best be referred to the delay likely to ensue from 
subsequent conversation. Among the Persians the 
mvnarch was never approached without the salu- 
tation “O king! live for ever’ (Dan. ii. 4, &c.). 
There is no evidence that this ever became cur- 
rent among the Jews: the expression in 1 K. i. 31 
was elicited by the previous alltsion on the part of 
David to his own decease. In lieu of it we meet 
with the Greek Xaipe, ‘hail!’ (Matt. xxvii. 29). 
The act of salutation was accompanied with a va- 
riety of gestures expressive of different degrees of 
humiliation, and sometimes with a kiss. [ADORA- 
TION; Kiss.] These acts involved the necessity 
of dismounting in case a person were riding or 
driving (Gen. xxiv. 64; 1 Sam. xxv. 23; 2 K. v. 
21). The same custom still prevails in the East 
(Niebuhr’s Descript. p. 39). 

The epistolary salutations in the period subse- 
quent to the O. T. were framed on the model of 
the Latin style: the addition of the term “ peace " 
may, however, be regarded as a vestige of the old 
Hebrew form (2 Macc. i. 1). The writer placed 
his own name first, and then that of the person 
whom he saluted; it was only in special cases that 
this order was reversed (2 Macc. i. 1, ix. 19; 
1 Esdr. vi. 7). A combination of the first and 
third persons in the terins of the salutation was not 
unfrequent (Gal. i. 1,2; Philem, 1; 2 Pet. i. 1). 
The term used (either expressed or understood) in 
the introductory salutation was the Greek yalpew 
in an elliptical construction (1 Macc. x. 18; 2 Macs. 
ix. 19; 1 Esdr. viii. 9; Acts xxiii. 26); this, however, 
was more frequently omitted, and the only Apos- 
tolic passages in which it occurs are Acts xv. 23 
and James i. 1, a coincidence which renders it 
probable that St. James composed the letter in 
the former passage. A form of prayer for spiritual 
mercies was also used, consisting generally of the 
terms *‘ grace and peace,’’ but in the three Pastoral 
Epistles and in 2 John “grace, mercy, and peace," 
and in Jude “mercy, peace, and love.” The con- 
cluding salutation consisted occasionally of a trans- 
lation of the Latin valete (Acts xv. 29, xxiii. 30), 
but more generally of the term dowd (ona, “1 
salute,’’ or the cognate substantive, accompanied by 
a prayer for peace or grace. St. Paul, who availed 
himself of an amanuensis (Rom. xvi. 22), added 
the salutation with his own hand (1 Cor. xvi. 
21; Col. iv. 18; 2 Thes iii. 17). The omis- 
aion of the introductory salutation in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is very noticeable. 

W. L. B. 

SAM’AEL (Zadrauha; (Sin. Zapauina: Ald. 
XauahrA:] Salathiel), a variation for (margin) 


the state into which, but answering to the Hebrew 
3 tn which the person departs. 
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Salamiel (SHELUMIEL] in Jud. viii. 1 (comp. Num. 
i. 6). The form in A. V. is given by Aldus. 
B. F. W. 


SAMAI’AS (3 syl.] (Saualas: Semeins). 1. 
SHemAraH the Levite in the reign of Josiah (1 
Esdr. i. 9; comp. 2 Chr. xxxv. 9). 

2. SHEMAIAH of the sons of Adonikam (1 Esdr. 
viii. 39; comp. Ezr. viii. 13). 

3. (Senet; [Vat. Zeueas: Sin. Zeuerras; Ald. 
Saclay Alex. Seueras: om. in Vulyg.) The 
‘¢yreat Samaias,’’ father of Ananias and Jonathas 
(Tob. y. 13). 


SAMA/RIA (])79W, i. ¢ Shomerdn [see 


below}; Chald. IW : Zayudpeia, Seunpay, 
Zoudpwy;% [Alex. very often Zauapia, and so Sin. 
or FA. in Is., Jer., Obad.; Sin. -pesca in Jud. i. 9, 
iv. 4;] Joseph. Saudpea, but Ant. viii. 12, § 5, 
Zepapedy: Samaria). 1. A city of Palestine, 
The word Shomerdn means, etymologically, * per- 
taining to a watch,”’ or a watch-mountain; "' and 
we should almost be inclined to think that the 
peculiarity of the situation of Samaria gave occa- 
sion to its name. In the territory originally be- 
longing to the tribe of Joseph, about six miles to 
the northwest of Shechem, there is a wide basin- 
shaped valley, encircled with high hills, almost on 
the edge of the yreat plain which borders upon the 
Mediterranean. In the centre of this basin, which 
is on a lower level than the valley of Shechem, 
rises a less elevated oblong hill, with steep yet 
accessible sides, and a long flat top. This hill was 
chosen by Omri, as the site of the capital of the 
kingdom of Israel. ‘The first capital after the seces- 
sion of the ten tribes had been Shechem itself, 
whither all Israel had come to make Rehoboam 
king. On the separation being fully accomplished, 
Jeroboam rebuilt that city (1 K. xii. 25), which 
had been razed to the ground by Abimelech (Judg. 
ix. 45). But he soon moved to Tirzah, a place, as 
Dr. Stanley observes, of great and proverbial beauty 
(Cant. vi. 4); which continued to be the royal resi- 
dence until Zimri burnt the palace and perished 
in ite ruins (1 K. xiv. 17, xv. 21, 33, xvi. 6-18). 
Omri, who prevailed in the contest for the kingdom 
that ensued, after “reigning six years’’ there, 


“bought the hill of Samaria (Ar Aw “WIT: 2d 


Bpos +d Xeunpdv) of Shemer (MDW: Leuhp, 
Joseph. E€uapos) for two talents of silver, and built 
on the hill, and called the name of the city which 
he built, after the name of the owner of the hill, 
Samaria” (1 K. xvi. 23, 24). [Omni, Amer. ed.] 
This statement of course dispenses with the ety- 
mology above alluded to; but the central position 
of the hill, as Herod sagaciously observed long 
afterwards, made it admirably adapted for a place 
of observation, and a fortress to awe the neighbor- 
ing country. And the singular beauty of the spot, 
upon which, to this hour, travellers dwell with 
admiration, may have struck Oniri, as it afterwards 
struck the tasteful Idumean (2. J. i. 21, § 2; Ant. 
xv. 8, § 5). 

From the date of Omri's purchase, B. c. 925, 
Samaria retained its dignity as the capital of the 


@ The prevailing LXX. form in the O. T. is Saya- 
pea, with the following remarkable exceptivos: 1 K. 
xvi. 24, Zeuepwry . . . Zexnowy (Mai, Yaunpwyr) ; 
(Alex. Epepww . . . Zounpwr;) Ear. iv. 10, Souc- 
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ten tribes. Ahab built a temple to Baal there 
(1 K. xvi. $2, 33); and from this circumstance a 
portion of the city, possibly fortified by a separate 
wall, was called «the city of the house of Baal" 
(2 K. x. 25). Samaria must have been a place 
of great strength. It was twice besieged by the 
Syrians, in B. c. 901 (1 K. xx. 1), and in B. c. 892 
(2 K. vi. 24—vii. 20); but on both occasions the 
siege was ineffectual. On the latter, indeed, it 
was relieved miraculously, but not until the inhab- 
itants had suffered alinost incredible horrors from 
famine during their protracted resistance. The 
possessor of Samaria was considered to be de facto 
king of Israel (2 K. xv. 13, 14); and woes de- 
nounced against the nation were directed against 
it by name (Is. vii. 9, &c.). In B. c. 721, Sama- 
ria was taken, after a siege of three years, by Shal- 
maneser, king of Assyria (2 K. xviii. 9, 10), and 
the kingdom of the ten tribes was put an end to. 
{See below, No. 3.) Some years afterwards the 
district of which Samaria was the centre was re- 
peopled by Esarhaddon; but we do not hear espe 
cially of the city until the days of Alexander the 
Great. That conqueror took the city, which seems 
to have somewhat recovered itself (Kuseb. Chron. 
ad ann. Abr. 1684), killed a large portion of the 
inhabitants, and suffered the remainder to settle 
at Shechem. [SHECHEM; SYCHAR.] He replaced 


them by a colony of Syro-Macedonians, and gave. 


the adjacent territory (Sapapeiris x#pa) to the 
Jews to inhabit (Joseph. c. Ap. it. 4). These 
Syro-Macedonians occupied the city until the time 
of John Hyrcanus. It was then a place of con- 
siderable importance, for Josephus describes it (Ant. 
xiii. 10, § 2) as a very strong city (wéAus dxuper- 
rdryn). John Hyrcanus took it after a year’s siege, 
and did his best to demolish it entirely. He inter- 
sected the hill on which it lay with trenches: into 
these he conducted the natural brovks, and thus 
undermined its foundations. “In fact,’’ says the 
Jewish historian, he took away all evidence of 
the very existence of the city.’ This story at first 
sight seems rather exaggerated, and inconsistent 
with the hilly site of Samaria. It may have 
referred only to the suburbs lying at its foot. 
«+ But," says Prideaux (Conn. B. Cc. 109, note, 
+ Benjamin of Tudela, who was in the place, tells 
us in his Itinerary ® that there were upon the top 
of this hill many fountains of water. and from 
these water enough may have been derived to fill 
these trenches."’ It should also be recollected that 
the hill of Samaria was lower than the hills in its 
neighborhood. ‘This may account for the existence 
of these springs. Josephus describes the extrem- 
ities to which the inhabitants were reduced during 
this siege, much in the same way that the author 
of the Book of Kings does during that of Ben- 
hadad (comp. Ant. xiii. 10, § 2, with 2 K. vi. 25). 
John Hyrcanus’ reasons for attacking Samaria were 
the injuries which its inhabitants had done to the 
people of Marissa, colonists and allies of the Jews. 
This confirms what was said above, of the cession 
of the Samaritan neighborhood to the Jews by 
Alexander the Great. 

After this disaster (which occurred in B. c. 109), 
the Jews inhabited what remained of the city; at 


pwv (Mai, Sepmpwr); Neh. iv. 2; Is. wil. 9, Zoued- 


pov. 

b No such passage, however, now exists In Benje- 
min of Tudela. See the editions of Asher and of 
Bohn. 
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least we find it in their possession in the time of 
Alexander Janneus (Ant. xiii. 15, § 4), and until 
Pompey gave it back to the descendants of its 
original inhabitants (rots olkhropow). These 
olxyjropes may possibly have been the Syro-Mace- 
donians, but it is more probable that they were 
Samaritans proper, whose ancestors had been dis- 
possessed by the colonists of Alexander the Great. 
By directions of Gabinius, Samaria and other de- 
mnolished cities were rebuilt (Ant. xiv. 5, § 3). But 
its more effectual rebuilding was undertaken by 
Herod the Great, to whom it had been granted by 
Augustus, on the death of Antony and Cleopatra 
(Ant. xiii. 10, § 3, xv. 8, § 5; B. J. i. 20, § 3). 
He called it Sebaste, YeBacrh = Augusta, after 
the name of his patron (Ant. xv. 7, § 7). Josephus 
gives an elaborate description of Herod's improve- 
ments. The wall surrounding it was 20 stadia in 
length. In the middle of it was a close, of a 
stadium and a half square, containing a mag- 
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nificent temple, dedicated to the Cesar. It was 
colonized by 6,000 veterans and others, for whose 
support a most beautiful and rich district surround- 
ing the city was appropriated. Herod's motives 
in these arrangements were probably, first, the 
occupation of a commanding position, and then 
the desire of distinguishing himself for taste by 
the embellishment of a spot already so adorned 
by nature (Ant. xv. 8, § 5; B. J. i. 20, § 3; 21, 
§ 2). 

How long Samaria maintained its splendor after 
Herod's improvements we are not informed. In 
the N. T. the city itself does not appear to be 
mentioned, but rather a portion of the district to 
which, even in older times, it had extended its 
name. Our Version, indeed, of Acts viii. 5 says 
that Philip the deacon “ went down to the city of 
Samaria; "’ but the Greek of the passage is simply 
And we may fairly 
argue, both from the absence of the definite article, 





Sebustiyeh, the ancient Samar, from the E. N. E. 


Behind the city are the mountains of Ephraim, verging on the Plain of Sharon. 


The Mediterranean Sea is 


in the furthest distance.¢ The original sketch from which this view is taken was made by William Tipping, 
Esq., in 1842, and is engraved by his kind permission. 


and from the probability that, had the city Samaria | (Ulpian, Leg. /. de Censibus, quoted by Dr. Rob- 


been intended, the term employed would have been 
Sebaste, that some one city of the district, the 
name of which is not specified, was in the mind 
of the writer. In verse 9 of the same chapter 
“the people of Samaria"’ represents rb %@vos rijs 
Xauapeias;: and the phrase in verse 25, “ many 
villages of the Samaritans,’ shows that the opera- 
tions of evangelizing were not confined to the city 
of Samaria itself, if they were ever carried on 


there. Comp. Matt. x. 5, “Into any city of the 
Samaritans enter ye not;”’ and John iv. 4, 5,. 
but its capital was not Sebaste, but Caesarea. 


where, after it has been said, ‘And He must needs 
go through Samaria,” obviously the district, it is 
subjoined, “ Then cometh He to a city of Samaria 
called Sychar.”’ Henceforth its history is very un- 
connected. Septimius Severus planted a Roman 
colony there in the beginning of the third century 





a * The sea is visible with the naked eye from th 
top of the hill. H. 


inson). Various specimens of coins struck on the 
spot have been preserved, extending from Nero to 
Geta, the brother of Caracalla (Vaillant, in Nu- 
mism. Imper., and Noris, quoted by Reland). But, 
though the seat of a Roman colony, it could not 
have been a place of much political importance. 
We find in the Codex of Theodosius, that by A. D. 
409 the Holy Land had been divided into Palestina 
Prima, Secunda, and Tertia. Palestina Prima 
included the country of the Philistines, Samaria 
(the district), and the northern part of ae 
n 
an ecclesiastical point of view it stood rather higher. 
It was an episcopal see probably as early as the 
third century. At any rate its bishop was present 
amongst those of Palestine at the Council of Nicsea, 
A. D. 325, and subscribed its acts as ‘‘ Maximus 
(al. Marinus) Sebastenus."” The names of some 
of his successors have been preserved — the latest 
of them mentioned is Pelagius, who attended the 
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Synod at Jerusalem, A. p. 536. The title of the 
see occurs in the earlier Greek Notitie, and in 
the later Latin ones (Reland, Pal. pp. 214-229). 
Sebaste fell into the hands of the Mohammedans 
during the siege of Jerusalem. In the course of 
the Crusades a Latin bishopric was established 
there, the title of which was recognized by the 
Roman Church until the fourteenth century. At 
this day the city of Omri and of Herod is rep- 
resented by a small village retaining few vestiges 
of the past except its name, Sebustieh, an Arabic 
corruption of Sebaste. Some architectural remains 
' it has, partly of Christian construction or adapta- 
tion, as the ruined church of St. John the Baptist, 
partly, perhaps, traces of [dumsan magnificence. 
‘A long avenue of broken pillars (says Dr. Stan- 
ley), apparently the main street of Herod’s city, 
here, as at Palmyra and Damascus, adorned by a 
colonnade on each side, still lines the topmost ter- 
race of the hill."’ But the fragmentary aspect of 
the whole place exhibits a present fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Micah (i. 6), though it may have been 
fulfilled more than once previously by the ravages 
of Shalmaneser or of John Hyrcanus. “I will 
make Samaria as an heap of the field, and as 
plantings of a vineyard: and I will pour down the 
stones thereof into the valley, and I will discover 
the foundations thereof’? (Mic. i. 6; comp. Hos. 
xiii. 16). 

St. Jerome, whose acquaintance with Palestine 
imparts a sort of probability to the tradition which 
prevailed so strongly in later days, asserts that 
Sebaste, which he invariably identifies with Samaria, 
was the place in which St. Juhn the Baptist was 
imprisoned and suffered death. He also makes it 
the burial-place of the prophets Elisha and Obadiah 
(see various passages cited by Reland, pp. 980, 981). 
Epiphanius is at great pains, in his work Adr. 
Hereses (lib. i.), in which he treats of the heresies 
of the Samaritans with singular minuteness, to 
account for the origin of their name. He inter- 
prets it as DY DW), guaakes, or “keepers.” The 
hill on which the city was built was, he says, 
designated Somer or Someron (Zwuhp, Zwudpwv), 
from a certain Somoron the son of Somer, whom 
he considers to have been of the stock of the an- 
cient Perizzites or Girgashites, themselves descend- 
ants of Canaan and Ham. But he adds, the 
inhabitants may have been called Samaritans from 
their guarding the land, or (coming down much 
later in their history) from their guarding the Law, 
as distinguished from the later writings of the 
Jewish Canon, which they refused to allow. [See 
SAMARITANS. ] 

For modern descriptions of the condition of Sa- 
maria and its neighborhood, see Dr. Robinson's 
Biblical Researches, ii. 127-133; Reland'’s Pales- 
tina, pp. 344, 979-982; Raumer's Paldstina, pp. 
144-148, notes: Van de Velde’s Syria and Pales- 
tine, i, 363-388, and ii. 205, 296, Map, and Afe- 
mor: Dr. Stanley's Sinat and Palestine, pp. 
242-246: and a short article by Mr. G. Williams 
in the Dict. of Geog. Dr. Kitto, in his Physical 
History of Palestine, pp. exvii., cxviii., has an in- 
teresting reference to and extract from Sandys, 
illustrative of its topography and general aspect at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

2. The Samaria named in the present text of 
1 Macc. v. 66 (thy Zauaperay; (Sin. Alex. -pray:] 
Samartam) is evidently an error. At any rate 
the well-known Samaria of the Old and New Tes- 
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taments cannot be intended, for it is obvious that 
Judas, in passing from Hebron to the land of tbe 
Philistines (Azotus), could not make so inimense a 
detour. ‘The true correction is doubtless supplied 
by Josephus (Ant. xij. 8, § 6), who has Marissa 
(i.e. MARESHA), @ place which lay in the rvad 
from Hebron to the Philistine Plain. One of the 
ancient Latin Versions exhibits the same reading ; 
which is accepted by Ewald (Gesch. iv. 361) and a 
host of commentators (see Grimm, Kurzg. kxeg. 
Handb., on the passage). Drusius proposed Sha- 
araim; but this is hardly so feasible as Maresha, 
and has no external support. 

3. SAMA‘RIA ([Sauapela; Alex. very often Ea- 
papia, and so Sin. in 1 Mace. and N. T., fullowed 
by Tisch. in his 8th ed. of the N. T.; — * the 
country of Samaria,’ 1 Macc. x. 30, xi. 28, 34, » 
Sapapeitis, Alex. ~piTts, and so Sin. except 1 
Macc. xi. 28; — (woman) “of Samaria,’”’ John iv. 
9, Sapapecris, but Tisch. in his 8th ed. of the N. 
T., Sauaplris; —] Joseph. ydépa Zauapéwy; Ptol 
Lapapis, Zayudpera: Samaria). 

SAMARITANS (DSITNW : Xauaperras; [ Alex. 
Zauapira:, and so Sia. and Tisch. (8th ed.) in 
the N. T. 3] Joseph. Zapopeis: [Sumarite] ). 

There are few questions in Biblical philology 
upon which, in recent times, scholars have come to 
such opposite conclusions as the extent of the terri- 
tory to which the former of these words is applica- 
ble, and the origin of the people to which the latter 
is applied in the N. T. But a probable solution of 
them may be gained by careful attention to the 
historical statements of Holy Scripture and of Jo- 
sephus, aud by a consideration of the geographical 
features of Palestine. 

In the strictest sense of the term, a SAMARITAN 
would be an inhabitant of the cify of Samaria. 
But it is not found at all in this sense. exclusively 
at any rate, in the O. T. In fact, it only occurs 
there once, and then in a wider signification, in 
2K. xvii. 29. There it is employed to designate 
those whom the king of Assyria had “* placed in 
(what are called) the cities of Samaria (whatever 
these may be) instead of the children of Israel.” 

Were the word Samaritan found elsewhere in the 
O. T., it would have designated those who be- 
longed to the kingdom of the ten tribes, which in 
a Jarge sense was called Samaria. And as the ex- 
tent of that kingdom varied, which it did very 
much, gradually diminishing to the time of Shal- 
maneser, so the extent of the word Samaritan would 
have varied. 

SAMARIA at first included all the tribes over 
which Jeroboam made himself king, whether east 
or west of the river Jordan. Hence, even before 
the cify of Samaria existed, we find the “old 
prophet who dwelt at Bethel "’ describing the pre- 
dictions of ‘the man of God who came from 
Judah,” in reference to the altar at Bethel, as 
directed not merely ayainst that altar, but 
‘“ayainst all the houses of the high-places which 
are in the cities of Samanta” (1 K. xiii. 32), te. 
of course, the cities of which Samaria was, or was 
to be, the head or capital. In other places in the 
historical hooks of the O. T. (with the exception 
of 2 K. xvii. 24, 26, 28, 29) Samaria seems to 
denote the cify exclusively. But the prophets use 
the word, much as did the old prophet of Bethel, 
in a greatly extended sense. Thus the “ calf of 
Bethel’ is called by Hosea (viii. 5, 6) the + calf 
of Samaria ''; in Amos (iii. 9) the mountains of 
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Samaria’’ are spoken of; and the ‘captivity of 
Samaria and her daughters "’ is a phrase found in 
Ezekiel (xvi. 53). Hence the word Samaritan 
must have denoted every one subject to the king of 
the northern capital. 


But, whatever extent the word might have ac- | large 


quired, it necessarily became contracted as the 
limita of the kingdom of Israel became contracted. 
In all probability the territory of Simeon and that 
of Dan were very early absorbed in the kingdom of 
Judah. This would be one limitation. Next, in 
B. C. 771 and 740 respectively, ** Pul, king of As- 
syria, and Tilgath-Pilneser, king of Assyria, carried 
away the Reubeuites and the Gadites, and the half- 
tribe of Manasseh, and brought them unto Halah, 
and Habor, and Hara, and to the river Gozan”’ 
(1 Chr. v. 26). This would be a second limitation. 
But the latter of these kings went further: ‘ He 
took Ijon, and Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and 
Kedesh, and Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, all 
the land of Naphtali. and carried them captive to 
Assyria '’ (2 K. xv. 29). This would be a third 
limitation. Nearly a century before, B. c. 860, 
“the Lord had begun to cut Israel short;’’ for 
* Hazael, king of Syria, smote them in all the 
coasts of Israel; from Jordan eastward, all the land 
of Gilead, the Gadites, and the Reubenites, and the 
Manassites, from Aroer, which is by the river Ar- 
non, even Gilead and Bashan” (2 K. x. 32, 33). 
This, however, as we may conjecture from the di- 
versity of expression, had been merely a passing 
inroad, and had involved no permanent subjection 
of the country or deportation of its inhabitants. 
The invasions of Pul and of ‘ilgath-pilneser were 
utter clearances of the population. The territory 
thus desolated by them was probably occupied by 
degrees by the pushing forward of the neighboring 
heathen, or by straggling families of the Israelites 
themselves. In reference to the northern part of 
Galilee we know that a heathen population pre- 
vailed. Hence the phrase “ Galilee of the Na- 
tions,’’ or “ Gentiles’ (Is. ix. 1; 1 Macc. v. 15). 
And no doubt this was the case also beyond Jor- 
dan. 
But we have yet to arrive at a fourth limitation 
of the kingdom of Samaria, and by consequence, of 
the word Samaritan. It is evident from an occur- 
rence in Hezekiah's reign, that just before the dep- 
osition and death of Hoshea, the last king of Is- 
rael, the authority of the king of Judah, or, at 
least, his influence, was recognized by portions of 
Asher, Issachar, and Zebulun, and even of Ephraim 
and Manasseh (2 Chr. xxx. 1-26). Men came 
from all those tribes to the Passover at Jernsaleni. 
This was about B. c. 726. In fact, to such miser- 
able limita had the kingdom of Samaria been re- 
duced, that when, two or three years afterwards, 
we are told that ‘“ Shalmaneser came up through- 
out the land,’’ and after a siege of three years 
“took Samaria, and carried Israel away into As- 
syria, and placed them in Halah, and in Habor by 
the river Gozan, and in the cities of the Medes ”’ 
(2 K. xvii. 5, 6), and when again we are told that 
‘Israel was carried away out of their own land 
into Assyria” (2 K. xvii. 23), we must suppose a 
very small field of operations. Samaria (the city), 
and a few adjacent cities or villages only, repre- 
sented that dominion which had once extended 
from Bethel to Dan northwards, and from the 
Mediterranean to the borders of Syria and Am- 
mon eastwards. This is further confirmed by 
what we read of Josiah’s progress, in B. C. 641, 
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through “the cities of Manasseh, and Ephraim, 
and Simeon, even unto Naphtali ’’ (2 Chr. xxxiv. 
6). Such a progress would have been impractica- 
ble had the number of cities and villages occupied 
by the persons then called Samaritans been at all 


This, however, brings us more closely to the 
second point of our discussion, the origin of those 
who are in 2 K. xvii. 29, and in the N. T., called 
Samaritans. Shalmaneser, as we have seen (2 K. 
xvii. 5, 6, 26), carried Israel, ¢. e. the remnant of 
the ten tribes which still acknowledyed Hoshea’s 
authority, into Assyria. his remnant consisted, 
as has been shown, of Samaria (the city) and a 
few adjacent cities and villages. Now, 1. Did he 
carry away all their inhabitants or no? 2. 
Whether they were wholly or only partially des- 
olated, who replaced the deported population ? 
On the answer to these inquiries will depend our 
determination of the questions, were the Samari- 
tans a mixed race, composed partly of Jews, partly 
of new settlers, or were they purely of foreign ex- 
traction ? 

In reference to the former of these inquiries, it 
may be observed that the language of Scripture 
admits of scarcely a doubt. “ Israel was carried 
away ’’ (2 K. xvii. 6, 23), and other nations were 
placed “in the cities of Samaria instead of the 
children of Israel’’ (2 K. xvii. 24). There is no 
mention whatever, as in the case of the somewhat 
parallel destruction of the kingdom of Judah, of 
“the poor of the land being left to be vine-dressers 
and husbandmen "’ (2 K. xxv. 12). We add, that, 
had any been left, it would have been impossible 
for the new inhabitants to have been so utterly 
unable to acquaint themselves with “the manner 
of the God of the land,'’ as to require to be taught 
by some priest of the Captivity sent from the king 
of Assyria. esides, it was not an unusual thing 
with oriental conquerors actually to exhaust a land 
of its inhabitants. Comp. Herod. iii. 149, « The 
Persians dragged (caynvevoavres) Samos, and 
delivered it up to Syloson stript of all its men;” 
and, again, Herod. vi. 31, for the application of 
the same treatment to other islands, where the 
process called gaynvevety is described, and is com- 
pared to a huntiny out of the population (é«@npev- 
ev). Such a capture is presently contrasted with 
the capture of other territories to which caynvev- 
ey was not applied. Josephus'’s phrase in refer- 
ence to the cities of Samaria is that Shalmaneser 
‘transplanted all the people” (dnt. ix. 14, § 1). 
A threat against Jerusalem, which was indeed only 
partially carried out, shows how complete and sum- 
mary the desolation of the last relics of the sister 
kingdom must have been: “J will stretch over 
Jerusalem the line of Samaria, and the plummet 
of the house of Ahab: and I will wipe Jerusalem 
as a man wipeth a dish: he wipeth and turneth it 
upon the face thereof" (2 K. xxi. 13). This was 
uttered within forty years after B. c. 721, during 
the reign of Manasseh. It must have derived 
much strength from the recentness and proximity 
of the calamity. 

We may then conclude that the cities of Sama- 
ria were not merely partially, but wholly evacuated 
of their inhabitants in B. c. 721, and that they re- 
mained in this desolated state until, in the words 
of 2 K. xvii. 24, “the king of Assyria brought 
men from Babylon, and from Cuthah, and from 
Ava (Ivah, 2 K. xviii. 34), and from Hamath, and 
from Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of 
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Samaria instead of the children of Israel: and they 
poeseased Samaria, and dwelt in the cities thereof.” 
Thus the new Samaritans — for such we must now 
eall them — were Assyrians by birth or subjuga- 
tion, were utterly strangers in the cities of Sama- 
ria, and were exclusively the inhabitants of those 
cities. An incidental question, however, arises, 
Who was the king of Assyria that effected this 
colonization? At first sight, one would suppose 
Shalmaneser; for the narrative is scarcely broken, 
and the repeopling seems to be a natural sequence 
ef the depopulation. Such would appear to have 
been Josephus’ view, for he says of Shalmaneser, 
“ When he had removed the people out of their 
Jand, he brought other nations out of Cuthah, a 
place so called (for there is still in Persia a river 
of that name), into Samaria and the country of 
the Israelites’? (Ant. ix. 14, §§ 1, 3; x 9, § 7); 
but he must have been led to this interpretation 
simply by the juxtaposition of the two transactions 
in the Hebrew text. The Samaritans themselves, 
in Ezr. iv. 2, 10, attributed their colonization not 
to Shalmaneser, but to * Esar-haddon, king of As- 
sur,’’ or to “the great and noble Asnapper,’’ either 
the king himself or one of his generals. It was 
probably on his invasion of Judah, in the reign of 
Manasseh, about B. c. 677, that Esarhaddon dis- 
eovered the impolicy of leaving a tract upon the 
very frontiers of that kingdom thus desolate, and 
determined to garrison it with foreigners. The 
fact, too, that some of these foreigners came from 
Babylon would seem to direct us to Esarhaddon, 
rather than to his grandfather, Shalmaneser. It 
was only recently that Babylon had come into the 
bands of the Assyrian king. And there is an- 
other reason why this date should be preferred. It 
coincides with the termination of the sixty-five years 
of Isaiah's prophecy, delivered nk. c. 742, within 
which * Ephraim should be broken that it should 
not be a people’ (Is. vii. 8). ‘This was not effect- 
ually acconiplished until the very land itself was 
Occupied by strangers. So long as this had not 
taken place, there miyht be hope of return: after it 
had taken place, no hope. Josephus (Ant. x. 9, § 7) 
expressly notices this ditference in the cases of the 
ten and of the two tribes. ‘The land of the former 
became the possession of foreigners, the land of the 
latter, not so. 

These strangers, whom we will now assume to 
have been placed in “the cities of Samaria '’ by 
Esarhaddon, were of course idolaters, and wor- 
shipped a strange medley of divinities. Each of 
the five nations, saya Josephus, who is confirmed 
by the words of Scripture, had its own god. No 
place was found for the worship of Him who had 
once called the land his own, and whose it was 
still. (od’s displeasure was kindled, and they were 
infested by beasts of prey, which had probably 
increased to a great extent before their entrance 
upon it. “The Lord sent lions among them, which 
slew some of them.” On their explaining their 
miserable condition to the king of Assyria, he de- 
epatched one of the captive priests to teach them 
‘how they should fear the Lord.” ‘The priest 
came accordingly, and henceforth, in the language 
of the sacred historian, they “feared the Lord, and 
served their graven images, both their childrev and 
their children’s children: as did their fathers, so 
do they unto this day '’ (2 K. xvii. 41). This last 
sentence was probably inserted by Ezra. It serves 
two purposes: Ist, to qualify the pretensions of the 
Samaritans of Ezra's time to be pure worshippers 
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of God — they were no more exclusively his ser- 
vants, than was the Roman emperor who desired 
to place a statue of Christ in the Pantheon enti- 
tled to be called a Christian; and, 2dly, to show 
how entirely the Samaritans of later days differed 
from their ancestors in respect to idolatry. Jose- 
phus’s account of the distress of the Samaritans, 
and of the remedy for it, is very similar, with the 
exception that with him they are afflicted with 
pestilence. 

Such was the origin of the post-captivity or new 
Samaritans — men not of Jewish extraction, but 
from the further East: “the Cutheans had for- 
merly belonged to the inner parts of Persia and 
Media, but were then called ‘ Samaritans,’ taking 
the name of the country to which they were re- 
moved,’’ says Josephus (Ant. x. 9, § 7). And 
again he says (Ané. ix. 14, § 3) they are called «in 
Hebrew ‘ Cuthzans,’ but in Greek ‘ Samaritans.’ ”’ 
Our Lord expressly terms them dAAcyeveis (Luke 
xvii. 18); and Josephus’ whole account of them 
shows that he believed them to have been pwéroixos 
dAAoebvets, though, as he tells us in two places 
(Ant. ix. 14, § 3, and xi. 8, § 6), they sometimes 
gave a different account of their origin. But of 
this by-and-by. A gap occura in their history 
until Judah has returned from captivity. They 
then desire to be allowed to participate in the re 
building of the Temple at Jerusalem. It is curi- 
ous, and perhaps indicative of the treacherous 
character of their designs, to find them even then 
called, by anticipation, “the adversaries of Judah 
and Benjamin” (zr. iv. 1), a title which they 
afterwards fully justified. But, so far as profes 
sions go, they are not enemies; they are most 
anxious to be friends. Their religion, they assert, 
is the same as that of the two tribes, therefore 
they have a right to share in that great religious 
undertaking. but they do not call it a natiunal 
undertaking. They advance no pretensions to Jew- 
ish blood. They confess their Assyrian descent, 
and even put it forward ostentatiously, perhaps tw 
enhance the merit of their partial conversion to 
God. That it was but partial they give no hint. 
It may bave become purer already, but we have no 
information that it had. Be this, however, as it 
may, the Jews do not listen favorably to their over- 
tures. Ezra, no doubt, from whose pen we have a 
record of the transaction, saw them through and 
through. On this the Samaritans throw off the 
mask, and become open enemies, frustrate the 
operations of the Jews through the reigns of two 
Persian kings, and are only effectually silenced in 
the reign of Darius Hystaspis, ». c. 519. 

The feud, thus unhappily begun, grew year by 
year more inveterate. It is probable, too, that the 
more the Samaritans detached themselves from 
idols, and became devoted exclusively to a sort of 
worship of Jehovah, the more they resented the 
contempt with which the Jews treated their offers 
of fraternization. Matters at length came to a 
climax. About B. c. 40¥, @ certain Manaaseh, a 
man of priestly lineage, on being expelled from 
Jerusalem by Nehemiah for an unlawful marriage, 
obtained permission from the Persian king of his 
day, Darius Nothus, to build a temple on Mount 
Gerizim, for the Samaritans, with whom he had 
found refuge. The only thing wanted to crystal- 
lize the opposition between the two races, namely, 
a rallying point for schismatical worship, being 
now obtained, their animosity became more intense 
than ever. ‘lhe Samaritans are said to have done 
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everything in their power to annoy the Jews. 
They would refuse hospitality to pilgrims on their 
road to Jerusalem, as in our Lord’s case. They 
would even waylay them in their journey (Joseph. 
Ant. xx. 6, § 1); and many were compelled through 
fear to take the longer route by the east of Jordan. 
Certain Samaritans were said to have once pene- 
trated into the Temple of Jerusalem, and to have 
defiled it by scattering dead men's bones on the 
sacred pavement (Ant. xviii. 2, § 2). We are told 
too of a strange piece of mockery which must have 
been especially resented. It was the custoin of the 
Jews to communicate to their brethren still in 
Babylon the exact day and hour of the rising of 
the paschal moon, by beacon-fires commencing from 
Mount Olivet, and flashing forward from hill to 
hill until they were mirrored in the Euphrates. 
So the Greek poet represents Agamemnon as con- 
veying the news of Troy’s capture to the anxious 
watchers at Mycene. Those who “sat by the 
waters of Babylon’ looked for this signal with 
much interest. It enabled them to share in the 
devotions of those who were in their father-land, 
and it proved to them that they were not forgotten. 
The Samaritans thought scorn of these feelings, 
and would not unfrequently deceive and disappoint 
them, by kindling a rival flame and perplexing the 
watchers on the mountains. Their own temple 
on Gerizim they considered to be much superior to 
that at Jerusalem. There they sacrificed a pass- 
over. Towards the mountain, even after the tem- 
ple on it had fallen, wherever they were, they 
directed their worship. To their copy of the Law 
they arrogated an antiquity and authority greater 
than attached to any copy in the possession of the 
Jews. The Law (% e¢. the five books of Moses) 
was their sole code; for they rejected every other 
book in the Jewish canon. And they professed to 
observe it better than did the Jews themselves, 
employing the expression not unfrequently, “ The 
Jews indeed do so and so; but we, observing the 
letter of the Law, do otherwise.”’ 

The Jews, on the other hand, were not more 
conciliatory in their treatment of the Samaritans. 
The copy of the Law possessed by that people they 
declared to be the leacy of an apostate (Manasseh), 
and cast grave suspicions upon its genuineness. 
Certain other Jewish renegades had from time to 
time taken refuge with the Samaritans. Hence, 
by the Samaritans claimed to partake of 
Jewish blvod, especially if doing so happened to 
suit their interest (Joseph. Ant. xi. 8, § 6; ix. 14, 
§ 3). A remarkable instance of this is exhibited 
in a request which they made to Alexander the 
Great, about B. c. 332. They desired to be excused 
payment of tribute in the sabbatical year, on the 
plea that as true Iurvelites, descendants of Ephraim 
and Manasseh, sons of Joseph, they refrained from 
cultivating their land in that year. Alexander, on 
eroas-questioning them, discovered the hollowness 
of their pretensions. (They were greatly discon- 
certed at their failure, and their dissatisfaction 


@ * This fact,” says Dr. Trench, “is mentioned by 
Makrizi (see De Sacy’s Chrest. Arabe, ii. 159), who 
affirms that it was this which put the Jews on making 


accurate calculations to determine the moment of the. 


new moon’s appearance (comp. Schoettgen’s Hor. Hed. 
L w4).”” 

b This prejudice had, of course, sometimes to give 
way to necessity, for the disciples had gone to Sychar 
to buy food, while our Lord was talking with the 
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probably led to the conduct which induced Alex- 
ander to besiege and destroy the city of Samaria. 
Shechem was indeed their metropolis, but the de- 
struction of Samaria seems to have satisfied Alex- 
ander.) Another instance of claim to Jewish 
descent appears in the words of the woman of 
Samaria to our Lord (John iv. 12), “Art Thou 
greater than our father Jacob, who gave us the 
well?’ <A questiog which she puts without recol- 
lecting that she had just before strongly contrasted 
the Jews and the Samaritans. Very far were the 
Jews from admitting this claim to consanguinity 
on the part of these people. ‘They were ever remind- 
ing them that they were after all mere Cuthwans, 
mere strangers from Assyria. They accused them 
of worshipping the idol-gods buried long ago under 
the oak of Shechem (Gen. xxxv. 4). They would 
have no dealings with them that they could pussi- 
bly avoid.o «Thou art a Samaritan and hast a 
devil,’ was the mode in which they expressed 
themselves when at a loss for a bitter reproach. 
Everything that a Samaritan had touched was as 
swine’s flesh to them. The Samaritan was pub- 
licly cursed in their synagogues — could not be 
adduced as a witness in the Jewish courts — could 
not be admitted to any sort of proselytism — and 
was thus, so far as the Jew could affect his posi- 
tion, excluded from hope of eternal lite. The tra- 
ditional hatred in which the Jew held him is 
expressed in Ecclus. 1. 25, 26, There be two man- 
ner of nations which my heart abhorreth, and the 
third is no nation: they that sit on the mountain 
of Samaria; and they that dwell among the Philis- 
tines; and that foolish people that dwell in Sichem.”* 
And so long was it before such a temper could be 
banished from the Jewish mind, that we find even 
the Apostles believing that an inhospitable slight 
shown by a Samaritan village to Christ would be 
not unduly avenged by calling down fire from 
heaven. 

“ Ye know not what spirit ye are of,'’ said the 
large-hearted Son of Man, and we find Him on no 
one occasion uttering anything to the disparage- 
ment of the Samaritans. His words, however, and 
the records of his ministrations confirm most 
thoroughly the view which has been taken above, 
that the Samaritans were not Jews. At the first 
sending forth of the ‘Twelve (Matt. x. 5, 6) He 
charges them, “ (zo not into the way of the Gen- 
tiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye 
not, but go rather to the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.'? So again, in his final address to them 
on Mount Olivet, * Ye shall be witnesses to Me in 
Jerusalem and in all Judea, and in Samaria, and 
unto the uttermost part of the earth’’ (Acts i. 8). 
So the nine unthankful lepers, Jews, were con- 
trasted by Him with the tenth leper, the thankful 
stranger (dAAovyerts), who was a Samaritan. So, 
in his well-known parable, a merciful Samaritan is 
contrasted with the unnierciful priest and Levite. 
And the very worship of the two races is described 
by Him as different in character. ‘ Ye worship ye 


woman of Samaria by the well in its suburb (John iv. 
8). And from Luke ix. 52, we learn that the disciples 
went before our Lord at his command into a certain 
villnge of the Samaritans ‘to inake ready ” for Him. 
Unless, indeed (though, as we see on both occasions, 
our Lord’s influence over them was not yet complete), 
we are to attribute this partinl abandonment of their 
ordinary scruples to the change which his example 
had already wrought in them. 
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know not what,” this is said of the Samaritans:| § 1), they built themselves a temple. The modern 


«We know what we worship, for salvation is of 
the Jews '’ (John iv. 22). 

Such were the Samaritans of our Lord's Day: a 
people distinct from the Jews, though lying in 
the very midst of the Jews; a people preserving 
their identity, though seven centuries had rolled 
away since they had been brought from Assyria 
by Esarhaddon, and though they had abandoned 
their polytheism for a sort of ultra Mosaicism; a 
people, who — though their limits had been grad- 
ually contracted, and the rallying place of their 
religion on Mount Gerizim had been destroyed one 
hundred and sixty years before by John Hyrcanus 
(B. Cc. 130), and though Samaria (the city) had 
been again and again destroyed, and though their 
territory had been the battle-field of Syria and 
Egypt — still preserved their nationality, still wor- 
shipped from Shechem and their other impoverished 
settlements towards their sacred hill; still retained 
their nationality, and could not coalesce with the 
Jews: — 

"Ofos 7’ dAada r’ eyxdas ravre KUTe, 
Atxoorarourr’ ay ov didws wpocerverois. 
Not indeed that we must suppose that the whole 
of the country called in our Lord's time Samaria 
was in the possession of the Cuthwan Samaritans, 
or that it had ever been so. ‘Samaria,’’ says 
Josephus (B. J. iii. 3, § 4), “lies between Judmwa 
and Galilee. It commences from a village called 
Ginga (Jenin), on the great plain (that of Esdra- 
elon), and extends to the toparchy of Acrabatta,” 
in the lower part of the territory of Ephraim. 
These points, indicating the extreme northern and 
the extreme southern parallels of latitude between 
which Samaria was situated, enable us to fix its 
boundaries with tolerably certainty. It was bounded 
northward by the range of hills which commences 
at Mount Carmel on the west, and, after making a 
bend to the southwest, runs almost due east to the 
valley of the Jordan, forming the southern border 
of the plain of Esdraelon. It touched towards the 
south, as nearly as possible, the northern limits of 
Benjamin. Thus it comprehended the ancient ter- 
ritory of Ephraim, and of those Manassites who 
were west of Jordan. ‘Its character,"’ Josephus 
continues, ‘‘ is in no respect different from that of 
Judea. Both abound in mountains and plains, 
and are suited for agriculture, and productive, 
wooded, and full of fruits both wild and cultivated. 
They are not abundantly watered; but much rain 
falls there. The springs are of an exceedingly 
sweet taste; and, on account of the quantity of 
good grass, the cattle there produce more milk 
than elsewhere. But the best proof of their rich- 
ness and fertility is that both are thickly pop- 
ulated." ‘The accounts of modern travellers con- 
firm this description by the Jewish historian of 
the * good land "' which was allotted to that pow- 
erful portion of the house of Joseph which crossed 
the Jordan, on the first division of the territory. 
The Cuthean Samaritans, however, possessed only 
a few towns and villages of this large area, and 
these lay almost together in the centre of the dis- 
trict. Shechem or Sychar (as it was contempt- 
uously designated) was their chief settlement, even 
before Alexander the Great destroyed Samaria, 
probably because it lay almost close to Mount 
Gerizim. Afterwards it became more prominently 
60, and there, on the destruction of the temple on 
Gerizim, by John Hyrcanus (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9, 


representative of Shechem is Nablus, a corruption 
of Neapolis, or the ‘New Town," built by Ves- 
pasian a little to the west of the older town which 
was then ruined. At Nablus the Samaritans have 
still a settlement, consisting of about 200 persons. 
Yet they observe the Law, and celebrate the Pass- 
over on a sacred spot on Mount Gerizim, with an 
exactness of minute ceremonial which the Jews 
themselves have long intermitted: 


 Quanquam diruta, servat 
Ignem Trojanum, et Vestam colit Alba minorem.”’ 


The Samaritans were very troublesome both to 
their Jewish neighbors and to their Roman mas- 
ters, in the first century, A.D. Pilate chastised 
them with a severity which led to his own down- 
fall (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 4, § 1), and a slaughter of 
10,600 of them took place under Vespasian (2B. J. 
iii. 7, § 32). In spite of these reverses they in- 
creased greatly in numbers towards its termination, 
and appear to have grown into importance under 
Dositheus, who was probably an apostate Jew. 
Epiphanius (adv. Hereses, lib. i.), in the fourth 
century, considers them to be the chief and most 
dangerous adversaries of Christianity, and he enu- 
merates the several sects into which they had by 
that time divided themselves. They were popu- 
larly, and even by some of the Fathers, confounded 
with the Jews, insomuch that a legal interpretation 
of the Gospel was described as a tendency to 
Zapnaperriopuds OF “lovdaiouds. This confusion, 
however, did not extend to an identification of the 
two races. It was simply an assertion that their 
extreme opinions were identical. And previously 
to an outrage which they committed on the Chris- 
tians at Neapolis in the reign of Zeno, towards 
the end of the fifth century, the distinction between 
them and the Jews was sutticiently known, and 
even recognized in the Theodosian Code. This 
was so severely punished, that they sank into an 
obscurity, which, though they are just noticed by 
travellers of the twelfth and fourteenth centuries, 
was scarcely broken until the sixteenth century. 
In the latter half of that century a correspondence 
with them was commenced by Joseph Scaliger. 
(De Sacy has edited two of their letters to that 
eminent scholar.) Job Ludolf received a letter 
from them, in the latter half of the next century. 
These three letters are to be found in Eichhorn's 
Repertorium fir Biblische und Morqenlandische 
Literatur, vol. xiii. They are of great archao- 
logical interest, and enter very minutely into the 
observances of the Samaritan ritual. Among other 
points worthy of notice in them is the inconsistency 
displayed by the writers in valuing themselves on 
not being Jews, and yet claiming to be descendants 
of Joseph. See also De Sacy’s Correspondance 
des Samaritains, etc., in Notices et Extr.des MSS. 
de la Biblioth. du Roi, ete., vol. xii. And, for 
more modern accounts of the people themselves, 
Robinson's Biblical Researches, ii. 280-311, iii. 
129-30; Wilson's Lands of the Bible, ii. 46-78, 
Van de Velde’s Syria and Palestine, ii. 206 seq.; 
Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, p. 240; Rogers's 
Notices of the Modern Samaritans, p. 25; Grove's 
account of their Day of Atonement in Waention 
Tourists for 1861; and Dr. Stanley’s, of their 
Passover, in his Lectures on the Jewish Church, 
App. iii. [PAssoven, vol. iii. p. 2357 f., Amer. 
ed.] 


The view maintained in the above remarks, ag 
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to the purely Assyrian origin of the New Samari- 
tans, is that of Suicer, Keland, Hammond, Drusius 
in the Crilict Sacri, Maldonatus, Hengstenbery, 

Havernick, Kubinson, and Dean ‘Trench. The 

reader is referred to the very clear but too brief 

discussion of the subject by the last-mentioned 

learned writer, in his Paradles, pp. 310, 311, and 

to the authorities, especially De Sacy, which are 

there quoted. ‘There is no doubt in the world 

that it was the ancient view. We have seen whut 

Josephus said, and Origen, Eusebius, Epiphanius, 

Chrysostom, and Thevdoret, say the same thing. 

Socrates, it must be admitted, calls the Samaritans | 
axrdocyiocpua lovdaiwy, but he stands almost alone 

among the ancients in making this assertion. Ori- 
gen and Cyril indeed both mention their claim to 
descent from Joseph, as evidenced in the statement 
of the woman at the well, but mention it only wo 
declare it unfounded. Qthers, as Winer, Dollin- 
ger, and Dr. Davidson, have held a different view, 

which may be expressed thus in Dollinger's own | 
words: “In the northern part of the ence 
Land (as opposed to Judiea proper) there grew up | 
a mingled race which drew its origin from the 
remnant of the Israelites who were left behind in 
the country on the removal of the Ten Tribes, and | 
also from the heathen colonists who were trans- 
planted into the cities of Israel. Their relivion 

was as hybrid as their extraction; they worshipped 

Jehovah, but, in addition to Him, also the heathen : 
idola of Phoenician origin which they had brought 

from their native land "* (//etdenthum und Juden- 
thu, p. 739, § 7). If the words of Scripture are 
to be taken alone, it does not appear how this view 

is to be maintained. At any rate, as Drusius ob- 
serves, the only mixture was that of Jewish apos- 
tate fuzitives, long after Rsarhaddon’s colonization, 

not at the time of the colonization. But modern 

as this view is. it has for some years been the pop- 

ular one, and even Dr. Stanley seems, though | 
quite incidentally, to have admitted it (S. ¢ 7’. 

p- 240). He does not, however, enter upon its de 
fense. Mr. (irove is also in favor of it. See his 

notice already mentioned. 

The authority due to the copy of the Law pos- 
sessed by the Samaritans, and the determination 
whether the Samaritan reading of Dent. xxvii. 4, 
Gerizim, or that of the Hebrew, ‘bal, is to he 


preferred, are discussed in the next article. [See 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH; EBAL; GERIZIM; 


SHECHEM; SICHEM; SYCHAR.] J. A. H. 

* On Samaria and the Sainaritans see the elab- 
orate article of J. H. Petermann in Herzog's Rea/- 
Encykl. xiii. 359-391 (comp. his Reisen im Orient, 
Leipz. 1860-61, i. 269-292). See also John Mills’s 
Three Months’ Resirlence in Nablus, Lond. 1864, 
and a series of learned articles by Dr. Geiger in 
the Zeritschr. d. deutschen morgenl. Gesellschaft 
from 1862 to 1868. A. 


* SAMARITAN. ([Samaria, 3.) 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, a Recen- 


sion of the commonly received Hebrew Text of the 
Mosaic Law, in use with the Samaritans, and writ- 
ten in the ancient Hebrew (/b77), or so-called 
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tinguished from NTVY, PSTN BS. Comp. 
Synh. 21 b, Jer. Meg.6, 2; Tosifta Synh.4; Synhedr. 
22 a, Meg. Jer. 1, 9, Sota Jer. 7, 2, sq. 
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Samaritan character.¢ This recension is found 
vaguely quoted by some of the early Fathers of the 
Church, under the name of “ TlaAatéraroyv ‘EBpai- 
Koy 7d wapd Zapuape:rais,’’ in contradistinction to 
the “‘EBpaixdy 1d wapa ‘lovdaiois;'’ further, as 
« Samaritanorum Volumina,” etc, ‘Thus Origen on 
Num. xiii. 1, ... . “& wal abra ex rovrwy Ya- 
pape:tw@y ‘EBpaixov pereBdrouey;” and on Num. 
xxl. 13, .. . “& év pdvois Tay Zapaperray efpo- 
nev, ete. Jerome, Prol. to Kings: ++ Samaritani 
etiam Pentateuchum Moysis tufadem (? 22, like 
the «« Hebrews, Syrians and Chaldwans'’) litteris 
habent, figuris tantum et apicibus discrepantes.”’ 
Also on Gal. iii. 10, quam ob causam "' — (viz. 
"Emixardpuros was bs ovn eupever dv wac1 ToI$s 
yeypaupevors, being quoted there trom Deut. xxvii. 


26, where the Masoretic text has only “WS “78 


PSI FATT 7S DYN — «cursed 
he he that confirmeth not > the words of this Law 
to do them; "’ while the LLX.X. reads ras &vOpwwos 
.. Wack Tos Adyous)— “quam ob causam Sa- 
maritanorum Hebrea volumina relegens invenj 


ke scriptum esse; ’’ and he forthwith charges the 


Jews with having deliberately taken out the 5S: 
because they did not wish to be bound tndiridually 
to all the ordinances: forgetting at the same time 


that this same 55 occurs in the very next chap- 
ter of the Masoretic text (Deut. xxviii. 15) — AU 
his commandments and his statutes.” Eusebius 
of Cesarea observes that the LXX. and the Sam. 
Pent. agree against the Received Text in the num- 
ber of years from the Deluge to Abraham. Cyril 
of Alexandria speaks of certain words (ren. iv. 8), 
wanting in the Hebrew, but found in the Samari- 
tan. ‘The same remark is made by Procopius of 
Gaza with respect to Deut. i. 6; Num. x. 10, x. 
9, &. Other passages are noticed by Liodorus, 
the Greek Scholiast, ete. The Talmud, on the 
other hand, mentions the Sam. Pent. distinctly 
and contemptuously as a clumsily forged record: 
“ You have falsified your Pentateuch,” said R. 
Eliezer b. Shimon to the Samaritan scribes, with 
reference to a passage in Deut. xi. 30, where the 
well-understood word Shechem was gratuitously 
inserted after “the plains of Moreh,’ — and you 
have not profited aught by it’ (comp. Jer. Sotah 
21 b, ef. 17; Bebls 33 b). On another occasion 
they are ridiculed on account of their ignorance of 
one of the simplest rules of Hebrew Grammar, dis- 


played in their Pentateuch ; namely, the use of the rt 
locale (unknown, however, according to Jer. Afeg. 
6, 2, also to the people of Jerusalem). « Who has 
caused you to blunder?" said R. Shimon b. Elie- 
zer to them; referring to their abolition of the 
Mosaic ordinance of marrying the deceased broth- 
er’s wife (Deut. xxv. 5 ff), — through a misinter- 
pretation of the passage in question, which enjoins 
that the wife of the dead man shall not be “ with- 
out’ toa stranger, but that the brother should 


marry her: they, however, taking FITS 
(=YWT) to be an epithet of UN, « wife,” 


b The A. V., following tho LXX., and perhaps Lu- 
ther, has inserted the word ail. 


e OPO, 
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translated “the outer wife,” i. e. the betrothed) and one in the Barberini at Rome. ‘Thus the num- 
only (Jer. Jebam. 3, 2, Ber. R., etc.). ber of MSS. in Europe gradually grew to sixteen. 
Down to within the last two hundred and fifty | During the present century another, but very frag- 
years, however, no copy of this divergent Code of | mentary copy, was acquired by the Gotha Library. 
Laws had reached Europe, and it began to be pro-| A copy of the entire (?) Pentateuch, with Targum 
nounced a fiction, and the plain words of the|(? Sam. Version), in parallel columns, 4to, on 
Church Fathers — the better known authorities — | parchment, was brought from Nablus by Mr. Grove 
who quoted it, were subjected to subtle interpre-|in 1861 for the Count of Paris, in whose library it 
tations. Suddenly, in 1616, Pietro della Valle,|is. Single portions of the Sam. Pent., in a more 
one of the first discoverers also of the Cuneiform | or Jess defective state, are now of no rare occur- 
inscriptions, acquired a complete Codex from the | rence in Europe. 
Samaritans in Damascus. In 1623 it was pre-| Respecting the external condition of these MSS., 
sented by Achille Harley de Sancy to the Library it may be observed that their sizes vary from 12mo 
‘of the Oratory in Paris, and in 1628 there ap- to folio, and that no scroll, such as the Jews and 
peared a brief description of it by J. Morinus in| the Samaritans use in their synagogues, is to be 
his preface to the Roman text of the LXX. Three’ found among them. The letters, which are of a 
years later, shortly Lefure it was published in the; size corresponding to that of the book, exhibit 
Paris Polyglott, — whence it was copied, with few | none of those varieties of shape so frequent in the 
emendations from other codices, by Walton, —| Masor. Text; such as majuscules, minuscules, sus- 
Morinus, the first editor, wrote his E:cercitationes | pended, inverted letters, etc. Their material is 
Ecclesiastice in utrumque Samaritanorum Penta-| vellum or cotton-paper; the ink used is black in 
teuchum, in which he pronounced the newly found | all cases save the scroll used by the Samaritans at 
Codex, with all its innumerable Variants from the| Nablus, the letters of which are in gold. There 
Masoretic text, to be infinitely superior to the lat-| are neither vowels, accents, nor diacritical points. 
ter: in fact, the unconditional and speedy emenda-j| The individual words are separated from each other 
tion of the Received Text thereby was urged most! by a dot. Greater or smaller divisions of the text 
authoritatively. And now the impulse was given | are marked by two dots placed one above the other, 
to one of the fiercest and most barren literary and! and by an asterisk. A small line above a conso- 
theological controversies: of which more anon. | nant indicates a peculiar meaning of the word, an 
Between 1620 and 1630 six additional copies, partly | unusual form, a passive, and the like: it is, in fact, 
coniplete, partly incomplete, were acquired hy|a contrivance to bespeak attention.e The whole 
Ussher: five of which he deposited in English | Pentateuch is divided into nine hundred and sixty- 
libraries, while one was sent to De Dieu, and has | four paragraphs, or Kazzin, the termination of 
disappeared mysteriously. Another Codex, now in| which is indicated by these figures, = ., Or < 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, was brought to| At the end of each book the number of its divis- 
Italy in 1621. Peirese procured two more, one of | ions is stated thus: — 
which was placed in the Royal Library of Paris, 


(250) 2) DSN PVPs PWN WT AOD PITT [Masoret. Cod. 12 Sidras (Parshioth), 60 Chapters). 





(200) BSD ” wma 7 7 Eo li” 0 ” } 
aomwhowinmes » smoerm = » 5 » 10 » a" «Y 
(218) m-3a 2 spot = 7 EF 1 3s OC«S 
(166) Wisp 7 Www = = EF” | 4a” «7 


The Sam. Pentateuch is halved in Lev. vii. 15:son of Pinehas, son of Eleazar, son of Aaron the 
(viii. 8, in Uebrew Text), where the words * Middle | Priest, — upon them be the Girace of Jehovah! To 
of the ‘Thorah’’® are found. At the end of each | his honor have I written this Holy Law at the en- 
MS. the year of the copying, the name of the scribe, | trance of the Tabernacle of ‘Testimony on the 
and also that of the proprietor, are usually stated. | Mount | Gerizim, Beth Il, in the thirteenth year of 
Yet their dates are not always trustworthy when , the taking possession of the Land of Canaan, and 
given, and very ditticult to be conjectured when en- | all its boundaries around it, by the Children of Is- 
tirely omitted, since the Samaritan letters afford no | rael. I praise Jehovah.” (Letter of Meshalmah 
internal evidence of the period in which they were |b. Ab Sechuah, Cod. 19,791, Add. MSS. Brit. Mus. 
written. To none of the MSS., however, which | Comp. Apist. Sam. Sichemitarum ad Jobum Le 
have as yet reached Europe, can be assigned aj dolphum, Cizm, 1688; Antig. kecl. Orient. p. 123; 
higher date than the 10th Christian century. ‘The Huntingtoni kjnst. pp. 49, 56: Eichhorn'’s Reper- 
scroll used in Nablus bears —so the Samaritans | torium f. bibl. und morg. Lit., tom. ix., ete.) But 
pretend — the following inscription: 1, Abisha, | no European © has ever succeeded in finding it in 


—_——— — 


that Mr. Levysohn, a@ person lately attached to the 
7 My and ran, TY and TY, “2T and | Russian staff in Jerusalem, Aas found the {nacription 


in question “ going through the middle of the body of 
Ways bs sine ‘28, ON) sud Dash, Dr the Text of the Decalogue, and extending through 
and alae tY) and wy, the suffixes at the end of a! three columns.” Considering that the Samaritans 
themselves told Huntington, “that this inscription 
word, the 7] without a dagesh, etc., are thus pointed | had been in their scroll once, but must have been 








out to the reader. erused by some wicked hand,” this startling piece of 
information must be received with extreme caution: 
> SPYTTAN'T sop, no less so than the other more or less vague state 


e It would appear. however (see Archdeacon Tat- | ments with respect to the labors and pretended discov- 
tam’s notice in the Parthenon, No. 4, May 24, 1862), | eries of Mr. Levysohn. See note, p. 2810. 
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this scroll, however great the pains bestowed upon 
the search (comp. Eichhorn, Findeit. ii, 132); and 
even if it had been found, it would not have de- 
served the slizhtest credence. 

We have briefly -tated above that the Erercita- 
ttones of Morinus, which placed the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch far above the Received Text in point of 
genuineness, — partly on account of its agreeing in 
many places with the LXX., and partly on ac- 
count of its superior “lucidity and harmony,” — 
excited and kept up for nearly two hundred years 
one of the most extraordinary controversies on rec- 
ord. Characteristically enough, however, this was 
set at rest once for all by the very first systematic 
investivation of the point at issue. It would now 
appear as if the unquestioning rapture with which 
every new literary discovery was formerly hailed, 
the in: ate animosity against the Masoretic (Jewish ) 
Text, the veneral preference for the LXX., the de- 
fective state of Semitic studies, —as if, we say, 
all these put together were not sufficient to account 
for the phenomenon that men of any critical acu- 
men could for one moment not only place the Sam. 
Pent. ov a par with the Masoretic Text, but even 
raise it, unconditionally, far above it. There was 
indeed another cause at work, especially in the first 
period of the dispute: it was a controversial spirit 
which prompted Morinus and his followers, Cap- 
pellus and others, to prove to the Reformers what 
kind of value was to be attached to their authority: 
the received form of the Bible, upon which and 
which alone they professed to take their stand; — 
it was now evident that nothing short of the Di- 
vine Spirit, under the influence and inspiration of 
which the Scriptures were interpreted and ex- 
pounded by the Roman Church, could be relied 
upon. On the other hand, most of the “ Ansimo- 
rimans’’ — De Muys, Hottinger, St. Morinus, 
Buxtorf, Fuller, Leusden, Pfeitler, etc. — instead 
of patiently and critically examining the subject 
and refuting their adversaries by arguments which 
were within their reach, as they are within ours, 
directed their attacks against the persons of the 
Morinians, and thus their misguided zeal left the 
question of the superiority of the new docuinent 
over the old where they found it. Of higher value 
were, it is true, the labors of Simon, Le Clerc, 
Walton, etc., at a later period, who proceeded ec- 
lectically, rejecting many readings, and adopting 
others which seemed preferable to those of the old 
text. Houbigant, however, with unexampled igno- 
rance and obstinacy, returned to Morinus's first 
notion — already generally abandoned — of the un- 
questionable and thorough superiority. He, again, 
was followed more or less closely by Kennicott, Al. 
a St. Aquilino, Lobstein, Geddes, and others. The 
discussion was taken up once more on the other 
side, chiefly by Ravius, who succeeded in finally 
disposing of this point of the superiority (Azercit. 
Phil. in Houbiy. Prol. Lugd. Bat. 1755). It was 
from his day forward allowed, almost on all hands, 


@ Por “TTS, * He will elect ” (the spot), the Sam. 


always puts “IT72, * He Aas elected” (namely, Geri- 
sim). See below. 


> Ow "o* most be a misprint. 
¢ Thus (% is found in the Samar. for (]~ of the 
Masoretio T.; [V) for FV; YP toe Ti om>n 
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that the Masoretic Text was the genuine one, but 
that in doubtful cases, when the Samaritan had an 
-¢ unquestionably clearer ’’ reading, this was to be 
adopted, since a certain amount of value, however 
limited, did attach to it. Michaelis, Eichhorn, 
Bertholdt, Jahn, and the majority of modern crit- 
ics, adhered to this opinion. Here the matter 
rested until 1815, when Gesenius (De Pent. Sam. 
Origine, Indole, et Auctoritute) abolished the rem- 
nant of the authority of the Sam. Pent. So mas- 
terly, lucid, and clear are his arguments and bis 
proofs, that there has been and will be no further 
question as to the absence of all value in this Re- 
cension, and in its pretended emendations. In 
fact, a vlance at the systematic arranvement of the 
variants, of which he first of all bethouvht himself, 
is quite sufticient to convince the reader at once 
that they are for the most part mere blunders, 
arising from an imperfect knowledge of the first 
elements of grammar and exeyesis. That others 
owe their existence to a studied design of conform- 
ing certain passages to the Samaritan mode of 
thought, speech, and faith — more especially to 
show that the Mount Gerizim, upon which their 
temple stoud, was te spot chosen and indicated by 
Gsod to Moses as the one upon which He desired to 
be worshipped.2 Finally, that others are due toa 
tendency towards removiny, as well as linguistic 
shortcomings would allow, all that seemed obscure 
or in any way doubtful, and towards filling up all 
apparent imperfections: either by repetitions or by 
means of newly-invented and badly-fitting words 
and phrases. It must, however, be premised that, 
except two alterations (Ex. xiii. 7. where the Sam. 
reads “ Sex days shalt thou eat unleavened bread,” 
instead of the received ‘+ Seren days,’ and the 


change of the word FT'71/), “ There shall not be,” 


into TIT), « lire,” Deut. xxiii. 18), the Mosaic 


laws and ordinances themselves are nowhere tam- 
pered with. 


We will now proceed to lay specimens of these 
once so highly prized variants before the reader, in 
order that he may judge for himself. We shall 
follow in this the commonly received arrangement 
of Gresenius, who divides all these readings into 
eight classes; to which, as we shall afterwards 
show, Frankel has sucvested the addition of two or 
three others, while Kirchheim (in his Hebrew work 


TMOBW O75) enumerates thirteen,? which we 
will name hereafter. 
1. The first class, then, consists of readings by 


which emendations of a grammatical nature have 
been attempted. 


(a.) The quiescent letters, or so-called matres 
lectionis, are supplied.¢ 


(5.) The more poetical forms of the pronouns, 
prohably less known to the Sam. are altered into 
the more common ones.¢ 





for ON; PSD for nmokwy etc.: some- 


times a ‘) is put even where the Heb. T. has, in ac- 
cordance with the grammatical rules, only a short 


vowel or a sheva: J353'1 is found for VIET; 
FAY for FDIS 
493773, OF, Deir], become YSTTIN, T3771, 
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(c.) The same propensity for completing appar- 
ently incomplete forms is noticeable in the flexion 
of the verbs. The apocopated or short future is 
altered into the regular future.2 


(d.) On the other hand the paragogical letters ‘ 


and * at the end of nouns, are almost universally 
struck out by the Sam. corrector ;? and, in the igno- 
rance of the existence of nouns of a common gender, 
_he has given them genders according to his fancy.¢ 
(e.) The infin. absol. is, in the quaintest manner 
possible, reduced to the form of the finite verb.¢ 
For obsolete or rare forms, the modern and more 





@ “TAS\) becomes TSS); JV) is emendated 
into FUVON; NY (verb 14) into TIN; the 
final : of the &d pers. fem. plur. fut. into M3. 

b SDN is shortened into JOIW, WITT into 
faves 

c¢ Masculine are made the words ond (Gen. xlix. 
20), VOW Weut. xv. 7, etc.) FIST (Gen. xxxii. 
9); feminine the words YON (Gen. xiii. 6), “JV 
(Deut. xxvili. 25), tJ (Gen. xlvi. 25, etc.); where- 
ever the word “YY occurs in the sense of “ girl,” a 
rl is edded at the end (Gen. xxiv. 14, etc.). 

2 WI FIST IDW, « the waters returned 
continually,” is transformed into YD9FT YQIW 
YAW, “they returned, they went and they re- 
turned ” (Gen. viii. 8). Where the infin. is used as 
an adverb, e.g. j7T 1 (Gen. xxi. 16), " far off,” it 
is altered into FT) TT UT, “she went far away,” 
which renders the passage almost unintelligible. 

e BV for EY (Gen. iii. 10, 11); t5® for 
49 (xi. 80); EOS for the collective VOL 
(xv. 10); FVVSN, “ female servants,” for STON 
(xx. 17); TTIAWO 8D PITTING N79 for the ad- 
verblal DW (xlix. 15); YP" for OY 2D 


(Ex. xxvi. 26, making it depend from YS) ; DW, 
in the unusual sense of “ from it” (comp. 1 K. xvii. 
13), is altered into FTO (Lev. il. 2); FIT 


is wrongly put for 9[7 (ddp.s.m.of Sa 2 ); 


“YY, the obsolete form, is replaced by the more recent 
“WY (Num. xxi. 15); the unusual fem. termination 
= (comp. Sevan) San, is elongated into 
r\—; WW ts the emendation for Tw (Deut. 
xxii. 1); WT for wn (Deut. xxxili. 15), etc. 


JS TTIW) WS, “man and woman,” used by 
Gen. vil. 2 of animals, is changed into 77293) “ID?, 
"male and female;” ‘SNS (Gen. xxiv. 60), his 
haters,” becomes SSN, “his enemies; ” for PTO 
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common ones have been substituted in a great 
number of places.¢ 

2. The second class of variants consists of glosses 
and interpretations received into the text: glosses, 
moreover, in which the Sam. not unfrequently 
coincides with the LXX., and which are in many 
cases evidently derived hy both fron some ancient 
Targum./ 

3. The third class exhibits conjectural emenda- 
tions — sometimes far from happy — of real or im- 
aginary difficulties in the Masoretic Text. 

4. The fourth class exhibits readings in which 
apparent deficiencies have been corrected or sup- 





(indefin.) is substituted TTSIND; NV, the will 
see, choose,’’ is amplified by a %, " for himself; ” 
“art “ART is transformed into “3° “tO “Tt 
(lev. xvit. 10); OYA Oe ‘TON PY) Crom. 
xxiii. 4), And God met Bileam,” becomes with the 
fam. “2 FN UR INDO NED, “and on 
Angel of the Lord found Bileam;” TTWONTY by 
(Gen. xx. 3), “for the woman,” is amplified into 
TRONTT STIS Sy, *t for the sake of the woman ; ” 
for 7995, from “T35 (obsol., comp. KK), is put 
97095, “those that are before me,” in contradis- 
tinction to “ those who will come after me; ? “YS7, 
and she emptied ” (her pitcher Into the trough, Gen. 
xxiv. 20), has made room for “TST F)), “and she 
took down ; "TOW YSVTYS, * I will meet there ” 
(A. V., Ex. xxix. 48), is made DW SWS, «1 
shall be [searched] found there;” Num. xxxi. 15, 
before the words 7123/75 b> OPT rt, Have 
you spared the life of every female?” a mm, 
Why,” is inserted (LXX.); for TTY" nw 5 
SAPS (Deut. xxxii. 3), If I call the name of Jeho- 
veh,” the Sam. has DW/2, ‘In the name,” etc. 

9 The elliptic use of “T, frequent both in He- 
brew and Arabic, being evidently unknown to the 


emendator, he alters the 1h 1TIwW rie ya>n 
(Gen. xvii. 17), shall @ child be born unto him that 


is a hundred years old ?”’ into TOWN, shall I be- 
get?” Gen. xxiv. 62, SA NA, * he came from 
going’? (A. V. * from the way ”’) to the well of Lahai- 
roi, the Sam. alters into NS32 NA, “in or 
through the desert’ (LXX., d:a ras épjpov)- In Gen. 
xxx. 34, “P7IITD WY 15 4, “Behold, may 
it be according to thy word,” the 15 (Arab. >) is 
transformed into nb, “and if not —let it be like 
thy word.” Gen. xii. 82, QYOM PAW by, 
‘‘And for that the dream was doubled,’ becomes 


, 

my Fw my}, “The dream rose a second 
time,” which is both un-Hebrew, and diametrically 
opposed to the sense and construction of the passage. 


Better is the emendation Gen. xlix. 10, T3d 
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plied from parallel passages in the common text. 
Gen. xviii. 29, 30, for “I shall not do it,’ ¢ “I 
shall not destroy,’ > is substituted from Gen. xviii. 


28, 31, 32. Gen. xxxvii. 4, YTS, “his brethren,” 


is replaced by 132, his sons,” from the former 
verse. Qne of the most curious specimens of the 
endeavors of the Samaritan Codex to render the 
readings ag smvuoth and consistent as pvssible, is 


its uniform spelling of proper nouns like 7.1, 


Jethro, occasionally spelt “\° in the Hebrew text, 
Moses’ father-in law— a man who, according to 
the Midrash (Si/rt), had no less than seven names ; 
Vwi (Jehoshua), into which form it corrects 


the shorter YWWT (Hoshea) when it occurs in 
the Masoretic Codex. More frequent still are the 
additions of single words and short phrases in- 
serted from parallel passages where the Hebrew 
text appeared too concise :©— unnecessary, often 
excessively absurd interpolations. 

5. The fi/th class is an extension of the one im- 
mediately preceding, and comprises larger phrases, 
additions, and repetitions from parallel passages. 
Whenever anything is mentioned as having been 
done or said previously by Moses, or where a com- 
mand of God is related as being executed, the 
whole speech bearing upon it is repeated again at 
full length. These tedious and always superfluous 
repetitious are most frequent in Exodus, both in 
the record of the playues and in the many interpo- 
lations from Deuteronomy. 

6. To the sixth class belong thoee ‘‘emendations"’ 


> ia “from between his feet,” into’ “ from 
among his banners,’ port Pawe. Ex. xv. 
18, all but five of the Sam. Codd. read DY 
TID, * for ever and longer,” instead of “TY, the 
common form, “evermore.” Ex. xxxiv. 7, 23) 
m2) 85, * that will by no means clear the sin,” 


becomes j m2 "5 M22) and the innocent to 
him shall be innocent,” against both the parallel pas- 
sages and the obvious sense. The somewhat difficult 
>) nds, “and they did not cease” (A. V., Num. 
xi. 25), reappears as a still more obscure conjectural 
ADDN. » which we would venture to translate, " they 
were not gathered in,” In the sense of “ killed’: in- 
stead of elther the JWIDN, “ congregated,” of the 
Sam. Vers., or Castell’s  continverunt,” or Houbigant's 


and Dathe’s “ convenerant.’? Num. xxi. 28, the “Y, 
Ar” (Moab), Is emendated into “TQ, “as far as,” 
a perfectly meaningless reading ; only that the TY, 
city,” as we saw above, was a word unknown to the 
Sam. The somewhat uncommon words (Num. xi. 32), 
mow ord www, “and they (the people) 
spread them all abroad,” are trausposed into 
Tein er yworwws, «and they slaugh- 
tered for themselves a slaughter.”? Deut. xxvili. 37, 


the word ; w, an astonishment’ (A. V.), very 
rarely used in this sense (Jer. xix. 8, xxv. 9), becomes 
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of passages and words of the Hebrew text which 
contain something objectionable in the eyes of the 
Samaritans, on account either of historical improb- 
ability or apparent want of dignity in the terms 
applied to the Creator. ‘Thus in the Sam. Pent. 
no one in the antediluvian times begets his first 
son after he has lived 150 years: but one hundred 
years are, where necessary, subtracted before, and 
added after the birth of the first son. Thus Jared, 
according to the Hebrew Text, begat at 162 years, 
lived afterwards 800 years, and “all his years were 
962 years;’’ according to the Sam. he begot when 
only 62 years old, lived afterwards 785 years, “and 
all his years were 847." After the Deluge the 
opposite method is followed. A hundred or fifty 
years are added before and subtracted after the be- 
getting: e.g. Arphaxad, who in the Common Text 
is 35 years old when he begets Shelah, and lived 
afterwards 403 years: in all 438 — is by the Sam. 
made 135 years old when he bevets Shelah, and 
lives only 303 years afterwards = 438. (The LXX. 
has, according to its own peculiar psychological and 
chronological notions, altered the ‘Text in the op- 
posite manner. [See SEPTUAGINT.]) An exceed- 
ingly important and often discussed emendation of 
this class is the passage in Ex. xii. 40, which in our 
text reads, Now the sojourning of the children of 
Israel who dwelt in Egypt was four hundred and 
thirty years."". The Samaritan (supported by LXX. 
Cod. Al.) has “the sojourning of the children of 
Israel [and their fathers who dwell in the land of 
Canaan and tn the land of Egypt — év yi Alyoxre 
kal év yi Kavady] was four hundred ‘and thirty 
years:’’ an interpolation of very late date indeed. 


“5d ya)-) ‘TT, “May his men be a multi- 
tude,” the Sam., with its characteristic aversion to, or 
rather ignorance of, the use of poetical diction, reads 
“DOD WAND TM, “May there be srom him a 
multitude,’* thereby trying perhaps to encounter also 


the apparent difficulty of the word “JQDY, standing 
for a great number.” Anything more absurd than 


the VFN in this place could hardly be !magined. 
A few verses further on, the uncommon use of }7> 
in the phrase [WOW PD (Deut. xxxiil. 11), as 
¢ lest,” not,” caused the no less unfortunate alters- 


tion WDD 7Y YD, v0 that the latter part of the pas- 


sage, °¢ amite through the loins of them that rise 
against him, and of them that hate him, that they rise 
not again,” becomes who will raise them??? — barren 
alike of meaning and of poetry. For the unusual! and 


poetical FRI (Deut. xxxili. 25; A. V. “thy 


strength ”), “JX le suggested ; a word about the 
significance of which the commentators are at a 
greater loss even than about that of the original. 


* TDN ND, > pyro Nb, 

¢ Thus in Gen. 1. 15, the words by srt 
VNTT, “to give light upon the earth,” are inserted 
from ver. 17; Gen. xi. 8, the word ST, “and a 
tower,” is added from ver. 4; Gen. xxiv. 22, by 


TIEN, “on her face” (nose), is added from ver. 47, #0 
that the former verse reads “And the man took 


cw, to a name,” i. ¢.a bad name. Deut. xxxili.6,| (P27 for OW%) a golden ring ‘upon her face.’” 
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Again, in Gen. ii. 2, “And God [? had] finished 
(52%,? pluperf.) on the seventh day,” yyyyoppeq 


is altered into WWI, “the sixth,’ lest God's 
rest on the Sabbath-day might seem incomplete 
(LXX.). In Gen. xxix. 3, 8, We cannot, until 
all the flocks be gathered together, and till they 
roll the stone from the mouth of the well,” 
ONTNTY, + flocks,’ is replaced by ODI, « shep- 
herds,"’ since the flocks cvuld not roll the stone 
from the well: the corrector not being apparently 
aware that in common parlance in Hebrew, as in 
other languages, “they "’ occasionally refers to cer- 
tain not particularly specified persons. Well may 
Gesenius ask what this corrector would have made 
of Is. xxxvii. [not xxxvi.] 36: “And when they arose 
in the morning, behold they were all dead corpses.”’ 
The surpassing reverence of the Samaritan is 
shown in passages like [E-x. xxiv. 10, “and they 
beheld Giod,’’@ which is transmuted into “and 
they held by, clung to, God’'®—a reading cer- 
tainly less in harmony with the following — “and 
they ate and drank.” 

7. The seventh class comprises what we might 





2 DYTOS AN UTM. ° FIN. 
¢ The gutturals and Ahevi-letters are frequently 


changed: — TO "FT becomes TO77IN (Gen. vill. 4); 
‘NS is altered into SYD (xxifi. 18); TIDW into 
DAW (xxvii. 19); soon stands for som (Deut. xxxii. 
24); the J is changed into [7 in words like 775 
DOTA, which become ITD, O°; FT is altered 
into Y — “WATT becomes “YY. The * is frequently 
doubled (? as a mater lectionis): DSTQ‘7T is substi- 
tuted for D°TO°77; NSS for NTYN; 995 for 55, 
Many words are joined together: —1"YT7B_ stands 
for “VYVT “WS (Ex. xxx. 23); JOT for JN JTS 
(Gen. xii. 45); ESFI7ND WT is always OSFIMQ WT. 
The pronouns [-\\ and TAR, 2d p. fem. sing. and 
plur., are sheaged into SUS, 7S (the obso- 


lete Heb. forms) respectively ; the suff. ¥J into “TN ; 
“T into “JS; the termination of the 2d p. s. fem. 


praet. [-)—, becomes ‘FA, like the first p.; the verbal 
form Aphel is used for the Hiphil; SPY STN for 
SPY NDI; the medial letter of the verb YY is 
sometimes retained as § or ‘, instead of being dropped 
asin the Heb. Again, verbs of the form =1">. have 
the ‘ frequently at the end of the infin. fut. and part., 
instead of the 71, Nouns of the schema Sop 
(aR, etc.) are often spelt Sop, into which the 
form Sen is likewlse occasionally transformed. 
Of distinctly Samaritan words may be mentioned: 
“Ji (Gen. xxxiv. 81) = “JSS, “T°TT (Chald.) like ;” 
ENT, for Hed. OTT, “seal; APMbD, 
“as though it budded,'’ becomes YTT IND = Targ. 
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briefly call Samaritanisms, ¢. e. certain Hebrew 
forms translated into the idiomatic Samaritan ; 
and here the Sam. Codices vary considerably 
among themselves, —as far as the very imperfect 
collation of them has hitherto shown — some hav- 
ing retained the Hebrew in many places where the 
others have adapted the new equivalents.c 


8. The eighth and last class contains alterations 
made in favor or on behalf of Samaritan theology, 
hermeneutics and domestic worship. Thus the 
word £/ohim, four times construed with the plural 
verb in the Hebrew Pentateuch, is in the Sam- 
aritan Pent. joined to the singular verb (Gen. xx. 
13, xxxi. 5d, xxxv. 7; Ex. xxii. 9); and further, 
both anthropomorphisms as well as anthropopath- 
isms are carefully expunged — a practice very com- 
mon in later times.“ The last and perhaps the 
most momentous of all intentional alterations is 


the constant change of all the “ITT12', + God will 


choose s spot,’ into “W123, “He has chosen,” 


namely, Gerizim, and the well known substitution 
of Gerizim for Ebal in Deut. xxvii. 4: «It shall 
be when ye be gone over Jordan, that ye shall set 





FITMSN “W3; OSM, “wise,” reads DVT; 

TY, “spoil,” S71; FWD, “days,” mip. 
éemordon WS, man of war,” an expression 

used of God (Ex. xv. 8), becomes » “2d, “hero of 


war,” the former apparently of irreverent import to 
the Samaritan ear; for TT FIN JY (Deut. xxix. 
19, A. V. 20), lit. “And the wrath (nose) of the Lord 
shall smoke,” ‘TT FIN “IT, the wrath of the Lord 
will be kindled,” {a substituted ; sb>Sonm YS 
(Deut. xxxii. 18), ‘the rock (God) which begat thee,”’ 
is changed into “POOPIE “YS, “the rock which 
glorifies thee ; ” Gen. xix. 12, D°WINT, "the men,” 
used of “the angels,’ has been replaced by 
Donon, "the angels.” Extreme reverence 


for the patriarchs changed “)"IN, “Cursed be 


their (Simeon and Levi's) anger,” into “QS 


brilliant is their anger” (Gen. xlix. 7). A flagrant 
falaification is the alteration, in an opposite sense, 


é 
which they ventured in the passage JW) FT “YS"79 


ma, The beloved of God (Benjamin, the 
founder of the Judmo-Davidian empire, hateful to 
the Samaritans) shall dwell securely,” transformed 


by them into the almost senseless = 7 “ 
road OW, * The hand, the hand of God will 


rest [if Hiph. : } DU, « will cause to rest ’] securely ” 
(Deut. xxxiii. 12). “Reverence for the Law and the 
Sacred Records gives rise to more emendations : — 


PYWArED (Deut. xxv. 12, A. V. 11), “by his secrets,” 
becomes UDI, “by his fesh;” FTO IW, 
“ coibit cum ea; ? (Deut. xxviii. 80), TMOIY ADwWs, 


 concumbet cum ea; ” pow 555>. to the 
dog shall ye throw it” (Ex. xxii. 80) (A. V. 381), 


Sw Towrt, “ye shall indeed throw it 


[away).” 
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up these stones which [ command you this day on 
Mount Ebal (Sam. Gerizim), and there shalt thou 
build an altar unto the Lord thy God," ete. This 
passage gains a certain interest from Whiston and 
Kennicott having charged the Jets with corrupt- 
ing it from Gerizim into Ebal. This supposition, 
however, was met by Rutherford, Parry, ‘I'ychsen, 
Lobstein, Verschuir, and others, and we need only 
add that it is completely given up by modern Bib- 
lical scholars, although it cannot be denied that 
there is some primét facte ground for a doubt 
upon the subject. To this class also belong more 
especially interpolations of really existing pas- 
sages, dragved out of their context for a special 
purpose. In Exodus as well as in Deuteronomy 
the Sam. has, immediately after the Ten ('om- 
mandments, the following insertions from Deut. 
xxvii. 2-7 and xi. 30: “And it shall be on the 
day when ye shall pass over Jordan ... ye shall 
set up these stones . . . on Mount Gerizim... 
and there shalt thou build an altar... ‘That 
mountain’ on the other side Jordan by the way 
where the sun goeth down . . . in the champaiyn 
over against (rilgal, beside the plains of Moreh, 
‘orer against Shechem:’ ” — this last superfluous 
addition, which is also found in Deut. xi. 30 of the 
Sam. Pent., being ridiculed in the Talmud, as we 
have seen above. 

From the immense number of these worse than 
worthless variants Gesenius has singled out four, 
which he thinks preferable on the whole to those 
of the Masoretic ‘Text. We will confine ourselves 
to mentioning them, and refer the reader to the 
recent commentaries upon them: he will find that 
they too have since been, all but unanimously, 
rejected.2 (1.) After the words, “ And Cain spuke 


(728) to his brother Abel’ (Gen. iv. 8), the 
Sam. adds, “let us go into the field,” > in ignorance 


of the absolute use of “WON, “to say, speak’ 
(comp. Ex. xix. 25; 2 Chr. ii. 10 (A. V. 11)), and 


the absol. “TA (Gen. ix. 22). (2.) For “WTS 


(Gen. xxii. 13) the Sam. reads “TITS, ¢. e. instead 
of “behind him a ram,” ‘one ram." (3.) For 


D7 FT (Gen. xlix. 14), “an ass of bone,” 
i. ¢. a etrong aes, the Sam. has O°) “OTT 
(Targ. O72, Syr. Por. And (4.) for f77") 
(Gen. xiv. 14), “he led forth his trained ser- 


vants,” the Sam. reads fj? 1°), “he numbered.” 
We must briefly state, in concluding this por- 





@ Keil, in the latest edition of his Introd., p. 590, 
note 7, says, ‘Even the few variants, which Gesenius 
tries to prove genuine, fall to the ground on closer 
examination.” 


brit 549. 

¢ Eg. DVT for AY (Ex. xii. 48); NO 
MWY) (Ex. xxxv. 10). 

d Eg. WUD for NDT (Ex. xiii. 13); WIT 
for BH" (Num. xv. 35). 

¢ E.g. FT for FITTS (Gen. vill. 22); yw 


for VID (Gen. xxxvi. 28); FIN T for FTI TT 
(ev. xi. 16), &e. 
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tion of the subject, that we did not choose this 
classification of Gesenius because it appeared to us 
to be either systematic (Gesenius says himself: 
“Ceterum facile perspicitur complures in his ease 
lectiones quarum singulas alius ad aliud genus 
referre forsitan malit .. in una vel altera 
lectione ad aliam classem referenda haud ditticiles 
erimus . «+ "’) or exhaustive, or even be- 
cause the illustrations themselves are unassailable 
in point of the reason he assigns for them; but 
because, deficient as it is, it has at once and for- 
ever silenced the utterly unfounded though time- 
hallowed claims of the Samaritan Pentateuch. It 
was only necessary, as we said before, to collect a 
great number of variations (or to take them from 
Walton), to compare them with the old text and 
with each other, to place them in some kind of 
order before the meader and let them tell their own 
tale. That this was not done during the two 
hundred years of the contest by a single one of the 
combatants is certainly rather strange: albeit not 
the only instance of the kind. 

Important additions to this list have, as we 
hinted before, been made by Frankel, such as the 
Samaritans’ preference of the imperat. for the 3d 
pers.;¢ ignorance of the use of the abl. absol.; 4 
Galileanisins, — to which also belonys the permu- 
tation of the letters Aerie (comp. Lrub. p. 53, 


“TT, TS, WD), in the Samaritan Cod.; the 
occasional softening down of the © into 3,/ of 3 


into 2, 3 into ¥, etc., and chiefly the presence 
of words and phrases in the Sam. which are not 
interpolated from parallel passages, but are entirely 
wanting in our text.9 Frankel derives from these 
passages chiefly the conclusion that the Sam. 
Pent. was, partly at least, emendated from the 
LXX., Onkelos, and other very late sources. (See 
below. ) 

We now subjoin, for the sake of completeness, 
the beforementioned thirteen classes of Kirchheim, 
in the original, to which we have added the trans- 
lation : — 

1. OAT Ay owaw AOI. 
[Additions and alterations in the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch in favor of Mount Gerizim.] 


2, Msbnh meoin, [Additions for the 
purpose of completion. ] 


3. WO, (Commentary, glosses.] 


4. IAT orYSYSr AVM. [Change 
of verbs and moods. ] 


S WAPTW for WOT (Gen. xxxi. 85); FDWA 
for FIOWS (Ex. xv. 10). 

9 Gen. xxiii. 2, after YAINT PYAPI the 
words PY ON are added ; xxvii. 27, after rT TIT 1 
the word non is found (LXX.); xliii. 28, the phrase 
ETTON NTP WNT TID is inserted after 
the Ethnach; xivii. 21, DSTDYY ADM, and 


Ex. xxxii. 32, SD OS SOT NW GS Is read. 
An exceedingly difficult and un-Hebrew passage is 


found in Ex. xxiii. 19, reading PINT FIVY 5 
apy? TONS NIT FMay) Mow mar. 
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5. SVVawsrT AYoTT. [Change of nouns.] 


6. TISWT. [Emendation of seeming irreg- 
ularities by assimilating forms, etc.] 


7 SYST Aw. 
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opinions, and the chief reasons and arguments al- 
leged for and against them: — 

(1.) The Samaritan Pentateuch came into the 
hands of the Samaritans as an inheritance from 
the ten tribes whom they succeeded — so the pop- 
ular notion runs. Of this opinion are J. Morinus, 












[Permutation of 


letters. | Walton, Cappellus, Kennicott, Michaelis, Eichhorn, 

Ny Bauer, Jahn, Bertholdt, Steudel, Mazade, Stuart, 

8, ONS. [Pronouns.] Davidson, and others. Their reasons for it may be 
9. }°%. [Gender.] thus briefly summed up: — 


(a.) It seems improbable that the Samaritans 
should have accepted their code at the hands of the 
Jews after the exile, as supposed by some critica, 
since there existed an intense hatred between the 
two nationalities. 

(6.) The Samaritan Canon has only the Penta- 
teuch in common with the Hebrew Canon: had 
that book been received at a period when the Ha- 
giographa and the Prophets were in the Jews’ 
hands, it would be surprising if they had not also 
received those. 


10. PSD AVIV. [Letters added.) 

11. OFPTT FASS. = [Addition of preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, articles, etc.] 

12, TINH) YAP. [Junction of separated, 
and separation of joined words. ] 


13. DYYD MW. [Chronological alterations. ] 


It may, perhaps, not be quite superfluous to ob- 
serve, before we proceed any further, that, since 


up to this momeut no critical edition of the Sam. 
Pent., or even an examination of the Codices since 
Kennicott — who can only be said to have begun 
the work — has been thought of, the treatment of 
the whole subject remains a most precarious task, 
and beset with unexampled ditticulties at every 
step; and also that, under these circumstances, a 
more or less scientific arrangement of isolated or 
common Samaritan mistakes and falsifications ap- 
pears to us to be a subject of very small conse- 
quence indeed. 

It is, however, this same rudimentary state of 
investigation — after. two centuries and 4 half of 
fierce discussion — which has left the other and 
much more important question of the Age and 
Origin of the Sam. Pent. as unsettled to-day as it 
was when it first came under the notice of Eu- 
ropean scholars. For our own part we cannot but 
think that as long as (1) the history of the 
Samaritans remains involved in the obscurities of 
which a former article will have given an account; 
(2) we are restricted to a small number of com- 
paratively recent Codices; (3) neither these Codices 
themselves have, as has just been observed, been 
thoroughly collated and recollated, nor (4) more 
than a feeble beginning has been made with any- 
thing like a collation between the various readings 
of the Sam. Pent. and the LXX. (Walton omitted 
the greatest number, ‘cum nullam sensus varie- 
tatem constituant’’); so long must we have a 
variety of the most divergent opinions, all based 
on ‘ probabilities,” which are designated on the 
other side us “false reasonings’? and * individual 
crotchets,"’ and which, moreover, not unfrequently 
start from flagrantly false premises. 

We shall, under these circumstances, confine 
ourselves to a simple enumeration of the leading 





a FE. g. Is. xi. 15, DYYD instead of DUVI 
(adopted by Gesenius in Thes. p. 1017 a, without a 
mention of its source, which he, however, distinctly 


avowed to Rosenmiiller— comp. ws, p. 107, note 
NS); Jer. iii. 8, NTN) instead of NTT; 1 Sam. 
xxiv. 11, OPW) for OFT); Ez. vi 4, PVT 
for ST; Kz. xxii. 20, SUTAT for STON; 
Judg. xv. 20, BNW Y —Sameon’s reign during the 


time of the Philistines being given ag fwenty years 






















(c.) The Sam. letters, avowedly the more an- 


cient, are found in the Sam. Cod.: therefore it was 
written before the alteration of the character into 
the square Hebrew — which dates from the end of 
the Exile — took place. 


[We cannot omit briefly to draw attention here 


to a most. keen-eyed suggestion of S. D. Luzzatto, 
contained in a letter to R. Kirchheim (Carme 


Shomron, p. 106, &c.). by the adoption of which 


many readings in the Heb. Codex, now almost un- 
intelligible, appear perfectly clear. He assumes 
that the copyist who at some time or other after 
Ezra transcribed the Bible into the modern square 
Hebrew character, from the ancient copies written 
in so-called Samaritan, occasionally mistook Samar- 
itan letters of similar form. 
Pent. has those difficult readings in common with 
the Mas. Text, that other moot point, whether it 
was copied from a Hebrew or Samaritan Codex, 
would thus appear to be solved. 


changes of “and “T, ‘and 3, 7 and FT —let- 


ters which are similar in Hebrew, but not in Se 
maritan — have been long used as a powerful argu- 


And since our Sam. 


Its constant 


ment for the Samaritans having received the Pent. 
at a very late period indeed. ] 

Since the above opinion — that the Pent. came 
into the hands of the Samaritans from the Ten 
Tribes —is the most popular one, we will now 


adduce some of the chief reasons brought against 


it, and the reader will see by the somewhat fee- 
ble nature of the arguments on either side, that 
the last word has not yet been spoken in the mat- 
ter. 

(a.) There existed no religious animosity what- 
soever between Judah and Israel when they sep- 
arated. The ten tribes could not therefore have 





instead of forty (comp. Jer. Sota, 1), accounted for 
by the 1 (numerical letter for forty) in the original 


being mistaken for > (twenty). Again, 2 Chr. xxii. 
2, forty is put instead of teenty (comp. 2 K. viii. 26); 


2K. xxii. 4, MAW) for JI); Be. iil. 12, “FS 
for EVID, etc.; all these letters —(f{ and {fl 


KX and X, J and J, < and E | — resembling 


each other very closely. 
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bequeathed such an animosity to those who suc- 
eecded them, and who, we may add, probably cared 
as little originally for the disputes between Judah 
and Israel, as culonists from far off countries, be- 
longing to utterly different races, are likely to care 
for the quarrels of the aborigines who formerly in- 
habited the country. On the contrary, the contest 
between the slowly judaized Samaritans and the 
Jews only dates from the moment when the latter 
refused to recognize the claims of the former, of 
belonging to the people of God, and rejected their 
aid in building the Temple: why then, it is said, 
should they not first have received the one book 
which would bring them into still closer conformity 
with the returned exiles, at their hands? ‘That the 
Jews should yet have refused to receive them as 
equals is no more surprising than that the Samari- 
tans from that time forward took their stand upon 
this very Law — altered according to their circuin- 
stances; and proved from it that they and they 
alone were the Jews nar’ efoxhy. 

(6.) Their not posseasing any other book of the 
Helirew Canon is not to be accounted for by the 
circumstance that there was no other book in exist- 
ence at the time of the schism, because many 
psalms of David, writings of Solomon, etc., must 
have been circulating among the people. But the 
jealousy with which the Samaritans regarded Jeru- 
salem. and the intense hatred which they naturally 
conceived against the post-Muraic writers of na- 
ional Jewish history, would sutticiently account for 
their rejecting the other books, in all of which, save 
Joshua, Judges, and Job, either Jerusalem, as the 
centre of worship, or David and his Hoyse, are 
extolled. If, however, Loewe has really found with 
them, as he reports in the Allyem. Zeitung d. 
Jwienth. April 18th, 1839, our Book of Kings and 
Scloinon’s Song of Sungs, — which they certainly 
Would not have received subsequently, — all these 
arguments are perfectly gratuitous. | 

(c.) The present Hebrew character was no¢ in- 
troduced by Ezra after the return from the Exile, 
but came into use at a much later period. ‘The 
Samaritans might therefore have received the Pen- 
tateuch at the hands of the returned exiles, who, 
accurding to the Talmud, afterzcards changed their 
wnting, and in the Pentateuch only, so as to dis- 
tinguish it from the Samaritan. ‘ Originally,” 
says Mar Sutra (Sunhedr. xxi. b), “the Pentateuch 
was given to Israel in /bri writing and the Holy 
(Hebrew) language: it was again given to them 
in the dava of Ezra in the Ashkurtth writing and 
Arcmue language. Israel then selected the Ash- 
urith writing and the Holy language, and left to 
the Hediotes (13:éra:) the [bri writing and the 
Aramaic language. Who are the Hediotes? The 
Cathim (Samaritans). What is Ibri writing? 
The Libonaah (Samaritan).’’ It is well known 
alao that the Maccabean coins bear Samaritan in- 
scriptions: so that “ Hediotes ‘’ would pvint to the 
common use of the Samaritan character for ordi- 
Bary purposes, down to a very late period. 

(2.) The second leading opinion on the age and 
orizin of the Sam. Pent. is that it was introduced 
by Manasseh (comp. Josephus, Ané. xi. 8, §§ 2, 4) 
at the time of the foundation of the Samaritan 
Sanctuary on Mount Gerizim (Ant. van Dale, R. 
Simon, Prideaux, Fulda, Hasse, De Wette, Gese- 
hiua, Hupfeld, Hengstenberg, Keil, etc.). In sup- 
port uf this opinion are alleyed, the idolatry of the 
Samaritans befure they received a Jewish priest 
through Esarhaddon (2 K. xvii. 24-33), and the 
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immense number of readings common to the LXX. 
and this Code, against the Masoretic Text. 


(3.) Other, but very isolated notions, are those 
of Morin, Le Clerc, Poncet, ete., that the Israelit- 
ish priest sent by the king of Assyria to instruct 
the new inhabitants in the relivion of the country 
brought the Pentateuch with him. Further, that 
the Samaritan Pentateuch was the production of 


an impostor, Dositheus (WROD VT in Talmud), who 
lived during the time of the Apostles, and who fal- 
sified the sacred records in order to pruve that he 
was the Messiah (Ussher). Against which there 
is only this to be observed, that there is not the 
slichtest alteration of such a nature to be found. 
Finally, that it is a very late and faulty recension, 
with additions and corruptions of the Masoretic 
Text (6th century after Christ), into which glogses 
from the LX.X. had been received (Frankel). Many 
other suggestions have been made, but we cannot 
here dwell upon them: suttice it to have mentioned 
those to which a certain popularity and authority 
attaches. 

Another question bas been raised: Have all 
the variants which we find in our copies been in- 
troduced at once, or are they the work of many 
generations? From the number of vague opinions 
on that point, we have only room here to adduce 
that of Azariah de Rossi, who traces many of the 
glosses (Class 2) both in the Sam. and in the LX X. 
to an ancient Targum in the hands of the people 
at the time of Ezra, and refers to the Talmudical 
passayve of Nedar. 37: * And he read in the Book 
of the Law of God — this is Mttra, the Pentateuch; 


WO, explanatory, this is Targum.” [VER- 
sions (TARGUM).] Considering that no Masorah 
fixed the letters and siyus of the Samar. Codex, 
and that, as we have noticed, the principal object 
was to make it read as smoothly as possible, it is 
not easily seen why each succeeding century should 
not have added its own emendations. But here, 
too, investigation still wanders about in the mazes 
of speculation. 

The chief opinions with respect to the agreement 
of the numerous and as yet uninvestizated — even 
uncounted — readings of the LACX. (of which like- 
wise no critical edition exists as yet), and the Sum. 
Pent. are: — 


1. That the LXX. have translated from the 
Sam. (De Dieu, Selden, Hottinyer, Hassencamp, 
Eichhorn, ete.). 

2. That mutual interpolations have taken place 
(Grotius, Ussher, Ravius, ete.). 

3. That both Versions were formed from Hebrew 
Codices, which differed among themselves as well 
as from the one which afterwards obtained public 
authority in Palestine; that however very many 
willful corruptions and interpolations have crept in 
in later times (Gesenius). 


4. That the Samar. has, in the main, been al- 
tered from the LXX. (Frankel). 

It must, on the other hand, be stated also, that 
the Sam. and LXX. quite as often disagree with 
each other, and follow each the Masor. ‘Text. Also, 
that the quotations in the N. T. from the LXX., 
where they coincide with the Sam. against the 
Hebr. ‘Text, are so small in number and of so un- 
important a nature that they cannot be adduced as 
any argument whatsoever. 

The following is a list of the MSS. of the Sam. 
Pent. now in European libraries [Kennicott]: — 
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No. 1. Oxford (Ussher) Bodl., fol., No. 3127. 
Perfect, except the firat twenty and last nine verses. 

No. 2. Oxford (Ussher) Bodl., 4to, No. 3128, 
with an Arabic version in Sam. characters. Imper- 
fect. Wanting the whole of Leviticus and many 
portions of the other books. 

No. 3. Oxford (Ussher) Bodl., 4to, No. 3129. 
Wanting many portions in each book. 

No. 4. Oxford (Ussher, Laud) Bodl., 4to, No. 
624. Defective in parts of Deut. 

No. 5. Oxford (Marsh) Bodl., 12mo, No. 15. 
Wanting some verses in the beginning; 21 chapters 
obliterated. 

No. 6. Oxford (Pocock) Bodl.,24mo, No. 5328. 
Parts of leaves lost; otherwise perfect. 

No. 7. London (Ussher) Br. Mus. Claud. B. 8. 
Vellum. Complete. 254 leaves. 

No. 8. Paris (Peiresc) Imp. Libr., Sam. No. 1. 

Recent MS., containing the Hebr. and Sam. Texts, 
with an Arab. Vers. in the Sam. character. Want- 
ing the first 34 cc., and very defective in many 
places. 
No. 9. Paris (Peiresc) Imp. Libr., Sam. No. 2. 
Ancient MS., wanting first 17 chapters of Gen.; 
and all Deut. from the 7th ch. Houbigant, how- 
ever, quotes from Gen. x. 11 of this Codex, a rather 
puzzling circumstance. 

No. 10. Paris (Harl. de Sancy) Oratory, No. 1. 
The famous MS. of P. della Valle. 

No. 11. Paris (Dom. Nolin) Oratory, No. 2. 
Made-up copy. 

No. 12. Paris (Libr. St. Genév.). 
value. 

No. 13. Rome (Peir. and Barber.) Vatican, No. 
106. Hebr. and Sam. texts, with Arab. Vers. in 
Sam. character. Very defective and recent. Dated 
the 7th century (?). 

No. 14. Rome (Card. Cobellutius), Vatican. 
Also supposed to be of the 7th century, but very 
doubtful. 

No. 15. Milan (Ambrosian Libr.). 
very ancient; not collated. 

No. 16. Leyden (Golius MS.), fol.. No.1. Said 
to be complete. ; 

No. 17. Gotha (Ducal Libr.). A fragment only. 

No. 18. London, Count of Paris’ Library. With 
Version. ; 

Printed editions are contained in the Paris and 
Walton Polyglots; and a separate reprint from the 
latter was made by Blayney, Oxford, 1790. A 
Facsimile of the 20th ch. of Exodus, from one of 
the Nablus MSS., has been edited, with portions 
of the corresponding Masoretic text, and a Russian 
Translation and Introduction, by Levysohn, Jeru- 
salem, 1860. 


Of little 


Said to be 


II. VERSIONS. 


1. Samaritan. — The origin, author, and age of 
the Samaritan Version of the Five Books of Moses, 
has hitherto—so Eichhorn quaintly observes — 
‘‘always been a golden apple to the investigators, 
and will very probably remain so, until people leave 
off venturing decisive judgments upon historical 
subjects which no one has recorded in antiquity."’ 
And, indeed, modern investigators, keen as they 
have been, have done little towards the elucidation 








@ The original intention of the Russian Government 
to publish the whole Codex in the same manover seems 
to have been given up for the present. We can only 
hope that, if the work js ever taken up again, it will 
fall iuto more competent hands. Mr. Levysohu’s In- 
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of the subject. According to the Samaritans them- 
selves (De Sacy, Afem. 3; Paulus; Winer), their 
high-priest Nathaniel, who died about 20 B. c., is 
its author. Gesenius puts its date a few years after 
Christ. Juynboll thinks that it had long been in 
use in the second post-Christian century. Frankel 
places it in the post-Mohammedan time. Other in- 
vestigators date it from the time of Esarhaddon’s 


priest (Schwarz), or either shortly before or after 
the foundation of the temple on Mount Gerizim. 
It seems certain, however, that it was composed 
before the destruction of the second temple; and 
being intended, like the Targums, for the use of the 
people exclusively, it was written in the popular 
Samaritan idiom, a mixture of Hebrew, Aramaic, 
and Syriac. 

In this version the original has been followed, 
with a very few exceptions, in a slavish and some- 
times perfectly childish manner, the sense evidently 
being of minor consideration. Asa very striking 
instance of this may be adduced the translation of 


Deut. iii. 9: “ The Zidonians call Hermon ]*W 
(Shirion), and the Amorites call it “3W (Shenir)."" 
The translator deriving ]“W from “WW “ prince, 


master,”’ renders it 727) “ masters;”’ and finding 
the letters reversed in the appellation of the Amor- 


ites as “)“3W, reverses also the sense in his ver- 


sion, and translates it by “slaves? 7 TQIVWD! 
In other cases, where no Samaritan equivalent 
could be found for a Hebrew word, the translator, 
instead of paraphrasing it, simply transposes its 
letters, 80 as to make it look Samaritan.” Qcca- 
sionally be is misled by the orthography of the 


original: $ SION 7D ON, “If 20, where. ..?” 
he rendera TTTIMN JD ON, “If so, I shall be 


wrath:"? mistaking MIEN for JOS, from FN 
‘‘anger.’? On the whole it may be considered a 
very valuable aid towards the study of the Samar. 
Text, on account of its very close verbal adherence. 
A few cases, however, may be brought forward, 
where the Version has departed from the Text, 
either under the influence of popular religious no- 
tions, or for the sake of explanation. We pray” 
— so they write to Scaliger — “every day in the 
morning and in the evening, as it is said, the one 
lamb shalt thou prepare in the morning and the 
second in the evening; we bow to the ground and 
worship Giod.’’ Accordingly, we find the translator 
rendering the passage, “‘ And Isaac went to ‘walk’ 


(rw) in the field,” by — “and Isaac went to 
pray (TINDYD) in the field.” “And Abraham 
rose in the morning ("j7122),”’ is rendered oe, 
‘in the prayer,’’ ete. Anthropomorphisms are 
avoided. “The image (IVS) of God” is 
rendered FYI, “the glory.” PTT %O, 
‘The mouth of Jehovah,’’ is transformed into 
my “WB, “the word of Jehovah.” For 


troduction. brief as it is, shows him to be utterly 
wanting both in scholarship and in critica) acumen, 
and to be, moreover, entirely unacquainted with the 
fact that his new discoveries have been disposed of 
some hundred and fifty years since. 
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tutes, they being, in many cases, less intelligible 
than the original ones.2 The similarity it has with 


quently found, etc. A great difficulty is offered by | Onkelos occasionally amounts to complete identity, 
the proper names which this version often substi- | for instance — 


Onkelos in Polygiott. 


ny S56n 3 and mw oy mir Son) 
NAAN IN p> mam Sam 2 
OTP a> ND TTD TTY web aN 
Smo pm mm oom 3 mer 
Smo sd ony cor Sr atin sar 
Pay) mw SD Pay Mam 

Sao ed posay pov 


But no safe conclusion as to the respective rela- 
tion of the two versions can be drawn from this. 

This Version has likewise, in passing through 
the hands of copyists and commentators, suffered 
many interpolations and corruptions. The first 
copy of it was brought to Europe by De la Valle, 
together with the Sam. Text, in 1616. Joh. Ne- 
drinus first published it together with a faulty Latin 
translation in the Paris Polyglott, whence it was, 
with a few emendations, reprinted in Walton, with 
some notes by Castellus. Single portions of it 

in Halle, ed. by Cellarius, 1705, and by 
Uhlemann, Leipz., 1837. Compare Gesenius, De 
Pent. Sam. Origine, etc., and Winer's monograph, 
De Versiwnis Pent. Sam. Indole, etc., Leipzig, 
1817. 

2. Td Zauaperrixdy. The hatred between the 
Samaritans and the Jews is supposed to have caused 
the former to prepare a Greek translation of their 
Pent. in opposition to the LXX. of the Jews. In 
this way at least the existence of certain fragments 
of a Greek Version of the Sam. Pent., preserved in 
some MSS. of the LXX., together with portions of 
Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, etc., is accounted 


@ A list of the more remarkable of these, in the 
ease of geographical names, is subjoined : — 
Gen. vill. 4, for Ararat, Sarendib, 3°"J3710. 


x. 10, « Shinar, Tsofah, 715M (? Zobah). 
ll, « Asshur, Astun, 70D, 
— « Rehoboth, Satean, JDO (? Sit- 
tacene). 
— « Calah, Laksah, Tron, 
12, « Resen, Asfah, TTOOY, 
80, « Mesha, Mesbel, YO0. 
11.9, « Babel, Lilak, 9°, 
xi. 8, « Al, Cefrah, FTDD (? Ccephirah, 
Josh. ix. 17). 
xiv. 5, « Ashteroth Karnaim, Afnith Karniah, 
TIA MYbyY. 
— « Ham, Lishah, Tw, 
—6,« El Paran, Pelishah, etc., OV 5 
aoe moe. 
— 14, « Dan, Banias, OND, 
— 15, « Hobah, Fogah, TI215. 
—117, « Shaveh, Mifneh, 71952. 


Num. vi. ], 2. 


Sam. Vers. in Barberini Triglott. 


oy Sop sam nd mw cy mim Sond 
MAS IN 92 To Tem Sew 22 
mrnmo> = a1 Tm wD TWD 
[OFTT Ort Ws rT) War yD 3 md 
mow 7. 55) NAw ND orm CNM 
Ura) P27 Paw) MTAWw ND Pay 

ow ed 


for. These ts are supposed to be alluded to 
by the Greek Fathers under the name €i- 
vixéy. It is doubtful, however, whether it ever ex- 
isted (as Gesenius, Winer, Juynboll, suppose) in 
the shape of a complete translation, or only desig- 
nated (as Castellus, Voss, Herbst, hold) a certain 
number of scholia translated from the Sam. Version. 
Other critics again (Havernick, Hengstenberg, etc.) 
see in it only a corrected edition of certain passages 
of the LXX. 

3. In 1070 an Arabic Version of the Sam. Pent. 
was made by Abu Said in Egypt, on the basis of 
the Arabic translation of Saadjah haggaon. Like 
the original Samaritan it avoids anthropomorph- 
isms and anthropopathisms, replacing the latter 
by euphemisms, besides occasionally making some 
slight alterations, more especially in proper nouns. 
It is extant in several MS. copies in European 
libraries, and is now in course of being edited by 
Kuenen, Leyden, 1850-54, &c. It appears to have 
been drawn up from the Sam. Text, not from the 
Sam. Version; the Hebrew words occasionally 
remaining unaltered in the translation.o Often 
also it renders the original differently from the 


Gen. xv. 18, for Euphrates, Shalmah, moby, 


— 2, « Rephaim, Chassh, TINOM. 
xx. 1, « Gerar, Askelun, yopoy. 
xxvi. 2, « Mitsraim, Nefik, ;)°53 (? Exodus). 
xxzvi.8,9,&c.:. Seir, Gablah, TIDDD (Jebal). 
87, « Rehoboth, Fathi, J. 
Num. xxi. 83, « Bashan, Bathnin, }‘3/"12 (Batanss). 
xxxiv. 10, «« Shepham, ’Abamiah, TTSDAY (Apa- 
mea). 
11, « Shepham, ’Afamiah, TTSO5Y, 
Deut. 1.9, « Ar (“Y), Arshah, TTION, 
iil. 4, «© Argob, Rigobaah, TINS (Pa- 
yaBa). 
— 17, « Chinnereth, Genesar, 1033. 
iv.48, « Sion, Tir Telga, mbna (Je 


bel et Telj). 
b Bg. Ex. xii. 12, OFT) 7b SD (sam. Ver. 


orm omins 4>) remains ytols AS: xxi. 8, 
mw Sym (Gam. Ver. TIN IPTIOD) is given 


at al he. 
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Samar. Version. Principally noticeable is its 
excessive dread of assigning to God anything 
like human attributes, physical or mental. For 


OYTTON PTT, « God,” we find (as in Saadiah 


sometimes) ad) } JM, “the Angel of God;" 
for ‘the eyes of God" we have (Deut. xi. 12) 


AS} kta Woo, «the Beholding of God.” 
For “Bread of God,” 


etc. Again, it occasionally adds honorable epithets 
where the Scripture seems to have omitted them, 
etc. Its language is far from elegant or even cor- 
rect; and its use must likewise be confined to the 
critical study of the Sam. ‘Text. 

4. To this Arabic version Abu Barachat, a 
Syrian, wrote in 1208 a somewhat paraphrastic 
commentary, which has by degrees come to be 
looked upon as a new Version —the Syriac, in 
contradistinction to the Arubic, and which is 
often confounded with it in the MSS. On both 
Recensious see Eichhorn, Gesenius, Juynboll, ete. 


ej»: “the necessary,” 


JIJ. SAMARITAN LITERATURE. 


It may perhaps not be superfluous to add here 
&® concise account of the Samaritan literature in 
general, since to a certain deyree it bears upon our 
subject. 

1. Chronicon Samaritanum.— Of the Penta- 
teuch and its Versions we have spoken. We have 
also mentioned that the Samaritans have no other 
bouk of our Received Canon. There is no 
Prophet but Muses"’ is one of their chief dogmas, 
and fierce are the invectives in which they indulge 
against men like Samuel, “a Magician and an In- 


fidel,”’ yp ’ (Chron. Sam.); Eli; Solomon, “ Shi- 


loh (Gen. xlix. 10), “se. the man who shall 
spxal the Law aud whom many nations will follow 
because of their own licentiousness’’ (De Sacy, 
Mem. 4); Ezra “cursed for ever’? (Lett. to Hun- 
tington, ete.). Joshua alone, partly on account of 
his being an Ephraimite, partly because Shechem 
was selected by him as the scene of his solemn 
valedictory address, seems to bave found favor in 
their eyes; but the Book of Joshua, which they 
perhaps possessed in its original form, gradually 
came to form only the groundwork of a fictitious 
national Samaritan history, overgrown with the 
most fantastic and anachronistic legends. This 
is the so-called “ Samaritan Joshua,"’ or Chroni- 


, : i . . 
con Samaritanum (Ww Os Come yo); 
sent to Scaliger by the Samaritans of Cairo in 1584. 
It was edited by Juynboll (Leyden, 1848), and his 
acute investizations have shown that it was redacted 
into its present form about A. p. 1400, out of four 
special documents, three of which were Arabic and 
one Hebrew (7. e. Samaritan). The Leyden MS. 
in 2 pts., which Gesenius, Ye Sam. Theol. p. 8, n. 
18, thinks unique, is dated A. H. 764-919 (A. D. 
14362-1513);— the Cod. in the Brit. Museum, 





@ Thus FT VY, Gen. xlix. 11 (Sam. Ver. FIA, 
“his city”), the Arab. renders y : Gen. xli. 48, 


“TIAN (Sam. Ver. TID = mipvé), the Arab. trans- 


lates Lats wy} = "77 aN, 
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lately acquired, dates A. H. 908 (A. D. 1502). The 
chronicle embraces the time from Joshua to about 
A. D. 380, and was originally written in,or subse- 
quently translated into, Arabic. After eizht chap- 
ters of introductory matter begins the early history 
of “Israel’’ under “Ang Joshua,’ who, among 
other deeds of arms, wages war, with 300.UU0 
mounted men — “half Israel’ — against two kings 
of Persia. The last of his tive * royal’’ successors 
is Shimshon (Samson), the handsomest and moet 
powerful of them all. ‘These reigued for the space 
of 250 years, and were followed by five high-priests, 
the last of whom was Usi (? = Uzzi, Ez. vii. 4). 
With the history of Eli, “the seducer,’* which 
then follows, and Samuel “a sorcerer,’? the ac- 
count, by a sudden transition, runs off to Nebu- 
chadnezzar (ch. 45), Alexander (ch. 46), and Ha- 
drian (47), and closes suddenly at the time of 
Julian the Apostate. 

We shall only adduce here a single specimen 
out of the 45th ch. of the book, which treats of 
the subject of the Pentateuch: — 

Nebuchadnezzar was king of Persia (Mossul), 
and conquered the whule world, also the kings of 
Syria. In the thirteenth year of their subjuga- 
tion they rebelled, together with the kings of Jeru- 
salem (Kodsh). Whereupon the Samaritans, to 
escape from the vengeance of their pursuer, fled, 
and Persian colonists took their place. A curse, 
however, rested upon the land, and the new imni- 
grants died from eating of its fruits (Joseph. Ant. 
ix. 14, § 3). The chiefs of Israel (¢ e. Samari- 
tans), being asked the reason of this by the king, 
explained it by the abolition of the worship of 
God. ‘The king upon this permitted them to return 
and to erect a temple, in which work he promised 
to aid them, and he gave them a letter to all their 
dispersed brethren. ‘The whole Dispersion now 
assembled, and the Jews said, « We will now go 
up into the Holy City (Jerusalem) and live there 
in unity.” But the sons of Hariin (Aaron) and 
of Joseph (i. e. the priests and the Samaritans) 
insisted upon going to the “Mount of Blessing.” 
Gerizim. The dispute was referred to the king, and 
while the Samaritans proved their case from the 
books of Moses, the Jewa grounded their preference 
for Jerusalem on the post-Mosaic books. ‘The supe- 
rior force of the Samaritan argument was fully recug- 
nized by the king. But as each side— by the mouth 
of their spokesmen, Sanballat and Zerubabel respec- 
tively, — charged the other with basing its claims 
on a forged document, the sacred books of each 
party were subjected to the ordeal of fire. ‘The 
Jewish Record was immediately consumed, while 
the Samaritan leaped three times from the flames 
into the king's lap: the third time, however, a por- 
tion of the scroll, upon which the king had spat, 
was found to have been consumed. Thirty-six 
Jews were immediately beheaded, and the Samari- 
tang, to the number of 300,000 wept, and all Israel 
worshipped henceforth upou Mount Gerizim — 
“and so we will ask our help from the grace of 
God, who has in his mercy granted all these things, 
and in Him we will contide.”’ 

2. From this work chiefly has been compiled an- 
other Chronicle, written in the 14th ceutary (1355), 


b A word, it may be observed by the way, 
taken by the Mohammedans from the Rabbinical 


(ApYyAa) ADI. 
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by Abu’l Fatab.2 This comprises the history of 
the Jews and Samaritans from Adam to A. H. 796 
and 798 (A. D. 1855 and 1397) respectively (the 
forty-two years must have been added by a later 
historivgrapher). It is of equally low historical 
value; ita only remarkable feature being its adop- 
tion of certain Talmudical legends, which it took 
at secood hand from Josippon ben Gorion. Accord- 
ing to this chronicle, the deluge did not cover 
Gerizim, in the same manner as the Midrash (er. 
Kab.) exempts the whole of Palestine from it. A 
specimen, likewise on the subject of the Penta- 
teuch, may not be out of place: — 

In the year of the world 4150, and in the 10th 
year of Philadelphus, this king wished to learn the 
difference between the Law of the Samaritans, and 
that of the Jews. He therefore bade both send 
him some of their elders. The Samaritans dele- 
gated Abron, Sumla, and Hudimaka, the Jews 
Eleazar only. The king assigned houses to them, 
and gave them each an adept of the Greek language, 


in order that be might assist them in their transla- 
tion. The Samaritans rendered only their Penta- 


teuch into the lanzuage of the land, while Eleazar 
produced a translation of the whole Canon. ‘The 


king, perceiving variations in the respective Penta- 


teuchs, asked the Samaritans the reason of it. 
Whereupon they replied that these differences chiefly 
tured upon two points. (1.) God had chosen the 
Mount of Gerizim: and if the Jews were right, 
why was there no mention of it in their Thora? 
(2) The Samaritans read, Deut. xxxii. 35, 


O73 ny, “to the day of vengeance and re- 


vard,” the Jews D3 %, “ Mine is vengeance 
and reward’? — which left it uncertain whether 
that reward was to be given here or in the world 
to come. The king then asked what was their 
opiniun about the Jewish prophets and their writ- 
ings, and they replied, “‘ Either they must have said 
and contained what stood in the Pentateuch, and 
then their saying it again was superfluous; or more; 
or lens: either of which was again distinctly pro- 
hibited in the Thora; or finally they must have 
changed the laws, and these were unchangeable.”’ 
A Greek who stood near, observed that laws must 
te adapted to different times, and altered accord- 
ingly: whereupon the Samaritans proved that this 
was only the case with human, not with divine 
hws: moreover, the seventy Elders had left them 
the explicit command not to accept a word beside 
the Thora. The king now fully approved of their 
translation, and gave them rich presents. But to 
the Jews he strictly enjoined not even to approach 
Mount Gerizim. There can be no doubt that there 
is a certain historical fact, however contorted, at 
the bottom of this (comp. the Talmudical and other 
accounts of the LX.X.), but we cannot now further 
pursae the subject. A lengthened extract from 
this chronicle — the original text with a German 
translation — is given by Schnurrer in Paulus’ 
Neues Repertorium, 1790, 117~159. 


eatemenentiieie ees 


Library, Paris) Two copies in Berlin Library (Pe- 
termann, Ko«en) recently acquired. 


* This work has since been published, with the 
title: “ Abuifathi Annales Samaritani. Quoa Arabice 
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3. Another « historical” work is the WsL2S 
7 Si} on the history and genealogy of the 


patriarchs, from Adam to Moses, attributed to 
Moses himself; perhaps the same which Petermann 
saw at Nablus, and which consisted of sixteen 
vellum leaves (supposed, however, to contain the 
history of the world down to the end). An anony- 
mous recent commentary on it, A. H. 1200, A. D. 
1784, is in the Brit. Mus. (No. 1140, Add.). 

4. Of other Samaritan works, chiefly in Arabic — 
their Samaritan and Hebrew literature having 
mostly been destroyed by the Emperor Commo- 
dus — may be brietly mentioned Commentaries upon 
the whole or parts of their Pentateuch, by Zadaka b. 
Manga b. Zadaka;¢ further, by Maddib Eddin 
Jussuf b. Abi Said b. Khalef; by Ghazel Ibn Abu- 
|-Surur Al-Safawi Al-Ghazzi ¢ (A. H. 1167-68, A. D. 
1753-54, Brit. Mus.),&c. Theological works chiefly 
in Arabic, mixed with Samaritanisms, by Abul 
Hassan of Tyre, On the religious Manners and 
Customs of the Samaritans, and the World to 
come; by Mowaffek Eddin Zadaka el Israili, A 
Compendium of Religion, on the Nature of the 
Divine Being, on Man, on the Worship of God; 
by Amin Eddin Abu'l Baracat, On the Ten Com- 
mandmenis; by Abu'l Hassan Ibn El Markum 
Gonajem ben Abulfaraj’ ibn Chatar, On Penance ; 
by Muhaddib Eddin Jussuf [bn Salmaah Ibn 
Jussuf Al Askari, An Lrpusition of the Mosaic 
Lavs, etc., ete. Some grammatical works may 
be further mentioned, by Abu Ishak Ibrahim, 
On the Hebrew Lunguaye; by Abu Said, On 


reading the Hebrew Tezt (1 Jt upl5). 
This grammar begins in the following character- 
istic manner: — 

« Thus said the Sheikh, rich in good works and 
knowledge, the model, the abstemious, the well- 
guided Abu Said, to whom God be merciful and 
conipassionate. 

‘6 Praise be unto God for his help, and I ask for 
his guidance towards a clear exposition. I have 
resolved to lay down a few rules for the proper 
manner of reading the Holy Writ, on account of 
the difterence which I found, with respect to it, 
among our co-religionists — whom may God make 
numerous and inspire to obedience unto Him! — 
and in such a manner that 1 shall bring proofs for 
my assertions, from which the wise could in no 
way differ. But God kuows best! 


« Rule 1: With all their discrepancies about 
dogmas or religious views, yet all the confessors of 
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the Hebrew religion agree in this, that the 1 of 
the first pers. (sing. perf.) is always pronounced 
with Kasra, and that a * follows it, provided it has 
no suttix. It is the same, when the suttix of the 


plural, D, is added to it, according to the unani- 
mous testimony of the MSS., etc.” 





edidit, cum Proll. Latine vertit et Commentuario illus- 
travit Dr. Ed. Vilmar.”” Gotha, 1865, 8vo. A. 

b Compare the well-known dictwn of Omar on the 
Alexandrian Library (Gibbon, ch. 61). 


c Jaw! putt or (13th century, Bodl.) 
d Under the title ye soles ale” 


teed shpat. 
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The treatise concludes, at the end of the 12th 
Canon or Rule: — 

‘“‘ Often also the perfect is used in the form of 
the imperative. Thus it is reported of a man 
of the best reputation, that he had used the 
form of the imperative in the passage (Ex. iii. 13), 


Yow mp % ON: And they shall say to 
me, What is his name?’ He who reported this 
to me is a man of very high standing, against 
whose truthfulness nothing can be brought forward. 
But God knows best! 

‘‘ There are now a few more words to be treated, 
of which, however, we will treat vivd voce. And 
blessed be His name forevermore.” 

5. Their Liturgical literature is more extensive, 
and not without a certain poetical value. It con- 
sists chiefly of hymns (Defter, Durrin) and prayers 
for Sabbath and Feast-days, and of occasional 
prayers at nuptials, circumcisions, burials, and the 
like. We subjoin a few specimens from MSS. in 
the British Museum, transcribed into Hebrew char- 
acters. 

The following is part of a Litany for the dead: — 


-Jar° parma: owe: mr» sam 
* DFIMSN + 7DIIINAI FTAA: Wawa 
131° THD > PDIVTNT SYD: PI 
Lord Jehovah, Elohim, for Thy mercy, and for Thine 
Own sake, and for Thy name, and for Thy glory, and 
for the sake of our Lords Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and our Lords Moses and Aaron, and Eleazar, 
and Ithamar, and Pinehas, and Joshua, and Caleb, 
and the Holy Angela, and the seventy Elders, and the 
holy mountain of Gerizim, Beth El. If Thou accept- 
est (EDS) this prayer (N72 = reading), may 
there go forth from before Thy holy countenance a 


gift sent to protect the spirit of Thy servant, ww 


wy AS Epil IN. the son of N.J, of the sons of 


{[——], daughter [——] from the sons of [——]. O 
Lord Jehovah, in Thy mercy have compassion on him 


(yf [or] have compassion on her), and rest his (her) 


soul in the garden of Eden; and forgive him ( { 


(or) her), and all the congregation of Israel who flock 
to Mount Gerizim, Beth El. Amen. Through Moses 
the trusty. Amen, Amen, Amen. 


The next is part of a hymn (see Kirchheim’s 
Carme Shomron, emendations on Gesenius, Carm. 
Sam. iii.): — 

1 


TITS NON TON A> 
mo.yp oT 
pboy> ty Dyn 
yor So Sy ms 
poy 7> ‘nn 


There is no God but one, 
The everlasting God, 
Who liveth forever ; 

God above all powers, 


And who thus remaineth 
forever. 


2. 


YTMNI MIT TO mn Thy great power shall 
we trust, 


T20 WT WT For Thou art our Lord ; 


PY TOT TONKA In Thy Godhead; for 
Thou hast conducted 


Twn 3 TIMSY The world from begin- 
ning. 
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PPOD “FFINAD Thy power was hidden, 
“POTTA “PAWN And Thy glory and mercy. 


TINO) FANS. 7952. Revealed are both the 
things that are re- 


vealed, and those 
that are unrevealed 


"ND) TTON yobw Before the reign of 
Thy Godhead, etc. 


IV. We shall only briefly touch here, in con- 
clusion, upon the strangely contradictory rabbinical 
laws framed for the regulation of the intercourse 
between the two rival nationalities of Jews and 
Samaritans in religious and ritual matters; dis- 
crepancies due partly to the ever-shifting phases of 
their mutual relations, partly to the modifications 
brought about in the Samaritan creed, and partly 
to the now less now greater acquiescence of the 
Jews in the religious state of the Samaritans. 
Thus we find the older Talmudical authorities dis- 
puting whether the Cuthim (Samaritans) are to 


be considered as “ Real Converts’? SYON 47%), 
or only converts through fear — “Lion Converts "’ 


FIPS 8792 — in allusion to the incident related 
in 2 K. xvii. 25 (Baba K. 38; Kidush. 75, &c.). 


One Rabbi holds “W453 YD, « A Samaritan is 
to be considered as a heathen;" while R. Simon 
b. Gamaliel —the same whose opinion on the Sam. 
Pent. we had occasion to quote before — pro- 
nounces that they are “to be treated in every 
respect like Israelites”? (Dem. Jer. ix.2; Ketub. 
11, &e.). It would appear that notwithstanding 
their rejection of all but the Pentateuch, they had 
adopted many traditional religious practices from 
the Jews— principally such as were derived direct 
from the books of Moses. It was acknowledged 
that they kept these ordinances with even greater - 
rigor than those from whom they adopted them. 
The utmost confidence was therefore placed in them 
for their ritually slaughtering animals, even fowls 
(Chul. 4 a); their wells are pronounced to be 
conformed to all the conditions prescribed by the 
Mishnah (Joseph. Mikw. 6; comp. Mikw. 8, 
1). See, however, Abuduh Zarah (Jer. vy. 4). 
Their unleavened bread for the Passover is com- 
mended (Git. 10; Chul. 4); their cheese (Afas. 
Cuth. 2); and even their whole food is allowed 
to the Jews (Al. Zar. Jer. v. 4). Compare John 
iv. 8, where the disciples are reported to have gone 
into the city of Samaria to buy food. Their testi- 
mony was valued in that most stringent matter of 
the letter of divorce (Afas. Cuth. ii.). They were 
admitted to the oftice of circumcising Jewish boys 
(Mas. Cuth. i.) — against R. Jehudah, who asserts 
that they circumcise “in the name of Mount 
Gerizim"’ (Aboduh Zarah, 43). The criminal 
law makes no difference whatever between them and 
the Jews (Mas. Cuth. 2; Sfakk. 8); and a Sa- 
maritan who strictly adheres to his own special 
creed is honored with the title of a Cuthi-Chaber 
(Giltin, 10 b; Afuddah, 33 6). By degrees, how- 
ever, inhibitions began to be laid upon the use 
of their wine, vinegar, bread (Mas. Cuth. 2; 
Toseph. 77, 5), &c. This intermediate stage of 
uncertain and inconsistent treatment, which must 
have lasted for nearly two centuries, is best char- 
acterized by the small rabbinical treatise quoted 


labove — Massecheth Cuthim (2d cent. A. D.)— 


SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH 


first edited by Kirehheim (INP ‘DO Yaw 


wy’) Francf. 1851 — the beginning of which 
reads: “ The ways (treatmant) of the Cuthim (Sa- 
maritans), sometimes like Goyim (heathens) some- 
times like Israel.’ No less striking is its conclu- 
sion: — 

« And why are the Cuthim not permitted to come 
into the midst of the Jews? Because they have 
mixed with the priests of the heights’ (idolaters). 
R. Iumael says: “ They were at first pious con- 


verts (jf) TS YD = real Israelites), and why is 
the intercourse with them prohibited? Because of 
their illegally begotten children, and because they 


do not fulfill the duties of O23. (marrying the 
deceased brother's wife); '’ a law which they under- 
stand, as we saw above, to apply to the betrothed 
only. 

“At what period are they to be received (into 
the Community)?” ‘When they abjure the Mount 
Gerizim, recognize Jerusalem (namely, its superior 
chims), and believe in the Resurrection.’’® 

We hear of their exclusion by R. Meir (Chul. 
6), in the third ion of the Tanaim, and 
later again under R. Abbuha, the Amora, at the 
time of Diocletian; this time the exclusion was 
unconditional and final (Jer. Abodah Zarah, 5, 
&c.). Partaking of their bread © was considered a 
transgression, to be punished like eating the flesh 
of swine (Zed. 8, 6). The intensity of their 
mutual hatred, at a later period, is best shown by 
dicta like that in Jfeg. 28, 6. ‘May it never 
happen to me that I behold a Cuthi.” “ Whoever 
receives a Samaritan hospitably in his house, de- 
werves that his children go into exile” (Synh. 
104, 1). In Matt. x. 5 Samaritans and Gentiles 
are already mentioned tovether; and in Luke xvii. 
18 the Samaritan is called “a stranger” (4AAo- 
yevts). The reason for this exclusion is variously 
given. They are said by some to have used and 
sold the wine of heathens for sacrificial purposes 
(Jer. ibid.); by others they were charyed with 
worshipping the dove sacred to Venus; an imputa- 
tion over the correctness of which hangs, up to this 
moment, a certain mysterious doubt. It has, at 
all eventa, never been brought home to them, that 
they really worshipped this image, although it was 
certainly seen with them, even by recent travellers. 

Authorities. — 1. Original texts. Pentateuch in 
the Polyglotts of Paris, and Walton; also (in Eebr. 
letters) by Blayney, 8vo, Ox. 1790. Sam. Version 
in the Polyglotts of Walton and Paris. Arab. 
Vers. of Abu Said, Libri Gen. Ex. et Lev. by 
Knenen, 8vo, Lugd. 1851-54; also Van Vloten, 
Specimen, ete., 4to, Lugd. 1803. Litere ad Scal- 
Wer, etc. (by De Sacy), and Fpistela ad Ludolph. 
(Bruns), in Eichhorn’s Repertorium, xiii. Also, 
with Lettera to De Sacy himself, in Notices ef Ex- 
traits des MSS, [vol. xii.] Par. 1831. Chronicon 
Samaritanum, by Juynboll, 4to, Leyden, 1848. 
Specimen of Samar. Commentary on Gen. xlix. by 
Schnurrer, in Eichhorn’s Repert. xvi. Carm. Sa- 
mar. [ed.] Gesenius, 4to, Lipa. 1824. 





@ The briefest rendering of O°YY which we 
ean give—a full explanation of the term would ex- 
ceed our limits. 

6 On this subject the Pent. contains nothing ex- 
Plicit. They at first rejected that dogma, but adopted 
it at a later period, perhaps since Dositheus ; comp. 
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2. Dissertations, etc., J. Morinus, Exercitationes, 
etc., Par. 1631; Opuscula Hebr. Samaritica, Par. 
1657; Antiquitates Eccl. Orient., Lond. 1682. J. 
H. Hottinger, Exercit. Anti-moriniane, etc., Tigur. 
1644. Walton, De Pent. Sam. in Prolegom. ad 
Polyglott. Castell, Animadversiones, in Polyglott, 
vi. Cellarius, Hore Samaritana, Ciz. 1682; also 
Collectanea, in Ugolini, xxii. Leusden, Phtlologus 
Hebr. Utraj. 1686. St. Morinus, Exercit. de Ling. 
primevd, Utr. 1694. Schwarz, Azercitationes, 
ete. Houbigant, Prolegomena, etc., Par. 1746. 
Kennicott, State of the Heb. Text, etc., ii. 1759. 
J. G. Carpzov, Crit. Sacra V. T. Pt. 1, Lips. 
1728. Hassencamp, Entdeckter Ursprung, ete. 
O. G. Tychsen, Disputatio, ete., Biitz. 1765. Bauer, 
Crit. Sacr. Gesenius, De Pent. Sam. Origine, 
ete., Hal. 1815; Samar. Theologia, ete., Hal. 
1822; Anecdota Exon., Lips. 1824. Hengstenberg, 
Auth. des Pent. Mazade, Sur [ Origine, etc., 
Gen. 1830. M. Stuart, N. Amer. Rev. [vol. xxii.] 
Frankel, Vorstudien, Leipz. 1841, [and Einfluss 
d, pulestin. Exegese, etc., 1851.] Kirchheim, 


TI7AW WSS, Frankfort, 1851. The Finteit- 
ungen of Eichhorn, Bertholdt, Vater, De Wette, 
Hiavernick, Keil, [Bleek,] etc. The Geschichten 
of Jost, Herzfeld, etc. 

38. Versions. Winer, De Vers. Pent. Sam. 
De Sacy, Mem. sur la Vers. Arabe des Livres de 
Moise, in Mém. de Litterature, xlix., Par. 1808; . 
aleo L'Etat actuel des Samaritains, Par. 1812; 
De Versione Samaritano-Arabica, ete., in Kich- 
horn’s Allg. Bibliothek, x. 1-176. E. D. 

* On the Samaritan Pentateuch there are articles 
by Prof. Stuart in the Bibl. Repos. for Oct. 1832, 
and by T. Walker in the Christ. Examiner for 
May and Sept. 1840. See also Davidson’s art. in 
Kitto’s Cycl. of Bibl. Lit., 3d ed., iii. 746 ff; 
Rosen in the Zeifschr. d. deutschen morgenl. Ge- 
selisch., xviii. 582 ff.; S. Kohn, De Pentateucho 
Samaritano, Vratisl. 1865, and id. Samarita- 
nische Studien, Breslau, 1867. A. 


SAM’ATUS (Sanards: Semedius). One of 
the sons of Ozora in the list of 1 Lsdr. ix. 34. 
The whole verse is very corrupt. 


* SAMECH, one of the Hebrew letters em- 
ployed in the alphabetic compositions. [PoETRY; 
WRITING. ] : 

SAME’IUS [3 syl.] (Sauatos [Vat. @apaos; 
Ald. Zayeios]). SHEMAIAH of the sons of Harim 
(1 Esdr. ix. 21; comp. Ezr. x. 21). 


SAM’GAR-NE'BO (23ND [see be- 
low]: Semeyarnabu). One of the princes or gen- 
erals of the king of Babylon who commanded the 
victorious army of the Chaldwans at the capture 
of Jerusalem (Jer. xxxix. 3). The text of the 
LXX. is corrupt. The two names “ Saniyar- 
nebo, Sarsechim,"’ are there written Zayayad 
[Alex. Excoauaryad] nal NaBovodyap. The Nebo 
is the Chaldean Mercury; about the Samgar, opin- 
ions are divided. Von Bohlen sugcested that from 
the Sanskrit sangara, ‘war,’ might be formed 
sangara, “ warrior,’’ and that this was the original 
of Samyar. 


the sayings of Jehudda-hadassi and Massudi, that one 
of the two Samaritan sects believes in the Resurrec- 
tion; Epiphanius, Leontius, Gregory the Great, testify 
unanimously to their former unbelief in this article 
of their present faith. 


e $15, Lightfoot * buceila " (7) 
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SAMI (TwBls; [Vat- TwBes; Ald. Saul:] 
Alex. SaBe:: Zvbi), Suopsar (1 Esdr. v. 28; 
comp. Ezr. ii. 42). 

SA’MIS (Souets; [Vat. Soueeis; Alex. Zo- 
pets; Ald. Xauis:] om. in Vulg.). SHimer 13 
(1 Esdr. ix. 34; comp. Ezr. x. 38). 


SAMLAH (MYPW [garment]: Zapadd; 
Alex. Xadaua; [in 1 Chr., Rom. %eBad; Vat. 
Alex. Zapaa:} Semin), Gen. xxxvi. 36, 37; 1 Chr. 
i. 47, 48. One of the kings of Edom, successor to 
Hapap or Hapak. Samlah, whose name signi- 
fies “a garment.” was of MASREKAH; that being 
probably the chief city during his reign. ‘This 
mention of a separate city as belonging to each 
(almost: without exception) of the kings" of 
Edom, sugyests that the Edomite kingdoin con- 
sisted of a confederacy of tribes, and that the chief 
city of the reigning tribe was the metropolis of the 


whole. KE. S. P. 

SAM™MUS (Saupovs; [Vat. Sapnpou:] Sa- 
mus). SHEMA (1 Esdr. ix. 43; comp. Neh. viii. 
4). 


SA’MOS (dyos [hetght: Samus]). A very 
illustrious Greek island off that part of Asia Minor 
where IONIA touches CAnIA. For its history, from 
the time when it was a powerful member of the Ionic 
confederacy to its recent struggles against Turkey 
during the war of independence, and since, we must 
refer to the Lict. of Greek and Rom. Geog.¢ — Sa- 
mos is a very lofty and commanding island; the 
word, in fact, denotes a height, especially by the sea- 
shore: hence, also, the name of SAMOTHRACIA, or 
“the Thracian Samos."’ ‘The Ionian Samos comes 
before our notice in the detailed account of St. 
Paul’s return from his third missionary journey 
(Acts xx. 15). He had been at Chios, and was 
about to proceed to Miletus, having passed by 
Ephesus without touching there." The topograph- 
ical notices given incidentally by St. Luke are 
most exact. The night was spent at the anchor- 
age of TROGYLLIUM, in the narrow strait between 
Samos and the extremity of the mainland-ridge of 
Mycale. This ‘spot is famous both fur the great 
battle of the old Greeks against the Persians in bB. 
c. 479, and also for a gallant action of the modern 
Greeks against the Turks in 1824. Here, however, 
it is more natural (especially as we know, from 1 
Macc. xv. 23, that Jews resided here) to allude to 
the meeting of Herod the Great with Marcus 
Agrippa in Samos, whence resulted many privi- 
leyes to the Jews (Joseph. Ant. xvi, 2, §§ 2, 4). 
At this time and when St. Paul was there, it was 
politically a “ free city’ in the province of ASIA. 
Various travellers (Tournefort, Pococke, Dallaway, 
Ross) have described this island. We may refer 
particularly to a very recent work on the subject, 
Description de Pile de Patmos et de Vile de Samos 
(Paris, 1856), by V. Guérin, who spent two 
months in the island. J.S. H. 





@ A curious illustration of the renown of the Sa- 
mian carthenware is furnished by the Vulgate render- 
ing of Is xlv. 9: * Testa de Samiia terrw.” 

b * Samothrace lies in the track of the steamers 
from Constantinople to Neapolis (Aa@raila) and Thessa- 
lonica. The work of A. Conze, Reise auf den Insein 
des Thrakischen Meeres, containa the results of a visit 
in 1858 to Thasos, Samothrace, Imbros, and Limnos, 
mainly for the purpose of copying monumental] sculp- 
tures and inscriptions. Some of those in Samothrace 
are specially interesting on account of their great an- 
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SAMOTHRACIA (Zapo0pdin [prob. herght 
of Thrace}: Samothracia). The mention of this 
island in the account of St. Paul's first voyage to 
Europe (Acts xvi. 11) is for two reasons worthy of 
careful notice. In the first place, being a very 
lofty and conspicuous island, it is an excellent land- 
mark for sailors, and must have been full in view 
if the weather was clear, throughout that vovage 
from Trvas to Neapolis. From the shore at ‘lroas 
Samothrace is seen towering over Imbros (Hom. 
/t, xiii. 12, 13; Kinglake’s Lothen, p. 64), and it is 
similarly a marked object in the view from the hills 
between Neapolis and Philippi (Clarke's Travels, 
ch. xiii.). ‘These allusions tend to give vividness 
to one of the most important voyages that ever 
took place. Secondly, this voyage was made with 
a fair wind. Not only are we told that it occupied 
only parts of two days, whereas on a subsequent 
return-voyage (Acts xx. 6) the time spent at sea 
was five: but the technical word here used (ev@u5po- 
uhoapev) implies that they ran before the wind. 
Now the position of Samothrace is exactly such as 
to correspond with these notices, and thus incident- 
ally to confirm the accuracy of a most artless nar- 
rative. St. Paul and his companions anchored for 
the night off Samothrace. ‘The ancient city, and 
therefore probably the usual anchorage, was on the 
N. side, which would he sutticiently sheltered from 
aS. FE. wind. It may be added, as a further prac- 
tical consideration not to be overlooked, that such 
a wind would be favorable for overcoming the 
opposing current, which sets southerly after leaving 
the Dardanelles, and easterly between Samothrace 
and the mainland. Fuller details are given in 
Life and kpp. of St. Paul, 2d. ed. i. 335-338. 
The chief classical associations of this island are 
mythological and connected with the mysterious 
divinities called Caleiri. Perseus took refuge bere 
after his defeat by the Romans at Pydna. In St. 
Paul's time Samothrace had, according to Pliny, 
the privileges of a small free state, though it was 
doubtless considered a dependency of the province 
of Macedonia. J.S. H. 


SAMP’SAMES ([(Rom. Sin.] Zaydduns, 
[Alex.] ZaywWanns: Lampsacus, Sampaames), @ 
name which occurs in the list of those to whom the 
Romans are said to have sent letters in favor of the 
Jews (1 Macc. xv. 23). ‘The name is probably not 
that of a sovereign (as it appears to be taken in 
A. V.), but of a place, which Grimm identifies with 
Samsun on the coast of the Black Sea, between 
Sinope and Trebizund. B. F. W. 


SAM’SON (JWw*W, i.e. Shimshon: Zap- 
Yor: [Samson,] “ little sun,” or “sunlike;"’ but 
according to Joseph. dn. v. 8, § 4 “strong: " if 
the root shemesh has the signification of “awe” 
which Gesenius ascribes to it, the name Sameon 
would seem naturally to allude to the “ awe “’ and 
“ astonishment ” with which the father and mother 





tiquity and their symbolic import as connected with 
the remarkuble religious rites of which that island 
was the seat. Fr. W. J. Schelling maintains the She- 
mitic origin of these rites and of some of the associated 
teachings in his noted lecture, Urber die Gottheiten 
von Samothrake. Sce aleo Creuzer’s Symboltk, fi. 
302 ff. It is worth mentioning that the old form of 
the Greek future which has generally disappeared 
from the modern Greek is found to be common in 
these rarely visited retreats of the old Hellenic race. 
H. 
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proximity between the times of Samson and Sam- 
uel. There does not seem, however, to be any 
means of fixing the time of Samson's judgeship 
more precisely. The effect of his prowess must 
have been more of a preparatory kind, by arous- 
ing the cowed spirit of his people, and shaking the 
insolent security of the Philistines, than in the way 


looked upon the angel who announced Samson’s 
birth — see Judg. xiii. 6, 18-20, and Joseph. lL c.), 
son of Manoah, a man of the town of Zorah, in the 
tribe of Dan, on the border of Judah (Josh. xv. 
33, xix. 41). The miraculous circumstances of his 
birth are recorded in Judg. xiii.; and the three fol- 
lowing chapters are devoted to the history of his 
life and exploits. Samson takes his place in Scrip-| of decisive victory or deliverance. There is no 
ture, (1) as a judge — an office which he filled for | allusion whatever to other parts of Israel during 
twenty sears (Judg. xv. 20, xvi. 31); (2) as a Naz-| Samson's judgeship, except the single fact of the 
arite (Judg. xiii. 5, xvi. 17); and (3) as one en-| men of the border tribe of Judah, 3, 000 in number, 
dowed with supernatural power by the Spirit of the | fetching him from the rock Etam to deliver him 
Lord (Judg. xiii. 25, xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14). up to the Philistines (Judy. xv. 9-13). The whole 
(1.) As a judge his authority seems to have been | narrative is entirely local, and, like the following 
limited to the district bordering upon the country | story concerning Micah (Judg. xvii., xviii.), seems 
of the Philistines, and his action as a deliverer does | to be taken from the annals of the tribe of Dan. 
not seem to have extended beyond desultory attacks} (2.) Asa Nazarite, Samson exhibits the law in 
upon the dominant Philistines, by which their hold | Num. vi. in full practice. [NAzaRItTF.] The 
upon Israel was weakened, and the way prepared | eminence of such Nazarites as Samson and Samuel 
for the future emancipation of the Israelites from | would tend to give that dignity to the profession 
their yoke. It is evident from Judg. xiii. 1,5, xv. | which is alluded to in Lam. iv. 7, 8. 
9-11, 20, and the whole history, that the Israelites, (3.) Samson is one of those who are distinctly 
or at least Judah and Dan, which are the only | spoken of in Scripture as endowed with supernat- 
tribes mentioned, were subject to the Philistines | ural power by the Spirit of the Lord. The 
through the whole of Samson's judgeship; so that, | Spirit of the Lord began to move him at times in 
of course, Samson's twenty years of oftice would be} Mahaneh-Dan.”? “The Spirit of the Lord came 
included in the forty years of the Philistine domin-| mightily upon him, and the cords that were upon 
jon. From the angel's speech to Samson's mother | his arms became as flax burnt with fire.” ‘+ ‘The 
(Judg. xiii. 5), it appears further that the Israelites | Spirit of the Lord came upon him, and he went 
were already subject to the Philistines at his birth; | down to Ashkelon, and slew thirty men of them.” 
and as Samson cannot have begun to be jude be-| But, on the other hand, after his locks were cut, 
fore he was twenty years of ave, it follows that his|and his strenyth was gone from him, it-is said 
judgeship must about have coincided with the last |“ He wist not that the Lord was departed from 
twenty years of Philistine dominion. But when| him” (Judg. xiii. 25, xiv. 6, 19, xv. 14, xvi. 20), 
we turn to the First Book of Samuel, and especially | ‘he phrase, “the Spirit of the Lord came upon 
to vii. 1-14, we find that the Philistine dominion | him,” is common to him with Othniel and Gideon 
ceased under the judgeship of Samuel. Hence it is | (Judg. iii. 10, vi. 34); but the connection of super- 
obvious to conclude that the early part of Samuel's | natural power with the integrity of the Nazaritic 
judgeship coincided with the latter part of Sam-|vow, and the particular gift of great strength of 
son’s; and that the capture of the ark by the Phi-| body, as seen in tearing in pieces a lion, breaking 
listines i in the time of Eli occurred during Samson's | his bonds asunder, carrying the gates of the city 
lifetime. There are besides several points in the | upon his back, and throwing down the pillars which 
respective narratives of the times of Samson and | supported the house of Dagon, are quite peculiar 
Samuel which indicate great proximity. First,|to Samson. Indeed, his whole character and his- 
there is the general prominence of the Philistines tory have no exact parallel in Scripture. It is : 
in their relation to Israel. Secondly, there is the | easy, however, to see how forcibly the Israelites 
remarkable coincidence of both Samson and Sam-| would be taught, by such an exmnple, that their 
uel being Nazarites (Judg. xiii. 5, xvi. 17, com-| national strength lay in their complete separation 
pared with 1 Sam. i. 11). It looks as if the great | from idolatry, and consecration to the true God; 
exploite of the young Danite Nazarite had suggested | and that He could give them power to subdue their 
to Hannah the consecration of her son in like man-| mightiest enemies, if only they were true to his 
ner, or, at all events, as if for some reason the | service (comp. 1 Sam. ii. 10). 
Nazarite vow was at that time prevalent. No} It is an interesting question whether an'y of the 
other mention of Nazarites occurs in the Scripture | legends which have attached themselves to the 
history till Amos ii. 11, 12; and even there the al-/ name of Hercules may have been derived from 
lusion seems to be to Samuel and Samson. Thirdly, ! Phenician traditions of the strength of Samson. 
there is a similar notice of the house of Dagon in| ‘The combination of great strength with submis- 
Judg. xvi. 23, and 1 Sam. vy. 2. Fourthly, the! sion to the power of women; the slaying of the 
lords of the Philistines are mentioned in a similar} Nemewan lion; the coming by his death at the 
way in Judg. xvi. 8, 18, 27, and in 1 Sam. vii. 7. | hands of his wife; and especially the story told by 
All of which, taken together, indicates a close | Herodotus of the captivity of Hercules in Egypt,4 
@ * Hercules once went to Egy pt. and there the inhab- | with the loss of all Ais hair, is also curious, and seems 
jtantes took him, and, putting a chaplet on his head, | to be a compound of the stories of Samson and Joush. 
led him out in solemn procession, intending to offer | To this may be added the connection between Sinison, 
him in sacrifice to Jupiter. For awhile he submitted | considered as derived from Stemesh, “the sun,” and 
quietly ; but when they led him up to the altar, and; the designation of Moui, the Egyptian Hercules, as 
began the ceremonies, he put forth hia strength and,‘ Son of the Sun,” worshipped also under the name 
slew them all ” (Rawlins, Herod. book ii. 45). Sem, which Sir G@. Wilkinson compares with Samson. 
The passage from Lycophron, with the scholion,; The Tyrian Hercules (whose temple at Tyre is de- 
quoted by Bochart (Hieroz. pars ii. lib. v. cap. xii.),| scribed by Herodot. ii. 44), he also tells us, ' was 
where Hercules is said to have been three nights in| originally the Sun, and the same as Baal” (Rawl. 
the belly of the sea-monster, and to have come out! Herod. ii. 44, note 7). The connection between the 
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are certainly remarkable coincidences. Phaenician 
traders might easily have carried stories concerning 
the IIebrew hero to the different countries where 
they traded, especially Greece and Italy; and such 
sturies would have been moulded according to the 
taste or imayination of those who heard them. 
The following description of Hercules given by C. 
O. Miller (Dortans, b. ii. ¢. 12) might almost 
have been written for Samson: “The highest de- 
gree of human suffering and courage is attributed 
to Hercules: his character is as noble as could be 
conceived in those rude and early times; but he is 
by no means represented as free from the blemishes 
of human nature; on the contrary, he is frequently 
subject to wild, ungovernable passions, when the 
noble indignation and anger of the suffering hero 
degenerate into frenzy. Every crime, however, is 
atoned for by some new suffering; but nothing 
breaks his invincible courage, until, purified from 
earthly corruption, he ascends Mount Olympus.” 
And again: “ Hercules was a jovial guest, and not 
backward in enjoying himself. . . . . twas 
Hercules, above all other heroes, whom mythology 
placed in ludicrous situations, and sometimes made 
the butt of the buffvonery of others. The Cercopes 
are represented as alternately amusing and annoy- 
ing the hero. In works of art they are often rep- 
resented as satyrs who rob the hero of his quiver, 
bow, and club. Hercules, annoyed at their insults, 
binds two of them to a pole, and marches off with 
his prize. . . . . It also seems that mirth 
and buttoonery were often combined with the festi- 
vals of Hercules: thus at Athens there was a 
society of sixty men, who on the festival of the 
Diomean Hercules attacked and amused theniselves 
and others with sallies of wit... Whatever is 
thought, however, of such coincidences, it is certain 
that the history of Samson is an historical, and 
not an allegorical narrative. It has also a dis- 
tinctly supernatural element which cannot be ex- 
plained away. The history, as we now have it, 
must have been written several centuries after Sam- 
son's death (Judg. xv. 19, 20, xviii. 1, 30, xix. 1), 
though probably taken from the annals of the tribe 
of Dan. Josephus has given it pretty fully, but 
with alterations and embellishments of his own, 
after his manner. For example, he does not make 
Samson eat any of the honey which he took out 
of the hive, doubtless as unclean, and unfit for a 
Nazarite, but makes him give it to his wife. The 
only mention of Samson in the N. T. is that in 
Heb. xi. 32, where he is coupled with Gideon, 
Barak, and Jephthah, and spoken of as one of 
those who “through faith waxed valiant in fight, 


Phoenician Baal (called Baal Shemen, Baal Shemesh, 
and Baal Hamman), and Hercules is well known. 


Gesenius ( Thes. 8. v. by3) tells us that, in certain 


Pheenician inscriptions, which are accompanied by a 
Greek translation, Baal is rendered Heradiles, and that 
© the Tyrian Hercules * is the constant Greek designa- 
tion of the Baal of Tyre. He also gives many Uar- 
thaginian inscriptions to Baal Hamman, which he 
renders Baal Solaris; and alsga sculpture in which 
Baal Hamman’s head {s surrounded with rays, and 
which haa an {mage of the aun on the upper part of 
the monument (Mon. Phan. |. 171; ii. tab. 21). 
Another evidence of the identity of the Phoenician 
Baal and Hercules may be found in Bav/t, near Baia, 
a place aacred to Hercules (‘locus Herculis,” Serv.), 
but evidently so called from Baal. Thirlwall (Hist. of 
Greece) ascribes to the numerous temples built by the 
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and turned to flight the armies of the aliens.” 
See, besides the places quoted in the course of this 
article, a full article in Winer, Realud.; Ewald, 
Geschichte, ii. 516, &c.; Bertheau, On Judyes; 
Bayle’s Lict. A. C. H. 


SAM’UEL (COMA, t. e. Shemfel: Zap- 
ouhd: [Samuel:] Arabic, Samucil, or Aschmouyl, 
see D’Herbelot, under this last name). Different 


derivations have been given. (1.) os Dw, «name 
of God:’’ so apparently Origen (Eus. H. £. vi. 


25), @eoxAnrds. (2.) ON Dw, “placed by 


God.” (3.) “ON DIN, asked of God” (1 
Sam. i. 20). Josephus ingeniously makes it cor- 
respond to the well-kuown Greek name 7heatetus. 


(4.) DS DIWDW, “heard of God.” This, which 


may have the same meaning as the previous deriva- 
tion, is the most obvious. The last Judge, the first 
of the regular succession of Prophets, and the 
founder of the monarchy. So important a position 
did he hold in Jewish history as to have given his 
name to the sacred book, now divided into two, 
which covers the whole period of the first establish- 
ment of the kingdom, corresponding to the man- 
ner in which the name of Moses has been assigned 
to the sacred book, now divided into five, which 
covers the period of the foundation of the Jewish 
Church itself. In fact no character of equal mag- 
nitude had arisen since the death of the great 
Lawyiver. 

He was the son of Elkanah, an Ephrathite or 
Ephraimite, and Hannah or Anna. Ilis father is 
one of the few private citizens in whose household 
we find polyyamy. It may possibly have arisen 
from the irreularity of the period. 

The descent of Elkanah is involved in great ob- 
scurity. In 1 Sam. i. 1 he is described as an 
Ephraimite. In 1 Chr. vi. 22, 23 he is made a 
descendant of Korah the Levite. Hengstenberg 
(on Ps. Ixxviii. 1) and Ewald (ii. 433) explain this 
by supposing that the Levites were occasionally in- 
corporated into the tribes amongst whom they 
dwelt. The question, however, is of no practical 
importance, because, even if Samuel were a Levite, 
he certainly was not a Priest by descent. 

His birthplace is one of the vexed questions of 
sacred geography, as his descent is of sacred gene- 
alogy. [See RAMAH, and RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM. ] 
All that appears with certainty from the accounts 
is that it was in the hills of Ephraim, and (as may 
be inferred from its name) a double heiyht, used 
for the purpose of beacons or outloukers (+ Sam. i. 





Phoenicians in honor of Baal in their different settle- 
ments the Greek fables of the labors and journeys of 
Hercules. Bochart thinks the custom described by 
Ovid (Fast. liv.) of tying a lighted torch between two 
foxes in the circus, in memory of the damage once 
done to the harvest by a fox with burning hay and 
straw tied to it, waa derived from the Phcenicians, and 
is clearly to be traced to the history of Samson (Hteroz. 
pars. i. lib. iii. cap. xiii.). From all which arises a 
considerable probability that the Greek and Latin con- 
ception of Hercules in regard to his strength was de- 
rived from Pheenician stories and reminiscences of the 
great Hebrew hero Samson. Some learned men con- 
nect the name Hereules with Samson etymologically. 
(See Sir G. Wilkinson's note in Rawlinson’s Herod. ii. 
43; Patrick, On Judy. xvi. 30; Cornel. a Lapide, ete.) 
But none of these etymologies are very convincing. 
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1). At the foot of the hill was a well (1 Sam. xix. 
22). On the brow of its two summits was the 


city. It never lost its hold on Samuel, who in later 
life made it his fixed abode. 

The combined family must have been large. 
Peninnah had several children, and Hannah had, 
besides Samuel, three sons and two daughters. 
But of these nothing is known, unless the names 
of the sons are those enumerated in 1 Chr. vi. 
26, 27. 

It is on the mother of Samuel that our chief 
attention is fixed in the account of his birth. She 
is described as a woman of a high religious mis- 
sion. Almost a Nazarite by practice (1 Sam. i. 
15), and « prophetess in her gifts (1 Sam. ii. 1), 
she souyht from God the gift of the child for which 
she lonyed with a passionate devotion of silent 
prayer, of which there is no other example in the 
. T., and when the son was granted, the name 
which he bore, and thus first introduced into the 
world, expressed her sense of the urgency of ber 
entreaty — Sumuel, “the Asked or Heard of God.” 

Living in the great age of vows, she had before 
his birth dedicated him to the office of a Nazarite. 
As soon as he was weaned, she herself with her 
husband brought him to the Tabernacle at Shiloh, 
where she had received the first intimation of his 
birth, and there solemnly consecrated him. The 
form of consecration was similar to that with which 
the irregular priesthood of Jeroboam was set apart 
in later times (2 Chr. xiii. 9)—a bullock of three 
years old (LXX.), loaves (LXX.), an ephah of 
flour, and a skin of wine (1 Sam. i. 24). First 
took place the usual sacrifices (LXX.) by Elkanah 
himself — then, after the introduction of the child, 
the special sacrifice of the bullock. Then his 
mother made him over to Eli (i. 25, 28), and (ac- 
cording to the Hebrew text, but not the LXX.) 
the child himself performed an act of worship. 

The hymn which followed on this consecration 
is the first of the kind in the sacred volume. It is 
possible that, like many of the Psalms, it may have 
been enlarged in later times to suit great occasions 
of victory and the like. But verse 5 specially ap- 
plies to this event, and verses 7, 8 may well express 
the sense entertained by the prophetess of the com- 
ing revolution in the fortunes of her son and of her 
country. [HANNAH.] 

From this time the child is shut up in the 
Tabernacle. The priests furnished him with a 
sacred garment, an ephod, made, like their own, 
of white linen, though of inferior quality, and his 
mother every year, apparently at the only time of 
their meeting, gave him a little mantle reaching 
down to his feet, such as was worn only by high 
personages, or women, over the other dress, and 
such as he retained, as his badge, till the latest 
times of his life. [MANTLE, vol. ii. p. 1782 5.] 
He seems to have slept within the Holiest Place 
(LXX., 1 Sam. iii. 3), and his special duty was to 
put out, as it would seem, the sacred candlestick, 
and to open the doors at sunrise. 

In this way his childhood was passed. It was 
whilst thus sleeping in the Tabernacle that he re- 
ceived his first prophetic call. The stillness of the 
night — the sudden voice — the childlike misconcep- 
tion — the venerable Eli — the contrast between the 
terrible doom and the gentle creature who has to 





@ According to the Mussulman tradition, Samuel’s 
birth is granted in answer to the prayers of the nation 
on the overthrow of the sanctuary and loss of the ark 
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announce it — give to this portion of the narrative 
a universal interest. It is this side of Samuel's 
career that has been so well caught in the well- 
known picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

From this moment the prophetic character of 
Samuel was established. His words were treasured 
up, and Shiloh became the resort of those who 
came to hear him (iii. 19-21). 

In the overthrow of the sanctuary, which fol- 
lowed shortly on this vision, we hear not what 
became of Samuel.2 He next appears, probably 
twenty years afterwards, suddenly amongst the 
people, warning them againat their idolatrous prac- 
tices. He convened an assembly at Mizpeh — 
probably the place of that name in the tribe of 
Benjamin — and there with a symbolical rite, ex- 
pressive partly of deep humiliation, partly of the 
libations of a treaty, they poured water on the 
ground, they fasted, and they entreated Samuel to 
raise the piercing cry, for which he was known, in 
supplication to God for them. It was at the 
moment that he was offering up a sacrifice, and 
sustaining this loud cry (compare the situation of 
Pausanias before the battle of Plateea, Herod. ix. 
61), that the Philistine host suddenly burst upon 
them. A violent thunderstorm, and (according to 
Josephus, Ant, vi. 2, § 2) an earthquake, came to 
the timely assistance of Israel. ‘The Philistines 
fled, and, exactly at the spot where twenty years 
before they had obtained their great victory, they 
were totally routed. A stone was set up, which 
long remained as a memorial of Samuel's triumph, 
and yave to the place its name of Eben-ezer, “ the 
Stone of Help,’ which has thence passed into 
Christian phraseology, and become a common naine 
of Nonconformist chapels (1 Sam. vii. 12). The 
old Canaanites, whom the Philistines had dispos- 
sessed in the outskirts of the Judsean hills, seem to 
have helped in the battle, and a large portion of 
territory was recovered (1 Sam. vi. 14). This was 
Samuel's first and, as far as we know, his only 
military achievement. But, as in the case of the 
earlier chiefs who bore that name, it was appar- 
ently this which raised him to the oftice of “Judge” 
(comp. 1 Sam. xii. 11, where he is thus reckoned 
with Jerubbaal, Bedan, and Jephthah; and Ecclus. 
xlvi. 15-18). He visited, in discharge of his duties 
as ruler, the three chief sanctuaries (é€y waot rots 
Tytacuévors Tovras) on the west of the Jordan — 
Bethel, Gilyal, and Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii. 16). His 
own residence was still his native city, Ramah or 
Ramathaim, which he further consecrated by an 
altar (vii. 17). Here he married, and two sons 
grew up to repeat under his eyes the same per- 
version of high office that he had himself witnessed 
in his childhood in the case of the two sons of I‘li. 
One was Abiah, the other Joel, sometimes called 
simply “the second ’’ (vasint, 1 Chr. vi. 28). In 
his old age, according to the quasi-hereditary prin- 
ciple, already adopted by previous judges, he shared 
his power with them, and they exercised their func- 
tions at the southern frontier in Beer-sheba (1 Sam. 
viii. 1-4). 

2. Down to this point in Samuel's life there is 
but little to distinguish his career from that of his 
predecessors. Like many characters in later days, 
had he died in youth his fame would hardly have 
been greater than that of Gideon or Samson. He 





(D'Herbelot, Asrhmouyl). This, though false in the 
letter, is true to the spirit of Samuel’s life. 
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was a judve, a Nazarite, a warrior, and (to a cer- 
tain point) a prophet. 


But his peculiar position in the sacred narrative 
lie is the in- 
augurator of the transition from what is commonly 
The mis- 


turns on the events which follow. 


called the theocracy to the monarchy. 
demeanor of his own sons, in receiving bribes, and 
in extorting exorbitant interest on loans (1 Sam. 
viii. 3, 4), precipitated the catastrophe which had 
been long preparing. The people demanded a king. 


Josephus (And. vi. 3, § 3) describes the shock to 


Samuel's mind, “ because of his inborn sense of 


justice, because of his hatred of kings, as so far 
inferior to the aristocratic form of yovernment, 
which conferred a godlike character on those who 
For the whole niyzht he lay tast- 


lived under it." 
iny and sleepless, in the perplexity of doubt and 
difficulty. 
by the sacred historian, is given the dark side of 


the new institution, on which Samuel dwells on the 


following day (1 Sam. viti. 9-18). 


This presents his reluctance to receive the new 
The whole narrative of the recep- 
tion and consecration of Saul gives his acquiescence 


order of things. 


init. [Sau.] 


The final conflict of feeling and surrender of his 
office is given in the last assembly over which he 
presided, and in his subsequent relations with Saul. 
The assembly was held at Gilyal, immediately after 
The monarchy 
was a second time solemnly inaugurated, and (ac- 
cording to the LXX.) “Samuel '’ (in the Hebrew 
text “Saul'’) ‘“¢and all the men of Israel rejoiced 


the victory over the Ammonites. 


greatly.”” Then takes place his farewell address. 


By this time the long flowing locks on which no 


razor had ever passed were white with age (xii. 2). 
He appeals to their knowledge of his integrity. 


Whatever might be the lawless habita of the chiefs 


of those times— Hophni, Phinehas, or bis own 


sons — he had kept aloof from all. No ox or ass 


had he taken from their stalls — no bribe to obtain 


his judgment (LXX., é{Aacua)— not even a 
It 


sandal (drddnua, LXX., and Kcclus. xlvi. 19). 
is this appeal, and the response of the people, that 
has made Grotius call him the Jewish Aristides. 
He then sums up the new situation in which they 
have placed themselves; and, although “the wick- 
edness of asking a king’ is still strongly insisted 
on, and the unusual portent @ of a thunderstorm 
in May or June, in answer to Samuel's prayer, is 
urged as a sign of Divine displeasure (xii. 16-19), 
the general tone of the condemnation is much 
softened from that which was pronounced on the 
first intimation of the change. The first king is 
repeatedly acknowledyed as “the Messiah ’’ or 
anointed of the Lord (xii. 3, 5), the future pros- 
perity of the nation is declared to depend on their 
use or misuse of the new constitution, and Samuel 
retires with expressions of goodwill and hope: “1 
will teach you the good and the right way . 

. » only fearthe Lord . . . .’ (1 Sam. xii. 
23, 24). 

It is the most signal example afforded in the 
QO. T. of a great character reconciling himself to a 
chanved order of things, and of the Divine sanction 
resting on his acquiescence. For this reason it is 
that Athanasius is by Basil called the Samuel of 
the Church (Basil, £y. 82). 


@ According to the Mussulman traditions, his anger 
was occasioued by the people rejecting Saul as not 
being of the tribe of Judah. The sign that Saul was 


In the vision of that night, as recorded 
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3. His subsequent relations with Saul are of the 
same mixed kind. The two institutions which they 
respectively represented ran on side by side. Sam- 
uel was still Judge. He judged Israel “all the 
days of his life"’ (vii. 15), and from time to time 
calme across the king's path. But these interven- 
tions are chiefly in anotber capacity, which this is 
the place to unfold. 

Samuel is called emphatically “the Prophet” 
(Acts ili. 24, xiii. 20). To a certain extent this 
was in consequence of the gift which he shared in 
common with others of his time. He was espe- 
cially known in his own age as ** Samuel the Seer ’’ 
(1 Chr. ix. 22, xxvi. 28, xxix. 24). “I am the 
seer,’’ was his answer to those who asked “ Where 
is the seer?’’ “ Where is the seer's house?” (1 
Sam. ix. 11 18, 19). Seer,"’ the ancient name, 
was not yet superseded by “ Prophet’? (1 Sam. ix.). 
By this name, Samuel bidens and Samuel § BAe 
aoy, he is called in the Acta Sanctorum. Of the 
three modes by which Divine communications were 
then made, “ by dreams, Urim and ‘Thummim, and 
prophets,”’ the first was that by which the Divine 
will was made known to Samuel (1 Sam. iii. 1, 2; 
Jos. Ant. v. 10, § 4). «The Lord uncovered his 
ear’ to whisper into it in the stillness of the night 
the messages that were to be delivered. It is the 
first distinct intimation of the idea of * Rerela- 
tion’? to a human being (see Gesenius, t tue. 


773). He was consulted far and near on the 
small affairs of life; loaves of ‘bread,”’ or * the 
fourth part of a shekel of silver," were paid for the 
answers (1 Sam. ix. 7, 8). 

Frum this faculty, combined with his office of 
ruler, an awful reverence grew up round him. No 
sacrificial feast was thouyht complete without his 
blessing (1 Sam. ix. 13). When he appeared sud- 
denly elsewhere for the same purpose, the villagers 
“trembled” at his approach (1 Sam. xvi. 4,5). A 
peculiar virtue was believed to reside in his interces- 
sion. Ie was conspicuous in later times amongst 
those that “call upon the name of the Lord *’ (Ps. 
xcix. 6; 1 Sam. xii. 18), and was placed with 
Moses as “standing '’ for prayer, in a special sense, 
“before the Lord "’ (Jer. xv. 1). It was the last 
consolation he left in his parting address that he 
would “ pray to the Lord "' for the people (1 Sam. 
xii. 19, 23). There was something peculiar in the 
lung-sustained cry or shout of supplication, which 
seemed to draw down as by force the Divine an- 
swer (1 Sam. vii. 8,9). All night long, in agi- 
tated moments, “he cried unto the Lord”’ (1 Sam. 
xv. 11). 

But there are two other points which more espe- 
cially placed him at the head of the prophetic order 
as it afterwards appeared. The first is brought 
out in his relation with Saul, the second in his 
relation with David. 


(a.) He represents the independence of the moral 
law, of the Divine Will, as distinct from regal or 
sacerdotal enactments, which is so remarkable a 
characteristic of all the later prophets. As we 
have seen, he was, if a Levite, yet certainly not a 
Priest; and all the attempts to identify his opposi- 
tion to Saul with a hierarchical interest are founded 
on a complete misconception of the facts of the 
case. Krom the time of the overthrow of Shiloh, 


the king was the liquefaction of the sacred oil in his 
presence and the recovery of the Tabernacle (D’Her- 
belot, Aschonouy/). 
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he never appears in the reimotest connection with 
the priestly order. Amonyst all the places in- 
cluded in his personal or administrative visits, 
neither Shiloh, nor Nob, nor Gibeon, the seats of 
the sacerdotal caste, are ever mentioned. When 
he counsels Saul, it is not as the priest, but as the 
prophet; when he sacrifices or blesses the sacrifice, 
it is not as the priest, but either as an individual 
Israelite of eminence, or as a ruler, like Saul him- 
self. Saul's sin in both cases where he came into 
collision with Samuel, was not of intruding into 
saxcerdotal functions, but of disobedience to the 
prophetic voice. ‘The first was that of not waiting 
for Samuel's arrival, according to the sign given 
by Samuel at his original meeting at Ramah (1 
Sam. x. 8, xill. 8); the second was that of not car- 
rying out the stern prophetic injunction for the 
destruction of the Amalekites. When, on that 
occasion, tbe aged Prophet called the captive @ prince 
betcre him, and with his own hands hacked him 
imi: from limb,? in retribution for the desolation 
be had brought into the homes of Israel, and thus 
offered up his inangled remains almost as a human 
sacrifice (“ before the Lord in Gilgal"’), we see the 
representative of the older part of the Jewish his- 
tory. But it is the true prophetic utterance, such 
as breathes through the psalmists and prophets, when 
he says to Saul in words which, from their poetical 
form, must have become fixed in the national mem- 
ory, “To obey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than the fat of rams.” 

The parting was not one of rivals, but of dear 
though divided friends The King throws himself 
on the Prophet with all his force; not withvut a 
vehement efturt (Jos. Ant. vi. 7, § 5) the prophet 
tears himself away. The long mantle by which 
he was always known is rent in the struggle; and, 
like Ahijah after him, Samuel was in this the 
omen of the coming rent in the monarchy. They 
parted each to his house to meet no more. But 
a long shadow of grief fell over the prophet. 
“Samuel mourned for Saul.” “It grieved Samuel 
for Saul.’ «+ How long wilt thou mourn for Saul? ”’ 
(1 Sam. xv. 11, 35, xvi. 1). 

(b.) He is the first of the regular succession of 

“All the prophets from Samuel and 
these that follow after” (Acts iii. 24). “Ex quo 
sanctus Samuel propheta coepit et deinceps donec 
populus Israel in Babyloniam captivus veheretur, 

totum est tempus prophetarum” (Aug. 
Cv. Dei, xvii. 1). Moses, Miriam, and Deborah, 
perhaps Ehud, had been prophets. But it was only 
from Samuel that the continuous succession was 
unbroken. This may have been merely from the 
coincidence of his appearance with the beginning 
af the new order of things, of which the prophet- 
ical oftice was the chief expression. Some predis- 
posing causes there may have been in his own 
family and birthplace. His mother, as we have 
seen, though not expressly so called, was in fact a 
prophetess; the word Zophim, as the affix of Ra- 
mathaim, has been explained, not unreasonably, to 
mean ‘‘seers;'’ and Elkanah, his father, is by the 
Chaldee paraphrast on 1 Sam. i. 1, said to be “a 
disciple of the prophets.” But the connection of 


eee we 





© Agag is described by Josephus (Ant. vi. 7, § 2) as 
a chief of magnificent appearance; and hence rescued 
from destruction. This is perhaps an inference from 
the word FDTD, which the Vulgate translates 
pinguissimus. 
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the continuity of the otlice with Samuel appears to 
be still more direct. It is in his lifetime, long after 
he had been ‘established as a prophet‘? (1 Sam. 
lil, 2U), that we hear of the companies of disciples, 
called in the O. T. “the suns of the prophets,” by 
modern writers “the schools of the prophets.’ All 
the peculiarities of their education are implied or 
expressed — the sacred dance, the sacred music, the 
solemn procession (lL Sam. x. 5, 10; 1 Chr. xxv. 1, 
6). At the head of this congregation, or “ church 
as it were within a church’? (LXX. ry édxxAy- 
olay, 1 Sam. x. 5, 10), Samuel is expressly de- 
scribed as “standing appointed over them ’’ (1 Sam. 
xix. 20). ‘Their chief residence at this time 
(though afterwards, as the institution spread, it 
struck root in other places) was at Samuel's own 
abode, Ramah, where they lived in habitations 
(Neioth, 1 Sam. xix. 19, &c.) apparently of a rustic 
kind, like the leafy huts which Llisha's disciples 
afterwards occupied by the Jordan (Naiwth = 
habitations,” but more specifically used for “ pas- 
tures ’’). 

In those schools, and learning to cultivate the 
prophetic gifts, were some whom we know for cer- 
tain, others whom we may almost certainly conjec- 
ture, to have been so trained or influenced. One 
was Saul. ‘Twice at least be is described as hav- 
ing been in the company of Samuel's disciples, and 
as having caught from them the prophetic fervor 
to such a degree as to have “ prophesied among 
them" (1 Sam. x. 10, 11), and on one occasion to 
have thrown off his clothes, and to have passed the 
night in a state of prophetic trance (1 Sam. xix. 
24): and even in his palace, the prophesying min- 
gled with his madness on ordinary occasions 
(1 Sam. xviii. 9). Another was Davip. ‘The 
first acquaintance of Samuel with David, was when 
he privately anointed him at the house of Jesse 
{see Davin]. But the connection thus begun 
with the shepherd boy must have been continued 
afterwards. David, at first, fled to “Nuioth in 
Ramah,” as to bis second home (1 Sam. xix. 19), 
and the gifts of music, of song, and of prophecy, 
here developed on so large a scale, were exactly 
such as we tind in the notices of those who looked 
up to Samuel ag their father. It is, further, 
hardly possible to escape the conclusion that David 
there first met his fast friends and companions 
in after life, prophets like himself —GaAb and 
NATHAN. 

It is needless to enlarge on the importance with 
which these incidents invest the appearance of 
Samuel. He there becomes the spiritual father of 
the Psalmist king. He is also the Founder of the 
first regular institutions of religious instruction, 
and conimunities for the purposes of education. 
The schools of Greece were not yet in existence. 
From these Jewish institutions were developed, by 
a natural order, the universities of Christendom. 
And it may be further added, that with this view 
the whole life of Samuel is in accordance. He is 
the prophet—the only prophet till the time of 
Isainh — of whom we know that he was so from 
his earliest years. It is this continuity of his own 
life and character, that makes him so fit an instru- 
ment for conducting his nation through so great 
a change. 

The death of Samuel is described as taking place 


b 1 Sam. xv. The LXX. softens this into godate ; 
but the Vulg. translation, im frusta concidit, “cut up 
into smal) pieces,” seems to be the true meaning. 
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in the year of the close of David's wanderings. It 
is said with peculiar emphasis, as if to mark the 
loss, that “au the Israelites*’ — all, with a uni- 
versality never specified before-—* were gathered 
together’ from all parts of this hitherto divided 
couptry, and “lamented him,” and “buried him,’’ 
not in any consecrated place, nor outside the walls 
of his city, but within his own house, thus in a 
manner consecrated by being turned into his tomb 
(1 Sam. xxv. 1). His relics were translated “ from 
Juda ’’ (the place is not specified) a. p. 406, to 
Constantinople, and received there with much pomp 
by the Emperor Arcadius. ‘They were landed at 
the pier of Chalcedon, and thence conveyed to a 
church, near the palace of Hebdomon (see dcta 
Sanctorum, Aug. 20). 

The situation of Ramathaim, as has been observed, 
is uncertain. But the place long pointed out as his 
tomb is the height, most conspicuous of all in the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem, immediately above the 
town of Gibeon, known to the Crusaders as “ Mont- 
joye,”’ as the spot from whence they first saw 
Jerusalem, now called Neby Samiril, “the Prophet 
Samuel.” The tradition can be traced back as 
far as the 7th century, when it is spoken of as the 
monastery of St. Samuel (Robinson, Brbl. Res. ii. 
142), and if once we discard the connection of 
Ramathaim with the nameless city where Samuel 
met Saul (as is set forth at length in the articles 
RAMAH; RAMATHAIM-ZOPHIM), there is no reason 
why the tradition should be rejected. A cave is 
still shown underneath the floor of the mosque. 
‘‘ He built the tomb in his lifetime,’’ is the account 
of the Mussulman guardian of the mosque, “ but 
was not buried here till after the expulsion of the 
Greeks."’ It is the only spot in Palestine which 
claims any direct connection with the first great 
prophet who was born within its limits; and its 
commanding situation well agrees with the impor- 
tance assigned to him in the sacred history. 

His descendants were here till the time of David. 
Heman, his grandson, was one of the chief sing- 
ers in the Levitical choir (1 Chr. vi. 33, xv. 17, 
xxv. 5). 

The apparition of Samuel at Endor (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 14; Ecclus. xlvi. 20) belongs to the history 
of SAUL. 

It has been supposed that Samuel wrote a Life 
of David (of course of his earlier years), which was 
still accessible to one of the authors of the Book of 
Chronicles (1 Chr. xxix. 29); but this appears 
doubtful. [See p. 2826 5.] Various other books 
of the O. T. have been ascribed to him by the 
Jewish tradition: the Judges, Kuth, the two Books 
of Samuel, the latter, it is alleged, being written 
in the spirit of prophecy. He is regarded by the 
Samaritans as a magician and an infidel (Hottin- 
ger, Hist. Orient. p. 52). 

The Persian traditions fix his life in the time 
of Kai-i-Kobad, 2d king of Persia, with whom he 
is said to have conversed (D’Herbelot, Aat Kobad). 

A. P. S. 

* The prophet Samuel lived at a great transi- 
tional period of Jewish history. The Israelites had 
been intended for a great nation, living under the 
immediate Divine government, and closely knit to- 
gether by religious ties. Through their unfaith- 
fulness to God, they had become little more than a 
collection of independent tribes, continually en- 
yaged in harassing wars with their neighbors, and 
often falling for long periods together under their 
power. lt was therefore a natural desire that they 
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should have a king to reunite them in one nation- 
ality, and enable them to make head against their 
foes. ‘To this Samuel was earnestly opposed, nor 
did he acquiesce in their wish until expressly di- 
rected to do so from on high. God saw that the 
people were too sinful for the great destiny offered 
them, and therefore it was fitting that in this 
matter of government they should be reduced to 
the level of other nations. It was by no means an 
‘example of the Divine sanction resting on [Sam- 
uel’s} acquiescence ;"’ but rather of a Divine com- 
mand to him to let a stiti-necked people have their 
way. 
In the Tabernacle Samuel probably slept in one 
of the chambers over, or ut the side of, the Taber- 
nacle [TEMPLE]. The extreme improbability that 
he should have slept in the Holy of Holies is en- 
hanced by the fact that he was evidently in a 
different apartment from Eli (1 Sam. iii. 4-10), 
and if the latter was not within the vail, much less 
the former. There is nothing in 1 Sam. iii. 3 to 
suggest such a supposition. The “ Temple” is there 
particularized as the place “ where the ark of God 
was," and the time is fixed as ‘before the lamp of 
God '’ — which was outside the vail — went out 
in the Temple of the Lord.” No hint is given of 
the place of Samuel's chamber. At a later date, 
when the Ark was taken into the battle with the 
Philistines, it does not appear that the Tabernacle 
was otherwise disturbed, or that Samuel then gave 
up his residence there. It is not likely that Sam- 
uel himself ever actually engaged in military opera- 
tions. In the successful battle with the Philistines 
(1 Sam. vii.) he assisted by his prayers, but could 
have taken no part in the battle itself, as he was 
engaged at the time in offering sacrifice (ver 10). 
The name “ warrior '’ must therefore be omitted 
from the list of his titles. 

The narrative in 1 Sam. ix. 7, 8, affords no 
ground for the supposition that either be or other 
inspired prophets received compensation for their 
utterances as a guid pro quo after the fashion of 
heathen soothsayers or modern necromancers. 
Saul, a young man not of distinguished birth, and 
an entire stranger to Samuel, did not think it 
fitting, according to oriental etiquette, to approach 
the great judge of Israel and divinely appointed 
prophet without a present. This appears in the 
narrative much more as a tribute to the rank and 
station of Samuel than as a proposed payment for 
his counsel —a thing abhorrent to the whole idea 
of the prophetic ottice. 

In 1 Sam. xiii. the narrative distinctly makes the 
sin of Saul “his intruding into sacerdotal func- 
tions." Saul says (ver. 12), ‘“ Therefore, said I, the 
Philistines will come down now upon me to Gilgal, 
and I have not made supplication unto the Lorn; 
I forced myself therefore, and offered a burnt offer- 
ing." Samuel replies — making no allusion to 
the not waiting for his coming, — “ Thou hast done 
foolishly: thou hast not kept the commandment of 
the Lord thy God.”’ 

It is impossible that Saul, and improbable that 
David had any training in the schools of the 
prophets under Samuel. ‘The first passave adduced 
in the article above in evidence of such training 
(1 Sam. x. 10) reads that ‘a company of the 
prophets met’? Saul as he went home after his 
anointing (when he spent one night with Samuel 
whom he had not before known) and “the spirit 
of God came upon him, and he prophesied among 
them."’ ‘The only other passage given (] Sam. 
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xix. 21) is quite late in the reign of Saul when he 
came to Naioth in pursuit of David, and there 
spent a day and a night, while the spirit of proph- 
ecy was upon him. In both cases the astonish- 


| 
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ment of the beholders is expressed by the exclama- | 
tion, “Is Saul also among the prophets ? "' — which | interesting puints in regard to every important his- 


of course contradicts the supposition that he had 
been trained among them. In regard to David, 
it is inaccurately said that he fled to ‘4 Naioth in 
Ramah ’ as to his second home (1 Sam. xix. 19).” 
What is said is that “he came to Samuel to Ra- 
mah and told him all that Saul bad done to him. 
And he and Samuel went and dwelt in Naioth.”’ 
David's purpose was to seek refuge with Samuel, 
the aged judge whom Saul still feared and re- 
spected. He went to his residence at Ramah. 
For reasons not mentioned, but probably from pru- 
dential considerations, they left then together and 
“went and «welt at Naioth.” 

Some vther slight inadvertencies in the above 
article the reader will readily correct for himself. 

F. G. 

SAMUEL, BOOKS OF (OMNIS: 
Baoiheiwy pdérn, Aeurépa: Liber Regum 
Primus, Secundus). Two historical books of the 
Old Testament, which are not separated from each 
other in the Hebrew MSS., and which, from a 
critical point of view, must be regarded as one 
book. The present division was first made in the 
Septuagint translation, aud was adopted in the Vul- 
gate from the Septuagint. But Origen, as quoted 
by Eusebius (//istur. Accles. vi. 25), expressly states 
that they formed only one book among the He- 
brews. Jerome (Pref. in Libros Samuel et Mal- 
achim) implies the same statement; and iu the 
Talmud (aba Bathra, fol. 14, ¢. 2), wherein the 
authorship is attributed to Samuel, they are desiy- 
nated by the name of his buok, in the singular 


number (IDO BND ONWW). After the in- 
vention of printing they were published as one 
book in the first edition of the whole Bible printed 
at Soncino in 1488 A. D., and likewise in the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot printed at Alcala, 1502-1517 
A. D.; and it was not till the year 1518 that the 
division of the Septuavint was adopted in Hebrew, 
in the edition of the Bible printed by the Bom- 
bergs at Venice. The book was called by the He- 
brews * Sanuel,’” probably because the birth and 
life of Samuel were the subjects treated of in the 
beginning of the work — just as a treatise on fes- 
tivals in the Mishna bears the name of Betfsah, an 
evg. Lecause a question connected with the eating of 
an eyg is the first subject discussed in it. [PHARI- 
SEES, vol. iii. p. 2475 a.] It has been suggested 
indeed by Abarbanel, as quoted by Carpzov (211), 
that the book was called by Samuel's name be- 
cause all things that occur in each book may, in a 
certain sense, be referred to Samuel, including the 
acts of Saul and David, inasmuch as each of them 
was anointed by him, and was, as it were, the 
work of his hands. This, however, seems to be a 
refinement of explanation for a fact which is to be 
accounted for in a less artificial manner. And, 
generally, it is to be observed that the logical titles 
of books adopted in modern times must not be 
looked for in Eastern works, nor indeed in early 
works of modern Europe. Thus David's Lamen- 
tation over Saul and Jonathan was called « The 
Bow,” for some reason connected with the occur- 
rence of that word in his poem (2 Sam. i. 18-22); 
and Snorro Storleson’s Chronicle of the Kings of 
178 
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Norway obtained the name of “ Heimskringla,” 
the World's Circle, because Heimskringla was the 
first prominent word of the MS. that caught the 
eye (Laing’s Heimskringla, i. 1). 

Authorship and Dute of the Book. — The most 


torical work are the name, intellivence, and charac- 
ter of the historian, and his means of obtaining 
correct information. If these points should not be 
known, next in order of interest is the precise pe- 
riod of time when the work was composed. On all 
these points, however, in reference to the book of 
Samuel, more questions can be asked than can be 
answered, and the results of a dispassionate inquiry 
are mainly negative. 

Ist, as to the authorship. In common with all 
the historical books of the Old Testament, except 
the beginning of Nehemiah, the book of Saniuel 
contains no mention in the text of the name of its 
author. ‘The earliest (:reek historical work extant, 
written by one who has frequently been called the 
Father of History, commences with the words, 
“ This is a publication of the researches of Herod- 
otus of Halicarnassus;"’ and the motives which 
induced Herodotus to write the work are then set 
forth. Thucydides, the writer of the Greek his- 
torical work next in order of time, who likewise 
specifies his reasons for writing it, commences by 
stating, ** Thueydides the Athenian wrote the his- 
tory of the war between the Deloponnesians and 
Athenians,” and frequently uses the formula that 
auch or such a year ended — the second, or third, 
or fourth, as the case might be — « of this war of 
which Thucydides wrote the history ”’ (ii. 70, 1033 
iii. 25, 88, 116). Again, when he speaks in one 
passage of events in which it is necessary that he 
should mention his own name, he refers to himself 
as * Thucydides son of Olorus, who composed this 
work" (iv. 104). Now, with the one exception 
of this kind already mentioned, no similar informa- 
tion is contained in any historical book of the Old 
Testament, although there are passages not only in 
Nehemiah, but likewise in Ezra, written in the first 
person. Still, without any statement of the author- 
ship embodied in the text, it is possible that his- 
torical books might come down to us with a title 
containing the name of the author. This is the 
case, for example, with Livy's /toman History, and 
Cesar’s Commentartes of the Gallic War. In the 
latter case, indeed, although Cesar mentions a long 
series of his own actions, without intimating that 
he was the author of the work, and thus there is an 
antecedent improbability that he wrote it, yet the 
traditional title of the work outweighs this iniprob- 
ability, confirmed as the title is, by an unbroken 
chain of testimony, commencing with contempo- 
raries (Cicero, Bruf. 75; Cesar, De Sell. Gall. 
viii. 1; Suetonius. Jud. Cees. 56; (Quinctilian, x. 1; 
Tacitus, Germ. 28). Here, again, there is noth- 
ing precisely similar in Hebrew history. The five 
books of the Pentateuch have in Hebrew no title 
except the first Hebrew words of each part; and 
the titles Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus,. Numbers, 
and Deuteronomy, which are derived from the Sep- 
tuagint, convey no information as to their author. 
In like manner, the book of Judges, the books of 
the Kings and the Chronicles, are not referred to 
any particular historian; and although six works 
bear respectively the names of Jushua, Ruth, Sam- 
uel, Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, there is nothing 
in the works theniselves to preclude the idea that 
in each ease the subject only of the work may be 
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indicated, and not its authorship; as is shown con- | prevalent idea in the Anglican Church seems to 


clusively by the titles Ruth and Esther, which no 
one has yet construed into the assertion that those 
celebrated women wrote the works concerning them- 
selves. And it is indisputable that the title ««Sam- 
uel’* does not imply that the prophet was the au- 
thor of the book of Samuel as a whole; for the 
death of Samuel is recorded in the beginning of 
the 25th chapter; so that, under any circum- 
stances, a different author would be required for 
the remaining chapters, constituting considerably 
more than one half of the entire work. Again, in 
reference to the book of Samuel, the absence of 
the historian’s name from both the text and the 
title is not supplied by any statement of any other 
writer, made within a reasonable period from the 
time when the book may be supposed to have been 
written. No mention of the author’s name is 
made in the book of Kings, nor, as will be here- 
after shown, in the Chronicles, nor in any other 
of the sacred writings. In like manner, it is not 
mentioned either in the Apocrypha or in Josephus. 
The silence of Josephus is particularly significant. 
He published his Antiquities about 1100 years 
after the death of David, and in them he makes 
constant use of the book of Samuel for one 
portion of his history. Indeed, it is his exclusive 
authority for his account of Samuel and Saul, and 
his main authority, in conjunction with the Chron- 
icles, for the history of David. Yet he nowhere 
attempts to name the author of the book of Sam- 
uel, or of any part of it. There is a similar silence 
in the Mishna, where, however, the inference from 
such silence is far less cogent. And it is not until 
we come to the Babylonian Gemara, which is sup- 
posed to have been completed in its present form 
somewhere about 500 A. D., that any Jewish state- 
ment respecting the authorship can be pointed out, 
and then it is for the first time asserted (Baba 
Buthra, fol. 14, c. 2), in a passage already referred 
to, that ‘ Samuel wrote his book,’’ s. e. as the words 
imply, tbe book which bears his name. But this 
statement cannot be proved to have been made 
earlier than 1550 years after the death of Samuel — 
a longer period than has elapsed since the death of 
the Emperor Constantine; and unsupported as the 
statement is by reference to any authority of any 
kind, it would be unworthy of credit even if it 
were not opposed to the internal evidence of the 
book itself. At the revival of learning, an opinion 
was propounded by Abarbanel, a learned Jew, 
t A. D. 1508, that the book of Samuel was written 
by the prophet Jeremiah @ (Lat. by Aug. Pfeiffer, 
Leipzig, 1686), and this opinion was adopted by 
Hugo Grotius (Pref. ad Librum priorem Sam- 
uelis), with a general statement that there was no 
discrepancy in the language, and with only one 
special reference. Notwithstanding the eminence, 
however, of these writers, this opinion must be re- 
jected as highly improbable. Under any circum- 
stances it could not be regarded as more than a 
mere guess; and it is in reality a guess uncoun- 
tenanced by peculiar similarity of language, or of 
style, between the history of Samuel and the writ- 
ings of Jeremiah. In our own time the most 


@ Professor Hitzig, in like manner, attributes some 
of the Psalms to Jeremiah. In support of this view, 
he points out, Ist, several special instances of striking 
similarity of language between thoee Psalms and the 
writings of Jeremiah, and, 2dly, agreement between 
historical facts in the life of Jeremiah and the situa- 


have been that the first twenty-four chapters of 
the book of Samuel were written by the prophet 
himeelf, and the rest of the chapters by the prophets 
Nathan and Gad. This is the view favored by 
Mr. Horne (Jntroduction to the Holy Scriptures, 
ed. 1846, p. 45), in a work which has had very ex- 
tensive circulation, and which amongst many read- 
ers has been the only work of the kind consulted 
in England. If, however, the authority adduced 
by him is examined, it is found to be ultimately 
the opinion “ of the Talmudists, which was adopted 
bv the most learned Fathers of the Christian 
Church, who unquestionably had better means of 
ascertaining this point than we have." Now the 
absence of any evidence for this opinion in the 
Talmud has been already indicated, and it is diffi- 
cult to understand how the opinion could have been 
stamped with real value through its adoption by 
learned Jews called Talmudists, or by learned 
Christians called Fathers of the Christian Church, 
who lived subsequently to the publication of the 
Talmud. For there is not the slightest reason for 
supposing that in the year 500 A. D. either Jews or 
Christians had access to trustworthy documents oa 
this subject which have not been transmitted to 
modern times, and without such documents it can- 
not be shown that they had any better means of 
ascertaining this point than we have. Two cir- 
cumstances have probably contributed to the adop- 
tion of this opinion at the present day: Ist, the 
growth of stricter ideas as to the importance of 
knowing who was the author of any historical work 
which advances claims to be trustworthy; and 
2dly, the mistranslation of an ambiguous passage 
in the First Book of Chronicles (xxix. 29), respect- 
ing the authorities for the life of David. The first 
point requires no comment. On the second point 
it is to be observed that the following appears to 
be the correct translation of the passage in ques- 
tion: ‘Now the history of David first and last, 
behold it is written in the history of Samuel the 
seer, and in the history of Nathan the prophet, 
and in the history of Gad the seer’? —in which 
the Hebrew word dibrei, here translated “ his- 
tory,” has the same meaning given to it each of 
the four times that it is used. This agrees with 
the translation in the Septuagint, which is partica- 
larly worthy of attention in reference to the Chron- 
icles, as the Chronicles are the very last work in the 
Hebrew Bible; and whether this arose from their 
having been the last admitted into the Canon, or 
the last coniposed, it is scarcely probable that any 
translation in the Septuagint, with one great ex- 
ception, was made so soon after the composition of 
the original. The rendering of the Septuagint is 
by the word Aéyo:, in the sense, so well known 
in Herodotus, of history’ (i. 184, ii. 161, vi. 
137), and in the like sense in the Apocrypbs, 
wherein it is used to describe the history of Tobit, 
BiBAos Aéywy TwBir. The word “history” 
(Geschichte) is likewise the word four times used 
in the translation of this passage of the Chronicles 
in Luther's Bible, and in the modern version of 
the German Jews made under the superintendence 





tion in which the writer of those Psalms depicts him- 
self as having been placed (Hitzig, Die Psalmen, pp. 
48-85). Whether the conclusion is correct or incor 
rect, this fs a legitimate mode of reasoning, and there 
is a sound basis for a critical superstructure. See 
Psalms xxxi., xxxv., xl. 
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ef the learned Dr. Zunz (Berlin, 1858). In the 
English Version, however, the word dibrei is trans- 
lated in the first instance “acts"’ as applied to 
David, and then “book"’ as applied to Samuel, 
Nathan, and Gad; and thus, through the ambi- 
guity of the word “book "’ the possibility is sug- 
gested that each of these three prophets wrote a 
book respecting his own life and times. This 
double rendering of the same word in one passage 
seems wholly inadmissible; as is also, though in a 
less degree, the translation of dibrei as ‘ book,’’ 
for which there is a distinct Hebrew word — 
sepher. And it may be deemed morally certain 
that this passage of the Chronicles is no authority 
for the supposition that, when it was written, any 
work was in existence of which either Gad, Na- 
than, or Samuel was the author.2 

2. Although the authorship of the book of Sam- 
uel cannot be ascertained, there are some indica- 
tions as to the date of the work. And yet even on 
this point no precision is attainable, and we must 
be satisfied with a conjecture as to the range, not 
of years or decades, but of centuries, within which 
the history was probably composed. Evidence on 
this head is either external or internal. The earli- 
est undeniable external evidence of the existence of 
the book would seem to be the Greek translation 
of it in the Septuagint. The exact date, however, 
of the translation iteelf is uncertain, though it must 
have been made at some time between the transla- 
tion of the Pentateuch in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who died B. c. 247, and the century 
before the birth of Christ. The next best external 
testimony is that of a passage in the Second Book 
of Maccabees (ii. 13), in which it is said of Nehe- 
miah, that ‘he, founding a library, gathered to- 
gether the acts of the kings, and the prophets, 
and of David, and the epistles of the kings con- 
cerning the holy gifts." Now, although this pas- 
sage eannot be relied on for proving that Nehe- 
miah himself did in fact ever found such a library,° 
yet it is good evidence to prove that the Acts of 
the Kings, ra wepl rev BaciAdwy, were in exist- 
ence when the passage was written; and it can- 
not reasonably be doubted that this phrase was in- 
tended to include the book of Samuel, which is 
equivalent to the two first books of Kings in the 
Septuagint. Hence there is external evidence that 
the book of Samuel was written before the Second 
Book of Maccabees. And lastly, the passage in 
the Chronicles already quoted (1 Chr. xxix. 29) 
seems likewise to prove externally that the book 
of Samuel was written before the Chronicles. This 
is not absolutely certain, but it seems to be the 
most natural inference from the words that the his- 
tory of David, first and last, is contained in the 
history of Samuel, the history of Nathan, and the 
history of Gad. For as a work has come down to 
us, entitled Samuel, which contains an account of 
the life of David till within a short period before 


@ In the Swedish Bible the word dibrei in each of 
the four instances Is translated “acts ” ( Gerningnr), 
being precisely the same word which is used to desig- 
mate the Acts of the Apostles in the New Testament. 
This translation is self-consistent and admissible. 
Bat the German translations, supported as they are 
by the Septuagint, seem preferable. 

& Professors Ewald and Bleek have accepted the 
statement that Nehemiah founded such a library, and 
they make inferences from the account of the library 
as to tke time when certain books of the Old Testa- 
ment were admitted into the Canon. There are, how- 
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his death, it appears most reasonable to conclude 
(although this point is open to dispute) that the 
writer of the Chronicles referred to this work by 
the title History of Samuel. In this case, admit- 
ting the date assigned, on internal grounds, to the 
Chronicles by a modern Jewish writer of undoubted 
learning and critical powers, there would be exter- 
nal evidence for the existence of the book of Sam- 
uel earlier than 247 B. C., though not earlier than 
312 B. c., the era of the Seleucidse (Zunz, Jie 
Gottesdienstlichen Vourtrdge der Juden, p. 32). 
Supposing that the Chronicles were written earlier, 
this evidence would go, in precise proportion, 
further back, but there would be still a total ab- 
sence of earlier external evidence on the subject 
than is contained in the Chronicles. If, however, 
instead of looking solely to the external evidence, 
the internal evidence respecting the book of 
Samuel ig examined, there are indications of its 
having been written some centuries earlier. On . 
this head the following pvints are worthy of no- 
tice: — 

1. The book of Samuel seems to have been writ- 
ten at a time when the Pentateuch, whether it was 
or was not in existence in its present form, was at 
any rate not acted on as the rule of religious ob- 
servances. According to the Mosaic Law as finally 
established, sacrifices to Jehovah were not lawful 
anywhere but before the door of the Tabernacle of 
the congregation, whether this was a permanent 
temple, as at Jerusalem, or otherwise (Deut. xii. 
13, 14; Lev. xvii. 3, 4; but see Ex. xx, 24). But 
in the book of Samuel, the offering of sacrifices, or 
the erection of altars, which implies sucrifices, is 
mentioned at several places, such as Mizpeh, Ra- 
mah, Bethel, the threshing-place of Araunah the 
Jebusite, and elsewhere, not only without any dis- 
approbation, apology, or explanation, but in a way 
which produces the impression that such sacrifices 
were pleasing to Jehovah (1 Sam. vii. 9, 10, 17, 
ix. 13, x. 8, xiv. 35; 2 Sam. xxiv. 18-25). This 
circumstance points to the date of the book of 
Samuel as earlier than the reformation of Josiah, 
when Hilkiah the high-priest told Shaphan the 
scribe that he had found the Book of the Law in 
the house of Jehovah, when the Passover was kept 
as was enjoined in that book,in a way that no 
Passover had been holden since the days of the 
Judges, and when the worship upon high-places 
was abolished by the king's orders (2 K. xxii. 8, 
xxiii. 8, 18, 15, 19, 21, 22). The probability that 
a sacred historian, writing after that reformation, 
would have expressed disapprobation of, or would 
have accounted for, any seeming departure from the 
laws of the Pentateuch by David, Saul, or Samuel, 
is not in itself conclusive, but joined to other con- 
siderations it is entitled to peculiar weight. ‘The 
natural mode of dealing with such a reliyious scan- 
dal, when it shocks the ideas of a later generation, 
is followed by the author of the book of Kings, who 





ever, the following reasons for rejecting the state- 
ment: Ist. It occurs in a letter generally deemed 
spurious. 2dly. In the same letter a fabulous story 
is recorded not only of Jeremiah (ii. 1-7), but likewise 
of Nehemiah himself. 3dly. An erroneous historical 
statement is likewise made in the same letter, that 
Nehemiah built the Temple of Jerusalem (i. 18). No 
witness in a court of justice, whose credit had been 
shaken to a similar extent, would, unless corroborated 
by other evidence, be relied on as an authority for any 
important fact. 
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undoubtedly lived later than the reformation of Jo- | Sam. xii. 20-25). Again, in giving an account of 
siah, or than the beginning, at least, of the captiv-|the punishments with which the Israelites were 
ity of Judah (2 K. xxv. 21, 27). This writer men- | threatened for disobedience of the Law by Moses in 
tions the toleration of worship on high-places with |the book of Deuteronomy, Josephus attributes to 
disapprobation, not only in counection with bad | Moses the threat that their temple should be burned 
kings, such as Manasseh and Ahaz, but likewise as | (Ant. iv. 8, § 46). Lut no passage can be pointed 
a drawback in the excellence of other kings, such as | “out in the whole Pentateuch in which such a threat 
asa, Jehoshaphat, Jehoash, Amaziah, Azariah, and | occurs; and in fact, according to the received chro- 
Jotham, who are praised for having done what waa inology (1 K. vi. 1), or according to any chronol- 
right in the sight of Jehovah (1 K. xv. 14, xxii. 43; | ogy, the first temple at Jerusalem was not built till 
2 K. xii. 3, xiv. 4, xv. 4, 35, xvi. 4, xxi. 3); and | some centuries after the death of Moses. Yet this 
something of the same kind ‘might have been ex- ' allusion to the burning of an unbuilt temple ought 
pected in the writer of the book of Samuel, if he not to be regarded as an intentional misrepresenta- 
had lived at a time when the worship on high-j|tion. It ia rather an instance of the tendency in 
places had been abolished. au historian who describes past events to give un- 
2. It is in accordance with this early date of the ‘consciously indications of his living himself at a 
book of Samuel that allusions in it even to the later epoch. Similar remarks apply to a passage 
existence of Moses are so few. After the return of Josephus (Ant. vii. 4, § 4), in which, giving an 
from the Captivity, and more especially after the ‘account of David's project to build a tensple at Je- 
- changes introduced by Ezra, Moses became that |rusalem, be says that David wished to prepare a 
great central figure in the thoughts and language | temple for God, as Moses commanded,” though 
of devout Jews which he could not fail to be when | no such command or injunction is found to be in the 
all the laws of the Pentateuch were observed, and | Pentateuch. To a religious Jew, when the laws of 
they were all referred to him as the divine prophet | the Pentateuch were observed, Moses could not fail 
who communicated them directly from Jehovah. | to be the predominant idea in bis mind; but Moses 
This transcendent importance of Moses must al-, would not necessarily be of equal importance to a 
ready have commenced at the finding of the Book | Hebrew historian who lived before the reformation 
of the Law at the reformation of Josiah. Now it | of Josiah. 
is remarkable that the book of Samuel is the his-| 3. It tallies with an early date for the compo. 
torical work of the Old Testament in which the | sition of the book of Samuel that it is one of the 
naine of Moses occurs most rarely. In Joshua it | best specimens of Hebrew prose in the golden age 
vecurs 56 times; in Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- | of Hebrew literature. In prose it holds the same 
wniah, 31 times; in the book of Kings ten times; | place which Joel and the undisputed prophecies of 
in Judges three times; but in Samuel only twice 1 Isaiah hold in poetical or prophetical language. It 
(Zunz, Vortrdye, 35). And it is worthy of note | is free from the peculiarities of the book of Judges, 
that in each case Moses is merely mentioned with | which it is proposed to account for by supposing 
Aaron as having brought the Israelites out of the | that they belonged to the popular dialect of Northen 
land of Kzypt, but nothing whatever is said of the Palestine; and likewise from the slivht peculiarities 
Law of Moses (1 Sam. xii. 6, 8). It may be | of the Pentateuch, which it is proposed to regard as 
thought that no inference can be drawn from this | archaisms@ (Gesenius, //ebrew Grammar, § 2, 5). 
omission of the name of Moses, because, inasmuch | It is a striking contrast to the languaye of the book 
as the Law of Moses, as a whole, was evidently not | of Chronicles, which undoubtedly belongs to the 
acted on in the time of Samuel, David, and Solo- | silver age of Hebrew prose, and it does not contain 
mon, there was no occasion for a writer, however |as many alleged Chaldaisms as the few in the book 
late he lived, to introduce the name of Moses at all | of Kings. Indeed the number of Chaldaisms in the 
in connection with their life and actions. But it is ; book of Samuel which the most rigid scrutiny has 
very rare indced for later writers to refrain in this | sugyested do not amount to more than about six 
way from importing the ideas of their own time | instances, some of them doubtful ones, in 90 paves 
into the account of earlier transactions. Thus, | of our modern Hebrew Bible. And, considering the 
very early in the book of Kings there is an allusion | general purity of the language, it is not only possi- 
to what is “written in the Law of Moses’’ (1 K. j ble, but probable, that the trifling residuum of Chal- 
ii. 3). Thus the author of the book of Chronicles | daisms may be owing to the inadvertence of Chal- 
makes, for the reign of David, a calculation of money | dee copyists, when Hebrew had ceased to be a living 
in darics, a Persian coin, not likely to have been | language. At the same time this argument from 
in common use among the Jews until the Persian | language must not be pushed so far as to imply 
domination had been fully established. Thus, that, standing alone, it would be conclusive; for 
more than once, Josephus, in his Antiquities of'| sume writings, the date of which is about the time 
the Jews, attributes expressions to personages in| of the Captivity, are in pure Hebrew, such as the 
the Old Testament which are to be accounted for | prophecies of Habakkuk, the Psalins cxx., cxxxvii., 
by what was familiar to his own mind, although | exxxix., pointed out by Gesenius, and by far the 
they are not justified by his authorities. For ex- | largest portion of the latter part of the prophecies 
ample, evidently copying the history of a transac- | attributed to “ Isaiah ” (xl.-Ixvi.). And we have 
tion from the book of Samuel, he represents the | not suttlicient knowledge of the condition of the Jews 
prophet Samuel as exhorting the people to bear in |at the time of the Captivity, or for a few centuries 
mind “the code of laws which Moses had given | after, to entitle any one to assert that there were no 
them’ (ris Mwioews vouobecias, -Ant. vi. 5, § 3), | individuals among them who wrote the purest He- 
thouch there is no mention of Moses, or of his leg-| brew. Still the balance of probability inclines to the 
islation, in the corresponding passage of Samuel (1 | contrary direction, and, as a subsidiary ereupent 











@ As compared with Samuel, the peculiarities of. | parallel which has been suggested by Gesenius. vin 
the Pentateuch are not quite as striking as the differ- | gil seems to have been about 14 years of age when 
ences in language between Lucretius aud Virgil: the | Lucretius’ great poem was published. 
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the purity of language of the book of Samuel is 
entitled to some weight. 

Assuming, then, that the work was composed at 
a period not later than the reformation of Josiah, — 
say, B. C. 622, — the question arises as to the very 
earliest point of time at which it could have existed 
in its present form. And the answer seems to be, 
that the earliest period was subsequent to the seces- 
sion of the Ten Tribes. This results from the pas- 
sage in 1 Sam. xxvii. 6, wherein it is said of Da- 
vid, “Then Achish gave him Ziklag that day: 
wherefore Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of Ju- 
dah unto this day:"’ for neither Saul, David, nor 
Solomon is in a single instance called king of Ju- 
deh simply. It is true that David is said, in one 
uarrative reapecting him, to have reigned in Hebron 
seven years and six months over Judah (2 Sam. v. 
5) before he reigned in Jerusalem thirty-three 
years over all Israel and Judah; but he is, notwith- 
standing, never designated by the title King of 
Judah. Before the secession, the designation of 
the kings was that. they were kings of Israel (1 
Sam. xiii. 1, xv. 1, xvi. 1; 2 Sam. v. 17, viii. 15; 
1 K. ii. 11, iv. 1, vi. 1, xi. 42). It may safely, 
therefore, be assumed that the book of Samuel 
could not have existed in its present form at an 
earlier period than the reign of Rehoboam, who as- 
cended the throne B. c. 975. If we go bevond 
this, and endeavor to assert the precise time be- 
tween 975 B. Cc. and 622 B. c., when it was com- 
posed, all certain indications fail us. The expres- 
sion *“ unto this day,’ used several times in the 
book (1 Sam. v. 5, vi. 18, xxx. 25; 2 Sam. iv. 3, 
vi. 8), in addition to the use of it in the passage 
already quoted, is too indefinite to prove anything, 
except that the writer who emploved it lived subse- 
quently to the events he described. It is inade- 
quate to prove whether he lived three centuries, or 
only half a century, after those events. The same 
remark applies to the phrase, “ Therefore it became 
a proverb, ‘Is Sanl among the Prophets?’” (1 
Sam. x. 12), and to the verse, ** Beforetime in Is- 
rael, when a man went to enquire of God, thus he 
spake, Come, and let us go to the seer: for he that 
is now called a Prophet was beforetime called a 
Seer ’’ (1 Sam. ix. 9). In both cases it is not cer- 
tain that the writer lived more than eichty years 
after the incidents to which he alludes, In like man- 
ner, the various traditions respecting the manner 
in which Saul firat became acquainted with David 
(1 Sam. xvi. 14-23, xvii. 55-58) — respecting the 
manner of Saul’s death (1 Sam. xxxi. 2-6, 8-13; 
2 Sam. i. 2-12) -—do not necessarily show that a 
very long time (say even a century) elapsed between 
the nctual events and the record of the traditions. 
In an aye anterior to the existence of newspapers 
or the invention of printing, and when probably 
few could read, thirty or forty years, or even less, 
have been sufficient for the growth of different tra- 
ditions respecting the same historical fact. Lastly, 
internal evidence of language lends no assistance 
for discrimination in the period of 353 years within 
which the book may have been written; for the 
undisputed Hebrew writings belonging to that pe- 
riod are comparatively few, and not one of them is 
a history, which would present the best points of 
romparison. They embrace scarcely more than 
the writings of Joel, Amos, Hosea, Micah, Nahum, 
nnd a certain portion of the writings under the title 
'.Isaiah."” The whole of these writings together 
ean scarcely be estimated as occupying more than 
mxty pages of our Hebrew Hibles, and whatever 
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may be their peculiarities of language or style, they 
do not afford materials for a safe inference as to 
which of their authors was likely to have been con- 
temporary with the author of the book of Samuel. 
All that can be asserted as undeniable is, that the 
hook, as a whole, can scarcely have been coniposed 
later than the reformation of Josiah, and that it 
could not have existed in its present form earlier 
than the reign of Kehoboam, 

It is to be added that no great weight, in oppo- 
sition to this conclusion, is due to the fact that the 
death of David, although in one passage evidently 
implied (2 Sam. v. 5), is not directly recorded in the 
book of Samuel. From this fact Hiivernick (Fin- 
lettung in daa Alte Testament, part ii. p. 145) 
deems it a certain inference that the author lived 
not long after the death of David. But this isa 
very slight foundation for such an inference, since 
we know nothing of the author's name, or of the 
circumstances under which he wrote, or of his pre- 
cise ideas respecting what is required of an_histo- 
rian. We cannot, therefore, assert, from the knowl- 
edge of the character of his mind, that his deeming 
it logically requisite to make a formal statement 
of David’s death would have depended on bis living 
a short time or a long tite after that event. Be- 
sides, it is very possible that he did formally record 
it, and that the mention of it was subsequently 
omitted on acconnt of the more minute details by 
which the account of David’s death is preceded 
in the First Book of Kings. There would have 
been nothing wrong in such an omission, nor in- 
deed, in any addition to the book uf Samuel; for, 
as those who finally inserted it in the Canon did 
not transmit it to posterity with the name of any 
particular author, their honesty was involved, not 
in the mere circumstance of their omitting or 
adding anything, but solely in the fact of their 
adding nothing which they believed to be false, 
and of omitting nothing of importance which they 
believed to be true. 

In this absolute ignorance of the author's name, 
and vague knowledge of the date of the work, 
there has been a controversy whether the book of 
Samuel is or is not a compilation from preéxist- 
ing documents: and if this is decided in the af- 
firmative, to what extent the work is a compilation. 
It is not intended to enter fully here into this con- 
troversy, respecting which the reader is referred to 
Dr. Davidson's Jnfroduction to the Critical Study 
and Knowledge of the Holy Seriptures, Loudon, 
Longman, 1856, in which this subject is dispas- 
sionately and fairly treated. One observation, how- 
ever, of some practical importance, is to be borne 
in mind. It does not admit of much reasonable 
doubt that in the book of Samuel there are two 
different accounts (already alluded to) respecting 
Saul's first acquaintance with David, and the cir- 
cumstances of Saul's death— and that yet the 
editor or author of the book did not let his mind 
work upon these two different accounts so far as to 
make him interpose his own opinion as to which 
of the conflicting accounts was correct, or even to 
point out to the reader that the two accounts were 
apparently contradictory. Hence, in a certain 
sense, and to a certain extent, the author must be 
regarded as a compiler, and not an original bis- 
torian. And in reference to the two accounts of 
Saul's death, this is not the leas true, even if the 
second accoulit be deemed reconcilable with the first 
by the supposition that the Amalekite had fabri- 
cated the story of his having killed Saul (2 Sam. 
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i. 6-10). Although possibly true, this is an un- 
likely supposition, because, as the Amalekite's ob- 
ject in a lie would have been to curry favor with 
David, it would have been natural for him to have 
forged some story which would have redounded 
more to his own credit than the clumsy and im- 
probable statement that he, a mere casual spectator, 
had killed Saul at Saul’s own request. But whether 
the Amalekite said what was true or what was 
false, an historian, as distinguished from a compiler, 
could scarcely have failed to convey his own opinion 
on the point, affecting, as on one alternative it did 
materially, the truth of the narrative which he had 
just before recorded respecting the circumstances 
under which Saul's death occurred. And if com- 
pilation is admitted in regard to the two events 
just mentioned, or to one of them, there is no 
smtecedent improbability that the same may have 
been the case in other instances; such, for exam- 
ple, as the two explanations of the proverb, “Is 
Saul also amony the Prophets?" (1 Sam. x. 9-12, 
xix. 22-24), or the two accounts of David's having 
forborne to take Saul's life, at the very time when 
he was a fugitive from Saul, and his own life was 
in danger from Saul's enmity (1 Sam. xxiv. 3-15, 
xxvi. 7-12). ‘The same remark applies to what 
seem to be summaries or endings of narratives by 
different writers, such as 1 Sam. vii. 15-17, 1 Sam. 
xiv. 47-52, compared with chapter xv.; 2 Sam. 
viii. 15-18. In these cases, if each passage were 
absolutely isolated, and occurred in a work which 
contained no other instance of compilation, the 
inference to be drawn might be uncertain. But 
when even one instance of compilation has been 
clearly established in a work, all other seeming 
instances must be viewed in its light, and it would 
be unreasonable to contest each of them singly, on 
principles which imply that compilation is as un- 
likely as it would be in a work of modern history. 
It is to be added, that as the author and the 
precise date of the book of Samuel are unknown, 
its historical value is not impaired by its being 
deemed to a certain extent a compilation. Indeed, 
from one point of view, its value is in this way 
somewhat enhanced; as the probability is increased 
of its containing documents of an early date, some 
of which may have been written by persons con- 
temporaneous, or nearly so, with the events de- 
acribed. 

Sources of the Book of Samuel. — Assuming that 
the book is a compilation, it is a subject of rational 
inquiry to ascertain the materials from which it 
was composed. But our information on this head 
is scanty. The only work actually quoted in this 
book is the book of Jasher; t. ¢. the book of 
the Upright. Notwithstanding the great learning 
which has been brought to bear on this title by 
numerous commentators [vol. ii. p. 1215], the 
meaning of the title must be regarded as absolutely 
unknown, and the character of the book itself as 
uncertain. The best conjecture hitherto offered as 
an induction from facts is, that it was a book of 
Poems; but the facts are too few to establish this 


@ Any Hebrew scholar who will write out the orig- 
inal four lines commencing q@ith ‘Sun, stand thou 
still upon Gibeon!’’ may satisfy himself that they 
belong to a poem. The last line, * Until the people 
had avenged themselves upon their enemies,” which 
in the A. V. is somewhat heavy, is almost unmistak- 
ably a line of poetry in the original. In a narrative 
respecting the Israelites in prove they would not have 
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as a positive general conclusion. It is only quoted 
twice in the whole Bible, once as a work containing 
David’s Lamentation over Saul and Jonathan (2 
Sam. i. 18), and secondly, as an authority for the 
statement that the sun and moon stood still at the 
command of Joshua (Josh: x. 13). There can be 
no doubt that the Lamentation of David is a poem; 
and it is most probable that the other 
referred to as written in the book of Jasher in- 
cludes four lines of Hebrew poetry? though the 
poetical diction and rhythm of the original are 
somewhat impaired in a translation. But the only 
sound deduction from these facts is, that the bouk 
of Jasher contained some poems. What else it 
may have contained we cannot say, even nega- 
tively. Without reference, however, to the book of 
Jasher, the book of Samuel contains several poetical 
compositions, on each of which a few observations 
may be offered; commencing with the poetry of 
David. 

(1.) David’s Lamentation over San] and Jona- 
than, called ‘The Bow.” This extremely beautiful 
composition, which seems to have been preserved 
through David's having caused it to be taught to 
the children of Judah (2 Sam. i. 18), is universally 
admitted to be the genuine production of David. 
In this respect, it has an advantage over the 
Psalms; as, owing to the unfortunate inaccnracy 
of some of the inscriptions, no one of the psalms 
attributed to David has wholly escaped challenge. 
One point in the Lamentation especially merits 
attention, that, contrary to what a later poet woulé 
have ventured to represent, David, in the generosity 
and tenderness of his nature, sounds the praises of 
Saul. 

(2.) David's Lamentation on the death of Abner 
(2 Sam. iii. 33, 84). There is no reason to doubt 
the genuineness of this short poetical ejaculation. 

(3.) 2 Sam. xxii. A Song of David. which is 
introduced with the inscription that David spoke 
the words of the song to Jehovah, in the day that 
Jehovah had delivered him out of the hand of all 
his enemies and out of the hand of Saul. This 
song, with a few unimportant verbal differences, is 
merely the xviiith Psalm, which bears substantially 
the same inscription. For poetical beauty, the 
song is well worthy to he the production of David. 
The following ditficulties, however, are connected 
with it. 

(a.) The date of the composition is assigned to 
the day when David had been delivered not only 
out of the hand of all his enemies, but likewise 
‘‘out of the hand of Saul." Now David reigned 
forty years after Saul’s death (2 Sam. v. 4, 5), and 
it was as king that he achieved the successive con- 
quests to which allusion is made in the psalm. 
Moreover, the psalm is evidently introduced as 
composed at a late period of his life; and it imme- 
diately precedes the twenty-third chapter, which 
commences with the passage, “Now these be the 
last words of David.” It sounds strange, there- 
fore, that the name of Saul should be introduced, 
whose hostility, 80 far distant in time, had been 


been described as ‘73 (g5i), without even an article. 
Moreover, there is no other instance in which the sim- 
ple accusative of the person on whom vengeance is 


taken is used after [3/73 (nakam). In simple prose 


7% (min) intervenes, and, like the article, it may 
have been here omitted for conciseness. 
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condoned, as it were, by David in his noble Lamen- 
tation. 


(6.) In the closing verse (2 Sam. xxii. 51), Je- 
hovah is spoken of as showing ‘mercy to his 
anointed, unto David and his seed for evermore.” 
These words would be more naturally written of 
David than by David. ‘They may, however, be a 
later addition; as it may be observed that at the 
present day, notwithstanding the safeguard of print- 
ing, the poetical writings of living authors are occa- 
sionally altered, and it must be added disfigured, 
in printed hymn-books. Still, as far as they go, 
the words tend to raise a doubt whether the psalm 
was written by David, as it cannot be proved that 
they are an addition. 

(c.) In some passages of the psalm, the strong- 
est assertions are made of the poet's uprightness 
and purity. He says of himself, “ According to 
the cleanness of my hands hath He recompensed 
me. For I have kept the ways of Jehovah, and 
have not wickedly departed from my God. For all 
his judgments were before me: and as for his 
statutes, [ did not depart from them. J was also 
upright before Him, and have kept myself from 
mine iniquity "’ (xxii. 21-24). Now it is a subject 
of reasonable surprise that, at any period after the 
painful incidents of his life in the matter of Uriah, 
David should have used this language conceming 
himself. Admitting fully that, in consequence of 
his sincere and bitter contrition, ‘the princely 
heart of innocence '’ may have been freely bestowed 
upon him, it is difficult to understand bow this 
should have influenced him so far in his assertions 
respecting his own uprightness in past times, as to 
make him forget that be had once been betrayed 
by his passions into adultery and murder. These 
assertions, if made by David himself, would form 
a striking contrast to the tender humility and self- 
mistrust in connection with the same subject by 
a great living genius of spotless character. (See 
«Christian Year," 6th Sunday after Trinity — ad 
Jinem.) 

(4.) A song, called “last words of David’’ (2 
Sam. xxiii. 2-7). According to the Inscription, it 
was composed by “ David the son of Jesse, the man 
who was raised up on high, the anointed of the 
God of Jacob, and the sweet psalmist of Israel.” 
It is suggested by Bleek, and is in itself very prob- 
able, that both the psalm and the inecription were 
taken from some collection of songs or pealms. 
' ‘There ia not sutticient reason to deny that this song 
is correctly ascribed to David. 

(5.) One other song remains, which is perhaps 
the most perplexing in the book of Samuel. This 
is the Song of Hannah, a wife of Elkanah (1 Sam. 
ii, 1-10). One difficulty arises from an allusion 
in verse 10 to the existence of a king under Jeho- 
vah, many years before the kingly power was 
established among the Israelites. Another equally 
great difficulty arises from the internal character 
of the song. It purports to be written by one of 
two wives as a song of thanksgiving for having 
borne a child, after a long period of barrenness, 
which had caused her to be looked down upon by 
the other wife of her husband. But, deducting a 
general allusion, in verse 5, to the barren having 
borne seven, there is nothing in the song peculiarly 
applicable to the supposed circumstances, and by 
far the greater portion of it seems to be a song of 
triumph for deliverance from powerful enemies in 
battle (vv. 1,4, 10). Indeed, Thenius does not 
hesitate to conjecture that it was written by David 
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after he had slain Goliath, and the Philistines had 
been defeated in a great battle (Frevetisches Hand- 
buch, p. 8). There is no historical warrant for 
this supposition; but the song is certainly more 
appropriate to the victory of David over Goliath, 
than to Hannah’s having given birth to a child 
under the circumstances detailed in the first chap- 
ter of Samuel. It would, however, be equally 
appropriate to some other great battles of the 
Israelites. 

In advancing a single step beyond the songs of 
the book of Samuel, we enter into the region of 
conjecture as to the materials which were at the 
command of the author; and in points which arise 
for consideration, we must be satisfied with a sus- 
pense of judgment, or a slight balance of proba- 
bilities. For example, it being plain that in some 
instances there are two accounts of the same trans- 
action, it is desirable to form an opinion whether 
these were founded on distinct written documents, 
or on distinct oral traditions. ‘This puint is open 
to dispute; but the theory of written documents 
seems preferable; as in the alternative of mere 
oral traditions it would have been supereminently 
unnatural even for a compiler to record them with- 
out stating in his own person that there were differ- 
ent traditions respecting the same event. Agnin, 
the truthful simplicity and extraordinary vividness 
of some portiuns of the book of Samuel naturally 
suggest the idea that they were founded on con- 
temporary documents or a peculiarly trustworthy 
tradition. This applies specially to the account 
of the combat between David and Goliath, which 
has been the delight of successive generations, 
which charms equally in different ways the old and 
the young, the learned and the illiterate, and which 
tempts us to deem it certain that the account must 
have proceeded from an eye-witness. On the other 
hand, it is to be remembered that vividness of 
description often depends more on the discerning 
faculties of the narrator than on mere bodily 
presence. ‘It is the mind that sees,’’ so that 200 
years after the meeting of the Long Parliament a 
powerful imaginative writer shall portray Cromwell 
more vividly than Ludlow, a contemporary who 
knew him and conversed with him. Moreover, 
Livy has described events of early Koman_ history 
which educated men regard in their details as 
imaginary; and Defoe, Swift, and the authors of 
The Arabian Nights have described events which 
all men admit to be imaginary, with such seem- 
ingly authentic details, with such a charm of 
reality, movement, and spirit, that it is sometimes 
only by a strong effort of reason that we escape 
from the illusion that the narratives are true. In 
the absence, therefore, of any external evidence on 
this point, it is sufer to suspend our judgment as 
to whether any portion of the book of Samuel is 
founded on the writing of a contemporary, or on a 
tradition entitled to any peculiar credit. Perhaps 
the two conjectures respecting the composition of 
the book of Samuel which are most entitled to 
consideration are— Ist. That the list which it 
contains of officers or public functionaries under 
David is the result of contemporary registration; 
and 2dly. That the book of Samuel was the com- 
pilation of some one connected with the schools of 
the prophets, or penetrated by their spirit. On 
the first point, the reader is referred to such pas- 
sages as 2 Sam. viii. 16-18, and xx. 23-26, in 
regard to which one fact may be mentioned. It 
has already been stated [KING, vol. ii. p. 1540 4] 
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that under the kings there existed an officer 
called Recorder, Remembrancer, or Chronicler; in 
Hebrew, mazkir. Now it can scarcely be a mere 
accidental coincidence that such an ofticer is men- 
tioned for the first time in David's reign, and that 
it is precisely for David's reign that a list of public 
functionaries is for the first time transmitted to 
us. On the second point, it cannot but be ob- 
served what prominence is given to prophets in 
the history, as compared with priests and Levites. 
This prominence is eo decided, that it undoubtedly 
contributed towards the formation of the uncritical 
opinion that the book of Samuel was the produc- 
tion of the prophets Samuel, Nathan, and Gad. 
This opinion is unsupported by external evidence, 
and is contrary to internal evidence; but it is by 
no means improbable that some writers among the 
sons of the prophets recorded the actions of those 
prophets. This would be peculiarly probable in 
reference to Nathan's rebuke of David after the 
murder of Uriah. Nathan here presents the image 
of a prophet in its noblest and most attractive form. 
Boldness, tenderness, inventiveness, and tact, were 
combined in such admirable proportions, that a 
prophet's functions, if always discharged in a sim- 
ilar manner with equal discretion, would have been 
acknowledged by all to be purely beneficent. In 
his interposition there is a kind of ideal moral 
beauty. In the schools of the prophets he doubt- 
less held the place which St. Ambrose afterwards 
held in the minds of priests for the exclusion of the 
Emperor Theodosius from the church at Milan after 
the massacre at Thessalonica. It may be added, 
that the following circumstances are in accordance 
with the supposition that the compiler of the book 
of Samuel was connected with the schools of the 
prophets. The designation of Jehovah as the 
“6 Lord of Hosts,’ or God of Hosts, does not occur 
in the Pentateuch, or in Joshua, or in Judges; but 
it occurs in the book of Samuel thirteen times. In 
the book of Kings it occurs only seven times; and 
in the book of Chronicles, as far as this is an 
original or independent work, it cannot be said to 
occur at all, for although it is found in three pas- 
sages, all of these are evidently copied from the 
book of Samuel. (See 1 Chr. xi. 9 — in the orig- 
inal, precisely the same words as in 2 Sain. y. 10; 
and see 1 Chr. xvii. 7, 24, copied trom 2 Sam. vii. 8, 
26.) Now this phrase, though occurring so rarely 
elsewhere in prose, that it occurs nearly twice as 
often in the book of Samuel as in all the other 
historical writings of the Old Testament put to- 
gether, is a very favorite phrase in some of the 
great prophetical writings. In Isaiah it occurs 
sixty-two times (six times only in the chapters xl.- 
Ixvi.), and in Jeremiah sixty-five times at least. 
Again, the predominance of the’ idea of the pro- 
phetical oftice in Samuel is shown by the very sub- 
ordinate place assigned in it to the Levites. The 
difference between the Chronicles and the book of 


a It is worthy of note that the prophet Ezekiel never 
uses the expression " Lord of Hosts.”? On the other 
hand, there is no mentign of the Levites in the undis- 
puted writings of Isaiah. 

6 Tacitus records it as a distinguishing custom of 
the Jews, “corpora condecre quam cremare, ex more 
gy ptio” (Ast. v. 5). And it is certain that, in later 
times, they buried dead bodies, and did not burn 
them; though, notwithstanding the instance in Gen. 
1. 2, they did not, atrictly speaking, embalm them, 
like the Egyptians. And though it may be suspected, 
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Samuel in this respect is even more striking tban 
their diflurence in the use of the expression ** ord 
of Hosts;"*@ though in a reverse proportion. In 
the whole book of Samuel the Levites are men- 
tioned only twice (1 Sam. vi. 15; 2 Sam. xw. 24), 
while in Chronicles they are mentioned about thirty 
times in the first book alone, which contains the 
history of David's reign. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that it is very 
instructive to direct the attention to the passages 
in Samuel and the Chronicles which treat of the 
same events, and, generally, to the manner in which 
the life of David is treated in the two histories. A 
comparison of the two works tends to throw light 
on the state of the Ilebrew mind at the time when 
the book of Samuel was written, compared with 
the ideas prevalent among the Jews some hundred 
years later, at the time of the compilation of the 
Chronicles. Some passages correspond almost pre- 
cisely word for word; others agree, with slight but 
significant alterations. In some cases there are 
striking omissions; in others there are no leas re- 
markable additions. Without attempting to ex- 
haust the subject, some of the differences between 
the two histories will be now briefly pointed out; 
though at the same time it is to be borne in mind 
that, in drawing inferences from them, it would be 
useful to review likewise all the differences between 
the Chronicles and the book of Kings. 

1. In 1 Sam. xxxi. 12, it is stated that the men 
of Jabesh Gilead took the body of Saul and the 
bodies of his sons from the wall of Beth-shan, and 
came to Jabesh and burnt them there. The com- 
piler of the Chronicles omits mention of the burn- 
ing of their bodies, and, as it would seem, de 
signedly; for he says that the valiant men of 
Jabesh Gilead buried the bones of Saul and his 
sons under the oak in Jabesh; whereas if there 
had been no burning, the natural expression would 
have been to have spoken of burying their bodies, 
instead of their bones. Perhaps the chronicler 
objected so strongly to the burning of bodies that 
he purposely refrained from recording such a fact 
respecting the bodies of Saul and his sons, even 
under the peculiar circumstances connected with 
that incident. 

2. In the Chronicles it is assigned as one of the 
causes of Saul's defeat that he had asked counsel) 
of one that had a familiar spirit, and ‘“*had not 
inquired of Jehovah ’’ (1 Chr. x. 13, 14); whereag 
in Samuel it is expressly stated (1 Sam. xxviii. 6) 
that Saul kad inquired of Jehovah before he con- 
sulted the witch of Endor, but that Jehovah had 
not answered him either by dreams, or by Urim, 
or by prophets. 

3. ‘The Chronicles make no mention of the civil 
war between David and Ishbosheth the son of Saul, 
nor of Abner’s changing sides, nor his assassina- 
tion by Joab, nor of the assassination of Ish- 
bosheth by Rechab and Baanah (2 Sam. ii. 8-32, 


lli., iv.). 





it cannot be proved, that they ever burned their dead 
in early times. The passage in Am. vi. 10 is am big- 
uous. I1¢ may merely refer to the burning of bodies, 
as a sanitary precaution in a plague; but it is not 
undoubted that burning is alluded to See Furst s. ce. 


FID. The burning fur Asa (2 Chr. xvi. 14) is dig- 


ferent from the burning of his body. Compare Jer. 
xxxiv. 6; 2 Chr. xxi. 19, 20; Joseph. Ant. xv. 8 § 4; 
De Bell. Jud. i. 33, § 9. : 
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4. David’s adultery with Bath-sheba, the ex- 
posure of Uriah to certain death by David's orders, 
the solemn rebuke of Nathan, and the penitence of 
David, are all passed over in absolute silence in the 
Chronicles (2 Sam. xi., xii. 1-25). 

5. In the account given in Samuel (2 Sam. vi. 
2-11) of David's removing the Ark from Kirjath- 
jearim, no special mention is made of the priests 
or Levites. David's companions are said, generally, 
to have heen ‘all the peuple that were with him,” 
and ~all the house of Israel” are said to have 
played before Jehovah on the occasion with all 
manner of musical instruments. In the corre- 
sponding passage of the Chronicles (1 Chr. xiii. 
1-14) David is represented as having publicly pro- 
posed to send an invitation to the priests and 
Levites in their cities and “ suburbs,”’ and this is 
said to have been assented to by all the congrega- 
tion. Again, in the preparations which are made 
for the reception of the Ark of the Covenant at 
Jerusalem, nothing is said of the Levites in Sam- 
uel; whereas in the Chronicles David is introduced 
as saying that none ought to carry the Ark of 
God but the Levites; the special numbers of the 
Levites and of the children of Aaron are there 
given; and nates of Levites are specified as hav- 
ing been appointed singers and players on musical 
instruments in connection with the Ark (1 Chr. 
xy., xvi. 1-6). 

6. The incident of David's dancing in public 
with all his might before Jehovah, when the Ark 
was brought into Jerusalem, the censorious remarks 
of his wife Michal on David's conduct, David’s 
answer, and Michal's punishment, are fully set 
forth in Samuel (2 Sai. vi. 14-23): but the whole 
subject is noticed in one verse only in Chronicles 
(1 Chr. xv. 29). On the other hand, no mention 
is made in Samuel of David's having composed a 
psalm on this great event; whereas in Chronicles a 
psalin is set forth which David is represented as 
having delivered into the hand of Asaph and his 
brethren on that day (1 Chr. xvi. 7-36). Of this 
psalm the first fifteen verses are almost precisely 
the same as in I’s. cy. 1-15. ‘The next eleven 
verses are the same as in Ps. xevi. 1-11; and the 
next three concluding verses are in Ps. cvi. 1, 47, 
48. The last verse but one of this psalm (1 Chr. 
xvi. 35) appears to have been written at the time 
of the Captivity. 

7. It is stated in Samuel that David in his con- 
quest of Moab put to death two thirds either of 
the inhabitants or of the Moabitish army (2 Sam. 
viii. 2). This fact is omitted in Chronicles (1 Chr. 
xvill. 2), though the words used therein in men- 
tioning the conquest are so nearly identical with 
the beginning and the end of the passage in Sam- 
uel, that in the A. V. there is no ditierence in the 
translation of the two texts, “« And he smote Moab; 
and the Moabites became David's servants, and 
brought gifts.” 

8. In 2 Sam. xxi. 19, it is stated that “ there 
was a battle in Gob with the Philistines, where 


a * Th. Parker (De Wette, Introd. to the O. T. ii. 
263) speaks of “an amusing mistake’ in 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 21, as compared with 1 Chr. xi.23. But there 
is no foundation for this, unless it be his own singular 
reodering, ‘a respectable man,” where the Hebrew is 


simply TINS ws, a man of appearance” (— 
mirabilis visu), in the A. V. “a goodly man,” because 


precisely as defined in 1 Chr. xi. 23, he was very tall, 
@ man of stature, five cubits high,” etc. H. 
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Flhanan the son of Jaare-orecim, a Bethlehemite 
(in the original Beet hel-iachmi), slew Goliath the 
Gittite, the staff of whose spear was like a weaver's 
beam."? In the parallel passage in the Chronicles 
(1 Chr. xx. 5) it is stated that « Elhanan the son 
of Jair slew Lachmi the brother of Goliath the 
Gittite.””’ Thus Lachmi, which in the former case 
is merely part of an adjective describing Mlhanan's 
place of nativity, seems in the Chronicles to be 
the substantive name of the man whom Elhanan 
slew, and is so translated in the LAX. [Euna- 
NAN, i. 696 f.; LAnME, ii, 1581.) 

9. In Samuel (2 Sam. xxiv. 1) it is stated that, 
the anyer of Jehovah having been kindled against 
Israel, He moved David against them to give orders 
for taking a census of the population. In the 
Chronicles (1 Chr. xxi. 1) it is mentioned that 
David was provoked to take a census of the popu- 
lation by Satan. This last is the first and the 
only instance in which the name of Satan is intro- 
duced into any historical book of the Old Testa- 
ment. In the Pentateuch Jehovah himself ig 
represented as hardening Pharawoh's heart (léx. vii, 
14), as in thia passage of Samuel He is said to have 
incited David to give orders for a census.¢ 

10. In the incidents connected with the three 
days’ pestilence upon Israel on acconnt of the cen- 
sus, some facts of a very remarkable character are 
narrated in the Chronicles, which are not men- 
tioned in the earlier history. Thus in Chronicles 
it is stated of the Angel of Jehovah, that he stood 
between the earth and the beaven, having a drawn 
sword in his hand stretched over Jerusalem; that 
afterwards Jehovah commanded the angel, and 
that the angel put up ayain his sword into its 
sheath > (1 Chr. xxi. 15-27). It is further stated 
(ver. 20) that Ornan and his four sons hid them- 
selves when they saw the anvel: and that when 
David (ver. 26) had built an altar to Jehovah, and 
offered burnt-otferings to Him, Jehovah answered 
bim from heaven by fire upon the altar of burnt- 
offering. Keyarding all these circumstances there 
is absolute silence in the corresponding chapter of 
Samuel. 

11. The Chronicles make no mention of the hor- 
rible fact mentioned in the book of Samuel (2 Sam, 
xxi. 3-9) that David permitted the Gibeonites to 
sacrifice seven sons of Saul to Jehovah, as an atone- 
ment for the injuries which the Gibeonites had for- 
merly received from Saul. This barbarous act of 
superstition, which is not said to have been com- 
manded by Jehovah (ver. 1), is one of the most 
painful incidents in the life of David, and can 
scarcely be explained otherwise than by the suppo- 
sition either that David seized this opportunity to 
rid himself of seven possible rival claimants to the 
thrune, or that he was, fur a while at least, infected 
by the baneful example of the Phenicians, who 
endeavored to avert the supposed wrath of their 
gods by human sacrifices [PHa:NICTA). It was, 
perhaps, whully foreign to the ideas of the Jews 
at the time when the book of Chronicles was com- 
piled. 





& The statue of the archange! Michael on the top 
of the mausoleum of Iladrian at Rome is in accordance 
with the same idea. In a procession to St. Peter's, 
during a pestilence, Gregory the Great saw the arch- 
angel in a vision, as he is supposed to be represented 
in the statue. Itis owing to this that the fortress 
subsequently had the name of the Castle of St. An- 
gelo. See Murray's Handbook for Rome, p. 67, 6th 
ed. 1862. 
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It only remains to add, that in the numerous 
instances wherein there is a close verbal agreement 
between passages in Samuel and in the Chronicles, 
the sound conclusion seems to be that the Chroni- 
cles were copied from Samuel, and not that both 
were copied from a common original. In a matter 
of this kind, we must proceed upon recognized 
principles of criticism. If a writer of the 3d or 
4th century narrated events of Roman history al- 
most precisely in the words of Livy, no critic would 
hesitate to say that all such narratives were copied 
from Livy. It would be regarded as a very im- 
probable hypothesis that they were copied from 
documents to which Livy and the later historian 
had equal access, especially when no proof what- 
ever was adduced that any such original documents 
were in existence at the time of the later historian. 
The same principle applies to the relation in which 
the Chronicles stand to the book of Samuel. There 
is not a particle of proof that the original docu- 
ments, or any one of them, on which the book of 
Samuel was founded, were in existence at the time 
when the Chronicles were compiled; and in the ab- 
sence of such proof, it must be taken for granted 
that, where there is a close verbal correspondence 
between the two works, the compiler of the Chron- 
icles copied passages, more or less closely, from the 
book of Samuel. At the same time it would be 
unreasonable to deny, and it would be impossible 
to disprove, that the compiler, in addition to the 
book of Samuel, made use of other historical docu- 
ments which are no longer in existence. 

Literature. — The following list of Commen- 
taries is given by De Wette: Serrarii, Seb. 
Schmidii, Jo. Clerici, Maur. Commentt.; Jo. Dru- 
sii, Annolatt. in Locos diffic. Jus., Jud., et Sam. ; 
Victorini Strigelii, Comm. in Libr. Sam., Reg., 
et Paralipp. +» Lips. 1591, fol.; Casp. Sancti, 
Comm. in LV. Lib. Reg. et Pavalipp., 1624, fol. ; 
Hensler, Erlaiiterungen des 1. B. Sam. u. a. Sa- 
lom. Denkspriiche, Hamburg, 1795. The best 
modern Commentary seems to be that of Thenius, 
Exegetisches Handbuch, Leipzig, 1842. In_ this 
work there is an excellent Introduction, and an 
interesting detailed comparison of the Hebrew text 
in the Bible with the Translation of the LXX. 
There are no Commentaries on Samuel in Rosen- 
miiller's great work, or in the Compendium of his 
Scholia. 

The date of the composition of the book of Sam- 
uel and its authorship is discussed in all the ordi- 
nary Introductions to the Old Testament — such 
as those of Horne, Hiivernick, Keil, De Wette, 
which have been frequently cited in this work. ‘To 
these may be added the following works, which 
have appeared since the first volume of this Dic- 
tionary was printed: Bleek'’s Ainlettung in das 
Alte Testament, Berlin, 1860, pp. 355-368; Sti- 
helin's Spectelle finleitung in die Kanonischen 
Bicher des Alten Testaments, Elverfeld, 1862, pp. 
83-105; Davidson's /ntroduction to the Old Testa- 
ment, London and Edinburgh, 1862, pp. 491-536. 

E. T 


* The alleged “ mistranslation ’' (see the article 
above) of 1 Chr. xxix. 29, is of a technical rather 
than a practical character. ‘The same Hebrew word 
is indeed rendered by different terms in English, 
but only in order to express more clearly the dif- 
ferent senses in which the Helirew word must nec- 
essarily be understood. “ The history of David" 
which is written somewhere, must of course take 
history in the sense of biography; while « the his- 
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tory of Samuel,” in which it is written, must be 
the written record. ‘The passage certainly asserts 
that the prophets mentioned did write an account 
of David and his reign which was still extant in 
the time of the writer of the book of Chronicles. 
The question whether that account was the same 
with our present books of Saimuel turns upon the 
probability or improbability of still another history 
(beside Samuel and Chronicles) having been writ- 
ten of the same events when one from such author- 
ity wus already in existence. Possibly the original 
work may have been more full, and the present 
books have been more or less abridged; but in this 
case they still remain substantially, contempora- 
neous history. 

The arguments given above in favor of an early 
date of these books are entitled to more weight 
than is there allowed to them; especially the argu- 
ment from the language does not require to be so 
much qualified. ‘The instances of pure Hebrew cited 
as belonging to the time of the Captivity, with the 
single exception of Ps. cxxxvii. (which is too brief to 
support the inference from its language) all belong 
to a much earlier date. At least, if the opinion of 
Gesenius and some other scholars be considered an 
offset to the solid arguments for their earlier date, 
the question must be considered an open one; and 
these books cannot therefore be legitimately re- 
ferred to as evidence of compositions in pure He- 
brew as late as the time of the Captivity. 

On the other hand, the arguments in favor of a 
comparatively late date require important qualitica- 
tion. The expression in 1 Sam. xxvii. 6,  where- 
fore Ziklag pertaineth unto the kings of Judah 
to this day,”’ relied on to prove that the book could 
not have been composed before the accession of 
RKehoboam (B. c. 975), will not sustain the infer- 
ence. Such a clause might be a marginal note, 
crept into the text; but this supposition is unnec- 
essary. As Judah was the leading tribe, it is not 
unlikely that Aings of Judah was sometimes used 
instead of Aings of /srael to designate the mon- 
archs, even before the secession. ‘The contrary is 
asserted above: ‘+ Before the secession, the designa- 
tion of the kings was that they were kings of Is- 

rael.’” But not one of the nine references given 
happens to contain the exact expression. They are 
all “king OVER Israel,” or “king OVER ALL Is- 
rael,’’ and this is quite another matter when the 
question is one of a precise title. There are indeed 
three passages (none of which are given above) in 
which the construction is the same as in the pres- 
ent instance, the exact title « king of Israel” being 
used, with the word Ainy in Hebrew in construe- 
tion ‘with Asraed (1 Sam. xxiv. 14, xxvi. 20, 2 Sam. 
vi. 20). But those instances of this title along with 
one of “kings of Judah " do not form a sufficient 
basis for an induction. ‘There is, too, a special 
reason why “ kinys of Judah ‘’ should be here used. 
Ziklag was one of the cities originally assigned to 


Judah (Josh. xv. 31), and subsequently allotted - 


out of his territory to Simeon (xix. 5). When it 
came back from the Philistines as the private prop- 
erty of David and his descendants, it did not be- 
long to the kings of Israel as such, but only to 
those of the tribe of Judah, and particularly, it did 
not pass to the inheritance of Simeon. The first 
king was of the tribe of Benjamin; then for two 
years his son, of course a Benjamite, reigned over 
‘Call Israel’? (1 Sam. ii. 9), while David reigned 
only over Judah; during five more years David 
continued to reign over Judah only, while the rec- 
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buried — not their bodies, but only — their bones. 
In the second instance both accounts agree in the 
fact, although there is a superficial verbal opposi- 
tion in the manner of stating it. Both assert that 
Saul did not obtain counsel of the Lord, Samuel 
only mentioning that he vainly attempted to do so. 
The fact is thns expressed by Samuel: he inquire, 
but obtained no answer because of his wicked heart, 
which led him into the further sin of inquiring of 
the witch of Endor; the same fact is more briefly 
expressed in Chronicles by saying that he sinned in 
not inquiring of the Lord (i. ¢. in acting without 
his counsel), but seeking counsel of the witch. 
Most of the other instances are merely the fuller 
relation of events by one or other of the writers, 
showing that the author of Chronicles had access 
to other sources of information in addition to our 
present books of Samuel, and that he did not think 
it necessary to transcribe everything he found in 
that book. 
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ord is silent as to the sovereignty over the other 
tribes; and then at last David became king over all. 
Certainly it was natural in his reign to speak of 
Ziklag as pertaining “ unto the kings of Judah.” 

It is truly said that from certain expressions in 
the book “it is not certain that the writer lived 
more than eighty years after the incidents to which 
he alludes." It should have been added that these 
expressions furnish no probable inference that the 
writer lived more than twenfy years after the 
events. 

The “ various traditions respecting the manner 
in which Saul first became acquainted with David 
(L Sam. xvi. 14-23, xvii. 55-58), respecting the 
manner of Saul's death (1 Sam. xxxi. 2-6, 8-13, 
2 Sam. i. 2-12)," are easily shown to be quite har- 
monious. It is evident that the passage in 1 Sam. 
xvi. 18-23 is chronologically later than that in 
rvii. 55-58 (or rather, xvii. 55—-xviii. 9); for in the 




















latter David is represented as an unknown stripling, 
while in the former (ver. 18) he is “a mighty val- 
lant man, and a man of war, and prudent in mat- 
ters,” and accordingly in some chronological ar- 
rangements, as in that of Townsend, the passage is 
actually transposed, and there is then seen to be no 
inconsistency whatever in the story. In the nar- 
Tative itself, however, the former passage is a nar- 
ration by anticipation in order to complete without 
interruption the narrative begun in ver. 14. 

The other supposed inconsistency depends en- 
tirely upon the assumed truthfulness of an Amalek- 
ite who, according to his own story, had just com- 
mitted a great crime. His fabrication may have 
been “ clumsy and improbable,” as lies are apt to 
be: or it may have been, under the circumstances, 
clever, His object was to curry favor with David 
(cf. 2 Sam. iv. 10), and nothing seemed to him 
more to the purpose than to say that in Saul's ex- 
tremity he had himself actually dispatched him. 
nag had to reconcile with facts as best he 
could. 

The theory of ‘a compilation ” has surely but 
slight support in the mention of Saul's having been 
filled with the spirit of prophecy at the only times 
when he was brought into close contact with the 
company of the prophets, and of his having twice 
fallen into the power of David. There is nothing 
surprising in the fact that both these events should 
have occurred twice in the life of Saul; and even 
were the accounts of them yiven in separate books, 
they are yet so clearly distinguished in time and in 
differing circumstances, that we should still be 
compelled to regard them as separate events. 

There is nothing then to forbid, but much to fa- 
vor. the supposition that the earlier part of the 
books of Samuel was written by the prophet of 
that name, and the later parts by his successors in 
the prophetic office, Nathan and Gad; or at least 
that they wrote the original history, of which the 
present books, if an abridgment at all, must have 
been an authorized abridgment, since none other 
would have been likely to supplant the original. 

In comparing the narrative of Samuel with that 
of Chronicles, eleven points of difference are men- 
tioned, two or three of which are worthy of further 
attention. The first instance may well be classed 
amony those “ undesigned coincidences "' which so 


beautifully illustrate the trustworthiness of the 
In Chronicles no mention is 


Seripture narratives. 
made of the burning of the bodies of Saul and his 


sons recorded by Samuel; yet the fact is recog- 


‘ nised in saying that the men of Jabesh Gilead 




















We dissent from the representation, under the 


11th head, of the event narrated in 2 Sam. xxi. 
3-9, as a human sacrifice to Jehovah. 
in the same sense in which the destruction of the 
Canaanites, or any other guilty people, was a sac- 
rifice. Saul had broken the ancient treaty with 
the Gibeonites, and for this sin God afflicted the 
land. To remove the famine David offered the 
Gibeonites any satisfaction they might demand, 
and they chose to have seven of Saul's descendants 
given up to them. ‘These they hung “ up unto the 
Lord in Gibeah,” not with the remotest idea of a 
sacrifice to Him; but asa public token that they 
were themselves appeased. 
Saul's sins upon his descendants incidentally re- 
moved a danger from David's throne, it was an ad- 
vantage not of his own devising, but brought about 
by the sin and cruelty of Saul rankling in the 


It was such 


If this punishment of 


minds of the Gibeonites. F. G. 
* Recent Literature. — On the books of Samuel, 


we may also refer to Palfrey’s Lect. on the Jewish 


Scriptures, ii. 236-300, iii. 1-43 (Boston, 1840-52); 
Niigelsbach, art. Samuclis, Biicher, in Herzog’s Keal- 
Encykl. xiii. 400-412 (Gotha, 1860); and Kuenen, 
Hist. crit. des livres det Ancien Test., i. 374-399, 
567-580 (Paris, 1866); — Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel, 3¢ Ausg., Bde. ii., iii.; and Stanley, Hist. of 
the Jewish Church, vols.i., ii. The latest commen- 
taries are by Keil, Die Biicher Samuels, Leipz. 
1864 (Theil ii. Bd. ii. of the Bibl. Comm. by Keil 
and Delitzsch), Eng. trans. Edinb. 1866 (Clark's 
For. Theol. Libr.), and Wordsworth, Holy Bible, 
with Notes and Introductions, vol. ii. pt. ii. (Lond. 
1866). A new edition of Thenius's commentary 
(Kurzgef. exeg. Handb. iv.) was published in 1864. 
Other works illustrating these books are referred to 
under CHRONICLES and KINGS. A. 

SANABAS’SAR (Zanavdocapos: Alex. 3a- 
vaBdooapos: Sclmanasarus), SHESHBAZZAR 
(1 Eadr. ti. 12, 15: comp. Ezr. i. 8, 11). 

SANABAS’SARUS (Zafavdocapos; Alex. 
LavaBdorapos: Salmanasarus). SHESHBAZZAR 
(1 Esdr. vi. 18, 20; comp. Ezr. v. 14, 16). 

SAN’ASIB (avaciB: (Vat. ZavaBeis; Ald. 
Zavace(B;} Alex. Avace:B: Klinsib). The sons 
of Jeddu, the son of Jesus, are reckoned “ among 
the sons of Sanasib,"’ as priests who returned with 
Zorobabel (1 Esdr. v. 24). 


SANBAL/LAT (C2230: xavafaradr: 


(FA. 2avaBadar, etc.:] Sanaballat), Of uncer- 
tain etymology; according to Gesenius after Von 
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Bohlen, meaning in Sanskrit “giving strencth to 
the army,” but according to Fiirst “a chestnut 
tree.” A Moabite of Horonaim, as appears by his 
designation “ Sanballat the Heronite’’ (Neh. ii. 
10, 19, xiii. 28). All that we know of him from 
Scripture is that he had apparently some civil or 
military command in Samaria, in the service of 
Artaxerxes (Neh. iv. 2), and that, from the mo- 
ment of Nehemiah’'s arrival in Judsea, he set him- 
self to oppose every measure for the welfare of Je- 
rusalem, and was a constant adversary to the 
Tirshatha. His companions in this hostility were 
Tobiah the Ammonite, and Geshem the Arabian 
(Neh. ii. 19, iv. 7). For the details of their oppo- 
sition the reader is referred to the articles NEHE- 
MIAH and NEHEMIAH, Book oF, and to Neh. vi., 
where the enmity between Sanballat and the Jews 
is brought out in the strongest colors. The only 
other incident in his life is his alliance with the 
high-priest's family, by the marriage of his daugh- 
ter with one of the grandsons of Fliashib, which, 
from the similar connection formed by Tobiah the 
Ammonite (Neh. xiii. 4), appears to have been part 
of a settled policy concerted between Eliashib and 
the Samaritan faction. The expulsion from the 
priesthood of the guilty son of Joiada by Nehemiah 
must have still further widened the breach between 
him and Sanballat, and between the two parties 
in the Jewish state. Here, however, the Scriptural 
narrative ends — owing, probably, to Nehemiah's 
return to Persia — and with it likewise our knowl- 
edge of Sanballat. 

But on turning to the pages of Josephus a 
wholly new set of actions, in a totally different 
time, is broucht before us in connection with San- 
ballat, while his name is entirely omitted in the ac- 
count there given of the government of Nehemiah, 
which is placed in the reign of Xerxes. Josephus, 
after interposing the whole reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus between the death of Nehemiah and 
the transactions in which Sanballat took part, and 
utterly ignoring the very existence of Darius Nothus, 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, Ochus, ete., jumps at once to 
the reign of “ Darius the last king,’ and tells us 
(Ant. xi. 7, § 2) that Sanballat was his officer in 
Samaria, that he was a Cuthean, ¢. e. a Samaritan, 
by birth, and that he gave his daughter Nicaso in 
marriave to Manasseh, the brother of the high- 
priest Jaddua, and consequently the fourth in de- 
scent from Eliashib, who was high-priest in the 
time of Nehemiah. He then relates that on the 
threat of his brother Jaddua and the other Jews to 
expel him from the priesthood unless he divorced 
his wife, Manasseh stated the case to Sanballat, who 
thereupon promised to use his influence with king 
Darius, not only to give him Sanballat's govern- 
ment, but to sanction the building of a rival temple 
on Mount Gerizim, of which Manasseh should be 
the high-priest. Manasseh on this agreed to retain 
his wife and join Sanballat's faction, which was fur- 
ther strengthened by the accession of all those 
priests and Levites (and they were many) who had 
taken strange wives. But just at this time hap- 
pened the invasion of Alexander the Great; and 


@ He says that Alexander appointed Andromachus 
governor of Judsea and the neighboring districts ; that 
tue Samaritans murdered him ; and that Alexander on 
his returu took Samaria in revenge, and settled a col- 
ony of Macedonians in it, and the inhabitants of Sa- 
muria retired to Sichem. 

6 Such a time, e. g.,as when the book of Ecclesias- 
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Sanballat, with 7,000 men, joined him, and re- 
nounced his allegiance to Darius (Ant. xi. 8, § 4). 
Being favorably received by the conqueror, he took 
the opportunity of speaking to him in behalf of 
Manasseh. He represented to him how much it was 
for his interest to divide the streneth of the Jew- 
ish nation, and how many there were who wished 
for a temple in Samaria; and so obtained Alexan- 
der's permission to build the temple on Mount 
Gerizim, and make Manasseh the hereditary bigh- 
priest. Shortly after this, Sanballat died; but the 
temple on Mount Gerizim remained, and the She- 
chemites, as they were called, continued also as a 
permanent schism, which was continually fed by all 
the lawless and disafiected Jews. Such is Josephus’ 
account. If there is any truth in it, of course the 
Sanballat of whom he speaks is a different person 
from the Sanballat of Nehemiah, who flourished 
fully one hundred years earlier; but when we put 
tovether Josephus’ silence concerning a Nanballat 
in Nehemiali's time, and the many cvincidences in 
the lives of the Sanballat of Nehemiah and that of 
Josephus, together with the inconsistencies in Jose- 
phus’ narrative (pointed out by Pridenux, Connect. 
i. 466, 288, 290), and its disagreement with what 
Eusebius tells of the relations of Alexander with 
Samaria @ (Chron. Can. lib. post. p. 346), and re- 
member how apt Josephus is to follow any narra- 
tive, no matter how anachronistic and inconsistent 
with Scripture, we shall have no difficulty in con- 
cluding that his account of Sanballat is not histor- 
ical. It is doubtless taken from some apocryphal 
romance. now lost, in which the writer. living under 
the empire of the Gireeks, and at a tine when the 
enmity of the Jews and Samaritans was at its 
height,° chose the downfall of the Persian empire 
for the epoch, and Sanballat for the ideal instru- 
ment, of the consolidation of the Samaritan Church 
and the erection of the temple on Gerizim. To bor- 
row events from some Scripture narrative and intro- 
duce some Scriptural personage, without any regard 
to chronology or other propriety, was the regular 
method of such apocryphal books. See 1] Esdras, 
apocryphal Esther, apocryphal additions to the 
book of Daniel, and the articles on them, and the 
story inserted by the LXX. after 2 K. xii 24, & , 
with the observations on it in the art. KINGS, vol. ii. 
p- 1550. ‘To receive as historical Josephus’ narra- 
tive of the building of the Samaritan temple by 
Sanballat, circumstantial as it is in its account of 
Manasseh’s relationship to Jaddua, and Sanballat’s 
intercourse with both Darius Codomanus and Alex- 
ander the Great, and yet to transplant it, as Pri- 
deaux dues, to the time of Darius Nothus (RB. c. 
409), seems scarcely compatible with sound criti- 
cism. Jor a further discussion of this subject, see 
the article NEHEMIAH, Book oF, iii. 2096; Pri- 
deaux, Connect. i. 395-396; Geneal of our Lord, 
p. 323, &e.; Mill's Vindic. of cur Lord's Geneal. 
p- 165; Hales’ Anclys. ii. 534. A. C. H. 


* SANCTUARY. [TABERNACLE ; TEM- 
PLE. | 


SANDAL (OY 3: bxé3nua, cavddrtov). The 


ticus was written, in which we read (ch. 1. 26, 2), 
* There be two manner of nations which mine heart 
abhorreth, and the third is no vation: they that sit 
upon the mountann of Samaria, and they that dwell 
among the Philistines, and that foolish people that 
dwell in Sichem.” 


SANDAL 


sandal appears to have been the article ordinarily 
used by the Hebrews for protecting the feet. It 
consisted simply of a sole attached to the foot by 
thongs. The Hebrew term nu'al@ implies such an 
article, its proper sense being that of confining or 
shutting in the foot with thongs: we have also 


express notice of the thong > (F]I9W: iuds: A.V. 
“ shoe-latchet ’’) in several passages (Gen. xiv. 23; 
Is. v. 27; Mark i. 7). The Greek term Sxd3nua 
properly applies to the sandal exclusively, as it 
means what is bound under the foot; but no stress 
can be laid on the use of the term hy the Alexan- 
drine writers, as it was applied to any covering of 
the foot, even to the military caliga of the Romans 
(Joseph. B. J. vi. 1, § 8). A similar observation 
applies to gay8dAsov, which is used in a general, 
and not in its strictly classical sense, and was 
adopted in a Hebraized form by the Talmudists. 
We have no description of the sandal in the Bible 
itself. but the deficiency can be supplied from col- 
Interal sources. Thus we learn from the Talmud- 
ists that the materials employed in the construction 
of the sole were either leather, felt, cloth, or wood 
(Mishn. Jedte. 12, $§ 1, 2), and that it was occa- 
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Egyptian Sandals. 


sionally shod with iron (Sadd. 6, § 2). In Egypt 
various fibrous substances, such as palm leaves and 
papyrus stalks, were used in addition to leather 
(Herod. ii. 37; Wilkinson, ii. 332, 333), while in 
Assyria, wood or leather was employed (Layard, 
Nin. ii. 323, 324). In Egypt the sandals were 
usnally turned up at the toe like our skates, though 
other forms, rounded and pointed, are also exhib- 
ited. In Assyria the heel and the side of the foot 
were encased, and sometimes the sandal consisted 
of little else than this. This does not appear to 
have been the case in Palestine, for a heel-strap was 
essential to a proper sandal (Jebam. 12, § 1). 
Great attention was paid by the ladies to their san- 
dals; they were made of the skin of an animal 
named tachash (Fz. xvi. 10), whether a hyena or 
a seal (A. V. “ badger'’) is doubtful: the skins of 
a fish (a species of Halicore) are used for this pur- 


@ In the A. V. this term is invariably rendered 
™ shoes."" There is, however, little reason to think 
that the Jews really wore shoes, and the expressions 
which Carpzov (Apparat. pp. 781, 782) quotes to prove 
that they did — (namely, put the blood of war in 
his shoes,” 1 K. 1i.5; ‘make men go over in shoes,” 
Is. xi. 15), are equally adapted to the sandal — the 
first signifying that the blood was sprinkled on the 
thong of the sandal, the second that men should cross 
the river on foot instead of in boats. The shoes found 
oe Egypt probably belonged to Greeks (Wilkinson, il. 

) . 
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pose in the peninsula of Sinai (Robinson, Bibl. Res. 
i. 116). The thongs were handsomely embroidered 
(Cant. vii. 1; Jud. x. 4, xvi. 9), as were those of 
the Greek ladies (Dict. of Ant. s. v. ‘ Sanda- 
lium”). Sandals were worn by all classes of soci- 
ety in Palestine, even by the very poor (Am. viii. 
6), and both the sandal and the thoug or shoe- 
latchet were so cheap and common, that they passed 
into a proverb for the most insignificant thing ((:en. 


a eee 








Assyrian Sandals. (From Layard, li. 234.) 


xiv. 23; Eeclus. xlvi. 19). They were not, how- 
ever, worn at all periods; they were dispensed with 
in-doors, and were only put on by persons about to 
undertake some business away from their homes; 
such as a military expedition (Is. v. 27; Eph. vi. 
15), or a journey (Ex. xii. 11; Josh. ix. 5, 13; 
Acts xii. 8): on such occasions persons carried an 
extra pair, a practice which our |ord objected to as 
far as the Apostles were concerned (Matt. x. 10; 
comp. Mark vi. 9, and the expxession in Luke x. 4, 
“do not carry,” which harmonizes the passages). 
An extra pair might in certain cases be needed, as 
the soles were liable to be scon worn out (Josh. ix. 
5), or the thongs to be broken (Is. v. 27). During 
meal-times the feet were undoubtedly uncovered, as 
implied in Luke vii. 38; John xiii. 5, 6, and in the 
exception specially made in reference to the Paschal 
feast (Ex. xii. 11): the same custom must have 


prevailed wherever reclining at meals was practiced _ 


(comp. Plato, Sympos. p. 213). It was a mark of 
reverence to cast off the shoes in approaching a 
place or person of eminent sanctity: © hence the 
command to Moses at the bush (Ix. iii. 5) and to 
Joshua in the presence of the angel (Josh. v. 15). 
In deference to these injunctions the priests are 
said to have conducted their ministrations in the 
Temple barefoot pearl i Kx. iii. quest. 7), 
and the Talmudists even forbade any person to pass 
through the Temple witb shoes on (Mishn. Berach. 
9,§ 5). This reverential act was not peculiar to 
the Jews: in ancient tines we have instances of it 
in the worship of Cybele at Rome (Prudent. Peris. 
154), in the worship of Isis as represented in a pic- 
ture at Herculaneum (Ant. d £rcol. ii. 320), and 
in the practice of the Egyptian priests, according 





b The terms applied to the removal of the shoe 
(Y 2m, Deut. xxv. 10; Is. xx. 2; and now, Ruth 


iv. 7) imply that the thongs were either so numerous 
or #0 broad as almost to cover the top of the foot. 

ce It is worthy of observation that the term used 
for © putting off’? the shoes on these occasions is pe- 


cullar (Oya), and conveys the notion of violence 
and haste. 
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to Sil. Ital. iii. 28. In modern times we may com- 
pare the similar practice of the Mohammedans of 
Palestine befure entering a mosque (Robinson's 
Reseurches, ii. 36), and particularly before entering 
the Kaaba at Mecca (Burckhardt’s Aradia, i. 270), 
of the Yezidis of Mesopotamia before entering the 
tomb of their patron saint (Layard's Nin. i. 282), 
and of the Samaritans as they tread the summit of 
Mount Gerizim (Robinson, ii. 278). The practice 
of the modern Egyptians, who take off their shoes 
before stepping on to the carpeted lcetcin, appears 
to be dictated by a feeling of reverence rather than 
cleanliness, that spot being devoted to prayer (Lane, 
i. 35). It was also an indication of violent emo- 
tion, or of mourning, if a person appeared barefoot 
in public (2 Sam. xv. 80; Is. xx. 2; Ez. xxiv. 17, 
23). ‘This again was held in common with other 
nations, as instanced at the funeral of Augustus 
(Suet. Aug. 100), and on the occasion of the sol- 
emn processions which derived their name of Nudt- 
pedulia from this feature (Tertull. Aol. 40). To 
carry or to unloose a person's sandal was a menial 
office betokening great inferiority on the part of the 
person performing it; it was hence selected by 
John the Baptist to express his relation to the 
Messiah (Matt. iii. 11; Mark i. 7; John i. 27; 
Acts xiii. 25). ‘The expression in Pas. lx. 8, eviii. 
9, “ over Edom will I cast out my shoe,” evidently 
signifies the subjection of that country, but the 
exact point of the comparison is obscure; for it may 
refer either to the custom of handing a sandal to a 
slave, or to that of claiming possession of a property 
by planting the foot on it, or of acquiring it by the 
symbolic action of casting the shoe, or again, Edom 
may be regarded in the still more subordinate posi- 
tion of a shelf on which the sandals were rested 
while their owner bathed his feet. The use of the 
shoe in the transfer of property is noticed in Ruth 
iv. 7, 8, and a similar significancy was attached to 
the act in connection with the repudiation of a Le- 
Virate marriage (Deut. xxv. 9). Shoe-making, or 
rather strap-making (1. e. making the straps for the 
sandals), was a recognized trade among the Jews 
(Mishn. Pesach. 4, § 6). W. L. B. 


SAN’HEDRIM (accurately Sanhedrin, 


PYYTIO, formed from curdSpiov: the attempts 
of the Rabbins to find a Hebrew etymology are 
idle; Buxtorf, Lex. Chald. s. v.), called also in the 
Talmud the great Sanhedrin, the supreme council 
of the Jewish people in the time of Christ and 
earlier. In the Mishna it is also styled J°J JVB, 
Beth Pin, “house of judgment." 

1. The ortiin of this assembly is traced in the 
Mishna (Sanhedr. i. 6) to the seventy elders 
whom Moses was directed (Num. xi. 16, 17) to 
associate with him in the government of the Israel- 
ites. ‘This body continued to exist, according to 
the Rabbinical accounts, down to the close of the 
Jewish commonwealth. Among Christian writers 
Schickhard, Isaac Casaubon, Salmasius, Selden, 
and Grotius have held the same view. Since the 
time of Vorstius, who took the ground (De Syn- 
hedriis, §§ 25-40) that the alleged identity between 
the assembly of seventy elders mentioned in Num. 
xi. 16, 17, and the Sanhedrim which existed in 
the later period of the Jewish commonwealth, was 
simply a conjecture of the Rabbins, and that there 
are no traces of such a tribunal in Deut. xvii. 8, 
10, nor in the age of Joshua and the Judges, nor 
during the reign of the kings, it has been gener- 
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ally admitted that the tribunal established by 
Moses was probably temporary, and did not cun- 
tinue to exist after the Israelites had entered Pal- 
estine (Winer, Realworterd. art. “ Synedrium "’). 

In the lack of definite historical information as 
to the establishment of the Sanhedrim, it can only 
be said in general that the Greek etymology of the 
name seems to point to a period subsequent to the 
Macedonian supremacy in Palestine. Livy ex- 
pressly states (xiv. 32), ‘pronuntiatum quod ad 
statum Macedoniz pertinebat, senatores, quos syne- 
dros vocant, legendos esee, quorum consilio respub- 
lica administraretur."” The fact that Herod, when 
procurator of Galilee, was summoned before the 
Sanhedrim (B. Cc. 47) on the ground that in put- 
ting men to death he bad usurped the authority 
of the body (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 9, § 4) shows that 
it then possessed much power and was not of very 
recent origin. If the yepovala ray ‘lovdaiwy, 
in 2 Macc. i. 10, iv. 44, xi. 27, designates the San- 
hedrim — as it probably does — this is the earliest 
historical trace of its existence. On these grounds 
the opinion of Vorstius, Witsius, Winer, Keil, 
and others, may be regarded as probable, that the 
Sanhedrim described in the Talmud arose after 
the return of the Jews from Babvlon, and in the 
time of the Seleucide or of the Hasmonean 
princes. 

In the silence of Philo, Josephus, and the Mishna, 
respecting the constitution of the Sanhedrim, we 
are obliged to depend upon the few incidental no- 
tices in the New Testament. From these we gather 
that it consisted of dpysepeis. chief priests, or the 
heads of the twenty-four classes into which the 
priests were divided (including probably those who 
had been high-priests), rpeaBurepo:, elders, men of 
age and experience, and + ets, scribes, law- 
yers, or those learned in the Jewish law (Matt 
xxvi. 57, 59; Mark xv. 1; Luke xxii. 66; Acts 
v. 21). 

2. The number of members is usually given as 
seventy-one, but this is a point on which there is 
not a perfect agreement among the learned. The 
nearly unanimous opinion of the Jews is given in 
the Mishna (Sanhedr. i. 6): “the great Sanhe- 
drim consisted of seventy-one judges. How is this 
proved? From Num, xi. 16, where it is said, 
‘gather unto me seventy men of the elders of 


Israel.’ To these add Moses, and we have seventy- 
one. Nevertheless R. Judah says there were 
seventy.’’ The same difference made by the addi- 


tion or exclusion of Moses, appears in the works 
of Christian writers, which accounts for the varia- 
tions in the books between seventy and seventy- 
one. Baronius, however (Ad. Arn. 31, § 10), and 
many other Roman Catholic writers, together with 
not a few Protestants, as Drusius, Grotius, Pri- 
deaux, Jahn, Bretschneider, etc., hold that the 
true number was seventy-two, on the ground that 
Eldad and Medad, on whom it is expressly said the 
Spirit rested (Num. xi. 26), remained in the camp 
and should he added to the seventy (see Hartmann, 
Verbindung des A. T. p. 182; Selden, De Synedr. 
lib. ii. cap. 4). Between these three numbers, 
that given by the prevalent Jewish tradition is cer- 
tainly to be preferred; but if, as we have seen, 
there is really no evidence for the identity of the 
seventy elders summoned by Moses, and the 
Sanhedrim existing after the Babylonish Captivity, 
the argument from Num. xi. 16 in respect to the 
number of members of which the latter body con- 
sisted, has no force, and we are left, as Keil main- 
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tains (Archdologie, ii. § 259), without any certain 
information on the point. 

The president of this body was styled N‘Z), 
Nasi, and, according to Maimonides and Lightfoot, 
was chosen on account of his eminence in worth 
and wisdom. Often. if not generally, this pre- 
eminence was accorded to the high-priest. That 
the high-priest presided at the condemnation of 
Jesus (Matt. xxvi. 62) is plain from the narra~ 
tive. The vice-president, called in the Talmud 


Wt bp! aN, ‘‘father of the house of judg- 
ment,”’ sat at the right hand of the president. 


Some writers speak of a second vice-president, styled | ‘ 


De), “wise,” but this is not sufficiently con- 
firmed (see Selden, De Synedr. p. 156 ff.). The 
Rabylonian Gemara states that there were two 
scribes, one of whom registered the votes for ac- 
quittal, the other those for condemnation. In Matt. 
xxvi. 58; Mark xiv. 54, &c., the lictors or attend- 
ante of the Sanhedrim are referred to under the 
name of Swnpéra:r. While in session the Sanhe- 
drim sat in the form of a half-circle (Gem. Hieros. 
Const. vii. ad Sunhedr. i.), with all which agrees 
the statement of Maimonides (quoted by Vor- 
stius): “him who excels all others in wisdom they 
appoint head over them and head of the assembly. 
And he it is whom the wise everywhere call NAst, 
and he is in the place of our master Moses. Like- 
wise him who is the oldest among the seventy, they 
place on the right hand, and him they call ‘ father 
of the house of judyment.’ The rest of the 
seventy sit before these two, according to their 
dignity, in the form of a semicircle, so that the 
president and vice-president may have them all in 
sight.’* . 

3. The place in which the sessions of the San- 
hedrim were ordinarily held was, according to the 


Talmud, a hall called SVW4A3, Gazzith (Sanhedr. x.), 
supposed by Lightfoot (Works, i. 2005) to have 
been situated in the southeast corner of one of the 
courts near the Temple building. In special exi- 
gencies, however, it seenis to have met in the resi- 
dence of the high-priest (Matt. xxvi. 3). Forty 
years before the destruction of Jerusalem, and con- 
sequently while the Saviour was teaching in Pales- 
tine, the sessions of the Sanhedrim were removed 
from the hall Gazzith to a somewhat greater dis- 
tance from the Temple building, although still on 
Mt. Moriah (Abod. Zara, i. Gem. Babyl. ad San- 
hedr. v.). After several other changes, its seat was 
Aaa established at ‘Tiberias (Lightfoot, Works, 
i. 365). 
Asa judicial body the Sanhedrim constituted a 
court, to which belonged in the first 
instance the trial of a tribe fallen into idolatry, 
false prophets, and the high-priest (Mishna, San- 
hedr. i.); also the other priests (Middoth, v.). 
As an administrative council it determined other 
important matters. Jesus was arraigned before 
this body as a false prophet (John xi. 47), and 
Peter, John, Stephen, and Paul as teachers of 
error and deceivers of the people. From Acts ix. 
2 it appeara that the Sanhedrim exercised a degree 
of authority beyond the limits of Palestine. Ac- 
cording to the Jerusalem Gemara (quoted by 
Selden, lib. ii. c. 15, 11), the power of inflicting 
capital punishment was taken away from this tri- 
bunal forty years before the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem. With this agrees the answer of the Jews to 
Pilate (John xviii. 31), “It is not lawful for us to 
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put any man to death.” Beyond the arrest, trial, 
and condemnation of one convicted of violating the 
ecclesiastical law, the jurisdiction of the Sanhedrim 
at the time could not be extended: the confirma- 
tion and execution of the sentence in capital cases 
belonged to the Roman prvcurator. The stoning 
of Stephen (Acts vii. 56, &.) is only an apparent 
exception, for it was either a tumultuous proceed- 
ure, or, if done by order of the Sanhedrim, was 
an illegal assumption of power, as Josephus (Ant 
xx. 9, § 1) expressly declares the execution of the 
Apostle James during the absence of the procura- 
tor to have been (Winer, Realod. art. “ Syne- 
drium "’). 

The Talmud also mentions a lesser Sanhedrim 
of twenty-three members in every city in Palestine 
in which were not less than 120 householders; but 
respecting these judicial bodies Josephus is entirely 
silent. 

The leading work on the subject is Selden, De 
Synedriis et Preéfecturis Juridicis veterum Ebra- 
orum, Lond. 1650, Amst. 1679, 4to. It exhibits 
inimense learning, but introduces much irrelevant 
matter, and is written in a heavy and unattractive 
style. The monographs of Vorstius and Witsius, 
contained in Uyulini’s Thesrurus, vol. xxv., are 
able and judicious. The same volume of Ugolini 
contains also the Jerusalem and Babylonian Ge- 
maras, along with the Mishna on the Sanhedrim, 
with which may be compared Duo Tituli Talnudict 
Sanhedrin et Maccoth, ed. Jo. Coch, Amst. 1629, 
4to, and Maimonides, De Sankedris et Panis, 
ed. Houting. Amst. 1695, 4to. Hartmann, Die 
Verbindung des Alten Testaments mit dem Neuen, 
Hamb. 1831, 8vo, is worthy of consultation, and 
for a compressed exhibition of the subject, Winer, 
Realwb., and Keil, Archeolugie. G. E. D. - 


SANSAN NAH (TT3O7O [ palm-branch, Ges., 
First]: %eOevvda; Alex. Yavcavva: Sensenna), 
One of the towns in the south district of Judah, 
named in Josh. xv. 31 only. The towns of this 
district are not distributed into small groups, like 
those of the highlands or the Shefeluh; and as 
only very few of them have been yet identified, we 
have nothing to guide us to the position of San- 
sannah. {t can hardly have had any connection 
with KirJaTH-SANNAH (Kirjath-Sepber, or De- 
bir), which was probably near Hebron, many miles 
to the north of the most northern position possible 
for Sansannah. It does not appear to be men- 
tioned by any explorer, ancient or modern. Ge- 
senius (Thes. p. 962) explains the name to mean 
“¢ palm-branch;” but this is contradicted by First 
(Hw. ii. 88), who derives it from a root which 
signifies “writing.” ‘The two propositions are 
probably equally wide of the mark. The conjec- 
ture of Schwarz that it was at Simsim, on the val- 
ley of the same name, is less feasible than usual. 

The termination of the name is singular (comp. 
MADMANNARH). 

By comparing the list of Josh. xv. 26-32 with 
those in xix. 2-7 and 1 Chr. iv. 28-33, it will be 
seen that Beth-marcaboth and Hazar-susim, or 
-susah, occupy in the two last the place of Mad- 
mannah and Sansannah respectively in the first. 
In like manner Shilhim is exchanged for Sharuben 
and Shaaraim. It is difficult to believe that these 
changes can have arisen from the mistakes of 
copyists solely, but equally difficult to assign any 
other satisfactory reason. Prof. Stanley has sug- 
gested that Beth-marcaboth and Hazar-susim are 
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tokens of the trade in chariots and horses which 
arose in Solomon's time; but, if so, how comes it 
that the new names bear so close a resemblance in 
form to the old ones? G. 


SAPH (F|D [threshold, dish, Ges.]: xép; 
Alex. epe: Suph). One of the sons of the giant 
(‘Papd, Araphe) slain by Sibbechai the Husha- 
thite in the battle against the Philistines at Gob 
or Gaza (2 Sam. xxi. 18). In 1 Chr. xx. 4 he is 
called Strpat. The title of Ps. exliii. in the 
Peshito Svriac is, ‘Of David: when he slew 
Asaph (Saph) the brother of Gilyad (Goliath), 
and thanksgiving for that he had conquered.” 


SA’PHAT (Sagdr: om. in the Vulg.). SHE- 
PHATIAH 2 (1 Esdr. v. 9; comp. Ezr. ii. 4). 


SAPHATI‘AS (Zaqarlas; [Vat. Zoporias:] 
Saphatias), SHWEPHATIAH 2 (1 Esdr. viii. 34; 
comp. Ezr. viii. 8). 

SA’PHETH (adgut; [Vat? Xapuer; Ald. 
Xapeb:] Alex. SapvOs: Sephegt). SHEPHATIAH 
(1 Eadr. v. 33; comp. Ezr. ii. 57). 


SAPHIR (MEW, [i. e. Shaphir, fair, beau- 
tiful): Kades: pulchra, but in Jerome's Com- 
ment. Saphir). One of the villages addressed by 
the prophet Micah (i. 11), but not elsewhere men- 
tioned. By Eusebius and Jerome (Onomast. 
‘Saphir ’’) it is described as “in the mountain 
district between Fleutheropolis and Ascalon.’’ In 
this direction a village called es-Sarrifir still exists 
(or rather three with that name, two with affixes), 
possibly the representative of the ancient Saphir 
(Rob. Bibl. Pes. ii. 84 note; Van de Velde, Syr. 
g§ Pal. p.159). £s-Saredyir lies seven or eight miles 
to the N. E. of Ascalon, and about 12 W. of eit- 
Jibrin, to the right of the coast road from (raza. 
Tobler prefers a village called Saber. close to Sa- 
wifir, containing a copious and apparently very an- 
cient well (4¢te Wanderung, p. 47). In one impor- 
tant respect, however, the position of neither of 
these agrees with the notice of the QOnomasticon, 
since it is not near the mountains, but on the open 
plain of the Shefelah. But as Beit-Jibrin, the 
ancient Fleutheropolis, stands on the western slopes 
of the mountains of Judah, it is difticult to under- 
stand how any place could be westward of it (2. e. 
between it and Ascalon), and yet be itself in the 
mountain district, unless that expression may refer 
to places which, though situated in the plain, were 
for some reason considered as belonging to the 
towns of the mountains. We have already seen 
reason to suspect that the reverse was the case with 
some others. [KEILAH; NEZIB, etc.] 

Schwarz, though aware of the existence of Sa- 
warr (p. 116), suggests as the most feasible iden- 
tification the village of Safrtyeh, a couple of miles 
N. W. of Lydda (p. 136). The drawback to this is, 
that the places mentioned by Micah appear, as far 
as we can trace them, to be mostly near Beit/ibrin, 
and in addition, that Safirtyeh is in clear contra- 
diction to the notice of Lusebius and Jerome. 

(x. 

SAPPHI’RA (Sardgeipn—either sapphire, 
from gamgeipos, or beautiful, from the Syriac 


N™TWHW). The wife of Ananias, and the partici- 
pator both in his guilt and in his punishment 
(Acts v. 1-10). The interval of three hours that 
elapsed between the two deaths, Sapphira's igno- 
rance of what had happened to her husband, and 
the predictive language of St. Peter towards her, 


SARAH 


are decisive evidences as to the supernatural char. 
acter of the whole transaction. ‘The history of 
Sapphira's death thus supplements that of Ananias, 
which might otherwise have been attributed to 
natural causes. W. L. B. 


SAPPHIRE (8D, seppir: odwpeipos: 
sapphirus). A precious stone, apparently of a 
bright blue color, see Icx. xxiv. 10, where the God 
of Israel is represented as being seen in vision by 
Moses and the Elders with “a paved work of a 
sappir stone, and as it were the body of heaven in 
its clearness ’’ (comp. Iz. i. 26). The sajjir was 
the second stone in the second row of the high- 
priest's breastplate (Icx. xxviii. 18); it was ex- 
tremely precious (Job xxviii. 16); it was one of 
the precious stones that ornamented the king of 
Tyre (Ez. xxviii. 13). Notwithstanding the iden- 
tity of name between our sapphire and the edrge- 
pos and sapphirus of the Greeks and Romans, it is 
generally agreed that the sppiirus of the ancients 
was not our gem of that name, namely, the azure 
or indigo-blue, crystalline variety of Corundum, but 
our lapistazuls (altra-marine); this point may 
be regarded as established, for Vliny (//. NV. xxxvii. 
9) thus speaks of the supphirus: “It is refuleent 
with spots of gold, of an azure color sometimes, 
but not often purple; the best kind comes from 
Media; it is never transparent, and is not well 
suited for engraving upon when intersected with 
hard crystalline particles." This description an- 
swers exactly to the character of the lapis-lazuli; 
the “crystalline particles of Pliny are crystals of 
irou pyrites, which often occur with this mineral 
It is, however, not so certain that the sappir of 
the Hebrew Hible is identical with the lapis-lazuli; 
for the Scriptural requirements demand transpar- 
ency, great value, and good material for the en- 
graver’s urt, all of which combined characters the 
lapis-lazuli does not possess in any yreat decree. 
Mr. King (Antique Gems, p. 44) says that intagli 
and cainei of Roman times are frequent in the 
material, but rarely any works of much merit. 
Again, the sappir was certainly pellucid, “sane 
apud Judsos,"' says Braun (Ve Vest. Src. p. 680, ed. 
1680), *saphiros pellucidas notas fuisse manifestis- 
simum est, adeo etiam ut pellucidum illorum phi- 


losophis dicatur “OD, saphir.’ Beckmann 
(Hist. of Invent. i. 472) is of opinion that the 
sappir of the Hebrews is the saine as the lapis- 
lazuli; Rosenmiiller and Braun ayree in favor of 
its being our sapphire or precious Corundum. We 
are inclined to adopt this latter opinion, but are 
unable to come to any satisfactory conclusion. 
W.H. 

SA’RA (Xdgsa: Sera). 1. Saran, the wife 
of Abraham (Heb. xi. 11; 1 Pet. iii. 6). 

2. The daughter of Raguel, in the apocryphal 
history of Tobit. As the story goes, she had been 
married to seven husbands, who were all slain on 
the wedding night by Asmodeus, the evil spirit, 
who loved her (Tob. iii. 7). The breaking of 
the spell and the chasing away of the evil spirit by 
the ‘fishy fume,” when Sara was married to 
Tobias, are told in chap. viii. 


SARABI’AS (ZapaBias: Sarebias). SHERE- 
BIAH (1 Esdr. ix. 48; comp. Neh. viii. 7). 


SA’RAH (Fry, princess: Zdp5a: Sara: 


originally “NY: Xdpa: Sarai). 1. The wife of 
Abraham and inother of Isaac. 


SARAH 


Of her birth and parentage we have no certain 
account in Scripture. Her name is first introduced 
in Gen. xi. 29. as follows: “Abram and Nahor 
took them wives: the name of Abram’s wife was 
Sarai: and the name of Nahor’s wife was Milcah, 
the daughter of Haran, the father of Milcah and 
the father of Iscah."" In Gen. xx. 12, Abraham 
speaks of her as “his sister, the daughter of the 
same father, but not the dauyhter of the same 
mother.’’ The common Jewish tradition, taken 
for granted by Josephus (Ant. i. c. 6, § 6) and by 
St. Jerome ( Quest. Hebr.ad Genesin, vol. iii. p. 323, 
ed. Ben. 17:35), is that Sarai is the same as Iscah, 
the daughter of Haran, and the sister of Lot, who 
is called Abraham's “ brother" in Gen. xiv. 14, 16. 
Judging from the fact that Rebekah, the grand- 
daughter of Nahor, was the wife of Isnac the son 
of Abraham, there is reason to conjecture that 
Abraham was the youngest brother, so that his 
wife might rot improbably be younger than the 
wife of Nahor. It is certainly strange, if the tra- 
dition be true, that no direct mention of it is found 
in Gen. xi. 29. But it is not improbable in itself; 
it supplies the account of the descent of the mother 
of the chosen race, the omission of which in such a 
passage is most unlikely; and there is no other to 
set against it. 

The change of her name from ‘ Sarai" to “ Sa- 
rah” was made at the same time that Abram’s 
name was changed to Abraham, on the establish- 
ment of the covenant of circumcision between him 
and God. That the name “ Sarah" signifies ** prin- 
cess’? is universally acknowledved. But the mean- 
ing of “Sarai” is still a subject of controversy. 
The older interpreters (as, for example, St. Jerome 
in Quest. Hebr., and those who follow him) sup- 
pose it to mean “my princess;”’ and explain the 
change from Sarai to Sarah, as signifying that she 
was no longer the queen of one fainily, but the 
royal ancestress of “all families of the earth."’ ‘They 


also suppose that the addition of the letter TT, as 
taken from the sacred Tetragrammaton Jehovah, to 
the names of Abram and Sarai, mystically signified 
their being received into covenant with the Lord. 
Awong modern Hebraists there is great diversity of 
interpretation. One opinion, keeping to the same 
general derivation as that referred to above, explains 
“ Sarai‘’ as “ noble,” “nobility,” etc., an explana- 
tion which, even more than the other, labors under 
the objection of giving little force to the change. 
Another opinion supposes Sarai to be a contracted 


form of mt (Sérdyth), and to signify “ Jeho- 
vah is ruler.”” But this gives no force whatever to 


the change, and besides introduces the same name 
Jah into a proper name too early in the bistory. 


A third (following Ewald) derives it from rm, 
a root which is found in Gen. xxxii. 28, Hos. xii. 
4, in the sense of “to fizht,"’ and explains it as 
‘* contentious" (sfrettsiichtiy). This last seems to 
be etymoloyically the most probable, and differs 
from the others in giving great force and dignity 
to the change of name. (See Ges. 7hes. vol. iii. 
p. 1338 6.) 

Her history is, of course, that of Abraham. 
She came with him from Ur to Haran, from Haran 


@ Note the significant remark on Isaac’s marriage 
(Gen. xxiv. 67), Isaac was comforted after his moth- 
er’s death.” There is a Jewish tradition, based ap- 
parently on the mention of Sarah's death almost im- 
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to Canaan, and accompanied him in all the wander- 
ings of his life. Her only independent action is 
the demand that Hagar and Ishmael should be cast 
out, far from all rivalry with her and Isaac; a 
demand, symbolically applied in Gaal. iv. 22-31 to 
the displacement of the Old Covenant by the New. 
The times in which she plays the most important 
part in the history, are the times when Abraham 
was sojourning, first in Egypt, then in Gerar, and 
where Saruh shared his deceit, towards Pharaoh 
and towards Abimelech. On the first occasion, 
about the middle of her life, her personal beauty is 
dwelt upon as its cause (Gen. xii. 11-15); on the 
second, just before the birth of Isaac, at a time 
when she was old (thirty-seven years before her 
death), but when her vigor had been miraculously 
restored, the same cause is alluded to, as supposed 
by Abraham, but not actually stated (xx. 9-11). 
In both cases, especially the last, the truthfulness 
of the history is seen in the unfavorable contrast 
in which the conduct both of Abraham and Sarah 
stands to that of Pharaoh and Abimelech. She 
died at Hebron at the age of 127 years, 28 years 
before her husband, and was buried by him in the 
cave of Machpelah, Her burial place, purchased 
of Ephron the Hittite, was the only possession of 
Abraham in the land of promise; it has remained, 
hallowed in the eyes of Jews, Christians, and Mo- 
hammedans alike, to the present day; and in it the 
‘shrine of Sarah”’ is pointed out opposite to that 
of Abraham, with those of Isaac and Rebekah on 
the one side, and those of Jacob and Leah on the 
other (see Stanley's Lect. on Jewish Church, app. 
li. pp. 484-509). 

Her character, like that of Abraham, is no ideal 
type of excellence, but one thoroughly natural, in- 
ferior to that of her husband, and truly feminine, 
both in its excellences and its defects. She is the 
mother, even more than the wite. Her natural 
motherly attection is seen in her touching desire 
for children, even from her bondmaid, and in her 
unforgiving jealousy of that bondmaid, when she 
became a mother; in her rejoicing over her son 
Isaac, and in the jealousy which resented the 
slizhtest insult to him, and forbade Ishmael to 
share his sonship. It makes her cruel to others as 
well as tender to her own,? and is remarkably con- 
trasted with the sacrifice of natural feeling on the 
part of Abraham to Giod's command in the last 
ease (Gen. xxi. 12). To the same character belong 
her ironical laughter at the promise of a child, long 
desired, but now beyond all hope; her trembling 
denial of that. laughter, and her change of it to the 
laughter of thankful joy, which she commemorated 
in the name of Isaac. It is a character deeply 
and truly affectionate, but inpulsive, jealous, and 
imperious in its affection. It is referred to in the 
N. ‘I’. as a type of conjugal obedience in 1 Pet. iii. 
6, and as one of the types of faith in Heb. xi. 11 

A. B. 


2, (TIT: xdpa: [Vat.! M. Kapa:] Sara.) 
SERAH the daughter of Asher (Num. xxvi. 46). 


SA’RAI [2 syl.] (“2 [see below]: dpa: 
Sarat). The original name of Sarah, the wife of 
Abraham. It is always used in the history from 





mediately after the sacrifice of Isaac, that the shock 
of it killed her, and that Abraham found her dead op 
his return from Moriah. 
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Gen. xi. 29 to xvii. 15, when it was changed to 
Sarah at the same time that her husband’s name 
from Abram became Abraham, and the birth of 
Isaac was more distinctly foretold. The meaning 
of the name appears to be, as Ewald has sug- 
gested, “contentious."" [SARAR.] 

SARA'IAS [3 syl.] (Sapaias: om. in Vulg.). 
L. Seraran the high-priest (1 Esdr. v. 5). 

2. (Afapalas: Alex. [Ald.] Yapalas: Azarias, 
Azareus.) SERALAH the father of Ezra (1 Esdr. 
viii. 1; 2 Eedr. i. 1). 


SAR’AMEL ([{Rom.] Alex. Zapauéa; [Sin. 
and] other MSS. *AcapauéA : Asaramel). The 
name of the place in which the assembly of the 
Jews was held at which the high-priesthood was 
conferred upon Simon Maccabseus (1 Mace. xiv. 
28). The fact that the name is found only in this 
passage has led to the conjecture that it is an im- 
perfect version of a word in the original Hebrew or 
Syriac, from which the present Greek text of the 
Maccabees is a translation. Some (as Castellio) 
have treated it as a corruption of Jerusalem: but 
this is inadmissible, since it is inconceivable that 
so well-known a name should be corrupted. The 
other conjectures are enumerated by Grimm in the 
Kurzgef. exegetisches Handb. on the passage. A 
few only need be named here, but none seem per- 
fectly satisfactory. All appear to adopt the read- 
ing Asaramel. 1. Hahatsar Millo, “the court 
of Millo,’’ Millo being not improbably the citadel 
of Jerusalem [vol. iii. p. 1937]. This is the con- 
jecture of Grotius, and has at least the merit of 
ingenuity. 2. Hahatsar Am El, “the court of 
the people of God, that is, the great court of the 
Temple.” This is due to Ewald (Gesch. iv. 387), 
who compares with it the well-known Sarveth 
Sabanai £1, given by Eusebius as the title of the 
Maccabean history. [See MaccaBEEs, vol. ii. p. 
1718.) 3. Hasshaar Am El, “the gate of the 
people of God,”’ adopted by Winer (Realré.). 4. 
Hassar Am El, “ prince of the people of God,” as 
if not the name of a place, but the title of Simon, 
the “in” having been inserted by puzzled copyists. 
This is adopted by Grimin himself. It has in its 
favor the fact that without it Simon is here styled 
high-priest only, and his second title, “captain and 
governor of the Jews and priests” (ver. 47), is 
then omitted in the solemn official record — the 
very place where it ought to be found. It also 
seems to be countenanced by the Peshito-Syriac 
version, which certainly omits the title of ‘“ high- 
priest,”’ but inserts Rabba de Israel, “ leader of 
Israel.” None of these explanations, however, can 
be regarded as entirely satisfactory. G. 


SA’RAPH (FW (burning, fiery, poison- 
ous]: dp; [Vat. Xama:] IJncendens). Men- 
tioned in 1 Chr. iv. 22 among the descendants of 
Shelah the son of Judah. Burrington (Geneal. i. 
179) makes Seraph a descendant of Jokim, whom 
he regards as the third sun of Shelah. In the 
Targum of R. Joseph, Joash and Saraph are 
identified with Mahlon and Chilion, “who mar- 


ried (1Y3) in Moab.” 
SARCHED’/ONUS ({Rom. Vat.] ayxep- 
Bovds, [Alex.] ayepddy, [Ald. Zapyeddvos :] 


Archedonassar, Achenossar, Sarcedonassar), a col- 
lateral form of the name Esar-haddon [EsAR-HAD- 


@ Junius and Tremellius render it by in atrio munt- 
tionis. 


SARDIS 


DON], occurring Tob. i. 21. The form in A. V. for 
Sacherdonus appears to be an oversight. [It comea 
from the Aldine edition. — A.] B. F. W. 


SARDE'US (Zepadlas; Alex. ZapSa:os [so 
Tisch., but Zapdaas, Baber’s ed.; Ald. Zapdaios ?] 
Tebedins). Aztza (1 Esdr. ix. 28; comp. Ezr. 
x. 27). 


SARDINE, SARDIUS (DTN, édem: odp- 
Siov: sardius) is, according to the LXX. and 
Josephus (Bell. Jud. v. 5, § 7), the correct render- 
ing of the Hebrew term, which occurs in Ex. xxviii. 
17, xxxix. 10, as the name of the stone which 
occupied the first place in the first row of the high- 
priest's breastplate; it should, however, be noticed 
that Josephus is not strictly consistent with him- 
self, for in the Antiq. iii. 7, § 5, he says that the 
sardmyx was the first stone in the breastplate; 
still as this latter named mineral is merely another 
variety of agate, to which also the sard or sardius 
belongs, there is no very great discrepancy in the 
statements of the Jewish historian. The édem is 
mentioned by Ezekiel (xxviii. 13) as one of the orna- 
ments of the king of Tyre. In Rev. iv. 3, St. John 
declares that he whom he saw sitting on the 
heavenly throne “ was to look upon like a jasper 
and a sardine stone." The sixth foundation of 
the wall of the heavenly Jerusalem was a sardius 
(Rev. xxi. 20). There can scarcely be a doubt 
that either the sard or the sardonyx is the stone 
denoted by «dem. The authority of Josephus in 
all that relates to the high-priest's breastplate is of 
the greatest value, for as Braun (De Vest. Sac. 
Heb. p. 635) has remarked, Josephus was not only 
a Jew but a priest, who might have seen the breast- 
plate with the whole sacerdotal vestments a hun- 
dred times, since in his time the Temple was stand- 
ing; the Vulgate agrees with his nomenclature; in 
Jerome’s time the breastplate was still to be in- 
spected in the Temple of Concord; hence it will 
readily be acknowledged that this agreement of the 
two is of great weight. 

The sard, which is a superior variety of agate, 
has long been a favorite stone for the engraver's 
art; “on this stone,” says Mr. King (Antique 
Gems, p. 5), ‘all the finest works of the most 
celebrated artists are to be found; and this not 
without good cause, such is its toughness, facility 
of working, beauty of color, and the high polish 
of which it is susceptible, and which Pliny states 
that it retains longer than any other gem.”’ Sards 
ditter in color; there is a bright red variety which, 
in Pliny's time, was the most esteemed, and, per- 
haps, the Heb. édem, from a root which means ‘ to 
be red,’’ points to this kind; there is also a paler 
or honey-colored variety; but in all sards there is 
always a shade of yellow mingling with the red 
(see King's Ant. Gems, p.6). The sardius, ac- 
cording to Pliny (H. N. xxxvii. 7), derived its 
name from Sardis in Lydia, where it was first 
found; Babylonian specimens, however, were the 
most esteemed. The Hebrews, in the time of 
Moses, could easily have obtained their sard stones 
from Arabia, in which country they were at the 
time the breastplate was made; other precious stones 
not acquirable during their wanderings, may bate 
been brought with them from the land of their 
bondage when “they spoiled the se aaa " 


SARDIS [or SAR’DES] (Sdp8es). Acity 
situated ahout two miles to the south of the river 
Hermus, just below the range of Tmolus (Bos 
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Dagh), on a spur of which its acropolis was built.) ern Turkish carpets. Some of the woolen manu- 
It was the ancient residence of the kings of Lydia. | factures, of a peculiarly fine texture, were called 
After its conquest by Cyrus, the Persians always | YiAordmides. The hall through which the king 
kept a garrison in the citadel, on account of its} of Persia passed from his state apartments to the 
natural strength, which induced Alexander the | gate where he mounted on his horse, was laid with 
Great, when it was surrendered to him in the| these, and no foot but that of the monarch was 
sequel of the battle of the Granicus, similarly to| allowed to tread on them. In the description 
occupy it. Sardis was in very early times, both | given of the habits of a young Cyprian exquisite 
from the extremely fertile character of the neigh-| of great wealth, he is represented as reposing upon 
boring region, and from its convenient position, a|a bed of which the feet were silver, and upon which 
commercial mart of importance. Chestnuts were | these YiAordwides Zapdiaval were laid as a mat- 
first produced in the neighborhood, which procured tress. Sardis, too, was the place where the metal 
them the name of BdAavo: Zapdiavol. The art| electrum was procured (Soph. Antiy. 1037); and 
of dyeing wool is said by Pliny to have been it was thither that the Spartans sent in the sixth 
invented there; and at any rate, Sardis was the century B. C. to purchase gold for the purpose of 
entrepot of the dyed woolen manufactures, of which gilding the face of the Apollo at Amyclew. This 
Phrygia with its vast flocks (woAumpoBatwrdrn, | was probably furnished by the auriferous sand of 


Herod. v. 49) furnished the raw material. Hence | the Pactolus, a brook which came from Tmolus, 








times, the greatness of Sardis in its best days was; ery, in obtaining possession of the person of the 
much more due to its general commercial impor- | latter. After the ruin of Antiochus’s fortunes, it 
tance and its convenience as an entrepot. This | passed, with the rest of Asia on that side of Tau- 
seems to follow from the statement, that not only | rus, under the dominion of the kings of Pergamus, 
silver and gold coins were there first minted, but | whose interests led them to divert the course of 
there also the class of xdmnAo: (stationary traders | traffic between Asia and Europe away from Sardis. 
as contradistinguished from the &uropo, or travel-| Its productive soil must always have continued a 
ling merchants) first arose. It was also, at any | source of wealth; but its importance as a central 
rate between the fall of the Lydian and that of the | mart appears to have diminished from the time of 
Persian dynasty, a slave-mart. the invasion of Asia by Alexander. Of the few 

Sardis recovered the privilege of municipal gov- | inscriptions which have been discovered, all, or 
ernment (and, as was alleged several centuries | nearly all, belong to the time of the Roman empire. 
afterwards, the right of a sanctuary) upon its sur-| Yet there still exist considerable remains of the 
render to Alexander the Great, but its fortunes for | earlier days. The massive temple of Cybebe still 
the next three hundred years are very obscure. It) bears witness in its fragmentary remains to the 
changed hands more than once in the contests | wealth and architectural skill of the people that 
between the dynasties which arose after the death | raised it. Mr. Cockerell, who visited it in 1812, 
of Alexander. In the year 214 B. C., it was takem | found two columns standing with their architrave, 
and sacked by the army of Antiochus the Great, | the stone of which stretched in a single block from 
who besieged his cousin Achzeus in it for two years the centre of one to that of the other. This stone, 
before succeeding, as he at last did through treach-' although it was not the largest of the architrave, 
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be calculates must have weighed: 25 tons. 
diameters of the columns supporting it are 6 feet 
44 inches at about 35 feet beluw the capital. The 
present soil (apparently formed by the crumbling 
away of the hill which backs the temple on its 
eastern side) is more than 25 feet above the pave- 
ment. Such proportions are not inferior to those 
of the columns in the Herwum at Samos, which 
divides, in the estimation of Herodotus, with the 
Artemisium at Ephesus, the palm of preeminence 
among all the works of Greek art. And as regards 
the details, ‘the capitals appeared,’ to Mr. Cock- 
erell, “to surpass any specimen of the Jonic he had 
seen in perfection of design and execution."’ On 
the north side of the acropolis, overlooking the 
valley of the Hermus, is a theatre near 4U0 feet in 
diameter, attached to a stadium of about 1,000. 
This probably was erected after the restoration of 
Sardis by Alexander. In the attack of Sardis by 
Antiochus, described by Polybius (vii. 15-18), it 
constituted one of the chief points on which, after 
entering the city, the assaulting force was directed. 
The temple belongs to the era of the Lydian 
dynasty, and is nearly contemporaneous with the 
temple of Zeus Panhellenius in Egina, and that 
of Here in Samos. ‘To the same date may be as- 
signed the “ Valley of Sweets" (yAuats a&yxdv), 
a pleasure ground, the fame of which Polvycrates 
endeavored to rival by the so-called Laura at 
Samos. 

The modern name of the ruing at Sardis is Sert- 
Kalessi. ‘Travellers describe the appearance of the 
locality on approaching it from the N. W. as that 
of complete solitude. ‘The Pactolus is a mere thread 
of water, all but evanescent in summer time. ‘The 
Wadis-tchai (Hermus), in the neighborhood of the 
town, is hetween 50 and 60 yards wide, and nearly 
3 feet deep, but its watera are turbid and disagree- 
able, and are not only avoided as unfit for drink- 
ing, but have the local reputation of generating 
the fever which is the scourge of the neighboring 
plains. 

In the time of the emperor Tiberius, Sardis was 
desulated by an earthquake, together with eleven, 
or as Eusebius says twelve, other important cities 
of Asia. The whole face of the country is said to 
have been changed by this convulsion. In the 
case of Sardis the calamity was increased by a pes- 
tilential fever which followed; and so much com- 
passion was in consequence excited for the city at 
Rome, that its tribute was remitted for five years, 
and it received a benefaction from the privy purse 
of the emperor. ‘This was in the year 17 A.D. 
Nine years afterwards the Sardians are found 
among the competitors fur the honor of erecting, 
as representatives of the Asiatic cities, a temple to 
their benefactor. [SMyYRNA.] On this occasion 
they plead, not only their ancient services to Kome 
in the time of the Macedonian war, but their well- 
watered country, their climate, and the richness of 
the neighboring soil: there is no allusion, however, 
to the important manufactures and the commerce 
of the early times. In the time of Pliny it was 
included in the same cunvertus juridicus with Phil- 
adelphia, with the Cadueni, a Macedonian colony 
in the neighborhood, with some settlements of the 
old Meonian population, and a few other towns of 
less note. ‘These Meonians still continued to call 
Sardis by its ancient name Hyde, which it bore in 
the time of Omphale. 

The only passaye in which Sardis is mentioned 
in the Bible, is Rev. iii. 1-6. There is nothing in 
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it which appears to have any special reference to 
the peculiar circumstances of the city, or to any- 
| thing else than the moral and spiritual condition 
}of the Christian community existing there. This 
j latter was probably, in its secular relations, pretty 
nearly identical with that at Philadelphia. 
(Athenewus ii. 48, vi. 231, xii. 514, 540; Ar- 
rian, i. 17; Pliny, //. N. v. 29, xv. 23; Stepha- 
nus Byz. v. “3; Pausanias, iii. 9, 5; Diodo- 
rus Sic. xx. 107; Scholiast, Aristoph. Pac. 1174; 
Boeckh, Jnscriptiones’ Grece, Nos. 3451-3472; 
Herodotus, i. 69, 94, iii. 48, viii. 105; Strabo, xiii. 
§ 5; Tacitus, Annual. ii. 47, iii. 63, iv. 55; Cocker- 
ell, in Leake's Asia Minor, p. 343; Arundell, Dis- 
cuveries in Asia Minor, i. pp. 26-28; ‘Tchihatcheff, 
Asie Mineure, pp. 252-242.) J. W. B. 


SARDITES THE (SJIOMT [patr.]: 4 Zap- 
e3i [Vat. -8¢:]: Saredite). The descendants of 
SERED the son of Zebulon (Num. xxvi. 26). 


| 

SARDONYX (capddyvt: sardonyx) is men- 
tioned in the N. T. once only, namely, in Rev. 
xxi. 20, as the stone which garnished the fifth foun- 
dation of the wall of the heavenly Jerusalem. * By 
sardonyx,’? says Pliny (//. N. xxxvii. 6), who de- 
scribes several varieties, “was formerly understood, as 
its name implies, a sard with a white ground beneath 
it, like the tlesh under the finger-nail."". The sar- 
donyx consists of “a white opaque laver, superim- 
posed upon a red transparent stratum of the true 
red sard'"’ (Antique Gems, p. 9); it is, like the 
sard, merely a variety of agate, and is frequently 
employed by engravers for the purpose of a signet- 
ring. W. H. 

SA’REA (Sarea). One of the five scribes 
‘‘ready to write swiftly’? whom Esdras was com- 
manded to take (2 Esdr. xiv. 24). 


SAREPTA (3dpewra: Sarepta: Svriac, 
Tsarpath). The Greek form of the name which in 
the Hebrew text of the UO. T. appears as ZARE- 
PHATH. The place is designated by the same for- 
mula on its single occurrence in the N. T. (Luke 
iv. 26) that it is when first mentioned in the LX_X. 
version of 1 K. xvii. 9, “ Sarepta of Sidonia.”’ 

G. 


SAR’GON (J°27D [perh. Pers., prince of 
the sun, Ges.]: "Apva: Sargon) was one of the 
greatest of the Assyrian kings. His name is read 
in the native inscriptions as Sargina, while a town 
which he built and called after himself (now Khor- 
sabad) was known as Sarghun to the Arabian 
geographers. Ile is mentioned by name only once 
in Scripture (Is. xx. 1), and then not in an histor- 
ical book, which formerly led historians and critics 
to suspect that he was not really a king distinct 
from those mentioned in Kings and Chronicles, but 
rather one of those kings under another name. Vi- 
tringa, Otterhaus, Eichhorn, and Hupfeld identified 
him with Shalmaneser; Grotius, Lowth, and Keil 
with Sennacherib; Derizonius, Kalinsky, and Mi- 
chaelis with Fsarhaddon. All these conjectures 
are now shown to be wrong by the Assyrian in- 
scriptions, which prove Sargon to have been dis- 
tinct and different from the several monarchs named, 
and fix his place in the list — where it had been 
already assigned by Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, Ewald, 
and Winer — between Shalmaneser and Sennach- 
erib. He was certainly Sennacherib’s father, and 
there is no reason to doubt that he was his im- 
mediate predecessor. He ascended the throne of 
Assyria, as we gather from his annals, in the same 
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year that Merodach-Baladan ascended the throne 
of Babylon, which, according to Ptolemy's Canon, 
was B.C.721. He seems to have been an usurper, 
and not of royal birth, for in his inscriptions he 
carefully avoids all mention of his father. It has 
been conjectured that he took advantage of Shal- 
mianeser’s absence at the protracted siege of Sema- 
ria (2 K. xvii. 5) to effect a revolution at the seat 
of government, by which that king was deposed, 
and he himself substituted in his room. [SiHAL- 
MANESER.] It is remarkable that Sargon claims 
the conquest of Samaria, which the narrative in 
Kings appears to assign to his predecessor. He 
places the event in his first year, before any of his 
other expeditions. Perhaps, therefore, he is the 
“king of Assyria” intended in 2 K. xvii. 6 and 
xviii. 11, who is not said to be Shalmaneser, though 
we might naturally suppose so from no other name 
being mentioned.¢ Or perhaps he claimed the 
conquest as his own, though Shalimaneser really 
accomplished it, because the capture of the city oc- 
curred after he had been acknowledged king in the 
Assyrian capital. At any rate, to him belonys the 
settlement of the Samaritans (27,280 families, ac- 
cording to his own statement) in Halah, and on 
the Habor (Khabour), the river of Gozan, and (at 
a later period probably) in the cities of the Medes. 

Sargon was undoubtedly a great and successful 
warrior. In his annals, which cover a space of 
fifteen years (from B. Cc. 721 to B. c. 706), he gives 
an account of his warlike expeditions against Baby- 
Jonia and Susiana on the south, Media on the east, 
Armenia and Cappadocia towards the north, Syria, 
Palestine, Arabia, and Ecypt towards the west and 
the southwest. In Babylonia he deposed Mero- 
dach-Baladan, and established a viceroy; in Media 
he built a number of cities, which he peopled with 
captives from other quarters; in Armenia and the 
neighboring countries he gained many victories; 
while in the far west he reduced Philistia, pene- 
trated deep into the Arabian peninsula, and forced 
Egypt to submit to his arms and consent to the 
payment of a tribute. In this last direction he 
sees to have waved three wars — one in his sec- 
ond year (B. C. 720), for the possession of Gaza: 
another in his sixth year (B. Cc. 715), when Egypt 
itself was the object of attack; and a third in his 
ninth (B. c. 712), when the special subject of con- 
tention was Ashdod, which Sargon took by one of 
his generals. This is the event which causes the 
mention of Sargon's name in Scripture. Isaiah 
was instructed at the time of this expedition to 
‘“‘ put off his shoe, and go naked and barefoot,” for 
a sign that “the king of Assyria should lead away 
the Egyptians prisoners, and the Ethiopians cap- 
tives, young and old, naked and barefoot, to the 
shame of Kygypt”’ (fs. xx. 2-4). We may gather 
from this, either that Ethiopians and Egyptians 
formed part of the garrison of Ashdod and were 
captured with the city, or that the attack on the 
Philistine town was accompanied by an invasion of 
Egypt itself, which was disastrous to the Egyptians. 
The year of the attack, being n. c. 712, would fall 
into the reign of the first Ethiopian king, Sabaco 





@ There is a peculiarity of phraseology in 2 K. xvill. 
9, 10. which perhape indicates a knowledge on the purt 
of the writer that Shalmaneser was not the actual 
captor. ‘In the fourth year of Hezekiah,” he says, 
 Shalmaneser king of Assyria came up agninst Sama- 


ria. and besieged it: and at the end of three years, 
wuxr took it.” : 
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I., who probably conquered Fgypt in B. c. 714 
(Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i. 386, note 7, 2d ed.), 
and it is in agreement with this [that] Sargon 
speaks of Egypt as being at this time subject to 
Meroté. Besides these expeditions of Sargon, his 
monuments mention that he took Tyre, and re- 
ceived tribute from the Greeks of Cyprus, against 
whom there is some reason to think that he con- 
ducted an attack in person.® 

It is not as a warrior only that Sargon deserves 
special mention among the Assyrian kings. He 
was also the builder of useful works and of one of 
the most maynificent of the Assyrian palaces. He 
relates that he thoroughly repaired the walls of 
Nineveh, which he seems to have elevated from a 
provincial city of some importance to the first. posi- 
tion in the empire; and adds further, that in its 
neighborhood he constructed the palace and town 
which he made his principal residence. This was 
the city now known as “the French Nineveh,”’ or 
* Khorsabad,”’ from which the valuable series of 
Assyrian monuments at present in the Louvre is 
derived almost entirely. Traces of Saryon's build- 
ings have been found also at Nimrid and Koyun- 
jik; and his time is marked by a considerable ad- 
vance in the useful and ornamental arts, which 
seem to have profited by the connection which he 
established between Assyria and Egypt. He probably 
reigned nineteen years, from B. C. 721 to B. c. 702, 
when he left the throne to his son, the celebrated 
Sennacherib. G. R. 


BA/RID (HW [one left, a survivor]: 'Eve- 
Bexywra,° Sed8ovn; Alex. Zaphi3, Zapid: Sartd). 
A chief landmark of the territory of Zebulun, ap- 
parently the pivot of the western and southern 
boundaries (Josh. xix. 10, 12). All that can be 
gathered of its position is that it lay to the west of 
Chisloth-Tabor. It was unknown to Eusebius and 
Jerome, and no trace of it seems to have been 
found by any traveller siuce their day (Onom. 
‘‘Sarith’’). 

The ancient Syriac version, in each case, reads 
Asdod. ‘This may be only from the interchange, 
so frequent in this version, of R and D. At any 
rate, the Ashdod of the Philistines cannot be in- 
tended. . 


SA’RON (rdv Zapava; in some MSS. aoca- 
pwva, 8. @. JY IWTT [the plain}: Sarona). The 
district in which Lydda stood (Acts ix. 35 only); 
the SuAnon of the O. T. The absence of the ar- 
ticle from Lydda, and its presence before Saron, is 
noticeable, and shows that the name denotes a dis- 


trict — as in “ The Shefelah,” and in our own 
‘The Weald,”’ “ The Downs.” G. 


* * The Plain extended along the sea-coast from 
Joppa to Ciesarea, about 30 miles. Thouh con- 
nected by «ai to Lydda, in Acts ix. 35, Saron in- 
cluded that city. It has been conjectured that there 
was a village of this name, but no trace of it has 
been discovered. Luke's meaning is that not only 
the inhabitants of Lydda but of the Plain gener- 
ally, heard of the miracle and believed. H. 


b The statue of Sargon, now in the Berlin Museum, 
was found at Idalium in Cyprus. It is not very likely 
that the king’s statue would have been set up unless 
he had made the expedition in person. 

¢ This barbarous word is obtained by joining to Sa- 


rid the first word of the following verse, MOY. 
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SAROTHIE [4 syl.] (xapwo{ [Vat. -6e:]; 
Alex. [Ald.] Sapw6:é: Caroneth). The sons of 
Sarothie "’ are among the sons of the servants of 
Solomon who returned with Zorobabel, according 
to the list in 1 Fsdr. v. 34. There is nothing cor- 
responding to it in the Hebrew. 


SAR’SECHIM (DSP Ww [prince of the 
eunuchs}: Sarsachim). One of the generals of 
Nebuchadnezzar's army at the taking of Jerusalem 
(Jer. xxxix. 3). He appears to have held the office 
of chief eunuch, for Kab-saris is probably a title 
and not a proper name. In Jer. xxxix. 14, Nebu- 
shasban is called Rab-saris, “ chief eunuch,’ and 
the question arises whether Nebushasban and Sar- 
sechim may not be names of the same person. In 
the LXX., verses 3 and 13 are mixed up tovether, 
and so hopelessly corrupt that it is impossible to 
infer anything from their reading of NaBoucdxap 
. [but Comp. NaBovoapoayiu) for Sarsechim. In 
Gesenius’ Zhesaurus it is conjectured that Sarse- 
chim and Rab-saris may be identical, and both 
titles of the same oftice. 


SA’RUCH (apovy: Sarug). 
son of Reu (Luke iii. 33). 


SATAN. The word itself, the Hebrew JOU, 
is simply an ‘adversary,’ and is so used in 1 San. 
xxix. 4; 2 Sam. xix. 22; 1 K. v. 4 (LXX. égi- 
Bovaos); in 1 K. xi. 25 (LAX. dyrixeluevos): in 
Num. xxii. 22, and Ps. cix. 6 (LXX. d:dBodos and 
cognate words); in 1 K. xi. 14, 23 (LXX. gardy). 
This original sense is still found in our Lord's ap- 
plication of the name to St. Peter in Matt. xvi. 23. 
It is used as a proper name or title only four times 
in the O. T., namely, (with the article) in Job i. 6, 
12, ii. 1; Zech. iii. 1, and (without the article) in 
1 Chr. xxi. 1. In each case the L.XX. has 8:a8o- 
Aos, and the Vulvate Satan. In the N. T. the 
word is caravas, followed by the Vulgate Satanaa, 
except in 2 Cor. xii. 7, where garay is used. It is 
found in twenty-five places (exclusive of parallel pas- 
sages), and the corresponding word 6 3:aBoAos in 
about the same number. The title 6 Epywv Tow 
xéomou Tovrou is used three times; 6 wovnpds is 
used certainly six times, probably more frequently, 
and 6 weipacwy twice. 

It is with the Scriptural revelation on the sub- 
ject that we are here concerned, and it is clear, 
from this simple enumeration of passages, that it is 
to be sought in the New, rather than in the Old 
Testament. 

It divides itself naturally into the consideration 
of his existence, his nature, and his power and 
action. 

(A.) His Exisrencr. — It would be a waste of 
time to prove, that, in various degrees of clearnesg, 
the personal existence of a Spirit of Evil is revesled 
again and again in Scripture. Every quality, every 
action, Which can indicate personality, is attributed 
to him in language which cannot be explained away. 
It is not difficult to see why it should be thus re- 
vealed. It is obvious that the fact of his existence 
is of spiritual importance, and it is also clear, from 
the nature of the case, that it could not be discov- 
ered, although it might be suspected, by human 
reason. It is in the power of that reason to test 
any supposed manifestations of supernatural power, 
and any asserted principles of Divine action, which 
fall within its sphere of experience (“the earthly 
things "’ of John iii. 12); it may by such examina- 
tion satisfy itself of the truth and divinity of a Per- 
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son or a book; but, having done this, it must then 
accept and understand, without being able to test 
or to explain, the disclosures of this Divine author- 
ity upon subjects beyond this world (the * heavenly 
things,” of which it is said that none can see or 
disclose thein, save the “Son of Man who is io 
heaven ’’). 

It is true, that human thought can assert an 
@ priort probability or improbability in such state- 
ments made, based on the perception of a greater or 
leas degree of accordance in principle between the 
things seen and the things unseen, between the 
effects, which are visible, and the causes, which are 
revealed from the revions of mystery. But even 
this power of weighing probability is applicable 
rather to the fact and tendency, than to the method, 
of supernatural action. This is true even of natu- 
ral action beyond the sphere of human observation. 
In the discussion of the Plurality of Worlds, for 
example, it may be asserted without doubt, that 
in all the orbs of the universe the Divine power, 
wisdom, and goodness must be exercised; but the 
inference that the method of their exercise is found 
there, as here, in the creation of sentient and rational 
beings, is one at best of but moderate probability. 
Still more is this the case in the spiritual world. 
Whatever supernatural orders of beings may exist, 
we can conclude that in their case, as in ours, the 
Divine government must be carried on by the union 
of individual freedom: of action with the overniling 
power of God, and must tend finally to that good 
which is his central attribute. But beyond this 
we can assert nothing to be certain, and can scarcely 
even say of any part of the method of this govern- 
ment, whether it is antecedently probable or im- 
probable. 

‘Thus, on our present subject, man can ascertain 
by observation the existence of evil, that is, of facts 
and thoughts contrary to the standard which con- 
science asserts to be the true one, bringing with 
them suffering and misery as their inevitable re 
sults. If he attempts to trace them tu their causes, 
he finds them to arise, for each individual, partly 
from the power of certain internal impulses which 
act upon the will, partly from the influence of ex- 
ternal circumstances. These circumstances them- 
selves arise, either from the laws of nature and so- 
ciety, or by the deliberate action of other men. 
He can conclude with certainty, that both seri2s of 
causes must exist by the permission of God, and 
must finally be overruled to his will. But whether 
there exists any superhuman but subordinate cauge 
of the circumstances, and whether there be any 
similar influence acting in the origination of the 
impulses which move the will, this is a question 
which he cannot answer with certainty. Analogy 
from the observation of the only ultimate cause 
which he can discover in the visible world, namely, 
the free action of a personal will, may lead him, 
and generally has led him, to conjecture in the af- 
tirmative, but still the inquiry remains unanswered 
by authority. 

The tendency of the mind in its inquiry ig gen- 
erally towards one or other of two extremes. The 
tirst is to consider evil as a negative imperfection, 
arising, in some unknown and inexplicable way, 
from the nature of matter, or from some disturbing 
influences which limit the action of goodness on 
earth; in fact, to ignore as much of evil as possible, 
and to decline to refer the residuum to any positive 
cause at all. The other is the old Persian or Man- 
ichwan hypothesis, which traces the existence of 
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evil to a rival Creator, not subordinate to the Cre- 
ator of Good, though perhaps inferior to Him in 
power, and destined to be overcome by Him at last. 
Between these two extremes the mind varied, 
through many gradations of thought and countless 
forms of superstition. Each hypothesis had its ar- 
guments of probability against the other. The first 
labored under the ditticulty of being insufficient as 
an account of the anomalous facta, and indeterini- 
nate in its account of the disturbing causes; the 
second sinned ayainst that belief in the Unity of 
God and the natural supremacy uf goodness, which 
is supported by the deepest instincts of the heart. 
But both were laid in a sphere beyond human cog- 
nizance; neither could be proved or disproved with 
certainty. 

The Revelation of Scripture, speaking with au- 
thority, meets the truth, and rewoves the error in- 
herent in both these hypotheses. It asserts in the 
strongest terins the perfect supremacy of God, so 
that under his permission alone, and for his inscru- 
table purposes, evil is allowed to exist (see for 
example, Prov. xvi. 4; Is. xlv. 7; Am. iii. 6; 
comp. Rom. ix. 22, 23). It regards this evil as an 
anowaly and corruption, to be taken away bya 
new manifestation of Divine Love in the Incarna- 
tion and Atonement. The conquest of it beyan 
virtually in God's ordinance after the Fall itself, 
was effected actually on the Cross, and shall be 
perfected in ita results at the Judyment Day. 
Still Scripture recoynizes the existence of evil in 
the world, not only as felt in outward circum- 
stances (“the world '’), and as inborn in the soul 
ef man (‘the flesh *’), but also as proceeding 
from the influence of an Evil Spirit, exercising 
that mysterious power of free will, which God's 
rational creatures possess, to rebel against Him, 
and to draw others into the same rebellion (“ the 
devil **). 

In accordance with the ‘economy’ and pro- 
gressiveness of (sod's revelation, the existence of 
Satan is but gradually revealed. In the first en- 
trance of evil into the world, the temptation is 
referred only to the serpent. It is true that the 
whole narrative, and especially the spiritual nature 
of the temptation (“to be as gods ’’), which was 
united to the sensual motive, would force on any 
thoughtful reader @ the conclusion that something 
more than a mere aniinal agency was at work; 
but the time was not then come to reveal, what 
afterwards was revealed, that “he who sinneth 
is of the devil’? (1 John iii. 8), that “the old 
serpent '’ of Genesis was “called the devil and 
Satan, who deceiveth the whole world ’’ (Rev. xii. 
9, xx. 3). 

Throughout the whole period of the patriarchal 
and Jewish dispensation, this vague and imperfect 
revelation of the Source of Evil alone was given. 
The Source of all Good is set forth in al) his su- 
preme and upapproachable Majesty; evil is known 
negatively as the falling away from Him; and the 
“vanity ’’ of idols, rather than any pusitive evil 
influence, is represented as the opposite to his 
reality and goudneas. ‘The Law gives «the knowl- 
edge of sin"’ in the soul, without referring to any 
external influence of evil to foster it; it denounces 





@ See Wied. fi. 24, d0ony de ScaBorov Odvaros eionA- 
Oey eis Tow KOCKOV. 

> For this reason, if for no other, it seems impossi- 
ble to accept the interpretation of * Azazel,”’ given by 
Spencer, Hengstenberg, and others, in Lev. xvi. 8, as 
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idolatry, without even hinting, what the N. T. 
declares plainly, that such evil implied a ‘“ power 
of Satan.’’ ; 

The book of Job stands, in any case, alone 
(whether we refer it to an early or a later period) 
on the basis of “natural religion,” apart from the 
gradual and orderly evolutions of the Mosaic reve- 
lation. In it, for the first time, we find a distinct 
mention of “ Satan,’’ “the adversary" of Job. 
But it is important to remark the emphatic stress 
laid on his subordinate position, on the absence of 
all but delezated power, of all terror, and all grand- 
eur in his character. He comes among the “sons 
of God’ to present himself before the Lord; his 
malice and envy are perinitted to have scope, in 
accusation or in action, only for God's own pur- 
poses; and it is especially remarkable that no power 
of spiritual influence, but only a power over out- 
ward circumstances, is attributed to him. All this 
is widely different frum the clear and terrible reve- 
lations of the N. T. 

The Captivity brought the Israelites face to face 
with the great dualism of the Persian mythology, 
the conflict of Ormuzd with Ahriman, the co- 
ordinate Spirit of Evil. In the books written after 
the Captivity we have again the naine of ‘ Satan" 
twice mentioned; but it is confessed by all that 
the Satan of Scripture bears no resemblance to the 
Persian Ahriman. His subordination and inferi- 
ority are as strongly marked as ever. In 1 Chr. 
xxi. 1, where the name occurs without the article 
(“an adversary,’’ not ‘ the adversary '’), the com- 
parison with 2 Sam. xxiv. 1 shows distinctly that, 
in the temptation of David, Satan‘s malice was 
overruled to work out the “anger of the Lord” 
against Israel. In Zech. iii. 1, 2, “Satan” is 
6 ayridicos (a8 in 1 Pet. v. 8), the accuser of 
Joshua before the throne of God, rebuked and put 
to silence by Him (comp. Ps. cix. 6). In the case, 
as of the good angels, so also of the Evil One, the 
presence of fable and idolatry gave cause to the 
manifestation of the truth. [ANGELS, i. 97 6.] 
{t would have been impossible to guard the Israel- 
ites more distinctly from the fascination of the 
great dualistic theory of their conquerors. 

It is perhaps not difficult to conjecture, that the 
reason of this reserve as to the disclosure of the 
existence and nature of Satan is to be found in 
the inveterate tendency of the Israelites to idolatry, 
an idolatry based as usual, in great degree, on the 
supposed power of their false yuds to intlict evil. 
The existence of evil spirits is suggested to them 
in the stern prohibition and punishment of witch- 
craft (Ex. xxii. 18; Deut. xviii. 10), and in the 
narrative of the possession of men by an “evil "’ or 
“lying spirit from the Lord” (1 Sam. xvi. 14; 
1 K. xxii. 22); the tendency to seek their aid is 
shown by the rebukes of the prophets (Is. viii. 
19, &c.). But this tendency would have been in- 
creased tenfold by the revelation of the existence of 
the great enemy, concentrating round himself all 
the powers of evil and enmity against God. There- 
fore, it would seem, the revelation of the “ strong 
man armed"? was withheld until “the stronger 
than he’’ should be made manifest. 

For in the New Test. thia reserve suddenly van- 





a reference to the Spirit of Evil. Such a reference 
would not only stand alone, but would be entirely in- 
consistent with the whule tenor of the Mosaic revela- 
tion. See Day or ATUNEMENT. 
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ishes. In the interval between the Old and New 
Test. the Jewish mind had pondered on the scanty 
revelations already given of evil spiritual influegce. 
But the Apocryphal Books (as, for example, Tobit 
and Judith), while dwelling on “demons” (3a:uo- 
via), have no notice of Satan. The same may be 
observed of Josephus. The only instance té the 
contrary is the reference already made to Wisd. ii. 
24. It is to be noticed also that the Targums often 
introduce the name of Satan into the descriptions 
of sin and temptation found in the O. T.; as for 
example in Ex. xxxii. 19, in connection with the 
worship of the golden calf (comp. the tradition’ as 
to the body of Moses, Deut. xxxiv. 5, 6; Jude 9, 
MiIcnHAEL). But, while a mass of fable and super- 
stition grew up on the general subject of evil 
spiritual influence, still the existence and nature of 
Satan remained in the background, felt, but not 
understood. 

The N. T. first brings it plainly forward. From 
the beginning of the Gospel, when he appears as 
the personal tempter of our Lord, through all the 
Gospels, Epistles, and Apocalypse, it is asserted or 
implied, again and again, as a familiar and im- 
portant truth. ‘To refer this to mere “ accommo- 
dation ’' of the langnage of the Lord and his 
Apostles to the ordinary Jewish belief, is to contra- 
dict facts, and evade the meaning of words. The 
subject is not one on which error could be tolerated 
as unimportant; but one important, practical, and 
even awful. The language used respecting it is 
either truth or falsehood; and unless we impute 
error or deceit to the writers of the N. T., we must 
receive the doctrine of the existence of Satan as a 
certain doctrine of Revelation. Without dwelling 
on other passages, the plain, solemn, and unmeta- 
phorical words of John viii. 44, must be sufficient: 
“Ye are of your father the devil. . . . . He 
was a murderer from the beginning, and abides 
(€orney) not in the truth, . . . . When 
he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own, for he is 
a liar and the father of it.” On this subject, aee 
DEMONIACS, vol. i. p. 585. 

(B.) His Nature. — Of the nature and original 
state of Satan, little is revealed in Scripture. Most 
of the common notions on the subject are drawn 
from mere tradition, popularized in Enyland by 
Milton, but without even a vestige of Scriptural 
authority. He is spoken of as a “ spirit’? in Eph. 
ii, 2, as the prince or ruler of the demons” 
(Saiudvia) in Matt. xii. 24-26, and as having 
“angels” subject to him in Matt. xxv. 41; Rev. 
xii. 7,9. The whole description of his power im- 
plies spiritual nature and spiritual influence. We 
conclude therefore that he was of anvelic nature 
[ANGELS], a rational and spiritual creature, super- 
human in power, wisdom, and energy; and not 
only so, but an archangel, one of the * princes ”’ of 
heaven. We cannot, of course, conceive that any- 
thing essentially and originally evil was created by 
God. We find by experience, that the will of a 
free and rational creature can, by his permission, 
oppose his will; that the very conception of free- 
dom implies capacity of temptation; and that 
every sin, unless arrested by God's fresh gift of 
grace, strengthens the hold of evil on the spirit, 
till it may fall into the hopeless state of repro- 
bation. We can only conjecture, therefore, that 
Satan is a fallen angel, who once had w time of 


a It is referred by some to Gen. vi. 2, where many 
MSS. of the LXX. have ayyeAot Geov for “ sons of 
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probation, but whose condemnation is now irre- 
vocably fixed. 

But of the time, cause, and manner of his fall, 
Scripture tells us scarcely anything. It limits its 
disclosures, as always, to that which we need to 
know. ‘The passage on which all the fabric of 
tradition and poetry has been raised is Rev. xii. 7, 
9, which speaks of “ Michael and his angels ’' as 
“fighting against the dragon and his angels,’’ till 
the “great dragon, called the devil and Satan,” 
was “cast out into the earth, and his anvels cast 
out with him.’’ Whatever be the meaning of this 
passage, it is certain that it cannot refer to the 
original fall of Satan. The only other passage 
which refers to the fall of the anyels is 2 Pet. ii. 4, 
‘God spared not the angels, when they had sinned, 
but having cast them into hell, delivered them to 
chains of darkness (veipais (épov raprapwoas 
wapéSwxey), reserved unto judgment.’ with the 
parallel passage in Jude 6, “ Anyels, who kept not 
their first estate (ryy dauray dpxjy), but left 
their own habitation, he hath reserved in everlast- 
ing chains under darkness unto the judyinent of 
the Great Day.” Here again the passage is mya- 
terious;@ but it seems hardly possible to consider 
Satan as one of these; for they are in chains 
and guarded (rernpnuévous) till the Great Day; 
he is permitted still to go about as the Tempter 
and the Adversary, until his appointed time be 
come. 

Setting these passages aside, we have still to con- 
sider the declaration of our Lord in Luke x. 18, 
“TT beheld (€@ewpovy) Satan, as lightning, fall 
from heaven.” ‘This may refer to the fact of his 
original fall (although the use of the imperfect 
tense, and the force of the context, rather refer it 
firuratively to the triumph of the disciples over the 
evil spirits); but, in any case, it tells nothing of its 
cause or method. There is also the passage already 
quoted (John viii. 44) in which our Lord declares 
of him, that “he was a murderer from the be- 
ginning,’ that “he stands not (€ornee) in the 
truth, because there is no truth in him,” “ that he 
is a liar and the father of it.” But here it seems 
likely the words dx’ dpyis refer to the bevinning 
of his action upon man; perhaps the allusion is 
to his temptation of Cain to be the first murderer, 
an allusion explicitly made in a similar passage in 
1 Juhn iii. 9-12. The word égrnxe (wrongly 
rendered “abode"’ in A. V.), and the rest of the 
verse, refer to present time. The passage therefore 
throws little or no light on the cause and method 
of his fall. 

Perhaps the only one, which has any value, is 
1 Tim. iii. 6, * lest being lifted up by pride he fall 
into the condemnation (xp{ua) of the devil.’ It 
is concluded from this, that pride was the cause 
of the devil's condemnation. The inference is a 
probable one; it is strengthened by the only anal- 
ogy within our reach, that of the fall of man, in 
which the spiritual temptation of pride, the de 
sire “to be as gods,"’ was the subtlest and most 
deadly temptation. Still it is but an inference; 
it cannot be regarded us a matter of certain Reve- 
lation. 

But, while these points are passed by almost in 
silence (a silence which rebukes the irreverent 
exercise of imagination on the subject), Scripture 
describes to us distinctly the moral nature of the 


God ;" especially because 2 Pet. lil. 5, relating to the 
Flood, seems closely connected with that passage. 
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Evil One. This is no matter of barren speculation 
to those who by yielding to evil may become the 
‘¢ children of Satan,’’ instead of ‘children of God.”’ 
The ideal of goodness is made up of the three great 
moral attributes of God, Love, Truth, and Purity 
or Holiness; combined with that spirit, which is 
the natural temper of a finite and dependent crea- 
ture, the spirit of Faith. We find, accordingly, 
that the opposites to these qualities are dwelt upon 
as the characteristics of the devil. In John viii. 
44, compared with 1 John iii. 10-15, we have 
hatred and falsehood; in the constant mention of 
the “unclean” spirits, of which he is the chief, 
we find impurity; from 1 Tim. iii. 6, and the nar- 
rative of the Temptation, we trace the spirit of 
pride. These are especially the “sins of the devil;”’ 
in them we trace the essence of moral evil, and the 
features of the reprobate mind. Add to this a 
spirit of restless activity, a power of craft, and an 
intense desire to spread corruption, and with it 
eternal death, and we have the portraiture of the 
Spirit of Evil as Scripture has drawn it plainly 
before our eyes. | 

(C.) Hts Power anp Action. — Both these 
points, being intimately connected with our own 
life and salvation, are treated with a distinctness 
and fullness remarkably contrasted with the ob- 
scurity of the previous subject. 

The power of Satan over the soul is represented 
as exercised, either directly, or by his instruments. 
His direct influence over the soul is simply that of 
a powerful and evil nature on those in whom lurks 
the germ of the same evil, differing from the in- 
fluence exercised by a wicked man in degree rather 
than in kind; but it has the power of acting by 
suggestion of thoughts, without the medium of 
actions or words — a power which is only in very 
slight degree exercised by men upon each other. 
This influence is spoken of in Scripture in the 
strongest terms, as a real external intluence, cor- 
relative to, but not to be confounded with, the 
existence of evil within. In the parable of the 
sower (Matt. xiii. 19), it is represented as a neza- 
tive influence, taking away the action of the Word 
of God for good; in that of the wheat and the 
tares (Matt. xiii. 39), as a positive influence for 
evil, introducing wickedness into the world. St. 
Paul does not hesitate to represent it as a power, 
permitted to dispute the world with the power of 
God; for he declares to Agrippa that his mission 
was “to tur inen from darkness to light, and 
from the power (€fovclas) of Satan unto God,” 
and represents the excommunication, which cuts 
men off from the grace uf Christ in his Church, as 
a ‘deliverance of them unto Satan "’ (1 Cor. v. 5; 
1 Tim. i. 20). The same truth is conveyed, though 
in a bolder and more startling form, in the Epistles 
to the Churches of the Apocalypse, where the body 
of the unbelieving Jews is called a “ synagovue of 
Satan ’’ (Rev. ii. 9, iii. 9), where the secrets of false 
doctrine are called “the depths of Satan’ (ii. 24), 
and the “throne’’ and ‘habitation’ of Satan are 
said to be set up in opposition to the Chureh of 
Christ. Another and even more remarkable ex- 
pression of the same idea is found in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, where the death of Christ is spoken 
of as intended to baffle (xarapyeiy) ‘him that 
hath the power (7d «pdros) of death, that is, the 
devil; °’ for death is evidently reyarded as the 
‘wages of sin,’’ and the power of death as in- 
separable from the power of corruption. Nor is 
this truth only expressed directly and formally; 
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it meets us again and again in pasrages simply 
practical, taken for granted, as already familiar 
(see Rom. xvi. 20; 2 Cor. ii. 11; 1 Thess. ii. 18; 
2 Thess. ii. 9; 1 Tim. v. 15). The Bible does 
not shrink from. putting the fact of Satanic influ- 
ence over the soul before us, in plain and terrible | 
certainty. 

Yet at the same time it is to be observed, that 
its language is very far from countenancing, even 
for a moment, the lorrors of the Manichwan the 
ory. ‘The influence of Satan is always spoken of 
as temporary and limited, subordinated to the 
Divine counsel, and broken by the Incarnate Son 
of God. It is brought out visibly, in the fourm of 
possession, in the earthly life of our Lord, only in 
order that it may give the opportunity of his 
triumph. As for Himself, so for his redeemed 
ones, it is true, that ‘God shall bruise Satan under 
their feet shortly’ (Rom. xvi. 20; comp. Gen. iii. 
15). Nor is this all, for the history of the book 
of Job shows plainly, what is elsewhere constantly 
implied, that Satanic influence is permitted, in 
order to be overruled to good, to teach humility, 
aud therefore faith. The mystery of the existence 
of evil is left unexplained; but its present subordi- 
nation and future extinction are familiar truths. So 
accordingly, on the other hand, his power is spoken 
of as capable of being resisted by the will of man, 
when aided by the grace of God. “Resist the 
devil, and he will flee from you,” is the constant 
language of Scripture (Jam. iv. 7). It is indeed 
a power, to which “place’’ or opportunity ‘is 
given '? only by the consent of man's will (Eph. iv. 
27). It is probably to be traced most distinctly in 
the power of evil habit, a power real, but not irre- 
sistible, created by previous sin, and by every suc- 
cessive act of sin riveted more closely upon the 
soul. It is a power which cannot act directly and 
openly, but needs craft and dissimulation, in order 
to get advantage over man by entangling the will. 
The “ wiles”? (Eph. vi. 11), the “ devices’? (2 Cor. 
ii. 11), the “snare'’ (1 Tim. iii. 7, vi. 9; 2 Tim. 
ii. 26) ‘of the devil,’’ are expressions which indi- 
cate the indirect and unnatural eharicter of the 
power of evil. It is therefore urged as a reason 
for *“soberness and vigilance’’ (1 Pet. v. 8), for 
the careful use of the “whole armor of God” 
(Eph. vi. 10-17); but it is never allowed to obscure 
the supremacy of God's grace, or to disturb the 
inner peace of the Christian. “He that is born 
of God, keepeth himself, and the wicked one touch- 
eth him not” (1 John vy. 18). 

Besides his own direct influence, the Scripture 
discloses to us the fact that Satan is the leader of 
a host of evil spirits or angels who share his evil 
work, and for whom the “ everlasting fire is pre- 
pared * (Matt. xxv. 41). Of their origin and fall 
we know no more than of his, for they cannot be 
the saine as the fallen and iinprisoned anvels of 
2 Pet. ii. 4, and Jude 6; but one passage (Matt. 
xii. 24-26) identifies them distinctly with the 
Bamdvia (A. V. “devils’??) who had power to 
possess the souls of men. The Jews there speak 
of a Beelzebub (BeeACeBovdA), “a prince of the 
demons,’* whom they identify with, or symbolize 
by, the idol of Ekron, the “god of flies" [see 
BEELZEBUB], and by whose power they accuse our 
Lord of casting out demons. His answer is, ‘‘ How 





a It is unfortunate that the A. V. should use the 
word “devil,” not only for its proper equivalent 
8taBodos, but also for dacusrnior. 
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can Satan cast out Satan?’’ The inference is clear 
that Satan is Reelzebub, and therefore the demons 
are “the anyels of the devil; "’ and this inference is 
strengthened by Acts x. 38, in which St. Peter 
describes the possessed as xaraduvvacrevopevous 
bwd rou SiaBdAov, and by Luke x. 18, in which 
the mastery over the demons is connected by our 
Lord with the fall of Satan from heaven,’’ and 
their power included by Him in the “ power of the 
enemy ”’ (rov éx@pou); comp. Matt. xiii. 39), For 
their nature, see Demons. ‘They are mostly spoken 
of in Scripture in reference to possession; but in 
Eph. vi. 12 they are described in various lights, 
as “ principalities " (apyai), powers” (éfouglat), 
“rulers of the darkness of this world,’ and 
‘spiritual powers of wickedness in heavenly places ”’ 
(or “things ”") (rd wvevparind THs wovnplas ev 
Tots éxoupavios); and in all as “wrestling” 
against the soul of man. The same reference is 
made less explicitly in Rom. viii. 38, and Col. ii. 
15. In Rev. xii. 7-9 they are spoken of as fight- 
ing with “the dragon, the old serpent called the 
devil and Satan,” ayainst * Michael and his angels,”’ 
and as cast out of heaven with their chief. ‘Taking 
all these passages toyvether, we find them sharing 
the enmity to God and man implied in the name 
and nature of Satan; but their power and action 
are but little dwelt upon in comparison with his. 
That there is against us a power of spiritual wick- 
edness is a truth which we need to know, and a 
mystery which only Revelation can disclose; but 
whether it is exercised by few or by many is a 
matter of comparative indifference. 

But the Evil One is not only the * prince of the 
deimons,’’ but also he is called the * prince of this 
world” (6 &pywy rov xédcpuou Tovrov) in John xii. 
31, xiv. 30, xvi. 11, and even the “god of this 
world ’’ (6 @eds Tov aiavos rovrou) in 2 Cor. iv. 
4; the two expressions being united in the words 
Tous moo nonpar dees Tov aKéTous Tov aiwyos 
rovrov, used in Eph. vi. 12.4 This power he 
claimed for himself, as a delegated authority, in 
the temptation of our Lord (Luke iv. 6); and the 
temptation would have been uureal, had he spoken 
altogether falsely. It implies another kind of in- 
direct influence exercised through earthly instru- 
ments. There are some indications in Scripture of 
the exercise of this power through inanimate in- 
struments, of an influence over the powers of na- 
ture, and what men call the “chances"’ of life. 
Such a power is distinctly asserted in the case of 
Job, and probably implied in the case of the woman 
with a spirit of infirmity (in Luke xiii. 16), and of 
St. Paul's «‘thorn in the flesh’’ (2 Cor. xii. 7). 
It is only consistent with the attribution of such 
action to the angels of God (as in Ex. xii. 23; 2 
Sam. xxiv. 16; 2 K. xix. 35; Acts xii. 23); and, 
in our ignorance of the method of connection of the 
second causes of nature with the Supreme Will of 
God, we cannot even say whether it has in it any 
antecedent improbability; but it is little dwelt 
upon in Scripture, in comparison with the other 
exercise of this power through the hands of wicked 
men, who become “children of the devil,’ and 
accordingly «do the lusts of their father.’ (See 
Jobn viii. 44; Acta xiii. 10; 1 John iii. 8-10; 





@ The word xéonos, properly referring to the system 
of the universe, and so used in John i. 10, is generally 
applied in Scripture to human society as alienated 
from God, with a reference to the “ pomp and vanity ” 
which makes it an idol (see, ¢.g., 1 John fi. 15); awwy 
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and comp. John vi. 70.) In this sense the Scrip- 
ture regards all sins as the ‘‘works of the devil,’’ 
and traces to him, through his ministers, all 
spiritual evil and error (2 Cor. xi. 14, 15), and all 
the persecution and hindrances which oppose the 
Gospel (Rev. ii. 10; 1 Thess. ii. 18). Most of all 
is this indirect action of Sutan manifested in those 
who deliberately mislead and tempt men, and who 
at last, independent of any interest of their own, 
come to take an unnatural pleasure in the sight of 
evil-doing in others (Rom. i. 32). 

The method of his action is best discerned by 
an examination of the title by which he is desig- 
nated in Scripture. le is called emphatically 
6 8idBodos, ‘the devil.’ The derivation of the 
word in itself implies only the endeavor to break the 
bonds between others, and “set them at variance ”’ 
(see, e. g., Plat. Symp. p. 222c: d:aBdAAew due 
xa) ’Ayd@eva); but common usage adds to this 
general sense the special idea of ‘setting at vari- 
ance by slander.” In the N. T. the word 3a Bodo 
is used three times as an epithet (1 ‘lim. iii. 11; 
2 Tim. iii. 3; Tit. ii. 3); and in each case with 
something like the special meaning. In the appli- 
cation of the title to Satan, both the general and 
special senses should be kept in view. His general 
object is to break the bonds of communion between 
God and man, and the bends of truth and love 
which bind men to each other, to “set’’ each soul 
‘Sat variance’? both with men and God, and so 
reduce it to that state of self-will and selfishness 
which is the seed-plot of sin. One special means 
by which he seeks to do this, is slander of God to 
man, and of man to (od. 

The slander of God to man is seen best in the 
words of Gen. iii. 4, 5: “ Ye shall not surely die: 
for God doth know, that in the day that ye eat 
thereof your eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be 
as gods, knowing govd and evil.” These words 
contain the germ of the false notions, which keep 
men from God, or reduce their service to Him to a 
hard and compulsory slavery, and which the hea- 
then so often adopted in all their hideousness, when 
they represented their gods as either careless of 
human weal and woe, or “envious” of human ex- 
cellence und happiness. They attribute selfishness 
and jealousy to tbe Giver of all good. This is 
enough (even without the imputation of falsehood 
which is added) to pervert man's natural love of 
freedom. till it rebels against that which is made 
to appear as a hard and arbitrary tyranny, and 
seeks to set up, as it thinks, a freer and nobler 
standard of its own. Such is the slander of God 
to man, by which Satan and his agents still strive 

inst his reuniting grace. 

The slander of man to God is illustrated by the 
book of Jub (Job i. 9-11, ii. 4,5). In reference 
to it, Satan is called the + adversary ’’ (ayri8cxos) 
of man in 1 Pet. v. 8, and represented in that 
character in Zech. iii. 1, 2; and more plainly still 
designated in Rev. xii. 10, as “the accuser of our 
brethren, who accused them before our God day 
and night.’? It is difticult for us to understand 
what can be the need of accusation or the power of 
slander, under the all-searching eve of God. The 
mention of it is clearly an “ accummodation ‘** of 





refers to its transitory character, snd is evidently 
used above to qualify the startling application of 
the word @ecs,a god of an age” being of course 
no true God at ali. It is used with cogyes in Eph 
ii. 2. 
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God's judgment to the analogy of our human expe- 
rience; but we understand by it a practical and 
awful truth. that every sin of life, and even the 
admixture of lower and evil motives which taints 
the best actions of man, will rise up against us at 
the judgment, to claim the soul as their own, and 
fix forever that separation from God, to which, 
throuzh them, we have yielded ourselves. In that 
accusation Satan shall in some way bear a leading 
part, pleading against man with that worst of 
slander which is based on perverted or isolated 
facts; and shall be overcome, not by any counter- 
claim of human merit, but “by the blood of the 
Lamb”’ received in true and steadfast faith. 

But these points, important as they are, are of 
Jess moment than the disclosure of the method of 
Satanic action upon the heart itself. it may be 
summed up in two words — Temptation and Pos- 
session. 

‘The subject of temptation is illustrated, not only 
by abstract statements, but also by the record of 
the temptations of Adam and of our Lord. It is 
expressly laid down (as in James i. 2-4) that 
“temptation,’’ properly sv called, 7. ¢. ‘trial ’’ 
(weipagyds), is essential to man, and is accord- 
ingly ordained for him and sent to him by God 
(as in Gen. xxii. 1). Man's nature is progressive; 
his faculties, which exist at first only in capacity 
(Suvduer) miust be brought out to exist in actual 
efficiency (dvepyeiq) by free exercise. His appe- 
tites and paasions tend to their objects, simply and 
unreservedly, without respect to the rightness or 
wrongness of their obtaining them; they need to 
be checked by the reason and conscience, and this 
need constitutes a trial, in which, if the conscience 
prevail, the spirit receives strength and growth; if 
it be overcome, the lower nature tends to predomi- 
nate, and the man has fallen away. Besides this, 
the will itself delights in independence of action. 
Such independence of physical compulsion is its 
high privilege; but there is over it the Moral Power 
of God’s Law, which, by the very fact of its truth 
and goodness, acknowledged as they are by the 
reason and the conscience, should regulate the hu- 
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13; Jam. iv. 7, &c.; but it can be so resisted only 
by yielding to the grace of God, and by a struggle 
(sometiines an ‘“agony'’) in reliance on its 
strength. 

It is exercised both negatively and positively. 
[ts negative exercise is referred to in the parable of 
the sower, as taking away the word, the “ engrafted 
word ’’ (James i. 21) of grace, i. e. as interpusing 
itself, by consent of man, between him and the 
channels of God's grace. Its positive exercise is set 
forth in the parable of the wheat and the tares, 
represented as sowing actual seed of evil in the in- 
dividual heart or the world generally; and it is to 
be noticed, that the consideration of the true na- 
ture of the tares ((i:¢dvia) leads to the conclusion, 
which is declared plainly in 2 Cor. xi. 14, namely, 
that evil is introduced into the heart mostly as 
the counterteit of youd. 

This exercise of the Tempter's power is possible, 
even avainst a sinless nature. We see this in the 
Temptation of our Lord. ‘The temptations pre- 
sented to Him appeal, first to the natural desire 
and need of food, next to the desire of power, to 
be used for good, which is inherent in the noblest 
minds; and lastly, to the desire of testing and 
realizing God’s special protection, which is the in- 
evitable tendency of human weakness under a real 
but imperfect faith. The objects contemplated in- 
volved in no case positive sinfulness; the temptation 
was to seek them by presumptuous or by unholy 
means; the answer to them (given by the Lord as 
the Son of Man, and therefore as one like ourselves 
in all the weakness and finiteness of our nature) 
lay in simple Faith, resting upon God, and on his 
Word, keeping to his way, and refusing to con- 
template the issues of action, which belong to Him 
alone. Such faith is a renunciation of all self- 
confidence, and a simple dependence on the will and 
on the grace of God. 

But in the temptation of a fallen nature Satan 
has a-greater power. Every sin committed makes 
a man the ‘servant of sin’’ for the future (John 
viii. 34; Rom. vi. 16); it therefore creates in the 
spirit of man a positive tendency to evil, which 


man will. The need of giving up the individual | sympathizes with, and aids, the temptation of the 


will, freely and by conviction, so as to be in har- 
mony with the will of God, is a still severer trial, 
with the reward of still greater spiritual progress, 
if we sustain it, with the punishment of a subtler 
and more dangerous fall if we succumb. In its 
struggle the spirit of man can only gain and sus- 
tain its authority by that constant grace of God, 
given through communion of the Iloly Spirit, 
which is the breath of spiritual life. 

It is this tentability of man, even in his original 
nature, which is represented in Scripture as giving 
scope to the evil action of Satan. He is called the 
“tempter ”’ (as in Matt. iv. 3; 1 Thess. iii. 5). 
He has power (as the record of Gen. iii. shows 
clearly), first, to present to the appetites or passions 
their objects in vivid and captivating forms, so as 
to induce man to seek these objects against the 
Law of God “ written in the heart;’’ and next, to 
act upon the false desire of the will for indepen- 
dence, the desire “to be as gods, knowing ”’ (that 
iz, practically, judging and determining) ‘ good 
and evil.” It is a power which can be resisted, 
because it is under the control and overruling power 
of God, as is emphatically laid down in 1 Cor. x. 


@ See the connection between faith and love by 
which it is made perfect (¢vepyounerm) in Gal. v. 6, 


Evil One. This is a fact recognized by experience; 
the doctrine of Scripture, inscrutably mysterious, 
but unmistakably declared, is that, since the Fall, 
this evil tendency is born in man in capacity, prior 
to all actual sins, and capable of being brought out 
into active existence by such actual sins committed. 
It is this which St. Paul calls “a law,” i. €. (ac- 
cording to hia universal use of the word) an exter- 


‘|nal power “of sin” over man, bringing the inner 


man (the yous) into captivity (Rom. vii. 14-24). 
Its power is broken by the Atonement and the gift 
of the Spirit, but yet not completely cast out; it 
still lusts against the spirit’? so that men “can- 
not do the things which they would” (Gal. v. 17). 
It is to this spiritual power of evil, the tendency to 
falsehood, cruelty, pride, and unbelief, independently 
of any benefits to be derived from them, that Satan 
is said to appeal in tempting us. If his tempta- 
tions be yielded to without repentance, it becomes 
the reprobate (add«iuos) mind, which delights in 
evil for its own sake (Rom. i. 28, 32) and makes 
men emphatically “children of the devil’’ (John 
viii. 44; Acts xiii. 10; 1 John iii. 8, 10), and * ac- 
cursed '' (Matt. xxv. 41), fit for “the fire pre- 


and between faith and the works by which it is per 
fected (reAccovras) in Jam. ij. 22. 
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pared for the devil and his angels.” If they be 
resisted, as by God's grace they may be resisted, 
then the evil power (the “flesh? or the ‘old 
man’) is gradually ‘crucified '’ or “ mortified,” 
until the soul is prepared for that heaven, where 
uo evil can enter. 

This twofold power of temptation is frequently 
referred to in Scripture, as exercised, chiefly by the 
suggestion of evil thoughts, but occasionally by the 
delegated power of Satan over outward circum- 
stances. To this latter power is to be traced 
(as has been said) the trial of Job by temporal loss 
and bodily suffering (Job i., ii.), the remarkable 
expression, used by our Lord, as to the woman 
with a “spirit of infirmity '’ (Luke xiii. 16), the 
“thorn in the flesh,’’ which St. Paul calls the 
‘s messenger of Satan ”’ to buffet him (2 Cor. xii. 7). 
Its language is plain, incapable of being explained 
as metaphor, or poetical personification of an ab- 
stract principle. Its general statements are illus- 
trated by examples of temptation. (See, besides 
those already mentioned, Luke xxii. 3; Jobn xiii. 
27 @udas); Luke xxii. 31 (Peter); Acts v. 3 (An- 
anias and Sapphira); 1 Cor. vii. 5; 2 Cor. ii. 11; 
1 Thess. iii. 5.) The subject itself is the most 
startling form of the mystery of evil; it is one on 
which, from our ignorance of the connection of the 
First Cause with Second Causes in Nature, and 
of the process of origination of human thought, 
experience can hardly be held to be competent 
either to confirm or to oppose the testimony of 
Scripture. 

On the subject of Possession see DEMONTIACS. 
It is sufficient here to remark, that although widely 
different in form, yet it is of the same intrinsic 
character as the other power of Satan, including 
both that external and internal influence to which 
reference has been made above. It is disclosed 
to us only in connection with the revelation of that 
redemption from sin, which destroys it, — a reve- 
lation begun in the first promise in Eden, and 
manifested, in itself at the Atonement, in its effects 
at the Great Day. Its end is seen in the Apoca- 
lypse, where Satan is first “bound for a thousand 
years,’’ then set free for a time for the last conflict, 
and finally ‘cast into the lake of fire and brim- 
stone . .. for ever and ever” (xx. 2, 7-10). 

A 


* The literature of this subject is extensive. 
Some of the works relating to it are referred to 
under the articles ANGELS, DEMoNs, and DEMo- 
nracs. Among the more recent books it may be 
sufficient to name here G. Roskoff's Geschichte des 
Teufels, 2 vols. Leipz. 1869, 8vo. A. 


SATHRABUZA’‘NES § (XaépaBou(dyns ; 
[ Vat. once -Boup(ayns:] Satrabuzanes). SHkTH- 
ARBOZNAL (1 Esdr. vi. 8, 7, 27 [vii. 1]; comp. 
Ezr. v. 3, 6, vi. 6, 13). 


SATYRS (OB, séirim: 3aindvia: pilost), 
the rendering in the A. V. of the above-named 
plural noun, which, having the meaning of “ hairy "’ 
or “rough,’’ is frequently applied to ‘he-goats”’ 
(comp. the Latin Aircus, from hirtus, hirsutus); the 
Séirim, however, of Is. xiii. 21, and xxxiv. 14, 
where the prophet predicts the desolation of Baby- 
lon, have, probably, no allusion to any species of 
goat whether wild or tame. According to the old 
versions, and nearly all the commentators, our own 
translation is correct, and Satyrs, that is, demons 
of woods and desert places, half men and half 


SAUL 
Ts. xiii), “‘Seirim vel incubones vel satyros vel 
sylvestres quosdam homines quos nonnulli fatuos 
ficarios vocant, aut demonum genera intelligunt." 
This explanation receives confirmation from a pas- 
sage in Lev. xvii. 7, “they shall no more offer 
their sacrifices unto Séirim,’’ and from a similar 
one in 2 Chr. xi. 15. The Israelites, it is prob- 
able, had become acquainted with a form of goat- 
worship from the Egyptians (see Bochart, Hreraz. 
iii. 825; Jablonski, Pant. A qypt. i. 273 ff). 
The opinion held by Michaelis (Supp. p. 2342) and 
Lichtenstein (Commentat. de Simiarum, etc., § 4, 





Cynocephalus. (Egyptian Monuments.) 
50, sqq.), that the Séirim probably denote some 
species of ape, has been sanctioned by Hamilton 
Smith in Kitto’s Cyc. art. * Ape.’ From a few pas- 
sages in Pliny (//. NV. v. 8; vii. 2; viii. 54) it is 
clear that by Satyrs are sometimes to be understood 
some kind of ape or monkey; Col. H. Smith has 
figured the Macacus Arabicus as being the prob- 
able satyr of Babylon. That some species of C'yno- 
cephalus (dog-faced baboon) was an animal that 
entered into the theology of the ancient Egyptians, 
is evident from the monuments and from what 
Horapollo (i. 14-16) has told us. The other ex- 
planation, however, has the sanction of Gesenius, 
Bochart, Rosenmiiller, Parkhurst, Maurer, Fiirst, 
and others. As to the “dancing " satyrs, comp. 
Virg. Ecl. v. 73, — 
 Saltantea satyros imitabitur Alphesiboeus.”’ 
W. H. 

SAUL (OANW, i. ¢ Shadl [asked fur, be 
sought]: ZaovdA; Joseph. Edovdos: Sail), more 
accurately SHAUL, in which form it is given on 
several occasions in the Authorized Version. The 
name of various persons in the Sacred History. 

1. Saul of Rehoboth by the River was one of 
the early kings of Edom, and successor of Samlah 
(Gen. xxxvi. 37, 38). In 1 Chr. i. 48 he is called 
SHAUL. G. 

2. The first king of Israel. The name here 
first appears in the history of Israel, though found 
before in the Edomite prince already mentioned; 
and in a son of Simeon (Gen. xlvi. 10; A. V. 
Shaul). It also occurs among the Kohathites in 
the genealogy of Samuel (1 Chr. vi. 24), and in 
Saul, like the king, of the tribe of Benjamin, better 
known as the Apostle Paul (see below, p. 2857). 
Josephus (B. J. ii. 18, § 4) mentions a Saul, father 
of one Simon who distinguished himself at Scythop- 
olis in the early part of the Jewish war. 


goats, are intended. Comp. Jerome (Comment. ad| In the following genealogy may be observed — 
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1. The repetition in two generations of the names ' 
of Kish and Ner, of Nadab and Abi-nadab, and of 
Mephibosheth. 2. The occurrence of the name of 
Baal in three successive generations: possibly in. 
four, as there were two Mephibosheths. 3. The, 
constant shiftings of the names of God as incor- | 
porated in the proper names: («.) Ab-iel = Je-hiel. 
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(6.) Malchi-shua = Je-shua. (c.) Esh-baal = Ish- 
bosheth. (d.) Mephi- (or Meri-) daal = Mephi- 
bosheth. 4. The long continuance of the family 
down to the times of Ezra. 5. Is it possible that 
Zimri (1 Chr. ix. 42) can be the usurper of 1 K, 
xvi. — if so, the last attempt of the house of Saul 
to regain its ascendency? The time would agree. 


APHIAN. (1 8am. ix. 1.) 


Bechorath. 
Zeror. (ILXX. Jaord.) 

Abiel, or Jehiel = Maachah. 
1 Sam. ix. 1.) | (i Chr. ix.) 

(i Chr. vili. 2.) | 

| | | | d | | | 
Abdon. Zur. Kish. Baal. Ner. Nadab. Gedor. Ahio. Zechariah. Mikloth. 
(1 Chr. ix. 88.) Zacher (1 Chr. ix. 37.) 
| Cher. viii.) | 
| Shimeah. 
ee Abner. 
Ahinoam = SAUL = Rizpah. 


(1 Chr. bx. 39.) 





| { ! 
-Ishul. Malchi-shua. Abinadab. Esh-baal. 


Jona 
(1 Sam. Ishbousheth. 
xiv. 49; Jeshua ["Ievovs), Jos. Ant. vi. 6, § 6.) 
Merib- 


Mephibosheth. (1 Chr. ix. 40.) 
Micah. 


Pithon. Takeee. 


| 
Melech. 


| | | 
Merab. David a Michal = Phaltiel. Armoni. Mephibosheth 


5 sons. 


| 
Ahaz. 


Jehondah. (Jarah, 1 Chr. Ix. 42.) 


Alemeth. 


ek 


| 
Azmaveth. 


| | ) 
hestarn. Pocheru. Iahnael. Sheariah. Obelliah. Hanan. 


Zimri. 

Mize. 

Bines. 

Rephar. (Raphaish, 1 Chr. Lx. 48.) 

— 
bo te ee 

Eshek. 
| 
Ulam. Jehish. Eliphelet. 
150 descendants. 


There is a contradiction between the pedigree in 
1 Sam. ix. 1, xiv. 51, which represents Saul and 
Abner as the grandsons of Abiel, and 1 Chr. viii. 
33, ix. 3¥, which represents them as hia great- 
grandsons. If we adopt the more elaborate pedi- 
gree in the Chronicles, we must suppose either that 
a link has been dropped between Abiel and Kish, 
in 1 Sam. ix. 1, or that the elder Kish, the son of 
Abiel (1 Chr. ix. 36), has been confounded with 
the younger Kish, the son of Ner (1 Chr. ix. 39). 
The pedigree in 1 Chr. viii. is not free from con- 
fusion, ag it omits, amongst the sons of Abiel, 
Ner, who in | Chr. ix. 36 is the fifth son, and who 
in both is made the father of Kish. 

His character is in part illustrated by the fierce, 
wayward, fitful nature of the tribe [BENJAMIN], 
and in part accounted for by the struggle between 
the old and new systema in which he found him- 
self involved. To this we must add a taint of 
madness, which broke out in violent frenzy at 
times, leaving him with long lucid intervals. His 
affections were strong, as appears in his love both 
for David and his son Jonathan, but they were 
unequal to the wild accesses of religious zeal or 





@ 2 Sam. i. 19, the word translated ‘ beauty,’ but 
the same term (Y3%) in 2 Sam. ii. 18 and elsewhere 
is translated “roe.” The LXX. have confounded it 


| insanity which ultimately led to his ruin. He was, 

like the earlier Judges, of whom in one sense he 
may be counted as the successor, remarkable for his 
strength and activity (2 Sam. i. 23), and he was, 
like the Homeric heroes, of gigantic stature, taller 
by head and shoulders than the rest of the people, 
and of that kind of beauty denoted by the Hebrew 
word ‘“good"' (1 Sam. ix. 2), and which caused 
him to be compared to the gazelle, “the gazelle 
of Israel.""9 It was probably these external quali- 
ties which led to the epithet which is frequently 
attached to his name, “chosen'’— ‘whom the 
Lord did choose’ —* See ye (i. e. Look at) him 
whom the Lord hath chosen!’ (1 Sam. ix. 17, 
x. 24; 2 Sam. xxi. 6). 

The birthplace of Saul is not expressly men- 
tioned; but as Zelah was the place af Kish’s sep- 
ulchre (2 Sam. xxi.), it was probably his native 
‘village. There is no warrant for saying that it 
was Gibeah,® though, from its subsequent connec- 
tion with him, it is called often « Gibeah of Saul’ 
[GrIBEAH]. His father, Kish, was a powerful and 
wealthy chief, though the family to which he be- 
longed was of little importance (1 Sam. ix. 1, 21). 


with a very similar word, and render it XryAwcor, 
set up a pillar.” 

6 When Abiel, or Jehiel (1 Chr. viii. 29, ix. 36), is 

called the father of “Gibeon,” it probably means 
| founder of Gibeah. 
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A portion of his property consisted of a drove of 
asses. In search of these asses, gone astray on 
the mountains, he sent his son Saul, accompanied 
by a servant,7 who acted also as a guide and 
guardian of the young man (ix. 3-10). After a 
three days’ journey (ix. 20), which it has hitherto 
proved impossible to track, through Ephraim and 
Benjamin (SuHAvisHa ; SHauim; Zupit], they 
arrived at the foot of a hill surrounded by a town, 
when Saul proposed to return home, but was de- 
terred by the advice of the servant, who suggested 
that before doing so they should consult “a man 
of God,” “a seer,’’ as to the fate of the asses — 
securing his oracle by a present (backshish) of a 
quarter of a silver shekel. ‘They were instructed 
by the maidens at the well outside the city to catch 
the seer as he came out of the city to ascend to a 
sacred eminence, where a sacrificial feast was wait- 
ing for his benediction (1 Sam. ix. 11-13). At 
the gate they met the seer for the first time — it 
was Samuel. A divine intimation had indicated 
to him the approach and the future destiny of the 
youthful Benjamite. Surprised at his language, 
but still obeying his call, they ascended to the high 
place, and in the inn or caravanserai at the top 
(rd KkardAupa, LXX., ix. 27) found thirty or 
(LXX., and Joseph. Ant. vi. 4, § 1) seventy guests 
assembled, amongst whom they took the chief place. 
In anticipation of some distinguished stranger, 
Samuel had bade the cook reserve a boiled shoulder, 
from which Saul, as the chief guest, was bidden to 
tear off the first morsel (LAX., ix. 22-24). They 
then descended to the city, and a bed was prepared 
for Saul on the housetop. At daybreak Samuel 
roused him. They descended again to the skirts 
of the town, and there (the servant having left 
them) Samuel poured over Saul’s head the conse- 
crated oil, and with a kiss of salutation announced 
to him that he was to be the ruler and (LXX.) 
deliverer of the nation (ix. 25-x. 1). From that 
moment, as he turned on Samuel the huge shoulder 
which towered above all the rest (x. 9, LXX.), a 
new life dawned upon him. He returned by a 
route which, like that of hjs search, it is impos- 
sible to make out distinctly; and at every step 
homeward it was confirmed by the incidents which 
according to Samuel's prediction, awaited him (x. 
9,10). At Rachel's sepulchre he met two men,® 
who announced to him the recovery of the asses — 
his lower cares were to cease. At the oak¢ of 
Tabor [PLAIN; TABOR, PLAIN OF] he met three 
men carrying gifts of kids and bread, and a skin 
of wine, as an offering to Beth-el. Two of the 
loaves were offered to him as if to indicate his new 
dignity. At “the hill of ¢God” (whatever may 
be meant thereby, possibly his own city, GIBEAH), 
he met a band of prophets descending with musi- 
cal instruments, and he caught the inspiration from 
them, as a sign of his new life.¢ 


@ The word is “YY3, “servant,” not “IR, 
slave.” ae 

b At Zelzah, or (LXX.) “leaping for joy.” 

¢ Mistranslated in A. V. ‘ plain.” 

d In x. 5, Gibeath ha-Elohim; in x. 10, hag-gibeah 
only. Joseph. (Ant. vi. 4, § 2) gives the name Ga- 
batha, by which he elsewhere designates Gibeah, Saul's 
city. 

e See for this Ewald (iii. 28-30). 


tS Sn, the strength,” the host, x. 26; comp. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 2. The word “band” is usually em- 
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This is what may be called the private, inner 
view of his call. The outer call, which is related 
independently of the other, was as follows. An 
assenibly was convened by Samuel at Mizpeh, and 
lots (so often practiced at that time) were cast to 
find the tribe and the family which was to produce 
the king. Saul was named — and, by a Divine in- 
timation, found hid in the circle of baggage which 
surrounded the encampment (x. 17-24). His 
stature at once conciliated the public feeling, and 
for the first time the shout was raised, afterwards 
so often repeated in modern times, “ Long live the 
king *’ (x. 23, 34), and he returned to his native 
Gibeah, accompanied by the fighting part’ of the 
people, of whom he was now to be the especial 
head. The murmurs of the worthless part of the 
community who refused to salute him with the 
accustomed presents were soon dispelled 9 by an 
occasion arising to justify the selection of Saul. 
He was (having apparently returned to his private 
life) on his way home, driving his herd of oxen, 
when he heard one of those wild lamentations in 
the city of Gibeah, such as mark in eastern towns 
the arrival of a great calamity. It was the tidings 
of the threat issued by Nahash king of Ammon 
against Jabesh Gilead (see AMMON). The inbab- 
itants of Jabesh were connected with Benjamin, 
by the old adventure recorded in Judg. xxi. It 
was as if this one spark was needed to awaken the 
dormant spirit of the king. “The Spirit of the 
Lord came upon him,’’ as on the ancient judges. 
The shy, retiring nature which we have observed, 
vanished never to return. He had recourse to the 
expedient of the earlier days, and summoned the 
people by the bones of two of the oxen from the 
herd which he was driving: three (or six, LXX.) 
hundred thousand followed from Israel, and (per- 
haps not in due proportion) thirty (ur seventy, 
LXX.) thousand from Judah: and Jabesh was 
rescued. The effect was instantaneous on the peo- 
ple ; the punishment of the murmurers was de- 
manded — but refused by Saul, and the monarchy 
was inaugurated anew at Gilgal (xi. 1-15). It 
should be, however, observed that, according to 1 
Sam. xii. 12, the affair of Nahash preeeded and 
occasioned the election of Saul. He becomes king 
of Israel. But he still so far resembles the earlier 
judges, as to be virtually king only of his own 
tribe, Benjamin, or of the immediate neighborhood. 
Almost all his exploits are confined to this circle 
of territory or associations. 

Samuel, who had up to this time been still 
named as ruler with Saul (xi. 7, 12, 14), now with- 
drew, and Saul became the acknowledged chief.4 
In the 2d year! of his reign, he began to organize 
an attempt to shake off the Philistine voke which 
pressed on his country; not least on his own tribe, 
where a Philistine officer had long been stationed 
even in his own field (x. 5, xiii. 3). An army of 


ployed in the A. V. for “TTR, @ very different term, 
with a strict meaning of itsown. ([Troop.) 

g The words which close 1 Sam. x. 27 are in the 
Hebrew text ‘she was as though he were deaf ;*’ in 
Joseph. Ant. vi. 5, § 1, and the LXX. (followed by 
Ewald), “and it came to pass after a month that.” 

h Also 2 Sam. x. 15, LXX., for * Lord.” 

t The expression, xiii. 1, “Saul was one year old” 
(the son of a year) in his reigning, may be cither, 
(1). he reigned one year ; or (2), the word 30 may have 
dropped out thence to xiii. 5, and it may have been 
" he was 81 when he began to reign.” 
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3,000 was formed, which he soon afterwards gath- 
ered together round him; and Jonathan, apparently 
with his sanction, ruse against the officer? and 
slew him (xiii. 2-4). This roused the whole force 
of the Philistine nation against him. The spirit 
of Israel was completely broken. Many concealed 
themselves in the caverns; many crossed the Jor- 
dan; all were disarmed, except Saul and his son, 
with their immediate retainers. In this crisis, 
Saul, now on the very confines of his kingdom at 
Gilgal, found himself in the position long before 
described by Samuel; longing to exercise his royal 
right of sacrifice, yet deterred by his sense of obe- 
dience to the prophet.?> At last,on the 7th day, 
he could wait no longer, but just after the sacrifice 
was completed Samuel arrived, aud pronounced the 
first curse, on his impetuous zeal (xili. 5-14). 
Meanwhile the adventurous exploit of Jonathan at 
Michmash brought on the crisis which ultimately 
drove the Philistines back to their own territury 
[JONATHAN]. It was siznalized by two remark- 
able incidents in the life of Saul. One was the 
first appearance of his madness in the rash vow 
which all but cost the life of his son (1 Sam. xiv. 
94, 44). The other was the erection of his first 
altar, built either to celebrate the victory, or to 
expiate the savaye feast of the famished people 
(xiv. 35). 

The expulsion of the Philistines (although not 
entirely completed, xiv. 52) at once placed Saul in 
a position higher than that of anv previous ruler 
of Israel. Probably from this time was formed 
the organization of royal state, which contained 
in germ some of the future institutions of the 
monarchy. The host of 3,000 has been already 
mentioned (1 Sam. xiii., xxiv. 2, xxvi. 2; comp. 
1 Chr. xii. 29). Of this Abner became captain 
(1 Sam. xiv. 50). A body guard was also formed 
of runners and messengers (see 1 Sam. xvi. 15, 17, 
xxii. 14, 17, xxvi. 22).¢ Of this David was after- 
wards made the chief. These two were the prin- 
cipal officers of the court, and sate with Jonathan 
at the king's table (1 Sam. xx. 25). Another 
officer is incidentally mentioned —the keeper of 
the royal mules — the comes stabuli, the “ consta- 
ble’ of the king, such as appears in the later 
monarchy (1 Chr. xxvii. 30). He is the first 
instance of a foreigner eniployed about the court 
— being an Edomite or (LXX.) Syrian, of the 
name of Doeg (1 Sam. xxi. 7, xxii. 9). According 
to Jewish tradition (Jer. Qu. Heb. ad loc.) he was 
the servant’ who accompanied Saul in his pursuit 
of his father's asses, who counseled him to send 
for David (ix., xvi.), and whose son ultimately 
killed him (2 Sam. i. 10). The high. priest of the 
house of Ithamar (Ahimelech or Ahijah) was in 
attendance upon him with the ephod, when he 
desired it (xiv. 3), and felt himself bound to assist 
his secret commissioners (xxi. 1-9, xxii. 14). 

The king himself was distinguished by a state 
not before marked in the rulers. He had a tall 
spear, of the same kind as that described in the 
hand of Goliath. [Arms.] This never left him 
— in repose (1 Sam. xviii. 10, xix. 9); at his meals 
(xx. 33); at rest (xxvi. 11), in battle (2 Sam. i. 6). 


@ The word may be rendered either ‘garrison ”’ or 
© officer ;’ its meaning is uncertain. 

b The command of Samuel (x. 8) had apparently a 
perpetual obligation (xiii. 13). It had been given two 
years before, and in the interval they had both been at 
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In battle he wore a diadem on his head and a 
bracelet on his arm (2 Sam. i. 10). He sate at 
meals on a seat of his own facing his son (1 Sam. 
xx. 25; LXX.). Wile was received on his return 
from battle by the songs of the Israelite? women 
(1 Sam. xviii. 6), amongst whom he was on such 
occasions specially known as bringing back from 
the enemy scarlet robes, and golden ornaments for 
their apparel (2 Sam. i. 24). 

The warlike character of his reign naturally still 
predominated, and he was now able (not merely, 
like his temporary predecessors, to act on the 
defensive, but) to attack the neighboring tribes of 
Moab, Ammon, Edom, Zobah, and finally Amalek 
(xiv. 47). The war with Amalek is twice related, 
first briefly (xiv. 48), and then at length (xv. 1-9). 
Its chief connection with Saul's history lies in the 
disobedience to the prophetical command of Sam- 
uel; shown in the sparing of the king, and the 
retention of the spoil. 

The extermination of Amalek and the subsequent 
execution of Agag belong to the general question 
of the moral code of the ©. ‘T. There is no reason 
to suppose that Saul spared the king for any other 
reason than that for which he retained the spoil — 
namely, to make a more splendid show at the 
sacrificial thanksgiving (xv. 21). Such was the 
Jewish tradition preserved by Josephus (Ant. vi. 7, 
§ 2), who expressly says that Agay was spared for 
his stature and beauty, and such is the general 
impression left by the description of the celebration 
of the victory. Saul rides to the southern Carmel 
in a chariot (LXX.), never mentioned elsewhere, 
and sets up & monument there (Heb. “a hand,” 
2 Sam. xviii. 18), which in the Jewish traditions 
(Jerome, Qu. //eb. ad loc.) was a triumphal arch 
of olives, myrtles, and palms. And in allusion to 
his crowning triumph, Samuel applies to God the 
phrase, “ The Victory (Vuly. ¢rimmnphator) of Israel 
will neither lie nor repent"? (xv. 29; and comp. 
1 Chr. xxix. 11). This second act of disobedience 
called down the second curse, and the first distinct 
iitimation of the transference of the kingdom toa 
rival. The strugvle between Samuel and Saul in 
their final parting is indicated by the rent of 
Samuel's robe of state, as he tears himself away 
from Saul's grasp (for the gesture, see Joseph. Ant. 
vi. T, § 5), and by the long mourning of Samuel 
for the separation — “ Samuel mourned for Saul.” 
‘‘ How long wilt thou mourn for Saul?" (xv. 35, 
xvi. 1). 

The rest of Saul's life is one long tragedy. The 
frenzy, which had given indications of itself before, 
now at times took almost entire possession of him. 
It is described in mixed phrases as ‘an evil spirit 
of God" (much as we might speak of * religious 
madness '’), which, when it came upon him, almost 
choked or strangled him from its violence (xvi. 14, 
LXX.; Joseph. Ant. vi. 8, § 2). 

In this crisis [avid was recommended to him by 
one of the young men of his guard (in the Jewish 
tradition groundlessly supposed to be DoEG. Je- 
rome, Qu. //eb. ad loc.). From this time forward 
their lives are blended together. [Davip.] In 
Saul’s better moments he never lost the strong af- 


Gilgal (xi. 15). N. B.—The words “had appointed ” 
(xiii. 8) are inserted in A. V. 

¢ They were Benjamites (1 Sam. xxil. 7; Joseph. Ant. 
vii. 14), young, tall, and handsome (/bid. vi. 6, § 6). 

d Joseph. (Ant. vi. 10, § 1) makes the women sing 
the praises of Saul, the mau/ens, of David. 
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fection which he had contracted for David. “He 
loved him greatly ’’ (xvi. 21). ‘Saul would let 
him go no more home to his father’s house ”’ (xviii. 
2). Wherefore cometh not the son of Jesse to 
meat?’ (xx. 27). ‘Is this thy voice, my son Da- 
vid. . . . Return, my son David; blessed be thou, 
my son David" (xxiv. 16, xxvi. 17, 25). Occa- 
sionally too his prophetical gift returned, blended 
with his madness. He “ prophesied ’’ or * raved ” 
in the midst of his house — « he prophesied and lay 
down naked all day and all night’? at Ramah (xix. 
24). But his acts of fierce, wild zeal increased. 
The massacre of the priests, with all their families 
(xxii.) — the massacre, perhaps at the same time, 
of the Gibeonites (2 Sam. xxi. 1), and the violent 
extirpation of the necromancers (1 Sam. xxviii. 3, 
9), are all of the same kind. At last the monarchy 
itself, which he had raised up, broke down under 
the weakness of its head. The Philistines reén- 
tered the country, and with their chariots and 
horses occupied the Plain of Esdraelon. Their 
camp was pitched on the southern slope of the 
range now called Little Hermon, by Shunem. On 
the opposite side, on Mount Gilboa, was the Israel- 
ite army, clinging as usual to the heights which 
were their safety. It was near the spring of Gid- 
eon's encampment, hence called the spring of Harod 
or * trembling ’’ — and now the name assumed an 
evil omen, and the heart of the king as he pitched 
his camp there “trembled exceedingly’ (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 5). In the loss of all the usual means of 
consulting the Divine will, he determined, with 
that wayward mixture of superstition and religion 
which marked his whole career, to apply & to one of 
the necromancers who had escaped his persecution. 
She was a woman living at Endor, on the other 
side of Little Hermon; she is called a woman of 
‘Ob,’ 2. e. of the skin or bladder, and this the 
LXX. has rendered by éyyaarpl{uu6os or ventrilo- 
quist, and the Vulyate by Pythoness. According 
to the Hebrew tradition mentioned by Jerome, she 
was the mother of Abner, and hence her escape 
from the general massacre of the necromancers (see 
Leo Allatius, De Anyastrimytho, cap. 6. in Critic 
Sacrt, ii.). Volumes have been written on the 
question, whether in the scene that follows we are 
to understand an imposture or a real apparition of 
Samuel. Eustathius and most of the Fathers take 
the former view (representing it, however, as a fig- 
ment of the devil); Origen, the latter view. Au- 
gustine wavers. (See Leo Allatius, wt supra, pp. 
1062-1114.) The LXX. of 1 Sam. xxvii. 7 (by 
the above translation) and the A. V. (by its omis- 
sion of ‘“himself’’ in xxviii. 14, and insertion of 
“when "’ in xxviii. 12) lean to the former. Jose- 
phus (who pronounces a glowing eulogy on the 
woman, Ant. vi. 14, §§ 2.3), and the LAX. of 
1 Chr. x. 13, to the latter. At this distance of 
time it is impossible to determine the relative 
amount of fraud or of reality, though the obvious 
meaning of the narrative itself tends to the hypoth- 
esis of some kind of apparition. She recognizes the 
disguised king first by the appearance of Samuel, 
seemingly from his threatening aspect or tone as 
towards his enemy.¢ Saul apparently saw nothing, 


a This is placed by Josephus as the climax of hia 
guilt, brought on by the intoxication of power (Ant. 
vi. 12, § 7). 

6 His companions were Abner and Amasa (Seder 
Olam, Meyer, p. 492). 

¢ When we last heard of Samuel he was mourning 
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but listened to her description of a god-like figure 
of an aged man, wrapped round with the royal or 
sacred robe.4 

On hearing the denunciation which the appa- 
rition conveyed, Saul fell the whole length of his 
gigantic stature (see xxviii. 20, margin) on the 
ground, and remained motionless till the woman 
and his servants forced him to eat. 

The next day the battle came on, and according 
to Josephus (Ant. vi. 14, § 7), perhaps according 
to the spirit of the sacred narrative, his courage 
and self-devotion returned. The Israelites were 
driven up the side of Gilboa. The three sons of 
Saul were slain (1 Sam. xxxi. 2). Saul himself 
with his armor-bearer was pursued by the archers 
and the charioteers of the enemy (1 Sam. xxxi. 3; 
2 Sam. i. 6). He was wounded in the stomach 
(LXX., 1 Sam. xxxi. 3). His shield was cast away 
(2 Sam. i. 21). According to one account, he fell 
upon his own sword (1 Sam. xxxi. 4). According 
to another account (which may be reconciled with 
the former by supposing that it describes a later 
incident), an Amalekitee came up at the moment 
of his death-wound (whether from himself or the 
enemy), and found him “ fallen,” but leaning on 
his spear (2 Sam. i. 6, 10). The dizziness of death | 
was gathered over him (LXX., 2 Sam. i. 9), but 
he was still alive; and he was, at his own request, 
put out of his pain by the Amualekite, who took off 
his royal diadem and bracelet, and carried the news 
to David (2 Sam. i. 7-10). Not till then, accord- 
ing to Josephus (Ant. vi. 14, § 7), did the faithful 
armor-bearer fall on his sword and die with bim 
(1 Sam. xxxi. 5). The body on being found by 
the Philistines was stripped, and decapitated. The 
armor was sent into the Philistine cities, as if in 
retribution for the spoliation of Goliath, and finally 
deposited in the temple of Astarte, apparently in 
the neighboring Canaanitish city of Beth-shan; and 
over the walls of the saine city was hung the naked, 
headless corpse, with those of his three sons (vv. 9, 
10). The head was deposited (probably at Ash- 
dod) in the temple of Dagon (1 Chr. x. 10). The 
corpse was removed from Beth-shan by the gratitude 
of the inhabitants of Jabesh-gilead, who came over 
the Jordan by night, carried off the bodies, burnt 
them, and buried them under the tamarisk at Ja- 
besh (1 Sam. xxxi. 13). Thence, after the lapse of 
several years, his ashes and those of Jonathan were 
removed by David to their ancestral sepulchre at 
Zelah in Benjamin (2 Sam. xxi. 14). (MEPHI- 
BOSHETH, vol. iii. p. 1889 6.] "A. P.S. 

* On the history and character of Saul may be 
mentioned Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, 
3¢ Ausg. (1866). iii. 22-76; Niivelsbach, art. Saud, 
in Herzog’s Leal-neyk. xiii. 432-437; Wunder- 
lich, in Zeller’s Lb. Worterd. ii. 407-9; Bishop 
Hall, Contemplations on the O. and N. Testaments, 
bks. xiii.-xv; Milman, //istory of the Jews, i. 315- 
331 (N. Y. 1865); Stanley, writer of the preceding 
sketch, “ House of Saul,” in his Lectures on the 
Jewish Church, ii. 1-44; and Archbishop Trench, 
Shipwrecks of Faith: Three Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge in May, 1867. 
This last writer has drawn a sad picture of the con- 


for, not hating, Saul. Had the massacre of the priests 
and the persecution of David (xix. 18) alienated him ? 
4 ‘leparcxyny SurAoida (Joseph. Ant. vi. 14, § 2). 
é According to the Jewish tradition (Jerome, Qas 
Heb. ad loc.), he was the son of Doeg. 
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trast between the beginning and the close of Saul's 
career. All the finer and nobler elements of his 
character displayed themselves at the outset of his 
eventful life; while at the end we have before us 
the mournful spectacle of “the gradual breaking 
down under the wear and the tear of the world, 
under the influence of unresisted temptations, of a 
lofty soul: the unworthy close of a life sais ia 
n.”’ . 

3. The Jewish name of St. Paut. This was 
the moat distinguished name in the genealogies of 
the tribe of Benjamin, to which the Apostle felt 
some pride in belonging (Rom. xi. 1; Phil. iii. 5). 
He himself leads us to associate his nume with that 
of the Jewish king, by the marked way in which he 
mentions Saul in his address at the Pisidian Anti- 
och: * God gave unto them Saul the son of Cis, a 
man of the tribe of Benjamin"’ (Acts xiii. 21). 
These indications are in harmony with the intensely 
Jewish spirit of which the life of the Apostle ex- 
hibits so many sigus. [Pauu.] The early ecclesi- 
astical writers did not fail to notice the prominence 
thus given by St. Paul to his tribe. ‘Tertullian 
(ade. Marc. v. 1) applies to him the dying words 
of Jacob on Benjamin. And Jerome, in his /ps- 
tnphium Paule (§ 8), alluding to the preservation 
of the six hundred men of Benjamin after the af- 
fair of Gibeah (Judy. xx. 49), speaks of them as 
“trecentos (sic) virog projter Apustolum reserva- 
tos.’ Compare the article on BENJAMIN (vol. i. 
p- 279 a). 

Nothing certain is known about the change of 
the Apostle’s name from Saul to Paul (Acts xiii. 
9), to which reference has been already made. 
[PauL, vol. iii. p. 2369 a.] Two chief conject- 
ures prevail concerning the change. (1.) That 
of Jerome and Augustine, that the name was de- 
rived from SERGIus PauLus, the first of his Gen- 
tile converts. (2.) That which appears due to 
Lighttvot, that Paulus was the Apostle's Koman 
name as a citizen of Tarsus, naturally adopted into 
common use by his biographer when his labors 
among the heathen commenced. The former of 
these is adopted by Olshausen and Meyer. It is 
also the view of Ewald (Gesch. vi. 419. 420), who 
Sevins to consider it self-evident, and looks on the 
absence of any explanation of the change as a proof 
that it was so understood by all the readers of the 
Acta. (See vol. iii. p. 2569 a, and note, Amer. 
ed.] However this may be, after Sau! has taken 
his place definitively as the Apostle to the Gentile 
world, his Jewish name is entirely dropped. Two 
divisions of his life are well marked by the use of 
the two names. J. Li. D. 


SAV’ARAN (4 Xavapdy; (Sin. 0 Aupay; 
Comp. with 4 MSS. Avapay:] jilius Saura, Ave- 
rum ?), an erroneous form of the title dAruran, 
borne by Fleazar the son of Mattathias, which is 
found in the common texts in 1 Mace. vi. 43. 
[ELEAZAR 8, vol. i. p. 695 a.] B. F. W. 

SAVI’AS (om. in Vat.; Alex. Yaouia; om. in 
Vulg.). Uzzt the ancestor of Ezra (1 Easdr. viii. 
3; comp. Ezr. vii. 4). 

SAVIOUR. The following article, together 
with the one on the Son oF Gon, forms the com- 
plement to the life of our Lord Jesus Crist. 
[See vol. ii. p. 1437.] An explanation is first 





@ There are many other theories, one of which may 
be mentioned ; that of Nicephorus (Hist. Ece/. ii. 87). 
who treats Paulus as a contraction of Pusillus, and 
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given of the word “ Saviour,’’ and then of his work 
of salvation, as unfolded and taught in the New 
Testament. [See also Mrssiat.] 

I. Tue Worp Saviour. — The term “ Say- 
iour,”’ as applied to our Lord Jesus Christ, repre- 
sents the Greek séter (cwrfp), which in turn rep- 
resents certain derivatives from the Hebrew root 


ydsh'a (Dw): particularly the participle of the 


Hiphil form méshi’a (PWV): which is usually 
rendered ‘Saviour’ in the A. V. (¢. g. Is. xlv. 
15, xlix. 26). In considering the true import of 
“ Saviour,” it is essential for us to examine the 
original terms answering to it, including in our 
view the use of aéter in the LXX., whence it was 
more immediately derived by the writers of the 
New Testament, and further noticing the cognate 
terms “to save"' and * salvation,’’ which express 
respectively the action and the results of the Sav- 
iour’s office. (1.) The first puint to be observed is 
that the term séter is of more frequent occurrence 
in the LXX. than the term “Saviour ’’ in the 
A. V. of the Old Testament. It represents not 
only the word muoshi'a above mentioned, but also 


very frequently the nouns yesh'a (IE's) and yéshu'ah 


(FTDAW): which, though properly expressive of 
the abstract notion “ salvation,” are yet sometimes 
used in a concrete sense for * Saviour.” We may 
cite as an example, Is. Ixii. 11, * Behold, thy salva- 
tion cometh, Ais reward is with him,’’ where evi- 
dently * salvation’? = Sarivur. So again in pas- 
sages where these terms are connected immediately 
with the person of the Godhead, as in Ps. Ixviii. 
20, “the God our Saviour" (A. V. “God of our 
salvation '’). Not only in such cases as these, but 
in many others where the sense does not require it, 
the LXX. has séter where the A. V. haa “ salva- 
tion; ” and thus the word “ Saviour’ was more 
familiar to the ear of the reader of the Old Testa- 
ment in our Lord’s age than it is to us. (2.) The 
same observation holds guud with regard to the 
verb od(ew, and the substantive cwrnpia, as used 
in the LXNX. An examination of the passages in 
which they occur shows that thev stand as equiva- 
lents for words conveying the notions of well-being, 
succor, peace, and the like. We have further to 
notice gwrnpia in the sense of recovery of the bodl- 
ily health (2 Mace. iii. 82), together with the ety- 
mological connection supposed to exist between the 
terms gwrfp and g@pa, to which St. Paul evi- 
dently alludes in Eph. vy. 23; Phil. iii. 20,21.  (3.) 
If we turn to the Lebrew terns, we cannot fail to 
be struck with their comprehensiveness. Our verb 
‘Sto save’’ implies, in its ordinary sense, the res- 
cue of a person from actual or impending danger. 
This is undoubtedly included in the [lebrew root 
ydsh'a, and may be said to be its ordinary sense, as 
testified by the frequent accompaniment of the 


preposition mun (ja; compare the odce: axd 
which the angel gives in explanation of the name 
Jesus, Matt. i. 21). But ydsh'’a, beyond this, ex- 
presses assistance and protection of every kind — 
assistance in agyressive measures, protection against 
attack; and, in a secondary sense, the results of 
such assistance — victory, safety, prosperity, and 
happiness. We may cite as an instance of the ag- 


supposes it to have been a nicknaine given to the 
Apostle on account of his insignificant staturo: 
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gressive sense, Deut. xx. 4, “to fight for you 
against your enemies, to save you;”’ of protection 
against attack, Is. xxvi. 1, “ salvation will God ap- 
point for walls and bulwarks;”’ of rictury, 2 Sam. 
viii. 6, “* The Lord preserved David," t=. e. gave 
him victory; of prosperity and happiness, Is. lx. 
18, “ Thou shalt call thy walls Salvation; Is. lxi. 
10, “He hath clothed me with the garments of 
salvation.” No better instance of this last sense 
can be adduced than the exclamation “ Hosanna,” 
meaning, *“ Save, I beseech thee,’’ which was uttered 
as a prayer for Giod's blessing on any joyous occa- 
sion (Ps. cxviii. 25), as at our Lord's entry into 
Jerusalem, when the etymological connection of the 
terms ITosauna and Jesus could not have been lost 
on the ear of the Hebrew (Matt. xxi. 9,15). It 
thus appears that the [lebrew and Greek terms had 
their positive as well as their negative side, in other 
words that they expressed the presence of blessing 
as well as the absence of danger, actual security as 
well as the removal of insecurity.4 (4.) The histor- 
ical personages to whom the terms are applied fur- 
ther illustrate this view. The judges are styled 
“ saviours,’’ as having rescued their country from a 
state of bondage (Judy. iii. 9, 15, A. V. “ deliy- 
erer;’’ Neh. ix. 27); a saviour’? was subse- 
quently raised up in the person of Jeroboam II. to 
deliver Israel from the Syrians (2 K. xiii. 5); and 
in the same sense Josephus styles the deliverance 
from Egypt a “salvation” (Ant. iii, 1, § 1). 
Joshua on the other hand verified the promise con- 
tained in his name by his conquests over the Ca- 
naanites: the Lord was his helper in an agvressive 
sense. Similurly the office of the “ saviours *’ prom- 
ised in Obad. 21 was to execute vengeance on Edom. 
The names Isaiah, Jeshua, Ishi, Hosea, Hoshea, 
and lastly, Jesus, are all expressive of the general 
idea of assistance from the Lord. The Greek soter 
was in a similar manner applied in the double sense 
of a deliverer from foreign foes as in the case of 
Ptolemy Soter, and a general protector, as in the 
numerous instances where it was appended as the 
title of heathen deities. (5.) There are numerous 
indications in the O. T. that the idea of a spiritual 
salvation, to be effected by God alone, was by no 
means foreign to the mind of the pious Hebrew. 
In the Psalms there are numerous petitions to God 
to save from the effects of sin (e.g. xxxix. 8, Ixxix. 
9). Isaiah in particular appropriates the term 
‘saviour ’’ to Jehovah (xliii. 11), and connects it 
with the notions of justice and righteousness (xlv. 
21, lx. 16, 17): he adduces it as the special manner 
in which Jehovah reveals Himself to man (xlv. 15): 
he hints at the means to be adopted for effecting 
salvation in passages where he connects the term 
saviour" with 4‘ redeemer ’’ (gué/), as in xli. 14, 
xlix. 26, lx. 16, and again with “ransom,” as in 
xliii. 3. Similar notices are scattered over the pro- 
phetical books (e. g. Zech. ix. 9; Hos. i. 7), and 
though in many instances these notices admitted 
of a reference to proximate events of a temporal 
nature, they evidently looked to higher things, and 
thus fostered in the mind of the Hebrew the idea 


@ The Latin language possessed in the classical pe- 
tiod no proper equivalent for the Greek gwrjp. This 
appears from the introduction of the Greek word itsclf 
in a Latinized form, and from Cicero's remark (in Verr. 
Act. 2, ii. 638) that there was no one word which ex- 
pressed the notion qui salutem dedut. Tacitus (Ann. 
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of a Saviour’? who should far surpass in his 
achievements the “ saviours '’ that had as yet ap- 
peared. The mere sound of the word would conjure 
up before his imagination visions of deliverance, se- 
curity, peace, and prosperity. 

If. THE WorK OF THE Saviour. — 1. The 
three first Evangelists. as we know, agree in show- 
ing that Jesus unfolded his message to the disci- 
ples by deyrees. fe wrought the miracles that 
were to be the credentials of the Messiah; He laid 
down the great principles of the Gospel morality, 
until He had established in the minds of the 
Twelve the conviction that He was the Christ of 
God. Then as the clouds of doom grew darker, 
and the malice of the Jews became more intense, 
He turned a new page in his teaching. Drawing 
from his disciples the confession of their faith in 
Him as Christ, He then passed abruptly, so to 
speak, to the truth that remained to be learned in 
the last few months of his ministry, that his work 
included suffering as well as teaching (Matt. xvi. 
2U, 21). He was instant in pressing this unpal- 
atable doctrine home to his disciples, from this 
time to the end. Four occasions when He proph- 
esied his bitter death are on record, and they 
are probably only examples out of many more 
(Matt. xvi. 21). We grant that in none of these 
places does the word “ sacrifice’ occur; and that 
the mode of speaking is somewhat obscure, as ad- 
dressed to minds unprepared, even then, to bear the 
full weight of a doctrine so repugnant to their 
hopes. But that He must (3e7) go and meet death; 
that the powers of sin and of this world are let 
loose against Him for a time, so that He shall be 
Letrayed to the Jews, rejected, delivered by them to 
the Gentiles, and by them be mocked and scourged, 
crucified, and slain; and that all this shall be done 
to achieve a foreseen work, and accomplish all things 
written of Him by the prophets — these we do cer- 
tainly find. They invest the death of Jesus with a 
peculiar significance; they set the mind inquiring 
what the meaning can be of this hard necessity that 
is laid on Him. For the answer we look to other 
places; but at least there is here no contradiction 
to the ductrine of sacrifice, though the Lord does 
not yet say, ‘I bear the wrath of God against your 
sins in your stead; I become a curse for you." Of 
the two sides of this mysterious doctrine, — that 
Jesus dies for us willingly, and that He dies to bear 
a doom laid on Him as of necessity, because some 
one must bear it, — it is the latter side that is made 
prominent. In all the passages it pleases Jesus to 
speak, not of his desire to die, but of the burden 
laid on Him, and the power given to others against 
Him. 

2. Had the doctrine been explained no further, 
there would have been much to wait for. But the 
series of announcements in these passages leads up 
to one more definite and complete. It cannot be 
denied that the words of the-institution of the 
Lord's Supper speak most distinctly of a sacrifice. 
“Drink ye all of this, for this is my blood of the 
new covenant,’’ or, to fullow St. Luke, « the new 





ter in an inscription of the age of Trajan (Gruter, p. 
19, No. 5). This was adopted by Christian writers as 
the most adequate equivalent for gwryp, though ob- 
jections were evidently raised agninst it (Augustin, 
Serm. 299, § 6). Another term, salutificator, was 
occasionally used by Tertullian (De Reswrr. Carn. 


xv. 71) uses conservator, and Pliny (xxil. 5) servator.|c. 47; De Carn. Car. e. 14). 


The term salrator appears appended as a title of Jupi- 
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covenant in my blood."’ We are carried back by 
these words to the first covenant, to the altar with 
twelve pillars, and the burnt offerings and peace- 
offerings of oxen, and the blood of the victims 
sprinkled on the altar and on the people, and the 
words of Moses as he sprinkled it: « Behold the 
blood of the covenant which the Lord hath made 
with you concerning all these words” (Ex. xxiv.). 
No interpreter has ever failed to draw from these 
passages the true meaning: “ When my sacrifice is 
accomplished, my blood shall be the sanction of the 
new covenant."’ The word “sacrifice’’ is wanting: 
but sacrifice and nothing else is described. And 
the words are no mere figure used for illustration, 
and laid aside when they have served that turn, 
“Do this in remembrance of Me.’’ They are the 
words in which the Church is to interpret the act 
of Jesus to the end of time. They are reproduced 
exactly by St. Paul (1 Cor. xi. 25). Then, as 
now, Christians met together, and by a solemn 
act declared that they counted the blood of Jesus 
as a sacrifice wherein a new covenant was sealed; 
and of the blood of that eacrifice they partook by 
faith, professing themselves thereby willing to enter 
the covenant and be sprinkled with the blood. 

3. So far we have examined the three “ synop- 
tic’? Gospels. They follow a historical order. In 
the early chapters of all three the ductrine of our 
Lord’s sacrifice is not found, because He will find 
answer the question about Himself, « Who is 
this?’ before He shows them “ What is his 
work?’? But at length the announcement is 
made, enforced, repeated; until, when the feet of 
the betrayer are ready for their wicked errand, a 
command is given which secures that the death of 
Jesus shall be described forever as a sacrifice and 
nothing else, sealing a new covenant, and carry- 
ing good to many. Test the doctrine of Atone- 
ment should seem to be an afterthought, as indeed 
De Wette has tried to represent it, St. John pre- 
serves the conversation with Nicodemus, which took 
place early in the ministry; and there, under the 
figure of the brazen serpent lifted up, the atoning 
virtue of the Lord's death is fully set forth. “ As 
Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even 
so must the Son of Man be lifted up: that whoso- 
ever believeth in Him should not perish, but have 
eternal life’ (John iii. 14, 15). As in this inter- 
cessory act, the image of the deadly, hateful, and 
accursed (Gen. iii. 14, 15) reptile became by God's 
decree the means of health to ail who looked on it 
earnestly, 80 does Jesus in the form of sinful man, 
of a deceiver of the people (Matt. xxvii. 63), of An- 
tichrist (Matt. xii. 24; John xviii. 33), of one ac- 
eursed (Gal. iii. 13), become the means of our sal- 
vation; eo that whoever fastens the earnest gaze of 
faith on Him shall not perish, but have eternal life. 
There is even a significance in the word * lifted 


pp;’’ the Lord used probably the word \7, 
which in older Hebrew meant to lift up in the 
widest sense, but began in the Aramaic to have the 
restricted meaning of lifting up for punishment.¢ 
With Christ the lifting up was a seeming disgrace, 
a true triumph and elevation. But the context in 
which these verses occur is as important as the 


@ So Tholuck, and Knapp (Opuseula, i. 217). The 
treatise of Knapp on this discourse is valuable 
throughout. . 

b Some, omitting fw dys Siow, would read, * And 
my fiesh is the bread that I will give for the life of the 
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verses themselves. Nicodemus comes as an in- 
quirer; he is told that a man must be born again, 
and then he is directed to the death of Jesus as the 
means of that regeneration. ‘The earnest gaze of 
the wounded soul is to be the condition of its cure; 
and tat gaze is to be turned, not to Jesus on the 
mountain, or in the Temple, but on the Cross. 
This, then, is no passing allusion, but it is the sub- 
stance of the Christian teaching addressed to an 
earnest seeker after truth. 

Another passage claims a reverent attention — 
“If any man eat of this bread, he shall live for 
ever, and the bread that I will give is my flesh, 
which I will give for the life of the world” (John 
vi. 51). He is the bread; and He will give the 
bread.o If his presence on earth were the expected 
food, it was given already; but would He speak of 
‘drinking his blood"’ (ver. 53), which can only 
refer to the dead? It is on the cross that He will 
afford this food to his disciples. We grant that 
this whole passage has occasioned as much dis- 
puting among Christian commentators as it did 
among the Jews who beard it; and for the same 
reason, — for the hardness of the saying. But 
there stands the saying; and no candid person can 
refuse to see a reference in it to the death of Him 
that speaks. 

In that discourse, which has well been called the 
Prayer of Consecration offered by our High Priest, 
there is another passage which cannot be allezed as 
evidence to one who thinks that any word applied 
by Jesus to his disciples and Himself must bear in 
both cases precisely the same sense, but which is 
really pertinent to this inquiry: “ Sanctify them 
through thy truth: thy word is truth. As Thou 
hast sent Me into the world, even so have I also 
sent them into the world. And for their sakes I 
sanctify Myself, that they also might be sanctified 
through the truth ’’ (John xvii. 17-19). The word 
ayid(ew, “sanctify,” ‘ consecrate,” is used in the 
LK. for the offering of sacrifice (Lev. xxii. 2), 
and for the dedication of a man to the Divine ser- 
vice (Num. iii. 15). Here the present tense “1 
consecrate,’’ used in a discourse in which our Lord 
says He is ‘no more in the world,” is conclusive 
against the interpretation “I dedicate my life to 
Thee; "’ for life is over. No self-dedication, except 
that by death, can now be spuken of as present. 
‘T dedicate Myself to Thee, in my death, that 
these may be a people consecrated to Thee; '’ such 
is the great thought in this sublime passage, which 
suits well with his other declaration, that the blood 
of his sacrifice sprinkles them for a new covenant 
with God. To the great majority of expositors 
from Chrysostom and Cyril, the doctrine of recon- 
ciliation through the death of Jesus is asserted in 
these verses. 

The Redeemer has already described Himself as 
the Good Shepherd who lays down his life for the 
sheep (John x. 11, 17, 18), taking care to distin- 
guish his death from that of one who dies against 
his will in striving to compass some other aim: 
“ Therefore doth my Father love Me, because I lay 
down my life that I might take it again. No man 
taketh it from Me, but I lay it down of Myself. 
I have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take it again.” 


world.” 80 Tertullian seems to have read ° Panis 
quem ego dedero pro salute mundi caro mea est.”’ 
The sense is the same with the omission; but the re 


| ceived reading may be successfully defended. 


* 
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Other passages that relate to his death will occur | Jerusalem was the Son of God, who had died to 
to the memory of any Bible reader. The corn of |save men from their sins; and they offered to all 
wheat that dies in the ground to bear much fruit ' alike an interest, through faith, in the resurrection 


(John xii. 24) is explained by his own words else- 
where, where He says that He came “to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many" (Matt. 
xx. 28). 

4. Thus, then, speaks Jesus of Himself. What 
say his witnesses of Him? * Behold the Lamb 
of God," says the Baptist, “which taketh away 
the sin of the world’ (John i. 29). Commentators 
differ about the allusion implied in that name. But 
take any one of their opinions, and a sacrifice is 


implied. Is it the Paschal lamb that is referred 
to? Is it the lamb of the daily sacrifice? Either 


way the death of the victim is brought before us. 
But the allusion in all probability is to the well- 
known prophecy of Isaiah (liii.) to the Lamb 
brought to the slaughter, who bore our griefs and 
carried our sorrows.4 

5. The Apostles after the Resurrection preach no 
moral svstem, but a belief in and love of Christ, 
the crucified and risen Lord, through whom, if 
they repent, men shall obtain salvation. This was 
Peter's preaching on the day of Pentecost (Acts 
ii.); and he appealed boldly to the prophets on the 
ground of an expectation of a suffering Messiah 
(Acts iii. 18). Philip traced out for the Eunuch, 
in that picture of suffering holiness in the well- 
known chapter of Isaiah, the lineaments of Jesus 
of Nazareth (Acts viii.; Is. liii.). The first ser- 
mon to a Gentile household proclaimed Christ slain 
and risen, and added “that through his name 
whosoever believeth in Him shall receive remission 
of sins’? (Acts x.). Paul at Antioch preaches “a 
Saviour Jesus’ (Acts xiii. 23); “through this 
Man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins, 
and by Him all that believe are justified from all 
things from which ye could not be justified by the 
law of Moses"’ (Acts xiii. 38, 39). At Thenssa- 
lonica all that we learn of this Apostle’s preaching 
is “that Christ must needs have suffered and risen 
again from the dead; and that this Jesus, whom I 
preach unto you, is Christ” (Acts xvii. 3). Before 
Agrippa he declared that he had preached always 
“that Christ should sutfer, and that He should be 
the first that should rise from the dead” (Acts 
xxvi. 23); and it was this declaration that con- 
vinces his royal hearer that he was a crazed fanatic. 
The account of the first founding of the Church 
in the Acts of the Apostles is concise and frag- 
mentary; and sometimes we have hardly any means 
of judging what place the sufferings of Jesus held 
in the teaching of the Apostles; but when we read 
that they “ preached Jesus,’ or the like, it is only 
fair to infer from other passages that the (‘ross 
of Christ was never concealed, whether Jews, or 
Greeks, or barbarians were the listeners. And this 
very pertinacity shows how much weight they at- 
tached to the facts of the life of our Lord. ‘They 
did not merely repeat in each new place the pure 
morality of Jesus as He uttered it in the Sermon 
on the Mount: of such lessons we have no record. 
They took in their hands, as the stronzest weapon, 
the fact that a certain Jew crucified afar off in 


@ See this passage discussed fully in the notes of 
Meyer, Lange ( Bibelwwerk), and Alford. The reference 
to the Paschal lamb finds favor with Grotius and 
others; the reference to Isaiah is approved by Chry- 
sostom and many others. The taking away of sin 
(aipev) of the Baptist, and the bearing it (depey, 


from the dead of this outcast of his own people. 
No wonder that Jews and Greeks, judging in their 
worldly way, thought this strain of preaching came 
of folly or madness, and turned from what they 
thought unmeaning jargon. 

6. We are able to complete from the epistles our 
account of the teaching of the Apostles on the doc- 
trine of Atonement. ‘The Man Christ Jesus"’ is 
the Mediator between sod and man, for in Him the 
human nature, in its sinless purity, is lifted up to 
the Divine, so that He, exempt from guilt, can 
plead for the guilty (1 Tim. ii. 5; 1 John ii. 1, 2; 
Heb. vii. 25). Thus He is the second Adam that 
shall redeem the sin of the first; the interests of 
men are bound up in Him, since He has power to 
take them all into Himself (Eph. v. 29, 30; Rom. 
xii. 5; 1 Cor. xv. 22; Rom. v. 12,17). This sal- 
vation was provided by the Father, to “ reconcile 
us to Himself’’ (2 Cor. v. 18), to whom the name 
of “ Saviour"? thus belongs (Luke i. 47); and our 
redemption is a signal proof of the love of God to 
us (1 John iv. 10). Not less is it a proof of the 
love of Jesus, since He freely lays down his life for 
us —offers it as a precious gift, capable of pur- 
chasing all the lost (1 Tim. ii. 6; Tit. ii. 14; Epb. 
i. 7. Comp. Matt. xx. 28). But there is another 
side of the truth more painful to our natural rea- 


son. How came this exhibition of Divine lore to 
be needed ? Because wrath had already gone out 


against man. ‘The clouds of God's anger gathered 
thick over the whole human race; they discharged 
themselves on Jesus only. God has made Him to 
be sin for us who knew no sin (2 Cor. v. 21); He 
is made “a curse’’ (a thing accursed) for us, that 
the curse that hangs over us may he removed ((ial. 
iii. 13); He bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree (1 let. ii. 24). There are those who would 
see on the page of the Bible only the sunshine of 
the Divine love; but the muttering thunders of 
Divine wrath against sin are heard there also: and 
He who alone was no child of wrath, meets the 
shock of the thunderstorm, becomes a curse for us, 
and a vessel of wrath; and the ravs of love break 
out of that thunder-gloom, and shine on the bowed 
head of Him who hangs on the Cross, dead for our 
sins. 

We have spoken, and advisedly, as if the New 
Testament were, as to this doctrine, one book in 
harmony with itself. That there are in the New 
Testament different types of the one true doctrine, 
may be admitted without peril to the doctrine. 
The principal types are four in number. 

7. In the Epistle of James there is a remarkable 
absence of all explanations of the doctrine of the 
Atonement; but this admission does not amount to 
so much as may at first appear. True, the key- 
note of the epistle is that the Gospel is the Law 
made perfect, and that it is a practical moral sys- 
tem, in which man finds himself free to keep the 
Divine Law. But with him Christ is no mere 
Lawgiver appointed to impart the Jewish system. 
He knows that Elias is a man like himself, but of 


LXX.) of Isaiah, have one meaning, and answer to the 
Hebrew word Nw). To take the sins on Himself is 


to remove them from the sinpers; and how can this 
be through his death except in the way of expiation 
by that death itself? 
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the Person of Christ he speaks in a different spirit. 
He calls himself “a servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ,’ who is “the Lord of Glory.”’ 
He speaks of the Word of Truth, of which Jesus 
has been the utterer. He knows that faith in the 
Lord of Glory is inconsistent with time-serving 
and ‘respect of persons’’ (James i. 1, ii. 1, i. 18). 
« There is one Lawyiver,’’ he says, ‘who is able 
to save and to destroy *’ (James iv. 12); and this 
refers no doubt to Jesus, whose second coming he 
hokis up as a motive to obedience (James v. 7-9). 
These and like expressions remove this epistle far 
out of the sphere of Ebionitish teaching. ‘The 
inspired writer sees the Saviour, in the Father's 
glory, preparing to return to judge the quick and 
dead. He puts forth Christ as Prophet and King, 
for he makes Him Teacher and Judge of the 
world; but the office uf the Priest he does not 
dwell on. Far be it from us to say that. he knows 
it not. Something must have taken place before 
he could treat his hearers with confidence, as free 
creatures, able to resist temptations, and even to 
meet temptations with joy. He treats “ your 
faith’? as something founded already, not to be 
prepared by this epistle (James i. 2, 3, 21). His 
purpose is a purely practical one. There is no 
intention to unfold a Christolozy, such as that 
which makes the Epistle to the Romans so valu- 
able. Assuming that Jesus has manifested Him- 
self, and begotten anew the human race, he seeks 
to make them pmy with undivided hearts, and 
be considerate to the poor, and strive with lusts, 
for which they and not God are responsible; and 
bridle their tongues, and show their fruits by their 
works.¢ 

8. In the teaching of St. Peter the doctrine of 
the Person of our Lord is cotnected strictly with 
that of his work as Saviour and Messiah, The 
frequent mention of his sufferings shows the proin- 
inent place he would give them; and he puts for- 
ward as the ground of bis own right to teach, that 
he was “a witness of the sufferings of Christ" 
(1 Pet. v. 1). The atoning virtue of those suf- 
ferings he dwells on with peculiar emphasis; and 
not less so on the purifying influence of the Atone- 
ment on the hearts of believers. He repeats again 
and again that Christ died for us (1 Pet. ii. 21, 
iii. 18, iv. 1); that He bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree® (1 Pet. ii. 24). He bare them: 
and what does this phrase suggest, but the goat 
that *shiall bear’ the iniquities of the people off 
into the land that was not inhabited? (Lev. xvi. 
22) or else the feeling the consequences of sin, as 
the word is used elsewhere (Lev. xx. 17.19)? We 
have to choose between the coynate ideas of sacri- 
fice and substitution. (Closely allied with these 
statements are those which connect moral reforma- 
tion with the death of Jestts. He bare our sins 
that we might live unto righteousness. His death 
is our life. We are not to be content with a self- 
satisfied contemplation of our redeemed state, but 
to live a life worthy of it (1 Pet. ii. 21-25, iii. 
15-18). In these passayes the whole Gospel is 
contained; we are justified by the death of Jesus, 
who bore our sina that we might be sanctified and 


@ See Neander, Pfanzung, b. vi. c. 8 (Robinson's 
transl. p. 498 f.]; Schmid, Theologte des N. T., part 
fi.; and Dorner, Ciristologie, i 96. 

b If there were any doubt that “for us” ($mép 
Quer) means “in our stead” (see ver. 21), this 24th 
werse, which explains the former. would set it at rest. 
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renewed to a life of yodliness. And from this 
Apostle we hear again the name of “the Lamb,” 
as well as from John the Baptist; and the passage 
of Isaish comes back upon us with unmistakable 
clearness. We are redeemed ‘with the precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot’’ (1 Pet. i. 18, 19, with Is. liii. 7). 
Every word carries us back to the Old Testament 
and its sacrificial system: the spotless victim, the 
release from sin by its blood (elsewhere, i. 2, by 
the sprinkling of its blood), are here; not the type 
and shadow, but the truth of them; not a cere- 
monial purgation, but an effectual reconcilement of 
man and God. 

9. In the inspired writings of John we are struck 
at once with the emphatic statements as to the 
Divine and human natures of Christ. A_ right 
belief in the incarnation is the test of a Christian 
man (1 John iv. 2; John i. 14; 2 John 7); we 
must believe that Jesus Christ is come in the tlesh, 
and that He is manifested to destroy the works of 
the devil (1 John iii. 8). And, on the other hand, 
He who has come in the flesh is the One who alone 
has been in the bosom of the Father, seen the 
things that human eyes have never seen, and has 
come to declare them unto us (1 John i. 2, iv. 14; 
John i. 14-18). This Person, at once Divine and 
human, is “the propitiation for our sins,” our 
** Advocate with the Father,” sent into the world 
“that we might live through Him;" and the 
means was his laying down his life for us, which 
should make us ready to lay down our lives for 
the brethren (1 John ii. 1, 2, iv. 9, 10, v. 11-13, 
ili. 16, v. 6, i. 7; John xi. 51). And the moral 
effect of his redemption is, that ‘the blood of 
Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin’ (1 John 
i. 7). The intimate connection between his work 
and our holiness is the main subject of his first 
epistle: “ Whosoever is born of God doth not 
commit sin’? (1 John iii. 9). As with St. Peter, 
so with St. John; every point of the doctrine of 
the Atonement comes out with abundant clearness: 
the substitution of another who can bear our sins, 
for us who cannot; the sufferings and death as the 
means of our redemption, our justification thereby, 
and our progress in holiness as the result of our 
justification. 

10. To follow out as fully, in the more volumi- 
nous writings of St. Paul, the passages that speak 
of our salvation, would far transyress the limits of 
our paper. Man, according to this Apostle, is a 
transzressor of the Law. His conscience tells him 
that he cannot act up to that Law which, the same 
conscience adinits, is Divine, and binding upon 
him. Through the old dispensations man remained 
in this condition. Even the Law of Moses could 
not justify him: it only by its strict behests held 
up a mirror to conscience that its frailness might 
be seen. Christ came, sent by the mercy of our 
Father who had never furvotten us; given to, not 
deserved by us. He came to reconcile men and 
(:od by dying on the Cross for them, and bearing 
their punishment in their stead¢ (2 Cor. v. 14-21; 
Rom. v. 6-8). He is “a propitiation through 
faith in his blood” (Rom. iii. 25, 26. Compare 


{It may be the inferential, but not direct force of urép 
(comp. Philip. i. 29). See Winer, N. T. Gr., ith ed., 
pp. 382, 383 (Thayer's trans. 1859). — H.) 

¢ These two pagsages are decisive as to the fact 
of substitution: they might be fortified with many 
others. 
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Lev. xvi. 15. ‘IAaorhpiov means * victim for 
expiation ’’): words which most people will find 
unintelligible, except in reference to the Old Testa- 
ment and its sacrifices. He is the ransom, or price 
paid, for the redemption of man from all iniquity @ 
(Titus ii. 14). The wrath of God was against 
man, but it did not fall on man. God made his 
Son “to be sin for us” though He knew no sin, 
and Jesus suffered though men had sinned. By 
this act God and man were reconciled (Rom. v. 10; 
2 Cor. y. 18-20; Eph. ii. 16; Col. i. 21). On 
the side of man, trust and love and hope take the 
place of fear and of an evil conscience; on the side 
of God, that terrible wrath of his, which is re- 
vealed from heaven against all ungodliness and 
unrighteousness of men, is turned away (Rom. i. 
18, v. 9; 1 Thess. i. 10). The question whether 
we are reconciled to God only, or God is also rec- 
onciled to us, might be discussed on deep meta- 
physical grounds; but we purposely leave that on 
one side, content to show that at all events the in- 
tention of God to punish man is averted by this 
“ propitiation ” and “ reconcilement.”’ 

11. Ditierent views are held about the author- 
ship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, by modern 
critica; but its numerous points of contact with 
the other epistles of St. Paul must be recognized. 
In both, the incompleteness of Judaism ia dwelt on ; 
redemption from sin and guilt is what religion has 
to do fur men, and this the Law failed to secure. 
In both, reconciliation and forgiveness and a new 
moral power in the believers are the fruits of the 
work of Jesus. In the Epistle to the Komans, 
Paul shows that the Law failed to justify, and 
that faith in the blood of Jeaus must be the ground 
of justification. In the Epistle to the Hebrews the 
same result follows from an argument rather dif- 
ferent: all that the Jewish system aimed to do is 
accomplished in Christ in a far more perfect manner. 
The Gospel has a better Priest, more effectual sacri- 
fices, a more profound peace. In the one epistle 
the Law seems set aside wholly for the system of 
faith; in the other the Law is exalted and gloritied 
in its Gospel shape; but the aim is precisely the 
same — to show the weakness of the Law and the 
effectual fruit of the Gospel. 

12. We are now in a position to see how far the 
teaching of the New Testament on the eflects of the 
death of Jesus is continuous and consistent. Are 
the declarations of our Lord about Himself the 
saine as those of James and Peter, John and Paul ? 
and are those of the Apostles consistent with each 
other? ‘The several points of this mysterious trana- 
action may be thus roughly described: — 

(1.) God sent his Son into the world to redeem 
lost and ruined man from sin and death, and the 
Son willingly took upon Him the form of a servant 
for this purpose: and thus the Father and the Son 
manifested their love for us. 

(2.) God the Father laid upon his Son the weight 
of the sins of the whole world, so that He bare in 
hia own body the wrath which men must else have 
borne, because there was no other way of escape for 
them: and thus the Atonement was a manifestation 
of Divine justice. 

(3.) The effect of the Atonement thus wrought 
is, that man is placed in a new position, freed from 
the dominion of sin, and able to follow holiness; 

@ Still stronger in 1 Tim. fi. 6, “ransom instead 
of” (ayriAurpov). Also Eph. i. 7 (awoAvrpwous); 1 Cor. 
vi. 20, vii. 23. 
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and thus the doctrine of the Atonement ought to 
work in all the hearers a sense of love, of obedience, 
and of self-sacritice. 

In shorter words, the sacrifice of the death of 
Christ is a proof of Divine dove, and of Divine jus- 
(ice, and is for us a document of obedience. 

Of the four great writers of the New ‘Testament, 
Peter, Paul, and John set forth every one of these 
points. Peter, the “witness of the sufferings of 
Christ,’’ tells us that we are redeemed with the 
blood of Jesus, as of a lamb without blemish and 
without spot; says that Christ bare our sins in his 
own body on the tree. If we + lave tasted that 
the Lord is gracious'’ (1 Pet. ii. 3), we must not 
reat satisfied with a contemplation of our redeemed 
state, but must live a life worthy of it. No one 
can well doubt, who reads the two epistles, that 
the love of God and Christ, and the justice of God, 
and the duties thereby laid on us, all have their 
value in them: but the love is leas dwelt on than 
the justice, whilst the most prominent idea of all is 
the moral and practical working of the Cross of 
Christ upon the lives of men. 

With st. John, again, all three point find place. 
That Jesus willingly laid down his life for us, and 
is an advocate with the Father; that He is also the 
propitiation, the sutlering sacrifice, for our sins; 
and that the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin, for that whoever is born of God doth 
hot commit sin — all are put forward. The death 
of Christ is both justice and love, both a pro- 
pitiation and an act of loving selt-surrender; but 
the moral effect upon us is more prominent even 
than these. 

In the epistles of Paul the three elements are all 
present. In such expressions as a ransom, a pro- 
pitiation, who was “made sin for us,” the wrath 
of God against sin, and the mode in which it was 
turned away, are presented to us. Yet not wrath 
alone. “The love of Christ constraineth us; be- 
cause we thus judge, that if one died for all. then 
were all dead: and that He died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live unto them- 
selves, but unto Him which died for them, and 
rose again"? (2 Cor. v. 14, 15). Love m Him be- 
gets love in us, and in our reconciled state the huli- 
ness which we could not practice before becomes 
easy. 

The reasons for not finding from St. James simi- 
lar evidence, we have spoken of already. 

Now in which of these points is there the sem- 
blance of contradiction between the Apostles and 
their Master? In none of them. In the Gospels, 
as in the Epistles, Jesus is held up as the sacrifice 
and victim, draining a cup from which his buman 
nature shrank, feeling in himself a sense of desvla- 
tion such as we fail utterly to comprehend on a 
theory of human motives. Yet no one takes from 
Him his precious redeeming life; He lays it down 
of Himself, out of his great love fur men. But 
men are to deny theniselves and take up their cross 
and tread in his steps. ‘They are his friends only 
if they keep bis commands and fulluw his foot- 
steps. 

We must consider it proved that these three 
points or moments are the doctrine of the whule 
New Testament. What is there about this teaching 
that has provoked in times past and present so 
much disputation? Not the hardness of the doc- 
trine, — for none of the theories put in its place 
are any easier, — but its want of logical complete- 

ness. Sketched out for us in a few broad lines, it 
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tempts the fancy to fill it in and lend it color; and 
we do not always remember that the hands that 
attempt this are trying to make a mystery into a 
theory, an infinite truth into a finite one, and to 
reduce the great things of God into the narrow 
limits of our little field of view. To whom was the 
ranson paid? What was Satan's share of the 
transaction? How can one suffer for another? 
How could the Redeemer be miserable when He 
was conscious that his work was one which could 
bring happiness to the whole human race? Yet 
this condition of indefiniteness is one which is im- 
posed on us in the reception of every mystery: 
prayer, the incarnation, the immortality of the soul, 
are all subjects that pass far beyond our range of 
thought. And here we see the wisdom of God in 
connecting so closely our redemption with our 
reformation. If the object were to give us a com- 
plete theory of salvation, no doubt there would be 
in the Bible much to seek. ‘The theory is gathered 
by fragments out of niany an exhortation and warn- 
ing; nowhere does it stand out entire, and without 
logical flaw. But if we assume that the New Tes- 
tament is written for the guidance of sinful hearts, 
we find a wonderful aptness for that particular end. 
Jesus is proclaimed as the solace of our fears, as 
the founder of our moral life, as the restorer of our 
lost relation with our Father. If He had a cross, 
there is a cross for us; if He pleased not himself, 
let us deny ourselves; if He suffered for sin, let us 
hate sin. And the question ought not to be, What 
do all these mysteries mean? but, Are these 
thoughts really such as will serve to guide our life 
and to assuage our terrors in the hour of death? 
The answer is twofold — one from history and one 
from experience. ‘The preaching of the Cross of 
the Lord even in this simple fashion converted the 
world. ‘Ihe same doctrine is now the ground of 
any definite hope that we find in ourselves, of for- 
giveness of sins and of everlasting life. 

It would be out of place in a Dictionary of the 
Bible to examine the History of the Ductrine or to 
answer the modern objections urged against it. For 
these subjects the reader is referred to the author's 
essay on the “ Death of Christ,” in Aids to Faith, 
which also contains the substance of the present 
article. [See also the arts. Jesus CHRIST, Mrs- 
s1aH, Son or Gop, and Son oF MAN, in this 
Dictionary. ] W. T. 


® SAVOUR as a verb occurs in the A. V. 
only in Matt. xvi. 23, and the parallel passage 
Mark viii. 33, in our Lord's rebuke of Peter: Thou 
snvourest not the things that be of God, but those 
that be of men.’ The Greek, od ppovets 7a rou 
@eou, etc , may be well rendered, as it is by Mr. 
Green in ‘his Twofold New Test., “Thy mind is 
not on the things of God, but on ‘those of men.’’ 
Dr. Johnson defines the word s¢rvur here ‘to 
exhibit a taste fur,’’ and probably most English 
readers so understand it. But it may have been 
used by our translators in a more comprehensive 
sense, corresponding to the translation given above. 
Wycliffe renders Col. iii. 2 (Vulg. que sursum 
sunt, sapite), “siver ye tho thingis that ben 
above,’’ and uses the same word in his translation 
of Rom. viii. 5, xii. 3, 16; Phil. iii. 19, etc., where 


a 1. ml : wpiev: from “Wa: only used in 
part. Paal, 1 K. vii 9. 


2. VDD : xpiny: serra. 
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the A. V. has “ mind” or “think of.” The term 
is derived, ultimately, through the French noun 
saveur, O. F. savor, verb suvurer, from the Latin 
sapere, meaning primarily to dase or smell, then 
to discern, possess discernment or knowledge, ete. 
The noun savour occurs very often in the A. V., 
and almost always in the sense (now becoming ob- 
solete) of ‘ odor.” A. 


SAW.2 Egyptian saws, so far as has yet been 
discovered, were single-handed, though St. Jerome 
has been thought to allude to circular saws. As 
is the case in modern oriental saws, the teeth 
usually incline toward the handle, instead of away 
from it like ours. ‘They have in most cases, bronze 
blades, apparently attached to the handles by 
leathern thongs, but some of those in the British 
Museum have their blades let into them like our 
knives. A double-handed iron saw has been found 
at Nimrid; and double saws strained with a cord, 
such as modern carpenters use, were in use among 
the Romaus. In sawing wood the Ivyptians 
placed the wood perpendicularly in a sort of frame, 
and cut it downwards. No evidence exists of the 
use of the saw applied to stone in Egypt, nor with- 
out the double-handed saw dves it seem likely that 
this should be the case; but we read of sawn stones 
used in the Temple. (1 K. vii. 9; Ges. Thes. p. 
305; Wilkinson, Anc. Lqyp. ii. 114, 119; Brit. 
Mus. Egyp. Room, No. 6046; Layard, Vin. and 
Bub. p. 195; Jerome, Comm. tn Js. xxviii. 27.) 
The saws “under” or “in’’® which David is said 
to have placed his captives were of iron. The 
expression in 2 Sam. xii. 31 does not necessarily 
imply torture, but the word “cut” in 1 Chr. 
xx. 3 can hardly be understood otherwise. (Ges. 
Thes. p. 1326; Thenius on 2 Sam. xii. and 
1 Chr. xx.) A case of sawing asunder, by placing 
the criminal between beards, and then beginning 
at the head, is mentioned by Shaw, 7'ruv. p. 254. 
(See Dict. of Antig. “Serra.”) [HANDICRAFT; 


PUNISHMENTS, ILI. }. (3).] H. W. P. 
SCAPE-GOAT. [ATONEMENT, Day oF.] 
SCARLET. {[Covors.] 


SCEPTRE (O2W). The Hebrew term she- 
bet, like its Greek equivalent ox}Rrpoy, and our 
derivative sceptre, originally meant a rod or stiff. 
It was thence specitically applied to the shepherd's 
crook (Lev. xxvii. 32; Mic. vii. 14), and to the 
wand or sceptre of aruler. It has been inferred 
that the latter of these secondary senses is derived 
from the former (Winer, Realwd. “ Sceptre ’’); but 
this appears doubtful from the circumstance that 
the sceptre of the Egyptian kings, whence the idea 
of a sceptre was probably borrowed by the early 
Jews, resembled not a shepherd's crook, but a 
plough (Diod. Sic. iii. 3). ‘The use of the staff as 
a symbol of authority was not confined to kings; 
it might be used by any leader, as instanced in 
Judg. v. 14, where for “pen of the writer,’’ as in 
the A. V., we should read “sceptre of the leader.” 
Indeed, no instance of the sceptre being actually 
handled by a Jewish king occurs in the Bible: the 
allusions to it are all of a metaphorical character, 
and describe it simply as one of the i insignia of su- 
preme power (Gen. xlix. 10; Num. xxiv. 17; Ps. 
xlv. 6; Is. xiv. 5; Am. i. 5; Zech. x. 11; Wisd. 
x. 14; Bar. vi. 14 [or Epiat. of Jer. 14)). "We are 





b TIO: dy Ty spione (ZOnxe): serravit. 
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consequently unable to describe the article from 
any Biblical notices; we may infer from the term 
shebet, that it was probably made of wood; but 
we are not warranted in quoting Ez. xix. 11, in 
support of this. as done by Winer, for the term 
rendered ‘rods ’’ may better be rendered ‘ shoots,” 
or ‘“‘sproute’ as offspring. The sceptre of the 
Persian monarchs is described as “ golden,"’ 4. e. 
probably of massive gold (Esth. iv. 11; Xen. Cyrop. 
vili. 7, § 13); the inclination of it towards a sub- 
ject by the monarch was a sign of favor, and kiss- 
ing it an act of homage (Ksth. iv. 11, v. 2). A 
carved ivory staff discovered at Nimrid is sup- 
posed to have been a sceptre (Layard, Nin. and 
Bab. p. 195). ‘The, sceptre of the Egyptian 
queens is represented in Wilkinson’s Arc. £9. 
i. 276. Theterm shkebet is rendered in the A. V. 
“rod ’* in two passages where sceptre should be 
substituted, namely, in Ps. ii. 9, where ‘ sceptre of 
iron’’ is an expression for strong authority, and in 
Ps. cxxv. 3. W. L. B. 


SCE’VA (Xkevas: Scevr). A Jew residing 
at phesus at the time of St. Paul's second visit 
to that town (Acts xix. 14-16). He is described 
as a ‘‘hivh-priest’’ (apysepevs), either as having 
exercised the ottice at Jerusalem, or as being chief 
of one of the twenty-four classes. His seven sons 
attempted to exorcise spirits by using the name of 
Jesus, and on one occasion severe injury was in- 
flicted by the demoniac on two of them (as implied 
in the term dudorépwy, the true reading in ver. 16 
instead of abray). W.L. B. 


* SCHOOL. Acts xix.9. [TyRanxus.] 


* SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. 
(SAMUEL, 3 (6); PROPHET, II.] 


SCIENCE (7%: yva@ois: scientia). In 
the A. V. this word occurs only in Dan. i. 4, and 
1 Tim. vi. 20. Elsewhere the rendering for the 
Hebrew or Greek words and their cognates is 
“knowledge,” while the Vulg. has as uniformly 
scientia. Its use in Dan. i. 4 is probably to be 
explained by the number of synonymous words in 
the verse, forcing the translators to look out for 
diversified equivalents in English. Why it should 
have been chosen for 1 Tim. vi. 20 is not so ob- 
vious. Its effect is injurious, as leading the reader 
to suppose that St. Paul is speaking of something 
else than the ‘ knowledge” of which both the 
Judaiziny and the mystic sects of the apostolic age 
continually boasted, against which he so urgently 
warns men (1 Cor. viii. 1, 7), the counterfeit of 
the true knowledge which he prizes so highly 
(1 Cor. xii. 8, xiii. 2; Phil. i. 9; Col. iii. 10). A 
natural perversion of the meaning of the text has 
followed from this translation. Men have seen in 
it a warning, not against a spurious theosophy — 
of which Swedenborgianism is, perhaps, the nearest 
modern analogue — but against that which did 
not come within St. Paul's horizon, and which, if 
it had, we may believe he would have welcomed — 
the study of the works of God, the recognition of 


@ The following quotation from Tindal is decisive as 
to the sense in which he used the word. It shows 
that he contemplated no form of science (in the mod- 
ern sense of the term), mathematical or pliysical, but 


SCORPION 


his Will working by laws in nature. It has been 
hurled successively at the heads of astronomers and 
geologists, whenever men have been alarmed at 
what they have deemed the antagonism of physical 
“science” to religion. It would be interesting to 
ascertain whether this were at all the animus of 
the translators of the A. V.— whether they were 
beginning to look with alarm at the union of skep- 
ticism and science, of which the common proverb, 
ubi tres medici duo athet, was a witness. As it 
is, we must content ourselves with noting a few 
facts in the Biblical history of the English word. 

(1.) In Wickliffe’s translation, it appears less 
frequently than might have been expected in a ver- 
sion based upon the Vulgate. For the “knowledge 
of salvation ’* of the A. V. in Luke i. 77, we have 
the “ science of health.”’ In Christ are hid “ the 
treasures of wisdom and of science” (Col. ii. 3). 
In 1 Tim. vi. 20, however, Wickliffe has kun- 
nynge.”” 

(2.) Tindal, rejecting “ science’? as a rendering 
elsewhere, introduces it here; and is followed by 
Cranmer's and the Geneva Bibles, and by the 
A. V.@ 

(3.) The Rhemish translators, in this instance 
adhering less closely to the Vulg. than the Protest- 
ant versions, give “ knowledge.”’ 

It would obviously be out of place to enter here 
into the wide question what were the dayriééceis 
THs Wevdwyvuou yeoews of which St. Paul 
speaks. <A dissertation on the Gnosticism of the 
Apostolic age would require a volume. What is 
necessary for a Dictionary will be found under 
TimotHy, EPIstLes To. E. H. P. 


SCORPION (ANY, ‘akrab > oxopxios: 
scorpio). The well-known animal of that name, 
belonging to the class Arachnida and order Pul- 
numaria, which is twice meutioned in the O. T. 
and four times in the N. T. The wilderness of 
Sinai is especially alluded to as being inbabited by 
scorpions at the time of the Exodus (Deut. viii. 15), 
and to this day these animals are common in the 
same district, as well as in eome parts of Palestine. 
Ehrenberg (Symb. Phys.) enumerates five species 
ag occurring near Mt. Sinai, some of which are 
found also in the Lebanon. Ezekiel (ii. 6) is told 
to be in no fear of the rebellious Israelites, bere 
compared to scorpions. The Apostles were endued 
with power to resist the stings of serpenta and 
scorpions (Luke x. 19). In the vision of St. John 
(Rev. ix. 3, 10) the locusts that caine out of the 
smoke of the bottomless pit are said to have had 
“ tails like unto scorpions,” while the puin result- 
ing from this creature's sting is alluded to in verse 
5. A scorpion for an egg (Luke xi. 12) was prob- 
ably a proverbial expression. According to Eras- 
mus the Greeks had a similar proverb (&y7) wep- 
Kis okopriov). Scorpions are generally found in 
dry and in dark places, under stones and in ruins, 
chiefly in warm climates. They are carnivorous in 
their habits, and move along in a threatening atti- 
tude with the tail elevated. The sting, which is 


a false-named science, for that their scholastical divinity 
must make objections against any truth, be it never 
so plain, with pro and contra” (Supper of the Lord, 
iii 284, Parker Soc. Edition). Tindal’s use and appli- 


the very opposite of this, — the attempt to bring all! cation of the word accounts, it may be remarked, for 
spiritual or divine truths under the formule of the! the choice of a different word by the Rhemish transia- 


logical understanding. He speaks of the disputes of| tors. 


Those of the A. V. may have used it with a 


Romish theologians as the “ contradictions of which | different meaning. 


Paul warned Timothy, calling them the oppositions of! 


SCOURGING 


situated: at the extremity of the tail, has at its 
base a gland that secretes a poisonous fluid, which 
is di into the wound by two minute or- 
ifices at ita extremity. In hot climates the sting 
often occasions much suffering, and sometimes 
alanning symptoms. The following are the %pe- 
cies of scorpions mentioned by Ehrenberg: Scurpio 
macrocentrus, S. pulmatus, 8. bicolor, S. leptoche- 
Ais, S. funestus, all found at Mt. Sinai; S. xigro- 


cinctus, S. melanophys2, S. palmatus, Mt. Lebanon. 


Besides these Palestine and Sinai kinds, five others 
are recorded as occuring in Egypt. 





Scorpion. 


The “ scorpions ” of 1 K. xii. 11, 14, 3 Chr. x. 
11, 14, have clearly no allusion whatever to the 
animal, but to some instrument of scourging — 
unless, indeed, the expression is a mere figure. 
Celsius (Hierod. ii. 45) thinks the “ scorpion ” 
scourge was the spiny stem of what the Arabs call 


Hedek (, §chc»). the Solanum melongena, var. 
esculentum, egg-plant, because, according to Abdul 
Fadli, this plant, from the resemblance of its spines 
to the sting of a scorpion, was sometimes called the 
“scorpion thorn; ’’ but in all probability this in- 
strament of punishment was in the form of a whip 
armed with iron points ‘* Virga — si nodosa vel acu- 
leata, scorpio rectissimo nomine vocatur, qui arcuato 
vulnere in corpus infigitur.”” (Isidorus, Orig. Lat. 
5, 27; and see Jahn, Bib. Ant. p. 287.) In the 
Greek of 1 Mace. vi. 51, some kind of war missile 
is mentioned under the name oxopxi8:or; but we 
want information both as to ite form and the rea- 
son of its name. (See Dict. of Antiquities, art. 
“ Tormentum.’’) W. H. 


SCOURGING.® The punishment of scourg- 
ing was preacribed by the Law in the case of a be- 
trothed bondwoman guilty of unchastity, and per- 
haps in the case of both the guilty persons (Lev. 
xix. 20). Women were subject to scourging in 
Egypt, as they still are by the law of the Koran, 
for incontinence (Sale, Koran, chap. xxiv. and 
chap. iv. note ; Lane, Mod. Egyp. i. 147; Wilkin- 


@ Modern naturalists restrict the genus Scorpio to 
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son, Anc. Egyp. abridgm. ii. 211). The instru- 
ment of punishment in ancient Egypt, as it is also 
in modern times generally in the East, was usually 
the stick, applied to the soles of the feet — basti- 
nado (Wilkinson, 4 c.; Chardin, vi. 114: Lane, 
Mod. Egyp. i. 146). A more severe scourge is 
possibly implied in the term “scorpions,” whips 
armed with pointed balls of lead, the “ horribile 
flagellum ” of Horace, though it is more probably 
merely a vivid figure. Under the Roman method 
the culprit was stripped, stretched with cords or 
thongs on a frame (divaricatio), and beaten with 
rods. After the Porcian law (B. c. 300), Roman 
citizens were exempted from scourging, but slaves 
and foreigners were liable to be beaten, even to 
death (Gesen. Thes. p. 1062; Isid. Orig. v. 27, 
ap. Scheller, Lex. Lat. Scorpio; Hor. 1 Sat. ii. 
41, iii. 119; Prov. xxvi. 3; Acts xvi. 22, and Gro- 
tius, ad L, xxii. 24, 25; 1K. xii. 11; Cic. Ver. 
iii. 28, 29; pro Rub. 4; Liv. x. 9; Sall. Cat. 51). 
[PunisHMENTs, II[. c. (4-)] H. W. P. 


SCREECH-OWL. [OwL] 


SCRIBES (E75: ypaypareis: scribe), 
The prominent position occupied by the Scribes in 
the Gospel history would of itself make a knowl- 
edge of their life and teaching essential to any 
clear conception of our Lord's work. It was by 
their influence that the later form of Judaism had 
been determined. Such as it was when the “ new 
doctrine" was first proclaimed, it had become 
through them. Far more than priests or Levites 
they represented the religious life of the people. 
On the one hand we must know what they were 
in order to understand the innumerable points of 
contrast presented by our Lord's acts and words. 
On the other, we must not forget that there were 
also, inevitably, points of resemblance. Opposed 
as his teaching was, in its deepest principles, to 
theirs, He was yet, in the eyes of men, as one 
their order, a Scribe among Scribes, a Kabbi among 
Rabbis (John i. 49, iii. 2, vi. 25, &c.; Schoettgen, 
Hor. Heb. ii. Christus Rablanorum Summus). 

I. Name. — (1.) Three meanings are connected 


with the verb séphar (M59) the root of Sepherim 
—(1) to write, (2) to set in order, (3) to count. 
The explanation of the word has been referred to 
each of these. The Sopherim were so called be- 
cause they wrote out the Law, or because they 
classified and arrange its precepts, or because they 
counted with scrupulous minuteness every clause 
and letter it contained. The traditions of the 
Scribes, glorying in their own achievements,© were 
in favor of the last of these etymologies (Sekalim, 
5; Carpzov, App. Crit. ii. 135). The second fits 
in best with the military functions connected with 
the word in the earlier stages of its history (infra). 
The authority of most Hebrew scholars is with the 
first (Gesenius, s. v.). The Greek equivalent an- 
swers to the derived rather than the original mean- 
ing of the word. The ypayparedts of a Greek 


xxiii. 18. Kither a subet. or the inf. in Piel (Ges. p. 


those kinds which have six eyes, Boathus to those | 1879). 


which have eight, and Androctonus to those which 
bave twelve. 


61. To scourge, POY ; the acourge, pw: pac- 
nf: Aagellum ; also in A. V. “ whip.” 


2 DOW : haos : offendiculum; only in Josh. 





¢ They had ascertained that the central letter of the 


whole Law was the cau of 13 in Lev. xi. 42, and 


wrote it accordingly in a larger character. (Kiddush. 
in Lightfoot, On Luke x.) They counted up in like 
manner the precepts of the Law that answered to the 
number of Abraham's servants or Jacob's descend- 
ants. 
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state was not the mere writer, but the keeper and 
registrar of public documents (Thuc. iv. 118, vii. 
10; soin Acts xix. 85). The Scribes of Jerusalem 
were, in like manner, the custodians and interpret- 
ers of the ypdupara upon which the polity of the 
nation rested. Other words applied to the same 
class are found in the N. T. Noxof appears in 
Matt. xxii. 35, Luke vii. 30, x. 25, xiv. 3; voyo8i- 
Sdowado: in Luke v. 17; Acts v. 34. Attempts 
have been made, but not very successfully, to re- 
duce the several terms to a classification.* All 
that can be said is that ypauuarevs appears the 
most generic term; that in Luke xi. 45 it is con- 
trasted with vouicds; that vouodi8danados, 28 in 
Acts v. 34, seems the highest of the three. Jose- 
phus (Ant. xvii. 6, § 2) paraphrases the technical 
word by é&yynral vduov. 

(2.) The name of KIRJATH-SEPHER (wrdAts 
ypauudrov, LXX., Josh. xv. 15; Judg. i. 12) 
may possibly connect itself with some early use of 
the title. In the Song of Deborah (Judg. v. 14) 
the word appears to point to military functions of 
some kind. The * pen of the writer’ of the A. 
V. (LXX. dv JdB8q— Sinyvyhoews ypauparéws) is 
probably the rod or sceptre of the commander 
numbering or marshalling his troops.2 The title 
appears with more distinctness in the early history 
of the monarchy. Three men are mentioned as 
successively filling the office of Scribe under David 
and Solomon (2 Sam. viii. 17, xx. 25; 1 K. iv. 3, 
in this instance two simultaneously). Their func- 
tions are not specified, but the high place assigned 
to them, side by side with the high-priest and the 
captain of the host, implies power and honor. We 
may think of them as the king’s secretaries, writing 
his letters, drawing up his decrees, managing his 
finances (comp. the work of the Scribe under Jo- 
ash, 2 K. xii. 10). At a later period the word 
again connects itself with the act of numbering the 
military forces of the country (Jer. lii. 25, and 
probably Is. xxxiii. 18). Other associations, how- 
ever, began to gather round it about the same pe- 
riod. The zeal of Hezekiah led him to foster the 
growth of a body of men whose work it was to 
transcribe old records, or to put in writing what 
had been handed down orally (Prov. xxv. 1). To 
this period, accordingly, belongs the new signifi- 
cance of the title. It no longer designates only an 
officer of the king's court, but & class, students and 
interpreters of the Law boasting of their wisdom 
(Jer. viii. 8). 

(3.) The seventy years of the Captivity gave a 
fresh glory to the name. ‘The exiles would be 
anxious above all things to preserve the sacred 
bouks, the laws, the hymns, the prophecies of the 
past. To know what was worth preserving, to 
transcribe the older Hebrew documents accurately, 
when the spoken language of the people was _pass- 
ing into Aramaic, to explain what was hard and 


a Lightfoot’s arrangement, though conjectural, is 
worth giving (Harm. § 77). The “Scribes,” as such, 
were those who occupied themselves with the Mudra. 
Next above them were the “ Lawyers," students of the 
Mishna, acting as assessors, though not voting in the 
Sanhedrim. The ° Doctors of the Law’ were ex- 
pounders of the Gemara, and actual members of the 
Sanhedrim. (Comp. Carpzov, App. Crit. i. 7; Leus- 
den, Phil. Hebr.c. 28; Leyrer, in Herzog’s Encyklop. 
 Schriftgelehrte.”’) 

b Ewald, however (Poet. Biich. 1. 126 [182, 2e Aufl.}), 


takes "9D as equivalent to DEW, a judge.” 
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obscure — this was what the necessities of the time 
demanded. The man who met them became em- 
phatically Ezra the Scribe, the priestly functions 
falling into the background, as the priestly order 
itself did before the Scribes as a class. ‘The words 
of Ez. vii. 10 describe the high ideal of the new 


office. The Scribe is «to seek (W'T)7) the law of 
the Lord and to do it, and to teach in Israel stat- 
utes and judgments.” This, far more than his 
priesthood, was the true glory of Ezra. In the 
eyes even of the Persian king he was ‘a Scribe of 
the Law of the God of Heaven” (vii. 12). He 
was assisted in his work by others, chiefly Levites. 
Publicly they read and expounded the Law, per- 
haps also translated it from the already obsolescent 
Hebrew into the Aramaic of the people* (Neb. 
viii. 8-13). 

(4.) Of the time that followed we have but 
scanty records. ‘The Scribes’ office apparently be- 
came more and more prominent. ‘Traces are found 
in the later canonical books of their work and in- 
fluence. Already they are recognized as ‘ masters 
of assemblies,’ acting under ‘one shepherd,” hav- 
ing, that is, something of a corporate life (Eccl. xii. 
11; Jost, Judenth. i. 42). As such they set their 
faces steadily to maintain the authority of the Law 
and the Prophets, to exclude from all equality with 
them the “many books’’ of which “there is no 
end” (Eccl. xii. 12). They appear as a distinct 
class, “the families of the Scribes,’ with a local 
habitation (1 Chr. ii. 55). They compile, as in the 
two books of. Chronicles, excerpta and epitomes 
of larger histories (1 Chr. xxix. 29; 2 Chr. ix. 29). 
The occurrence of the word midrash (“the story 
— margin, ‘the commentary’ — of the Prophet 
Iddo’’), afterwards so memorable, in 2 Chr. xiii. 
22, shows that the work of commenting and ex- 
pounding had begun already. 

Il. Development of Doctrine. —(1.) It is ehar- 
acteristic of the Scribes of this period that, with 
the exception of Izra and Zadok (Neh. xiii. 13), 
we have no record of their names. A later age 
honored them collectively as the men of the Great 
Synagogue, the true successors of the . Prophets 
(Pirke Aboth, i. 1), but the men themselves by 
whose agency the Scriptures of the O. T. were 
written in their present characters,? compiled in 
their present form, limited to their present num- 
ber, remain unknown to us.* Never, perhape, was 
so important a work done so silently. It haa been 
well argued (Jost, Judenthum, i. 42) that it was so 
of set purpose. The one aiin of those early Scribes 
was to promote reverence for the law, to make it 
the groundwork of the people's life. ‘They would 
write nothing of their own, lest less worthy words 
should be raised to a level with those of the oracles 
of God. If interpretation were needed, their teach- 
ing should be oral only. No precepts should be 
perpetuated as resting on their authority.¢ In the 


¢ If this were so (and most commentators adopt this 
view), we should have in this history the starting- 
point of the Targum. It has, however, been quer 
tioned. (Comp. Leyrer, 1. ¢.) 

d Jost (Judenth. {. 52) draws attention to the singu- 
lar, almost unique combinations of this period. The 
Jewish teachers kept to the old Ilebrew, but used 
Aramaic characters. The Samaritans spoke Aramaic, 
but retained the older Hebrew writing. 

¢ The principle of an unwritten teaching was main 
tained among the Rabbis of Pulestine up to the de 
struction of the Temple (Jost, i. 97, 367). 
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words of later Judaism, they devoted themselves to 
the Mikra (i. e. recitation, reading, as in Neh. viii. 
8), the careful study of the text, and laid down 
rules for transcribing it with the most scrupulous 
precision (comp. the tract Sopherim in the Jeru- 
salem Gemara). 

(2.) A saying is ascribed to Simon the Just 
(B. C. 300-290), the last of the succession of the 
men of the Great Synagogue, which embodies the 
principle on which they had acted, and enables us 
to trace the next staye of the growth of their sys- 
tem. ‘Our fathers have taught us,’’ he said, 
“three things, to be cautious in judging, to train 
many scholars, and to set a fence about the Law" 
(Pirke <Aboth, i. 1; Jost, i, 95). They wished to 
make the Law of Moses the rule of life for the 
whole nation and for individual men. But it lies 
in the nature of every such law, of every informal, 
half-systematic code, that it raises questions which 
it does not solve. Circumstances change, while the 
Law remains the same. The infinite variety of life 
presents cases which it has not contemplated. A 
Roman or Greek jurist would have dealt with these 
on general principles of equity or polity. ‘The 
Jewish teacher could recognize no principles beyond 
the precepts of the Law. ‘To him they all stood 
on the same footing, were all equally divine. All 
possible cases must be brought within their range, 
decided by their authority. 

(3.) The result showed that, in this as in other 
instances, the idolatry of the letter was destructive 
of the very reverence in which it bad originated. 
Step by step the Scribes were led to conclusions at 
which we may believe the earlier representatives of 
the order would have started back with horror. 
Decisions on fresh questione were accumulated into 
a complex system of casuistry. The new precepts, 
still transmitted orally, more- precisely fitting in to 
the circumstances of men's lives than the old, came 
practically to take their place. The “ Words of 


the Scribes " (EY 7910 SRF, now used as a tech- 
nical phrase for these decisions) were honored above 
the Law (Lightfoot, Harm. i. §. 77; Jost, Judenth. 
i. 93). It was a greater crime to offend against 
them than aguinst the Law. ‘They were as wine, 
while the precepts of the Law were as water. The 
first step was taken towards annulling the com- 
mandmenta of Gsod for the sake of their own tra- 
ditions. The casuistgy became at once subtle and 
prurient,¢ evading the plainest duties, tampering 
with conscience (Matt. xv. 1-6, xxiii. 16-23). The 
right relation of moral and ceremonial laws was 
not only forgotten, but absolutely inyerted. This 
was the result of the profound reverence for the 
letter which gave no heed to the “ word abiding in 
them” (John vy. 38). 

(4.) The history of the full development of these 
tendencies belongs to a history of the Talmud. 
Here it will be enough to notice in what way the 
teaching of the Scribes in our Lord’s time was 


@ It would be profitless to accumulate proofs of 
this. Those who care for them may find them in 
Buxtorf. Synagoga Judaica; M’Caul, Old Paths. Re- 
volting as it is. we must remember that it rose out of 
the principle that there can be no indifferent action, 
that there must be a right or a wrong even for the 
commonest necessities, the merest anima! functions of 
man’s life, that it was the work of the teacher to for- 
mulate that principle into rules. (Compare the Ro- 
man Catholic writers on “ Moral Theology.” — A.] 

6 * Fora partial view of the literature relating to 
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making to that result. Their first work was to 
report the decisions of previous Kabbis. These 
were the //alachuth (that which gves, the current 
precepts of the schools) — precepts bindiny on the 
conscience. As they accumulated they had to be 
compiled and classified. A new code, a second 
Corpus Juris, the Mishna (Sevrepdoers), grew out 
of them, to become in its turn the subject of fresh 
questions and commentaries. Here ultimately the 
spirit of the commentators took a wider ranve. 
The anecdotes of the schools or courts of law, the 
vbiter dicta of Rabbis, the wildest fables of Jewish 
superstition (Tit. i. 14), were brought in, with or 
without any relation to the context, and the Ge- 
mara (completeness) filled up the measure of the 
Institutes of Rabbinic Law. The Mishna and the 
Gemara together were knuwn as the Talmud (in- 
struction), the “ necessary doctrine and erudition” 
of every learned Jew (Jost, Judenth. ii. 202-222). 

(5.) Side by side with this was a development 
in another direction. ‘The sacred books were not 
studied as a code of laws only. To search into 
their meaning had from the first belonged to the 
ideal oftice of the Scribe. He who so searched was 
secure, in the language of the Scribes themselves, 
of everlasting life (John v. 39; Pirke Aboth, ii. 8). 
But here also the book suggested thoughts which 
could not lovically be deduced from it. Men came 
to it with new beliefs, new in form if not in essence, 
and, not finding any ground for them in a literal 
interpretation, were compelled to have recourse to 
an interpretation which was the reverse of literal.¢ 
The fruit of this efturt to find what was not there 
appears in the Afidrashin (searchings, investiga- 
tions) on the several books of the UO. IT. The 
process by which the meaning, moral or mystical, 
was elicited, was known as //agada (saying, opin- 
ion). There was obviously no assignable limit to 
such a process. It became a proverb that no one 
ought to spend a day in the Beth-ham-Midrash 
(“the house of the interpreter ’’) without lighting 
on something new. But there lay a stage higher 
even than the Hagada. The mystical school of in- 
terpretation culminated in the Kabdala (reception, 
the received doctrine). Every letter, every num- 
ber, became pregnant with mysteries. With the 
strangest possible distortion of its original mean- 
ing, the Greek word which had been the repre- 
sentative of the most exact of all sciences was 
chosen for the wildest of all interpretations. ‘The 
Gsematria (= -yewuerpia) showed to what depths 
the wrong path could lead men. The mind of the 
interpreter, obstinatelv shutting out the light of 
day, moved in its self-chosen darkness amid a world 
of fantastic Eidola (comp. Carpzov, App. Crit. i. 
7; Schoettgen, “Hor. Heb. de Mess. i. 4; Zunz, 
Gottesdienstl. Vortrage, pp. 42-61; Jost, Judenth. 
iii. 65-81; [Ginsburg, Zhe Kabbalah: its Doe- 
trines, Derelopment, and Literature, Lond. 1865; 
also his arts. Kabbalah and Midrash in Kitto’s 
Cyclop. of Bibl. Lit., 3d ed.)), 


the Talmud the reader may see the references under 
PHARISEES (vol. iff. p. 2472, note 5), to which may be 
added the interesting and instructive article on The 
Jewish Reformation and the Talmud in Biackwood's 
Mag. for Nov. 189, reprinted in Littell’s Living Age 
for Jan. 22, 1870, No. 1238. A. 

e Comp. e. x. the exposition which found in Jaban 
and Balaam “going to their own place” (Gen. xxxi 
55; Num. xxiv. 25) an intimation of their being sen- 
tenced to Gehenna (Gill, Comm. on Acts, i. 25). 
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III. History. —(1.) The names of the earlier 
Scribes passed away, as has been said, unrecorded. 
Simon the Just (cir. B. c. 300-290) appears as 
the last of the men of the Great Synagogue, the 
beginner of a new period. The memorable names 
of the times that followed — Antigonus of Socho, 
Zadok, Boethos — connect themselves with the rise 
of the first opposition to the traditional system 
which was growing up. [SApDUCEES.] The tenet 
of the Sadducees, however, never commanded the 
adhesion of more than w small minority. It tended, 
by maintaining the sufficiency of the letter of the 
Law, to destroy the very occupation of a Scribe,@ 
and the class, as such, belonged to the party of its 
opponents. ‘The words  Scribes’’ and ‘¢ Pharisees ”’ 
were bound together by the closest possible alliance 
(Matt. xxiii. passim ; Luke v. 30). [PHARISEES.] 
Within that party there were shades and sub- 
divisions, and to understand their relation to each 
other in our Lord's time, or their connection with 
his life and teaching, we must look back to what is 


known of the five pairs (FAD) of teachers who 


represented the scribal succession. Why two, and 
two only, are named in each case we can only 
conjecture, but the Rabbinic tradition that one was 
always the Nasi or President of the Sanhedrim as 
a council, the other the Ab-beth-din (Father of 
the [louse of Judgment), presiding in the supreme 
court, or in the Sanhedrim when it sat as such, is 
not improbable (Jost, Judenth. i. 160). 

(2.) ‘The two names that stand first in order are 
Joses ben-Joezer, a priest, and Joses ben-Jochanan 
(cir. B. C. 140-130). ‘The precepts ascribed to 
them indicate a tendency to a greater elaboration 
of all rules connected with ceremonial defilement. 
Their desire to separate themselves and their dis- 
ciples from all occasions of defilement may have 
furnished the starting-point for the name of Phari- 
see. ‘The brave strugyle with the Syrian kings 
had turned chiefly on questions of this nature, and 
it was the wish of the two teachers to prepare the 
people for any future conflict by founding a fra- 
ternity (the Chabertm, or associates) bound to the 
strictest observance of the Law. Every member 
of the order on his admission pledged himself to 
this in the presence of three Chabertm. They 
looked on each other as brothers. The rest of the 
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candor, shows how easily even a fair-minded man 
might come to recognize no bonds of fellowship 
outside the limits of his sect or order (Jost, iL 
227-233). 

(4.) The secession of Hyrcanus involved the 
Pharisees, and therefore the Scribes as a class, in 
difficulties, and a period of confusion followed. 
The meetings of the Sanhedrim were suspended or 
became predominantly Sadducean. Under his suc- 
cessor, Alexander Jannai, the influence of Simon 
ben-Shetach over the queen-mother Salome reés- 
tablished for a time the ascendency of the Scribes. 
The Sanhedrim once again assembled, with none 
to oppose the dominant Pharisaic party. ‘The day 
of meeting was observed afterwards as a festival 
only less solemn than those of Purim and the 
Dedication. ‘The return of Alexander from his 
campaign against Gaza again turned the tables. 
Eight hundred Pharisees took refuge in a fortreas, 
were besieged, taken, and put to death. Joshua 
ben-Perachiah, the venerable head of the order, 
was driven into exile. Simon ben-Shetach, his 
successor, had to earn his livelihood by spinning 
flax. The Sadducees failed, however, to win the 
confidence of the people. Having no body of oral 
traditions to fall back on, they began to compile a 
code. ‘They were accused by their opponents of 
wishing to set up new laws on a level with those 
of Muses, and had to abandon the attempt. On 
the death of Jannai the influence of his widow 
Alexandra was altogether on the side of the Scribes, 
and Simon ben-Shetach and Judah ben-l'abbai 
entered on their work as joint teachers. Under 
them the juristic side of the Scribe's functions 
became prominent. Their rules turn chiefly on 
the laws of evidence (Ptrke Aboth, i. 1). In two — 
memorable instances they showed what sacrifices 
they were prepared to make in support of those 
laws. Judah had, on one occasion, condemned 
false witnesses to death. His zeal ayainst the guilt 
led him to neglect the rule which only permitted 
that penalty when it would have been the conse- 
quence of the original accusation. His colleague 
did not shrink from rebuking him, “Thou hast 
shed innocent blood.’’ From that day Judah re- 
solved never to give judgment without consulting 
Simon, and every day threw himself on the grave 
of the man he had condemned, imploring pardon. 


nation they looked on as “the people of the, Simon, in his turn, showed, a like sense of the 


earth.”’ 


The spirit of Scribedom was growing. | supreme authority of the Law. 


His own son was 


The precept associated with the name of Joses ben- | brought before him as an offender, and he sen- 
Joezer, *‘ Let thy house be the assembly-place for | tenced him to death. On the way to execution 


the wise; dust thyself with the dust of their feet; 
drink eagerly of their words,’’ pointed to a further 
growth (Pirke Aboth, i. 1; Jost, i. 233). It was 
hardly checked by the taunt of the Sadducees that 
‘¢these Pharisees would purify the sun_ itself" 
(Jost, i. 217). 

(3.) Joshua ben-Perachiah and Nithai of Ar- 
bela were contemporary with John Hyrcanus (cir. 
B. C. 135-108), and enjoyed his favor till towards 
the close of his reign, when caprice or interest led 
him to pass over to the camp of the Sadducees. 
The saying ascribed to Joshua, ‘ Take to thyself a 
teacher (fab), get to thyself an associate ( Chaber), 
judge every man on his better side" (Ptrke 
Aboth, i. 1), while its last clause attracts us by its 


@ A striking instance of this is seen in the history 
of John Hyrcanus. A Sadducce came to him with 
proofs of the disaffection of the Pharisees. 


The king | hands of every man. 


the witnesses confessed that they had spoken 
falsely; but the son, more anxious that they should 


‘suffer than that he himself should escape, turned 


round and entreated his father not to stop the 
completion of the sentence. The character of such 
a man could not fail to impress itself upon his 
followers. To its influence may probally be traced 
the indomitable courage in defense of the Temple, 
which won the admiration even of the Roman 
generals (Jost, i. 234-247). 

(5.) The two that followed, Shemaiah and Ab- 
talion (the names also appear under the form of 
Sameas, Joseph. Ant. xiv. 9, § 4, and Pollio, Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiv. 1, § 1), were conspicuous for an- 
other reason. Now, for the first time, the teach- 


* But what then will become of the 
teaching of the Law?” “The Law is now in the 
They, and they only, would 


was the answer. 


asked, ‘ What then am I to do?” ‘Crush them,” | keep it in a corner” (Jost, Judenth. 1. 285). 
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crs who sat in Moses’ seat were not even of the 
children of Abraham. Proselytes themselves, or 
the sons of proselytes, their preéminence in the 
knowledge of the Law raised them to this office. 
‘The jealousy of the high-priest was excited. As 
the people flocked round their favorite Rabbis when 
it was his function to pronounce the blessing, he 
looked round and, turning his benediction into a 
sarcasm), said, with a marked empliasis, * May the 
sons of the alien walk in peace! '' The answer of 
the two teachers expressed the feeling of scorn with 
which the one order was beginning to look upon 
the other: “ Yes, the sons of the alien shall indeed 
walk it peace, for they do the work of peace. Not 
so the son of Aaron who follows not in the foot- 
steps of his father.’” Here also we have some sig- 
nificant sayings. The growing love of titles of 
honor was checked by Shemaiah by the counsel 
that “men should Jove the work, but hate the 
Rabbiship."" The tendency to new opinions (the 
fruits, probably, of the freer exposition of the //n- 
gadt) was rebuked by Abtalion in a precept which 
enwraps a parable: “ ‘l'ake good heed to thy words, 
lest, if thou wander, thou light upon a place where 
the well’ are poisoned, and thy scholars who come 
after thee drink deep thereof and die" (Pirke 
Abvth, i. 1). The lot of these two also was cast 
upon evil days. They had courage to attempt to 
check the rising power of Herod in his bold defi- 
ance of the Sanhedrim (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 9, § 3). 
When he showed himself to be irresistible they had 
the wisdom to submit, and were suffered to con- 
tinue their work in peace. Its glory was, however, 
in great measure, gone. The doors of their school 
were no longer thrown open to all comers so that 
crowds might listen to the teacher. A fixed fee@ 
had to be paid on entrance. The regulation was 
probably intended to discourage the attendance of 
the young men of Jerusalem at the Scribes’ classes ; 
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nian, known also, then or afterwards, as the son 
of David. He solved the difficulty, appealed to 
principles, and, when they demanded authority 
as well as argument, ended by saving, ‘So have 
I heard from my masters Sheinaiah and Abts- 
lion.” This was decisive. ‘The sons of Bethera 
withdrew. Hillel was invited by acclamation to en- 
ter on his high office. His alleged descent from the 
house of David may have added to his popularity. 

(6.) The name of Hillel (born circ. B. c. 112°) 
has hardly received the notice due to it from stu- 
dents of the Gospel history.c The noblest and 
moet genial representative of his order, we may see 
in him the best fruit which the system of the 
Scribes was capable of producing.“ It is instruc- 
tive to mark at once how far he prepared the way 
for the higher teaching which was to follow, how 
far he inevitably fell short of it. The starting- 
point of his career is told in a tale which, though 
deformed by Rabbinic exaggerations, is yet fresh 
and genial enough. The young student hnd come 
from Golah in Babylonia to study under Shemaiah 
and Abtalion. He was poor and had no money. 
The new rule requiring payment was in force. lor 
the most part he worked for his livelihood, kept 
himself with half his earnings, and paid the rest as 
the fee to the college-porter. On one day, how- 
ever, he had failed to find employment. The door- 
keeper refused him entrance; but his zeal for 
knowledge was not to be batHed. He stationed 
himself outside, under a window, to catch what he 
could of the words of the Scribes within. It was 
winter, and the snow bean to fall, but he re- 
mained there still. It fell till it lay upon him six 
cubits high (!) and the window ‘was darkened and 
blocked up. At last the two teachers noticed it, 
sent out to see what caused it, and when they found 
out, received the eager scholar without payment. 
“For such a man," said Shemaiah, “one might 


and apparently it had that effect (Jost, i. 248-253). even break the Sabbath" (Greiger, tf supa ; Jost, 


On the death of Shemaiah and Abtalion there were |i. 254). 


no qualified successors to take their place. 


In the earlier days of his activity Hillel 


Two ; had as his colleague Menahem, probably the same 


eons of Bethera, otherwise unknown, for a time oc-|as the Essene Manaen of Josephus (Ant. xv. 10, 


cupied it, but they were themselves conscious of § 5). 


He, however, was tempted by the growing 


their incompetence. A question was brought Le- | power of Herod, and, with a large number (eighty 
fore them which neither they nor any of the other in the Rabbinic tradition) of his followers, entered 
Scribes could answer. At last they asked, in their the king’s service and abandoned at once their call- 
perplexity, “ Was there none present who had been | ing as Scribes and their habits of devotion. ‘They 
a disciple of the two who had been so honored? "’ appeared publicly in the gorgeous apparel, glitter- 


The question was answered by Hillel the Babylo- | ing with gold, which was inconsistent with both ¢ 


@ The amount is uncertain. The story of Hillel 
(infra) represents it as half a stater, but it is doubtful 
whether the stater here is equal to twice the didrachina 
or to half (comp. Geiger, De Hillele et Shamma, in 
Ugolini, Thes. xxi.). It was, at any rate, half the 
day's wages of a skilled laborer. 

6 ® We have not the means of fixing with any pre- 
cision the date of Hillel's birth. The question is fully 
discussed by Ewald in his Gesch. d. Volkes Israel, 
de Ausg. (1867), v. 12-26. Assuming that Hillel is the 
same person with the Pollio of Josephus (so Josippon, 
v. 4, ete. cited by Ewald) he is disposed to consider 


this article), one may see, in addition to the works al- 


| ready referred to in the body of the article, or just men- 


tioned, Ewald's Jahrb. d. Bibl. wissenschan, x. 56-838 
(substantially reproduced in his Geschichte, as above), 
and the interesting little pamphlet of Delitzach, Jesus 
und Hillel, mit Riicksicht auf Renan und Geiger ver- 
glichen, Qe Aufl., Erlangen, 1867. A. 

¢ The exhaustive treatise by Geiger in Ugolini, Thee. 
xxi. must be mentioned as an exception. 

d The reverence of later Jews for Hillel is shown in 
some curious forms. To him it was given to under- 
stand the speech of animals as well as of men. He 


him as flourishing from about 60 B c. to 10a. p. | who hearkened not to the words of Hillel was worthy 
Derenbourg ( Excat sur Vhist. et la géog.de la Palestine, | of death. (Geiger, ut supra.) Of him too it was said 
{. 149 f£., 463 £.) thinks that the Sameas and Pollio of that the Divine Shechinah rested on him: if the 
Josephus represent, through a confusion on the part heavens were parchment and all the trees of the earth 
of this writer, sometimes Shemaiah and Abtalion, and pens, and all the sea ink, it would not be enough to 
sometimes Shammai and Hillel. Ginsburg, art. Hitlel write down his wisdom (enmip. John xxi. 25). (See 
in Kitto’s Cyclop. of Bit. Lit., 8d ed., says, without Heubner, De Academtis H:breorum, in Ugolini, Thes. 
giving any authority, that he was born about 75. B. c. | xxi.) 

On Hillel, whose merits, really great, have been! ¢ We may perhaps find in this fact an explanation 
strangely exaggerated by some recent Jewish writers, which gives a special force to words that have hitherto 
e.g. Dr. Geiger (not the Gelger so often referred to in been interpreted somewhat vaguely. When our Lord 
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(Jost, i. 259). The place thus vacant was soon 
filled by Shammai. The two were held in nearly 
equal honor. One, in Jewish language, was the 
Nasi, the other the Ab-beth-din of the Sanhedrim. 
They did not teach, however, as their predecessors 
had done, in entire harmony with each other. 
Within the party of the Pharisees, within the or- 
der of the Scribes, there came for the first time to 
be two schools with distinctly opposed tendencies, 
one vehemently, rigidly orthodox, the other ortho- 
dox also, but with an orthodoxy which, in the lan- 
guave of modern politics, might be classed as Lib- 
eral Conservative. The points on which they dif- 
fered were almost innumerable (comp. Geiger, tt 
supra). In most of them, questions as to the 
causes and decrees of uncleanness, as to the law of 
contracts or of wills, we can find little or no inter- 
est. On the former class of subjects the school of 
Shammai represented the extremest development of 
the Pharisaic spirit. Everything that could possi- 
bly have been touched by a heathen or an unclean 
Israelite, Lecame itself unclean. “ Defilement ” 
was as a contagious disease which it was hardly 
possible to avoid even with the careful scrupulosity 
described in Mark vii. 1-4. They were, in like 
manner, rigidly sabbatarian. It was unlawful to 
do anything before the Sabbath which would, in any 
sense, be in operation during it, e. g. to put cloth 
into a dye-vat, or nets into the sea. It was un- 
lawful on the Sabbath itself to give money to the 
poor, or to teach children, or to visit the sick. 
They maintained the marriage lawin its strictness, 
and held that nothing but the adultery of the wife 
could justify repudiation (Jost, i. 257-269). We 
must not think of them, however, as rigid and 
austere in their lives. The religious world of Ju- 
daism presented the inconsistencies which it has 
often presented since. ‘The “ straitest sect’ was 
also the most secular. Shammai himself was said 
to be rich, luxurious, self-indulgent. Hillel re- 
mained to the day of his death as poor as in his 
youth (Geiger, 1. c.). 

(7.) The teaching of Hillel showed some capac- 
ity for wider thoughts. His personal character was 
more lovable and attractive. While on the one 
side he taught as from a mind well stored with the 
traditions of the elders, he was, on the other, any- 


contrasted the steadfastness and austerity of the Bap- 
tist with the lives of those who wore soft clothing, 
were gorgeously appareled, and lived delicately in 
kings’ houses (Matt. xi. 3; Luke vii. 24), those who 
heard Him may at once have recognized the picture. 
In the multitude of uncertain guesses as to the He- 
rodians of the Gospels (Matt. xxii. 16) we may be per- 
mitted to hazard the conjecture that they may be 
identified with the party, perhaps rather with the 
clique, of Menahem and his followers (Geiger, us sup. ; 
Otho, Hist. Doctorum Misnicorum, in Ugolini, Thes. 
xxf.). The fact that the stern, sharp words of a di- 
vine scorn which have been quoted above, meet us 
just after the first combination of Herodians and 
Pharisees, gives it a strong confirmation (comp. Mark 
fii. 6; Luke vi. 11, vii, 19). 

@ It is fair to add that a great Rabbinic scholar 
maintains that this “spoiling the dinner”? was a 
well-known figurative phrase for conduct which 
brought shame or discredit on the husband (Jost, i. 
264). 

b The history connected with this saying is too 
charmingly characteristic to be passed over. A pros- 
elyte came to Shammai and begged for some instruc- 
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thing but a slavish follower of those traditions. 
He was the first to lay down principles for an 
equitable construction of the Law with a dialectic 
precision which seems almost to imply a Greek cul- 
ture (Jost, i. 257). When the letter of a law, as 
e.g. that of the year of release, was no longer 
suited to the times, and was working, so far as it 
was kept at all, only for evil, he suggested an in- 
terpretation which met the difficulty or practically 
set it aside. His teaching as td divorce was in like 
manner an adaptation to the temper of the age. It 
was lawful for a man to put away his wife for any 
cause of disfavor, even for so slight an offense as 
that of spoiling his dinner by her bad cooking @ 
(Geiger, 2. c.). The genial character of the man 
comes out in some of his sayings. which remind us 
of the tone of Jesus the son of Sirach, and present 
some faint approximations to a higher teaching: 
‘‘ Trust not thyself to the day of thy death.” 
Judge not thy neighbor till thou art in his place.” 
‘‘ Leave nothing dark and obscure, saying to thy- 
self, I will explain it when I have time; for how 
knowest thou whether the time will come?” 
(comp. James iv. 13-15). ‘ He who gains a good 
name gains it for himself, but he who gains & knowl- 
edge of the Law gains everlasting life’? (comp. John 
v. 389; Pirke Abvth, ii. 5-8). In one memorable 
rule we find the nearest approach that had as yet 
been made to the great commandment of the Gos- 
pel: “Do nothing to thy neighbor that thou would- 
est not that he should do to thee." > 

(8.) The contrast showed itself in the conduct 
of the followers not less than in the teachers. The 
disciples of Shammai were conspicuous for their 
fierceness, appealed to popular passions, used the 
sword to decide their controversies. Out of that 
school grew the party of the Zealots, fierce, fanat- 
ical, vindictive, the Orangemen of Pharisaism (Jost, 
i. 267-269). ‘Those of Hillel were, like their mas- 
ter (comp. e. g. the advice of Gamaliel, Acts v. 34- 
42), cautious, gentle, tolerant, unwilling to make 
enemies, content to let things take their course. 
One school resisted, the other was disposed to fos: 
ter the study of Greek literature. One sought to 
impose upon the proselyte from heathenism the full 
burden of the Law, the other that he should be 
treated with some sympathy and indulgence. 


gry, and drove him away harshly. He went to Hillel 
with the same request. He received the inquirer be- 
nignantly, and gave him the precept above quoted, 
adding — * Do this, and thou hast fulfilled the Law 
and the Prophets ” (Geiger, ué supra). (Comp. Tobit, 
iv. 15, 5 pucets pydevi rocjyoys, and see Wetstein’s 
note on Matt. vii. 12. It is well known that the 
same preccpt appears repeatedly, in this negative 
form, among the sayings ascribed to Confucius. See 


“ip 


the un- Ln, or Confucian Analects.” as Dr. Legge al | 4 iY 


calls the work, bk. v.c. 11; xil.2; xv. 28. In the 
Chung- Yung, xiii. 8, 4, Confucius delivers the same 
rule with a positive application, but confeases that he 
has not himself been able to practice it perfectly. 
Comp. the Lun- Yu, iv. 16, where the whole doctrine of 
Confucius is summed up in two words, chung and shu, 
translated by Pauthler (Confucius et Mencius, Paris, 
1858, p. 122) avotr la drotture du caur and aimer son 
prochain comme soi-méme. 8. W. Williams, Toate 
Dict. of the Chinese Lang tn the Canton Dintlect, Can- 
ton, 1856, pp. 453, 454. gives among the meanings of 
shu, “treating others as one wishes to be treated,” 
and similar definitions are given by De Guignes, Mor- 
rison, Medhurst, and Legge Confucius does not ap- 


tion in the Law if it were only for as long as he, the | pear to have accepted the doctrine of returning good 


learner, could stand on one foot. 


The Scribe was an-! for evil (Lun- Yu, xiv. 36). — A.) 


i 
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[PRosELytr.] One subject of debate between 
the schools exhibits the contrast as going deeper 
than these questions, touching upon the great prob- 
lems of the universe. *¢ Was the state of man so 
full of misery that it would have been better for 
him never to have been? Or was, this life, with 
all its sufferiny, still the gift of God, to be valued 
and used as a training for something higher than 
itself?’ ‘The school of Shammai took, as might 
be expected, the darker, that of Hillel the brighter 
and the wiser view (Jost, i. 264). 

(9.) Outwardly the teaching of our Lord must 
have appeared to men different in many ways from 
both. While they repeated the traditions of the 
elders, He ‘‘ spake as one having authority,’’ ‘“ not 
as the Scribes’’ (Matt. vii. 29; comp. the con- 
stantly recurring “1 say unto you’’). While they 
confined their teaching to the class of scholars, He 
‘‘ had compassion on the multitudes "’ (Matt. ix. 36). 
While they were-to be found only in the council or 
in their schools, He journeyed through the cities 
and villages (Matt. iv. 23, ix. 35, &c., &c.). While 
they spoke of the kingdom of God vaguely, as a 
thing far off, He proclaimed that it had already 
come nigh to men (Matt. iv. 17). Butin most of 
the points at issue between the two parties, He 
must have appeared in direct antagonism to the 
school of Shammai, in sympathy with that of Hil- 
lel. In the questions that gathered round the law 
of the Sabbath (Matt. xii. 1-14, and John v. 1-16, 
&c.), and the idea of purity (Matt. xv. 1-11, and 
‘its parallels), this was obviously the case. Even 
in the controversy about divorce, while his chief 
work was to assert the truth which the disputants 
on both sides were losing sight of, He recugnized, 
it must be remembered, the rule of Hillel as being 
a true interpretation of the Law (Matt. xix. 8). 
When He summed up the great commandment in 
which the Law and the Prophets were fulfilled, He 
reproduced and ennobled the precept which had 
been given by that teacher to his disciples (Matt. 
vil. 12, xxii. 34-40). So far, on the other hand, 
ag the temper of the Hillel school was one of mere 
adaptation to the feeling of the people, cleaving to 
tradition, wanting in the in.uition of a higher life, 
the teaching of Christ must have been felt as un- 
sparingly condemning it. 

(10.) It adds to the interest of this inquiry to 
remember that Hillel himself lived, according to the 
tradition of the Rabbis, to the great age of 12U, 

-and may therefore have been present among the 
doctors of Luke ii. 46, and that Gamaliel, his 
grandson and successor,? was at the head of this 
school during the whole of the ministry of Christ, 
as well as in the early portion of the history of the 
Acts. We are thus able to explain the fact, which 
so many passages in the Gospels lead us to infer, 
the existence all along of a party among the 
Scribes themselves, more or leas disposed to recog- 
nize Jesus of Nazareth asa teacher (John iii. 1; 
Mark x. 17), not far from the kingdom of God 
(Mark xii. 34), advocates of a policy of toleration 


@ Rabbi Simeon, the son of Gamaliel, came between 
them, but apparently for a short time only. The 
question whether he is to be identified with the Simeon 
of Luke ii. 25, is one which we have not sufficient 
data to determine. Most commentators answer it in 
the negative. There seem, however, some probabilities 
on the other side. One trained in the school of Hil- 
lel might not unnaturally be looking for the ‘ conso- 
lation of Israel.” Himeelf of the house and lineage 
of David, he would readily accept the inward witness 
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(John vii. 51), but, on the other hand, timid and 
time-serving, unable to confess even their half-belief 
(John xii. 42), afraid to take their stand ayainst 
the strange alliance of extremes which brought 
together the Sadducean section of the priesthood 
and the ultra-Pharisaic followers of Shammai. 
When the last great crisis came, they apparently 
contented themselves with a policy of absence 
(Luke xxiii. 50, 51), possibly were not even sum- 
moned, and thus the Council which condemned our 
Lord was a packed meeting of the confederate par- 
ties, not a formally constituted Sanhedrim. All its 
proceedings, the hasty investigation, the immediate 
sentence, were vitiated by irregularity (Jost, i. 
407-409). Afterwards, when the fear of violence was 
once over, and popular feeling had turned, we find 
Gamaliel summoning courage to maintain openly 
the policy of a tolerant expectation (Acta v. 34). 
IV. Education and Life. —(1.) The special 
training for a Scribe's office began, probably, about 
the age of thirteen. According to the Pirke 
Aboth (v. 24) the child began to read the Mikra at 
five and the Mishna at ten. Three years later every 
Israelite became a child of the Law (Bar-Mitsvah), 
and was bound to study and obey it. The great 
mass of men rested in the scanty teaching of their 
synagogues, in knowing and repeating their Te- 
phillim, the texts inscribed on their phylacteries. 
For the boy who was destined by his parents, or 
who devoted himself, to the calling of a Scribe, 
something more was required. He made his way 
to Jerusalem, and applied for admission to the 
school of some famous Rabbi. If he were poor, it 
was the duty of the synagogue of his town or vil- 
lage to provide for the payment of his fees, and in 
part also for his maintenance. His power to learn 
was tested by an examination on entrance. If he 


passed it he became a ‘chosen one" (TTD, 
comp. John xv. 16), and entered on his work as a 
disciple (Carpzov, App. Crit. i. 7). The master 
and his scholars met, the former sitting on a high 


chair, the elder pupils (evr) on a lower 


bench, the younger (O)°3%)?) on the ground, both 
literally ‘at bis feet." The class-room might be 
the chamber of the Temple set apart for this pur- 
pose, or the private school of the Rabbi. In ad- 
dition to the Rabbi, or head master, there were 
assistant teachers, and one interpreter or crier, 
whose function it was to proclaim aloud to the 
whole school what the Rabbi had spoken in a whis- 
per (comp. Matt. x. 27). The education was chiefly 
catechetical, the pupil submitting the cases and 
asking questions, the teacher examining the pupil 
(Luke ii.). The questions might be ethical, «« What 
was the great commandment of all? What must 
a man do to inherit eternal life?" or casuistic, 
‘‘What might a man do or leave undone on the 
Sabbath ?”’ or ceremonial, ‘* What did or did not 
render him unclean? ’’® In due time the pupil 
passed on to the laws of property, of contracts, and 





which pointed to a child of that house as ‘the Lord’s 
Christ.” There is something significant, too, in the 
silence of Rabbinic literature. In the Pirke Aboth he 
is not even named. Comp. Otho, Hist. Doct. Misn. in 
Ugolini xxi. 

6 We are left to wonder what were the questions 
and answers of the school-room of Luke ii. 46, but 
those proposed to our Lord by his own disciples, or by 
the Scribes, as tests of his proficiency, may fairly be 
taken as types of what was commonly discussed. The 
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of evidence. So far he was within the circle of 
the Halachab, the simple exposition of the tradi- 
tional «* Words of the Scribes.'' He might re- 
main content with this, or might pass on to the 
higher knowledge of the Beth-ham-Midrash, with 
its inexhaustible stores of mystical interpretation. 
In both cases, preéminently in the latter, parables 
entered largely into the method of instruction. 
The teacher uttered the similitude, and left it to 
his hearers to interpret for themselves. [PARA- 
BLEs.} ‘That the relation between the two was 
often one of genial and kindly feeling, we may 
infer from the saying of one famous Scribe, “I 
have Jearnt much from the Kabbis my teachers, 
I have learnt more from the Rabbis my colleagues, 
I have learnt most of all from my disciples" 
(Carpzov, App. Crit. i. 7). 

(2.) After a sufficient period of training, prob- 
ably at the aye of thirty, 4 the probationer was sol- 
emnly admitted to his office. The presiding 
Rabbi pronounced the formula, “ I admit thee, and 
thou art admitted to the Chair of the Scribe,” 
solemnly ordained him by the imposition of hands 


(the rts°yoD — xetpobecia),? and gave to him, 
as the symbol of his work, tablets on which he was to 
note down the sayings of the wise, and the “ key of 
knowledge " (comp. Luke xi. 52), with which he was 
to open or to shut the treasures of Divine wisdom. 
So admitted, he took his place as a Chaber, or mem- 
ber of the fraternity, wag no longer dypduparos 
wad i8ibrns (Acts iv. 13), was separated entirely 
from the multitude, the brute herd that knew not 
the Law, the “cursed” “people of the earth "’ 
(John vii. 15, 49).¢ 

(3.) There still remained for the disciple after 
his admission the choice of a variety of functions, 
the chances of failure and success. He might give 
himself to any one of the branches of study, or 
combine two or more of them. He might rise to 
high places, become a doctor of the Law, an arbi- 
trator in family litigations (Luke xii. 14), the head 
of a school, a member of the Sanhedrim. He 
might have to content himself with the humbler 
work of a transcriber, copying the Law and the 
Prophets for the use of synagogues, or ‘Tephillim 
for that of the devout (Otho, Ler. Aubd. 8. v. 
« Phylacteria’’), or a notary writing out contracts of 
sale, covenants of espousals, bills of repudiation. 
The position of the more fortunate was of course 
attractive enough. Theoretically, indeed, the office 
of the Scribe was not to bea source of wealth. 
It is doubtful how far the fees paid by the pupils 
were appropriated by the teacher (Buxtorf, Synag. 
Juduic. cap. 46). The great Hillel worked asa 
day-laborer. St. Paul's work as a tent maker, our 
Lord's work as a carpenter, were quite compatible 
with the popular conception of the most honored 
Rabbi. The indirect payments were, however, con- 
siderable enough. Scholars brought gifts. Rich 


cr 


Apocryphal Gospels, as usual, mock our curiosity with 
the most irritating puerilities. (Comp. Evangel. In- 
fant. c. 45, in Tischendorf, Ecangelia Apocrypha.) 

a This is inferred by Schoettgen (Hur. Heb. 1. ¢.) 
from the analogy of the Levite’s office, and from the 
fact that the Baptist and our Lord both entered on 
their ministry at this age. 

6 It was said of Hillel that he placed a limit on this 
practice. It had been exercised by any Scribe. After 
his time it was reserved for the Nasi or President of 
the Sanhedrim (Geiger, ut spra). 

¢ For all the details in the above section, and many 
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and devout widows maintained a Rabbi as an act 
of piety, often to the injury of their own kindred 
(Matt. xxiii. 14). Each act of the notary's office, 
or the arbitration of the jurist, would be attended 
by an honorarium. 

(4.) In regard to social position there was a like 
contradiction between theory and practice. The 
older Scribes had had no titles [RaBB1) ; Shemaiah, 
as we have seen, warned his disciples against them. 
In our Lord's time the passion for distinction was 
insatiable. The ascending scale of Rab, Rabbi, 
Rabban (we are reminded of our own Reverend, 
Very Reverend, Right Reverend), presented s0 
many steps on the ladder of ambition (Serupius, 
de tit. Rabbi, in Ugolini xxii.). Other forms of 
worldliness were not far off.¢ The salutations in 
the market-place (Matt. xxiii. 7), the reverential 
kiss offered by the scholars to their master, or by 
Rabbis to each other, the greeting of Abba, father 
(Matt. xxiii. 9, and Lightfoot, //ur. Heb. in loc.), 
the long oroAal, as contrasted with the simple 
xirey and iudriov of our Lord and his disciples, 
with the broad blue Zizith or fringe (the xpde- 
wedoy Of Matt. xxiii. 5), the Tephillim of ostenta- 
tious size. all these go to make up the picture of a 
Scribe's life. Drawing to themselves, as they did, 
nearly all the energy and thought of Judaism, the 
close hereditary caste of the priesthood was power- 
less to compete with them. Unless the priest be- 
came a Scribe also, he remained in obscurity. The 
order, as such, became contemptible and base.¢ 
For the Scribes there were the best places at feasts, 
the chief seats in synagogues (Matt. xxiii. 6; Luke 
xiv. 7). 

(5.) The character of the order was marked an- 
der these influences by a deep, incurable hypocrisy, 
all the more perilous because, in most cases, it was 
unconscious. We muat not infer from this that 
all were alike tainted, or that the work which they 
had done, and the worth of their office, were not 
recognized by Him who rebuked them for their 
evil. Some there were not far from the kingdom 
of God, taking their place side by side with proph- 
ets and wise inen, among the instruments by which 
the wisdom of God was teaching men (Matt. xxiii. 
34). The name was still honorable. The Apostles 
themselves were to be Scribes in the kingdom of 
God (Matt. xiii. 562). The Lord himself did not 
refuse the salutations which hailed Him as a Rabbi. 
In “ Zenas the lawyer ’’ (vyoutnds, Tit. iti. 13) and 
Apollos “mighty in the Scriptures,’’ sent  appar- 
ently for the special purpose of dealing with the pd- 
xat voural which prevailed at Crete (Tit. iii. 9). 
we may recognize the work which members of the 
order were capable of doing for the edifying of the 
Church of Christ (comp. Winer. Realicb., and Her- 
zog's Encyklop. “ Schriftgelehrte "'). EK. H. P. 

* Literature. — The preceding article is so full 
and satisfactory that it is not worth while to add 
many references. We may name, however, the 


others, comp. the elaborate treatises by Ursinus, An- 
ttgg. Hed., and Heubner, De Academits Heoraorum, 
in Ugolini, Zves. xxi. 

d The later Rabbinic saying that the disciples of 
the wise have a right toa goodly house, a fair wife, 
and a soft couch,” reflected probably the laxury of 
an earlier time. (Ursaini <Antigy. Heb. cap. 5, ut sw 
pra.) 
e The feeling is curiously prominent in the Rabbinis 
scale of precedence. The Wise Man, ¢.¢. the Rabbi, 
is higher than the High Priest himself. (Gem. Hieros. 
Horatoth, f. 84.) 
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Histories of the Jews (in German) by Herzfeld, 
Graetz, and Ewald; Zunz, Die gotiesdienstliche 
Vurtrage der Juden, Berl. 1832; Hirschfeld, 
Halachische Exegese, Berl. 1840, and Hagadische 
Lxegese, 1847; Ginsburg's art. ‘Scribes’ in Kitto’s 
Cyclup. of Bibl. Lit. 3d ed., vol. iii.; and Haus- 
rath’s Neutest. Zeilyeschichte, i. 75-114. A. 


SCRIP (07): ovaacyh, wnpd? pera). 
The Hebrew word? thus translated appears in 
1 Sam. xvii. 40, a8 8 synonym for OXY TW oD 
(rd xdBiov 7d woimercxdy), the bag in which the 
shepherds of Palestine carried their food or other 
necessaries. In Symmachus and the Vulg. pera, 
and in the marginal reading of A. V. “scrip,”’ 


appear in 2 K. iv. 42, for the JY72%, which in 
the text of the A. V. is translated husk (comp. 
Gesen. s. v.). The whpa of the N. T. appears in 
our Lord's command to his disciples us distin- 
guished from the (dyn (Matt. x. 10; Mark vi. 8) 
and the BadAdyrioy (Luke x. 4, xxii. 35, 36), and 
ite nature and use are sufficiently defined by the 
lexicographers. ‘lhe scrip of the Galilean peasants 
was of leather, used especially to carry their 
food on a journey (% Onxh tay Eprwy, Suid.; 
3épua re dpropdpoy, Ammon.), and slung over 
their shoulders. in the Talmudic writers the word 


S717 is used as denoting the same thing, and 
is named as part of the equipment both of shepherds 
in their common life and of proselytes coming on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem (Lightfoot, Hur. Heb. on 
Matt. x. 10). The (én, on the other hand, was 
the loose girdle, in the folds of which money was 
often kept for the sake of safety [GIRDLE]; the 
BadAdvrioy (succulus, Vulg.), the smaller bag 
used exclusively for money (Luke xii. 33). The 
command given to the Twelve first, and afterwards 
to the Seventy, involved therefore an absolute de- 
pendence upon God for each day’s wants. They 
were to appear in every town or village, as men 
unlike all other travellers, freely doing without that 
which others looked on as essential. ‘The fresh rule 
given in Luke xxii. 35, 36, perhaps also the facts 
that Judas was the bearer of the bag (yAwoodKo- 
uov, John xii. 6), and that when the disciples 
were without bread they were ashamed of their 
forgetfulness (Mark viii. 14-16), show that the 
command was not intended to be permanent. 

The English word has a meaning precisely 
equivalent to that of the Greek. Connected as it 
probably is, with scrape, scrap, the scrip was used 
for articles of food. It belonged especially to 
shepherds (As You Like /t, act iii. sc. 2). It was 
made of leather (Milton, Comus, 626). A similar 
article is still used by the Syrian shepherds (Vor- 
ter’s Damascus, ii. 109). The later sense of 
scrip as a written certificate, is, it need hardly be 
said, of different origin or meaning; the word, on 
its first use in English, was written “ script’’ 
(Chaucer). E. H. P. 


SCRIPTURE (203, Dan. x. 21: ypagh, 
ypdupara, 2 Tim. iii. 16: Scriptura). The chief 
facts relating to the books to which, individually 
and collectively, this title has been applied, will be 
found under BIBLE and Canon. It will fall 





@ Yalkut, the scrip, is the quaint title of some of 
the most learned of the Rabbinical treatises: for in- 
stance, the Yalkut Shimoni, a miscellaneous collection 
of fragmentary comments on the whole of the O. T., 
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within the scope of this article to trace the history 
of the word, and to determine its exact meaning 
in the language of the O. and N. T. 

(1.) It is not till the return from the Captivity 
that the word meets us with any distinctive furce. 
In the earlier books we read of the Law, the Book 
of the Law. In Ex. xxxii. 16, the commandments 
written on the tables of testimony are said to be 
“the writing of God" (ypaph Geo), but there is 
no special sense in the word taken by itself. In 
the passage from Dan. x. 21 (dy ypaon &An- 
Oelas), where the A. V. has “the Scripture of 
truth,"’ the words do not probably mean more 
than a ‘true writing.” The thought of the Scrip- 
ture as a whole is hardly to be found in them. 
This first appears in 2.Chr. xxx. 5, 18 (DNDD, 
xaTa Thy ypaphy, LXX., “as it was written,”’ 
A. V.), and is probably connected with the profound 
reverence for the Sacred Books which Jed the earlier 
Scribes to confine their own teaching to oral tradi- 
tion, and gave therefore to “the Writing ’’ a dis- 
tinctive preeminence. [ScRIBES.] ‘The same feel- 
ing showed itself in the constant formula of quota- 
tion, ‘It is written,’’ often without the addition of 
any words defining the passage quoted (Matt. iv. 4, 
6, xxi. 13, xxvi. 24). ‘he Greek word, as will be 
seen, kept its ground in this sense. A slight change 
passed over that of the Hebrew, and led to the 


substitution of another. The DXDW YD (céthibim 
= writings), in the Jewish arrangement of the 
O. T., was used for a part and not the whole of 
the O. T. (the Hagiographa; comp. B1BLE), while 
another form of the same root (céthib) came to 
have a technical significance as applied to the text, 
which, though written in the MSS. of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, might, or might not be recognized as 
ké7, the right intelligible reading to be read in the 
congregation. Another word was therefore wanted, 


and it was found in the Mitra’ (S77, Neh. 
viii. 8), or “reading,” the thing read or recited, 
recitation.o This accordingly we find as the equiva- 
lent for the collective ypapal. ‘The boy at the 
age of five begins the study of the Jfikva, at ten 
passes on to the JMishkna (Pirke Aboth, vy. 24). 
The old word has not, however, disappeared, and 


SV1SIT, “the Writing,” is used with the same 
connotation (zbtd. iii. 10). 

(2.) With this meaning the word ypapf passed 
into the language of the N. T. Used in the singu- 
lar it is applied chiefly to this or that passage 
quoted from the O. T. (Mark xii. 10; John vii. 38,. 
xiii. 18, xix. 87; Luke iv. 21; Kom. ix. 17; Gal.. 
iii. 8, el al). In Acts viii. 32 (7 WEpLoxy), THs 
yous) it takes a somewhat laryver extension, as 

enoting the tcritiny of Isaiah; but in ver. 35 the 
more limited meaning reappears. In two passages 
of some difficulty, some have seen the wider, some 
the narrower seuse. (1.) Maca ypaph Oedxvevo~ 
ros (2 Tim. iii. 16) has been translated in the 
A. V. * All Scripture is given by the inspiration 
of God,” as though ypagh, though without the 
article, were taken as equivalent to the O. T. as a 
whole (comp. waca oixodouh, Eph. ii. 21;. raca 
"lepoodAvpa, Matt. ii. 3), and @edrvevoros, the 
predicate asserted of it. Retaining the narrower 


consisting of extracts from more than fifty older Jew- 
ish works (Zuns, Gottesd. Vortrdge, cap. 18). 

b The same root, it may be noticed, is found in the 
title of the sacred book of Islam (Koran = recitation). 
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meaning, however, we might still take @edxvevoros 
as the predicate. “Every Scripture — sc. every 
separate portion — is divinely inspired.’’ It has 
been urged, however, that this assertion of a truth, 
which both St. Paul and Timothy held in common, 
would be less suitable to the context than the as- 
signing that truth as a ground for the further in- 
ference drawn from it; and so there is a prepon- 
derance of authority in favor of the rendering, 
‘¢ Every ypagph, being inspired, is also profitable, 
- . -”? (comp. Meyer, Alfurd, Wordsworth, Ellicott, 
Wiesinger, in loc.). ‘There does not seem any 
ground for making the meaning of ypaph depend- 
ent on the adjective Oedwvevorros (“every inspired 
writing’), as though we recognized a + not 
inspired. The usus luqguendi of the N. T. is uni- 
form in this respect: and the word ypag/ is never 
used of any common or secular writing. 

(2.) The meaning of the genitive in waa 
xpopntela ypapas (2 Pet. i. 20) seems at first 
sight, anarthrous though it be, distinctively collec- 
tive. ‘Every prophecy of, s. e. contained in, the 
O. T. Scripture.""| A closer examination of the 
passage will perhaps lead to a different conclusion. 
The Apostle, after speaking of the vision on the 
holy mount, goes on, ** We have as something yet 
firmer, the prophetic word "’ (here, probably includ- 
ing the utterances of N. T. xpopnra:, as well 
as the writings of the O. T.7). Men did well to 
give heed to that word. They needed one cau- 
tion in dealing with it. They were to remember 
that no wxpognrela ypapis, no such prophetic 
utterance starting from, resting on a n° 
came from the (3ia éwiAvois, the individual power 
of interpretation of the speaker, but was, like the 
par itself, inspired. It was the law of rpopnreia, 
of the later as well as the earlier, that men of God 
spake, “borne along by the Holy Spirit.” 

(3.) In the plural, as might be expected, the 
collective meaning is prominent. Sometimes we 
have sinply ai ypapal (Matt. xxi. 42, xxii. 29; 
John v. 39; Acts xvii. 11; 1 Cor. xv. 3). Some- 
times waca al ypapal (Luke xxiv. 27). The 
epithets &yias (Rom. i. 2), mpoonrixal (Rom. 
xvi. 26), are sometimes joined with it. In 2 Pet. 
iii. 16, we find an extension of the term to the 
epistles of St. Paul; but it remains uncertain 
whether ai Aorwal ypapal are the Scriptures of 
the O. ‘I’. exclusively, or include other writings, 
then extant, dealing with the same topics. There 
seems little doubt that such writings did exist. 
A comparison of Kom. xvi. 26 with Eph. iii. 5 
might even suggest the conclusion, that in both 
there is the same assertion, that what had not been 
revealed before was now manifested by the Spint 
to the apostles and prophets of the Church; and 
so that the “prophetic writings’’ to which St. 
Paul refers, are, like the spoken words of N. T. 
prophets, those that reveal things not made known 
before, the knowledye of the mystery of Christ. 

It is noticeable, that in the [spurious] 2d Epistle 
of Clement of Rome (c. xi.) we have a long citation 
of this nature, not from the O. T., quoted as 6 
xpopntixds Adyos (comp. 2 Pet. i. 19), and that 


@°O wpodyrixds Adyos is used by Philo of the words 
of Moses (Leg. Allez. iti. 14, vol. i. p. 96, ed. Mang.). 
He, of course, could recognize no prophets but those 
of the 0. T. Clement of Rome [{ Pseusdo-Clement, A.) 
(ti. 11) uses ft of a prophecy not included in the 
Canon. 

b So in the only other instance in which the geni- 
dive is found (Row. xv. 4), 9 wapdxAgows Tey ypadwy 
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in the 1st Epistle (c. xxiii.) the same is quoted as 
fn ypaph- Looking to the special fullness of the 
prophetic gifts in the Church of Corinth (1 Cor. 
i. 6, xiv. 1), it is obviously probable that some of 
the spoken prophecies would be committed to wmit- 
ing; and it is a striking coincidence, that both the 
apostolic and post-apostolic references are connected, 
first with that church, and next with that of Rome, 
which was so largely influenced by it. 

(4.) In one passage, Ta iepa ypdupuara (2 Tim. 
iii. 15) answers to The Huly Scriptures "’ of the 
A. V. Tuken by itself, the word might, as in 
John vii. 15, Acts xxvi. 24, have a wider range, in- 
cluding the whole circle of Rabbinic education. 
As determined, however, by the use of other Hel- 
lenistic writers, Philo (Leg. ad Catum, vol. ii. p. 
574, ed. Mang.), Josephus (Ant. proam. 3, x. 10, 
§ 4; c. Apion. i. 26), there can be no doubt that 
it is accurately translated with this special mean- 
ing. EK. H. P. 

* SCRIPTURE INTERPRETATION. 
{OLD TESTAMENT, vol. iii. p. 2228 ff] 


* SCURVY. ([MeEpicing.] 


SCYTH’IAN (3xUOns: Scytha) occurs in 
Col. iii. 11, as a generalized term for rude, igno- 
rant, degraded. In the Gospel, says Paul, « there 
is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision nor uncir- 
cumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free; but 
Christ is all and in all.” ‘The same view of Scythian 
barbarism appears in 2 Macc. iv. 47, and 3 Macc. 
vii. 5. For the geographical and ethnographical 
relations of the terin, see Dict. of Geog. ii. 936- 
945. The Scythbians dwelt mostly on the north of 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, stretching thence 
indefinitely into inner Asia, and were regarded by 
the ancients as standing extremely low in point of 
intelligence and civilization. Josephus (c. Anon. 
ii. 37) says, ZnvOai 3¢ Pdvois xalpowvres avOpeewey 
cal Bpaxi trav Onpiwy Biapéporres; and Par- 
menio (up. Athen. v. 221), dyhp yap eAnwr 
olvyov, ws tdwp Trwos ExvOiorl pwwei, ovde 
canna yiyvdonwy. For other similar testimonies 
see Wetstein, Nov. Test. vol. ii. p. 292. At the 
same time, by the force of numbers, and by their 
wildness and savage ferocity, the Scsthians were a 
dreaded foe, and often spread slaughter and desola- 
tion through the lands which they invaded (see 
Rawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, ii. 508-517). It 
is generally allowed that they are the hordes meant 
under the name of MaGog in Ez. xxxviii. and 
xxxix., and are also the warriors whom Jeremiah 
describes as so terrible (iv.-vi.). Perhaps it may 
be inferred from Col. iii. 11 that there were Scy- 
thians also among the early converts to Christianity. 
Many of this people lived in Greek and Roman 
lands, and could have heard the Gospel there, even 
if some of the first preachers had not penetrated 
into Scythia itself. According to one of the early 
Christian traditions it was the mission of the 
Apostle Andrew to go to the Scythians and preach 
to them the Gospel (Euseb. Hist. £ccles. iii. 1). 

Herodotus states (i. 103-105) that the Scythians 
made an incursion through Palestine into Egypt, 


is the counsel, admonition, drawn from the Scriptures. 
Acyos wapaxAyoews appears in Acts xiii. 15 as the re 
ceived term for such an address, the Sermon of the 
Synagogue. IlapaxAnors itself was so closely allied 
with wpodyreia (comp. Barnabas = vios wpodyreias = 
vids wapaxAncews), that the expressions of the twe 
Apostles may be regarded as substantially identical. 


SCYTHOPOLIS 


under Psammetichus, the contemporary of Josiah. |v. 52). 


In this way some would account for the Greek 
name of Beth-shean, Scythopolis. H. B. H. 


SCYTHOP’OLIS (3xeu@ev xédAis: Peshito- 
Syriac, Beisan: civitas Scytharum), that is, “the 
city of the Scythians,”’ occurs in the A. V. of Jud. 
iii. 10 and 2 Mace. xii. 29 only. In the LXX. 
of Judg. i. 27, however, it is inserted (in both the 
great MSS.) as the synonym of BETH-8HEAN, and 
this identification is confirmed by the narrative of 
1 Macc. v. 52, a parallel account to that of 2 Macc. 
xii. 29, as well as by the repeated statements of 
Josephus (Ant. v. 1, § 22, vi. 14, § 8, xii. 8, § 5). 
He uniformly gives the name in the contracted 
shape (Sxv@dwoAs) in which it is also given by 
Eusebius (Onum. passim), Pliny (H. N. v. 18), 
Strabo (xvi.), etc., etc., and which is inaccurately 


followed in the A. V. Polybius (v. 70, § 4) employs. 


the fuller form of the LX X. Beth-shean has now, 
like so many other places in the Holy Land, re- 
gained its ancient name, and is known as Beisdn 
only. A mound close to it on the west is called 
Tell Shuk, in which it is perhaps just possible that 
a trace of Scythopolis may linger. 

But although there is no doubt whatever of the 
identity of the place, there is considerable difference 
of opinion as to the origin of the name.* ‘The 
LXX. (as is evident from the form in which they 
present it) and Pliny (H. N. v. 16 %) attribute it to 
the Scythians, who, in the words of the Byzantine 
historian, George Syncellus, ‘4 overran Palestine, 
and took possession of Baisan, which from them is 
called Scythopolis.” This has been in modern 
times generally referred to the invasion recorded by 
Herodotus (i. 104-6), when the Scythians, after 
their occupation of Media, passed through Pales- 
tine on their road to Egypt (about B. c. 600 —a 
few years before the taking of Jerusalem by Nebu- 
ehadnezzar), a statement now recagnized as a real 
fact, though some of the details may be open to 
question (Dict. of Geogr. ii. 940 6; Rawlinson's 
Herod. i. 246). It is not at all improbable that 
either on their passage through, or on their return 
after being repulsed by Psammetichus (Herod. i. 
105), eome Scythians may have settled ia the coun- 
try (Ewald, Gesch. iii. 694, note); and no place 
would be more likely to attract them than Beisan 
— fertile, most abundantly watered, and in an ex- 
cellent military pusition. In the then state of the 
Holy Land they would hardly meet with much re- 
sistance. 

Reland, however (apparently incited thereto by 
his doubts of the truth of Herodotus’ account), dis- 
carded this explanation, and suggested that Scy- 
thopolis was a corruption of Succothopolis — the 
chief town of the district of Succoth. In this he is 
au by Gesenius (Notes to Burckhardt, p. 
1058) and by Grimm (£2eg. Handbuch on 1 Mace. 


@ The “ modern Greeks ” are said to derive it from 
oxvros, & hide (Williams, in Dict. of Geogr.). This is, 
doubtless, another appearance of the legend 80 well 
known in connection with the foundation of Byrsa 
(Carthage). One such has been mentioned in refer- 
ence to Hebron under MacHpag.an (vol. ii. p. 1729, 
note c). 

& The singular name Nysa, mentioned in this pas- 
sage as a former appellation of Scythopolis, is identi- 
fied by Ewald (Geach. iv. 453) with Neash, an inver- 
sion of (Beth-) Stean, actually found on coins. 


e 3, Ch. NID’, Den. vil. 2,8: @dAacoa : mare, 
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Since, however, the objection of Reland to 
the historical truth of Herodotus is now removed, 
the necessity for this suggestion (certainly most in- 
genious) seems not to exist. The distance of Suc- 
coth from Beisan, if we identify it with Sakit, is 
10 miles, while if the arguments of Mr. Beke are 
valid it would be nearly double as far. And it is 
surely gratuitous to suppose that so large, inde- 
pendent, and important a town as Beth-shean was 
in the earlier history, and as the remains show it 
to have been in the Greek period, should have taken 
its name from a comparatively insignificant place 
at a long distance from it. Dr. Robinson (idl. 
Res. iii. 330) remarks with justice, that bad the 
Greeks derived the name from Succoth they would 
have employed that name in its translated form as 
L«nval, and the compound would have been Scen- 
opolis. Reland’s derivation is also dismissed with- 
out hesitation by Ewald, on the ground that the 
two names Succoth and Skythes have nothing in 
common (Gesch. iii. 694, note). Dr. Robinson 
suggests that, after all, City of the Scythians may 
be right; the word Scythia being used as in the 
N. 'T. as equivalent to a barbarian or savage. In. 
this sense he thinks it may have been applied to 
the wild Arabs, who then, as now, inhabited the 
Ghér, and at times may have had possession of 
Beth-shean. 

The Canaanites were never expelled from Beth- 
shean, and the heathen appear to have always main- 
tained a footing there. It is named in the Sfishna 

as the seat of idolatry (Mishna, Abuda Zara, i. 4), 
oa as containing a double population of Jews and 
heathens. At the beginning of the Roman war 
(A. D. 65) the heathen rose against the Jews and 
massacred a large number, according to Josephus 
(B. J. ii. 18, § 3) no less than 13,000, in a wood or 
grove close to the town. Scythopolis was the 
largest city of the Decapolis, and the only one of 
the ten which lay west of Jordan. By Eusebius 
and Jerome (Qnom. * Bethsan ’’) it is character- 
ized as wédAts éxl3nyos and urds nobilis. It was 
surrounded by a district of its own of the most 
abundant fertility. It became the seat of a Chris- 
tian bishop, and its name is found in the lists of 
signatures as late as the Council of Constantinople, 
A. D. 536. The latest mention of it under the 
title of Scythopolis is probably that of William 
of Tyre (xxii. 16, 26). He mentions it as if it 
was then actually so-called, carefully explaining 
that it was formerly Beth-shan. G. 

* SCYTHOPOL‘ITANS (3xnvOoroAtras : 
Scythopolite), inhabitants of ScyTHoPOLis (2 
Mace. xii. 30). H. 

SEA. The Sea, xim,¢ is used in Scripture to 
denote — (1.) The « sathesing of the waters’ (yd- 
mim) encompassing the land, or what we call in a 
more or less definite sense “‘ the Ocean.’’ (2.) Some 


from i), not used, I. q. Dn, or men,  roar,?? 
rt and * being interchanged. Connected with this is 
nym} © GBvocos: abyssus, “the deep” (Gen. L 2; 
Jon. 11.15; Ges. p. 871). It also means the west (Ges. 
pp. 860, 598). When used for the sea, it very often, 


but not always, takes the article. 
Other words for the sea (in A. V. ‘deep ’’) are: (1.) 


rou, TPA (only in plural), or TAS : 


EBveovs, Bidor: abyssus, profentum. (2.) YADD: 
naraxdvoyos ; diluvinm, “ water-flood’’ (Ps. xxix. 10). 
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portion of this, as the Mediterranean Sea. (3.) In- 
land lakes, whether of salt or fresh water. (4.) Any 
great collection of water, as the rivers Nile or Eu- 
phrates, especially in a state of overtlow. 

1. In the first sense it is used in Gen. i. 2, 10, 
and elsewhere, as Deut. xxx. 13; 1 K. x. 22; Ps. 
xxiv. 2; Job xxvi. 8, 12, xxxviii. 8; see Hom. Ji. 
xiv. 801, 302, and Hes. Theog. 107, 109; and 2 Pet. 
iii. 5. 

2. In the second, it is used, with the article (a) 
of the Mediterranean Sea, called the “ hinder,’’ @ the 
‘western,’ and the “ utmost’’ sea (Deut. xi. 24, 
xxxiv. 2; Joel ii. 20); ‘sea of the Philistines’ (Ex. 
xxiii. 31); “the great sea’? (Num. xxxiv. 6,7; Josh. 
xv. 47); “the sea’? (Gen. xlix. 13; Ps. Ixxx. 11, evii. 
23; 1K. iv. 20, &c.). (6) Also frequently of the Red 
Sea (Ex. xv. 4; Josh. xxiv. 6), or one of its gulfs 
(Num. xi. 31; Is. xi. 15), and perhaps (1 K. x. 22) 
the sea traversed by Solomon's fleet. [RED SEA.] 

3. The inland lakes termed seas, as the Salt or 
Dead Sea. (See the special articles.) 

4. The term yam, like the Arabic bahr, is also 
applied to great rivers, as the Nile (Is. xix. 5; Am. 
viii. 8, A. V. * flood; ’? Nah. iii. 8; Ez. xxxii. 2), 
the Euphrates (Jer. li. 36). (See Stanley, S. ¢ P. 
App. p. 533.) 

The qualities or characteristics of the sea and 
sea-coast mentioned in Scripture are, (1.) The sand,® 
whose alumndance on the coast both of Palestine 
and Egypt furnishes so many illustrations (Gen. 
xxii. 17, xli. 49; Judg. vii. 12; 1 Sam. xiii. 5; 1 
K. iv. 20, 29; Is. x. 22; Matt. vii. 26; Strabo, 
lib. xvi. 758, 759; Raumer, Pal. p. 45; Robinson, 
ii. 34-38, 464; Shaw, Jrav. p. 280; Hasselquist, 
Trav. p. 119; Stanley, 8. ¢ P. pp. 255, 260, 264). 
(2.) The shore.¢ (3.) Creeks 4 or inlets. (4.) Har- 
bors.¢ (5.) Waves/ or billows. 

It may be remarked that almost all the figures 
of speech taken from the sea in Scripture refer 
either to its power or its danger, and among the 
woes threatened in punishment of disobedience, one 
may be remarked as significant of the dread of the 
sea entertained by a non-seafaring people, the being 
brought back into Egypt “in ships" (Deut. xxviii. 
68). The national feeling on this subject may be 
contrasted with that of the Greeks in reference to 
the sea. [COMMERCE.] It may be remarked, that, 
as is natural, no mention of the tide is found in 
Scripture. 

The place “ where two seas met’ 9 (Acta xxvii. 
41) is explained by Conybeare and Howson as a 
place where the island Salmonetta, off the coast of 
Malta in St. Paul's Bay, so intercepts the passage 
from the sea without to the bay within as to give 
the appearance of two seas, just as Strabo repre- 
sents the appearance of the entrance from the Bos- 





a POOR: (@aAagca ) écxary: (mare) novis- 
simum,  —* 

» Sin: Gypos: arena. 

c FAI, joined with G: wapadia yy: littus. In 
Gen. xlix. 18, “haven; Acts xxvii. 39, aiytadds. 

@d VDP, from YO, “break,” only in Judg. 
v.17, in plural: Scaxowai: portus : A. V. " breaches.” 

e TT 
* haven.” 

fq.) 4a, lit. a heap, in plural, waves: «ipa: 


gurgites, mare fluctuans. (2.) ‘27; or mi 2 éwe- 


> ® place of retreat: Aux: portus: A. V. 
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phorus into the Euxine; but it seems quite as likely 
that by the ‘place of the double sea,” is meant 
one where two currents, caused by the intervention 
of the island, met and produced an eddy, which 
made it desirable at once to ground the ship (Cony- 
beare and Howson, ii. 423; Strabo, ii. 124). 

H. W. P. 


* SEA, THE GREAT. [Sza, 2.] 


SEA, MOLTEN.” The name given to the 
great brazen‘ laver of the Mosaic ritual. [LAVER.] 

In the place of the laver of the Tabernacle, Solo- 
mon caused a laver to be cast for a similar purpose, 
which from its size was called a sea. It was made 
partly or wholly of the brass, or rather copper, 
which had been captured by David from « Tibhath 
and Chun, cities of Hadarezer king of Zobah” 
(1 K. vii. 23-26; 1 Chr. xviii. 8). Its dimensions 
were as follows: ‘Height, 5 cubits; diameter, 10 
cubits ; circumference, 30 cubits; thickness, 1 
handbreadth; and it is said to have been capable 
of containing 2.000, or, according to 2 Chr. iv. 5, 
3,000 baths. Below the brimJ there was a double 
row of “knops,’* 10 (i. e. 5+ 5) in each cubit. 
These were probably a running border or double 
fillet of tendrils, and fruits, said to be gourds, of an 
oval shape (Celsius, //ierod. i. 397, and Jewish au- 
thorities quoted by him). The brim itself, or lip, 
was wrought “ like the brim of a cup, with flowers ! 
of lilies,” 2. e. curved outwards like a lily or lotus 
flower. The laver stood on twelve oxen, three to- 
wards each quarter of the heavens, and all looking 
outwards. It was mutilated by Ahaz, by being 
removed from its basis of oxen and placed on a 
stone base, and was finally broken up by the Assyr- 
ians (2 K. xvi. 14, 17, xxv. 13). 

Josephus says that the form of the sea was hemi- 
spherical, and that it held 3,000 baths; and he else- 
where tells us that the bath was equal to 72 Attic 
t€ora, or 1 perpnrhs = 8 gallons 5.12 pints 
(Joseph. Ant. viii. 2, §9, and 3, §5. The question 
arises, which occurred to the Jewish writers them- 
selves, how the contents of the laver, as they are 
given in the sacred text, are to be reconciled with 
its dimensions. At the rate of 1 bath = 8 gallons 
5.12 pints, 2,000 baths would amount to about 
17,250 gallons, and 3,000 (the more precisely stated 
reading of 2 Chr. iv. 5) would amount to 25,920 
gallons. Now, supposing the vessel to be hemi- 
spherical, as Josephus says it was, the cubit to be 
= 20} inches (20.6250), and the palm or hand- 
breadth = 3 inches (2.9464, Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. 
ii. 258), we find the following proportions: From 
the height (5 cubits = 1024 inches) subtract the 
thickness (3 inches), the axis of the hemisphere 





tpipvers: fluctus; only in Ps. xcili. 8. (8.) “20D : 
perewpiouds : gurges, elatio: “a breaker.” (4.) O32 
(Job ix. 8): fluctus: lit. a high place” (Es. xx. 29). 

9 Towos d:0dAagaos : locus ditnalassus. 

A pio: xures : fusilis. 

‘ Men: xadndos : Bneus. 

Jj rey 2 xetAos: labrum. 

E ESP: vwoormpiypara: sculptura: properly 
« gourds.” ‘ 

t ww FTI: Bracrds xpivev: folixm repandi 


lilii. The passage literally is, “and its lip (was) like 
work (such as) a cup’s lip, a lily-flower.” 
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would be 99} inches, and its contents in gallons, at 
277} cubic inches to the gallon, would be about 
7,500 gallons; or taking the cubit at 22 inches, the 
contents would reach 10,045 gallons — an amount 
still far below the required quantity. On the other 
hand, a hemispherical vessel, to contain 17,250 gal- 
lons, must have a depth of 11 feet nearly, or rather 
more than 6 cubits, at the highest estimate of 22 
inches to the cubit, exclusive of the thickness of 
the vessel. To meet the difficulty, we may imag- 
ine — (1.) An erroneous reading of the numbers. 
(2.) We may imagine the laver, like its prototype 
in the Tabernacle, to have had a * foot,'’ which may 
have been a basin which received the water as it 
was drawn out by taps from the laver, so that the 
priests might be suid to wash “at '’@ not “in” it 
(Ex. xxx. 18, 19; 2 Chr. iv. 6). (3.) We may 
suppose the laver to have had another shape than 
the hemisphere of Josephus. The Jewish writers 
supposed that it had a square hollow base for 3 
cubits of its height, and 2 cubits of the circular 
form above (Lightfoot; Descr. Templ. vol. i. p. 
647). <A far more probable suggestion is that of 
Thenius, in which Keil agrees, that it was of a 
bulging form below, but contracted at the mouth 
to the dimensions named in 1 K. vii. 23. (4.) A 
fourth supposition is perhaps tenable, that when 
it is eaid the Javer contained 2,000 or 3,000 baths, 
the meaning is that the supply of water required 
for its use amounted, at its utmost, to that quan- 
tity. The quantity itself of water is not surpris- 
ing, when we remember the quantity mentioned as 
the supply of a private house for purification, 
namely, 6 amphore of 2 or 3 firkins (uerpyral) 
each, 3. ¢. from 16 to 24 gallons each (John ii. 6). 





Hypothetical From Keil. 


The laver is said to have been supplied in earlier 
days by the Gibeonites, but afterwards by a conduit 
from the pools of Bethlehem. Ben-Katin made 
twelve cocks (epistomia) for drawing off the water, 
and invented a contrivance for keeping it pure 
during the night (Joma, iii. 10; Zcamid, iii. 8; 
Muddoth, iii. 6; Lightfoot, & c.). Mr. Layard 
Mentions some circular vessels found at Nineveh, 
of 6 feet in diameter and 2 feet in depth, which 
seeined to answer, in point of use, to the Molten 
Sea, though far inferior in size; and on the bas- 
reliefs it is remarkable that cauldrons are repre- 
sented supported by oxen (Layard, Nin. and Bub. 
p- 180; see Thenius on 1 K. vii.; and Keil, Arch. 
Bibl. i. 127, and pl. 3, fig. i.). H. W. P. 


restoration of the Laver. 


a pPiota! : éf avrov: A. V. * thereat ” (Ex. xxx. 19). 


2D : év avry (2 Chr. iv. 6). 

b In the Samaritan Pentateuch also in iv. 49. 

¢ In Zechanah and Joel, an an antithesis to “the 
hinder sea,” ;. ¢. the Mediterranean ; whence the ob- 
scure rendering of the A. V., ‘‘ former sea.” 
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SEA, THE SALT (M7) DY: 4 édaacca 
tay GAdv; 0.4 GAuKH, and rhs GAuENs; O. Ads: 
in Gen. mare salis, elsewhere m. salsissimum, ex- 
cept Josh. iii. guod nunc vocatur mortuum). The 
usual, and perhaps the most ancient name for the 
remarkable lake, which to the Western world is 
now generally known as the Dead Sea. 

I. (1.) It is found ouly, and but rarely, in the 
Pentateuch (Gen. xiv. 3; Nuin. xxxiv. 3, 12; Deut. 
iii. 17°), and in the book of Joshua (iii. 16, xii. 3, 
xv. 2, 5, xviii. 19). 

(2.) Another, and possibly a later name, is the 


SEA o¥ THE ARABAH (MIN 7°: @dAaoca 
“ApaBa; 7% Odd. “ApaBa; h OdA. THs “ApaBa: 
mare sgolitudinis, or deserti; A. V. “Sea of the 
plain ’’), which is found in Deut. iv. 49, and 2 K. 
xiv. 25; and combined with the former— “the sea 
of the Arabah, the salt sea'’—in Deut. iii. 17; 
Josh. iii. 16, xii. 3. 

(3.) In the prophets (Joel ii. 20; Ez. xlvii. 18; 
Zech. xiv. 8) it is mentioned by the title of THE 
Easre Sea (92127277 OT: in Ex. rhy edarac- 
cay Thy xpos dvaTroAds Soimixaw@vos;? in Joel and 


Zech. rhy OA. Thy xpwrny: mare orientale). 
(4.) In. Ez. xlvii. 8, it is styled, without previous 


reference, THE sEA (27), and distinguished from 
‘the great sea’’ — the Mediterranean (ver. 10). 
(5.) Its connection with Sodom is first suggested 
in the Bible in the book of 2 Esdras (v. 7) by the 
name “ Sodomitish sea’? (mare Sudumiticum). 


(6.) In the Talmudical books it is called both the 
“Sea of Salt” (NTIOMT ND), and «Sea of 


Sodom " (BYTO bw N75%), See quotations from 
Talmud and Midrash Tehillim, by Reland (/ul. p. 
237 ). 

(7.) Josephus, and before him Diodorus Siculus 
(ii. 48, xix. 98), names it the Asphaltic Lake — 
H ’Agoadrizns Aiuyy (Ant. i. 9, iv. 5, § 1, ix. 10, 
§ 1; B.J.i. 33, § 5, iii. 10, § 7, iv. 8, § 2, 4), 
and once A. } dogadrropdpos (Ant. xvii. 6, § 5). 
Also (Ant. v. 1, § 22) 4 Zodoptres Alusn. 

(8.) Tbe name “ead Sea’? appears to have been 
first used in Greek (@dAacca vexpda) by Pausanias 
(v. 7) and Galen (iv. 9), and in Latin (mare mor- 
tuum) by Justin (xxxvi. 3, § 6), or rather by the 
older historian, Trogus Ponipeiius (cir. 8. c. 10), 
whose work he epitomized. It is enployed also by 
Eusebius (Onom. %68o0ua). ‘The expressions of 
Pausanias and Galen imply that the name was in 
use in the country. And this is corroburated by 
the expression of Jerome (Comm. on Dan. xi. 45), 
“mare... quod nunc appellatur mor- 
tuum."” The Jewish writers appear never to have 
used it, and it has become established in modern 
literature, from the belief in the very exagyerated 
stories of its deadly character and gloomy aspect, 
which themselves probably arose out of the name, 
and were due to the preconceived notions of the 
travellers who visited its shores, or to the implicit 


d The version of the LXX. is remarkable, as intro- 
ducing the name of Pheenicia in both vv. 18 and 19. 
This may be either an equivalent of En-gedi, originally 
Hazazon-tamar, the “City of Palm-trees” (doiwixwr); 
or may arise out of a corruption of Kadmoni into 
Kanaan, which in this version is occasionally rendered 
by Phoenicia. The only warrant for it in the existing 
Hebrew text is the name Tamar (= "a palm,” and 
rendered Gamay cai Socvrawyos) in ver. 19. 
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faith with which they received the statements of 
their guides. Thus Maundeville (ch. ix.) says 
it is called the Dead Sea because it moveth not, 
but is ever still— the fact being that it is fre- 
quently agitated, and that when in motion its 
waves have great force. Hence also the fable that 
no birds could fly across it alive, a notion which 
the experience of almost every modern traveller to 
Palestine would contradict. 


Map, and Longitudinal Section (from north to south 
Soundings of Lynch, Robinson, De Saulcy, Van de Velde, and others, drawn under the superintendence of 
Mr. Grove by Trelawney Saunders, and engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


References. —1. Jericho. 2. Ford of Jordan. 8. Wady Goumran. 4. Wady Ziirka Ma’in. 5. Ras el-Fesh- 


khah. 6. Ain Terabeh. 7. Ras Mersed. 8. Wady Mojib. 9. Ain Jidy. 
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(9.) The Arabic name is Bahr Lit, the “ Sea of 
Lot." The name of Lot is also specially connected 
with a small piece of land, sometimes island some- 
times peninsula, at the north end of the lake. 

II. (1.) The so-called DEAD Sea is the final re- 
ceptacle of the river Jordan, the lowest and 
of the three lakes which interrupt the rush of its 
downward course. It is the deepest portion of that 
very deep natural fissure which runs like a furrow 





10. Birket el Khulil. 11. Seb- 


beh. 12, Wady Zuweirah. 12. Um Zoghal. 14. Khashm Usdum. 15. Wady Fikreh. 16. Wady el-Jeib. 


17. Wady Tufileh. 18. Ghor es-Safieh. 19. Plain 


es-Sabkah. 20. Wady ed-Dra’ah. 21. The Peninsula. 


22. The Lagoon. 23. The Frank Mountain. 24. Bethlehem. 25. Hebron. 


The dotted lines crossing and recrossing the Lake show the places of the tranverse sections given on the oppo- 
: site page. 


from the Gulf of Akaba to the range of Lebanon, 
and from the range of Lebanon to the extreme 
north of Syria. It is in fact a pool left by the 
ocean, in its retreat from what there is reason 
to believe was at a very remote period a channel 
connecting the Mediterranean with the Red Sea. 
As the most enduring result of the great geological 
operation which determined the present form of the 


country it may be called without exaggeration the 
key to the physical geography of the Holy Land. 
It is therefore in every way an object of extreme 
interest. The probable conditions of the formation 
of the lake will be alluded to in the course of this 
article: we shall now attempt to describe its dimen- 
sions, appearance, and natural features. 

2. Viewed on the map, the lake is of an oblong 
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Transverse Sections (from west to east) of the Drap 
82a; plotted for the first time, from the Soundings 
given by Lynch on the Map in his Narrative of the 
U. 8. Expedition, ete., London, 1849. The spots at 
which the Sections were taken are indicated on the 
Map (opposite) by the dotted lines. The depths are 
given in English feet. 

N. B. — For the sake of clearness, the horizontal 
and vertical scales for these Sections have been en- 
larged from those adopted for the Map and Longitudi- 
nal Section on the opposite page. 
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form, of tolerably regular contour, interrupted only 
by a large and long peninsula which projects from 
the eastern shore, near its southern end, and vir- 
tually divides the expanse of the water into two 
portions, connected by a long, narrow, and some- 
what devious Ita longest axis is situated 
nearly north and south. It lies between 31° 6’ 
20’ and 31° 46’ N. lat., nearly; and thus its water 
surface is from N. to S. as nearly as possible 40 

cal, or 46 English miles long. On the 
other hand, it lies between 35° 24’ and 35° 87’ 
east long.,? nearly; and its greatest width (some 3 
miles S. of Ain Jidy) is about 9° yeographical miles, 
or 10} English miles. ‘The ordinary area of the up- 
per portion is about 174 square geovraphical miles ; 
of the channel 29; and of the lower portion, here- 
after styled “the lagoon,” 46; in all about 250 
square geographical miles. These dimensions are 
not very dissimilar to those of the Lake of Geneva. 
They are, however, as will be seen further on, sub- 
ject to considerable variation according to the time 
of the year. 

At its northern end the lake receives the stream 
of the Jordan: on its eastern side the Zirka Ma'tn 
(the ancient Callirrhod,*and possibly the more an- 
cient en-Eglaim), the A/ojib (the Arnon of the 
Bible), and the Beni-Hemdd. On the south the 
Kurdhy or el-Ahsy; and on the west that of Ain 
Jidy. These are probably all perennial, though 
variable streams; but, in addition, the beds of the 
torrents which lead through the mountains east 
and west, and over the flat shelving plains on both 
north and south of the lake, show that in the 
winter a very large quantity of water must be 
poured into it. There are also all along the west- 
ern side a considerable number of springs, some 
fresh, some warm, some salt and fetid — which 
appear to run continually, and all find their way, 
more or less absorbed by the sand and shingle of 
the beach, into its waters. The lake has no visible ¢ 
outlet. 

3. Excepting the last circumstance, nothing has 
yet been stated about the Dead Sea that may not 
be stated of numerous other inland lakes. The 
depression of ita surface, however, and the depth 
which it attains below that surface, combined with 
the absence of any outlet, render it one of the most 
remarkable spots on the globe. According to the 
observations of Lieut. Lynch, the surface of the lake 
in May, 1848, was 1,316.7 4 feet below the level of 


@ The longitudes and latitudes are given with care 
by Van de Velde (Mem. p. 65), but they can none of 
them be implicitly trusted. 

6 Lynch says 9 to 93; Dr. Robinson says 9 (1. 509). 
The ancient writers, as is but natural, estimated its 
dimensions very inaccurately. Diodorus states the 
length as 600 stadia, or about 50 miles, and breadth 
60, or 6 miles. Josephus extends the length to 580 
stadia, and the breadth to 160. It is not necessary to 
accuse him, on this account, of willful exaggeration. 
Nothing is more difficult to estimate accurately than 
the extent of a sheet of water, especially one which 
varies 80 much in appearance as the Dead Sea. As 
regards the length, it is not impossible that at the 
time of Josephus the water extended over the southern 
plain, which would make the entire length over 50 
geographical miles. 

e Nor can there be any invisible one: the distance 
of the surface below that of the ocean alone renders 
it impossible; and there is no motive for supposing it, 
because the evaporation (see note to § 4) is amply 
sufficient to carry off the supply from without. 

d This figure was obtained by running levels from 
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the Mediterranean at Jaffa (Report of Secretary of ,114, and by the time the west point of the pe 


Nary, etc., 8vo, p. 23), and although we cannot 
absolutely rely on the accuracy of that dimension, 
still there is reason to believe that it is not very 
far from the fact. ‘The measurements of the depth 
of the lake taken by the same party are probably 
more trustworthy. The expedition consisted of 
sailors, who were here in their element, and to 
whom taking soundings was a matter of every day 
occurrence. In the upper portion of the lake, 
north of the peninsula, seven cross sections were 
obtained, six of which are exhibited on the pre- 
ceding page. ‘They show this portion to be a 
perfect basin, descending rapidly till it attains, at 
about one-third of its length from the north end, 
a depth of 1,308 feet. Immediately west of the 
upper extremity of the peninsula, however, this 
depth decreases suddenly to 336 feet, then to 


Ain Teribeh up the Wady Ras el-Ghuireir and Wady 
en-Nar to Jerusalem, and thence by Ramleh to Jaffa. 
It seems to have been usually assumed as accurate, 
and as settling the question. The elements of error 
in leveling across such a country are very great, and 
even practiced surveyors would be liable to mistake, 
unless by the adoption of a series of checks which it 
is inconceivable that Lynch's party can have adopted. 
The very fact that no datum on the beach is men- 
tioned, and that they appear to have leveled from the 
then surface of the water, shows that the party was 
not directed by a practiced leveler, and casts suspicion 
over all the observations. Lynch’s observations with 
the barometer (p. 12) gave 1,234.589 feet — 82 feet leas 
depression than that mentioned above. The existence 
of the depreasion was for a long time unknown. Even 
Scetzen (i. 425) believed that it lay higher than the 
ocean. Marmont (Voyage, iii. 61) calculates the 
Mount of Olives at 747 metres above the Mediterra- 
nean, and then estimates the Dead Sea at 500 metres 
below the Mount. The fact was first ascertained by 
Moore and Beek in March, 1837, by boiling water ; 
but they were unable to arrive at a figure. It may be 
well here to give a list of the various observations on 
the level of the lake, made by different travellers : — 


Eng. ft. 
Apr. 1837 | Von Schubert . | Barom. 637. 
1838 | De Bertou .. . | Barom. 1,874.7 
1838 | Russegger ... | Barom. 1,429.2 
1841 | Symonds ... . | Trignom. | 1,312.2 
18465 | Von Wildenbruch| Barom. 1,448.3 
May, 1848 | Lynch ..... Barom. 1,234.6 
May, 1848 | Lynch .... . | Level 1,316.7 
Nov. 1850 | Rev. G. W. Bridges} Aneroid 1,867. 
Oct. 27.1855 | Poole ..... . | Aneroid 1,313.5 
Apr. (?) 1857 | Roth ...... | Barom. 1,874.6 





— See Petermann, in Geogr. Journal, xvill. 90; for 
Roth, Petermann's Mittheungen, 1858, p. 8; for 
Poole, Geogr. Journ. xxvi. 58. Mr. Bridges has 
kindly communicated to the writer the results of his 
observations. Captain Symonds’ operations are 
briefly described by Mr. Hamilton in his addresses to 
the Royal Geogr. Society in 1842 and 1843. He 
carried levels across from Jaffa to Jerusalem by two 
routes, and thence to the Dead Sea by one route: 
the ultimate difference between the two observations 
was less than 12 feet (Geogr. Journal, xii. p. Ix. ; xiii. 
p. Ixxiv.). One of the sets, ending in 1,312.2 feet, is 
given in Van de Velde’s Memoir, pp. 75-81. 

Widely as the results in the table differ, there is yet 
enough agreement among them, and with Lynch's 
level-observation, to warrant the statement in the text. 
Those of Symonds, Lynch, and Poole, are remarkably 
clase, when the great difficulties of the case are con- 
sidered ; but it must be admitted that those of De 


ninsula is reached, to 18 feet. Below this the 
southern portion is a mere lagoon of almost even 
bottom, varying in depth from 12 feet in the 
middle to 3 at the edges. It will be convenient to 
use the term “lagoon ”’¢ in speaking of the south- 
ern portion. 

The depression of the lake, both of its surface © 
and its bottum, below that of the ocean is at pres- 
ent quite without parallel. ‘The lake Assal, on the 
Somali coast of Eastern Africa opposite Aden, fur- 
nishes the nearest approach to it. Its surface is 
said to be 57() feet below that of the ocean.« 

4. The level of the lake is liable to variation 
according to the season of the year. Since it has 
no outlet, its level is a balance struck between the 
amount of water poured into it, and the amount 
given off by evaporation. If more water is sup- 


Bertou, Roth, and Bridges are equally close. The 
time of year must not be overlooked. Lynch's level 
was taken about midway between the winter rains and 
the autumnal drought, and therefore is consistent with 
that of Poole, taken 6 months later, at the very end of 
the dry season. 

@ The map in Lynch’s private Narrative (London, 
1849), from which these sections have, for the first 
time, been plotted, is to a much larger ecale, contains 
more details, and is a more valuable document, than 
that in his Official Report, 4to (Baltimore, 1862), or 
his Keport, 8vo (Senate Papers, 30th Congr., 2d Ses- 
sion, No. 34). 

6 Three other attempts have been made to obtain 
soundings, but in neither case with any very practical 
result. (1.) By Mesars. Moore and Beek, in March, 1837. 
They record a maximum depth of 2,400 ft. between Am 
Terabch and W. Ziirka, and a little north of the same 
2,220 ft. (See Palmer's Map, to which these observa- 
tions were contributed by Mr. Beek himself: also 
Geogr. Journ. vii. 456.) Lynch's soundings at nearly 
the same spots give 1,170 and 1,309 ft. respectively, at 
once reversing and greatly dimivishing the depths. 
(2.) Captain Symonds, R. E., is said to have been 
upon the lake and to have obtained soundings, the 
deepest of which was 2,100 ft. But for this the writer 
can find no authority bevond the statement of Ritter 
(Erdkunde, © Jordan,” p. 704), who does not name the 
source of his information. (8.) Lieut. Molyneux, B. 
N., in Sept. 1847, took three soundings. ‘The first of 
these seems to have been about opposite Arn Jidy, and 
gave 1,350 ft., though without certainly reaching the 
bottom. The other two were further north, and gavw 
1,068 and 1,098 ft. (Geogr. Journ. xviii. pp. 127, 128). 
The greatest of these appears to be about coincident 
with Lynch's 1,104 feet ; but there is so much vague- 
ness about the spots at which they were taken, that no 
use can be made of the results. Lynch and Beek agree 
in representing the west side as more gradual in slope 
than the east, which has a depth of more than 900 ft. 
close to the brink. 

c Irby and Mangles always term this part ‘the 
back-water,”’ and reserve the name ‘ Dead Sea” for 
the northern and deeper portion. 

d Murchison in Geogr. Journal, xiv. p. exvi. A 
brief description of this lake is given in an interesting 
paper by Dr. Buist on the principal depressions of the 
globe, reprinted in the Edinb. N. Phil. Journal, April, 
1855. 


e This subject has been ably and carefully investi- 
gated by the late Professor Marchand, the eminent 
chemist of Halle, in his paper on the Dead Sea in the 
Journal fiir prakt. Chemie, Leipzig, 1849, pp. 871-874. 
The result of his calculations, founded on the obeerva- 
tions of Shaw, A. von Humboldt, and Balard, is that 
while the average quantity supplied cannot exceed 
20.000,000 cub. ft., the evaporation may be taken at 
24,000,000 cub. ft. per diem. 
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plied than the evaporation can carry off, the lake 
will rise until the evaporating surface is so much 
increased as to restore the balance. On the other 
hand, should the evaporation drive off a larger 
quantity than the supply, the lake will descend 
until the surface becomes so sinall as again to re- 
store the balance. ‘This fluctuation.is increased by 
the fact that the winter is at once the time when 
the clouds and streams supply most water, and 
when the evaporation is least; while in summer, on 
the other hand, when the evaporation goes on most 
furiously, the supply is at its minimum. The 
extreme differences in level resulting from these 
causes, have not yet been carefully observed. Dr. 
Robinson, in May, 1838, from the lines of drift- 
wood which he found beyond the then brink of the 
water in the southern part of the lake, judged that 
the level must be sometimes from 10 to 15 feet 
higher than it then was (Avdl. Res. i. 515, ii. 115); 
but this was only the commencement of the sum- 
mer, and by the end of September the water 
would probably have fallen much lower. The 
writer, in the beginning of September, 1858, after 
a very hot summer, estimated the line of drift-wood 
along the steep beach of the north end at from 
10 to 12 feet above the then level of the water. 
Robinson (i. 506) mentions a bank of shingle at 
Ain Jidy, 6 or 8 feet above the then (May 10) level 
of the water, but which bore marks of having been 
covered. Lynch (Narr. p. 289) says that the 
marks on the shore near the same place indicated 
that the lake had already (April 22) fallen 7 feet 
that season. . 

Possibly a more permanent rise has lately taken 
place, since Mr. Poole (p. 60) saw many dead trees 
standing in the lake for some distance from the 
shore opposite Khashm Usdum. This too was at 
the end of October, when the water must have been 
at ite lowest (for that year). 

5. The change in level necessarily causes a 
change in the dimensions of the lake. This will 
chiefly affect the southern end. The shore of that 
part slopes up from the water with an extremely 
gradual incline. Over so flat a beach a very slight 
rise in the lake would send the water a considerable 
distance. This was found to be actually the case. 
The line of drift-wood mentioned by Dr. Robinson 
(ii. 115) was about 3 miles from the brink of the 
lagoon. Dr. Anderson, the geologist of the Amer- 
ican expedition, conjectured that the water occa- 
sionally extended as much as 8 or 10 miles south 
of its then position (Official Report, 4to, p. 182). 
On the peninsula, the acclivity of which is much 
greater than that of the southern shores of the la- 

, and in the early part of the summer (June 
2), Irby and Mangles found the “ high-water mark 
a mile distant from the water's edge.’’ At the 
northern end, the shore being steeper, the water- 
line probably remains tolerably constant. The va- 
riation in breadth will not be 80 much. At the 
N. W.and N. FE. corners there are some flats which 
must be often overflowed: Along the lower part 
of the western shore, where the beach widens, as at 
Birket el-Khulil, it is occasionally covered in por- 
tions, but they are probably not enough to make 
any great variation in the width of the lake. Of 
the eastern side hardly anything is known, but the 
beach there appears to be only partial, and confined 
to the northern end. 

6. The mountains which form the walls of the 
great fissure in whose depths the lake is contained, 
continue a nearly parallel course throughout its en- 
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tire length. Viewed from the beach at the north- 
ern end of the lake— the only view within the 
reach of most travellers — there is little perceptible 
difference between the two ranges. Fach is equally 
bare and stern to the eye. On the left the eastern 
mountains stretch their long, hazy, horizontal line, 
till they are lost in the dim distance. The west- 
ern mountains, on the other hand, do not offer the 
same appearance of continuity, since the headland 
of Ras el-Feshkhah projects so far in front of the 
general line as to conceal the southern portion of 
the range when viewed from most points. The 
horizon is formed by the water-line of the lake 
iteelf. often lost in a thick mist which dwells on the 
surface, the result of the rapid evaporation always 
going on. In the centre of the horizon, when the 
haze permits it, may be discovered the mysterious 
peninsula. 

7. Of the eastern side but little is known. One 
traveller in modern times (Seetzen) has succeeded 
in forcing his way slong its whole length. The 
American party landed at the W. Afoib and other 
points. <A few others have rounded the southern 
end of the lake, and advanced for 10 or 12 miles 
along its eastern shores. But the larger portion 
of those shores — the flanks of the mountains which 
stretch from the peninsula to the north end of the 
lake — have been approached by travellers from 
the west only on very rare occasions nearer than 
the western shore. 

Both Dr. Robinson from Ain Jidy (i. 502), and 
Lieut. Molyneux (p. 127) from the surface of the 
lake, record their impression that the eastern moun- 
tains are much more lofty than the western, and 
much more broken by clefts and ravines than those 
on the west. In color they are brown, or red —a 
great contrast to the gray and white stones of the 
western mountains. Both sides of the lake, howe 
ever, are alike in the absence of vegetation — al- 
most entirely barren and scorched, except where 
here and there a spring, bursting up at the foot of 
the mountains, covers the beach with a bright 
green jungle of reeds and thorn bushes, or gives 
life to a clump of stunted palms; or where, as at 
Ain July or the Wady Moyib, a perennial stream 
betrays its presence, and breaks the long monotony 
of the precipice by filling the rift with acacias, or 
nourishing a little oasis of verdure at its embouch- 
ure. 
8. Seetzen’s journey, just mentioned, was ac- 
complished in 1807. He started in January from 
the ford of the Jordan through the upper country, 
by Mkaur, Attarrus, and the ravine of the Wady 
Mob to the peninsula; returning immediately 
after by the lower level, as near the lake as it was 
possible to go. He was on fout with but a single 
guide. He represents the general structure of the 
mountains as limestone, capped in many places by 
basalt, and having at its foot a red ferruginous 
sandstone, which forms the immediate margin of 
the lake. ‘The ordinary path lies high up on the 
face of the mountains, and the lower track, which 
Seetzen pursued, is extremely rough, and often all 
but impassable. The rocks lie in a suceession of enor- 
mous terraces, apparently more vertical in form than 
those on the west. On the lower one of these, but 
atill far above the water, lies the path, if path it can 
be called, where the traveller has to scramble through 
and over a chaos of enormous blocks of limestone, 
sandstone, and basalt, or basalt conglomerate, the 


@ Termed by Anderson (pp. 189, 190) the Undercliff. 
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debris of the slopes above, or is brought abruptly | salt and unproductive, and called the Ghér el- 
to a stand by wild clefts in the solid rock of the | Belka. 


precipice. ‘The streams of the Mojidb and Zirka 
issue from portals of dark red sandstone of roman- 
tic beauty, the overhanging sides of which no ray 
of sun ever enters. The deltas of these streams, 
and that portion of the shore between them, where 
several smaller rivulets ° flow into the lake, abound 
in vegetation, and form a truly grateful relief to the 
rugged desolation of the remainder. Palms in 
particular are numerous (Anderson, p. 192; Lynch, 
Narr. p. 369), and in Seetzen’s opinion bear marks 
of being the relics of an ancient cultivation ; but 
except near the streams, there is no vegetation. It 
was, says he, the greatest possible rarity to see a 
plant. The northeast corner of the lake is occupied 
by a plain of some extent left by the retiring moun- 
tains, probably often overflowed by the lake, mostly 
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9. One remarkable feature of the northern por- 
tion of the eastern heights is a plateau which divides 
the mountains half-way up, apparently forming a 
gigantic landing-place in the slope, and stretching 
northwards from the Wady Zirka Main. It is 
very plainly to be seen from Jerusalem, espe- 
cially at sunset, when many of the points of these 
fascinating mountains come out into unexpected 
relief. This plateau appears to be on the same 
general level with a similar plateau on the western 
side opposite it (Poole, p. 68), with the top of the 
rock of Sebbeh, and perhaps with the Mediterra- 
nean. 

10. The western shores of the lake have been 
more investigated than the eastern, although they 
cannot be said to have been yet more than very 
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Tue Dean Sza. — View from Ain Jidy, looking south. hee a drawing made on the spot in 1842, by W. 
Tipping, Esq. 


partially explored. Two travellers have passed 
over their entire length : De Saulcy in January 
1851, from north to south, Voyage dans la Syrie, 
etc., 1853; and Narrative of a Journey, ete., 
London, 1854; and Poole in November 1855, from 
south to north (Geogr. Journal, xxvi. 55). Others 
have passed over considerable portions of it, and 
have recorded observations both with pen and pen- 
cil. Dr. Robinson on his first journey in 1838 
visited Ain Jidy, and proceeded from thence to the 
Jordan and Jericho: Wolcott and Tipping, in 
1842, scaled the rock of Masada (probably the first 
travellers from the western world to do so), and 
from thence journeyed to Ain Jidy along the shore. 
The views which illustrate this article have been, 
through the kindness of Mr. Tipping, selected from 


@ A rude view of the embouchure of the former of 
these is given by Lynch (Narrative, p. 368). 


those which he took during this journey. Lieut. 
Van de Velde, in 1852, also visited Masada, and 
then went south as far as the south end of Jebel 
Usdum, after which he turned up to the right into 
the western mountains. Lieut. Lynch's party, in 
1848, landed and travelled over the greater part of 
the shore from Ain Feshkhah to Usdum. Mr. 
Holman Hunt, in 1854, with the Messrs. Beamont, 
resided at Usdum for several days, and afterwards 
went over the entire length from U’sdum to the 
Jordan. Of this journey one of the ultimate fruits 
was Mr. Hunt's picture of the Dead Sea at sunset, 
known as “ The Scapegoat.’ Miss Emily Beaufort 
and her sister, in December 1860, accomplished the 
ascent of Masada, and the journey from thence to 
Ain Jidy; and the same thing, including Usdum, 


b Conjectured by Seetzen to be the “ springs of Pis- 
gah.” 
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wes dene in April, 1863, by a party consisting of 
Mr. G. Clowes, Jr., Mr. Straton, and others. 

1l. The western range preserves for the 
part of its length a course hardly less regular than 
the eastern. That it does not appear so regular 
when viewed from the northwestern end of the 
lake is owing to the projection of a mass of the 
mountain eastward from the line sufficiently far to 

shut out from view the range to the south of it. 
It is Dr. Robinson's opinion (Bid. Res. i. 510, 511) 
that the projection consists of the Ras el-Feshkhah 
and its “ adjacent cliff ’* only, and that from that 
headland the western range runs in a tolerably di- 
rect course as far as Usdum, at the S. W. corner 
of the lake. The Ras el-Feshkhah stands some 
six wiles below the head of the lake, and forms the 
northern side of the gonge by which the Wady en- 
Nar (the Kidron) debouches into the lake. Dr. 
Robinson is such an accurate obeerver, that it is 
difficult to question his opinion, but it seems prob- 
able that the projection really commences further 
south, at the Ras Mersed, north of Ain Jidy. At 
any rate no traveller ¢ appears to have been able to 
passalong the beach between Ain Jidy and Ras 
Feshkhah, and the Arab road, which adheres 
to the shore from the south as far as Ain Jidy, 
leaves it at that point, and mounts to the summit. 
It is much to be regretted that Lynch's party, who 
had encampments of several days’ duration at Ain 
Fehkhuh, Ain Terdbeh, and Ain Jidy, did not 
make such observations as would have decided the 
configuration of the shores. 

12. The accompanying wood-cut represents the 
view looking southward from the spring of Ain Jidy, 
a point about 700 feet above the water (Poole, p. 66). 
It is taken from a drawing by the accurate pencil 
of Mr. Tipping, and gives a good idea of the course 
of that portion of the western heights, and of their 
ordinary character, except at a few such exceptional 
spots aa the headlands just mentioned, or the iso- 
lated rock of Sebbeh, the ancient Masada. In their 
present aspect they can hardly be termed “ vertical '’ 
or “ perpendicular,’ or even “ cliffs’ > (the favorite 
term for them), h from a distant point on the 
surface of the lake they probably look vertical 
enough (Molyneux, p. 127). Their structure was 
originally in huge steps or offsets, but the horizon- 
tal portion of each offset is now concealed by the 
slopes of debris, which have in the lapse of ages 
tolled down from the vertical cliff above.¢ 

_18. The portion actually represented in this 
view is described by Dr. Anderson (p. 175) as 
“varying from 1,200 to 1,500 feet in height, bold 
and steep, admitting nowhere of the ascent or de- 
scent of beasts of burden, and practicable only here 
and there tothe most intrepid climber. . . . . 

marked divisions of the great escarpment, 
reckoning from above, are: (1.) Horizontal layers 
Of limestone from 200 to 300 feet in depth. (2.) 

@ Poole appears to have tried his utmost to keep 
the shore, and to have accomplished more than others, 
but with only emall success. De Saulcy was obliged 
to take to the heights at Ain Terabch, and keep to 
them till he renched Ain Jidy. 


> It is a pity that travellers should so often indulge | poo: 


in the use of such terms as “ vertical,’ “ perpendicu- 
lar,” * overhanging,” ete., to descrihe acclivities which 
prove to be only moderately steep slopes. Even Dr. 
Robinson — usually so moderate — on more than one 
cecesion speaks of a mountain-side as © perpendicular,” 
and immediately afterwards describes the ascent or de- 
scent of it by his party ! 
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A series of tent-shaped embankments of débris, 
brought down through the small ravines intersect- 
ing the upper division, and lodged on the projecting 
terrace below. (3.) A sharply defined, well-marked 
formation, lesa perfectly stratified than No. 1, and 
constituting by its unbroken continuity a zone of 
naked rock, probably 150 feet in depth, running 
like a vast frieze along the face of the cliff, and so 
precipitous that the detritus pushed over the edge 
of this shelf-like ledge finds no lodgment anywhere 
on its almost vertical face. Above this zone is an 
interrupted bed of yellow limestone 40 feet thick. 
(4.) A broad and boldly sloping talus of limestone — 
partly bare, partly covered by debris from above — 
descends nearly to the base of the cliff. (5.) A 
breastwork of fallen fraginents, sometimes swept 
clean away, separates the upper edge of the beach 
from the ground line of the escarpment. (6.) A 
beach of variable width and structure — sometimes 
sandy, sometimes gravelly or shingly, sometimes 
made up of loose and scattered patches of a coarse 
travertine or marl — falls gradually to the border 
of the Dead Sea.”’ 

14. Further south the mountain sides assume a 
more abrupt and savave aspect, and in the Wady 
Zuweirah, and still more at Sebbeh — the ancient 
Masada 4 — reach a pitch of rugged and repulaive, 
though at the same time impressive desolation, 
which perhaps cannot be exceeded anywhere on the 
face of the earth. Beyond Usdum the mountains 
continue their general line, but the district at 
their feet is occupied by a mass of lower eminences, 
which, advancing inwards, gradually encroach on 
the plain at the south end of the lake, and finally 
shut it in completely, at about 8 miles below Jebel 
Usdum. 

15. The region which lies on the top of the 
western heights was probably at one time a wide 
table-land, rising gradually towards the high lands 
which form the central line of the country — He 
bron, Beni-naim, etc. It ie now cut up by deep 
and difficult ravines, separated by steep and inac- 
cessible summits; but portions of the table-lands 
still remain in many places to testify to the orig- 
inal conformation. ‘The material is a soft cre- 
taceous limestone, bright white in color, and con- 
taining a good deal of sulphur. The surface is 
entirely desert, with no sign of cultivation: here 
and there a shrub of Jtcetem, or some other desert- 
plant, but only enough to make the monotonous 
desolation of the scene more frightful. «Il existe 
au monde,” says one of the most intelligent of 
modern travellers, “peu de régions plus désolées, 
plus abandonnées de Dieu, plus fermées & la vie, 
que la pente rocailleuse qui forme le bord occi- 
dental de la Mer Morte"? (Renan, Vie de Jesus, 
ch. vii.). 

16. Of the elevation of this region we hitherto 
possess but scanty observations. Between Ain Jidy 
e¢ Lynch’s view of Ain Jidy (Narr. p. 290), though 
rough, is probably not inaccurate in general effect. 
It agrees with Mr. Tipping's as to the structure of the 
heights. That in De Saulcy by M. Belly, which pur- 
ports to be from the same spot as the latter, is very 


r. 
d This was the fortress in which the last remnant 
of the Zealots, or fanatical party of the Jews, defended 
themselves againat Silva, the Roman general, in A. D. 
71, and at last put themselves to death to escape cap- 
ture. The spot is described and the tragedy related in 
a very graphic and impressive manner by Dean Mik 
man (Hist. of the Jews, 3d ed., li. 385-389). 
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and Ain Terdbeh the summit is a table-land 740 
feet above the lake (Poole, p. 67).4¢ Further north, 
above Ain Terdbeh, the suinmit of the pass is 
1,805.75 feet above the lake (Lynch, Of. Rep. p. 
43), within a few feet the height of the plain be- 
tween the Wady en-Nar and Guumran, which is 
given by Mr. Poole (p. 68) at 1,340 feet. This 
appears also to be about the height of the rock of 
Sebbeh, and of the table-land, already mentioned, 
on the eastern mountains north of the Wady 
Zirka, It is also nearly coincident with that of 
the ocean. In ascending from the lake to Nebi 
| Misa, Mr. Poole (p. 58) passed over what he 
“thought might be the original level of the old 
' plain, 5424 feet above the Dead Sea.’’ That these 
are the reinains of ancient sea margins, chronicling 
steps in the history of the lake (Allen, in Geogr. 
Journ. xxiii. 163), may reasonably be conjectured, 
but can only be determined by the observation of a 
competent geologist on the spot. 

17. A beach of varying width skirts the foot 
of the mountains on the western side. Above 
Ain Jidy it consists mainly of the deltas of the 
torrents — fan-shaped banks of debris® of all sizes, 
at a steep slope, spreading froin the outlet of the 
torrent like those which become so familiar to 
travellers, in Northern Italy for example. In one 
or two places — as at the mouth of the Kidron and 
at Ain Terdbeh— the beach may be 1,000 to 1,400 
yards wide, but usually it is much narrower, and 
often is reduced to almost nothing by the advance 
of the headlands. For its major part, as already 
remarked, it is impassable. Below Ain Jidy, how- 
ever, @ marked change occurs in the character of 
the beach. Alltcrnating with the shingle, solid 
deposits of a new material, soft friable chulk, marl, 
and gypsum, with salt, begin to make their appear- 
ance. These are gradually developed towards the 
south, till at Sebbeh and below it they form a ter- 
race 80 feet or more in height at the back, though 
sloping off gradually to the lake. This new mate- 
rial is a greenish white in color, and is ploughed 
up by the cataracts from the heights behind into 
very strange forms: here, hundreds of small mame- 
lons, covering the plain like an eruption; there, 
long rows of huge cones, looking like an encamp- 
ment of enormous tents; or, again, rectangular 
blocks and pillars, exactly resembling the streets 
. of a town, with rows of houses and other edifices, 
all as if constructed of white marble.c These 
appear to be the remains of strata of late- or post- 
tertiary date, deposited at a time when the water 
of the lake stood much higher, and covered a much 
larger area, than it does at present. The fact that 
they are strongly impregnated with the salts of the 





@ De Saulcy mentions this as a small’ rocky table- 
land, 260 metres above the Dead Sea. But this was 
evidently pot the actual summit. as he speaks of the 
sheikh occupying a post a few hundred yards above 
the level of that position, and further west (Narr. i. 
169). 

& Lynch remarks that at Ain el-Feshkhah there was 
a “total absence of round pebbles; the shore was 
covered with small angular fragments of flint” (Navr. 
p. 274). The same at Atn Jidy (p. 290). 


¢ De Saulcy, Narr. ibid.; Anderson, p. 176. See 
also a striking description of the ‘resemblance of a 
great city ” at the foot of Sebéch, in Beamont's Diary, 
ete., fi. 52. 


d A specimen brought by Mr. Clowes from the foot 
of Sebbeh has been examined for the writer by Dr. 
Price, and proves to contain no less than 6.$8 per cent. 
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lake ¢ is itself presumptive evidence of this. In 
many places they have completely disappeared, 
doubtless washed into the lake by the action of 
torrents from the hills behind, similar to, though 
more violent than those which have played the 
strange freaks just described: but they still linger 
on this part of the shore, on the peninsula oppo- 
site,¢ at the southern and western outskirts of the 
plain south of the lake, and probably in a few 
spots at the northern and northwestern end, to 
testify to the condition which once existed all round 
the edge of the deep basin of the lake. The width 
of the beach thus formed is considerably greater 
than that above Ain Jidy. From the Birket el- 
Khilil to the wady south of Sebdech, a distance of 
six miles, it is from one to two miles wide, and is 
passable for the whole distance. The Birket et 
Khilil just alluded to is a shallow depression on 
the shore, which is filled by the water of the lake 
when at its greatest height, and forms a natural 
salt-pan. After the lake retires the water evap- 
orates from the hollow, and .the salt remains for 
the use of the Arabs. They also collect it from 
similar though smaller spots further south,’ and 
on the peninsula (Irby, June 2). One feature of 
the beach is too characteristic to escape mention — 
the line of driftwood which encircles the lake, and 
marks the highest, or the ordinary high level of 
the water. It consists of branches of brushwood, 
and of the limbs of trecs, some of considerable 
size, brought down by the Jordan and other 
streams, and in course of time cast up on the 
beach. They stand up out of the sand and shingle 
in curiously fantastic shapes, all sins of life gone 
from them, and with a charred though blanched 
look very desolate to behold. Amongst them are 
said to be great numbers of palm trunks (Poole, p. 
69); some doubtless floated over from the palm 
groves on the eastern shore already spoken of, and 
others brought down by the Jordan in the distant 
days when the palm flourished along its banks. 
The driftwood is saturated with salt, and much of 
it is probably of a very great age. 

A remarkable feature of the western shore has 
been mentioned to the writer by the members of 
Mr. Clowes’ party. This is a set of 3 parallel 
beaches one above the other, the highest about’ 
50 feet above the water; which, though often in- 
terrupted by ravines, and by debris, ete., can be 
traced during the whole distance from Wady Zu- 
wetrah to Ain Jidy. These terraces are possibly 
alluded to by Anderson when speaking of the 
‘‘several descents '’ necessary to reach the floor of 
Wady Seyal (p. 177). 

18. At the southwest corner of the lake, below 


of salts soluble in water, namely, chlor. sodium, 4.559, 
chlor. calcium, 2.08, chlor. magnesium, 0.241. Bromine 
was distinctly found. 

¢ They are identified by Dr. Anderson. 

J The salt of the Dead Sea was anciently much in 
request for use in the Temple service. It was pre- 
ferred before all other kinds for its reputed effect in 
hastening the combuation of the sacrifice, while it 
diminished the unpleasant smell of the burning flesh. 
Its deliquescent character (due to the chlorides of alka- 
line earths {it contains) is also noticed in the Talmud 
(Menacoth, xxi. 1: Jalkut). It was called “ Sodom 
salt,’ but also went by the name of the “salt that 


doos not rest” (FUIDIW JINW 2%), because 
it was made on the Sabbath as on other days, like the 


*€ Sunday salt” of the English salt-works. It is still 
much esteemed in Jerusalem. 
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where the wadies Zavetrah and Mahautcat break 
down through the inclosing heights, the beach is 
encroached on by the salt mountain or ridge of 
Khashm Usdum. This remarkable object is hith- 
erto but imperfectly known. It is said to be quite 
independent of the western mountains, lying in 
front of and separated from them by a considerable 
tract filled up with conical hills and short ridges 
of the soft, chalky, marly deposit just described. 
It is a long, level ridge or dyke, of several miles 
Jong.2 Ite northern portion runs S. S. E.: but 
after more than half its length it makes a sudden 
and decided bend to the right, and then runs S. 
W. It is from 300 to 400 feet in heiyht, of in- 
considerable width,® consisting of a body of crys- 
tallized rock-salt, more or les solid, covered with 
a capping of chalky limestone and gypsum. The 
lower portion, the salt rock, rises abruptly from the 
glossy plain at its eastern base, sloping back at an 
angle of not more than 45°, often less. It has a 
strangely dislocated, shattered look, and is all fur- 
rowed and worn into huge angular buttresses and 
ridges, from the face of which great fragments are 
occasionally detached by the action of the rains, 
and appear as “pillars of salt,’ advanced in front 
of the general mass. At the foot the ground is 
atrewed with lumps and masses of salt, salt streams 
drain continually from it into the lake, and the 
whole of the beach is covered with salt — soft and 
sloppy, and of a pinkish hue in winter and spring, 
though during the heat of summer dried up into 
a shining, brilliant crust. An occasional patch of 
the Kali plant (Salicornia, etc.) is the only vegeta- 
tion to vary the monotony of this most monoto- 
nous spot. 

Between the north end of K. Usdum and the 
lake is a mound covered with stones and bearing 
the name of um-Zoghal.c It is about 60 feet in 
diameter and 10 or 12 high, evidently artificial, 
and not iniprobably the remains of an ancient 
structure. <A view of it, engraved from a photo- 
graph by Mr. James Graham, is given in Isaac's 
Dead Sea (p. 21). This heap M. De Saulcy main- 
tained to be a portion of the remains of Sodom. 
Its name is more suggestive of Zoar, but there are 
great obstacles to either identification. [Sopom; 
ZOAB. | 

19. It follows from the fact that the lake occu- 
pies a portion of a longitudinal depression, that 
its northern and southern ends are not inclosed by 
highland, as ita east and west sides are. ‘The floor 
of the Ghor or Jordan Valley has been already de- 
scribed. [PALESTINE, iii. 2298.] As it approaches 
the northern shore of the lake it breaks down by 
two offsets or terraces, tolerubly regular in figure 


© There is great uncertainty about its length. Dr. 
Robinson states it at 6 miles and “a considerable dis- 
tance further” (ii. 107, 112). Van de Velde makes it 
10 miles (ii. 113), or 34 hours (ii. 116). But when these 
dimensions are applied to the map they are much too 
large, and it is difficult to believe that it can be more 
than 6 miles in all. 

5 Dr. Anderson (p. 181) says it is about 2} miles 
wide. But this appears to contradict Dr. Robinson's 
expressions (ii. 107). The latter are corroborated by 
Mr. Clowes’ party. They also noticed salt in large 
quantities among the rocks in regular strata some con- 
siderable distance back from the lake. 


c hes, el (Robinson, if. 107). By De Saulcy 


the name is given Redjom el-Mezorrabl! (the gh and rr 
are both attempts to represent the ghain). The “ Pil- 
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and level. At the outside edge of the second of 
these a range of driftwood marks the highest level 
of the waters —and from this point the beach 
slopes more rapidly into the clear light-green water 
of the lake. 

20. A small piece of land lies off the shore about 
halfway between the entrance of the Jordan and 
the western side of the lake. It is nearly circular 
in form. Its sides are sloping, and therefure its 
size varies with the height of the water. When 
the writer went to it in September, 1858, it was 
about 100 yards in diameter, 10 or 12 feet out of 
the water, and connected with the shore by a nar- 
row neck or isthmus of about 100 yards in length. 
The isthmus is concealed when the water is at its 
full height, and then the little peninsula becomes an 
island. M. De Saulcy attributes to it the name 
Redjim Lut—the cairn of Lot.4 It is covered 
with stones, and dead wood washed up by the 
waves. The stones are large, and though much 
weather-worn, appear to have been originally 
rectangular. At any rate they are very differ- 
ent from any natural fragments on the adjacent 
shores. 

21. Beyond the island the northwestern corner 
of the lake is bordered by a low plain, extending up 
to the foot of the mountains of Neby Afusa, and 
south as far as Rus Feshkhah. This plain must 
be considerably lower than the general level of the 
Jand north of the lake, since its appearance implies 
that it is often covered with water. It is described 
as sloping gently upwards from the lake; flat and 
barren, except rare patches of weeds round a spring. 
It is soft and slimy to the tread, or in the summer 
covered with a white film of salt, formed by the 
evaporation of the surface water. ‘The upper sur- 
face appears to be only a crust, covering a soft and 
deep substratum, and often not strong enough to 
bear the weight of the traveller.¢ In all these par- 
ticulars it agrees with the plain at the south of the 
lake, which is undoubtedly covered when the waters 
rise. It further agrees with it in exhibiting at the 
back remains of the late tertiary deposits already 
mentioned, cut out, like those about Sedbdbeh, into 
fantastic shapes by the rush of the torrents from 
behind. 

A similar plain (the Ghér el-Belka, or Ghér 
Seisaban) appears to exist on the N. E. corner of 
the lake between the embouchure of the Jordan and 
the slopes of the mountains of Moab. Beyond, 
however, the very brief notice of Seetzen (ii. 373), 
establishing the fact that it is “‘salt and stony,” 
nothing is known of it. 4 

22. The southern end is, like the northern, a 
wide plain, and like it retains among the Arabs the 


grim’ in Atheneum, Apr. 2, 1854, expressly states that 
his guide called it Kudyjeim ez-Zogheir. 

d This island was shown to Maundrell (March 30, 
1697) as containing, or having near it, the “ monument 
of Lot’s wife.’’ It forms a prominent feature ino the 
view of “the Dead Sea from its northern shore,” No. 
429 of Frith’s stereoscopic views in the Holy Land. 

¢ This waa especially mentioned to the writer by 
Mr. David Roberts, R. A., who was nearly lost in such 
@ hole on his way from the Jordan to Mar Saba. 


J The statement of the ancient traveller Thietmar 
(A. D. 1217), who crossed the Jordan st the ordinary 
ford, and at a mile from thence was shown the “salt 
pillar’ of Lot's wife, seems to imply that there are 
masses of rock-salt at this spot. of the same nature 
as that at Usium, though doubtless less extensive 
(Thietmar, Peregr. xi. 47). 
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name of El Ghér.4 It has been visited by but few 
travellers. Seetzen crossed it from E. to W. in 
April, 1806 (Reisen, i. 426-429), Irby and Mangles 
in May, 1818, De Saulcy in Jan. 1851, and Poole 
in Nov. 1855, all crossed it in the opposite direc- 
tion at a moderate distance from the lake. Dr. 
Robinson, on his way from Hel-ron to Petra in 
May, 1838, descended the Wacdy Zutceirah, passed 
between K. Usdum and the lake, and went along 
the western side of the plain to the Wady elJeib. 
The same route was partially followed by M. Van 
de Velde. The plain is bounded on the west side, 
below the Khashm Usdum, by a tract thickly 
studded with a confused mass of unimportant emi- 
nences, “low cliffs and conical hills,’’ of chalky 
indurated marl (Rob. ii. 116), apparently of the 
same late formation as that already mentioned fur- 
ther north. These eminences intervene between 
the lofty mountains of Judah and the plain, and 
thus diminish the width of the Giér from what it 
is at Ain Jidy. ‘Their present forme are due to 
the fierce rush of the winter torrents from the ele- 
vated tracts behind them. In height they vary 
from 50 to 150 feet. In color they are brilliant 
white (Poole, p. 61). All along their base are 
springs, generally of brackish, though occasionally 
of fresh water, the overtlow from which forms a 
tract of marshland, overgrown with canes, tama- 
risks, retem, ghurkud, thorn, and other shrubs. 
Here and there a stunted palm is to be seen. Sev- 
eral principal wadies, such as the Wady Emaz, and 
the Wady Fikrch, descend into the Giér through 
these hills from the higher mountains behind, and 
their wide beds, strewed with great stones and 
deeply furrowed, show what vast bodies of water 
they must discharge in the rainy season. The hills 
themselves bend gradually round to the eastward, 
and at last close the valley in tothe south. In plan 
they form “an irregular curve, sweeping across 
the GAor in something like the segment of a circle, 
- the chord of which would be 6 or 7 geographical 
miles in length, extending obliquely from N. W. 
to S. E.” (Rob. ii. 120). Their apparent height 
remains about what it was on the west, but though 
still insignificant in themselves, they occupy here 
an important position as the boundary-line between 
the districts of the Ghér and the Arahbah — the 
central and southern compartments of the great 
longitudinal valley mentioned in the outset of this 


article. The Arabah is higher in level than the} jj 


Ghér. The valley takes at this point a sudden rise 
or step of about 100 feet in height, and from thence 
continues rising gradually to a point about 35 
miles north of Adubeh, where it reaches an ele- 
vation of 1800 feet above the Dead Sea, or very 
nearly 500 feet above the ocean.® 

23. Thus the waters of two thirds of the Arabah 
drain northwards into the plain at the south of the 
lake, and thence into the lake itself. The Wady 
el-Jeth — the principal channel by which this vast 
drainage is discharged on to the plain — is very 
large, “a huge channel,"’ “‘ not far from half a mile 
wide,” “bearing traces of an immense volume of 
water, rushing along with violence, and covering 
the whole breadth of the valley."". The body of de- 
tritus discharged by such a river must be enormous. 


@ Rokr in the spelling adopted by De Saulcy. 

b See the section given by Petermann in Geogr. 
Journ. xviii. 89. 

¢ Irby, 1} hour; De Saulcy, 1 hr. 18 min. + 800 
metres; Poole, 1 br.6min. Seetszen, 8 hours (i. 428). 
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We have no measure of the elevation of the plain 
at the foot of the southern line of mounds, bat 
there can be no doubt that the rise from the lake 
upwards is, as the torrents are approached, consid- 
erable, and it seems hardly possible to avoid the 
conclusion that the silting up of the lagoon which 
forms the southern portion of the lake itself is due 
to the materials brought down by this great tor- 
rent, and by thoee bardly inferior to it, which, as 
already mentioned, discharge the waters of the ex- 
tensive highlands both on the east and west. 

24. Of the eastern boundary of the plain we 
possess hardly any information. We know that it 
is formed by the mountains of Moab, and we can 
just discern that, adjacent to the lake, they consist 
of sandstone, red and yellow, with conglomerate 
containing porphyry and granite, fragments of 
which have rolled down and seem to occupy the 
position which on the western side is occupied by 
the tertiary hills. We know also that the wadies 
Ghurundel and Tujsileh, which drain a district of 
the mountains N. of Petra, enter at the S. E. cor- 
ner of the plain — but beyond this all is uncertain. 

25. Of the plain itself hardly more is known 
than of its boundaries. Its greatest width from W. 
to E. is estimated at from 5 to 6 miles, while its 
length, from the cave in the salt mountain to the 
range of heights on the south, appears to be about 8. 
Thus the breadth of the GAdév seems to be here con- 
siderably less than it is anywhere north of the lake, 
or across the lake itself. That part of it which 
more immediately adjoins the lake consists of two 
very distinct sections, divided by a line running 
nearly N.and S. Of these the western is a region 
of salt and barrenness, bounded by the salt moun- 
tain of Khashm Usdum, and fed by the liquefied 
salt from its caverns and surface, or by the drain- 
age from the salt springs beyond it —and over- 
flowed periodically by the brine of the lake itself. 
Near the lake it bears the name of es-Sadbkch, i. e. 
the plain of salt mud (De Saulcy, p. 262). Its 
width from W. to E. — from the foot of K. Usdum 
to the belt of reeds which separates it from the 
Ghor es-Safieh—is from 3 to 4 miles.¢ Of its 
extent to the south nothing is known, but it is 
probable that the muddy district, the Scbkah 
proper, does not extend more, at most, than 3 
miles from the lake. It ia a naked, marshy plain, 
often so boggy as to be impassable for camels (Rob. 
ii. 115), destitute of every species of vegetation, 
scored at frequent intervals? by the channels of 
salt streams from the Jebel Usdum, or the salt 
springs along the base of the hills to the south 
thereof. As the southern boundary is approached 
the plain appears to rise, and its surface is covered 
with a “countless number "’ of those conical mame- 
lons (Poole, p. 61), the remains of late aqueous 
deposits, which are so characteristic of the whole of 
this region. At a distance from the lake a partial 
vegetation is found (Rob. ii. 103), clumps of reeds 
surrounding and choking the springs, and ahaa 
ing out as the water runs off. 

26. To this curious and repulsive picture the 
eastern section of the plain is an entire contrast. A 
dense thicket of reeds, almost impenetrable, divides 
it from the Sulkah. This past, the aspect of the 





d Irby and Mangles report the number of these 
drains’ between Jebel Usdum and the edge of the 
Ghor es-Safich at six; Poole at eleven; De Saulcy at 
three, but he evidently names only the most formidable 
ones. 
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land completely changes. It is a thick copse of marshes which bound the upper Jordan‘), the 
shrubs similar to that around Jericho (Rob. ii. 113), | Wady Kurdhy (or el-Ahay), a considerable stream ¢ 
and, like that, cleared here and there in patches from the eastern mountains, runs through it, and 
where the Ghawarineh,a or Arabs of the Ghér, | Mr. Poole mentions having passed three ‘swift 
cultivate their wheat and durra, and set up their | brooks, either branches of the same,¢ or independ- 
wretched villages. The variety of trees appears to| ent streams. But this would hardly be sufficient 
be remarkable. Irby and Mangles (p. 108 6) speak | to account for its fertility, unless this portion of 
of “an infinity of plants that they knew not) the plain were too high to be overflowed by the 
how to name or describe.” -De Saulcy expresses | lake; and although no mention is made of any 
himself in the same terms — “une riche moisson | such change of level, it is probably safe to assume 
botanique.’ The plants which these travellers it. Perhaps, also, something is due to the nature 
name are dwarf mimosa, tamarisk, dom, osher,| of the soil brought down by the Wady el-Ahsy, 
Asclepias procera, nubk, arek, indigo. Seetzen | of which it is virtually the delta. This district, so 
(i. 427) names also the Thwa aphylla. Here, as | well wooded and watered, is called the Ghér es- 
at Jericho, the secret of this vegetation is an| Safieh./ Its width is less than that of the Sabkah. 
abundance of fresh water acting on a soil of ex-| No traveller has traversed it from W. to E., for 
treme richness (Seetzen, ii. 355). Besides the|the only road through it is apparently that to 
watercourse,” in which the belt of reeds flourishes | Kerak, which alone takes a N. E. direction imme- 
(like those north of the Lake of Huleh in the’ diately after passing the reeds. De Saulcy made 
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Tae Deap Sra. — View from the heights behind Sebbeh (Masada), showing the wide beach on the western side 
of the lake, and the tongue-shaped peninsula. From a drawing made on the spot by W. Tipping, Esq. 


the nearest approach to such a traverse on his re-, for the first time from W. to E. (Narr. i. 263), 
turn from Kerak (Narrative, i. 492), and on his | remarked that there was no intermission in the 
detailed map (feuille 6) it appears about 2} miles | wood before him, between the Ghér es-Safieh and 
in width. Its length is still more uncertain, as we | the foot of the hills at the extreme south of the 
are absolutely without record of any exploration | plain. It is possible that both are right, and 
of its southern portion. Seetzen (ii. 355) specifies | that the wood extends over the whole east of 
it (at second hand) as extending to the mouth of | the Ghér, though it bears the name of es-Safieh 
the Wady el-Hédssa (i. e. the el- Ahay). On the| only as far as the mouth of the e/-Ahsy. 

other hand, De Sauley, when crossing the Sabkah| 27. The eastern mountains, which form the back- 





suggested to the writer that there is an analogy be- 
tween this plain and certain districts in North Africa, 
which, though fertile and cultivated in Roman times, 
are now barren and covered with efflorescence of na- 
tron. The cases are to a certain degree parallel, in- 
asmuch as the African plains (also called Sebkha) have 
their salt mountains (like the Khashm Usdum, “ iso- 
lated the mountain range behind,” and flanked 
by small mamelons bearing stunted herbage), the 
streams from which supply them with salt (The Great 
Sahara, p.71, &c.). They are also, like the Sabkah of 
Syrif, overflowed every winter by the adjoining lake. 


@ The Ghorneys of Irby and Mangles ; the Rhaouar- 
nas of De Saulcy. 

b Probably the Wady et-Tufileh. 

¢ See De Saulcy, Narr. i. 493. 

d@ Larger than the Wady Mojib (Seetzen, i. 427). 

€ Seetzen (ii. 355) states that the stream, which he 
calls e/-Héssa, is conducted in artificial channels 
(Kandlen) through the fields (also i. 427). Poole 
names them Ain Ashka. 

f Mr. Tristram found even at the foot of the salt 
mountain of Usdum that about 2 feet below the salt 
surface there was a splendid alluvial soil; and he has 
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ground to this district of woodland, are no less 
naked and rugged than those on the opposite side 
of the valley. They consist, according to the re- 
ports of Seetzen (ii. 354), Poole, and Lynch, of a 
red sandstone, with limestone above it — the sand- 
stone in horizontal strata with vertical cleavage 
(Lynch, Narr. pp. 311, 313). To judge from the 
fragments at their feet, they must also contain very 
fine breccise and conglomerates of granite, jasper, 
greenstone, and felspar of varied color. Irby and 
Mangles mention also porphyry, serpentine, and 
basalt; but Seetzen expressly declares that of basalt 
he there found no trace. 

Of their height nothing is known, but all travel- 
lers concur in estimating them as higher than those 
on the west, and as preserving a more horizontal 
line to the south. 

After passing from the Ghér es-Safieh to the 
north, a salt plain is encountered resembling the 
Sabkah, and like it overflowed by the lake when 
high (Seetzen, ii. 355). With this exception the 
mountains come down abruptly on the water dur- 
ing the whole length of the eastern side of the 
lagoon. In two places only is there a projecting 
beach, apparently due to the deltas caused by the 
wadies en-Nemeirah and Uhetmir. 

28. We have now arrived at the peninsula 
which projects from the eastern shore and forms 
the north inclosure of the lagoon. It is too re- 
markable an object, and too characteristic of the 
southern portion of the lake, to be passed over with- 
out description. 

It has been visited and described by three ex- 
plorers —Irby and Mangles in June, 1818; Mr. 
Poole in November, 1855; and the American expe- 
dition in April, 1848. Among the Arabs it appears 
to bear the names Ghér el- Mezra'ah and Ghor el- 
isdn. The latter name— “the Tongue '' 4 — 


recalls the similar Hebrew word lnshon, 71W'?, 
which is employed three times in relation to the 
lake in the specification of the boundaries of Judah 
and Benjamin, contained in the book of Joshua. 
But in its three occurrences the word is applied to 
two different places — one at the north (Josh. xv. 
5, xviii. 19), and one at the south (xv. 2); and it 
is probable that it signifies in both cases a tongue 
of water —a bay — instead of a tongue ® of land. 
29. Its entire length from north to south is about 
10 geographical miles, and its breadth from 5 to 
6 — though these dimensions are subject to some 


@ This appellation is justified by the view on the 
preceding page. 

b From the expression being in the first two cases 
tongue of the sea,’”? and iu the third simply 
tongue,’ M. de Saulcy conjectures that in the last 
case 8 tongue of land ia intended: but there is noth- 
ing to warrant this. It is by no means certain 
whether the two Arabic names just mentioned apply 
to different parts of the peninsula, or are given indis- 
criminately to the whole. GA6r el-Mezra‘ah is the 
only name which Seetzen mentions, and he attaches 
it to the whole. It is also the only one mentioned by 
Dr. Anderson, but he restricts it to the depression on 
the east side of the peninsula, which runs N. and 8. 
and intervenes between the main body and the foot of 
the eastern mountains (And. p. 184). M. de Saulcy is 
apparently the earliest traveller to mention the name 
Lisan. He (Jan. 15) ascribes it to the whole penin- 
sula, though he appears to attach it more particu- 
larly to ita southern portion, —Le Lican actuel des 
Arabes., c'est-a-dire la pointe sud de la presqu’-ile,” ( Voy- 
age, i. 290). And this is supported by the practice of 
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variation according to the time of year. It appears 
to be formed entirely of recent aqueous deposits, 
late, or post-tertiary, very similar, if not identical, 
with those which face it on the western shore, and 
with the “mounds ’’ which skirt the plains at the 
south and N. W. of the lake. It consists of a 
friable carbonate of lime intermixed with sand or 
sandy marls, and with frequent masses of sulphate 
of lime (gypsum). The whole is impregnated 
strongly with sulphur, lumps of which are found, 
as on the plain at the north end of the lake, and 
also with salt, existing in the form of lumps or 
packs of rock-salt (And. p. 187). Nitre is reported 
by Irby (p. 139), but neither Poole nor Anderson 
succeeded in meeting with it. The stratification is 
almost horizontal, with a slight dip to the east 
(Poole, p. 63). At the north it is worn into a sharp 
ridge or mane, with very steep sides and serrated 
top. Towards the south the top widens into a 
table-land, which Poole (tbid.) reports as about ¢ 
230 ft. above the level of the lake at its southern 
end, It breaks down on the W.,S., and N. E. sides 
by steep declivities to the shore, furrowed by the 
rains which are gradually washing it into the lake, 
into cones and other fantastic forms, like those al- 
ready described on the western beach near Sebdeh. 
It presents a brilliant white appearance when lit up 
by the blazing sun, and contrasted with the deep blue 
of the lake (Beaufort, p. 104). A scanty growth of 
shrubs (Poole, p. 64)— so scanty as to be almost 
invisible (Irby, p. 139 6) — is found over the table- 
land. On the east the highland descends to a de- 
pression of 14 or 2 miles wide, which from the 
description of Dr. Anderson (p. 184) appears to run 
across the neck from S. to N., at a level hardly 
above that of the lake. It will doubtless be ulti- 
mately worn down quite to the level of the water, 
and then the peninsula will become an island (An- 
derson, pp. 184, 189). Into this valley lead the tor- 
rents from the ravines of the mountains on the 
east. The principal of these is the Waudy ed-Dra'a 
or W. Kerak, which leads up to the city of that 
name. It is here that the few inhabitants of the 
peninsula reside, in a wretched village called AMez- 
ra‘ah. The soil is of the most unbounded fertility, 
and only requires water to burst into riotous prodi- 
gality of vegetation (Seetzen, ii. 351, 352). 


-80. There seems no reason to doubt that this 
peninsula is the remnant of a bed of late aqueous 
strata, which were deposited at a period when the 


Van de Velde. who on his map marks the north portion 
of the peninsula as Ghér el- Mezra‘ah, and the south 
GA6r el-Iisan. M. de Saulcy also specifies with much 
detail the position of the former of these two as at the 
opening of the Wady ed-Dra‘a (Jan. 15). The point 
is well worth the attention of future travellers, for if 
the name Lrsan is actually restricted to the south side, 
a curious confirmation of the accuracy of the ancient 
survey recorded in Josh. xv. 2 would be furnished, 
as well as a remarkable proof of the tenacity of an old 
name. F 

¢ This dimension, which Mr. Poole took with his ane- 
roid, is strangely at variance with the estimate of 
Lynch’s party. Lynch himeelf, on approaching it at 
the north point (Narr. p. 297), states it at from 40 to 
60 feet high, with a sharp angular central ridge some 
20 feet above that. This last fexture ia mentioned also 
by Irby (June 2). Anderson increases the dimension 
of his chief to 80 or 90 ft. (O77. Rep. p. 185); but even 
this falla short of Poole. The peninsula probably 
slopes off considerably towards the north end, at which 
Lynch and Anderson made their estimate. 
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water of the lake stood very much higher than it, waters discharge themselves. On its south side are 
now does, but which, since it attained its present | the inimense torrents of the Jeis, the Ghurundel, 


level, and thus exposed them to the action of the 
winter torrents, are gradually being disintegrated 
and carried down into the depths of the lake. It 
is in fact an intrusion upon the furin of the lake, as 
originally determined by the rocky walls of the 
great fissure of the Giir. Its presence here, so 
long after the great bulk of the same formation has 
been washed away, is an interesting and fortunate 
circumstance, since it furnishes distinct evidence of 
a stage in the existence of the lake, which in its 
absence might have been inferred from analogy, 
but could never have been attirmed as certain. It 
may have been deposited either by the general ac- 
tion of the lake, or by the special action of a river, 
possibly in the direction of Wady Aeruk, which 
in that case furmed this extensive depusit at ite 
mouth, just as the Jordan is now forming a similar 
bank at its embouchure. If a change were to take 
place which either lowered the water, or elevated 
the bottom of the lake, the bank at the mouth 
of the Jordan would be laid bare, as the Lisda now 
is, and would immediutely begin to undergo the 
process of disintegration which that is undergoing. 

31. The extraordinary difference between the 
depth of the two portions of the lake — north and 
south of the peninsula— has been already alluded 
to, and may be seen at a glance on the section 
given on page 2878. The former is a bowl, which 
at one place attains the depth of more than 1,300 
feet, while the averaze depth along its axis may be 
taken at not far short of 1,000. On the other hand 
the southern portion is a flat plain, with the greater 
part of its area nearly level, a very few feet 2 only 
below the surface, shoaling yradually at the edzes 
till the brink is reached. So shallow is this lagoon 
that it is sometimes possible to ford right across 
from the west to the east side (Seetzen, i. 428,° ii. 
358; Rob. i. 521; Lynch, Nerv. p. 304). 

The channel connecting the two portions, on the 
western side of the peninsula, is very gradual in 
its slope from S. to N.,¢ increasing in depth from 
3 fathoms to 13, and from 13 to 19, 32 and 86, 
when it suddenly drops to 107 Cn feet), aud 
joins the upper portion. 

32. Thus the circular portion shore the penin- 
sula, and a part of the channel, form a mere la- 
goon, entirely distinct and separate from the basin 
of the lake proper. This portion and the plain at 
the south as far as the rise or offset at which the 
Arabah commences —a district in all of some 16 
miles by 8— would appear to have been left by 
the last great change in the form of the ground 
at a level not far below its present one, and 
consequently much higher than the bottom of the 
lake itself. But surrounded as it is on three sides 
by highlands, the waters of which have no other 
outlet, it has become the delta into which those 


a When sounded by Lynch, its depth over the 
greater part of the area was 12 feet. 

6 He fixes the ford at } an hour north of the N. 
ead of Jebel Usidum. 

¢ Across this, too, there is a ford, described in some 
detail by Irby and Mangles (June 2). The water must 
have been unusually low, since they not only state 
that donkeys were able to croas, but also that the 
width did not exceed a mile, a matter in which the 
keen eye of a practical sailor is not likely to have 
been deceived. Lynch could find no trace of either 
ford, and his map shows the channel as fully two 
miles wide at its narrowest spot. 
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and the svdreh. On the east the somewhat leas 
important el-jhsy, Numesrah, Humetr, and ed- 
Dra'ak. On the west the Zuiceirah, Mubughglik,4 
and Senin. ‘These streams are the drains of a dis- 
trict not lesa than 6,000 square iiles in area, very 
uneven in form, and cousposed of materials more or 
less friable. ‘They must therefore bring down 
enormous quantities of silt aud shingle. ‘There 
can be little doubt that they have already filled up 
the southern part of the estuary as far as the pres- 
ent brink of the water, and the silting up of the 
rest is merely a work of time. It is the same pro- 
cess which is going on, on a larger and more rapid 
scale, in the Sea of Azov, the upper portion of which 
is fast filling up with the detritus of the river Don. 
Indeed the two portions of the Dead Sea present 
several pointa of analuvy to the Sea of Azov and 
the Black Sea. 

It is ditticult to speak with confidence on any of 
the geolovical features of the lake, in the sabsence 
of reports by competent observers. But the theory 
that the lagoon was lowered by a recent change, 
and overflowed (Robinson, Bibl. tes. ii. 189), seems 
directly contrary to the uatural inference frum the 
fact that auch large torrents discharge themselves 
into that spot There is nothing in the appear- 
ance of the ground tu suggest any violent change 
in recent (@. ¢. historical) times, or that anything 
has taken place but the gradual accumulation of 
the deposits of the torrents all over the delta. 

33. The water of the lake is not less remarkable 
than its other features. [ts most obvious pecul- 
larity is ita great weight.< Its specific gravity 
has been found to be as much ag 12.28; that is 
to say, a yallon of it would weigh over 12} Ibs. 
instead of 10 Ibs., the weivht of distilled water. 
Water so heavy must not only be extremely 
buoyant but must possess great inertia. Its 
buoyancy is a common theme of remark by the 
travellers who have been upon it or in it. Jose- 
phus (B. J. iv. 8, § 4) relates some experiments 
made by Vespasian by throwing bound criminals 
into it; and Lynch, bathing on the eastern shore 
near the mouth of the Wady Zurka, says (Norv. 
p- 371), in words curiously parallel to thuse of the 
old historian, With great difticulty I kept my 
feet down, and when I laid upon my back, and, 
drawing up my knees, placed my hands upon them, 
I rolled inimediately over." In the bay on the 
north side of the peninsula, “a horse could with 
ditticulty keep himself upright. ‘Two fresh hens’ 
eggs Hoated up one-third of their length,’’ 4. e. 
with one-third exposed: “ they would have sunk in 
the water of the Mediterranean or Atlantic” 
(Narr. p. 342). * A muscular man floated nearly 
breast high withuut the least exertion’ (iid. p. 325). 
One of the things remembered by the Maltese ser- 





d Pronounced Muburrik; the Embarreg of De 
Saulcy. 

¢ Of the salt lakes in Northern Persia (Urumiyeh, 
etc.) nothing is yet known. Wagner's account is very 
vague. Those in Southern Russia have been fully 
investigated by Goebel (Ketsen, etc., Dorpat, 1837). 
The heaviest water is that of the ‘ Red Sea,’ near 
Perekop in the Crimea (solid contents 37.22 per cent. ; 
sp. gr. 18.31). The others, including the Ieltonskod 
or Elton, contain from 24 to 28 per cent. of solid mat 
ter in solution, and range in sp. gr. from 12.07 to 
12.68. 
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vant of Mr. Costigan — who lost his life from ex- 
posure on the lake — was that the boat ‘floated a 
palm higher than hefore’’ (Stephens, /ncvlente, 
ch. xxxii.). Dr. Robingon “could never swim be- 
fore, either in fresh or salt water,’ yet here he 
“could sit, stand, lie, or swim without difficulty ” 
(Bil. Res. i. 606). 

34. So much for its buoyancy. Of its weight 
and inertia the American expedition had also prac- 
tical experience. Inthe gale in which the party 
were caught on their first day on the lake, between 
the mouth of the Jordan and Ain Feahkhah, “it 
seemed as if the bows of the boats were encounter- 
ing the sledye-hammers of the Titans.’’ When, 
however, “the wind abated, the sea rapidly fell; 
the water, from its ponderous quality, settling as 
soon as the agitating cause had ceased to act” 
(Narr. pp. 268, 269). At ordinary times there is 
nothing remarkable in the action of the surface. of 
the lake. Ita waves rise and fall, and surf beats 
on the shore, just like the ocean. Nor is its color 
dissimilar to that of the sea. The water has a 
greasy feel, owing possibly to the saponification of 
the lime and other earthy salts with the perspira- 
tion of the skin, and this seems to have led some 
observers to attribute to it a greasy look. But 
such a look exists in imagination only. It is quite 
transparent, of an opalescent green tint, and is 
compared by Lynch (Narr. p. 337) to diluted 
absinthe. Lynch (Narr. p. 296) distinctly contra- 
dicts the assertion that it has any smell, noxious or 
not. So do the chemists 4 who have analyzed it. 

35. One or two phenomena of the surface may 
be mentioned. Many of the old travellers, and 
some modern ones (as Osburn, Pal. Past and 
Present, p. 448, and Churton, Land of the Morn- 
ing, p- 149), mention that the turbid, yellow 
stream of the Jordan is distinguishable for a long 
distance in the lake. Molyneux (p. 129) speaks of 
a ‘curious broad strip of white foam which ap- 
peared to lie in a straight line nearly N. and S. 
throughout the whole length of the sea. . . . some 
miles W. of the mouth of the Jordan ’’ (comp. 
Lynch, Nurs. pp. 279, 295). “It seemed to be 
constantly bubbling and in motion, like a stream 
that runs rapidly through still water; while nearly 
over this track during both nights we observed in 
the sky a white streak like a cloud extending also 
N. and S. and as far as the eye could reach.” 
Lines of foam on the surface are mentioned by 
others: as Robinson (i. 503); Borrer (Journey, 
etc., p. 479); Lynch (Narr. pp. 288, 289). From 
Ain Jidy a current was observed by Mr. Clowes’ 
party running steadily to the N. not far from the 
shore (comp. Lynch, Narr. p. 291). It is pos- 
sibly an eddy caused by the influx of the Jordan. 
Both De Sauley (Narr. January 8) and Robinson 
(i. 504) speak of spots and belts of water remain- 
ing smooth and calm while the rest of the surface 
‘was rippled, and presenting a strong resemblance 
to islands (comp. Lynch, p. 288; Irby, June 5). 
‘The haze or mist which perpetually broods over 





a With the single exception of Moldenhauer, who 
when he first opened the specimen he analyzed, found 
dt to smell strongly of sulphur. 

b This is chosen because the water was taken from 
a considerable depth in the centre of the lake, and 
therefore probably more fairly represents the average 
com position than the others. 

¢ Adopting Marchand’s analysis, it appears that the 
quantity of this sult in the Dead Sea is 128 times as 
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the water has been already mentioned. It is the re- 
sult of the prodigious evaporation. Lynch continu- 
ally mentions it. Irby (June 1) saw it in broad, 
transparent columns, like water-spouts, only very 
much larger. Extraordinary effects of mirage due 
to the unequal refraction produced by the heat and 
moisture are occasionally seen (Lynch, Narr. p. 320). 

36. The remarkable weight of this water is due 
to the very large quantity of mineral salts which it 
holds in solution. The details of the various anal- 
yses are given on p. 2891 in a tabular form, accompa- 
nied by that of sea-water for comparison. From 
that of the U. S. expedition > it appears that each 
gallon of the water, weighing 12} Ibs., contains 
nearly 3} Ibs. (3.319) of matter in solution — an 
immense quantity when we recollect that sea-water, 
weighing 10} lbs. per gallon, contains less than 38 
lb. Of this 3} Ibs. nearly 1 Ib. is common salt 
(chloride of sodium); about 2 Ibs. chloride of mag- 
nesium, and less than 4 a lb. chloride of calcium 
(or muriate of lime). The most unusual ingredi- 
ent is bromide of magnesium, which exists in truly 
extraordinary quantity.c To its presence is due 
the therapeutic reputation enjoyed by the lake 
when its water was sent to Kome for wealthy in- 
valids (Galen, in Reland, Pal. p. 242), or lepers 
flocked to its shores (Ant. Mart. § x.). Boussin- 
gault (Ann. de Chimie, 1856, xlviii. 168) remarks 
that if ever bromine should become an article of 
commerce, the Dead Sea will be the natural source 
for it. It is the magnesian compounds which im- 
part so nauseous and bitter a flavor to the water. 
The quantity of common salt in solution is very 
large. Lynch found (Narr. p. 377) that while 
distilled water would dissolve 5-17ths of its weight 
of salt, and the water of the Atlantic 1-6th, the 
water of the Dead Sea was so nearly saturated as 
only to be able to take up 1-11th. 

37. The sources of the components of the water 
may be named generally without difficulty. The 
lime and magnesia proceed from the dolomitic lime- 
stone of the surrounding mountains; from the gyp- 
sum which exists on the shores, nearly pure, in 
large quantities; and from the carbonate of lime 
and carbonate of magnesia found on the peninsula 
and elsewhere (Anderson, p. 185). The chloride of 
sodium is supplied from Ahashm Usdum, and the 
copious brine springs on both shores. Balls of 
nearly pure sulphur (probably the deposit of some 
sulphurous stream) are found in the neighborhood 
of the lake, on the peninsula (Anderson, p. 187), 
on the western beach and the northwestern heights 
(iid. pp. 176, 180, 160), and on the plain S. of 
Jericho (Rev. G. W. Bridges). Nitre may exist, 
but the specimens mentioned by Irby and others 
are more probably pieces of rock salt, since no trace 
of nitric acid has been found in the water or soil 
(Marchand, p. 370).¢ Manganese, iron, and alu- 
mina have been found on the peninsula (Anderson, 
pp. 185, 187), and the other constituents are the 
product of the numerous mineral springs which 
surround the lake,¢ and the washings of the aque- 


great as in the ocean and 74 times as great as in the 
Kreuznach water, where its strength is considered re- 
markable. 

d On the subject of the bitumen of the lake, the 
writer has nothing to add to what is said under Pat- 
ESTINE, iii. 2307, and SLIME. 

¢ The bromine has not yet been satisfactorily traced. 
The salt of Ahashm Us:/uin has been analyzed for its 
discovery (Rob. ii. 108), but in vain, Marchand ex- 
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COMPARATIVE TABLE OF ANALYSES OF THE WATER OF THE DEAD SEA. 











1. 3. 
Cc. G. 
Gmelin, 
4 ‘ 
Aa recal- Apjohn, 
culated Passe. 
by Mar- 
chand 
Chloride of Parnes i 12.106 7.370 
“ Sodium. 7.188 7.839 
“ Calcium .. 3.305 2.435 
a Potassium. . 1.086 R.S34 
“ Mangunese 61 -0U5 
“ Amniwnium . 007 - 
on aia F 143 = 
Bulphate of Potash apne - a 
ime 7 0638 -075 
a Magnesia . . - - 
Bromide of M Be riesim : 442 201 
a Pen 8 over te : - - 
BiuhGa: soo 6 eo 6, Son Wipes “e = - 
Bituminous matter . . . -~ - 
Carbonate of Lime .. . - - 
Total solid contents. . . 24.495 18.7an 
Water... 2. «we @ 75.5 BLO 
SESE Rie 
100.000 100.900 
Specific gravity ... . 1.202 1.133 
Bolling point eo e« @ @ @ = 221° 
Water obtained .... - 4 mile 
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Jordan, 
late 
in rainy 
season. 
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No. 1. The figures in the table are the recalcula- 
tions of Marchand (Journal, etc., p. 859) on the basis of 
the improved chemical science of his time. The orig- 
inal analysis is in Naturwiss. Abhandl., Tiibingen, i. 
(1827) 333. 

No. 2. See The Atheneum, June 15, 1839. 

No. 3. Journal ftir prakt. Chemie, etc., Leipzig, xlvil. 
(1849), 365. 

No. 4. Quarterly Journal of Chem. Soc. ii. (1850) 


No. 5. Off. Report of U. S. Expedition, 4to, p. 204. 

No. 6. Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie, Mars, 
1862. 

No. 7. Calculated by the writer from the propor- 
tionate table of salts given in Stewart's Teat and Kaan, 
p. 381. 

No 8. Liebig and Waohler's Annalen der Chemie, 
xlvii. (1856) 357; xivili. (1856) 129-170. 

No. 9. Regnault’s Cours E'ém. de Chimie, tt. 190. 

The older analyses have not been reprinted, the 
methods employed having been imperfect and the re- 
sults uncertain as compared with the more modern 
ones quoted. They are as follows: (1.) Macquer, La- 
veisier, and Lesage (Mim. de l’Acad. des Sctences, 
1778) ; (2.) Maroet ( Pail. Trans., 1807, p. 296, &c.); (3.) 
Klaproth (Mag. der Gesells. naturfor. Freunde zu 
Berlin, iii. 189); (4.) Gay Luasac (Aan. de Chimie, 
xi. (1819) 197) ; (5.) Hermbetidt (Schweigger’s Journa/, 
xxxiv. 163). 

Want of space compels the omission of the analysis 
of Boussingault of water collected in spring, 1855 (Ann. 
de Chimie, xiviii. (1866) 129-170), which corresponds 
very closely with that of Gmelin (namely, sp. gr. 
1.194 ; salts, 22.785 per cent.), as well as that of Com- 
mines (quoted in the same paper) of water collected in 
June, 1863, showing sp. gr. 1.196 and salts 18.26 per 
cent. Another analysis by Professor W. Gregory, giv- 
ing 19.26 per cent. of salts, is quoted hy Kitto (Phys. 
Geogr. p. 874). 

The writer has been favored with specimens of 
water collected 18th November, 1850, by the Rev. G. 
W. Bridges, and 7th April, 1968, by Mr. R. D. Wilson. 
Beth were taken from the north end. The former. 


which had been carefully sealed up until examination, 
exhibited sp. gr. 1.1812, solid contents, 21.585 per 
cent.; the latter, sp. gr. 1.184, solid contents, 22.188 ; 
the boiling point in both cases 226° 4 Fahr. —a singu- 
lar agreement, when jt is remembered that one speci- 
men was obtained at the end, the other at the begin- 
ning of summer. For this investigation, and much 
more valuable assistance in this part of his article, the 
writer Is indebted to his friend, Dr. David Simpson 
Price, F.C. 8. 

The inferiority In the quantity of the salts in Nos. 
2, 6, and 8 is very remarkable, and must be due to the 
fact (acknowledged in the two first) that the water was 
obtained during the rainy season, or from uear the 
entrance of the Jordan or other fresh water. Nos. 7 
and 8 were collected within two moatha of each other. 
The preceding winter, 1853-54, was one of the wettest 
and coldest remembered in Syria, and yet the earlier 
of the two analyzes shows a largely preponderating 
quantity of salts. Theve fe sufficient discrepancy in 
the whole of the results to render it desirable that 
a fresh set of analyses should be made, of water ob- 
tained from various defined spots and depths, at dif- 
ferent times of the year, and investigated by the same 
analyst. The variable density of the water was ob- 
served as early as by Galen (see quotations in Reland, 
Pal. p. 242). 

The best papers on this interesting subject are those 
of Gmelin, Marchand, Herapath, and Boussingault (see 
the references given above). The second of these con- 
tains an excellent review of former analyses, and most 
instructive observations on mattera more or leas con- 
nected with the subject. 

The absence of iodine is. remarkable. It was par- 
ticularly searched for by both Herapath and Mar- 
chand, but without effect. In September, 1858, the 
writer obtained a large quantity of water from the 
island at the north end of the lake, which he reduced 
by boiling on the spot. The concentrated salts were 
afterwards tested by Dr. D. 8. Price by his nitrate of 
potash test (see Chem. Soc. Journal for 1851), with the 
express view of detecting iodine, but not a trace could 
be discovered. 


© Dr. Andewen (QF. Hep. p. 905) states tliat in water from “ another part” of the lake he found as much as 4.8 per cent. 


of chive. colktinm.. 
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ous deposits on the shores (see § 17), which are 
gradually restoring to the lake the salts they re- 
ceived from it ages back, when covered by its 
waters. The strength of these ingredients is 
heizhtened by the continual evaporation, which (as 
already stated) is suthcient to carry off the whole 
amount of the water supplied, leaving, of course, 
the salts in the lake; and which in the Dead Sea, 
as in every other lake which has affluents but no 
outlets, is gradually concentrating the mineral con- 
stituents of the water, as in the alembic of the 
chemist. When the water becomes saturated with 
salt, or even befure, deposition will take place, and 
salt-beds be formed on the bottom of the lake. 
If, then, at a future epoch a convulsion should take 
place which should upheave the bottom of the lake, 
a salt mountain would be formed similar to the 
Khashm Usdum ; and this is not improbably the 
manner in which that singular mountain was formed. 
It appears to have been the bed of an ancient salt 
lake, which, during the convulsion which depressed 
the bed of the present lake, or some other remote 
change. was forced up to its present position. Thus 
this spot may have been from the earliest ages the 
home of Dead Seas; and the present lake but one 
of a numerous series. 

38. It has been long supposed that no life what- 
ever existed in the lake. But recent facts show 
that sume inferior organizations can and do find a 
home even in these salt and acrid waters. The 
Cabinet d’Hist. Naturelle at Paris contains a fine 
specimen of a coral called Stylophora pistillata, 
which is stated to have been brought from the lake 
in 1837 by the Marq. de I Escalopier, and has every 
appearance of having been a resident there, and 
not an ancient or foreign specimen.o Ehrenberg 
discovered 1] species of Polyyaster, 2 of Polytha- 
lami, and 5 of Phytolitharie, in mud and water 
brought home by Lepsius (.Woenatsd. d. Kon, Pr. 
akad, June, 1849). The mud was taken from the 
north end of the lake, 1 hour N. W. of the Jor- 
dan, and far from the shore. Some of the speci- 
mens of Polygaster exhibited ovaries, and it is 
worthy of remark that all the species were found 
in the water of the Jordan also. The copious 
phosphorescence mentioned by Lyneh (Narr, p. 
28()) is also a token of the existence of life in the 
waters. Ina warm salt stream which rose at the 
foot of the Jebel Usdum, at a few yards only from 
the lake. Mr. Poole (Nov. 4) caught small fish 
(Cyprineduon hammonis) 14 inch long. He is of 
opinion, though he did not ascertain the fact, that 
they are denizens of the lake. The medanopasis 
shells found by Poole (p. 67) at the fresh springs 


amined a specimen of soi] from a “salt-plain called 
Zeph * 4 an hour W. of the lake, and found it to con- 
tain “an appreciable quantity of bromine” (Journal 
fiir prakt. Chemie, xivii. 369, 370). 

In addition to the obvious sources named in the 
text, there are doubtless others less visible. The re- 
markable variation in the proportions of the constitu- 
enta of the water in the specitnens obtained by differ- 
ent travellers (see the analyses) leads to the inference 
that in the bed of the lake there are masses of min- 
eral matter, or mineral springs, which may modify the 
constitution of the water in their immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

@ This is already occurring, for Lynch‘a sounding- 
Jead several times brought up cubical crystals of salt. 
sometimes with mud, sometimes alone (Navy. pp. 281, 
207 ; comp. Molyneux, p. 127). The lake of Asgal, on 
the E. coast of Africa, which has neither affluent nor 
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(? Ain Terdbeh), and which other travellers have 
brought from the shore at Ain Jidy, belong to the 
apring and not to the lake. Fucus and ulva are 
spoken of by some of the travellers, but nothing 
certain is known of them. The ducks seen diving 
by Poole must surely have been in search of some 
form of life, either animal or vegetable. 

39. The statements of ancient travellers and 
geographers to the effect that no living creature 
could exist on the shores of the lake, or bird fly 
across its surface, are amply disproved by later 
travellers. It is one of the first things mentioned 
by Maundrell (March 30); and in our own days 
almost every traveller has noticed the fable to con- 
tradict it. The cane brakes of Ain Feshkhah, and 
the other springs on the margin of the lake, har- 
bor snipe, partridyes, ducks, nivhtingales, and other 
birds, as well as frogs; hawks, doves, and hares 
are found along the shore (Lynch, pp. 274, 277, 
279, 287, 294, 371, 376); and the thickets of in 
Jidy contain “innumerable birds,’’ among which 
were the lark, quail, and partridge, as well as birds 
of prey (Bibl Res. i. 524). Lynch mentions the 
curious fact that ‘all the birds, and mest of the 
insects and animals "’ which he saw on the weatern 
side were of a stone color, so as to be almost in- 
visible on the rocks of the shore (Narr. pp. 279, 
291, 294). Van de Velde (S. ¢ P. ii. 119), Lynch 
(Narr. pp. 279, 287, 308), and Poole (Nov. 2, 3, 
and 7), even mention baving seen ducks and other 
birds, single and in flocks, swimming and diving in 
the water. 

40. Of the temperature of the water more ob- 
servations are necessary before any inferences can 
be drawn. Lynch (deport, May 5) states that a 
stratum at 59° Fahr. is almost invariably found at 
10 fathoms below the surface. Between Wary 
Zirka and Ain Terdbch the temp. at surface was 
76°, gradually decreasing to 62° at 1,044 ft. deep, 
with the exception just named (Narr. p. 374). 
At other times, and in the lagoon, the temp. 
ranged from 82° to 90°. and from 5° to 10° below 
that of the air (nd. pp. 310-320. Comp. Poole, 
Nov. 2). Dr. Stewart (Tent and Khan, p. 381), 
on llth March, 1854, found the Jordan 60° Fahr., 
and the Dead Sea (N. end) 73°; the temperature 
of the air being 83° in the former case, and 78° in 
the latter. 

41. Nor does there appear to be anything in- 
imical to life in the atmosphere of the lake or its 
shores, except what naturally proceeds from the 
great heat of the climate. ‘The Ghawdrineh and 
Rashaiwdeh Arabs, who inhabit the southern and 


outlet, is aaid to be concentrated to (or nearly to) the 
point of saturation (Edin. N. Phil. Journ. April, 1856, 
p. 259). 

b This interesting fact is mentioned by Humboldt 
(Viercs of Nat. p. 270); but the writer is indebted to 
the kind courtesy of M. Valenciennes, keeper of the 
Cabinet, tor confirmation of it. Humboldt gives the 
coral the name of Porites elongata, but the writer has 
the authority of Dr. P. Martin Duncan for saying that 
ite true designation is Stylophora jnrst. Unfortunately 
nothing whatever is known of the place or manner of 
its discovery ; and it ie remarkable that after 26 years 
no second specimen should have been acquired. It is 
quite possible fur the coral in question to grow under 
the conditions presented by the Dead Sea, and it ts 
true that i¢ abounds also jn the Red Sea; but it will 
not be safe to draw any deduction trom these facta 
till other specimens of it have been brought from the 
lake. 
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western sides and the peninsula, are described as a 
poor stunted race; but this is easily accounted for 
by the heat and relaxing nature of the climate, and 
by their meagre way of life, without inferring any- 
thing specially unwholesoine in the exhalations of 
tl:e lake. They do not appear to be more stunted 
~. meagre than the natives of Jericho, or, if more, 
not more than would be due to the fact that they 
inhabit a spot 500 to 600 feet further below the 
surface of the ocean and more effectually inclosed. 
Considering the hard work which the American 
party accomplished in the tremendous heat (the 
thermometer on one occasion 106°, after sunset, 
Narr. p. 314), and that the sounding and working 
the boats necessarily brought them a great deal 
into actual contact with the water of the lake, their 
general good health is a proof that there is nothing 
pernicious in the proximity of the lake itsel” A 
strong smell of sulphur pervades some parts: ‘he 
western shore, proceeding from springs or streams 
impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen (De Saul- 
cy, Narr. i. 192; Van de Velde, ii. 109; Beaufort, 
ii. 113). It accompanied the north wind which 
blew in the evenings (Lynch, pp. 292, 294). But 
this odor, though unpleasant, is not noxious, and 
in fact M. de Saulcy compares it to the baths of 
Baréyes. The Sabkah has in summer a “ strong 
marshy smell,’’ from the partial desiccation of the 
ditches which convey the drainage of the salt 
springs and salt rocks into the lagoon; but this 
smell can hardly be stronger or more unhealthy 
than it is in the marshes above the lake el-Huleh, 
or in many other places where marshy ground 
exists under a sun of equal power; such, for exani- 
ple, as the marshes at /skanderin, quoted by Mr. 
Porter (//andbook, p. 201 a). 

42. Of the botany of the Dead Sea little or 
nothing can be said. Dr. Hooker, in his portion 
of the article PALESTINE, has spoken (iii. 2312, 
2313) of the vegetation of the Ghér in general, and 
of that of Ain Ju/y and the N. W. shore of the 
lake in particular. Beyond these, the only parts 


of the lake which he explored, nothing accurate is | . 


known. A few plants are named by Seetzen as 
inhabiting the Ghor es-Safieh and the peninsula. 
These, such as they are, have been already men- 
tioned. In addition, the following are enumerated 
in the lists® which accompany the Official Report 
(4to) of Lynch, and the Voytge of De Sauicy 
(Allis des Planches, etc.). At Ain Jidy, Reseda 
luten, Mulva sylvestris, Glinus lotides, Sedum 
reflexuin, Siderilis syriica, Lupatorium syrincum, 
aud Withania somnifera. On the southeastern 
and eastern shore of the lake, at the Ghor es- 
Safieh, and on the peninsula, they name Zilla 
my groides, Zygophylla coccinea, Ruta bracteosa, 
Zizyphus spina Christi, Indigofera, Tamariz, 
Aizon crnariense, Salradora persica, [floga fon- 
tinesti, Picridium tingitanum, Solanum villosum, 
Euphorbia peplus, Erythrostictns punctatus, Carex 
stenophylla, and Helivtropum albidum. At Ain 
Feahkhuh, Ain Ghuceir, Ain Terdbeh, and other 
spots on the western shore, they name, in addition 
to those given by Dr. Hooker, Sida asiatica, 


a M. Van de Velde’s watch turned black with the 
sulphur in the air of the hills and valiess south of 
Masadn. Miss Beaufort (at Birket el-KAult/) says it 
was " very strong, immensely more nauseous than that 
of the springs of Tadmor.”’ 

6 Lynch's lists were drawn up by Dr. R. Eglesfield 
Griffith ; and De Saulcy's by the Abbé Michon, who 
also himeelf collected the bulk of the specimens. 
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Knautia arvensis, Scabiosa papposa, Echium ital- 
tcum and crelicum, Stratice sinuatu, Anastatica 
hierochuntina, Heliotropum rotuntifolium, and 
Phragmites communis. At other places not speci- 
fied along the shores, Kahile and Crambe marits- 
ma, Arenaria maritima, Chenopolium maritimun, 
Anabasis aphylla, Anemone coronaria, Romunculus 
asialicus, Fumarta micrantha, Sisynbrium iro, 
Cleone trinervia, Anaqyria felida, Chrysanthemum 
coronaria, Rhagadiolus stellitus, Anagellis arven- 
sis, Convolrulus siculus, Onosma syriaca, Litho- 
spermum lenuflurum, Hyoscyamus aureus, Euphor- 
bia helioscopa, Irts cauc tsica, Morea sisyrinchium, 
Romulea bulbocodium and grandiflora, The mouth 
of the Wady Zuweirah contains large quantities 
of oleanders. 

43. Of the zodlogy of the shores, it is hardly 
too much to say that nothing is known. ‘The birds 
and animals mentioned by Lynch and Robinson 
have been already named, but their accurate identi- 
fication must await the visit of a traveller versed in 
natural history. On the question of the existence 
of life in the lake itself, the writer has already said 
all that occurs to him. 

44. The appearance of the lake does not fulfill 
the idea conveyed by its popular name. The 
Dead Sea,’’ says a recent traveller,¢ “did not strike 
me with that sense of desolation and drearineas 
which I suppose it ought. I thought it a pretty, 
smiling lake — a nice ripple on its surface.” Lord 
Nugent (Lands, etc., ii. ch. 5) expresses himself in 
similar terms. Schubert came to it from the Gulf 
of Akabeh, and he contrasts the “ desert look ’’ of 
that with the remarkable beauties of this, “the 
most glorious spot he had ever seen"’ (Ritter, p. 
557). ‘This was the view from its northern end. 
The same of the southern portion. “1 expected a 
scene of unequaled horror,’ says Mr. Van de 
Velde (ii. 117), “instead of which I found a lake 
calm and glassy, blue and transparent, with an un- 
clouded heaven, a smooth beach, and surrounded 
by mountains whose blue tints were of rare beauty. 
e. 4 It bears a remarkable resemblance to 
Loch Awe.” “It reminded me of the beautiful 
lake of Nice’ (Paxton, in Kitto, Phys. Geogr. p. 
383). Nothing of gloom and desolation,” says 
another traveller, “. . . . even the shore was 
richly studded with bright ¢ yellow flowers growing 
to the edge of the rippling waters." Of the view 
from. Masada, Miss Beanfort (ii. 110) thus speaks: 
“« Some one says there is no beauty in it 
but this view is beyond all others for the splendor 
of its savave and yet beautiful wildness.’" Seetzen, 
in a lengthened and unusually enthusiastic passage 
(ii. 364, 365) extols the beauties of the view from 
the delta at the mouth of the Wady Miyjib, and 
the alvantages of that situation for a permanent 
residence. These testimonies might be multiplied 
at pleasure, and they contrast strangely with the 
statements of some of the medieval pilgrims (on 
whose accounts the ordinary conceptions of the 
lake are bayed), and even those of some modern 
travellers,° of the perpetual gloom which broods 
over the luke, and the thick vapors which roll 


¢ Rev. W. Lea (1847), who has kindly allowed the 
writer the use of his MS. journal. See very nearly the 
same remarks by Dr. Stewart (Tent and Khan). 

d Probably Inula crithmoides, 

e As, for instance, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, 
quoted by Brocardua (a. p. 1290), and the terrific de- 
scription given by Quaresmius (ii. 759, &c.), as if from 
Brocardus, though it is not in the Received Text of his 
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from: its waters like the smoke of some infernal fur-' account for its destruction, supposing it to have 
nace, filling the whole neighborhood with a mias- existed. A few spots, such as Ain Jidy, the mouth 
ma which has destroyed all life within its reach. io the Wady Zuceirah, and that of the Wady ed- 

45. The truth lies, as usual, somewhere between | Drvt'a, were more cultivated, and consequently more 
these two extremes. On the one hand the lake populous than they are under the discouraging in- 
certainly is not a gloomy, deadly, smokiny gulf. fluences of Mohammedanism. But such attempts 
In this respect it does not at all fulfill the promise must always have been partial, confined to the imme- 
of its name.4 ‘The name is more sugvestive of the diate neighborhood of the fresh springs and toa 
dead solitude of the mountain tarns of Wales or certain deyree of elevation, and ceasing directly irri- 


Scotland, the perpetual twilight and undisturbed 
lingering decay of the Great Dismal Swamp, or the 
reeking miasmaof the Putrid Sea of the Crimea. 
Death can never be associated with the wonderful 
brightness of the sun of Syria, with the cheerful : 
reflection of the calm bosom of the lake at sume_ 
periods of the day, or with the regular alternation 
of the breezes which rufile its surface at others. At | 
sunrise and sunset the scene must be astonishingly 
beautiful. Every one who has been in the West 
of Scotland knows what extraordinary pictures are 
sometimes seen mirrored in the sea-water lochs 
when they lie unrutHed in the calm of early morn- 
ing or of sunset. The reflections from the bosom , 
of the Dead Sea are said to surpass those, as far as | 
the hues of the mountains which encircle it, when | 
lit up by the gorgeous rising and setting suns of; 
Syria, surpass in brilliancy and richness those of the 
hills around Loch Fyne and Loch Goyle. One 
such aspect may be seen —and it is said by com- 
petent judges to be no exaggerated representation 
— in “The Scapegoat "' of Mr. Holman Hunt, which 
is a view of the Moab mountains at sunset, painted 
from the foot of Jebel Usdum, looking acruss the 
lower part of the lagoon. But on the other hand, 
with all the brilliancy of its illumination, its fre- 
quent beauty of coloring, the fantastic grandeur of 
its inclosing mountains, and the tranquil charm 
afforded by the reflection of that unequaled sky on 
the no less unequaled mirror of the surface — with 
all these there is something in the prevalent sterility 
and the dry, burnt look of the shores, the over- 











gation was nezlected. In fact the climate of the 
shores of the lake is too sultry and trying to allow 
of any considerable amount of civilized occupation 
being conducted there. Nothing will grow without 
irrigation, and artificial irrivation is too laborious 
for such a situation. ‘The plain of Jericho, we know, 
was cultivated like a garden, but the plain of Jeri- 
cho is very nearly on a level with the spring of 
Ain Jidy, some 600 feet above the Ghér el-Lisan 
the Ghér es-Safich, or other cultivable portions of 
the beach of the Dead Sea. Of course, as far as 
the capabilities of the ground are concerned, pro- 
vided there is plenty of water, the hotter the 
climate the better, and it is not too much to say 
that, if some system of irrigation could be carried out 
and maintained, the plain of Jericho, and, still more, 
the shores of the lake (such as the peninsula and 
the southern plain), might be the most productive 
spots in the world. But this is not possible, and the 
ditticulty of communication with the external world 
would alone be (as it must always have been) a 
serious bar to any great agricultural efforts in this 
district. 

When Macheerus and Callirrhoé were inhabited 
(if indeed the former was gver more than a fortress, 
and the latter a bathing establishment occasionally 
resorted to), and when the plain of Jericho was 
oceupied with the crowded population necessary 
for the cultivation of its balsam-gardens, vinevards, 
suvar-plantations, and palm-vroves, there may have 
been a little more life on the shores. But this can 
never have materially affected the lake. The track 


powering heat, the occasional smell of sulphur, the along the western shore and over Ain Ji/y was then, 
dreary salt marsh at the southern end, and the | as now, used tor secret marauding expeditions, not for 
fringe of dead driftwood round the margin, which | peaceable or commercial tratic. What transport 
must go far to excuse the title which so many ages | there may have been between Idumea and Jericho 
have attached to the lake, and which we may be; came by some other channel. A doubtful passage 
sure it will never lose. in Josephus,¢ and a reference by Edrisi (ed. Jau- 

46. It does not appear probable that the condition ; bert, in Ritter, Jordin, p. 700) to an occasional ven- 
or aspect of the lake in Biblical times was mate- ture of the people of * Zara and Dara” in the 12th 
rially different frum what it is at present. Other century, are all the allusions known to exist to 
parts of Syria may have deteriorated in climate and ; the navigation of the lake, until Englishmen and 


appearance owing to the destruction of the wood 
which once covered them, but there are no traces 
either of the ancient existence of wood in the neigh- 


Americans © launched their boats on it within the 
last twenty years for purposes of scientific inves- 
tigation. The temptation to the dwellers in the 


environs must always have been to ascend to the 


borhvod of the lake, or of anything which ni 


works (Amst. 1711); Sir B. Guylforde (a. p. 1506);! 6 The remarks in the text refer to the mountains 
Schwarz (a. p. 1845). It is, however, surprising how which form the background to this remarkable painting. 
free the beat of the old travellers are from such fables. The title of the picture and the accidents of the fore- 
The descriptions of the Bordeaux Pilgrim, of Arcul- ; ground give the key tothe sentiment which it conveys, 
fus, Maundeville, Thietmar, Doubdan, Maundrell, bar- | which is certainly that of loneliness and death. But the 
Ting a little exagyeration of the buoyancy of the water mountains would forin an appropriate background tos 
and of its repulsion to life, are sober, and, as far as/ scene of a very different description. 
they go, accurate. It is to be lamented that the pop-| © Quoted by Reland (Pal p. 252) as * liber v. de bell. 
ular conception of the lake was not founded on these! cap. 8." But this —if it can be verified, which the 
accounts, instead of the sensation-descriptions of others eel not yet song in doing - a ne 
at second hand. at the Romans on one occasion, sooner than let their 
@ ''Itis not gloom but desolation that js {tz prevail- | fugitives escape them, got some boats over and put 
ing characteristic,” is the remark of Prof. Stanley, in them on the lake. I¢ does not indicate any continued 
his excellent chapter on the lake in Sinar and Palestine } navigation. 
(ch. vii.) So mournful a landscape, for oue having’ Costigan in 1835, Moore and Beek in 1837, Symonds 
real beauty, I have never seen’ (Miss Martineau, sa in 1841, Molyneux in 1847, Lynch in 1848. 


ern Life, pt. ili. ch. 4). 
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fresher air of the heights, rather than descend to 
the sultry climate of the shores. 

47. The connection between this singular lake 
and the Biblical history is very slight. In the topo- 
graphical records of the Pentateuch and the book 
of Joshua @ it forms one among the landmarks of the 
boundaries of the whole country, as well as of the 
inferior divisions of Judah and Benjamin ; and atten- 
tion has been already drawn to the minute accuracy 
with which, according to the frequent custom of 
these remarkable records, one of the salient features 
of the lake is singled out for mention. As a land- 
mark it is once named in what appears to be a 
quotation from a lost work of the prophet Jonah 
(2 K. xiv. 25), itself apparently a reminiscence of 
the old Mosaic statement (Num. xxxiv. 8, 12). 
Besides this the name occurs once or twice in the 
imagery of the Prophets.o In the New Testament 
there is not even an allusion to it. ‘There is, bow- 
ever, one passave in which the * Salt Sea’’ is men- 
tioned in a ditferent manner to any of those already 
quoted, namely, as having been in the time of Abra- 
ham the Vale of Siddim (Gen. xiv. 3). The narrative 
in which this occurs is now generally acknowledged 
to be one of the most ancient of those venerable 
documents from which the early part of the book of 
Genesis was compiled. But a careful examination 
shows that it contains a number of explanatory 
statements which cannot, frum the very nature of 
the case, have come from the pen of its original 
author. ‘The sentences, * Bela which is Zoar ''¢ 
(2 and 8); “En-Mishpat which is Kadesh” (7); 
« The Valley of Shaveh which is the King's Valley” 
(17); and the one in question, “the Vale of Siddim 
which is the Salt Sea"’ (3), are evidently explana- 
tions added by a later hand at atime when the 
ancient names had become obsolete. ‘These remarks 
(or, as they may be termed, “annotations "’) stand 
on a perfectly different footing to the words of the 
original record which they are intended to elucidate, 
and whose antiquity they enhance. /¢ bears every 
mark of being contemporary with the events it nar- 
rates. They merely embody the opinion of a later 
person, and must stand or fall by their own merits. 

48. Now the evidence of the spot is sufficient to 
show that no material change has taken place in the 
‘upper and deeper portion of the lake for a period 
very long anterior tothe time of Abraham. In the 
lower portion — the lagoon and the plain below it — 
if any change has occurred, it appears to have been 
rather one of reclamation than of submersion — the 
gradual silting up of the district by the torrents 
which discharge their contents into it (see § 23). 
We have seen that, owing to the yentle slope of the 
plain, temporary fluctuations in the level of the lake 
would affect this portion very materially; and it is 
quite allowable to believe that a few wet winters fol- 
towed by cold summers, would raise the level of the 
lake sutticiently to lay the whole of the district south 





@ See the quotations at the head of the article. 

& One of these (Ez. xlvii.) is remarkable for the man- 
ner in which the characteristics of the lake and its en- 
virons—the dry ravines of the western mountains; 
the noxious waters; the want of fish; the southern 
tagnon—ere brought out. See Prof. Stanley's notice 
«. § P. p. 204). 

e SSN TT y5> : such Is the formula adopted 
in each of the instances quoted. It is the same which 
is used in the precisely parallel case, “ Hazazon-Tamar, 


whieh is En-gedi (2 Chr. xx. 2). In other cases, where 
the remark seems to have proceeded from the original 
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of the lagoon under water, and convert it for the time 
into a part of the “ Salt Sea.’ A rise of 20 feet be- 
yond the ordinary high-water puint would probably 
do this, and it would take some years to bring things 
back to their former condition. Such an exceptional 
state of things the writer of the words in Gen. xiv. 3 
may have witnessed and placed on record. 

49. This is merely stated as a possible explanation ; 
and it assumes the Vale of Siddim to have been the 
plain at the south end of the lake, for which there 
is no evidence. But it seems to the writer more 
natural to believe that the author of this note on 
a document which even in his time was probably 
of great antiquity, believed that the present lake 
covered a district which in historic times had been 
permanently habitable dry land. Such was the im- 
plicit belief of the whole modern world — with the 
exception perhaps of Reland ¢— till within leas than 
half a century. Even so lately as 1830 the for- 
mation of the Dead Sea was described by a divine 
of our Church, remarkable alike for learning and 
discernment, in the following terms: — 

“The Valley of the Jordan, in which the cities 
of Sodom, Gomorrah, Adma, and Tseboim, were 
situated, was rich and hiyhly cultivated. It is 
most probable that the river then flowed in a deep 
and uninterrupted channel down a regular descent, 
and discharged itself into the eastern gulf of the 
Red Sea. ‘The cities stood on a soil broken and 
undermined with veins of bitumen and sulphur, 
These inflammable substances set on fire by light. 
ning caused a terrible convulsion; the waters 
courses — both the river and the canals by which the 
land was extensively irrigated — burst their banka; 
the cities, the walls of which were perhapa built 
from the combustible materials of the soll, were 
entirely swallowed up by the flery Inundation, and 
the whole valley, which had been compared to Par. 
adise and the well-watered corn-tields of the Nile, 
became a dead and fetid lake” (Milman, Hist. of 
the Jews, 2d ed., i. 15). - 

In similar language does the usually cautious Dr. 
Robinson express himself, writing on the spot, before 
the researches of his countrymen had revealed the 
depth and nature of the chasin, and the consequent 
remote date of the formation of the Iake: “ Shat- 
tered mountains and the deep chasms of the rent 
earth are here tokens of the wrath of God, and of 
his vengeance upon the guilty inhabitants of the 
plain’ (2ib1. Res. i. 525).¢ 

Now if these explanations — so entirely ground- 
less, when it ia recollected that the identity of the 
Vale of Siddim with the Plain of Jordan, and the 
submersion of the cities, find no warrant whatever 
in Scripture — are promulgated by persons of learn- 
ing and experience in the 19th century after Christ, 
surely it need occasion no surprise to find a similar 
view put forward at the time when the contradic- 
tions involved in the statement that the Salt Sea 





writer, another furm is used— “E'S — as in “ El- 
Paran, which is by the Wilderness” (6), ‘t Hobah, 
which is on the left hand of Damascus” (15). 

d See his chapter De lacu Asphaltite in Palastina, 
lib. {. cap. xxxviii. — truly admirable, considering the 
scanty materials at his disposal. He seems to have 
been the first to disprove the idea that the cities of 
the plain were submerged. 

e Even Lieut. Lynch can pause between the casts of 
the lead to apostrophize the " unhallowed sea... the 
record of God's wrath,” or to notice the “ sepulchral 
light” cast around by the phosphorence, etc., etc. 
(Narr. pp. 284, 288, 280). 
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had once been the Vale of Siddim could not bave 
presented theniselves to the ancient commentator 
who added that explanatory note to the original rec- 
ord of Gen. xiv. At the same time it must not be : 
overlooked that the passage in question is the only 
one in the whole Bible — Old Testament, Apocrypha, ; 
or New Testament — to countenance the notion that . 
the cities of the plain were submerged ; anotion which 
the present writer has endeavored elsewhere @ to 
show does not date earlier than the Christian era. 
50. The writer has there also attempted to prove 
that the belief which prompted the statements just 
quoted from: modern writers, namely, that the Dead 
Sea was formed by the catastrophe which over- 
threw the Cities of the Plain,’ is a mere as- 
sumption. It is not only unsupported by Scrip- 
ture, but is directly in the teeth of the evidence 
of the ground itself. Of the situation of those 
cities we only know that, being in the “ Plain of 
the Jordan,” they must have been to the north of 
the lake. Of the catastrophe which destroyed 
them, we only know that it is described as a shower 
of ignited sulphur descending from the skies. Its 
date is uncertain, but we shall be safe in placing it 
within the limit of 2,000 years before Christ. 
Now, how the chasm in which the Jordan and its 
lakes were contained was produced out of the lime- 
stone block which forms the main body of Syria, 
we are not at present sufficiently informed to know. 
It may have been the effect of a sudden fissure 
of dislocation.® or of gradual erosion, or of a com- 
bination of both. But there can be no doubt that, 
however the operation was performed, it was of far 
older date than the time of Abraham, or any other 
historic event.4 And not only this, but the details 
of the geology, so far as we can at present discern 
them, all point in a direction opposite to the popu- 
lar hypothesis. That hypothesis is to the effect 
that the valley was once dry, aud at a certain 
historic periud was covered with water and con- 
verted into a lake. The evidence of the spot goes 
to show that the very reverse was the case; the 
plateaus and terraces traceable round its sides, the 


@ Under the heads of Sopom, Sippim, Zoar. 

b See the remarks of Sir R. Murchison before the 
B. Association (in Athenaum, 29 Sept. 1849). 

e This is the opinion of Dr. Anderson. 

d¢ Dr Anderson is compelled to infer from the fea- 
tures of the eastern shore that the GaAor existed “ be- 
fore the tertiary age” (p. 189; and see his interesting 
remarks on pp. 190, 192). 

€ This Report is the only document which purports 
to give a scientific account of the geology of the Dead 
Bea. The author wns formerly Professor at Columbia 
College, U. 8. It forins a part of his Geological Re- 
. connaissance of those portions of the Holy Land which 
were visited by the American expedition. The writer 
is not qualified to pass judginent on its scientific merits, 
but he can speak to its fullness and clearness, and to 
_the modesty with which the author submits his con- 
clusions, and which contrasts very favorably with the 
loose bombast in which the chief of the expedition is 
too prone to indulge. Ita usefulneas would be greatly 
increased by the addition of sections, showing the order 
of succession of the strata, and diagrams of some of 
the more remarkable phenomena. 

J An instance of the loose manner in which these 
expressions are used is found in Lynch’a Narrative (p. 
283), where he charncterizes as “ scathed by fire” a 
rock pear the mouth of the Kidron, which in the same 
sentence he states was in rapid progress of disintegra- 
tion, with a “sloping hill of half its own height” at 
its base formed by the dust of its daily decay. 

g There is a slight correspondence, though probably 
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aqueous deposits of the peninsula and the western 
and southern shores, saturated with the salts of 
their ancient immersion, speak of a depth at one 
time far greater than it is at present, and of a 
gradual subsidence, until the present level (the 
balance, as already explained, between supply and 
evaporation) was reached. 

Beyond these and similar tokens of the action of 
water, there are no marks of any geological action 
nearly so recent as the date of Abraham. Inex- 
perienced and enthusiastic trav erg have reported 
craters, lava, pumice, scoriw,: ~iarks of modern 
volcanic action, at every step ut these things 
are not so easily recoznized by inexperienced ob- 
servers, nor, if seen, is the deduction from them so 
obvious. The very few competent geologists who 
have visited the spot — both those who have pub- 
lished their observations (as Dr. Anderson, geol- 
ogist to the American expedition¢), and those who 
have not, concur in stating that no certain indica- 
tions exist in or about the lake, of volcanic action 
within the historical or human period, no volcanic 
craters, and no coulées of lava traceable to any 
vent. The igneous rocks described as lava are more 
probably basalt of great antiquity; the bitumen of 
the lake has nothing necessarily to do with volcanic 
action. The scorched, calcined look of the rocks 
in the immediate neighborhood, of which so many 
travellers have spoken /Z as an evident token of the 
conflayration of the cities, is due to natural causes 
— to the gradual action of the atmosphere on the 
constituents of the stone. 

The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah may 
have been by vulcanic action, but it may be safely 


‘asserted that no traces of it have yet been discov- 


ered, and that, whatever it was, it can have had 
no connection with that far vaster and far more 
ancient event which opened the great valley of the 
Jordan and the Dead Sea, and at some subsequent 
time cut it off from communication with the Red 
Sea by forcing up between they the tract of the 
Weds Arabah.g G. 

* The theory advanced in the preceding article, 





but a superficial one, between the Dead Sea at the 
apex of the Gulf of Akabeh and the Bitter Lakes at 
the apex of the Guif of Suez. Each was probably at 
one time a portion of the sea, and each has been cut 
off by some change in the elevation of the land, and 
left to concentrate its waters at a distance from the 
parent branch of the ocean. The change iu the latter 
case was probably far more recent than in the former, 
and may even have occurred since the Exodus. 

The parallel between the Euxine and the Dead Sea 
has been already spoken of. If by some geological 
change the atrait of the Bosphorus should ever be 
closed, and the outlet thus stopped, the parallel would 
in some respects be very close — the Danube and the 
Dnieper would correspond to the Jordan and the 
Zitrka: the Sea of Azov with the Sivash would answer 
to the lagoon and the Suléah — the river Don to the 
Wady el-Jeib. ‘The process of adjustment between 
supply and evaporation would at once commence, and 
from the day the straits were closed the saltness of the 
water would begin to concentrate. If, further, the 
evaporation should be greater than the present sup- 
ply, the water would sink and sink until the great 
Euxine became a little Jake in a deep hollow far below 
the level of the Mediterranean ; and the parallel would 
then be complete. 

The likeness between the Jordan with its lakes and 
the river of Utah has been so often alluded to, that it 
need not be more than mentioned here. See Dr. Buist 
in Evin. N. Phil. Journal, April, 1855; Burton’s City 
of the Saints, p. 304. 
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that the cities of the plain “‘ must have been to the 
north of the lake,’’ the reader will find critically 
examined in the articles Sopom and ZoaR (Amer. 
ed.). We propose to review here the theory advanced 
in the preceding article, and in the articles Sopom 
and Srippim, ‘THE VALE OF, respecting the sub- 
mergence of the plain. The question of the sub- 
mergence of the site of the cities is distinct from 
that of the submergence of a portion of the valley. 
It is only on the latter point that we claim any 
clear historical data; the former is a matter of in- 
ference merely. 

The evidences which bear on the question of 
submergence are mainly of two classes, the his- 
torical and the geological. ‘The latter we pass over, 
concurring with Mr. Grove in the conviction that 
the data as yet ascertained would not furnish the 
most scientific observer with the basis of a solid 
and adequate theory. It is sufficient that no points 
have thus far been established by geological ex- 
ploration which conflict with the historical testi- 
mony as we understand it... 

The earlicst historical evidence is contained in 
the oldest record extant: “All these were joined 
together in the Vale of Siddim, which is the Salt 
Sea" (Gen. xiv. 3). ‘The writer here asserts that 
what was the Vale of Siddim at the time of the 
battle described, was at the time of his writing the 
Salt Sea. If we are to accept the unity of the 
authorship of the book, it was so when the original 
record was made. If we may revard the book as 
a compilation, and the last clause of this verse as 
the gloss of the compiler, it was so when the com- 
pilation was made. 4oth theories leave us the an- 
cient, indisputable, Biblical testimony to the iden- 
tity, in whole or in part, of the site of the Vale 
of Siddim and of that of the Salt Sea. This in- 
terpretation is sustained by Gesenius, who defines 
the Vale of Siddim (valley of the plains) as the 
plain “now occupied by the Dead Sea” (Lez. 
ov). 

Mr. Grove adopts the second of the theories just 
named, but he places on this passage the same in- 
terpretation that we do. He rejects the transla- 
tion of these who would construe the latter clause 
of the verse, ‘which is near, at, or by the Salt 
Sea,’ and insists on the other interpretation. He 
says: “The original of the passage will not bear 
even this slight accommodation, and it is evident 
that in the mind of the author of the words, no 
leas than of the learned and eloquent divine and 
historian of our own time already alluded to, the 
Salt Sea covers the actual space formerly occupied 
by the Vale of Siddim’”’ (StppIm, THE VALE OF). 
This is decisive: and thus understanding the Scrip- 
tural testimony, which pointedly contradicts his 
theory, how does he dispose of it? His explana- 
tion given above is concisely repeated in the article 
just quoted, as follows: ‘The words which more 
eapecially bear on the subject of this article (v. 3) 
do not form part of the original document. ‘That 
venerable record has — with a care which shows 
how greatly it was valued at a very early date — 
been annotated throughout by a later, though still 
very ancient chronicler, who has added what in his 
day were believed to be the equivalents for names 
of places that had become obsolete. Lela is ex- 


a © “The clause is found in all the ancient MSS. 
and versions, and in the Targum of Onkeios. Its 
genuineness rests on the very same basis as the other 
portions of the narrative. We have the same evidence 
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plained to be Zoar; En-Mishpat to be Kadesh; the 
Kkmek-Shaveh to be the Valley of the King; the 
Emek has-Siddim to be the Salt Sea, that is, in 
modern phraseology, the. Dead Sea. And when 
we remember how persistently the notion has been 
entertained for the last eighteen centuries that the 
Dead Sea covers a district which before its submer- 
sion was not only the Valley of Siddim but also 
the Plain of the Jordan, and what an elaborate 
account of the catastrophe of its submersion has 
been constructed even very recently by one of the 
most able scholars of our day, we can hardly be 
surprised that a chronicler in an age far less able 
to interpret natural phenomena, and at the same 
time long subsequent to the date of the actual 
event, should have shared in the belief.” [Sipprm, 
THE VALE OF.] 


This reasoning from the modern to the ancient, 
from Dean Milman to Moses, or the ancient chron- 
icler who wrote these words, is very unsatisfactory 
to those who believe in the integrity of the sacred 
canon. Any theory which may be held respecting 
the authorship of the Look is of no consequence in 
this matter, if we have bere an unblemished copy 
of the Divine revelation. Any theory which gives 
us this, leaves this testimony of equal value to us. 
If the authenticity of the record is conceded in 
this passage, but it is alleged that the later, yet 
very ancient chronicler, who conipiled or annotated 
the original document, and gave it to us in its 
present shape, was in point of fact mistaken, we 
consider the surmise wholly unwarranted and un- 
warrantable, and believe the writer to have had far 
better data for his statement than any modern 
critic can possibly have for correcting him. The 
reason assigned for the supposed error, moreover, is 
irrelevant. ‘The submergence of the Vale of Sid- 
dim, the conversion of its site to the waters of the 
Dead Sea, is simply a question of historic fact, the 
statement of which does not require a chronicler 
who is “able to interpret natural phenomena.” 
If, in the above extracts und in the remark in the 
present article that these ‘+ annotations’ * must 
stand or fall by their own merits,’’ the writer means 
to impeach the inspired record, or fasten the sus- 
picion of corruption upon it, it is an uncalled-for 
disparagement of the Received Text. 


The other glosses or annotations, as Mr. Grove 
claiins them to be, he does not hesitate to accept 
as valid historic testimony. He says of Zvar, 
that “its original name was Bela,” of Bethlehem, 
that “its earliest name was Eplirath,”’ and of 
Hazezon-Tamar, that it “afterwards became En- 
gedi,”’ on exactly the authority, and no other, which 
he rejects as inconclusive here. ‘ Bela, which is 
Zoar;"’ “the Vale of Siddim, which is the Salt 
Sea;"’ “En-Mishpat, which is Kadesh;*' “the 
valley of Shaveh, which is the king's dale;”’ 
‘6 Ephrath, which is Bethlehem ; "’ “ Hazezon-Tamar, 
which is En-gedi;’’ annotations or ylosses like these, 
if they are such (the first four occurring in the same 
narrative), are equally reliable or equally worthless. 
No law of interpretation will permit us to accept 
one and reject another on the ground that the 
writer was not a naturalist. Such a claim, if it 
were conceded, would establish the fact that prior 
to the composition or completion of our book of 


of ita Mosaic authorship as we have of any other part 
of the book” (Porter, Attto’s Bibl. Cye. iii. 801). 
8. W. 
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Genesis, the belief was current that the chasm now 
filled by the waters of the Dead Sea had been, in 
part at least, a valley or plain; and then the ques- 
tion would remain: Whence could such a belief 
have originated? In attempting to withdraw from 
the view which he opposes the support of the an- 
cient record, the writer is obliged to grant it the 
weight of a tradition older than the chronicler. 
The sacred narrative names a single physical 
feature of the Vale of Siddim, namely, that it 
abounded with “slime-pits '’ (Gen. xiv. 10). These 
pits were wells of asphaltum, or bitumen. probably 
of various dimensions, “ sufficient,”’ either from 
their number, or size, or both, “ materially to affect 
the issue of the battle.” These asphaltic wells 
have disappeared ; but bitumen is still found around 
the southern section of the sea, and it rises to.the 
surface of the water in large quantities, in that 
portion of it, when dislodged by an earthquake 
(Bibl. Res. ii. 229); and the supply was formerly 
more copious than now. We have modern testi- 


mony to this effect, and we have that of three, 


eminent ancient historians in the century before 
Christ, and the following: Diodorus Siculus, Jose- 
phus, and ‘Tacitus, who represent the asphaltun: as 
risiny to the surface of the water in black and 
bulky masses. The theory that the Vale of Sid- 
dim is covered by the southern part of the sea 
reconciles the ancient record and the late phe- 
nomena. It sustains the statement that it was full 
of bituminous wells; it accounts for their disap- 
pearance, and it explains the occasional spectacle 
since, down to the present time, of large quantities 
of asphaltum on the surface of the water. ‘Thus 
far we have a consistent, confirmed, uncontradicted 
testimony. 

As we pass from the simple affirmation of the 
sacred writer, with the confirmation, in subsequent 
ayes, of the only physical feature of the territory 
which he names, we leave behind us, of course, all 
direct testimony. The only remaining evidence, 
exclusively historical, is of that secondary and con- 
firmatory kind which may be drawn from the in- 
vestigations and impressions of later writers most 
couipetent to form a judgment, who have exam- 
ined the subject, or who, as historians, have re- 
corded the prevalent tradition, or the most intelli- 
gent opinion. ‘The testimony of these writers the 
reader will find quoted in an article by the present 
writer on “The Site of Sodom,’ Bibl. Sacra 
(1868), xxv. 121-126. 

Whether the flame which kindled on Sodom and 
the guilty cities and consumed them, the inflam- 
mable bitumen entering largely into the composi- 
tion of their walls, devoured also the adjacent Vale 
of Siddim, whose soil, abounding with asphalt- 
wells, would under a storm of fire be a magazine 
of quenchiess fuel, and thus burned out a chasm, 
which in whole or in part, now forins the lagoon: 
or whether some volcanic convulsion, an agency of 
which that region has been the known theatre, up- 
heaved the combustible strata, exposing them to 
the action of fire, and thus secured the result, each 
supposition confirming the sacred narrative that as 
Abraham, from his high point of observation sur- 
veying the terrible destruction, * looked toward 
Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land of 
the plain, and behold, and lo, the smuke of the 
country went up as the smoke of a furnace;"’ or 
whether, in connection with the destruction of the 
cities by fire, some earthquake-throe, such as that 
stupendous crevasse has more than once felt, sunk 
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a portion of the soil out of sight, leaving the stag- 
nant waters above as its memorial, cannot now be 
known. ‘The agency which destroyed the cities 
was plainly igneous. The agency which converted 
the Vale of Siddim into a sheet of water is not 
stated. Any theory is admissible which consist- 
ently explains the two facts. 

The submergence of the Vale of Siddim and the 
submergence of the cities of the plain, or of their 
site, are distinct questions, because the cities were 
not in tuis valley. On this point we concur with 
the judicious Reland: — 

‘¢'The inspired writer does not say that the five 
cities, Sodom and the rest, were situated in the 
Valley of Siddim; on the contrary, the text (Gen. 
xiv. 3) leads to an opposite conclusion: since the 
kings of these five cities, after having collected their 
armies, joined together towards the Valley of Sid- 
dim. Supposing the translation to be in the valley, 
the meaning is still the same. The probability is, 
then, that the Valley of Siddim was quite distinct 
from the country in which the five cities were sit- 
uated? (/?alesiina, i. 161). 

We see not how any other opinion than this 
could have obtained currency among scholars. The 
vale and the territory of the cities, though distinct, 
were evidently contiguous and may have shared, 
and to some extent probably did share a common 
catastrophe. The former may have been consumed 
with the latter, or the latter may have been de- 
pressed with the former. Neither the exact loca- 
tion nor extent of the Vale of Siddim can be uscer- 
tained. If it covered the whole breadth of the 
southern part of the sea, the plain which borders 
on the south, ten miles long by six broad, was 
ample enough for the cities; but in all probability 
it was confined to a part of its width, leaving the 
rest for fruitful fields and walled towns, the sites 
of which are entombed by the ser. The vale was 
the battle-tield between Chedorlaomer and his allies, 
and the confederate kings of the cities; and as the 
invaders apparently menaced the cities from the 
present point of din Jidy, and the kings went forth 
to meet them in this vale, it must have lain west 
or north of the cities. 

If the rich vegetation of the well-watered plain 
of the Jordan, on whose tropical luxuriance Lot 
looked down from the highlands of Judaa, extended 
southward skirting fresh water along the site of a 
part of the present basin of the Salt Sea, and 
embosoming the Vale of Siddim with the cities 
which bordered it, the allusions in the Scripture 
narrative are all adjusted and explained. This 
theory encounters no historie difficulty, nor any 
insuperable scientific difficulty, so far as is known. 
If there be a fatal objection to it, it lies buried in 
that vast, mysterious fissure, and awaits the resur- 
rection of some future explorer. Should geology 
ever compel the substitution of a different theury, 
we may expect from some quarter the additional 
light which will enable us to reconcile it with the 
inspired record. In the meantime we rest on this 
hypothesis. [Sippim, THE VALE or, Amer. ed.} 

S. W. 
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: G7 4 
a1. DIT (Arb. ils): ebpayis, drooppe- 


mows: 
SaxrvAtog: annulus; from oon, 't close’ or “seal.” 


ytoua: annulus (Gen. xxxviil. 25). 
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the East is so great that without one no document 
ie revarded as authentic (Layard, Nin. ¢ Bad. p. 
608; Chardin, Voy. v. 454). The use of some 
method of sealing is obviously, therefore, of remote 
antiquity. Among such methods used in Egypt 
at a very early period were engraved stones, pierced 
through their length and hung by a string or chain 
from the arm or neck, or set in rings for the finger. 
The most encient form used for this purpose was 
the scarabzeus, formed of precious or cominon stone, 
or even of blue pottery or porcelain, on the flat side 
of which the inscription or device was engraved. 
Cylinders of stone or pottery bearing devices were 
also used as signets. One in the Alnwick Museum 
bears the date of Ouirtasen I., or between 2000 
and 3000 B. c. Besides finger-rings, the Egyp- 
tians, and also the Assyrians and Babylonians, 
made use of cylinders of precious stone or terra- 
cotta, which were probably set in a frame and 
rolled over the doeument which was to be sealed. 
The document, especially among the two latter 
nations, was iteelf often made of baked clay, sealed 
while it was wet and burnt afterwards. But in 
many cases the seal consisted of a lump of clay, 
impressed with the seal and attached to the docu- 
ment, whether of papyrus or other material, by 
strings. ‘hese clay lumps often bear the impress 
of the finger, and also the remains of the strings 
by which they had been fastened. One such found 
at Nirmroud was the seal of Sabaco king of Egypt, 
B. C. 711, and another is believed by Mr. Layard 
to have been the seal of Sennacherib, of nearly 
the same date (Birch, //ist. of Pottery, i. 101, 118; 
Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. ii. 841, 864; Layard, Nin. 
f Bab. pp. 154-160). In a somewhat similar 
manner doors of tembs or other places intended to 
be closed were sealed with lumps of clay. The 
custom prevalent among the Babylonians of carry- 
ing seals is mentioned by Herodotus, i. 195, who 
also notices the seals on tombs, ii. 121; Wilkin- 
aon, i. 16, ii. 364; Matt. xxvii. 66; Dan. vi. 17. 
The use of clay in sealing is noticed in the book 
of Job (xxxviii. 14), and the signet-ring as an 
ordinary part of a man’s equipment in the case of 
Judah (Gen. xxxviii. 18), who probably, like many 
modern Arabs, wore it suspended by a string @ from 
his neck or arm. (See Cant. viii. 6; Ges. pp. 538, 
1140; Robinson, i. 86; Niebuhr, Descr. de (Ar. 
p- 90; Chardin, 4. c Olearius, Trav. p. 317; Knobel 
on Gen. xxxviii. in Axey. Hdb.) The ring or 
the seal as an emblem of authority both in Egypt, 
in Persia, and elsewhere, is mentioned in the cases 
of Pharaoh with Joseph, Gen. xli. 42; of Ahab, 
1 K. xxi. 8; of Ahasuerus, Esth. iii. 10, 12, viii. 
2; of Darius, Dan. /. c., also 1 Macc. vi. 15; 
Joseph. Ant. xx. 2, § 2; Herod. iii. 128; Curtius, iii. 
6, 7, x. 5, 4; Sandys, 7rav. p. 62; Chardin, ii. 
291, v. 451, 462; and as an evidence of a covenant 
in Jer. xxxii. 10, 44; Neh. ix. 38, x. 1; Hag. ii. 
23. Its general importance is denoted by the 
metaphorical use of the word (Rev. v. 1, ix. 4). 
Rings with seals are mentioned in the Mishna 
(Shabd. vi. 3), and earth or clay > as used for seals 
of bags (viii. 5). Seals of four sorts used in the 
Temple, as well as special guardians of them, are 
mentioned in Shekal, v. 1. 





Ch. OLA: oppayigopas: signum tmprimere, sig- 


2. Ring, or signet-ring, YD. 
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Among modern Orientals the size and place of 
the seal vary according to the importance both 
of the sender of a letter and of the person to whom 
it is sent. In sealing, the seal itself, not the paper, 
is smeared with the sealing-substance. Thus illit- 
erate persons sometimes use the object nearest at 
hand — their own finver, or a stick notched for the 
purpose — and, daubing it with ink, smear the 
paper therewith (Chardin, v. 454, ix. 347; Arvieux, 
Trav. p. 161; Rauwolff, Zrav. in Ray, ii. 61; 
Niebuhr, 2. c. ; Robinson, 1. 36). Engraved sig- 
nets were in use among the Hebrews in early timea, 
as is evident in the description of the high-priest’s 
breastplate (Ex. xxviii. 11, 36, xxxix. 6), and the 
work of the engraver as a distinct occupation is 
mentioned in Keclus. xxxviii. 27. [Cuay, i. 471.] 

H. W. P. 


* SEALED FOUNTAIN. ([Fountaiy.] 
* SEALS' SKINS. [BapcExs’ SKINs. ] 


SE’BA (S2D [see below]: ad, Sofvn; 
[Vat. in 1 Chr. SaBar:] Suba: gent. n. pl. 


OW > [Is. xlv. 14,] SaBaclu, [FA.) SaBaew, 
Alex. %eBweiu:) Sabaim: A. V. incorrectly ren- 
dered SABEANS, a name there given with more 
probability to the EY QW, Joel iii. 8 (Heb. text, 
iv. 8]; and to Sheba, used fur the people, Job i. 
15; but it would have been better had the original 
orthography been followed in both cases by such 
renderings as ‘ people of Seba,’’ “people of Sheba,"’ 
where the gent. nouns occur). Seba heads the list 
of the sons of Cush. If Seba be of Hebrew or 
cognate origin, it may be connected with the root 


Q, “he or it drank, drank to excess,” which 
would not be inappropriate to a nation seated, as 
we shall see was that of Seba, in a well-watered 
country; but the comparison of two other similar 


names of Cushites, Sabtah (AID) and Sab- 
techah (SDFI2D), does not favor this supposition, 
as they were probably seated in Arabia, like the 
Cushite Sheba (NOY), which is not remote from 


Seba (NDP), the two letters being not unfrequently 
interchanged. Gesenius has sugvested the Ethiopic 


ma: sdbéay, “a man,” as the origin of both 


Seba and Sheba, but this seems unlikely. The 
ancient Egyptian names of nations or tribes, pussi- 
bly countries, of Ethiopia, probably mainly, if not 
wholly, of Nigritian race, SAHABA, SABARA 
(Brugsch, Geoyr. Jnschr. ii. 9, tav. xii. K. 1), are 
more to the point; and it is needless to cite later 
geographical names of cities, though that of one 
of the upper confluents of the Nile, Astasobas, 
compared with Astaboras, and Astapus, seems wor- 
thy of notice, us perhaps indicating the name of a 
nation. The proper names of the first and second 
kings of the Ethiopian XX Vth dynasty of Egypt, 
SHEBEK (SO) and SHEBETEK, may also be 
compared. Gesenius was led, by an error of the 
Egyptologists, to connect Sevechus, a Greek tran- 
scription of SHEBETEK, with SABK or SBAK, 


8. NITY, Ch.: daxridvos: annulus. 
a One: Sppiowos: avmilia; A. V. ‘ bracelet.” 
b TTIO"TS (see Ges. p. 27)- 
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the crocodile-headed divinity of Ombos (Lez. s. v. 


SD), 

The list of the sons of Cush seems to indicate 
the position of the Cushite nation or country Seba. 
Nimrod, who is mentioned at the close of the list, 
ruled at firat in Babylonia, and apparently after- 
wards in Assyria: of the names enumerated be- 
tween Seba and Nimrod, it is highly probable that 
some belong to Arabia. We thus may conjecture 
a curve of Cushite settlements, one extremity of 
which is to be placed in Babylonia, the other, if 
prolonged far enough in accordance with the men- 
tion of the African Cush. in Ethiopia. ‘The more 
exact position of Seba will be later discussed. 

Besides the mention of Seba in the list of the 
sons of Cush (Gen. x. 7; 1 Chr. i. 9), there are 
but three, or, as some hold, four notices of the 
nation. In Psalm Ixxii., which has evidently a 
first reference to the reign of Solomon, Seba is thus 
spoken of among the distant nations which should 
do honor to the king: “ The kings of Tarshish 
and of the isles shall bring presents: the kings of 
Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts’ (10). This 
mention of Sheba and Seba together is to be com- 
pared with the occurrence of a Sheba among the 
descendants of Cush (Gen. x. 7), and its fulfillment 
is found in the queen of Sheba's coming to Sol- 
omon. There can be little doubt that the Arabian 
kingdom of Sheba was Cushite as well as Joktan- 
ite; and this occurrence of Sheba and Seba together 
certainly lends some support to this view. On the 
other hand, the connection of Seba with an Asiatic 
kingdom is important in reference to the race of 
its people, which, or at least the ruling class was, 
no doubt, not Nigritian. In Isaiah xliii., Seba 
is spoken of with Egypt, and more particularly 
with Cush, apparently with some reference to the 
Exodus, where we read: “I gave Egypt [for] thy 
ransom, Cush and Seba for thee’ (3). Here, 
to render Cush by Ethiopia, as in the A. V., is 
perhaps to miss the sense of the passage, which 
does not allow us to infer, though it is by no 
means impossible, that Cush, as a geographical 
designation, includes Seba, as it would do if here 
meaning Ethiopia. ater in the book there is a 
passage parallel in its indications: «“ The labor of 
Egypt, and merchandise of Cush, and of the people 
of Seba, men of stature, shall come over unto thee, 
and they shall be thine’ (xlv. 14). Here there is 
the same mention together of the three nations, 
and the same special association of Cush and Seba. 
The great stature and beauty of the Ethiopians is 
mentioned by Herodotus, who speaks of them as 
by report the tallest and handsomest men in the 
world (iii. 20; comp. 114); and in the present day 
some of the tribes of the dark races of a type iuter- 
mediate between the Nigritians and the Egyptians, 
as well as the Caucasian Abyssinians, are remark- 
able for their fine form, and certain of the former 
for their heicht. The doubtful notice is in Eze 
kiel, in a difficult passage: “and with men of the 
multitude of Adam [were] brought drunkards 
[E*S21D, but the Keri reads XYNDD, ‘ people 
of Seba '] from the wilderness, which put bracelets 
upon their hands, and beautiful crowns upon their 
heads ’’ @ (xxiii. 42). The first clause would seem 
to favor the idea that a nation is meant, but the 





a The reading of the A. V. in the text fs, *t with 
the men of the common sort,” and in the margin, 
‘with the men of the multitude of men.” 
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reading of the text is rather supported by what fol- 
lows the mention of the “drunkards.” Nor is it 
clear why people of Seba should cume from the 
wilderness. The passages we have examined thus 
seem to show (if we omit the last) that Seba was a 
nation of Africa, bordering on or included in Cush, 
and in Solomon's time independent and of political 
importance. We are thus able to conjecture the 
position of Seba. No ancient Ethiopian kingdom 
of importance could have excluded the island of 
Meroé, and therefore this one of Solomon's time 
inay be identified with that which must have arisen 
in the period of weakness and division of Egypt 
that followed the Empire, and have laid the basis 
of that power that made SHEBEK, or Sabaco, 
able to conquer Egypt, and found the Ethiopian 
dynasty which ruled that country as well as Ethi- 
opia. 

Josephus says that Saba (SaBd) was the ancient 
name of the Ethiopian island and city of Meroé 
(A. J. ii. 10, § 2), but he writes Seba, in the no- 
tice of the Noachian settlements, Sabas (sid. i. 6, 
§ 2). Certainly the kingdom of Meroé succeeded 
that of Seba; and the ancient city of the same 
name may have been the capital, or one of the cap- 
itals, of Seba, thongh we do not find any of its 
monuments to be even as early as the XX Vth dy- 
nasty. ‘There can be no connection between the 
two names. According to Josephus and others, 
Merodé was named after a sister of Cambyses; but 
this is extremely unlikely, and we prefer taking it 
from the ancient Egyptian MERU, an_ island, 
which occurs in a name of a part of Ethiopia that 
can only be this or a similar tract, MISRU-PET, 
“the island of PET [Phut ?] the bow,’’ where the 
bow may have a geographical reference to a bend 
of the river, and the word island to the country 
incloeed by that bend and a tributary [PuruT]. 

As Meroé, from its fertility, must have been the 
most important portion of any Ethiopian kingdom 
in the dominions of which it was included, it may 
be well here to mention the chief facts respecting 
it which are known. It may be remarked that it 
seems certain that, from a remote time, Ethiopia 
below Meroé oould never have formed a separate 
powerful kingdom, and was probably always de- 
pendent upon either Meroé or Egypt. ‘The island 
of Meroé lay between the Astaboras, the Atbara, 
the most northern tributary of the Nile, and the 
Astapus, the Bahr el-Azrak or * Blue River,"’ the 
eastern of its two great confluents; it is also de 
scribed as bounded by the Astaboras, the Astapus, 
and the Astasobas, the latter two uniting to form 
the Blue River (Strab. xvii. 821), but this is essen- 
tially the same thing. It was in the time of the 
kingdom rich and productive. The chief city was 
Meroé, where was an oracle of Jupiter Ammon. 
Modern research confirms these particulars. The 
country is capable of being rendered very wealthy, 
though its neighborhood to Abyssinia has checked 
its commerce in that direction, from the natural 
dread that the Abyssinians have of their country 
being absorbed like Kurduffiin, Darfoor, and Fay- 
zoglu, by their powerful neighbor Kgypt. The re- 
maine of the city Meroé have not been identified 
with certainty, but between N. lat. 16° and 170, 
temples, one of them dedicated to the ram-headed 
Num, confounded with Ammon by the Greeks, and 
pyramids, indicate that there must have been a 
great population, and at least one important city. 
When ancient writers speak of sovereigna of Meroe, 
they may either mean rulers of Meroé alone, or, in 
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addition, of Ethiopia to the north nearly as far, or 
as far as Egypt. R. S. P. 


SE’BAT. [Montn.] 


SEC’ACAH (199° (thicket, Dietr.]: Aio- 
xd(a; Alex. Zoyoxa: Schacha, or Sachacha) 
One of the six cities of Judah which were situated 
in the Afidbar (+ wilderness '’), that is, the tract 
bordering on the Dead Sea (Josh. xv. 61). It oc- 
curs in the list between Middin and bhan-Nibshan. 
It was not known to Eusebius and Jerome, nor has 
the name been yet encountered in that direction in 
more modern times. From Sinjil, among the 
highlands of Ephraim, near Seiliin, Dr. Robinson 
saw a place called Sekdkeh (Bibl. Res. ii. 267, 
note). G. 

SECHENI’AS (Zexevlas ; [Vat. omits:] 
Scecilins). 1. SHECHANIAH (1 Esdr. viii. 29; 
comp. Ezr. viii. 3). 

2. ([Vat. Esexovas:] Jechonias.) SHECHA- 
NIAH (1 Esdr. viii. 32; comp. Ezr. viii. 5). 

SE’/CHU (ADWiHT with the article [the watch- 
tower}: év rp Lepl [Vat. Zemer]; Alex. ev Zox- 
xw: Sucho). A place mentioned once ouly (1 
Sam. xix. 22), apparently as lying on the route be- 
tween Saul's residence, Gibeah, and Ramah (Ra- 
mathaim Zophim), that of Samuel. It was noto- 


rious for “the great well"? (or rather cistern, 113) 
which it contained. The name is derivable from a 
root signifying elevation, thus perhaps implying 
that the place was situated on an eminence. 

Assuming that Saul started from Gibeah ( Tuletl 
el-Ful), and that Neby Samuicil is Ramah, then 
Bir Neballa (the well of Neballa), alleged by a 
modern traveller (Schwarz, p. 127) to contain a 
large pit, would be in a suitable position for the 
great well of Sechu. Schwarz would identify it 
with Askar, on the S. E. end of Mount Ehbal, and 
the well with Jacob's Well in the plain below; and 
Van de Velde (S. ¢ P. ii. 53, 54) hesitatingly 
places it at Shik, in the mountains of Judah N. 
E. of Hebron; but this they are forced into by 
their respective theories as to the position of Rama- 
thaim Zophim. 

The Vat. LXX. alters the passage, and has “ the 
well of the threshing-floor that is in Sephei,”’ sub- 


stituting, in the first case, ]72 for 5, or fw 


for peyddou, and in the latter SOW for JDW. 


The Alex. MS., as usual, adheres more closely 
the Hebrew. G. 


® SECT. This word is used five times in the 
Bible, always in the singular, and always as a trans- 
lation of alpeois: of the Sadducees, Acts v. 17; 
of the Pharisees, xv. 5, xxvi. 5; and of the Chris- 
tians (by Jews or heathen), xxiv. 5, xxviii. 22. 
Alpeots occurs once more in the singular, xxiv. 14 
(A. V. “heresy ’’), and three times in the plural, 
1 Cor. xi. 19, Gal. v. 20, 2 Pet. ii. 1 (A. V. 
«“ heresies,’ but 1 Cor. xi. 19 “sects”’ in the mar- 
in). ‘The word seems in the N. T’. to be used in 
the twofold sense which it had before in classical, 
and afterwards in ecclesiastical Greek (cf. Sopho- 
cles: Glossary of Later and Byzantine Greek): 
denoting now a “chosen ’’ set of doctrines or mode 
of life (e. g. Acts xxiv. 14, rh» é8dy hy A€yovow 
alpeciy, 2 Pet. ii. 1, perhaps also Acts xxvili. 22, 
Gal. v. 20), now a party adhering to the doctrines. 
That alpecis denotes in the N. T. religious 


peculiarities or parties is evident from the six 
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cases in which it is used in the singular. The 
presumption therefore is that in the three other 
cases the alpéwe:s have the same characteristic. 
It is evident also that the word has (as it did not 
have in classical Greek) a bad sense. ‘The reason 
for this is to be found in the N. ‘I’. conception of 
the Church as a unit, a body united to Christ the 
Head (1 Cor. xii. 27; Eph. i. 22), so that diver- 
sities of opinion which produce a schiam in the 
body or divide any part of it from the Head (cf. 
1 Cor. xiii. 25; Col. ii. 19) cannot be tolerated, as 
could differences on merely philosophical or indif- 
ferent matters. Espevially instructive is 1 Cor. xi. 
18,19. While Paul has spoken of gp.des, i. 11, 
and of (jA0s cal prs, iii. 3, as undoubtedly ex- 
isting among the Corinthians, he is reluctant to 
give to the report that there are cylouara among 
them more than qualified credit (xi. 18, wépos vs 
miorevw), and founds even this qualified belief not 
so much on the reports, as on the general principle 
(ver. 19) that there is a providential necessity that 
there should be even aipéce:s (Set yap xal aip- 
elvas), that the Sdeiuor may be made manifest 
(cf. 1 John. ii. 19). The a&8deior are those who 
do not have Christ in them (2 Cor. xiii. 5). Aipéoes 
then are divisions (distinguished from gyiopara, 
as the cause from the effect) which imply or lead 
to a separation of false from true Christians. In 
strict accordance with this is the use of aipéoe:s in 
Gal. v. 20, and especially in 2 Pet. ii. 1; as also 
Paul's injunction (Tit. iii. 10), to reject an alperi- 
Koy &vOpwror. 

The term afpeats, as far as parties in the Church 
are concerned, is in the N. ‘I’. confined to general 
or hypothetical statements, and is not applied to 
any particular heretical body, though the existence 
of heretical tendencies is recognized. But the 
prominent notion in the N. T. conception of 
aipeois is that of apostasy from Christ. Mere 
variations in belief among those who “hold the 
Head *’ are nowhere branded with the name of 
alpeais (cf. Rom. xiv.; 1 Cor. viii.) CC. M. M. 

SECUN’DUS (Sexotv3os: Secundus) was 
one of the party who went with the Apostle Paul 
from Corinth as far as Asia (&yp: ris “Agias), 
probably to Troas or Miletus (all of them so far, 
some further), on his return to Jerusalem from his 
third missionary tour (see Acts xx. 4). He and 
Aristarchus are there said to have been Theasa- 
lonians. He is utherwise unknown. 1. B. EH. 


* SECURE formerly differed from “ safe,”’ as 
the feeling of safety (which may be unfounded) 
differs from the reality. Thus, in Judg. xviii. 7, 
10, 27, the people of Laish are said to have been 
‘ gecure’’; 3%. ¢. in their own belief, which their 
speedy and utter overthrow showed to be a delu- 
sion. It is in the same sense that the A. V. ren- 
ders Spas duepiusous worhoonev by “ we will se- 
cure you,” in Matt. xxviii. 14. (See Trench’s 
Glossary of English Words, p. 147, Amer. ed.) 

H. 

SEDECI’AS (xe8exlas: Serdecias), the Greek 
form of Zedekiah. 1. A man mentioned in Bar. 
i. 1, as the father of Maaseiah, himself the grand- 
father of Baruch, and apparently identical with the 
false prophet in Jer. xxix. 21, 22. 

2. The “son of Josiah, king of Judah ” (Bar. 
i. 8). [ZEDEKIAH.] B. F. W. 

* SEDITIONS, in the current sense of the 
word, appears out of place in Paul's catalogue of 
the sins of the flesh (Gal. v. 19-21). It stands for 
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Bixvrracla:, correctly rendered “divisions” in 
Kom. xvi. 16 and 1 Cor. iii. 3, as it should be in 
the above passage. The restricted political sense, 
if included at all in this instance, is only a part of 
the sense. Archdeacon Hare ascribes the mistake 
of the A. V. to Tyndale’s following Erasmus’ ver- 
sion, where sedi/iones means * divisions ’’ as one of 
ite Latin significations (Mission of the Comforter, 
p- 225 f. Amer. ed.). H. 


SEER. (PRopPHET.] 

SE’GUB (AI ; Kri, suy [elevated] : 
XeyouB [Vat. M. ZeyouB8:] Segub). 1. The 
youngest son of Hiel the Bethelite, who rebuilt 
Jericho (1 K. xvi. 84). According to Rabbinical 
tradition he died when his father had set up the 
gates of the city. One story says that his father 
slew him as a sacrifice on the same occasion. 

2. (Xepovx; Alex. Zeyou8.) Son of Hezron, 
by the daughter of Machir the father of Gilead (1 
Chr. ii. 21, 22). 

* SEIR (“YW, rough, bristly: Xnelp; in 
1 Chr. Enlp, Alex. InOip: Seir), a Horite chief, 
who, perhaps, gave his name to the mountainous 


region in which he dwelt (Gen. xxxvi. 20, 21; 1 
Chr. i. 88). (Sein, Mount, 1.] A. 


SE'IR, MOUNT (DW, rough or rugged: 
Zneip: Seir). We have both ~yY Ys, 
‘land of Seir” (Gen. xxxii. 3, xxxvi. 30), and “7 


“DW, ‘Mount Seir’’ (Gen. xiv. 6). 1 The 
original name of the mountain ridge extending 
along the east side of the Valley of Arabah, from the 
Dead Sea to the Elanitic Gulf. The name may 
either have been derived from Seir the Horite, who 
appears to have been the chief of the aboriginal 
inhabitants (Gen. xxxvi. 20), or, what is perhaps 
more probable, from the rough aspect of the whole 
country. The view from Aaron's tomb on Hor, in 
the centre of Mount Seir, is enough to show the 
appropriateness of the appellation. The sharp and 
serrated ridges, the jagged rocks and cliffs, the 
straggling bushes and stunted trees, give the whole 
scene a sternness and ruggedness almost unparal- 
leled. In the Samaritan Pentateuch, instead of 


“DW, the name T1923 is used; and in the Je- 
rusalem Targum, in place of “ Mount Seir "’ we find 


NOAIT NTN, Mount Gable. The word Gabla 
signifies mountain,” and is thus descriptive of the 
region (Reland, Pal. p. 83). The name Gebala, or 
Gsebalene, was applied to this province by Josephus, 
and also by Eusebius and Jerome (Joseph. Ant. ii. 
1, § 23; Onomast. “Idumea''). The northern 
section of Mount Seir, as far as Petra, is still called 
Jebal, the Arabic form of Gebal. The Mount Seir 
of the Bible extended much further south than the 
modern province, as is shown by the words of Deut. 
ii. 1-8. In fact its boundaries are there defined 
with tolerable exactness. It had the Arabsh on 
the west (vv. 1, 8); it extended as far south as 
the head of the Gulf of Akabah (ver. 8); its east- 
ern border ran along the base of the mountain 


@'Agodp. This looks as if the Heb. name had once 
had the article prefixed. 

b Possibly the Iwprs which, in the Alex. MS., is 
one of the eleven names inserted by the LXX. in Josh. 
xv. 69. The neighboring names agree. In the Vat 
MS. it is "Ewfys. 


SEIR, MOUNT 


range where tle plateau of Arabia begins. Its 
northern border is not so accurately determined. 
The land of Israel, as described by Joshua, ex- 
tended from “the Mount Halak that gocth up to 
Seir, even unto Baal Gad " (Josh. xi. 17). As no 
part of Edom was given to Israel, Mount Halak 
must have been on its northern border. Now there 
is a line of “naked” (helak signified “ naked") 
white hills or cliffs which runs across the great val- 
ley about eight miles south of the Dead Sea, form- 
ing the division between the Arabah proper and 
the deep Gidér north of it. The view of these 
cliffs, from the shore of the Dead Sea, is very 
striking. They appear asa line of hills shutting 
in the valley, and extending up to the mountains 
of Seir. The impression left by them on the mind 
of the writer was that this is the very “ Mount Ha- 
lak, that goeth up to Seir"* (Robinson, Bibl. Res. ii. 
113, &c.; see Keil on Josh. xi. 17). The northern 
border of the modern district of Jebdal is Waly el- 
Ahsy, which falls into the Ghér a few miles further 
north (Burckhardt, Sy. p. 401). 

In Deut. xxxiii. 2, Seir appears to be connected 
with Sinai and Paran; but a careful consideration 
of that difficult passage proves that the connection 
is not a geographical one. Moses there only sums 
up the several ylorious manifestations of the Divine 
Majesty to the Israelites, without regard either to 
time or place (comp. Judg. v. 4, 5). 

Mount Seir was orivinally inhabited by the 
Horites, or “ troglodytes,’’ who were doubtless the 
excavators of those singular rock-dwellings found 
in such numbers in the ravines and cliffs around 
Petra. They were dispossessed, and apparently 
annihilated, by the posterity of Esau, who “ dwelt 
in their stead’ (Deut. ii. 12). ‘The history of 
Seir thus early merges into that of Edom. Though 
the country was afterwards called Edom, yet the 
older name, Seir, did not pass away; it is fre- 
quently mentioned in the subsequent history of the 
Israelites (1 Chr. iv. 42; 2 Chr. xx. 10), Mount 
Seir is the subject of a terrible prophetic curse 
pronounced by Fzekiel (ch. xxxv.), which seems 
now to be literally fulfilled: “Thus saith the 
Tord God, Behold, O Mount Seir, I am against 
thee, and I will make thee most desolate. | will 
lay thy cities waste, . . . . when the whole earth 
rejoiceth I will make thee desolate. .... I will 
make thee perpetual desolations, and thy cities 
shall not return, and ye shall know that I am the 
Lord.” J. L. P. 


2. (WOW WT : gpos "Acodp; @ Alex. o. Eneip: 
Mons Seir.) An entirely different place from the 
foregoing; one of the landmarks on the north 
boundary of the territory of Judah (Josh. xv. 10 
only). It lay westward of Kirjath-jearim, and 
between it and Beth-shemesh. If Kurvet el-/nab 
be the former, and Ain-shems the latter of these 
two, then Mount Seir cannot fail to be the ridge 
which lies between the Wady Aly and the Wady 
Ghurab (Rob. iii. 155). A village called Saris? 
stands on the southern site of this ridge, which Tob- 
ler (3t#e Wanderung, p. 203) and Schwarz (p. 97) 
would identify with Seir. The obstacle to this is 
that the names are radically different.¢ The Sa’irah 





c pag ow is the orthography of Saris (Lists of 


Dr. Smith in Ist ed. of Robinson, ili. App. 128), com 
taining no Ain anda duplicate s. 


SEIRAH 


(Byanew) on the south of the Wady Surar (Rob. 


Bibl. Res. ist ed. ii. 364), is nearer in orthogra- 
phy, but not so suitable in position. 

How the name of Seir came to be located so far 
to the north of the main seats of the Seirites we 
have no means of knowing. Perhaps, like other 
names occuring in the tribe of Benjamin, it is a 
monument of an incursion by the Edomites which 
bas escaped record. [Orttnt,etc.] But it is more 
probable that it derived its name from some pecul- 
larity in the form or appearance of the spot. Dr. 
Robinson (iii. 155), apparently without intending 
any allusion to the name of Seir, speaks of the 
“rugged points which composed the main ridge” 
of the mountain in question. Such is the meaning 
of the Hebrew word Seir. Whether there is any 
connection between this mountain and SEIrkKATH 
or Aas- Seirah (see the next article) is doubtful. The 
name is not a common one, and it is not unlikely 
that it may have been attached to the more north- 
eta continuation of the hills of Judah which ran up 
into Benjamin — or, as it was then called, Mount 
Ephraim. G. 

* SE’RAH. ([Setrate.] 


SEI'RATH (717°Ywiy, with the definite 
article [the hairy, perh. = woody): LereipwOd; 2 
Alex. ZeeipwOa: Seirath). The place to which 
Ehud fled after his murder of Eglon (Judg. iii. 26), 
and whither, by blasts of his cowhorn, he collected 
his countrymen for the attack of the Moabites in 
Jericho (27). It was in “ Mount [mountains of ] 
Ephraim " (27), a continuation, perhaps, of the 
sae wooded, shaggy hills (such seems to be the 
siznification of Seir, and Scircth) which stretched 
even 90 far south as to enter the territory of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 10). The definite article prefixed to the 
name in the original shows that it was a well- 
known spot in its day. It has, however, hitherto 
escaped observation in modern times.° G. 


SE'LA and SELAH (929, or DOD: 
Térpa, OF 7) wérpa), 2K. xiv. 7; Is. xvi. 1: ren- 
dered » the rock” in the A. V., in Judg. i. 36, 2 
Chr. xxv. 12, Obad. 3. Probably the city later 
known as Petra, 500 Roman miles from Gaza (Plin. 
Vi 32). the ruins of which are found about two days’ 
journey N. of the top of the Gulf of Akaba, and 
three or four S. from Jericho. It was in the midst 
of Mount Seir, in the neighborhood of Mount Hor 
(Joseph. dnt. iv. 4, § 7). and therefore Edomite 
territory, taken by Amaziah, and called JoKTHEEL 
(not therefure to be confounded with Joktheel, 
Jcah. xv. 38, which pertained to Judah in the time 
cf Joshua), but seems to have afterwards come un- 
der the dominion of Moab. In the end of the 
fourth century B. Cc. it appears as the head-quarters 
of the Nabathwans, who successfully resisted the 





@ This is the reading of the Vat. Codex according 
to Mai. Wf accurate, it furnishes an instance of the 


Y being represented by +, which is of the greatest 
rarity, and is not mentioned by Frankel ( Vorstudien, 


etc.,p. 1121), yand« are the ordinary equivalents of 9 
in the LXX, 

+ © The name for us is properly Seirah, and not 
Seirath (which is only the directive local form). It 
wes properly a district rather than a town, and was 
among the mountains of Ephraim (the Heb. being a 
collective singular). H. 
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attacks of Antigonus (Diod. Sic. xix. 731, ed. 
Hanov. 1604), and under them became one of the 
greatest stations for the approach of eastern come 
merce to Rome (ibid. 94; Strabo, xvi. p. 799; Apul. 
Flor. i. 6). About 70 B. c. Petra appears as 
residence of the Arab princes named Aretas 
(Joseph. Ant. xiv. 1, § 4, and 5, §1; B. J. i. 6, 
§ 2, and 29,§ 3). It was by Trajan reduced to 
subjection to the Roman empire (Dion Cass. lxviii. 
14), and from the next emperor received the name 
of Hadriana,¢ as appears from the legend of a evin. 
Josephus (Ant. iv. 4,§ 7) gives the name of Arce 
(’Apxn) ag an earlier synonym for Petra, where, 
however, it is probable that "Apxfu or ’Apxéy? 
(alleged by Euseb. Onom., as found in Josephus) 
should be read. The city Petra lay, though ata 
high level,¢ in a hollow shut in by mountain cliffs, 
and approached only by a narrow ravine through 
which, and across the city's site, the river winds 
(Plin. vi. 32; Strabo, xvi. p. 779). The principal 
ruins are — (1.) el-Khuznch ; (2) the theatre; (3) a 
tomb with three rows of columns; (4) a tomb with 
a Latin inscription; (5) ruined bridges; (6) a tri- 
umphal arch; (7) Zub Fur'dn ; (8) Adsr Far'én ; 
and are chiefly known by the illustrations of La- 
borde and Linant, who also thought that they 
traced the outline of a naumachia or theatre for 
sea-fights, which would be flooded from cisterns, in 
which the water of the torrents in the wet season 
had been reserved — a remarkable proof, ifthe hy- 
pothesis be correct, of the copiousness of the water 
supply. if properly husbanded, and a confirmation 
of what we are told of the exuberant fertility of 
the region, and its contrast to the barren Arabah 
on its immediate west (Robinson, ii. 169). Prof. 
Stanley (S. ¢ P. p. 95) leaves little doubt that Pe 
tra was the seat of a primeval sanctuary, which he 
fixes at the spot now called the “ Deir’ or ‘ Con- 
vent,"’ and with which fact the choice of the site 
of Aaron's tomb may, he thinks, have been con- 
nected (p. 96). As regards the question of its iden- 
tity with Kadesh, see KaprsH; and, for the gen- 
eral subject, Ritter, xiv. 69, 997 ff., and Robinson, 
ii. 1. H. H. 


SE’LA-HAM/MAH’LEKOTH (i. « 
“the cliff of escapes’? or “of divisions,” DID 
PAPUA: xérpa H wepiobeioa, in both MSS.: 


Petra dividens). A rock or cliff in the wilderness 
of Maon, the scene of one of those remarkable es- 
capes which are so frequent in the history of Saul’s 
pursuit of David (1 Sam. xxiii. 28). Ite name, if 
interpreted as Hebrew, signifies the “cliff of 
escapes,’ or ‘of divisions." ‘The former is the 
explanation of Gesenius ( Thes. p. 485), the latter of 
the Targum and the ancient Jewish interpreters 
(Midrash; Rashi). The escape is that of David; 
the divisions are those of Saul’s mind undecided 


¢ Nummi in quibus AAPIANH IIHTPA MHTPO- 
TIOATS, Reland, s. v. 

d@ Eusebius (Onom.), under s later article, Sdenti- 
fies Petra and ‘Pexéu, Which appears (Num. xxxi. 8) 
as the name of & Midianitish prince (see Stanley, S. 
§ P. p. 94, note). 

€ Robinson (i!. 124) computes the Wady Mousa as 
about 2,000 feet or more above the Arabah. 

S One of the few cases in which the Hebrew article 
has been retained in our translation. Ham-moleketh 
and Helkath haz-Zurim are examples of the same. 
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whether to remain in pursuit of his enemy or to 
go after the Philistines; but such explanations, 
though appropriate to either interpretation, and 
consistent with the oriental habit of playing on 
words, are doubtless mere accommodations. The 
analogy of topographical nomenclature makes it 
almost certain that this cliff must have derived its 
name either from its smoothness (the radical mean- 


ing of mort) or from some peculiarity of shape or 
position, such as is indicated in the translations of 
the LXX. and Vulgate. No identification has yet 
been suggested. G. 


SE’LAH (7790). This word, which is only 
found in the poetical books of the Old Testament, 
occurs seventy one times in the Psalms, and three 
times in Habakkuk. In sixteen psalms it is found 
once, in fifteen twice, in seven three times, and in 
one four times — always at the end of a verse, ex- 
cept in Ps. lv. 19 (20), lvii. 3 [4], and Hab. iii. 3, 
9, where it is in the middle, though at the end of 
aclause. All the psalms in which it occurs, except 
eleven (iii , vii., xxiv., xxxii., xlviii ,]., Ixxxii., Ixxxiii., 
lxxxvii., Ixxvix., cxliii.), have alao the musical direc- 
tion, “to the Chief Musician" (comp. also Hab. 
iii. 19); and in these exceptions we find the words 
“Wat, mizmdr (A. V. “ Psalm”), Shiggaion, or 
Maschil, which sufficiently indicate that they were 
intended for music. Besides these, in the titles of 
the Psalms in which Selah occurs, we meet with 
the musical terms Alamoth (xlvi.), Altaschith (lvii., 
lix., Ixxv.), Gittith (Ixxxi., Ixxxiv.), Mahalath Lean- 
noth (Ixxxviii.), Michtam (Ivii., lix., Ix.), Neginah 
(Ixi.), Neginoth (iv., liv., lv., Ixvii., Ixxvi.: conip. 
Hab. iii. 19), and Shushan-eduth (Ix.); and on this 
association alone might be formed a strong pre- 
sumption that, like these, Selah itself is a term 
which had a meaning in the musical nomenclature 
of the Hebrews. What that meaning may have 
been is now a matter of pure conjecture. Of the 
many theories which have been framed, it is easier 
to say what is not likely to be the true one than to 
pronounce certainly upon what is. ‘The Versions 
are first deserving of attention. 

In by far the greater number of instances the 


Targum renders the word by P22V, almin, 
‘for ever; '’ four times (Ps. xxxii. 4, 7; xxxix. 11 
{12}; 4 (6]) n?y, lé’alma ; once (Ps. xliv. 8 
(9]) WOOD wy, walné ‘alin; and (Ps. 
xiviii. 8 [9]) JMOYY MYY TW, tad valmé ‘al- 
min, with the same meaning, ‘for ever and ever.”’ 
In Ps, xlix. 13 [14] it has TST ny, - 
’almd dédthé, “for the world to come;" in Ps. 
xxxix. 5 [6] NIQ'D ITY, Uchayyé valnd, « for 


the life everlasting; "’ and in Ps. exl.5 [6] SIA, 
tédird, “continually.” This interpretation, which 
is the one adopted by the majority of Rabbinical 
writers, is purely traditional, and based upon no 
etymology whatever. It is followed by Aquila, who 
renders “Selnh" dei; by the Auitio quinta and 
Editio sexta, which give respectively 3:awayrds 


and eis réAos:@ by Symmachus (es roy ala@va)- 


and Theodotion (eis réAos), in Habakkuk; by the 





@ Except in Ps. ix. 16 [17], xxv. 3 [4], Ixxvi. 8, 9 
4, 10), where Ed. 5ta has ae‘, Ps. xxi. 2 [8], where it 
has dcynvexws, and in Hab. fii. 8, 18, where it repro- 
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reading of the Alex. MS. (e’s réAos) in Hab. iii. 
13; by the Peshito-Syriac in Ps. iii. 8 [9], iv. 2 
[3], xxiv. 10, and Hab. iii. 13; and by Jerome, 


who has semper. In Ps. lv. 19 [20] m0 OTN, 


kedem seldh, is rendered in the Peshito “ from be- 
fore the world.” That this rendering is manifestly 
inappropriate in some passages, as for instance Ps. 
xxi. 2 [3], xxxii. 4, Ixxxi. 7 [8], and Hab. iii. 3, 
and superfluous in others, as Ps. xliv. 8 [9], Ixxxiv. 
4 [5], Ixxxix. 4 [5], was pointed out long since by 
Aben Ezra. In the Psalms the uniform rendering 
of the LXX. is Sidyadua- Symmachus and Theo- 
dotion give the same, except in Ps. ix. 16 [17], 
where Theodotion has dei, and Ps. lii. 5 [7], where 
Symmachus has eis def. In Hab. iii. 13, the Alex. 
MS. gives eis réAvos. In Ps. xxxviii. (in LXX.) 
7, Ixxx. 7 [8], SdWadpua is added in the LXX., 
and in Hab. iii. 7 inthe Alex. MS. In Ps. Ivii. it is 
put at the end of ver. 2; and in Ps. iii. 8 [9], xxiv. 
10, Ixxxviii. 10 [11], it is omitted altogether. In 
all passages except those already referred to, in 
which it follows the Targum, the Peshito-Syriac has 


SOD49, an abbreviation for 3idaAua- This ab- 


breviation is added in Ps. xlviii. 13 [14], 1. 15 [16], 
Ixvili. 13 (14), Ivii. 2, Ixxx. 7 [8], at the end 
of the verse; and in Ps. lii. 3 in the middle of 


the verse after awn ; in Ps. xlix. it is put 
after JN2ZD in ver. 14 [15], and in Ps. Ixviii. af. 
ter TWP in ver. 8 [9], and after OT ONS 


in ver. 32 [33]. The Vulgate omits it entirely, 
while in Hab. iii. 3 the Aditio sexta and others 
give peraBoAd d:apadAparos. 


The rendering 8idWadApa of the LX X. and other 
translators is in every way as traditional as that of 
the ‘Targum “ for ever," and has no foundation in 
any known etymology. With regard to the mean- 
ing of 8cdaAua itself there are many opinions. 
Both Origen (Comm. ad. Ps., Opp. ed. Delarue, 
ii. 516) and Athanasius (Synops. Script. Sacr. xiii.) 
are silent upon this point. Eusebius of Csesarea 
(Pref. in Ps.) says it marked those passages in 
which the Holy Spirit ceased for a time to work 
upon the choir. Gregory of Nyssa (Tract. 2 ia 
Ps. cap. x.) interprets it 18 a sudden lull in the 
midst of the psalmody, in order to receive anew 
the Divine inspiration. Chrysostom (Opp. ed. 
Montfaucon, v. 540) takes it to indicate the por- 
tion of the psalm which was given to another choir. 
Augustine (on Ps. iy.) regards it as an interval of 
silence in the psalmud}. Jerome (/p ad Marcel- 
fam) enumerates the varivus opinions which have 
been held upon the subject; that diapsalma de- 
notes a change of metre, a cessation of the Spirit's 
influence, or the beginning of another sense. Others, 
he says, regard it as indicating a difference of 
rhythm, and the silence of some kind of music in 
the choir; but for himself he falls back upon the - 
version of Aquila, and renders Selah by semper, 
with a reference to the custom of the Jews to put 
at the end of their writings Amen, Selah, or Sha- 
lom. In his commentary on Ps. iii. he is doubtful 
whether to regard it as simply a musical sign, of 
as indicating the perpetuity of the truth contained 
in the passage after which it is placed; so that, be 





duces the Hebrew geAd. In Ps. ix 16([17] Editio 61a 
has aec, in Ps. Ixxv. 3 [4] dcawavrds, and in Ps. lxxvi. 
8 [4] eis 73 réAos. 
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says, ‘“wheresoever Selah, that is diapsalma or 
semper, is put, there we may know that what fol- 
lows, as well as what precedes, belongs not only to 
the present time, but to eternity.”” Theodoret 
(Pref. ia Ps.) explains diapsulma by wéAous pet- 
aBoadt oF dvadAayh (as Suidas), “a change of the 
melody.” On the whole, the rendering 3:dyarua 
rather increases the ditticulty, for it does not ap- 
pear to be the true meaning of Selah, and ita own 
signification is obscure. 

Leaving the Versions and the Fathers, we come 
to the Rabbinical writers, the majority of whom 
follow the Targum and the dictum of R. Eliezer 
(Talm. Babl. Arudin, v. 54) in rendering Selah 
“for ever.” But Aben Ezra (on Ps. iii. 3) showed 
that in some passages this rendering was inap- 
propriate, and expressed his own opinion that Selah 
was a word of emphasis, used to give weight and 
importance to what was said, and to indicate its 
truth: « But the right explanation is that the 
meaning of Selah is like ‘so it is’ or ‘thus,’ and 
‘the matter is true and right.’ Kimchi (Lez. 
8. v.) doubted whether it had any special meaning 
at all in connection with the sense of the 
in which it was found, and explained it as a musi- 


al term. He derives it from 920, to raise, 


devate, with 77 paragogic, and interprets it as sig- 
nifying a raising or elevating the voice, as much 
as tosay, in this place there was an elevation of the 
Wice in song. 

Among niodern writers there is the same diver- 
tity of opinion. Gesenius (Zhes. s. v.) derives 


Selah from 10, salah, to suspend, of which he 
thinks it ia the imperative Kal, with 71 paragogic, 


m0, in pause f OD. But this form is sup- 
ported by no parallel ‘instance. In accordance with 
his derivation, which is harsh, he interprets Selah 
to mean either “suspend the voice,” that is, “be 
silent,” a hint to the singers; or “raise, elevate 
the stringed instruments." In either case he re- 
gards it as denoting a pause in the song, which 
was filled up by an interlude played by the choir 
of levites. Ewald (Die Dichter des A. B. i. 179) 
arrives at substantially the same result by a differ- 


ent process. He derives Selah from 72D, sdlal, 
to rise, whence the substantive 70, which with 77 
paragogic becomes in pause m0 (comp. 1TH, 


froot “TT, root “T1717, Gen. xiv. 10). So far as 
the form of the word is concerned, this derivation 
is more tenable than the former. Ewald regards 
the phrase “ Higgaion, Selah,’’ in Ps. ix. 16 [17], 
as the full form, signifying “ music, strike up!” — 
an indication that the voices of the choir were to 
cease while the instruments alone came in. Heng- 
stenberg fullows Gesenius, De Wette, and others, 
in the rendering pzuse / but refers it to the con- 
tents of the psalm, and understands it of the silence 
of the music in order to give room for quiet reflec- 
tion. If this were the case, Selah at the end 
of a psalm would be supertiuous. The same 
Meaning of pause or end is arrived at by Fiirst 


(Hondo. . v.) who derives Selah from a root 90, 
salih, to cut off (a meaning which is perfectly. ar- 


bitrary), whence the substantive 4p, sél, which 
with 77 paragogic becomes in pause 20; a 
183 
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form which is without parallel. While etymolo- 
gists have recourse to such shifts as these, it can 
scarcely be expected that the true meaning of the 
word will he evolved by their investigations. In- 
deed the question is as far from solution as ever. 
Beyond the fact that Selah is a musical term, we 
know absolutely nothing about it, and are entirely 
in the dark as to its meaning. Sommer (tbl. 
Abhandl. i. 1-84) has devoted an elaborate dis- 
course to its explanation. After observing that 
Selah everywhere appears to mark critical 
moments in the religious consciousness of the 
Israelites, and that the music was employed to 
give expression to the energy of the poet's sen- 
timents on these occasions, he (p. 40) arrives at 
the conclusion that the word is used ‘*in those 
passages where, in the Temple Song, the choir of 
priests, who stood opposite to the stage occupied by 


the Levites, were to raise their trumpets (S40), 
and with the strong tones of this instrument mark 
the words just spoken, and bear them upwards to 
the hearing of Jehovah. Probably the Levite 
minstrels supported this priestly intercessory music 
by vigorously striking their harps and psalteries; 
whence the Greek expression Sidyarpa. ‘To this 
points, moreover, the fuller direction, ‘ Higgaion, 
Selah’ (Ps. ix. 16); the first word of which de- 
notes the whirr of the strinyed instruments (Ps. 
xcii. 3), the other the raising of the trumpets, both 
which were here to sound together. The less im- 
portant Higgatwn fell away, when the expression 
was abbreviated, and Selah alone remained.” Dr. 

Davidson (Jntr od, to the O. Tit. 248) with good 
reason rejects this explanation as labored and arti- 
ficial, though it is adopted by Keil in Hiivernick’s 
Einleitung (iii. 120-129). He shows that in some 
passages (ag Ps. xxxii. 4, 5, lii. 3, lv. 7, 8) the 
playing of the priests on the trumpets would be 
unsuitable, and proposes the following as bis own 
solution of the ditticulty: ‘The word denotes (e- 
vation or ascent, i. e. luud, clear. ‘The music 
which commonly accompanied the singing was soft 
and feeble. In cases where it was to burst in more 
strongly during the silence of the song, Selah was 
the sign. At the end of a verse or strophe, where 
it commonly stands, the music may have readily 
been strongest and loudest.” It may be remarked 
of this, as of all the other explanations which have 
been given, that it is mere conjecture, based on an 
etymology which, in any other language than He- 
brew, would at once be rejected as unsound. A 
few other opinions may be noticed as belonging to 
the history of the subject. Michaelis, in despair at 
being unable to assign any meaning to the word, 
regarded it as an abbreviation, formed by taking 
the first or other letters of three other words 
(Suppl. ad Lez. Hebr.), though he declines to 
conjecture what these may have been, and rejects 
at once the guess of Meibomius, who extracts the 
meaning da capo from the three words which he 
suggests. For other conjectures of this kind, see 
Eichhorn's Bibliothek, v. 545. Mattheson was of 

opinion that the passages where Selah oecurred 
were repeated either by the instruments or by 
another choir: hence he took it as equal to ritor- 
nello. Herder regarded it as marking a change of 

key; while Paulus Buryensis and Schindler as- 
signed to it no meaning, but looked upon it as an 





@ ® For a translation of this treatise by Prof. B. B. 
Edwards, see Bit. Sacra, v. 66-79. H. 
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enclitic word used to fill up the verse. Buxtorf 


(Lex. Hebv.) derived it from TT2D, saldh, to 
spread, lay low: hence used as a sign to lower the 
voice, like piano. In Eichhorn’s Bibliothek (v. 550) 
it is suggested that Selah may perhaps signify a 
scale in music, or indicate a rising or falling in the 
tone. Kister (Stud. und Krit. 1831) saw in it 
only a mark to indicate the strophical divisions of 
the Psalms, but its position in the middle of 
verses is ayainst this theory. Augusti (Pract. 
Finl. in d. Ps. p. 125) thought it was an exclama- 
tion, like hallelujah ! and the same view was taken 
by the late Prof. Lee (Heb. Gr. § 243, 2), who 
classes it among the interjections, and renders 
it praise! ‘or my own part,” he says, “I be- 
, an 


lieve it to be descended from the root ; ‘he 


blessed,’ etc., and used not unlike the word amen, 
or the dozelogy among ourselves.”’ If any further 
information be sought on this hopeless subject, 
it may be found in the treatises contained in 
Ugolini, vol. xxii., in Noldius (Concord. Part. 
Ann. et Vind. No. 1877), in Saalschiitz (Hebr. 
Poes. p. 346) and in the essay of Sommer quoted 
above. W.A. W. 


SE’LED (ToD fexultation]: aradd; [Vat. 
once AAgaAad:) Saled). One of the sons of Na- 
dab, a descendant of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 30). 


SELEMI’A (Salemia). One of the five men 
“ ready to write swiftly,” whom Esdras was com- 
manded to take (2 Esdr. xiv. 24). 


SELEMI’AS (ZeAeulas: om. in Vulg.). 
SHELEMIAH of the sons of Bani (1 Esdr. ix. 34; 
comp. Ezr. x. 39). 


SELEU’CIA (edrcvwera: Seleucia) was 
practically the seaport of ANTIOCH, as Ostia was 
of Rome, Neapolis of Philippi, Cenchrere of Cor- 
inth, and the Pireeus of Athens. The river Oron- 
tes, after flowing past Antioch, entered the sea not 
far from Seleucia. The distance between the two 
towns was about 16 miles. We are expressly 
told that St. Paul, in company with Barnabas, 
sailed from Seleucia at the beginning of his first 
missionary circuit (Acts. xiii. 4); and it is almost 
certain that he landed there on his return from it 
(xiv. 26). The name of the place shows at once 
that its history was connected with that line of 
Seleucide who reigned at Antioch from the death 
of Alexander the Great to the close of the Roman 
Republic, and whose dynasty had 80 close a con- 
nection with Jewish annals. This strong fortress 
and convenient seaport was in fact constructed by 
the first Seleucus, and here he was buried. It re- 
tained its importance in Roman times, and in St. 
Paul's day it bad the privileges of a free city (Plin. 
H. N. v.18). The remains are numerous, the 
most considerable being an immense excavation 
extending from the higher part of the city to the 
sea: but to us the most interesting are the two 
piers of the old harbor, which still bear the names 
of Paul and Barnabas. The masonry continues so 
good, that the idea of clearing out and repairing 
the harbor has recently been entertained. Ac- 
counts of Seleucia will be found in the narrative 
of the Auphrates Expedition by General Chesney, 
and in his papers in the Journal of the Royal Geo- 





a @ For a description of Seleucia, see Thomson's 
Tracels in Northern Syria, an article in the Bui. 
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graphical Society, and also in a paper by Dr. Yates. 
in the Museum of Classical Antiquities.¢ 
J. 8. H. 

SELEU’CUS (XéAeuxos: Seleucus) IV. 
Philopator, “king of Asia’’ (2 Macc. iii. 3), that 
is, of the provinces included in the Syrian mon- 
archy, according to the title claimed by the Seleu- 
cidz, even when they had lost their footing in Agia 
Minor (comp. 1 Mace. viii. 6, xi. 13, xii. 39, xiii. 
32), was the son and successor of Antiochus the 
Great. He took part in the disastrous battle of 
Magnesia (B. c. 190), and three years afterwards, 
on the death of his father, ascended the throne. 
He seems to have devoted himself to strengthening 
the Syrian power, which had been broken down at 
Magnesia, seeking to keep on good terms with Rome 
and Egypt till he could find a favorable opporta- 
nity for war. He was, however, murdered, after a 
reign of twelve years (B. C. 175), by Heliodorus, 
one of his own courtiers [HELIODORUS], “ neither 
in [sudden] anger nor in battle '’ (Dan. xi. 20, and 
Jerome, ad lc.), but by ambitious treachery, 
without having effected anything of importance. 
His son Demetrius I. Soter [DEMETRIUS], whom 
he had sent, while still a boy, as a hostage to Rome, 
after a series of romantic adventures gained the 
crown in 162 B. c. (1 Mace. vii. 1; 2 Mace. xiv. 1). 
The general policy of Seleucus towards the Jews, 
like that of his father (2 Macc. iii. 2, 3, sad 
ZéAevKoyv), was conciliatory, as the possession of 
Palestine was of the highest importance in the 
prospect of an Egyptian war; and he undertook a 
large share of the expenses of the Temple-service 
(2 Macc. iii. 3,6). On one occasion, by the false 
representations of Simon, a Jewish officer [Smaon, 
3], he was induced to make an attempt to carry 
away the treasures deposited in the Temple, by 
means of the same Heliodorus who murdered him. 
The attempt signally failed, but it does not appear 
that he afterwards showed any resentment against 
the Jews (2 Macc. iv. 5,6); though his want of 
money to pay the enormous tribute due to the Ro- 
mans [AnTiocHus III., vol. i. p. 115) may have 
compelled him to raise extraordinary revenues, for 
which cause he is described in Daniel as ‘+a raiser 
of taxes’? (Dan. xi. 4c.; Liv. xli. 19). 

B. F. W. 

SEM (fu: Sem). SHEM the patriarch (Luke 

iii. 36). 


SEMACHI’AH (WWIDD: YaBaxla; [Vat 
LaBaxera;] Alex. Zapuaxias: Samachias). One 
of the sons of Sbhemaiah, the son of Obed-@lom 
(1 Chr. xxvi. 7). 

SEM’EI (Xeuet; [Vat. Seueec:] Semes). 
1. SHIMEI of the sons of Hashum (1 Esdr. ix. 33; 
comp. Ezr. x. 33). 

2. (Xeuetas; [Vat. Zeueesas; FA. Zeperas)). 
SHIMEI, the ancestor of Mordecai (Esth. xi. 2). 

3. (Zeuet: [Tisch. Treg. Xeneeiv]). The 
father of Mattathias in the genealogy of Jesus 
Christ (Luke iii. 26). 

SEMEL’LIUS (SapuéaAAws; [Alex. also Xe- 
peAAtos, SeBeAdAros:] Sadellius). Surmewar the 
scribe (1 Esdr. ii. 16, 17, 25, 30; comp. Ezr. iv.). 

SEMIS (Xeuets; [Vat. Zevoeis; Ald. Sepuls:] 
Semeis). SHIMEI the Jevite in the time of Ezra 
(1 Esdr. ix. 23; comp. Ezr. x. 23). 





Sacra, v. 451 ff. He mentions the incidents of a ride 
of five hours from Seleucia to Antioch. HL 
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SEMITIC LANGUAGES. [SuEsm1c 
LANGUAGES. } 


SENA‘AH (7TSID [thorny]: [Zevad, Zar 
wd, "Agavd; Vat.) ZYaava, Zavava; [in Neb. 
iii. 3, Vat. Aga», FA. Acavaa; Alex. in Ezr. 
evvaa:] Senaa). The “children of Senaah” 
are enumerated amongst the “ people of Israel '’ 
who returned from the Captivity with Zerubbabel 
(Ezr. ii. 35; Neh. vii. 38). In Neh. iii. 8, the 
name is given with the article has-Senaah. 

The names in these lists are mostly those of 
towns; but Senaah does not occur elsewhere in the 
Bible as attached to a town.¢ 

The Magdal-Senna, or “great Senna” of Eu- 
sebius and Jerome, seven miles N. of Jericho 
(Orom. * Senna’’), however, is not inappropriate 
in position. ‘There is a variation in the numbers 
given by Ezra and Nehemiah; but even adopting 
the smaller figure, it is difficult to understand 
how the people of Senaah should have been 80 
much more numerous than those of the other places 
in the catalogue. Bertheau (Azeg. Handb.) sug- 
gests that Senaah represents not a single place but 
a district; but there is nothing to corroborate 
this. 


In the parallel passages of 1 Eadras (iv. 23) the 
name is given ANNAAS, and the number 3,330. 
G 


® SENATE occurs in the N. T. only in Acts 
v.21, the translation of yyepoucia, also peculiar to 
that place. As ouvé8pioy accompanies the term, it 
cannot be equivalent to Sanhedrim, but must denote 
a branch of that body, and no doubt, as the affinity 
of meaning itself indicates, is interchangeable with 
rpecBuréptoy, *eldership,"’ one of the three classes 
(priests, elders, scribes) collectively designated as 
the Sanhedrim (see Acts iv.5). We find yepouola 
in 1 Mace. xii. 6; 2 Macc. i. 10, iv. 44, xi. 27; 
3 Macc. i. 8, where it designates the highest Jewish 
Council of that earlier period, but whether the Coun- 
cil was then organized precisely like the Sanhedrim 
in the time of the Saviour is not easily determined. 
(See Fritzsche, Handb. zu den Apokryphen, iii. 
184 f.) The Latin Vulgate renders yepovola by 
senatus and senivres. On the general topic, see in 
the Dictionary, ELDERS; SANHEDRIM. H. 


SE’N EH (TID [thorn]: Zevvd, [Vat. Epv- 
vaap;] Alex. omits: Sene). ‘The name of one of the 
two isolated rocks which stood in the “ passage of 
Michmash,"' at the time of the adventure of Jona- 
than and his armor-bearer (1 Sam. xiv. 4). 1 was 
the southern one of the two (ver. 5), and the near- 
est to Geba. The name in Hebrew meana a “ thorn,”’ 
or thorn-bush, and is applied elsewhere only to the 
memorable thorn of Horeb; but whether it refers 
in this instance to the shape of the rock, or to the 
growth of serch upon it, we cannot ascertain. The 

is more consistent with analogy. It is re- 
markable that Josephus (B. J. v. 2, §1), in de- 
acribing the route of Titus from the north to Jeru- 
salem, mentions that the last encampment of his 
atmy was at a spot ‘which in the Jews’ tongue is 
called the valley’ or perhaps the plain “of thorns 
(dxarOiy abAdy), near a certain village called Ga- 
bathsaouk,,”” i. e. Gibeath of Saul. The ravine of 
Michmash is about four miles from the hill which 
ia, with tolerable certainty, identified with Gibeab. 





@ The rock of Smxea of 1 Sem. xiv. 4 is hardly ap- 
propriate. 
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This distance is perhaps too great to suit Josephus’ 
expression; still the point is worth notice.  G. 


SE/NIR (3D [coat of mail]: [Zavlp, Xe- 
velp; Alex.) Zaveip, (and so Vat. in 1 Chr. :] Sanir). 
This name occurs twice in the A. V., namely, 1 Chr. 
v. 23, and Ez. xxvii. 5; but it should be found in 
two other passages, in each of which the Hebrew 
word is exactly similar to the above, namely, Deut. 
iii. 9, and Cant. iv. 8. In these it appears in the 
A. V.as SHENIR. Even this slight change is un- 
fortunate, since, as one of the few Ainorite words pre- 
served, the name possesses an interest which should 
have protected it from the addition of a sinyle letter. 
It isthe Amorite name for the mountain in the north 
of Palestine which the Hebrews called HERMON, and 
the Pheenicians Sik1oN; or perhaps it was rather 
the name for a portion of the mountain than the 
whole. In 1 Chr. v. 23, and Cant. iv. 8, Hermon 
and it are mentioned as distinct. Abulfeda (ed. 
Kohler, p. 164, quoted by Gesenius) reports that 
the part of Anti-Lebanon nortA of Damascus — that 
usually denominated Jebel esh-Shurky, “the East 
Mountain ’ — was in his day called Senir. The use 
of the word in Ezekiel is singular. In describing 
Tyre we should naturally expect to find the Pha- 
nician name (Sirion) of the mountain employed, 
if the ordinary Israelite name (Hermon) were dis- 
carded. ‘That it is not so may show that in the 
time of Ezekiel the name of Senir had lost its orig- 
inal significance as an Amorite name, and was ein- 
ployed without that restriction. 

The Targum of Joseph on 1 Chr. v. 23 (ed. Beck) 


renders Senir by ‘T7] YTWMD “TAB, of which 
the most probable translation is “the mountain of 
the plains of the Perizzites.’’ In the edition of 

’ 
Wilkins the text is altered to “YS SND ©, 
«the mountain that corrupteth fruits,” in agree- 
ment with the Targums on Deut. iii. 9, though it 
is there given as the equivalent of Sirion. Which 
of these is the original it is perhaps impossible now 
to decide. ‘The former has the slight consideration 
in its favor, that the Hivites are specially mentioned 
as “under Mount Hermon,” and thus may have 
been connected or confounded with the Perizzites; 
or the reading may have arisen from mere caprice, 
as that of the Sam. version of Deut. iii. 9 appears 
to have done. [See SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, 
p- 2812 .] : 

SENNACH’ERIB or SENNACHE’RIB 
(AY"WQD [see below]: (Rom. in 2 K. and 2 
Chr.] Xevvaxnplu, [in Is.] Xevvaxnpeiu; [Vat 
Alex. and Sin. Xevvaynpecm throughout, exc. 2 K. 
xviii. 13, Alex. Yevay., and Is. xxxvii. 21, Sin. 
-xnpiui] ZevaxhpiBos, Joseph.; avaxdpiBos, 
Herod.: Sennicherib) was the son and successor of 
Sargon. [SAKGON. His name in the original is 
read as Tsin-akki-irib, which is understood to mean, 
‘‘ Sin (or the Moon) increases brothers: ’’ an indica- 
tion that be was not the first-born of his father. ‘The 
LXX. have thus approached much more nearly to 
the native articulation than the Jews of Palestine, 
having kept the vowel-sounds almost exactly, and 
merely changed the labial at the close from B to p- 
Josephus has been even more entirely correct, hav- 
ing only added the Greek nominatival ending. 

We know little or nothing of Sennacherib during 
his father's lifetime. From his name, and from & 
circumstance related by Polyhistor, we may gather 
that he was not the eldest son, and not the heir to 
the crown till the year before his father's death. 
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Polyhistor (following Berosus) related that the trib- | tection of Egypt, which seems to have been regarded 


utary kingdom of Babylon was held by a brother 
—who would doubtless be an elder brother — of 
Sennacherib's, not long before that prince came to 
the throne (Beros. Fi. 12). Sennacherib’s brother 
was succeeded bv a certain Hagisa, who reigned 
only a month, being murdered by Merodach-Bala- 
dan, who then took the throne and held it six 
months. These events belong to the year B. Cc. 703, 
which seems to have been the last year of Sargon. 
Sennacherib mounted the throne B.c. 702. His 
first efforts were directed to crushing the revolt of 
Babylonia, which he invaded with a large army. 
Merodach-Baladan ventured on a battle, but was 
defeated and driven from the country. Sennacherib 
then made Belibus, an officer of his court, viceroy, 
and, quitting Babylonia, ravaged the lands of the 
Aramean tribes on the Tigris and Euphrates, 
whence he carried off 200,000 captives. In the 
ensuing year (B.C. 701) he made war upon the 
independent tribes in Mount Zagros, and penetrated 
thence to Media, where he reduced a portion of the 
nation which had been previously independent. In 
his third year (B. c. 700) he turned his arms towards 
the west, chastised Sidon, took tribute from Tyre, 
Aradus, and the other Pheenician cities, as well as 
from Edom and Ashdod, besieged and captured 
Ascalon, made war on Egypt, which was still de- 
pendent on Ethiopia, took Libnah and Lachish on 
the Egyptian frontier, and, having probably con- 
cluded a convention with his chief enemy,@ finally 
marched avainst Hezekiah, king of Judah. Heze- 
kiah, apparently, had not only revolted and with- 
held his tribute, but had intermeddled with the 
affairs of the Philistian cities, and given his support 
to the party opposed to the influence of Assyria. 
It was at this time that “Sennacherib came up 
against all the fenced cities of Judah, and took 
them” (2 K. xviii. 13). There can be no doubt 
that the record which he has left of bis campaign 
against “ Hiskiah '’ in his third year, is the war 
with Hezekiah so brietly touched in the four verses 
of this chapter (vv. 13-16). The Jewish monarch 
was compelled to make a most humble submission. 
He agreed to bear whatever the Great King laid 
upon him; and that monarch, besides carrying off 
a rich booty and more than 200,000 captives, ap- 
pointed him a fixed tribute of 300 talents of silver, 
and 30 talents of gold. He also deprived him of a 
considerable portion of his territory, which he be- 
stowed on the petty kings of Ashdod, Ekron, and 
Gaza. Having made these arrangements. he left 
Palestine and returned into his own country. 

In the following year (B.C. 699), Sennacherib 
invaded Babylonia fur the second time. Merodach- 
Baladan continued to have a party in that country, 
where his brothers still resided; and it may be 
auspected that the viceroy, Belibus, either secretly 
favored his cause, or at any rate was remiss in 
opposing it. The Assyrian monarch, therefore, 
took the field in person, defeated a Chaldean chief 
who had taken up arms on belialf of the banished 
king, expelled the king's brothers, and displacing 
Belibus, put one of his own sons on the throne iu 
his stead. 

It was perhaps in this same year that Sen- 
nacherib made his second expedition into Palestine. 
Hezekiah had ayain revolted, and claimed the pro- 


@ The impression on clay of the seal of Sabaco, found 
in Sennacherib’s palace at Koyunjik, bad probably 
been appended to this treaty. 


by Sennacherib as the true cause of the Syrian 
troubles. Instead, therefore, of besieging Jeru- 
salem, the Assyrian king marched past it to the 
Egyptian frontier, attacked once more Lachish and 
Libnah, but apparently failed to take them, sent 
messengers from the former to Hezekiah (2 K. 
xviii. 17), and on their return without his subinia- 
sion wrote him a threatening letter (2 K. xix. 14), 
while he still continued to press the war against 
Egypt, which had called in the assistance of Tir- 
hakah, king of Ethiopia (ibid. ver. 9). Tirhakah 
was hastening to the aid of the Egyptians, but prob- 
ably had not yet united his troope with theirs, 
when an event occurred which relieved both Egypt 
and Judea from their danger. In one night the 
Assyrians lost either by a pestilence or by some 
more awful manifestation of Divine power, 185.000 
men! ‘The camp immediately broke up —the king 
tled — the Egyptians, naturally enough, as the de- 
struction happened upon their borders, ascribed it to 
their own guds, and made a boast of it centuries after 
(Herod. ii. 141). Sennacherib reached his capital 
in safety, and was not deterred, by the terrible dis- 
aster which had befallen his arms, from engaging 
in other wars, though he seems thenceforward to 
have carefully avoided Palestine. In his fifth year 
he led an expedition into Armenia and Media; after 
which, from his sixth to his eighth year, he was 
engaged in wars with Susiana and Babylonia. From 
this point his annals fail us. 

Sennacherib reigned twenty-two years. The date 
of his accession is fixed by the Canon of Ptolemy to 
B. C. 702, the first year of Belibus or Elibus. The 
date of his death is marked in the same document 
by the accession of Asaridanus (Ksar-Haddon) to 
the throne of Babylon in B. c. 680. The monuments 
are in exact conformity with these dates, for the 
22d year of Sennacherib has been found upon 
them, while they have not furnished any notice of 
a later year. 

It is impossible to reconcile these dates with the 
chronology of Hezekish's reign, according to the 
numbers of the present Hebrew text. Those num- 
bers assign to Hezekiah the space between B. Cc. 726 
and #. C. 697. Consequently the first invasion of 
Sennacherib falls into Hezekiah's tecenty-serenth 
year instead of his fourteenth, as stated in 2 K. 
xviii. 13, and Is. xxxvi. 1. Various solutions have 
been proposed of this dithiculty. According to some, 
there has been a dislocation as well as an alteration 
of the text. Originally the words ran, “ Now it 
came to pass in the fourteenth year of king Heze- 
kiah, that the king of Assyria [Sargon] came up 
against the fenced cities of Judah.” Then followed 
ch. xx. (Is. xxxviii.) — In those days was Hezekiah 
sick unto death,’’ etc.; after which came the nar- 
rative of Sennacherib’s two invasions. [See HEZE- 
KIAH.] Another suggestion is, that the year has 
been altered in 2 K. xviii. 13 and Is. xxxvi. 1, by a 
scribe, who, referring the narrative in ch. xx. (Is. 
xxxviii.) to the period of Sennacherib’s first inva- 
sion, concluded (from xx. 6) that the whole 
pened in Lezekiah's fourteenth year (Rawlinson's 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 479, note 2), and therefore 
boldly changed ‘twenty-seventh”’ into © fyur 
teenth.” 

Sennacherib was one of the most magnificent of 
the Assyrian kings. He seems to have been the 
first who fixed the seat of government permanently 
at Nineveh, which he carefully repaired and adorned 
with splendid buildings. His greatest work is the 
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grand palace at Koyunjik, which covered a space of 
above eight acres, and was adorned throughout with 
sculpture of finished execution. He built also, or 
repaired, a second palace at Nineveh on the mound 
of Nebbi Yunus, confined the Tigris to its channel 
by an embankment of brick, restored the ancient 
aqueducts which had gone to decay, and gave to 
Nineveh that splendor which she thenceforth re- 
tained till the ruin of the empire. He also erected 
monuments in distant countries. It is his memorial 
which still remains @ at the mouth of the Neahr-el- 
Kelb on the coast of Syria, side by side with an 
inscription of Rameses the Great, recording his con- 
quests six centuries earlier. 

Of the death of Sennacherib nothing is known 
beyond the brief statement of Scripture, that “as 
he was worshipping in the house of Nisroch (?), his 
god, Adrammelech and Sharezer his sons smote him 
with the sword, and escaped into the land of Ar- 
menia’’ (2 K. xix. 37; Is. xxxvii. 38). It is curious 
that Moses of Chorene and Alexander Polybistor 
should both call the elder of these two sons by a 
different name (Ardumazanes or Argamozanus); 
and it is still more curious that Abydenus, who 
generally drew from Berosus, should interpose a king 
Nergilus between Sennacherib and Adrammelech, 
and make the latter be slain by Esarhaddon (Euseb. 
Chr. Can. i. 9; comp. i. 5, and see also Mos. Chor. 
Arm. Hist. i. 22). Moses, on the contrary, confirms 
the escape of both brothers, and mentions the parts 
of Armenia where they settled, and which were 
afterwards peopled by their descendants. G. KR. 


SEN U’AH (“RAID [dristling, Ges.) :"Aca- 
va: Senna). Properly ‘Hassenuah, with the def. 
article. A Benjamite, the father of Judah, who 
was second over the city after the return from Baby- 
lon (Neh. xi.9). In 1 Chr. ix, 7, “Judah the son 
of Senuah "’ is ‘‘ Hodaviah the son of Hasenuah.”’ 
(HAsENUAH.] 


SEO’RIM (ayadip [barley]: Xewplu; [Vat. 
Lecwperu:} Alex. Yewpiy: Seorim). The chief of 


the fourth of the twenty-four courses of priests in- 
stituted by David (1 Chr. xxiv. 8). 


SE’PHAR (TDD [book]: Zagnpd; Alex. Za- 
gypa: Sephar). It is written, after the enumera- 
tion of the sons of Joktan, “and their dwelling was 
from Mesha as thou goest unto Sephar, a mount of 
the east’? (Gen. x. 30). The immigration of the 
Joktanites was probably from west to east, as we 
have shown in ARABIA, MESHA, etc., and they oc- 
cupied the southwestern portion of the peninsula. 
The undoubted identifications of Arabian places 
and tribes with their Joktanite originals are in- 
cluded within these limits and point to Sephar as 
the eastern boundary. There appears to be little 
doubt that the ancient sea-port town called Dhu- 
Jari or Zafari, and Dhafar or Zifur, without 
the inflexional termination, represents the Biblical 
site or district: thus the etymology is sufficiently 
near, and the situation exactly ayrees with the re- 
quirements of the case. Accordingly, it has been 
generally accepted as the Sephar of Genesis. But 
the etymological fitness of this site opens out an- 


@ It has been stated that in 1861 the French occu- 
pasts of Syria destroyed this tablet, and replaced it by 
an inscription in their own honor; but such an act 
of barbarism seems scarcely possible in the nineteenth 
century. 

b Abu-l-Fidi has fallen into an absurd error in his 
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other question, inasmuch as there are no less than 
four places bearing the same name, besides several 
others bearing names that are merely variations 
from the same root. The frequent recurrence of 
these variations is curious; but we need only here 
concern ourselves with the four first named places, 
and of these two only are important to the subject 
of this article. They are of twofold importance, as 
bearing on the site of Sepbar, and as being closely 
connected with the ancient history of the Joktanite 
kingdom of Southern Arabia, the kingdom founded 
by the tribes sprung from the sons of Joktan. The 
following extracts will put in a clear light what the 
best Arabian writers themselves say on the subject. 
The first is from the most important of the Arabic 
Lexicons: — 


aad 


%“ Dhafari (Lab) is a town of the Yemen; 


one says, ‘He who enters Dha/ari learns the Him- 
yeritic.” . . . . Es-Sdghanee says, ‘In the Yemen 
are four places, every one of which is called Dha- 
Jari; two cities and two fortresses. The two 
cities are Dhufari-l-Hakl, near Sun'a, two days’ 
journey from it on the south; and the Tubbaas 
used to abide there, and it is said that it is San‘a 
[itself}. In relation to it is called the onyx of 
Dhafari. (lbn-es-Sikkeet says that the onyx of 
Dhufari is so called in relation to Dhafari- Asad, 
a city in the Yemen.) Another is in the Yeinen, 
near Virbdt, in the extremity of the Yemen, and 
is known by the name of Diufari-s-Sahib [that is, 
of the sea-coast], and in relation to it is called the 
Kust-Dhafart [either costus or aloes-wood], that 
is, the wood with which one fumigates, because it 
is brought thither from India, and from it to [the 
rest of |] the Yemen.’ . .. . And it Yakoot meant, 
for he said, ‘ Dhafart.... is acity in the ex- 
tremity of the Yemen, near to Ksh-Shihr.’ As to 
the two fortresses, one of them is a fortress on the 
south of San‘a, two days’ journey from it, in the 
country of [the tribe of } Benvo-.Murad, and it is 
ealled Dhafarit-Wadiyeyn [that is, of the Two 
Valleys]. It is also called Dhafari-Zeyd; and 
another is on the north thereof, also two days’ jour- 
ney from it, in the country of /emdun, and is 
called Dhafari-dh-Dhahir” (Tdj-el- Arovs, MS., 
s. v.).0 

Yakoot, in his Homonymous Dictionary (£+ 
Mushturak, a. v.) says: “ Dhafari is a celebrated 
city in the extremity of the country of the Yemen, 
between 'Oman and Mirbat, on the shore of the 
sea of [ndia: I have been informed of this by one 
who has seen it prosperous, abounding in good 
things. It is near Ash-Shihr. Dhafari-Zeyd isa 
fortreas in the Yemen, in the territory of Hutd; 
and Dhafari is a city near to San‘a, and in relation 
to it is called the Mkafart onyx; in it was the 
abode of the kings of Himyer, and of it was said, 
‘He who enters Viafari learns the Himyeritic;’ — 
and it is said that San‘a itself is Dhafari.” 

Lastly, in the Geographical Dictionary called the 
Marasid, which ie ascribed to Yakoot, we read, 
8. v.: “ Dhufdri: two cities in the Yemen, one of 


Geography, noticed by M. Fresnel ([Ve Lettre, p. 317). 
He endeavors to prove that the two Za/faris were only 
one, by supposing that the inland town, which he 
places only twenty-four leagues from San’a, was orig- 
inally on the sea-coast. 
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them near to San‘a, in relation to which is called 
the Dhafart onyx: in it was the dwelling of the 
kings of Hlimyer; and it is said that Dhafart is the 
city of San‘a itself. And Dhufari of this day is a 
city on the shore of the sea of India, between it and 
Mirbat are five parasangs of the territories of #sh- 
Shikr, [and it is] near to Suhur, and Mirbat is the 
other anchorage besides Dhafait. Frankincense is 
only found on the mountain of Dhafuri of Esh- 
Shihr.” 

‘These extracts show that the city of Dhafari 
near San'a was very little known to the writers, 
and that little only by tradition: it was even sup- 
posed to he the same as, or another name for 
Sun'a, and its site had evidently fallen into obliv- 
ion at their day. But the seaport of this name 
was a celebrated city, still flourishing, and identified 
on the authority of an eye-witness. M. Fresnel has 
endeavored to prove that this city, and not the 
western one, was the Himyerite capital; and cer- 
tainly his opinion appears to be borne out by most 
of the facts that have been brought to light. 
Niebuhr, however, mentions the ruins of Dha/art 
near Yereem, which would be those of the western 
city (Descr. p. 206). While Dhafari is often 
mentioned as the capital in the history of the Him- 
yerite kingdom (Caussin, Assai, i. passim), it was 
also in the later times of the kingdom the seat of a 
Christian Church (Philostorgius, //ist. Eccles. iii. 4). 

But, leaving this curious point, it remains to 
give what is known respecting Dha/ari the sea- 
port, or as it will be more convenient to call it, 
after the usual pronunciation, Zafur. All the evi- 
dence is clearly in favor of this site being that of 
the Sephar of the Bible, and the identification has 
accordingly been generally accepted by critics. 
More accurately, it appears to preserve the name 
inentioned in Gen. x. 30, and to be in the district 
anciently so named. It is situate on the coast, in 
the province of Hudramdict, and near to the district 
which adjoins that province on the east, called £sh- 
Shihr (or, as M. Fresnel says it is pronounced in 
the modern Himveritic, Shhév). Wellsted savs of 
it, “ Dogar is situated beneath a lofty mountain ” 
(ii. 453). In the Marasid it is said, as we have 
seen, that frankincense (in the author's time) was 
found only in the “mountain of Dhafart;" and 
Niebuhr (Descr. p. 248) says that it exports the 
best frankincense. M. Fresnel gives almost all that 
is known of the present state of this old site in his 
Lettres sur 0 Hist. des Arabes avant C /slamiane 
(Ve Lettre, Journ. Asiat. iii¢ série, tome v.). Za- 
Jar, he tells us, pronounced by the modern inhal- 
itants “ Isfor,”’ is now the name of a series of vil- 
lages situate some of them on the shore, and some 
close to the shore, of the Indian Ocean, between 
Mirbat and Ras-Sayir, extending a distance of two 
days’ journey, or 17 or 18 hours, from east to west. 
Proceeding in this direction, those near the shore 
are named TJakuh, Ad-D:«hareez, ELReleed, kl- 
Hafeh, Salahah, and Awkad. The first four are on 
the sea-shore, and the last two at a small distance 
from it. /-Beleed, otherwise called Harkam, is, 
in M. Fresnel's opinion, the ancient Zafar. It is 
in ruins, but ruins that attest its former prosperity. 
The inhabitants were celebrated for their hospital- 
ity. ‘There are now only three or four inhabited 


@ Obtained by taking the prefixed preposition as 


part of the name — T7502; and at the same time 
rejecting the final D. 
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houses in El-Beleed. It is on a small peninsula 
lving between the ocean and a bay, and the port is 
on the land side of the town. In the present day, 
during nearly the whole of the year, at least at low 
tide, the bay is a lake, and the peninsula an isth- 
mus, but the lake is of sweet water. In the rainy 
season, Which is in the spring, it is a gulf, of sweet 
water at low tide and of salt water at high tide. 
The classical writers mention Sapphar metrop- 
olis (Xaxr@dpa yntpdwodcs) or Saphar (in Anon, 
Peril. p. 274), in long. 889, lat. 14° 30’, according 
to Ptol., the capital of the Sappharitse (Sawg@apiras), 
placed by Ptol. (vi. 6, § 25) near the Homerite; 
but their accounts are obscure, and probably from 
hearsay. In later times, as we have already said, 
it was the seat of a Christian Church: one of three 
which were founded A. D. 343, by permission of the 
reigning Tubbaa, in Dhafurt (written Tapharun, 
Tdqapor, by Vhilostorgius, //tst. Eccles. iii. 4), in 
‘Aden, and on the shores of the Persian Gulf. 
Theophilus, who was sent with an embassy by or- 
der of the emperor Constantine to effect this pur- 
pose, was the first bishop (Cuussin, i. 111 ff). In 
the reigh of Abrahah (A. p. 537-570), S. Gregen- 
tius was bishop of these churches, having been sent 
by the Patriarch of Alexandria (cf. authorities cited 
by Caussin, i. 142-145). E. 8. P. 


SEPH’ARAD (TIED [sce below]: Targ. 


MOSER, t. e. “ Ispania"’: és "Eppaéd, in both 
MSS.: in Bospore). A name which occurs in 
Obad. ver. 20 only, as that of a place in which the 
Jews of Jerusalem were then held in captivity, and 
whence they were to return to possess the cities of 
the south. 

Its situation has always been a matter of un- 
certainty, and cannot even now be said to be 
settled. 

1. The reading of the LXX. given above, and 
followed by the Arabic Version, is probably a mere 
conjecture, though it may point to a moditied form 
of the name in the then original, namely, Sepha- 
rath. In Jerome's copy of the LAX. it appears to 
have been Evgpdrns, since (Comm, in Ald.) he 
renders their version of the verse transmigratw Je- 
rusalem uaque kuphrathem, This is certainly ex- 
tremely ingenious, but will hardly hold water when 
we turn it back into Hebrew. 

2. The reading of the Vulgate, Bosporus,¢ was 
adopted by Jerome from his Jewish instructor, 
who considered it to be “the place to which Ha- 
drian had transported the captives from .Jerusalem ” 
(Comm. in Abdiam). This interpretation Jerome 
did not accept, but preferred rather to treat Seph- 
arad as connected with a similar Assyrian word 
signifying a * boundary,’’ and to consider the pas- 
save as denoting the dispersion of the Jews into all 
reyions. 

We have no means of knowing to which Bospo- 
rus Jerome's teacher alluded — the Cinimerian or 
the Thracian. If the former (Strait of )'enz-kale), 
which was in Iberia, it is not impossille that this 
Rabbi, as ignorant of geography outside the Holy 
Land as most of his brethren, confounded it with 
Iberia in Spain, and thus agreed with the rest of 
the Jews whose opinions have come down to us. If 
the latter (Strait of Constantinople), then he may 
be taken as confirming the most modern opinion 
(noticed below), that Sepharad was Sardis in Lydia. 

The Targum Jonathan (see above) and the 
Peshito-Syriac, and from them the modern Jews, 
interpret Sepharad as Spain (Ispamia and Ispania), 
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one common variation of which name, Hesperia 
(Dict. of Geogr. i. 10746), does certainly bear con- 
siderable resemblance to Sepharad; and so deeply 
bas this taken root that at the present day the 
Spanish Jews, who form the chief of the two 
great sections into which the Jewish nation is 
divided, are called by the Jews themselves the 
Sephardim, German Jews being known as the 
-Ashkenazim,  _ 

It is difficult to suppose that either of these can 
be the true explanation of Sepharad. The proph- 
ecy of Obadiah has every appearance of referring to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and there is no reason to believe that any Jews had 
been at that early date transported to Spain. 

3. Others have sugyested the identity of Seph- 
arad with Sipphara in Mesopotamia, but that is 
more probably SEPHARVAIM. 

4. The name has perhaps been discovered in 
the cuneiform Persian inscriptions of Naksh-i-Rus- 
fum and Bchistun; and also in a list of Asiatic na- 
tions given by Niebuhr (Aciseé. ii. pl. 31). In the 
latter it occurs between Ka Ta Pa TUK (Cappa- 
docia) and Ta UNA (Ionia). De Sacy was the 
first to propose the identification of this with Seph- 
arah, and subsequently it was suggested by Lassen 
that S Pa Ra D was identical with Sardis, the an- 
cient capital of Lydia. This identification is ap- 
proved of by Winer, and adopted by Dr. Pusey 
(/atrod. to Obad. p. 232, note, also p. 245). In 
support of this, Fiirst (Handicd. ii. 95 a) points 
out that Antigonus (cir. B. c. 320) may very prob- 
ably have taken some of his Jewish captives to Sar- 
dis; but it is more consistent with the apparent 
date of Obadiah’s prophecy to believe that he is 
referring to the event mentioned by Joel (iii. 6), 
when “children of Judah and Jerusalem" were 
sold to the ‘sons of the Javanim’’ (Ionians), 
which — as the first captivity that had befallen 
the kingdom of Judah, and a transportation to a 
strange land, and that beyond the sea —could 
hardly fail to make an enduring impression upon 
the nation. 

5. Ewald (Propheten, i, 404) considers that 
Sepharad has a connection with Zarephath in the 
preceding verse; and while deprecating the  pen- 
etration '’ of those who have discovered the name 
in a cuneiform inscription, suggests that the true 
reading is Sepharam, and that it is to be found 
in a place three hours from Akka, ¢. e. doubtless 
the modern Shefa ’Omar, a place of much an- 
cient repute and veneration among the Jews of 
Palestine (see Zunz, note to “ Parchi,” p. 428); 
but it is not obvious how a residence within the 
Holy Land can have been spoken of as a captivity, 
and there are considerable differences in the form 
of the two names. 

6. Michaelis (Suppl. No. 1778) has devoted 
some space to this name; and, among other con- 
jectures, ingeniously suggests that the “ Spartans’”’ 
of 1 Macc. xii. 5 are accurately “ Sepharadites.” 
This suggestion, however, does not appear to have 
stood the test of Ister investigation. [See Spar- 
TANS. } G. 


@ When Pliny places Hippara or Sippara on the 
Narragam (Nahr Agam), instead of on the Euphrates, 
his reference is to the artificial channel which branched 
of from the Euphrates at Sippara, and led to the 


great lake (Chald. NSN) excavated by Nebuchadnes- 
gar. Abydenus called this branch “ Aracanus” 
CApdxavos), Ar Akan (FY. 10). 
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SEPHARVAIM (DYED [see below): 
Serpapovaty, "Erdapovain: Sepharvaim) is men- 
tioned by Sennacherib in his letter to Hezekiah as 
a city whose king had been unable to resist the 
Assyrians (2 K. xix. 13; Is. xxxvii. 13; comp. 
2 K. xviii. 34). It is coupled with Hena and 
Ava, or Ivah, which were towns on the Euphrates 
above Babylon. Again, it is mentioned, in 2 K. 
xvii. 24, as one of the places from which colonists 
were transported to people the desolate Samaria, 
after the Israelites had been carried into captivity, 
where it was again joined with Ava, and also with 
Cuthah and Babylon. These indications are enough 
to justify us in identifying the place with the 
famous town of Sippara, on the Euphrates above 
Babylon (Ptol. v. 18), which was near the site of 
the modern Mosaib. Sippara was mentioned by 
Berosus as the place where, according to him, 
Xithrus (or Noah) buried the records of the ante- 
diluvian world at the time of the Deluge, and from 
which his posterity recovered them afterwards. 
(Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii. 501, iv. 280.) Abydenus 
calls it wéAw Ziwwapnvey (Fr. 9), and says that 
Nebuchadnezzar excavated a vast lake in its vicin- 
ity for the purposes of irrization. Pliny seems to 
intend the same place by his “ oppida Hippareno- 
rum ’’¢— where, according to him, was a great 
seat of the Chaldaic learning (//. N. vi. 30). The 
plural form here used by Pliny may be compared 
with the dual form in use among the Jews; and 
the explanation of both is to be found in the fact 
that there were two Sipparas, one on either side 
of the river. Berosus called Sippara, “a city of 
the sun”’ (‘HAfouv wéAcy); and in the inscriptions 
it bears the same title, being called 7sipar sha 
Shamas, or “ Sippara of the sun ’' — the sun being 
the chief object of worship there. Hence the Se- 
pharvites are said, in 2 K. xvii. 31, to have “ burnt 
their children in the fire to Adrammelech and 
Anammelech, the gods of Sepharvaim " — these 
two distinct deities representing respectively the 
male and female powers of the sun, as Lunus and 
Luna represented the male and female powers of 
the moon among the Romans. G. R. 


* SE’PHARVITES (OIMSD: Lexpap- 
ovaiu; Vat. Ledpapouy; Alex. Yedpapovaim: 


SEPHELA 


ht qui evant de Sepharvaim), 2 K. xvii. 31. The 
people of SEPHARVAIM. H. 
SEPHE’LA (4 Xegnad: Sephela). The 


Greek form of the ancient word has-Shéfélah 


(TET), the native name for the southern di- 
vision of the low-lying flat district which intervenes 
between the central highlands of the Holy Land 
and the Mediterranean, the other and northern por- 
tion of which was known as SHARON. ‘The name 
occurs throughout the topographical records of 
Joshua, the historical works, and the topographical 
passages in the Prophets; always with the article 
pretixed, and always denoting the same region 
(Deut. i. 7; Josh. ix. 1, x. 40, xi. 2, 16 4, xii. 8, 
xv. 33; Judg. i. 9; 1 K. x. 27; 1 Chr. xxvii. 28; 
2 Chr. i. 15, ix. 27, xxvi. 10, xxviii. 18; Jer. xvii. 
26, xxxii. 44, xxxiii. 13; Obad. 19; Zech. vii. 7). 
In each of these passages, however, the word is 





b So absolute is this urage, that on the single occa- 
sion where it is used without the article (Josh. xi. 16 5) 
it evidently does not denote the region referred to 
above, but the plains surrounding the mountains of 
Ephraim. 
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treated in the A. V. not as a proper name, analo- 
gous to the Campagna, the Wolds, the Carse, but 
as a mere appellative, and rendered “the vale,” 
‘the valley,” ‘the plain,’ ‘the low plains,’ 
and ‘the low country.’’ How destructive this is 
to the force of the narrative may be realized by im- 
agining what confusion would be caused in the 
translation of an Enylish historical work into a 
foreign tongue, if such a name as “* The Downs "' 
were rendered by some general term applicable to 
any other district in the country of similar forma- 
tion. Fortunately the book of Maceabees has re- 
deemed our Version from the charge of having 
entirely suppressed this interesting name. In 
1 Mace. xii. 38 the name Sephela is found, though 
even here stripped of the article, which was at- 
tached to it in Hebrew, and still accompanies 
it in the Greek of the passage. 

Whether the name is given in the Hebrew 
Scriptures in the shape in which the Israelites en- 
countered it on entering the country, or modified 
so as to conform it to the Hebrew root sha/fal, and 
thus (according to the constant tendency of lan- 
guage) bring it to a form intelligent to Hebrews — 
we shall probably never know. ‘The root to which 
it is related is in common use both in Hebrew and 
Arabic. In the latter it has originated more than 
one proper name—as Jfesnila, now known as 
Koyunjik; el-Mesfile, one of the quarters of the 
city of Mecca (Burckhardt, Arabia, i. 203, 204); and 
Seville, originally /i-spadis, probably so called from 
its wide plain (Arias Montano, in Ford, Handbook 

* of Spain). 

The name Shefelih is retained in the old ver- 
sions, even those of the Samaritans, and Rabbi 
Joseph on Chronicles (probably as late as the 11th 
century A. D.). It was actually in use down to 
the 5th century. Eusebius, and after bim Jerome, 
(Onom. *Sephela,”’ and Comm. on  Obad.), 
distinctly state that “the region round Eleuthe- 
ropolis on the north and west was 80 called.’”’¢ 
And a careful investigation might not improbably 
discover the name still lingering about its ancient 
home even at the present day. 

No definite limits are mentioned to the Shefelah, 
nor is it probable that there were any. In the list 
of Joshua (xv. 33-47) it contains 43 “cities " as 
well as the hamlets and temporary villages depend- 
ent upon them. Of these, as far as our knowl- 
edge avails us, the most northern was Ekron, the 
most southern Gaza, and the most western Nezib 
(about 7 miles N. N. W. of Hebron). A large 
number of these towns, however, were situated not 
in the plain, nor even on the western slopes of the 
central mountains, but in the mountains themselves. 
(JARMUTH: KeEILAI; NEz.B, etc.} This seems 
to show, either that on the ancient principle of 
dividing territory one district might intrude into 
the limits of another, or, which is more probable, 
that, as already suyyvested, the name Shefelah did 
not originally mean a lowland, as it came to do in 
its accommodated Hebrew form. 

The Shefclah was, and is, one of the most pro- 
ductive regions in the Holy Land. Sloping as it 
does gently to the sea, it receives every year a fresh 
dressing from the materials washed down from the 
mountains behind it by the furious rains of winter. 
This natural manure, aided by the great heat of 
ite climate, is sufficient to enable it to reward the 

@ In his comment on Obadiah, St. Jerome appears 
to extend it to Lydda and Emmaus-Nicopolis; and at 
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rude husbandry of its inhabitants year after year, 
with crops of corn which are described by the trav- 
ellers as prodigious. 

Thus it was in ancient times the corn-field of 
Syria, and as such the constant subject of warfare 
between Philistines and Israelites, and the refuge 
of the latter when the harvests in the central coun- 
try were ruined by drought (2 K. viii. 1-3). But 
it was also, from its evenness, and from its situa- 
tion on the road between Kgypt and Assyria, ex- 
posed to continual visits from foreign armies, visits 
which at last led to the destruction of the Israel- 
ite kingdom. In the earlier history of the country 
the Israelites do not appear to have ventured into 
the Shefelah, but to have awaited the approach of 
their enemies from thence. Under the Maccabees, 
however, their tactics were changed, and it became 
the field where some of the most hardly contested 
and successful of their battles were fought. 

These conditions have hardly altered in modern 
times. Any invasion of Palestine must take place 
through the maritime plain, the natural and only 
road to the highlands. It did so in Napoleon's 
case, as has already been noticed under PALESTINE 
[iti 2291 a]. The Shefelah is still one vast corn- 
field, but the contests which take place on it are 
now reduced to those between the oppressed peas- 
ants and the insolent and rapacious officials of the 
Turkish government, who are: gradually putting 
a stop by their extortions to all the industry of 
this district, and driving active and willing hands 
to better governed regions. [See JUDAH, Vol. ii. 
p- 1490; PALESTINE, vol. iii. pp. 2290 £, 2196 £.; 
PLains, 2547. ] G 


SEPTUAGINT. The Greek version of the 
Old Testament known by this name, is like the 
Nile, fontium qui celat origines. The causes 
which produced it, the number and names of the 
translators, the times at which different portions 
were translated, are all uncertain. 

It will therefore be best to launch our skiff on 
known waters, and try to track the stream upwards 
towards its source. 

This Version appears at the present day in four 
principal editions. 

1. Biblia Polyglotta Complutensis, a. D. 1514- 
1517. [The publication of the work was not au- 
thorized till 1520, and it did not get into general 
circulation before 1522. — A.] 

2. The Aldine Edition, Venice, A. D. 1518. 

3. The Roman Edition, edited under Pope 
Sixtus V., A. D. 1587. [Some copies have the 
date 1586. These want the “ Corrigenda in Nota- 
tionibus Psalterii,"" ete., and the Privilegium of 
Sixtus V., dated May 9, 1587. The copies of this 
later issue have the date 1586 changed to 1587 
with a pen. Hefore the work was published it 
was carefully revised, and many MS. corrections 
were made in all the copies. — A. 

4. Fac-simile Edition of the Codex Alexandri- 
nus, by H. H. Baber, a. pb. 1816 [-1828]. 

1, 2. The texts of (1) and (2) were probably 
formed by collation of several MSS. 

8. The Roman edition (3) is printed from the 
venerable Codex Vaticanus, but not without many 
errors. ‘The text has been followed in most of the 
modern editions. 

A transcript of the Codex Vaticanus, prepared 
by Cardinal Mai, was lately published at Rome, by 





the same time to extend Sharon so far south as to in- 
clude the Philistine cities. 
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Vercellone. [Published in 1857, in 5 vols. fol., 
including the N. T.] It is to be regretted that 
this edition is not so accurate as to preclude the 
necessity of consulting the MS. The text of the 
Codex, and the parts added by a later hand, to com- 
plete the Codex (among them nearly all Genesis), 
are printed in the same Greek type, with distin- 
guishing notes. [See addition below.] 

4. The Fac-simile Edition, by Mr. Baber, is 
printed with types made alter the form of the let- 
ters in the Coder Alexandrinus (Brit. Museum 
Library) for the Fac-simile Edition of the New 
Testament, by Woide. in 1786. (reat care was 
bestowed on the sheets as they passed through the 


® Some further account of the first three edi- 
tions here mentioned seems desirable. The Com- 
plutensian text has been supposed by many critics 
(ce. g. Walton) to have been arbitrarily formed by 
the editors, partly from the Septuagint and partly 
from the other Greek versions and even the Greek 
commentators, in order to make it more confurma- 
ble to the Hebrew or the Vulgate. The fact, how- 
ever, is now well established, that it represents a cer- 
tain class of manuscripts, agreeing particularly with 
those numbered by Holmes and Parsons 19, 61, 72 
(in part), 93, 108, 119, and 248. Of these we 
know that Nos. 108 and 248 were borrowed from 
the Vatican Library for the use of the editors. 
(See Vercellone’s Preface to Cardinal Mai's Ved. 
et Nov. Test. e Cod. Vat., Rom. 1857, vol. i. p. v.) 
The Complutensian text was reprinted in the Ant- 
werp Polyylott (1569-72), that of Vatable or rather 
C. B. Bertram (ez officine Sunctandreana [Heidel- 
berg], 1586 or 1587; ex of. Commeliniana [ibid.], 
1599, 1616), Wolder's (Hamb. 1596), and the Paria 
Polyglott (1628-45). It dves not contain the 
first ( Vulg. third) book of Kadras. 

In the dedication of the Aldine edition the text 
is said to have been formed from the collation of 
many very ancient manuscripts, “ multis vetuntiasi- 
mis exemplaribus collatis;’’ but such expressions 
must be taken with larze allowance. Its text in 
the Pentateuch accords with the MS. numbered by 
Holmes 29, of the 10th or 11th century, belonging 
to the Library of St. Mark in Venice, with which 
the other Venice MSS. numbered by Holmes 68, 
120, 121, 122 agree, being all apparently tran- 
seripts of the same orizinal. Copies of this edition, 
the first of the whwle Kible in Greek, are now ex- 
ceedingly rare. There is one, however, in the Li- 
brary of Harvard College, deposited by the late 
George Livermore of Cambridge. The variations 
of the Aldine text from that of the Roman edition 
are given, though very imperfectly, in Walton’s 
Polyglott, from which they have been copied by 
Bos in his edition of the Septuavint. As we have 
had frequent occasion to observe in this Dictionary, 
the forms of the proper naines in the common 
English version of the Apocrypha generally agree 
with this edition, where it differs froin the Roman 
text. Among the editions of the whole Bible in 
Greek derived mainly from the Aldine, may be 
mentioned those printed Argentorati, ap. Wolph. 
Cephaleum, 1526 (some copies dated 1529); 
Basilese, per J. Hervayium, 1545; ibid., per N. 
Brylingerum, 1550; and Francof., ap. A. Wecheli 
heredes, 1597. The variations of the last from 
the Aldine text are considerable. 

The Roman edition of the Septuagint has been 
generally supposed to represent the text of the 
famous Vatican MS. No. 1209, and its readings 
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are continually quoted in the English edition of 
this Dictiunury as those of that MS. But this is 
a grave error. It is safe to say that in the forms 
of proper names alone it differs from the Vatican 
MS. in more than 1,000 places. The Vat. MS. 
was indeed used as the basis of the Roman edition, 
and was understood by the editors to be of the 
highest value; but many other ancient MSS. were 
collated for it, particularly one belonging to Cardi- 
nal Bessarion, an uncial of the 8th or 9th century, 
numbered 23 in the edition of Holmes and Par- 
sons, another in the possession of Cardinal Carafa, 
and several from the Medicean Library at Florence. 
The language of the Preface to the Koman edition 
(written by P. Morinus) might indeed lead the 
reader to suppose the text of the Vat. MS. to have 
been more closely followed than it really was, 
though he admits that the editors have changed 
the old orthography, and have corrected evident 
mistakes of the copyist. The Preface of Cardinal 
Carafa to the Latin translation published the next 
year (1588) as a complement to the edition gives a 
more correct account of the matter. (See on this 
subject Vercellone’s Preface to Card. Mai's edition 
of the Vat. MS., vol. i. p. vi., note, and comp. 
Tischendorf's Prolegom. to his 4th ed. of the Sept., 
p. Ixxxix.) It should further be observed that the 
Vat. MS. wants the larzer part of the book of 
Genesis (it commences with the word wdéAiy, Gen. 
xlvi. 28), Ps. cv. 27-cxxxviili. 6, and the books of 
Maccabees. The poetical and prophetical books of 
the VU. T. (with the exception of Job), and the 
apocryphal books of Baruch, Wisdom, and Ecclesi- 
asticus, were not collated for the edition of Hulmes 
and Parsons. ‘The edition of Cardinal Mai men- 
tioned above is unsatisfactory (comp. Tischendorf, 
uf supra, p. Ixxxix. ff), though we may generally 
place contidence in its readings where its text dif- 
fers from that of the Roman edition. It will be 
wholly superseded by the magnificent edition now 
publishing at Rome under the direction of Vercel- 
lone, Cozza, and Servio, to be completed in six vols., 
of which two at least (one containing the N. T.) 
have already (Feb. 1870) appeared. Comp. the 
art. NEW TESTAMENT, vol. iii. p. 2121a. A. 


Other Editions. 


The Septuagint in Walton's Polyglott (1657) is 
the Roman text, with the various readings of the 
Codex Alexandrinus. 

® The readings of other MSS. and of the Com- 
plutensian and Aldine editions are also given, and 
Walton reprints (vol. vi.) the valuable critical notes 
to the Roman edition, and to the Latin transla- 
tion by Flaminius Nobilius which accompanied it. 
The text of the Roman edition is not very faith- 
fully reproduced; see the Prolegomena to lbos‘s 
edition of the Septuagint (1709). A. 

The Cambridge edition (1665), (Roman text,) is 
only valuable for the Preface by Pearson. 

An edition of the Cod. Alex. was published by 
Grabe (Oxford, 1707-1720), but its critical value 
is far below that of Baber's. It is printed in com- 
mon type, and the editor has exercised his judg- 
ment on the text, putting some words of the Codex 
in the margin, and replacing them by what he 
thought better readings, distinguished by a smaller 
type. This edition was reproduced by Brcitinger 
(Ziirich, 1730 [-32]), 4 vols. 4to, with the various 
readings of the Vatican text [the Roman edition]. 

The edition of Bos (Franeq. 170%) follows the 
Roman text, with its Scholia and the various read- 
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ings given in Walton's Polyglott, especially those 
of the Cod. Alex. 

The valuable Critical Edition of Holmes, con- 
tinued by Parsons, is similar in plan to the He- 
brew Bible of Kennicott; it has the Roman text, 
with a large body of various readings from numer- 
ous MSS. and editions, Oxford, 1798-1827 [in 5 
vols., fol.}. 

* For a full list of the MSS. used, see the end 
of vol. v.; they are described in the introductions 
to the different books. The uncials are numbered 
I. to XIII., IX. also being numbered by mistake 
294, and XIII., 13. Nos. IV. and V. are really 
only parts of the same MS. To these are to be 
added Nos. 23, 27, 43, 258, and 262, making 17 
uncials in all. The whole number of cursives, after 
making allowance for these which are designated 
by two different numbers, appears to be 285; but 
several of these are either mere transcripts of others 
on the list, or copied from the same archetype. 
Very few, if any, of these MSS. contain the whole 
of the Septuagint. A. 

The Oxford Edition, by Gaisford, 1848, has the 
Roman text, with the various readings of the Codex 
Alexandrinus below. 

Tischendorf’s Editions (the 2d, 1856, [3d, 1860, 
4th, 1869,]) are on the same plan; he has added 
readings from some other MSS. discovered by him- 
self, with very useful Prolegomena. 

* Besides the readings of the Cod. Alez., he 
has given those of the Codex Friderico-Augus- 
tanus, and of the Ephrem MS. (See note 6 be- 
low.) ‘The 2d and subsequent editions contain the 
Septuagint version of the book of Daniel in addition 
to that of Theodotion. The first edition (1850) 
having been stereotyped, the important materials 


@ There are some singular variations in 1 Kings 
(see the article on Kings, vol. ii. p. 1649 f.). 

® An uncial MS., brought by Tischendorf from St. 
Catherine's Monastery, and named Codex Sinaiticus, is 
supposed by hitn to be as ancient as Cod. Vaticanus (II.). 

* This important manuscript was published by 
Tischendorf at St. Petersburg in 1862 in 4 vols. folio, 
the last containing the N. T. (For « description of 
the edition, see art. New TESTAMENT, iii. 2120 4.) Of 
the Old Testament, it contains 1 Chr. ix. 27-xi. 22; 
Tobit ii. 2 to the end; Judith, except xi. 14-xiii. 8; 
1st and 4th Macc.; Isaiah ; Jer. i. 1-x. 25; the Minor 
Prophets from Joel to Malachi inclusive (wanting 
Hosea, Amos, Micah); and all the remaining poetical 
books (Psalms, Prov., Eccles., Cant., Wiadom of Sol., 
Ecclus., Job). The Codex Fryiderico-Augustanus, dis- 
covered by ‘Tischendorf in 1844, and published in fac- 
simile at Leipzig in 1846, consists of 48 leaves of the 
game manuscript, containing 1 Chr. xi. 22-xix. 17; 
Ezr. ix.9 to the end; Neh.; Esther; Tobit {. 1-ii. 2; 
Jer. x. 25 to the end; Lam. i. 1-ii. 20. A few more 
fragments, most of which had been used by the monks 
of St. Catherine for binding MSS., contain small por- 
tions of Gen. xxiii., xxiv., and Num. v., vi., vii., and 
were published by Tischendorf in his Mon. Sacer. tned. 
Nov. Coll. vol. ii. p. 821 (1857), and Appendiz Codd. 
Sin. Vat. Alex. pp. 8-6 (1867). The books of Tobit 
and Judith in the Sinaitic MS. present a recension of 
the text differing very widely from that in the Codez 
Vaticants. 

Respecting the uncial MSS. mentioned in the text 
above, it should be stated that the fragments of the 
Codex Cottonianus (1.), containing part of Genesis, 
have been published by Tischendorf in his Mon. Sacr. 
ined. Nova Coll. vol. il. pp. 96-176 (1857). The new 
edition of the Codex Vaticanus (II.) by Vercellone and 
others has already been referred to. The Codex Am- 
brosianus (VI1I.), containing portions of the Pent. and 
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gathered by Tischendorf since its publication have 
not been used (except to a small extent in his 
4th edition) in the apparatus of various readings 
which accompanies the text. For a translation of 
the Prolegumena to Tischendorf’s first edition, by 
Mr. Charles Short, see the Bidl. Sacra for Oct. 
1852 and Jan. 1853. A. 

Some convenient editions have been published 
by Mr. Bagster, one in 8vo, and others of smaller 
size forming part of his Polygiott series of Bibles. 
His text is the Roman. 

The latest edition, by Mr. Field (1859) differs 
from any of the preceding. He takes as his basis 
the Codex Alexandrinus, but corrects all the mani- 
fest errors of transcription, by the help of other 
MSS.; and brings the dislocated portions of the 
Septuagint into agreement with the order of the 
Hebrew Lible.2 


Manuscripts. 

The various readings given by Holmes and 
Parsons, enable us to judve, in some measure, of 
the character of the several MSS. and of the degree 
of their accordance with the Hebrew text. 

They are distinguished thus by Holmes: the 
uncial by Roman numerals [see the exceptions 
above], the cursive by Arabic figures. 

Among them may be specially noted, with their 
probable dates and estimates of value as given by 
Holmes in his Preface to the Pentateuch : — 


UncrIAL.o see 

t ° 

I. Corrommanvus. Brit. Mus. (fragments) . rad 
II. Varticanus. Vat. Library, Rome... ¢ 
THI. ALgxanprinus. Brit.Mus. ... . 6 
VII. Ambrosianus. Ambros. Lib., Milan. . 7 
X. Colsuinianus. Bibl. Imp., Paris. . . 7 





Joshua, is in course of publication by Ceriani in vol. 
iii. of his Monumenta sacra et profana ex Codicitus 
presertim Biblioth. Ambrosiana, Milan, 1864 ff. Tisch- 
endorf assigns it to the 5th century instead of the 
ith; and he (with Montfuucon) regards the Codex 
Coislinianus (X.) as probably belonging to the 6th 
century. The latter MS. has the Hexaplar text. 

The fragments of the O. T. contained iu the EpArem 
manuscript, a pelimpsest of the oth century belonging 
to the Imperial Library at Paris, — nainely, parts of 
Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, the Wisdom of 
Solomon, and Ecclesiasticus, — were published by Tisch- 
endorf in 1845. On his edition of the N. T. portion 
of the same MS. (designated by the letter C), see the 
art. New TEsTAMENT, vol. iii. p. 2121. 

Among the uncial MSS. collated for the edition of 
Holmes and Parsons, we may mention further the 
Codex Sarravianus (numbered by Holmes IV. and V.), 
of which 130 leaves are preserved at Leyden, 22 at 
Paris, and 1 at St. Petersburg. It has been published 
in part by Tischendorf in his Mon. Sacr. tned. Nova 
Coll. vol. ili. (1860), — the 22 Paris leaves are reserved 
for vol. viii., — and is referred by him to the 4th cen- 
tury or the beginning of the Sth. This MS. is of 
great importance for the Hexaplar text of Origen. It 
contains parts of the Pentateuch, Joshua, and Judges. 
The Codex Marchalianus (X11. Holmes) of the 7th cen- 
tury, now in the Vatican Library, is also an important 
Hexaplar MS., containing the Prophets. The part 
containing Daniel has been published by Tischendorf 
in vol. iv. of his Monum. (1859). Another uncial 
codex of the 8th or 9th century which has the Hex- 
aplar text is Holmes’s No. 23, belonging to the Library 
of St. Mark in Venice, containing Proverbs and all the 
following books of the O. T., with part of the book of 
Job. Next to the Vatican, this seems to have been 
the most important MS. used for the Roman edition 
of the Sept. (1587). See above, p. 2913 6. No. 262 in 
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Probable 
date. 
Century. 
Mediceus. Med. Laurentian Lib., Flor- 
i 


ence e e e e e * e e o e e 
Chigianus. Similar to Complut. Text 
10 
10 
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and 108.118 . ......-s 
Monachiensis. Munich . . .. . 
Vaticanus (num. x.). Vat. Lib., similar 
0:12) ar eo es ee ew SS 
Glasguensis . . . .....- OB 
Bodleianus. Laud. 36, note optims . 12 
Parisiensis (11). Imperial Library . 10 or ll 
Venetus. Maximi faciendus. . . . 18 
Oxoniensis. Univ. Coll. °. . . . . 
Vaticanus (1901), optimgw nota . . 


107. } Ferrarienses. These two agree . 


108. ( Vaticanus (330) [siesiiee > Comp, 14 
118. ( Parisiensis. Lmp. Lib. Text and (19) ( 13 


The texts of these MSS. differ considerably from 
each other, and consequently differ in various de- 
grees from the Hebrew original. 

The following are the results of a comparison 
of the readings in the first eight chapters of Ex- 
odus : — 

1. Several of the MSS. agree well with the He- 
brew; others differ very much. 

2. The chief variance from the Hebrew is in 
the addition, or omission, of words and clauses. 


3. Taking the Roman text as the basis, there 
are found 80 places (a) where some of the MSS. 
differ from the Roman text, either by addition or 
omission, in agreement with the Hebrew; 26 places 
(8) where differences of the same kind are not in 
agreement with the Hebrew. There is therefore a 
large balance against the Roman text, in point of 
accordance with the Hebrew. 

4. Those MSS. which have the largest number 
of differences of class (a) have the smallest num- 
ber of class (8). There is evidently some strong 
reason for this close accordance with the Hebrew in 
these MSS. 

5. The divergence between the extreme points 
of the series of MSS. may be estimated from the 
following statement: — 


18 


12 
Hl 
14 
14 
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Holmes and Parsons's edition also represents an uncial 
MS.. being the celebrated Ziirich Psalter, to be noticed 
below. 

For an account of 21 other very ancient MSS. of the 
Sept. not used by Holmes, see Tischendorf’s Prole- 
gomena to his 4th edition, p. lvil. ff. Many of these 
have been published by Tiechendorf in vols. i.- iv. and 
vi. of his Mon. Sacr. ined. Nova Coll. (1855-1869), 
and others are destined for vol. vili. of the same collec- 
tion. The most remarkable of them are the (1) Verona 
MS. of the Psalms, of the 5th or 6th century, in 
which the Greek text is written in Latin letters, with 
the Old Latin version in a parallel column. This was 
published by Blanchinus (Bianchini) at Rome in 1740, 
as an appendix to his Vindicia Canon. Scripturarum. 
(2.) Fragments of the Psalms on papyrus, in the Brit- 
ish Museum, ascribed by Tischendorf to the 4th cen- 
tury, and formerly, at least, regarded by him as the old- 
est known Biblical MS. They are published in his 
Mon. Sacr. ined. Nova Coll. vol. 1. pp. 217-278 (1855). 
(8.) Palimpeest fragments of the book of Numbers (now 
at St. Petersburg), of the 6th century, published by 
Tischendorf in his Mon. Sacr. ined. Nora Coli. vol. i. pp. 
61-188 (1855). (4.) Cotex Tischendorfianus I1. (Leip- 
sig), a palimpsest, containing fragments of Num., Deut., 
Josh., and Judges, of the 7th century. Published 
by Tischendorf in the vol. just mentioned, pp. 141- 
176. (6.) The Codez Oxoniensis (Bodl. Libr.) of the 
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72 differs from the Roman { in 40 places, with Hebrew. 
Text  « %. #! 2s | in 4 * against “ 
in4o0 *& with ee 
59 ditto ditto {409 oe npuinst 


Between these and the Roman text lie many 
shades of variety. 

The Alexandrine text falls about halfway between 
the two extremes: — 
Differing from Roman Text { - places, cas 

The diagram below, drawn on a scale represent- 
ing the comparison thus instituted (by the test of 
agreement with the Hebrew in respect of additions 
or omissions), may help to bring these results more 
clearly into view. 

The base-line R. T. represents the Roman text. 


—_— , 
gg ;. 
$3 g af 
ais o 
S81. tee 
lage, a3 

3 3 
rigedaé 
liggaid 
Va Ws eee gee 

—“wP gs es 
brrrirl gee 
bitiilg gg 
bi ltiiriaggé 
bitiittgy * 
Prrdrrir rig 
prrrrrtire 
bra rtttra 
bitrrrtiaret 
Pardee ae ee ea 


R. f. 


The above can only be taken as an approxima- 
tion, the range of comparison being limited. A 


8th century, discovered by Tischendorf in 1853, and 
published in his Mon. Sacer. ined. Nova Coll. vol. ii. 
pp. 179-308 (1857). It contains the larger part of 
Genesis. (6.) Codex Cryptoferratensis, a palimpsest 
of the 7th century, containing fragments of most of 
the prophetical books, belonging to the monastery of 
Grotta Ferrata near Rome, and published by Giuseppe 
Cozza in his Sacrum Bibliorum vetustiss. Fragmenta 
Graca et Latina ex palimpsestis Codd. Biblioth. Cryp- 
toferratensis eruta, etc., Roms, 1867. The Zurich 
Psalter (No. 262, Holmes), a beautiful MS. in silver 
letters with the titles in gold. on purple vellum, has 
also just been published by Tischendorf in his Mon. 
Sacr, ined. Nova Coll. vol. iv. (1869). 

For further information respecting the MSS. of 
the Septuagint one may consult, in addition to the 
Prolegomena of Holmes and Parsons and Tischendorf, 
FP. A. Stroth’s Versuch eines Verzeichniss der Hand- 
schriften der LXX., in Eichhorn’s Kepertorium, v. 
O04 ff., viii. 177 ff., xi. 45 ff. (1779, 1780, 1782); the 
Preface to Lagarde’s Genesis Grace, Lipa. 1868; and 
the review of that work by Kamphausen in the Theol. 
Stud. u. Krit., 1869, p. 721 ff. Valuable contributions 
towards a classification of these MSS., with reference 
to the character of their text, have been made by O. 
F. Fritzsche in the works referred to at the end of this 
article. A. 
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more extended comparison might enable us to; The other éx3dce:s, or versions, are those of 


discriminate the several MSS. more accurately, but 
the result would, perhaps, hardly repay the labor. 

But whence these varieties of text? Was the 
Version at first more in accordance with the He- 
brew, as in 72 and 59, and did it afterwards de- 
generate into the less accurate state of the Codex 
Vaticanus ? 

Or was the Version at first less accurate, like the 
Vatican text, and afterwards brought, by critical 
labors, into the more accurate form of the MSS. 
which stand highest in the acale? 

History supplies the answer. 

Hieronymus (£p. ad Suntam et Fretelam, tom. 
ii. p. 627) speaks of two copies, one older and lees 
accurate, xoiwh, fragments of which are believed to 
be represented by the still extant remains of the 
old Latin Version; the other more faithful to the 
Hebrew, which he took as the basis of his own new 
Latin Version. 

‘In quo illud breviter admoneo, ut sciatis, aliam 
esse editionem, quam Origenes, et Cesariensis Eu- 
sebius, omnesque Grecie tractatores xowhy, id 
est, communem, appellant, atque vulgatam, et a 
plerisque nunc Aouxtavds dicitur; aliam LXX. in- 
terpretum, que et in é{awAovs codicibus reperitur, 
et a nobis in Latinum sermonem fideliter versa est, 
et Hierusolyma atque in Orientis E-cclesiis decan- 
tatur koivh autem ista, hoc est, com- 
munis editio, ipsa est que et LX.X. sed hoc interest 
inter utramque, quod xo} pro locis et temporibus, 
et pro voluntate scriptorum, vetus corrupta editio 
est; ea autem que habetur in éfawAois, et quam 
nos vertimus, ipsa est que in eruditorum libris in- 
corrupta et immaculata LXX. interpretum trans- 
latio reservatur. Quicquid ergo ab hoc discrepat, 
nulli dubium est, quin ita et ab Hebrworum auc- 
toritate discordet.”’ 

In another place (Prefat. in Paralip. tom. i. 
col. 1022) he speaks of the corruption of the an- 
cient translation, and the great variety of copies 
used in different countries: — 

“Cum germana illa antiquaque translatio cor- 
rupta sit." . “ Alexandria et gyptus 
in LXX. suis Hesychium laudant auctorem: Con- 
stantinopolis usque Antiochiam Luciani Martyris 
exeniplaria probat ; medise inter has provincise 
Palastinos codices legunt: quos ab Origene elab- 
oratos Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt: to- 
tusque orbis hic inter se contraria varietate com- 
pucnat.”’ 

The labors of Origen, designed to remedy the 
conflict of discordant copies, are best described in 
his own words (Comment. in Matt. tom. i. p. 381, 
ed. Huet.). 

‘«‘ Now there is plainly a great difference in the 
copies, either from the carelessness of scribes, or 
the rash and mischievous correction of the text by 
others, or from the additions or omissions made by 
others at their own discretion. The discrepance 
in the copies of the Old Covenant, we have found 
means to remedy, by the help of God, using as our 
criterion the other versions. Tn all passages of the 
LXX. rendered doubtful by the discordance of the 
copies, forming a judgment from the other ver- 
sions, we have preserved what agreed with them; 
and some words we have marked with an odelos as 
not found in the Hebrew, not venturing to omit 
them entirely; and some we have added with aster- 
isks affixed, to show that they are not found in the 
LXX., but added by us from the other versions, in 
accordance with the Hebrew.” 


Aquila, Theodotion, and Syn:machus. 

Origen, Comm. in Joann. (tom. ii. p. 131, ed 
Huet.). ‘ The same errors in names may be ob- 
served frequently in the Law and the Prophets, as 
we have learnt by diligent inquiry of the Hebrews, 
and by comparing our copies with their copies, as 
represented in the still uncorrupted versions of 
Aquila, Theodotion, and Symmachus." 

It appears, from these and other passages, that 
Origen, finding great discordance in the several 
copies of the LXX., laid this version side by side 
with the other three translations, and, faking their 
accordunce with each other as the test of ther 
agreement with the Hebrew, marked the copy of 
the LXX. with an obelos, +, where he found su- 
perfluous words, and supplied the deficiencies of the 
LXX. by words taken from the other versions, with 
an asterisk, *, prefixed. 

The additions to the LXX. were chiefly made 
from Theodotion (Hieronymus, Prolog. in Genesin, 
tom. 1). 

“Quod ut auderem, Origenis me studium pro- 
vocavit, qui Editioni antique translationem Theo- 
dotionis miscuit, asterisco * et obelo +, id est, 
stella et veru, opus omne distinguens: dum aut 
illucescere facit que minus ante fuerant, aut euper- 
flua qureque jugulat et confodit ” (see also Pref. 
in Job, p. 795). 

From Eusebius, as quoted below, we learn that 
this work of Origen was called rerpawaAa, the four- 





Sold Bible. The specimen which follows is given 
by Montfaucon. 
Gen. i. 1. 
AKYAA. eawad Oi O Ocodoriav. 
dy xepadaiy | ey apx7 €y apxn €v apx7j 
éxrigev 6 exricev éroinoey exrigey 0 
Gcds avy Toy] eds roy 6 eds Geds rr 
ovpavoy cai! ovpavoy cai | Tov ovparory | ovpavoy Kai 
ov thy ynv.| thy yHy. nai Thy yv.| Thr yH. 





But this was only the earlier and the smaller 
portion of Origen’s labors; he rested not till he 
had acquired the knowledge of Hebrew, and com- 
pared the Septuagint directly with the Hebrew 
copies. Eusebius (Htst. £ccl. vi. 16, p. 217, ed. 
Vales.) thus describes the labors which led to the 
greater work, the Jerapla; the last clause of the 
passage refers to the Tetrapla: — 

“So careful was Origen's investigation of the 
sacred oracles, that he learnt the Hebrew tongue, 
and made himself master of the original Scriptures 
received among the Jews, i in the Hebrew letters; 
and reviewed the versions of the other interpreters 
of the Sacred Scriptures, besides the LXX.; and 
discovered some translations varying from the well- 
known versions of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theo- 
dotion, which he searched out, and brought to light 
from their long concealment in neglected corners; 
and in his Hezapla; after the four 
principal versions of the Psalms, added a fifth, yea, 


a sixth and seventh translation, stating that one 


of these was found in a cask at Jericho, in the time 
of Antoninus, son of Severus: and bringing these 
all into one view, and dividing them in columns, 
over against one another, together with the Hebrew 
text, he left to us the work called Hexupla; having 
arranged separately, in the 7'etrepla, the versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion, together 
with the version of the Seventy.” 
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So Jerome (in Catal. Script. Eccl. tom. iv. P. 2, 
p- 116): “Quis ignorat, quod tantum in Scrip- 
turis divinis habuerit studii, ut etiam Hebraam 
linguam contra etatis gentisque sus naturam 
edisceret; et acceptis LXX. interpretibus, alias 
quoque editiones in unum volumen congreygaret: 
Aquile scilicet Pontici proselyti, et Theodotionis 
Ebionswi, et Symmachi ejusdem dogmatis. . . . 
Preterea Quintam et Sextam et Septimam Edi- 
tionem, quas etiam nos de ejus Bibliothect habe- 
mus, miro labore reperit, et cum ceteris editionibus 
comparavit.”’ 
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From another passage of Jerome (in Epist. ad 
Titum, tom. iv. P. 1, p. 437) we learn that in the 
Hexapla the Hebrew text was placed in one column 
in Hebrew letters, in the next column in Greek 

letters: — 

“Unde et nobis cure fuit omnes veteris legis 
libros, quos vir doctus Adamantius (Orivenes) in 
Hexapla digesserat, de Ceesariensi Bibliotheca de- 
acriptos, ex ipsis authenticis emendare, in quibus et 
ipsa Hebraa propriis sunt characteribus verba de- 
acripta, et Grecis literia tramite expressa vicino.”’ 


a pire 


Hexapra (Hos. xi. 1). 





To EBPAIKON. | 5 Meats rp, AKYAAZ. | XYMMAXOZ.; Oi 0. @EOAOTION. 
bass YD SD) xX! vep OTs Wass OTs was OTL ¥NTLOS ort yNTios 
lopandA lopanA IopanA IopanA Kat IopanaA 
oveaBrov Kat yamnoa | Kat eyo nyannoa | kat ryarnoe 
DEX SS) oupeneorpayu auToy, Kat nyarnwevos | avroy Kat @uToy Kat 
8955 cep Kapabs — axo Avyurrou | ef Aryumrou, ef Aryurrov | exadeca 
AcBam. exareca KEKANT AL KEKANT OL vioy ou 
Toy voy pov. | vlos pou. vos ou. e& Avyunrou. 





It should here be mentioned that some take the 


One copy, however, had been made, by Pam- 


Tetrapla as denoting, not a separate work, but | philus and Eusebius, of the column containing the 
only that portion of the Hexapla which contains the | corrected text of the Septuagint, with Origen’s 
four columns filled by the four principal Greek ver- | asterisks and obeli, and the letters denoting from 
sions. Valesius (Noles on Eusebius, p. 106) thinks | which of the other translators each addition was 
that the Tetrapla was formed by taking those four!taken. This copy is probably the aucestor of those 


columns out of the Hexapla, and making them into 
a separate book. 
But the testimony of Origen himself (i. 381, 


Codices which now approach most nearly to the 
Hebrew, and are entitled //exaplir; but in the 
course of transcription the distinguishing marks 





ii. 131), above cited, is clear that he formed one have disappeared or become confused; and we have 
corrected text of the Septuagint, by cumpurison of ,thusa text composed partly of the old Septyjyint 
the three vther Greek versions (A, %, @), using ‘text, partly of insertions from the three other chief 
them as his criterion. If be had known Hebrew | Greek versions, especially that of Theodotion. 

at this time, would he have confined himself to the; ‘The facts above related ayree well with the phe- 
Greek versions? Would he have appealed to the | nomena of the MSs. before stated. As we have 
Hebrew, as represented by Aquila, etc.? It seems | Codices derived from the Hexaplar text, e. g. 72, 
very evident that he must have learnt Hebrew at a 59, 58; and at the other extreme the Codex Vati- 


later time, and therefore that the Hexapla, which 
rests on a comparison with the Hebrew, must have 
followed the Tetrapla, which wus formed by the 
help of Greek versions only. 

The words of Eusebius also (H. E. vi. 16) ap- 
pear to distinguish very clearly between the Hex- 
apla and Tetrapla as separate works, and to imply 
that the Tetrapla preceded the Hexapla. 

The order of precedence is not a mere literary 
question; the view above stated, which is supported 
by Montfaucon, Ussher, ete., strengthens the force 


‘canus (II.), probably representing nearly the an- 
cient uncorrected text, xo; 90 between these we 
find texts of intermediate character in the Codex 
Alexandrinus (III.), and others, which may per- 
haps be derived from the text of the Tetrapla. 

To these main sources of our existing MSS. must 
be added the recensions of the Septuagint mentioned 
by Jerome and others, namely, those of Lucian of 
Antioch and Hesychins of Egypt, not long after the 
time of Origen. We have seen above that each of 
these had a wide range; that of Lucian (supposed 


of Origen’s example as a diligent student of Scrip- | to be corrected by the Hebrew) in the churches 
ture, showing his increasing desire integrus acce- | from Constantinople to Antioch; that of Hesychius 


dere fontes. 

The labors of Origen, pursued through a long 
course of years, first in procuring by personal travel 
the materials for his great work, and then in com- 
paring and arranging them, made him worthy of 
the name Adamanitus. 

But what was the result of all this toil? Where 
is now his great work, the Hexapla, prepared with 
so much care, and written by so many skillful 
hands? Too large for transcription, too early by 
centuries for printing (which alone could have saved 
it), it was destined to a short existence. It was 
brought from Tyre and laid up in the Library at 
ee there probably perished by the flames, 
A. D. 653. 


in Alexandria and Egypt; while the churches ly- 
ing between these two regions used the Hexaplar 
text copied by usebius and Pamphilus (Hieron. 
tom. i. col. 1022). 

The great variety of text in the existing MSS. is 
thus accounted for by the variety of sources from 
which they have descended. 


I. History OF THE VERSION. 


We have now to pursue our course upwards, by 
such guidance as we can find. ‘The ancient text, 
called xowh, which was current before the time of 
Origen, whence came it ? 

We find it quoted by the early Christian Fathers, 
in Greek by Clemens Romanus, Justin Martyr, 
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TIreneus; in Latin versions by Tertullian and} Let us now try to ascend towards the souree. 


Cyprian; we find it questioned as inaccurate by 
the Jews (Just. Martyr, <Apol.), and provoking 
them to obtain a better version (hence the versions 
of Aquila, etc.); we find it quoted by Josephus 
and Philo: and thus we are brought to the time 
of the Apostles and Evangelists, whose writings are 
full of citations and references, and imbued with 
the phraseology of the Septuagint. 

’ But when we attempt to trace it to its origin, 
our path is beset with difficulties. Before we enter 
on this doubtful ground we may pause awhile to 
mark the wide circulation which the Version had 
obtained at the Christian era, and the important 
services it rendered, first, in preparing the way of 
CHRIST, secondly, in promoting the spread of the 
Gospel. 

1. This version was highly esteemed hy the Hel- 
lenistic Jews befure the coming of Christ. An an- 
nual festival was held at Alexandria in remem- 
brance of the completion of the work (Philo, De 
Mita Mosis, lib. ii.). The manner in which it is 
quoted by the writers of the New Testament proves 
that it had been long in general use. Wherever, 
by the conquests of Alexander, or by colonization, 
the Greek language prevailed: wherever Jews were 
settled, and the attention of the neighboring Gen- 
tiles was drawn to their wondrous history and law, 
there was found the Septuagint, which thus be- 
came, by Divine Providence, the means of spread- 
ing widely the knowledge of the one true God, and 
his promises of a Saviour to come, throughout the 
nations; it was indeed ostium gentihus ad Chris- 
tum. To the wide dispersion of this version we 
may ascribe in great measure that general persua- 
sion which prevailed over the whole East (percre- 
buerat oriente toto) of the near approach of the 
Redeemer, and led the Magi to recognize the star 
which proclaimed the birth of the King of the Jews. 

2. Not less wide was the influence of the Sep- 
tuagint in the spread of the Gospel. Many of 
those Jews who were assembled at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost, from Asia Minor, from Africa, 
from Crete and Rome, used the Greek language; 
the testimonies to Christ from the Law and the 
Prophets came to them in the words of the Septua- 
gint; St. Stephen probably quoted from it in his 
address to the Jews; the Ethiopian eunuch was 
reading the Septuagint version of Isaiah in his char- 
iot (.... @s mpdBarov ew) cpayhy hx On ----)3 
they who were scattered abroad went forth into 
many lands speaking of Christ in Greek, and point- 
ing to the things written of Him in the Greek ver- 
sion of Moses and the Prophets; from Antioch and 
Alexandria in the East to Rome and Massilia in the 
West the voice of the Gospel sounded forth in 
Greek; Clemens of Kome, Ignatius at Antioch, 
Justin Martyr in Palestine, Irenseus at Lyons, and 
many more, taught and wrote in the words of 
the Greek Scriptures ; and a still wider range 
was given to them by the Latin version (or ver- 
sions) made from the LXX. for the use of the Latin 
Churches in Italy and Africa; and in later times 
by the numerous other versions into the tongues of 
‘Egypt, Athiopia, Armenia, Arabia, and Georgia. 
For a long period the Septuagint was the Old 
Testament of the far larger part of the Christian 
Church. 


@ Qn this part of the subject see an Hulsean Prize 
Essay, by W. R. Churton, On the Influence of the 
LXX. on the Progress of Christianity. 


Can we find any clear, united, consistent testimony 
to the origin of the Septuagint? (1) Where and 
(2) when was it made? and (3) by whom? and 
(4) whence the title? The testimonies of ancient 
writers, or (to speak more properly) their tradi- 
tions, have been weighed and examined by many 
learned men, and the result is well described by 
Pearson (Pref. ad LXX., 1665): 

‘s Neque vero de ejur antiquitate dignitateque 
quicquam impreesentiarum dicemus, de quibus viri 
docti multa, hoc praesertim sseculo, scripeere; qui 
cum maxime inter se dissentiant, m/l adhue satis 
certi et explorats videntur tracdisse." 

1. The only point in which all agree is that 
Alexandria was the birthplace of the Version: the 
Septuagint begins where the Nile ends his course. 

2. On one other point there is a near agree- 
ment, namely, as to time, that the Version was 
made, or at least commenced, in the time of the 
earlier Ptolemies, in the first half of the third cen- 
tury B. C. 

3. By whom was tt made¥ The following 
are some of the traditions current among the 
Fathers: — 

Ireneeus (lib. iii. ¢. 24) relates that Ptolemy 
Lagi, wishing to adorn his Alexandrian Library 
with the writings of all nations, requested from the 
Jews of Jerusalem a Greek version of their Scrip- 
tures; that they sent seventy elders well skilled in 
the Scriptures and in later languages; that the 
king separated them from one another, and bade 
them all translate the several books. When they 
came together before Ptolemy and showed their 
versions, God was glorified, for they all agreed 
exactly, from beginning to end, in every phrase 
and word, so that all men may know that the 
Scriptures are translated by the inspiration of 
God. 

Justin Martyr (Cohort. ad Grecos, p. 34) gives 
the same account, and adds that he was taken to 
see the cells in which the interpreters worked. 

Epiphanius says that the translators were divided 
into pairs, in 36 cells, each pair being provided 
with two scribes; and that 36 versions, agreeing 
in every point, were produced, by the gif? of the 
Holy Spirit (De Pond. et Mens. cap. iii--vi.). 

Among the Latin Fathers Augustine adheres to 
the inspiration of the translators: ‘Non autem 
secundum LLXX. interpretes, qui etiam ipsi divino 
Spiritu interpretati, ob hoc aliter videntur nonnulla 
dixisse, ut ad spiritualem sensum scrutandun: ma- 
gis admoneretur lectoris intentio . . . .” (De 
Doctr. Christ. iv. 15). 

But Jerome boldly throws aside the whole story 
of the cells and the inspiration: “ Et nescio quis 
primus auctor Septuaginta cellulas Alexandre 
mendacio suo extruxerit, quibus divisi eadem scrip- 
titarent, cum Aristéeus ejusdem Ptolemei swrepac- 
miorhs, et multo post tempore Josephus, nihil tale 
retulerint: sed in una basilicé congregatos, contu- 
lisse scribant, non prophetasse. Aliud est enim 
vatem, aliud esse interpretem. Ibi spiritus ventura 
preedicit; hic eruditio et verborum copia ea que 
intelligit transfert ' (Pref. ad Pent.). 

The decision between these conflicting reports as 
to the inspiration may be best made by careful 
study of the Version itself. 

It will be observed that Jerome, while rejecting 
the stories of others, refers to the relation of Aris- 
teus, or Aristeas, and to Josephus, the former be- 
ing fullowed by the latter. 
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This (so-called) letter of Aristeas to his brother 
Philocrates is still extant; it may be found at the 
beginning of the folio volume of Hody (De Bibli- 
orum Textbus Originalitus, etc., Oxon. MDCCV.), 
and separately in a small volume published at Ox- 
ford (1692). It fives a splendid account of the 
origin of the Septuagint; of the embassy and pres- 
ents sent by King Ptolemy to the high-priest at 
Jerusalem, by the advice of Demetrius Phalereus, 
his kbrarian, 50 talents of gold and 70 talents of 
silver, etc.; the Jewish slaves whom he set free, 
paying their ransom himself; the letter of the 
king; the answer of the high-priest; the choosing 
of six interpreters from each of the twelve tribes, 
and their names; the copy of the Law, in letters 
of gold; their arrival at Alexandria on the anni- 
versary of the king's victory over Antigonus; the 
feast prepared for the seventy-two, which continued 
for seven days; the questions proposed to each of 
the interpreters in turn, with the answers of each; 
their lodging by the sea-shore; and the accom- 
plishment of their work in seventy-two days, by 
conference and comparison, 

Ot 3) éwerdAovy Exaora giudwva wowovrvres 
mpos édavrov’s tais dyriBodais, rd 3t ex rijs 
oupdwrlas yivduevov nperdyrms dvaypapijs o8- 
Tes érvyxave wapa ToU Anuntpiou’ .... 

The king rejoiced greatly, and commanded the 
books to be carefully kept; gave to each three robes, 
two talents of gold, etc.; to Eleazar the high-priest 
he sent ten silver-fuoted tables, a cup of thirty 
talents, etc., and beyyed him to let any of the 
interpreters who wished come and see him again, 
for he loved to have such men and to spend his 
. wealth upon them. 

This is the story which probably gave to this 
version the title of the Septuagint. It differs from 
the later accounts above cited, being more embel- 
lished, but less marvelous. It speaks much of 
royal pomp and munificence, but saya nothing of 
tnapiration. The translators met together and con- 
ferred, and produced the best version they could. 

A simpler account, and probably more genuine, 
is that given by Aristobulus (2d century B. C.) in 
a fragment preserved by Clemens Alexandrinus 
(Stromata, lib. v. p. 595) and by Eusebius (Prep. 
Erang. bk. xiii. c. 12): — 

“It is manifest that Plato has followed our Law, 
and studied diligently all its particulars. For be- 
fore Demetrius Phalereus a translation had been 
made, by others, of the history of the Hebrews® 
going forth out of Ezypt, and of all that happened 
to them, and of the conquest of the land, and of 
the exposition of the whole Law. Hence it is 
manifest that the aforesaid philosopher borrowed 
many things ; for he was very learned, as was Py- 
thagoras, who also transferred many of our doc- 
trines into his system. But the entire translation 
of our whole Law (7 3¢ 3An épuhvera Trav 31a TOU 
vouou wdyroy) was made in the time of the king 
named Philadelphus, a man of greater zeal, under 
the direction of Demetrius Phalereus.’’ 2 

This probably expresses the. belief which pre- 
vailed in the 2d century B. c., namely, that some 
portions of the Jewish history had been published 
in Greek before Demetrius, but that in his time 
aud under his direction the whole Law was trans- 
lated: and this agrees with the story of Aristeas. 





@ Some doubts have been raised of the genuineness 
of this fragment, but it is well defended by Valckenaer 
(Diatribe de Aristobulo Judao). 
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The Prologue of the Wisdom of Jesus the Son 
of Sirach (ascribed to the time of Ptolemy Phys- 
con, about 133 B. Cc.) makes mention of “the Law 
itself, the Prophets, and the rest of the books” 
having been translated from the Hebrew into 
another tongue. 

The letter of Aristeas was received as genuine 
and true for many centuries; by Josephus and Je- 
rome, and by learned men in modern times. The 
first who expressed doubts were Lud. de Vives 
(Note on Augustin. De Civit. Dei, xviii. 42) and 
Julius Scaliger, who boldly declared his belief that 
it was a forgery: ‘a Juckeo quodum Aristece nom- 
ine confectam esse:"’ and the general belief of 
scholars now is, that it was the work of some Al- 
exandrian Jew, whether with the object of enhan- 
cing the dignity of his Law, or the credit of the 
Greek version, or for the meaner purpose of gain. 
The age in which the letter of Aristeas makes its 
appearance was fertile in such fictitious writings 
(see Bentley on Phultris, p. 85, ed. Dyce). 

“ The e in Galen that I refer to is this: 
‘When the Attali and the Ptolemies were in emu- 
lation about their libraries, the knavery of forging 
books and titles began. For there were those 
that. to enhance the price of their books, put the 
names of great authors before them, and so sold 
them to those princes.’ ”’ 

It is worth while to look through the letter of 
Aristeas, that the reader may see fur himself how 
exactly the characters of the writing correspond to 
those of the fictitivus writings of the Sophists, so 
ably exposed by Bentley. 

Here are the same kind of errors and anachro- 
nisms in history, the same embellishments, eminent 
characters and great events, splendid gitts of gold 
and silver and purple, of which the writers of fic- 
tion were so lavish. ‘These are well exposed by 
Hody; and we of later times, with our inherited 
wisdom, wonder how such a story could have ob- 
tained credit with scholars of former days. 

«What clumsie cheats, those Sibylline oracles 
now extant, and Aristeas’ story of the Septuagint, 
passed without contest, even among many learned 
men" (Bentley on Phalaris, Litrod. p. 83). 

But the Pseudo-Aristeas had a basis of fact for 
his fiction; on three puints of his story there is no 
material difference of opinion, and they are con- 
firmed by the study of the Version itself: — 

1. The Version was made at Alexandria. 

2. It was begun in the time of the earlier Ptole- 
mies, about 280 B. C. 

3. The Law (i. e. the Pentateuch) alone was 
translated at first. 

It is also very possible that there is some truth 
in the statement of acopy being placed in the royal 
library. (The emperor Akbar caused the New 
Testament to be translated into Persian.) 

But by whom was the Version made? As Hody 
justly remarks, “ [t is of little moment whether it 
was made at the command of the king or sponta- 
neously by the Jews; but it is a question of great 
importance whether the Hebrew copy of the Law, 
and the interpreters (as Pseudo—Aristeas and hia 
followers relate), were summoned from Jerusalem, 
and sent by the hiyh-priest to Alexandria.”’ 

On this question no testimony can be so conclu- 
sive as the evidence of the Version itself, which 
bears upon its face the marks of imperfect knowl- 
edye of Hebrew, and exhibits the forms and phrases 
of the Macedonic Greek prevalent in Alexandria, 
with a plentiful sprinkling of Egyptian words. ‘The 
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forms #ASocay, wapeveBddogay, bewray the 
fellow-citizens of Lycophron, the Alexandrian poet, 
who closes his iambic line with «aed ys éoxd(o- 
gay. Hody (ii. c. iv.) gives several examples of 
Egyptian renderings of names, and coins, and 
measures; among them the hippodrome of Alexan- 
dria, for the Hebrew Cibrath (Gen. xlviii. 7), and 
the papyrus of the Nile for the rush of Job (viii. 
11). The reader of the LXX. will readily agree 
with his conclusion, “Sive regis jussu, sive sponte 
a Judzis, a Judeis Alexandrinis fuisse factam.”’ 

The question as to the moving cause which gave 
birth to the Version is one which cannot be so de- 
cisively answered either by internal evidence or by 
historical testimony. ‘The balance of probability 
must be struck between the tradition, so widely 
and permanently prevalent, of the king’s interven- 
tion, and the simpler account suggested by the 
facts of history, and the phenomena of the Version 
iteelf. 

It is well known that, after the Jews returned 
from the Captivity of Babylon, having lost in great 
meagure the familiar knowledge ofthe ancient He- 
brew, the readings from the Books of Moses in the 
synagogues of Palestine were explained to them in 
the Chaldaic tongue, in Targums or Parapbrases; 
and the same was done with the Books of the 
Prophets when, at a later time, they also were read 
in the synagocues. 

The Jews of Alexandria had probably still less 
knowledge of Hebrew; their familiar language was 
Alexandrian Greek. They had settled in Alexan- 
dria in large numbers soon after the time of Alex- 
ander, and under the earlier Ptolemies. They 
would naturally follow the same practice as their 
brethren in Palestine; the Law first and afterwards 
the Prophets would be explained in Greek, and 
from this practice would arise in time an entire 
Greek Version. 

All the phenomena of the Version seem to con- 
firm this view; the Pentateuch is the best part of 
the Version; the other books are more defective, 
betraying probably the increasing degeneracy of 
the Hebrew MSS., and the decay of Hebrew learn- 
ing with the lapse of time. 

4. Whence the title? It seems unnecessary to 
suppose, with Eichhorn, that the title Septuagint 
arose from the approval given to the Version by 
an Alexandrian Sanhedrim of 70 or 72; that title 
appears sufficiently accounted for above by the prev- 
alence of the letter of Aristeas, describing the 
mission of 72 interpreters from Jerusalem. {For a 
different view of the origin of this name, founded 
on a curious Latin scholion, see art. VERSIONS, 
ANCIENT (GREEK ). — A.] 
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We come now to consider the character of the 
Version, and the help which it affords in the crit- 
icism and interpretation of the Scriptures. 

The Character of the Version. — 1s it faithful 
in substance? Is it minutely accurate in details ? 
Does it bear witness for or against the tradition of 
its having been made by special inspiration ? 

These are some of the chief questions: there are 
others which relate to particulars, and it will be 
well to discuss these latter first, as they throw some 
light on the more general questions. 


SS. Was the Version made from Hebrew MSS. 


with the vowel-points now used ? 
A few examples will indicate the answer. 
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1. Proper Namus. 
Hebrew. Septuagint. 
Ex. vi. 17. 993°), Libni. Aoferei. 
vi.19. “OPT, Machit. MoodAet. 
xiil. 20. ons, Etham. *OOeiys. 
Deut. ill. 10. FTD0D, Salchah. "BAya. 
iv. 43, WZ; Bezer. Boodp. 
xxxiv. 1. FIYDH, Pisgah. @acyd- 
2. OrseR Worps. 


Gen. 1.9. DAW, place. ewayer (7172). 


xv. 1. DIN M91, cai curendboer aireis 


and he drove them away. (ORs ay). 
Ex. xfi.17. SWEET IN, thy évtoAgy rave 
unlearened bread. (TAJSETTH AD). 
Num. xvi. 6. 3, tn the éwécxerras 
morning. (723). 


Deut. xv. 18. FIQWID, double. éwérecoy (TINY). 
Is. ix. 7. a> bp @word. Odvarov (733). 


Examples of these two kinds are innumerable. 
Plainly the Greek translators had not Hebrew 
MSS. pointed as at present. 

In many cases (e. g. Ex. ii. 25; Nahum iii. 8) 
the LXX. have probably preserved the true pro- 
nunciation and sense where the Masoretic pointing 
has gone wrong. 


a, Were the Hebrew words divided from one 


another, and were the final letters, ¥, ¥), }, 0, J, 


in use when the Septuagint was made ? 
Take a few out of many examples: — 


Hebrew. LXX. 
(1.) Deut. xxiv. 5. Tan VET, Svupiay azcBeAay 


@ perishing Syrian. (TON m7). 
2) 2K 1. SATAN, adehes 
{they join the two 
ne alse. words in one). 
(8) 2K. xxi. 20. 93%, obx obrws 


Q2a-N%). 


nat avtyow ov 


(TD 7IN. 


therefore, 
(4.) 1 Chr. xvii. 10. 1? Tass), 
and I will tell thee. 


(6.) Hos vi. 5. TN FAB cai rd xpina pov 
a Rok ctiring rote 

NES Geras, 
and thy judements (are The LXX. read: 


as) the light (that) : 
goeth forth. TWD OETA 
6.) Zech. xi. 7. PRETTY POY 12%, cis thy Xavari- 


even you, O poor of the [they join the two 
flock. first words]. 


Here we find three cases (2, 4, 6) where the 
LXX. read as one word what makes two in the 
present Hebrew text: one case (3) where one He- 
brew word is made into two by the LXX.; two, 
cases (1, 5) where the ILXX. transfer a letter from 
the end of one word to the beginning of the next. 
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By inspection of the Hebrew in these cases it will 
be easily seen that the Hebrew MSS. must have 
been written without intervals between the words, 
and that the present final forms were uot then in 
use. 
In three of the above examples (4, 5, 6), the 
Septuagint has probably preserved the true division 
and sense. 

In the study of these minute particulars, which 
enalyle us to examine closely the work of the trans- 
lators, great help is afforded by Cappelli Critica 
Sacra, and by the Vorstudien of Frankel, who has 
most diligently anatomized the text of the LXX. 
His projected work on the whole of the Version has 
not been completed, but he has published a part of 
it in his treatise Veber den Einfluss der Palds- 
tintschen Eegese auf die Alecandriniache Her- 
meneutik, in which he reviews minutely the Septu- 
agint Version of the Pentateuch. 

We now proceed to the larger questions. 

A. Is the Septuagint fatthful in substance ? 
Here we cannot answer by citing a few examples; 
the question refers to the general texture, and any 
opinion we express must be verified by continuous 
reading. 

1. And first it has been clearly shown by Hody, 
Frankel, and others, that the several books were 
translated by different persons, without any com- 
prehensive revision to harmonize the several parts. 
Names and words are rendered differently in dif- 


ferent books; e. g. TT®, the passover, in the Pen- 
tateuch is rendered wdoya, in 2 Chr. xxxv. 6, 
pacen: 

BRS, Vrim. Ex. xxviii. 30 (LX X. 26), 34Aw- 
os, Deut. xxxili. 8, 897A0., Ezr. ii. 63, pwricor- 
res, Neb. vii. 65, poricwy. 

D521, Thummim, in Ex. xxviii. 30 (LXX. 26), 
is dAfGera; in Ezr. ii. 63, réAesov. 

The Philistines in the Pentateuch and Joshua 
are gvAcorielu, in the other books, dAAdpuAar. 

The books of Judges, Ruth, Samuel, and Kings, 
are distinguished by the use of eyo eius, instead of 


These are a few out of many like variations. 

2. Thus the character of the Version varies 
much in the several books; those of the Pentateuch 
are the best, as Jerome says (Cunfitemur plus quam 
cxteris cum Hebraicis consunare), and this agrees 
well with the external evidence that the Law was 
translated first, when Hebrew MSS. were more cor- 
rect and Hebrew better known. Perhaps the sirn- 
plicity of the style in these early books facilitated 
the fidelity of the Version. 

3. The poetical parts are, generally speaking, in- 
ferior to the historical, the original abounding with 
rarer words and expressions. In these parts the 
reader of the LXX. must be continually on the 
watch lest an imperfect rendering of a ditticult 
word mar the whole sentence. The Psalms and 
Proverbs are perhaps the best. 


4. In the Major Prophets (probably translated 
nearly 100 years after the Pentateuch) some of the 
most important prophecies are sadly obscured: e. g. 
Is. ix. 1, rovro xp@roy wle tax’ mroie:, xdpa 
ZaBovAwy, x. 7. A., and in ix. 6, Ksaias nactus 
est interpretem sese indignum (Zuingli); Jer. xxiii. 
6, xal rovro 7d Svoua avrov § Kadéce abrdy 
Kiptos “leooedtx ev rois xpopfrais. 

iel and the Minor Prophets (speaking gen- 
erally) seem to akaee| rendered. The LXX. ver- 
1 
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sion of Daniel was not used, that of Theodotion 
being substituted for it. 

5. Supposing the numerous glosses and dupli- 
cate renderinys, which have evidently crept from 
the margin into the text, to be removed (e. g. Is. 
vii. 16; Hab. iii. 2; Joel i. 8), — for these are 
blemishes, not of the Version itself, but of the 
copies, — and forming a rough estimate of what the 
Septuagint was in its earliest state, we may per- 
haps say of it, in the words of the well-known sim- 
ile, that it was, in many parts, the wrong side of 
the Hebrew tapestry, exhibiting the general out- 
lines of the pattern, but confused in the more deli- 
cate lines, and with many ends of threads visible; 
or, to use a more dignified illustration, the Sep- 
tuagint is the image of the original seen through 
a glass not adjusted to the proper focus; the larger 
features are shown, but the sharpness of definition 
is lost. 

B. We have anticipated the answer to the sec- 
ond question — Js the Verstun minutely accurate 
in detuils # — but will give a few examples: 

1. The same word in the same chapter is 
often rendered by differing words, — Ex. xii. 13, 


YUTOS, ©] will pass over,’ LXX. oxerdow, 
but 23, TID5, « will pass over,” LXX. wapeAev- 


oerat, 

2. Differing words by the same word, — Ex. 
xii. 23, “2Y, “ pass through,” and FTO®, «pass 
over,’ both by wapeAevoera:; Num. xv. 4, 5, 
TITTID, “ offering,” and FTI, “sacrifice,” both 
by @vala. 

3. The divine names are frequently inter- 
changed; Kupios is put for DYTOR, Gop, and 
@eds for THM, JEHOVAH; and the two are often 
wrongly combined or wrongly separated. 

4. Proper names are sometimes translated, 
sometimes not. In Gen. xxili. by translating the 
name SMachpeluh (7d 8iwAovy), the Version is 
made to speak first of the cave being in the field 
(ver. 9), and then of the jield being in the cave 
(ver. 17), 6 dypds ’Eppww, bs Ay ev rg Birr 
omnAale, the last word not warranted by the He- 
brew. Zech. vi. 14 is a curious example of four 
names of persons being translated, e. g. man, 
“to Tobijah,” LXX. rots ypnoluos adris; Pis- 
gah in Deut. xxxiv. 1 is paoyd, but in Deut. iii. 
27, rou AcAakeuuevou. 

5. The translators are often misled by the sim- 
ilarity of Hebrew words: e. g. Num. iii. 26, 
WUD, “the cords of it,” LXX. 7a Kxard- 
Aowa, and iv. 26, 74 wepisod. In other places, 
oi xdAos, and Is. liv. 2, 74 cyowlouara, both 
rightly. Ex. iv. 31, \D%W, “they heard,” 
LXX. éyapn (ATTA); Num. xvi. 15, “I have 
not taken one ass’”’ (18), LXX. obx éw:00- 


Bnea (797) efAngda; Deut. xxxii. 10, INS, 
“he found him,” LXX. abrdpxnocev aitdéy; 1 


Sam. xii. 2, SQW «1 am grayheaded,” LXX. 
Kabfoouas (FAW); Gen. iii. 17, FOY3, 
“ for thy sake,” LXX. éy rois Epyas cov (7 for 
™). 
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In very many cases the error may be thus traced 
to the similarity of some of the Hebrew letters, 


and “, TT and J), * and ), etc.; in some it is 
difficult to see any connection between the original 
and the Version: e. g. Deut. xxxii- 8, Sarin? ‘32, 
“the sons of Israel,’ LXX. ayyéAwy cov. 
Aquila and Symmachus, viay ’lopafA. 


Is. xxi. 11, 12. LXX. 


Watchman, what of the night? vAdoqere endAfes, 
Watchman, what of the night? dvAdcow rompwt cat 
The watchman said, THY VUKTA. 
The morning cometh, and also ‘Ear ¢nrps ¢yree 
the night : Kai map’ euot orxet. 
If ye will inquire, inquire ye. 
Return, come. 


6. Besides the above deviations, and many like 


them, which are probably due to accidental causes, 
the change of a letter, or doubtful writing in the 
Hebrew, there are some passages which seem to ex- 
hibit a studied variation in the LXX. from the He- 
brew: ¢. g. Gen. ii. 2, on the seventh (SD°2W17) 
day God ended his work, LXX. ouverérecey 6 
@eds ev TH Hucpa tH extn 7a Epya avrov. The 
addition in Ex. xii. 40, nal évy 7H yi Xavady, 
appears to be of this kind, inserted to solve a ditti- 
culty. 

Frequently the strong expressions of the Hebrew 
are softened down; where human parts are ascribed 


to God, for hand the LXX. substitute power ; for 


mouth — word¥etc. Ex. iv. 16, “ Thou shalt be to 
him instead of God” (O°TT O89), LXX. ob 8 
airg ton Ta xpds Toy @edy; see Ex. iv. 15. 
These and many more savor of design, rather than 
of accident or error. 

The Version is, therefore, not minutely accurate 
in details; and it may be laid down as a principle, 
never to build any argument on words or phrases 
of the Sepluagint, without comparing them with 
the Hebrew. ‘The Greek may be right; but very 
often its variations are wrong. 

Tr. We shall now be prepared to weigh the tra- 
dition of the Fathers, that the Version was made 
by inspiration: xar’ éxlxvomy tov @eov, Ire 
neus; ‘‘divino Spiritu interpretati,’’ Augustine. 
Even Jerome himself seems to think that the LXX. 
may have sometimes added words to the original, 
ub Spiritus Sancti aucturitatem, licet in Hebrais 
voluminibus non legatur” (Prasat. in Paralip. tom. 
i. col. 1419). 

Let us try to form some conception of what is 
meant by the tngpiration of translators. It cannot 
mean what Jerome here seems to allow, that the 
translators were divinely moved to add to the orig- 
inal, for this would be the inspiration of Prophets ; 
as he himself says in another passage (Prolog. tn 
Genesin, tom. i.) “aliud est enim vertere, aliud 
esse interpretem.’ Every such addition would be, 
in fact, a new revelation. 

Nor can it be, as some have thought, that the 
deviations of the Septuagint from the original were 
divinely directed, whether in order to adapt the 
Scriptures to the mind of the heathen, or for other 
purposes. This would be, pro (anto, a new revela- 
tion, and it is difficult to conceive of such a revela- 
tion; for, be it observed, the discrepance between 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures would tend to 
separate the Jews of Palestine from those of Alex- 
andria, and of other places where the Greek Scrip- 
tures were used; there would be two different cop- 
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ies of the same books dispersed throughout the 
world, each claiming Divine authority; the appeal 
to Moses and the Prophets would lose much of its 


force; the standard of Divine truth would be ren- 


dered doubtful; the trumpet would give an uncer- 


tain sound. 
No! If there be such a thing as an inspiration 


of translators, it must be an effect of the Holy 


Spirit on their minds, enabling them to do their 
work of translation more perfectly than by their 
own abilities and acquirements; to overcome the 
difficulties arising from defective knowledge, from 
imperfect MSS., from similarity of letters, from 
human infirmity and weariness; and so to produce 
a copy of the Scriptures, setting furth the Word of 
God, and the history of his people, in its original 
truth and purity. This is the kind of inspiration 
claimed for the translators by Philo (Vet. Joss, 
lib. ii.): “ We look upon the persons who made this 
Version, not merely as translators, but as persons 
chosen and set apart by Divine appointment, to 
whom it was given to comprehend and express the 
sense and meaning of Moses in the fullest and 
clearest manner.”’ 

The reader will be able to judge, from the fore- 
going examples, whether the Septuagint Version 
satisfies this test. If it does, it will be found not 
only substantially faithful, but minutely accurate 
in details; it will enable us to correct the Hebrew 
in every place where an error has crept in; it will 
give evidence of that faculty of intuition in its 
highest form, which enables our great critics to 
divine from the faulty text the true reading; it will 
be, in short, a republication of the original text, 
purified from the errors of human hands and eyes, 
stamped with fresh authority from Heaven. 

This is a question to be decided by facts, by the 
phenomena of the Version itself. We will simply 
declare our own conviction that, instead of such a 
Divine republication of the original, we find s 
marked distinction between the original and the 
Septuagint; a distinction which is well expressed in 
the words of Jerome (Prolog. in Genesin): “ Ibi 
Spiritus ventura preedicit; hic eruditio et verborum 
copia ea que intelligit transfert.” 

And it will be remembered that this agrees with 
the ancient narrative of the Version, known by the 
name of Aristeas, which represents the interpreters 
as meeting in one house, forming one council, con- 
ferring together, and agreeing on the sense (see 
Hody, lib. ii. c. vi.). 

There are some, perhaps, who will deem this 
estimate of the LX X. too low; who think that the 
use of this version in the N. T. stamps it with an 
authority above that of a mere translation. But 
as the Apostles and Evangelists do not invariably 
cite the OU. T. according to this version, we are left 
to judge by the light of facts and evidence. Stu- 
dents of Holy Scripture, as well as students of the 
natural world, should bear in mind the maxim of 
Bacon: “ Sola spes est in vera inductione.” 


III. WHAT, THEN, ARE THE BENEFITS TO BE 
DERIVED FROM THE 8TUDY OF THE SEP- 
TUAGINT ? 

After all the notices of imperfection above given, 

it may seem strange to say, but we believe it to be 

the truth, that the student of Scripture can scarcely 
read a chapter without some benefit, especially if he 
be a student of Hebrew, and able, even in a very 
humble way, to compare the Version with the 
Original. 
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1. For the Old Testament. We have seen 
above, that the Septuagint gives evidence of the 
character and condition of the Hebrew MSS. from 
which it was made, with respect to vowel-points 
and the mode of writing. 

This evidence often renders very material help in 
the correction and establishment of the Hebrew text. 
Being made from MSS. far older than the Maso- 
retic recension, the Septuagint often indicates read- 
ings more ancient and more correct than those of 
our present Hebrew MSS. and editions; and often 
speaks decisively between the conflicting readings 
of the present MSS. 

E. g. Ps. xxii. 17 (in LXX. xxi. 16), the printed 


Hebrew text is ‘78D; but several MSS. have a 


verb in 3d pers. plural, NSD: the LXX. steps in 


to decide the doubt, &putay yeipds you xal wddas 
pov, confirmed by Aquila, fioxuvay. 


Ps. xvi. 10. The printed text is “JY TOF, in 
_ the plural; but near 200 MSS. have the singular, 


“TTOF, which is clearly confirmed by the evi- 
dence of the LXX., od3¢ ddceis roy Soidy cou 
idecy SiapOopdy. 

In passages like these, which touch on the cardi- 
nal truths of the Gospel, it is of great importance 
to have the testimony of an unsuspected witness, 
in the LXX., long before the controversy between 
Christians and Jews. 

In Hosea vi. 5, the context clearly requires that 
the first person should be maintained throughout 
the verse; the LXX. corrects the present Hebrew 
text, without a change except in the position of one 
letter, rd xpiua pou ds pws efeAevcera:, render- 
ing unnecessary the addition of words in Italics, in 
our English Version. 

More examples might be given, but we must 
content ourselves with one signal instance, of a 
clause omitted in the Hebrew (probably by what 
is called épovor éXeuTov), and preserved in the 
LXX. In Genesis iv. 8, is a passage which in the 
Hebrew, and in our English Version, is evidently 
incomplete : — 

“And Cain talked (T29N"%) with Abel his 


brother; and it came to pass when they were in 
the field,’’ etc. 


Here the Hebrew word “DN? ) is the word con- 
stantly used as the introduction to words spoken, 
“Cain said unto Abel"... . , but, as the text 
stands, there are no words spoken; and the follow- 
ing words“... . when they were tn the field,” 
come in abruptly. The LXX. fills up the lacuna 
Hebrworum cudicum (Pearson), xal elre Kdiv 
mpds "ABQA Thy d8erApdy abrou, 3:€AOwuer els 7d 


wedloy (=TTIQT T1279). The Sam. Penta- 
teuch and the Syriac Version agree with the LXX., 
and the passage is thus cited by Clemens Romanus 
(Ep. i. c. iv.) The Hebrew transcriber's eye was 
probably misled by the word (TW, terminating 
both the clauses. [For a different view, see p. 
2809 a, 2d par. (1). — A.] 

In all the foregoing cases, we do not attribute 
any paramount aufhority to the LX X. on account 
of its superior antiquity to the extant Hebrew 
MSS.; but we take it as un evidence of a more 





@ One of the most diligent students of the LXX., 
who has devoted his life to the promotion of this 
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ancient Hebrew text, ag an eye-witness of the texts, 
280 or 180 years B.C. The decision as to any 
particular reading must be made by weighing this 
evidence, together with that of other ancient Ver- 
sions, with the arguments from the context, the 
rules of grammar, the genius of the language, and 
the comparison of parallel passages. And thus 
the Hebrew will sometimes correct the Greek, and 
sometimes the Greek the Hebrew; both liable to 
err through the infirmity of human eyes and hands,_ 
but each checking the other's errors. 

2. The close connection between the Old and 
New Testament makes the study of the Septuagint 
extremely valuable, and almost indispensable to the 
theological student. Pearson quotes from Ire- 
nus and Jerome, as to the citation of the words 
of prophecy from the Septuagint. The former, as 
Pearson observes, speaks too.universally, when he 
says that the Apostles, “ prophetica omni ita enun- 
ciaverunt quemadmodum Seniorum interpretatio 
continet.” But it was manifestly the chief store- 
house from which they drew their proofs and pre- 
cepts. Mr. Grinfield@ says that “the number of 
direct quotations from the Old Testament in the 
Gospels, Acts, and Epistles, may be estimated at 
350, of which not more than 50 materially difter 
from the LXX. But the indirect verbal allusions 
would swell the number to a far greater Amount ”’ 
(Apol. for L.A X., p. 37). The comparison of the 
citations with the Septuagint is much facilitated 
by Mr. Grinfield’s “ Editio Hellenistica’’ of the 
New Testament, and by Mr. Gough's New Test. 
Quotations, in which the Hebrew and Greek pas- 
sages of the Old Test. are placed side by side with 
the citations in the New. (On this subject see 
Hody, pp. 248, 281; Kennicott, Dissert. Gen. § 84; 
Cappelli, Critica Sacra, vol. ii.) [See also Turpie's 
The Olt Test. in the New (Lond. 1868), which 
gives various readings of the Hebrew and Greek; 
Kautzsch, De Vet. Test. Locis a Paulo Apost. al- 
legutis, Lips. 1869; and the works referred to at 
the end of the art. OLD TESTAMENT, vol. iii. pp. 
2239 6, 2240 a. — A.] 

3. Further, the language of the LXX. is the 
mould in which the thoughts and expressions of the 
Apostles and Evangelists are cast. In this version 
Divine Truth has taken the Greek language as its 
shrine, and adapted it to the things of God. Here 
the peculiar idiums of the Hebrew are grafted upon 
the stock of the Greek tongue; words and phrases 
take a new sense. The terms of the Mosuic ritual 
in the Greek Version are employed by the Apostles 
to express the great truths of the Gospel, e. g. 
Xiepevs, Ovala, douh ebwdlas. Hence the LXX. is 
a treasury of illustration for the Greek Testament. 

Many examples are given by Pearson (/?raf. ad 
LXX.), e. 9. cdpt, wvevpa, Sixadw, ppdyvnua THs 
capxés, ‘ Frustra apud veteres Grecos queras 
quid sit moreverw re Oe, vel eis roy Cedy, 
quid sit eis roy Kupioy, vel xrpbs roy Gedy wiotis, 
que toties in Novo Feedere inculcantur, et ex lec- 
tione Seniorum facile intelliguntur.”’ 

Valckenaer also (on Luke i. 51) speaks strongly 
on this subject: “Grecum Novi Testamenti con- 
textum rite intellecturo nihil est utilius, quam dili- 
genter versasse Alexandrinam antiqui Foderis in- 
terpretationem, e qua una plus peti poterit auxilii, 
quam ex veteribus scriptoribus Greecis simul sumtis. 
Centena reperientur in N. T. nusquam obvia in 





branch of Scripture study, and has lately founded 4 
Lecture on the LXX. in the University of Oxford. 
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scriptis Grecorum veterum, sed frequentata in Alex®- 
Versione." 

FE. g. the sense of 7d rdoya in Deut. xvi. 2, 
including the sacrifices of the Paschal week, throws 
light on the question as to the day on which our Lord 
kept his last Passover, arising out of the words in 

, John xviii. 28, BAX’ Iva Qaywor 7d wdoxa- 

4. The frequent citations of the LXX. by the 
Greek Fathers, and of the Latin Version of the 
LXX. by the Fathers who wrote in Latin, form 
another strong reason for the study of the Septua- 
gint. Pearson cites the appellation of Scarubeus 
bonus, applied to Christ by Ambrose and Augus- 
tine, as explained by reference to the LXX. in 
Habak. ii. 11, xdy@apos é« EvAou. 

5. On the value of the LXX. as a monument of 
the Greek language in one of its most curious 
phases, this is not the place to dwell. Our busi- 
ness is with the use of this Version, as it bears on 
the criticism and interpretation of the Bible. And 
we may safely urge the theological student who 
wishes to be ‘thoroughly furnished *’ to have al- 
ways at his side the Septuagint. Let the Hebrew, 
if possible, be placed before him; and at his right, 
in the next place of honor, the Alexandrian Version; 
the close and careful study of this Version will be 
more profitable than the most learned inquiry into 
its origin; it will help him to a better knowledge 
both of the Old Testament and the New. 


OBJECTS TO BE ATTAINED BY THE CRITICAL 
SCHOLAR. 


1. A question of much interest still waits for a 
solution. In many of the passages which show a 
studied variation from the Hebrew (some of which 
are above noted), the Septuagint and the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch agree toyether: e. g. Gen. ii. 2; 
Ex. xii. 40. 

They also agree in many of the ages of the 
post-diluvian Patriarchs, adding 100 years to the 
age at which the first son of each was born, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew. (See Cappelli Crit. Sucr. 
iii., xx., vii.) 

They agree in the addition of the words 3:¢A@w- 
uev eis 7d wedlov, Gen. iv. 8, which we have seen 
reason to think rightly added. 

Various reasons have been conjectured for this 
agreement; translation into Greek from a Samar- 
jtan text, interpolation from the Samaritan into 
the Greek, or vice versd; but the question does not 
seem to have found a satisfactory answer. [SAMAR- 
ITAN PENTATEUCH, p. 28116; VERsIoNs, AN- 
CIENT (GREEK ).] 

2. For the critical scholar it would be a worthy 
object of pursuit to ascertain, as nearly as possible, 
the original text of the Septuagint as it stood in 
the time of the Apostles and Philo. If this could 
be accomplished with any tolerable completeness, it 
would possess a strong interest, as being the first 
‘translation of any writing into another tongue, and 
the first repository of Divine truth to the great 
colony of Hellenistic Jews at Alexandria. 

The critic would probably take as his basis the 
Roman edition, from the Codex Vaticanus, as rep- 
resenting most nearly the ancient (xoiwh) texts. 
The cullection of fragments of Origen's Hezapla, 
by Montfaucon and others, would help him to 
eliminate the additions which have been made to 
the LXX. from other sources, and to purge out 
the glosses and double renderings; the citations in 
the New Testament and in Philo, in the early 
Christian Fathers, both Greek and Latin, would 
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render assistance of the same kind; and perbaps 
the most effective aid of all would be found in the 
fragments of the Old Latin Version collected by 
Sabatier in 3 vols. folio (Rheims, 1743). 

3. Another work, of more practical and general 
interest, still remains to be done, namely, to provide 
a Greek version, accurate and faithful to the He- 
brew original, for the use of the Greek Church, and 
of students reading the Scriptures in that language 
for purposes of devotion or mental improvement. 
Mr. Field’s edition is as vet the best edition of 
this kind; it originated in the desire to supply the 
Greek Church with such a faithful copy of the 
Scriptures; but as the editor has followed the text 
of the Alexandrian MS., only correcting, by the 
help of other MSS., the evident errors of transcrip- 
tion (e. g. in Gen. xv. 15, correcting rpageis in 
the Alex. MS. to rapels, the reading of the Com 
plut. text), and as we have seen above that the 
Alexandrian text is far from being the nearest to 
the Hebrew, it is evident that a more faithful and 
complete copy of the Old Testament in Greek 
might yet be provided. 

We may here remark, in conclusion, that such 
an edition might prepare the way for the correction 
of the blemishes which remain in our Authorized 
English Version. Embracing the results of the 
criticism of the last 250 years, it might exhibit 
several passages in their original purity; and the 
corrections thus made, being approved by the judg- 
ment of the best scholars, would probably, after a 
time, find their way into the margin, at least, of our 
English Bibles. 

One example only can be here given, in a 
which has caused no small perplexity and loads of 
commentary. Is. ix. 3 is thus rendered in the 
LXX.: 7d wAcioroy Tov Aaov, 8 xartryayes év 
edppoavrn cou: Kal ebpparOjcovra: évwwidy cou, 
ws of evppawduevos ev duhty, Kal by rpdwow of 
Siaipovpevot oKvAa. 

It is easy to see how the faulty rendering of the 
first part of this has arisen from the similarity of 


Hebrew letters, 1 and TT, ‘T and “, and from 
an ancient error in the Hebrew text. The fvullow- 
ing translation restores the whole passage to its 
original clearness and force: — 


éwAnOuvas Thy ayadAAiacww (S°37), 
cueyaduvas THY eUppocurny’ 
evdpaivovra: «very gov we OF evdparroperos 
€v aunty, 
by Tpdwov ayaAAumvTas 01 Scatpovpera aoKVAd. 
Thou hast multiplied the gladness, 
Thou hast increased the joy ; 


They rejoice before thee as with the joy of harvest; 
As men are glad when they divide the spoil. 


Here &yaAAlaois and &yaAA:@yras, in the first 
and fourth lines, correspond to ““2 and 42°29: 
ebppocivn and eippaivoyra, in the second and 
third, to TIT OW and Wie. 

The fourfold introverted parallelism is complete, 
and the connection with the context of the prophecy 
perfect. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that in such 
an edition the apocryphal additions to the book 
of Esther, and those to the book of Daniel, which 
are not recognized by the Hebrew Canon, would 
be either omitted, or (perhaps more properly. since 
they appear to have been incorporated with the 
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Septuagint at an early date) would be placed sepa- 
rately, as in Mr. Field's edition and our English 
Version. [See APockYPHA; Canon; DANIEL, 
Apoc. ADDITIONS; ESTHER; SAMARITAN PENT. ] 
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W.S. 

* We have as yet no critical edition of the 
Septuagint, — none in which the existing materials 
for settling the text have been applied for that pur- 
pose. ‘The available materials are indeed inade- 
quate. It is to be hoped, however, that through 
the labors of Bianchini, Baber, Tischenderf, Ver- 
cellone and Cozza, Ceriani, and others, we shall 
soon have the text of all the known unciud MSS. 
of this version published in a trustworthy form. 
When this is accomplished, Tischendorf promises, 
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tations from the Sept. in the writings of the 
Fathers. The edition of Holmes and Parsons 
leaves very much to be desired in all these respects. 
A formidable programme of the work required, and 
a small but thankworthy contribution towards it, 
are given by P. A. de Lagarde in his Genesis Gra 
ce, ¢ Fide Ed. Sixtine addita Scripture Discre- 
pantia e Libris Manu scriptis a se ipso conlatis et 
Edd. Compl. et Ald. adcuratiasime enotata (Lipe. 
1868); comp. the review by Kamphausen in the 
Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1869, pp. 721-758. Useful 
preliminary labor has also been performed by O. F. 
Fritzsche, especially in regard to the classification 
of the MSS., in his editions of several books, namely, 
ES@HP. Duplicem Libri Textum ad optimos Cod- 
ices edudlit, Turici, 1848; ‘Pot@ xara rots O’; 
wid. 1864; Liber Iudicum secundum LXX. Inter- 
pretes. Triplicem Textus Conformationem recen- 
suit, etc. thud. 1867, first published as two Univer- 
sity provrammes with the title, Specumen nove Ed. 
crit, LXX. {nterpretum. He has also paid partic- 
ular attention to the text in the Aurzye/. exeg. 
Handb. zu d. Apokryphen d. A. T., edited by him 
and C. L. W. Grimm (1851-59); and the valuable 
articles Alexundrinische Uebersetzung and Vul- 
gata in Herzog'’s Real-Encykl. are from his pen. 
On the MSS. of the Sept. see befure, p. 2914 f. 
and note b; see also Amersfoordt, De variis Lec- 
tiontbus Holmesianis Locurum quorundam Penta- 
teucht, Lugd. Bat. 1815. Respecting the Hexaplar 
text there are a number of important articles by 
Doederlein, Matthei, Eichhorn, Bruns, and De 
Rossi in Eichhorn’s Repertorium; see also VER- 
StuNS, ANCIENT (Syk1AC), I, B, and the editions 
of Jeremiah (by Spohn) and Ezekiel mentioned 
below. The more important MSS. containing this 
text have already been referred to (p. 2914 f. note 6). 
For the quotations of the Christian Fathers, see 
F. A. Stroth, Bettrdge zur Kritik ub. d. 70 Doll- 


| metscher, in Kichhorn’s Repert. ii. 66 ff., iii. 213 ff, 


vi. 124 ff, xiii. 158 ff; comp. Credner's Beitrage 
zur Einl, in d. bibl. Schriften (1838), Bd. ii. A 
new edition of the Hexapla has been begun by F. 
Field, Tomn. ii, fase. 1, 2, Lond. 1867-68, 4to, 
Among the monographs relating to the Septua- 
gint version of particular books, we may also men- 
tion the following: G. Bickell, De /ndole et Rat. 
Vers, Alex. in interpretando Libro Jubi, Marb 
1853. J. G. Jiiger, Obss. in Prov. Sulomonss 
Vers. Alex. 1788. P. A. de Lagarde, Anmerkun- 


if bis life is spared, to undertake a new edition, | gen zur griech. ithers. d. Proverbien, Leipz. 1863. 
“talem qualem litter sacra poscunt et per instru- G. L. Spohn, Jeremias Vates e Vers. Jud. Alex. 
menta critica perfici licebit * (Pref. to his 4th ed., | ac relig. Interp. Grecorum emend. Notisque crit. 
1869, p. vii.). But before a thoroughly satisfac- | ilustr. 2 vols. Lips. 1794-1824. F. C. Movers, 
tory edition can be prepared a great amount of; De utriusyue Recens. Vaticin. Jerem. Indole et 
labor muat still be spent on the cursive manuscripts, | Origine, Hamb. 1837. J. Wichelhaus, De Jerem. 
the ancient versions made from the Greek (the Uld| Vers, Alex. Indvle et Auctoritate, Hal. 1846. Je- 
Latin, Egyptian in different dialects, Ethiopic, | zeciel secundum LXX. ex Tetraplis Origenis e 
Armenian, and Hexaplar Syriac), and on the quo- | singulari Chisiano Codice. ... op. A. Vincentii de 








a © A special value of this treatise by Dr. Thiersch ' under this head is: “Hac dissertatione videmur de- 
is the testimony which it furnishes to the accuracy monstrasse'eam esse versionis Pentateuchi Alex. 
of our present Hebrew text. His decision after an andrinz indolem, ut ad explicandum quidem textum 


elaborate collation of the two works is, that in the 
great bulk of the passages the Greek Septuagint of 
the Pentateuch and the traditionary Masvretic text | 
correspond to each other as nearly as the different | 
genius of the two languages will permit. Variations | 
exiat, it is true, but we can refer these for the most, 





Masorethicum non parum conferat, ad mutandum 
vero nisi magna cum temeritate adhiberi nequeat.”’ 
The other two parts of the treatise relate to the char- 
acter of the Greek dialect represented in this version, 
and to the unconsciously transferred Hebryisms which 
are mixed with it. The author’s view as to the basis 


part to principles of translation on the part of the of the Greek dialect in distinction from its Hebrew 
Seventy, rhetorical or dogmatic, which will account coloring is substantially that of Sturz, Buttmana, W1i- 
for them without assuming the existence of different ner, and others. H. 
Hebrew readings. The conclusion of Dr. Thiersch 
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Regibus, Rom. 1840, fol. Daniel sec. LXX. ex 
Tetraplis Origenis nunc primum ed. e sing. Chi- 
stano Codice, Rom. 1772, fol., reprinted in several 
editions, the best by Hahn, Lips. 1845. J. G. C. 
Hoepfner, Curarum crit. et exeg. in LXX. viralem 
Vers. Vaticin. Jona Specim. i.-iii. Lips. 1787-88. 
The Septuagint version of the books of Samuel 
and Kings is particularly discussed by Thenius 
(Kurzgef. exeg. Handb. zum A. T. vols. iv., ix.). 
He regards it as a very important help in the correc- 
tion of the Hebrew text. 

Other dissertations worth naming are by L. T. 
Spittler, De Usu Vers. Alex. ap. Josephum, Gott. 
1779; J.G. Scharfenberg, De Josephi et Vers. 
Alex. Consensu, Lips. 1780; and T. Studer, De 
Vers. Alex. Origine, Hist. et Abusu criticu, Bern. 
1823. See also Geiger, Urschriftu. Uebersetzun- 
gen der Bibel, Bresl. 1857; Ewald, Gesch. des Volkes 
Israel, 3¢ Ausg. (1863), iv. 322 ff.; and the art. 
VERSIONS, ANCIENT (GREEK), in this Dictonary. 

A good Lexicon to the Sept. is still a desidera- 
tum. The Novus Thesaurus philol. sive Lex. in 
LXX. ete. of J. C. Biel, 3 vols. Hage-Com. 1779 
-80, and the Novus Thes. phil.-criticus of J. F. 
Schleusner, 5 pts. Lips. 1820-21, reprinted at Glas- 
gow in 1822 in 3 vols. 8vo, are but little more than 
collections of valuable materials for a dictionary, 
rudely arranged. Much better (for the Apocrypha) 
is C. A. Wahl’s Claris Librorum Vet. Test. Apocr. 
Philologica, Lips. 1863. A. 

SEPULCHRE. ([Bvriat.] 


SE’RAH (FVM [abundance]: Xdpa in Gen., 
Zopé in 1 Chr.; Alex., Saap in Gen., Zapai in 
1 Chr.: Sara). The daughter of Asher (Gen. 
xlvi. 17; 1 Chr. vii. 30); called in Num. xxvi. 46, 
SARAH. 

SERA‘IAH ([3syl.] (IW (warrior of Je- 
hovah]: Zaod; [Vat. Aoa:] Alex. Sapaias: Sara- 
us). 1. Seraiah, the king's scribe or secretary in 
the reign of David (2 Sam. viii. 17). In the Vat- 
ican MS. [Roman ed.] of the LAX. Saad appears 
to be the result of a confusion between Seraiah and 
Shisha, whose sons were secretaries to Solomon 
(1 K. iv. 3). 

2. (Zapalas, [Zapala;] Alex. [Zapaia, ] Zapa- 
tas: Seraias.) The high-priest in the reign of 
Zedekiah. Ile was taken captive to Babylon by 


Nebuzaradan, the captain of the guard, and slain | 


with others at Riblah (2 K. xxv. 18; 1 Chr. vi. 14 
Jer. lii. 24). 
3. ({Zapaias; Vat. in Jer., Zapaia:] Sarara, 


"li. 60-64). 
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8. (vids ’Apala; Alex. [FA.] ucos : 
[Saraias.}) <A priest, or priestly family, who agned 
the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 2). 

9. (Sapala: eel A priest, the son of 
Hilkiah (Neh. xi. 11), who was ruler of the house 
of God after the return from Babylon. In 1 Chr. 
ix. 11 he is called AZARIAH. 

10. (Sapaia.) ‘The head of a priestly house 
which went up from Babylon with Zerubbabel. 
His representative in the days of Joiakim the high- 
priest was Meraiah (Neh. xii. 1, 12). 

1L. (Sapaias; [FF A. in ver. 59, Zapeas.]) The 
son of Neriah, and brother of Baruch (Jer. li. 59, 
61). He went with Zedekiah to Babylon in the 
4th year of his reign, or, as the Targum has it, 
‘‘in the mission of Zedekiah,’’ and is described as 
riFOD “TW, sar ménichdh (lit. “prince of 
rest ;’’ A. V. a quiet prince; marg. “or, prince 
of Menucha, or, chief chamberlain "'), a title which 
is interpreted by Kimchi as that of the office of 
chamberlain, “ for he was a friend of the king, and 
was with the king at the time of his rest, to talk 
and to delight himself with him.” The LXX. 


and Targum read TITS, minchdh, “an offering,” 
and so Rashi, who says, “under his hand were 
those who saw the king’s face, who brought bim a 
present.’’ The Peshito-Syriac renders “ chief of 


the camp," apparently reading TIT, muchdneh, 
unless the translator understood méniichih of the 
halting-place of an army, in which sense it occurs 
in Num. x. 33. Gesenius adopts the latter view, 
and makes Seraiah hold an office similar to that of 
“« quartermaster-general’’ in the Babylonian army. 
It is perfectly clear, however, that he was in attend- 
ance upon Zedekiah, and an officer of the Jewish 
court. The suggestion of Maurer, adopted by Hit- 
zig, has more to commend it, that he was an otticer 
who took charge of the royal caravan on its march, 


|and fixed the place where it should halt. Hiller 
|(Onom.) says Seraiah was prince of Menuchah, 


a place on the borders of Judah and Dan, elsewhere 
called Manahath. The rendering of the Vulgate is 
unaccountable, princeps prophetia. 

Serainh was commissioned by the prophet Jere- 
miah to take with him on his journey the roll in 
which he had written the doom of Babylon, and 
sink it in the midst of the Kuphrates, as a token 
that Babylon should sink, never to rise again (Jer. 
W. A. W. 


SER’APHIM (D°57W [see below]: Zepa- 


Sarea.) ‘The son of ‘Tanhumeth the Netophathite, gelu: Seraphim). An order of celestial beings, 
according to 2 K. xiv. 23, who came with Ishmael, | whom Isaiah beheld in vision standing above Jeho- 
Johanan, and Jaazaniah to Gedaliah, and was per-| vah (not as in A. V., “above if,"’ 4. e. the throne) 
suaded by him to submit quietly to the Chaldwans!as He sat upon his throne (Is. vi. 2). They are 
and settle in the land (Jer. xl. 8). described as having each of them three pairs of 

4. (Zapata; [Alex. in ver. 14, Sapia:] Servic)! wings, with one of which they covered their facea 
The son of Kenaz, brother of Othniel, and father | (a token of humility; comp. Ex. iii. 6; 1K. xix. 
of Joab, the father or founder of the valley of Cha-| 13; Plutarch, Quest. Rum. 10); with the second 
rashim (1 Chr. iv. 13, 14). they covered their feet (a token of respect: see 

5. (Xapav; [Vat. Yapaav;] Alex. Xapara.)' Lowth on I[s. vi. who quotes Chardin in ilustra- 
Ancestor of Jehu, a chief of one of the Simeunite | tion); while with the third they flew. They seem 
families (1 Chr, iv. 35). to have borne «a general resemblance to the human 

6. (Sapatas; [Vat. Apaias.]) One of the/ figure, for they are represented as having a face, a 
children of the province who returned with Zerub-| voice, feet, and hands (ver. 6). Their occupation 
babel (Ezr. ii. 2). In Neh. vii. 7 he is called AZA-| was twofold — to celebrate the praises of Jehovah's 
RIAH, and in 1 Esdr. v. 8, ZACHARIAS. holiness and power (ver. 3), and to act as the me- 

ie (Xapaias.] One of the ancestors of Ezra the ' dium of communication between heaven and earth 
scribe (Izr. vii. 1), but whether or not the same as/ (ver. 6). From their antiphonal chant (+ one 
Seraiah the high-priest seems uncertain. Called | cried unto another’) we may conceive them to 
also Sanaras (1 Esdr. viii. 1; 2 Esdr. i. 1). have been ranged in opposite rows on each side of 
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the throne. As the Seraphim are nowhere else (colony, unlike other Grecian cities, was governed 
mentioned in the Bible, our conceptions of their ap- | after the Roman mode; its chief officers, though 
pearance must be restricted to the above particulars, ; properly called according to their number duumvirs 


aided by such uncertain light as etymology and 
analogy will supply. We may observe that the 


idea of a winged human figure was not peculiar to |in token of the 


the Hebrews: among the sculptures found at 
Sourghaub in Persia, we meet with a representa- 
tion of a man with two pairs of wings, springing 
from the shoulders, and extending, the one pair up- 


Or qguatuorcir, assumed the more honurary title of 
oi, five times here in Acts), and, 
man sovereignty, had rod-bear- 
ers or lictors as at Rome [CoLony, Amer. ed.]. 
The lictors exercised their highest functions during 
the time of the republic, but still existed under the 
emperors. (See Pauly’s Real. Encyhi. iv. 1082 f.) 


| prators (orpar 


wards, the other downwards, 80 as ¢o admit of | Paul was at Philippi in the time of Claudius, about 
H. 


covering the head and the feet (Vaux’s Nin. and 
Pereep. p. 322). The wings in this instance imply 
deification; for speed and ease of motion stand, in 
man’s imagination, among the most prominent to- 
kens of Divinity. The meaning of the word “ ser- 
aph ** is extremely doubtful; the only word which 
resembles it in the current Hebrew is s@raph.2 * to 
burn,’’ whence the idea of dbridliancy has been ex- 
tracted. Such a sense would harmonize with other 
descriptions of celestial beings (e. g. Ez. i. 13; 
Matt. xxviii. 3); but it is objected that the Hebrew 
term never hears this secondary sense. (resenius 
(Thes. p. 1341) connects it with an Arabic term 
signifying high or exalted; and this may be re- 
garded as the generally received etymology; but 
the absence of any cognate Hebrew term is certainly 
worthy of remark. The similarity between the 
names Seraphim and Sarapis, led Hitzig (in /s. vi. 
2) to identify the two, and to give to the former 
the figure of a winged serpent. But Sarapis was 
unknown in the Egyptian Pantheon until the time 
of Ptolemy Soter (Wilkinson's dnc. £g. iv. 360 
ff.); and, even had it been otherwise, we can hardly 
conceive that the Hebrews would have borrowed 
their imagery from such a source. Knobel’s con- 
iecture that Seraphim is merely a false reading for 
shardthsn,° * ministers,’’ is ingenious, but the lat- 
ter word is not Hebrew. The relation subsisting 
between the Cherubim and Seraphim presents an- 
other difticulty: the “living creatures ’’’ described 
in Rev. iv. 8 resemble the Seraphim in their occu- 
pation and the number of the wings ; and the 
Cherubim in their general appearance and number, 
as described in Ez. i. 5 ff, x. 12. The ditlerence 
between the two may not, therefore, be great, but 
we cannot believe them to be identical so lony as 
the distinction of name holds good. W. L. B. 


SE’RED (TD [fear]: XepéB in Gen., Xa- 
pés in Num.: Sar ed). The firstborn of Zebulon, 
and ancestor of the family of the SarbDITEs (Gen. 
xlvi. 14; Num. xxvi. 26). 


* SERGEANTS occurs only in Acts xvi. 35 dy 
38, answering to JaBdovyou, properly “ rod-bearers "’ 
(in Latin, lictores). ‘They were the official attend- 
ants of the higher Roman mayistrates, and exe- 
cuted their orders, especially for the arrest and pun- 
ishment of criminals. Their duties were civil 
rather than military, and ‘“ sergeants,”’ in its older 
English sense, was less inappropriate than it is at 
present. In the colonies the lictors carried staves, 
not fisces, as at Rome. I[t was to them that the 
rulers at Philippi gave the command to beat Paul 
and Silas (éxéAevoy paBdl(ew). Luke speaks of 
the presence of “rod-bearers " only in his account 
of what took place at Philippi; and it is almost 
the only place in his narrative where he could 
rightly introduce them. Philippi being a Roman 


a FYI. Bo aba 


‘ trine. 


A. D. 52. 
SER’GIUS PAU’LUS (Zépyios Maiaos: 


Sergius Paulus) was the name of the proconsul of 

Cyprus when the Apostle Paul visited that island 
witb Barnabas on his first missionary tour (Acts 
xiii. 7 ff). He is described as an intellizent man 
(cuverds), truth-seeking, eager for information 
from all sources within his reach. It was this trait 
of his character which led him in the first instance 
to admit to his society Elymas the Magian, and 
afterwards to seek out the missionary stranvers and 
learn from them the nature of the Christian doc- 
The strongest minds at that period were 
drawn with a singular fascination to the occult 
studies of the East; and the ascendancy which 
Luke represents the ‘surcerer"’ as having gained 
over Serzius illustrates a characteristic feature of 
the times. For other examples of a similar char- 
acter, see Hlowson's Life and Epistles of Paul, vol. 
i. p. 177 f. But Sergius was not effectually or long 
deceived by the arts of the impostor; for on becom- 
ing acquainted with the Apostle he examined at 
once the claims of the (rospel, and yielded his mind 
to the evidence of its truth. 

It is unfortunate that this officer is styled “ dep- 
uty in the Common Version, and not ‘ procon- 
sul,’ according to the import of the Greek term 
(avOumaros). ‘Though Cyprus was orivinally an 
imperial province (Dion Cassius, liii. 12), and as 
such governed by proprators or legates (aytiorpd- 
Tn yo, mpecBevrai), it was afterwards transterred 
to the Roman senate, and henceforth governed by 
proconsuls (xa) odtws dvOumaro: Kal és éxeiva 7a 
ZOvn wéuwecOa Fpkavro, Dion Cassius, liv. 4). 
For the value of this attestation of Luke's accuracy, 
see Lardner’s Credthility of the Goapel History, vol. 
i. p. 32 ff Coins too are still extant, on which 
this very title, ascribed in the Acts to Servius 
Paulus, occurs as the title of the Roman governors 
of Cyprus. (See Akerman’s Numismatic /Mlustra- 
tions, p. 41; and Howson's Life and Epistles of 
Paul, vol. i. pp. 176, 187.) H. B. H 


SE’RON (Sypev: in Syr. and one Gk. MS. 
“Hpwy: Seron), a general of Antiochus Epiph., in 
chief command of the Syrian army (1 Mace. iii. 13, 
rr &pyov 7. Suv. 3.), who was defeated at Beth- 
horon by Judas Maccabseus (B.C. 166), as in the 
day when Joshua pursued the five kings ‘in the 
gving down of Beth-horon "' (1 Mace. iii. 24; Josh. 
x. 11). According to Josephus, he was the gov- 
ernor of Ccele-Syria and fell in the battle (Josh. 
Ant. xii. 7, § 1), nor is there any reason to suppose 
that his statements are mere deductions from the 
language of 1 Macc. B. F. W. 


SERPENT. The following Hebrew words 
| denote serpents of some kind or other. ’Acshuh, 
pethen, tzephw’ or lziph’ ini, shephiphon, nachash, 
and eph'eh. There is great uncertainty with re- 
spect to the identification of some of these terms, 
the first four of which are noticed under the arti- 
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cles ADDER and Asp: the two remaining names 
we proceed to discuss. 


1. Nachash (WITI: pis, Spdawv: serpens, 


coluber), the generic name of any serpent, occurs 
frequently in the O. T. The following are the 
principal Biblical allusions to this animal: its sub- 
tilty is mentioned in Gen. iii. 1; ite wisdom is 
alluded to by our Lord in Matt. x. 16; the poison- 
ous properties of some species are often mentioned 
(see Ps. Iviii. 4; Prov. xxiii. 32); the sharp tongue 
of the serpent, which it would appear some of the 
ancient Hebrews believed to be the instrument of 
poison, is mentioned in Ps. cx]. 3; Job xx. 16, 
‘the viper’s tongue shall slay him;” although in 
other places, as in Prov. xxiii. 32; Eccl. x. 8, 11; 
Num. xxi. 9, the venom is correctly ascribed to the 
bite, while in Job xx. 14 the gall is said to be the 
poison; the habit serpents have of lying concealed 
in hedges is alluded to in Eccl. x. 8, and in holes 
of walls, in Am. v. 19; their dwelling in dry sandy 
places, in Deut. viii. 15; their wonderful mode of 
progression did not escape the observation of the 
author of Prov. xxx. who expressly mentions it as 
“one of the three things which were too wonder- 
ful for him” (ver. 19); the oviparous nature of 
most of the order is alluded to in Is. lix. 5, where 
the A. V., however, has the unfortunate rendering 
of “ cockatrice."” The art of taming and charming 
serpents is of great antiquity, and is alluded to in 
Ps. viii. 5; Eccl. x. 11; Jer. viii. 17, and doubt- 
less intimated by St. James (iii. 7), who particu- 
larizes serpents among all other animals that 
‘have been tamed by man.’? [SERPENT-CHARM- 
ING. } 

It was under the form of a serpent that the devil 
seduced Eve; hence in Scripture Satan is called 
“the old serpent’ (Rev. xii. 9, and comp. 2 Cor. 
xi. 3). 

The part which the serpent played in the trans- 
action of the Fall must not be passed over without 
some brief comment, being full of deep and curious 
interest. First of all, then, we have to note the 
subtilty ascribed to this reptile, which was the 
reason for its having been selected as the instru- 
ment of Satan’s wiles, and to compare with it the 
quality of wisdom mentioned by our Lord as be- 
longing to it, “ Be ye wise as serpents,’ Matt. x. 
16. It was an ancient belief, both amongst Urien- 
tals and the people of the western world, that the 
serpent was endued with a large share of sagacity. 
The Hebrew word translated « subtle,” though fre- 
quently used in a good sense, implies, it is proba- 
ble, in this passage, “ mischievous and malignant 
craftiness,"” and is well rendered by Aquila and 
Theodotion by mwavoupyos, and thus commented 
upon by Jerome, “ mayis itaque hoe verbo calliditas 
et versutia quam sapientia demonstratur”’ (see 
Rosenmiiller, Schol. lL. c.). The ancients give va- 
rious reasons for regarding serpents as being endued 
with wisdom, as that one species, the Cerastes, 
hides itself in the sand, and bites the heels of ani- 
mals as they pass, or that, as the head was consid- 
ered the only vulnerable part, the serpent takes care 
to conceal it under the folds of the body. Serpents 
have in all ages been regarded as emblems of cun- 
ning craftiness. The particular wisdom alluded to 
by our Lord refers, it is probable, to the sagacity 
displayed by serpents in avoiding danger. The 
disciples were warned to be as prudent in not in- 
curring unnecessary persecution. 

It has been supposed by many commentators 
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that the serpent, prior to the Fall, moved along in 
an erect attitude, as Milton (Par. Lost, ix. 496) 
mye, = 
© Not with indented wave 
Prone on the ground, as since, but on his rear, 
Circular base of rising folds that tower’d 
Fold above fold, a surging maze.” 


Compare also Josephus, Antig. i. 1, § 4, who be- 
lieved that God now for the first time inserted poi- 
son under the serpent's tongue, and deprived him 
of the use of feet, causing him to crawl low on the 
ground by the undulating inflexions of the body 
(xard Tis yijs iAvowdpevov). Patrick (Comment. 
l. c.) entertained the extraordinary notion that the 
serpent of the Fall was a winged kind (Suraph). 

It is quite clear that an erect mode of progres- 
sion is utterly incompatible with the structure of @ 
serpent, whose motion on the ground is so beauti- 
fully effected by the mechanism of the vertebral 
column and the multitudinous ribs which, forming 
as it were so many pairs of levers, enable the ani- 
mal to move its body from place to place; conae- 
quently, had the snakes before the Fall moved in 
an erect attitude, they must have been formed on a 
different plan altogether. It is true that there are 
saurian reptiles, such as the Saurophis tetraduc- 
tylus and the Chamesaura anguina of S. Africa, 
which in external form are very like serpents, but 
with quasi-feet; indeed, even in the boa-constric- 
tor, underneath the skin near the extremity, there 
exist rudimentary legs; some have been disposed to 
believe that the snakes before the Fall were similar 
to the Saurophis. Such an hypothesis, however, 
is untenable, for all the fossil ophidia that have 
hitherto been found ditfer in no essential respects 
from modern representatives of that order: it is, 
moreover, beside the mark, for the words of the 
curse, “ upon thy belly shalt thou go,"’ are as char- 
acteristic of the progression of a saurophoid serpent 
before the Fall as of a true ophidian after it. 
There is no reason whatever to conclude from the 
language of Scripture that the serpent underwent 
any change of furm on account of the part it played 
in the history of the Fall. The sun and the moon 
were in the heavens long before they were appointed 
‘for signs and for seasons, and for days and for 
years.” The typical form of the serpent and its 
mode of progression were in all probability the 
game before the Fall as after it; but subsequent to 
the Fall its fourm and progression were to be re- 
garded with hatred and disgust by all mankind, 
and thus the animal was cursed “ above all cattle,” 
and a mark of condemnation was forever stamped 
upon it, There can be no necessity to show how 
that part of the curse is literally fulfilled which 
speaks of the “enmity”? that was henceforth to 
exist between the serpent and mankind ; and 
though, of course, this has more especial allusion 
to the devil, whose instrument the serpent was in 
his deceit, yet it is perfectly true of the serpent. 
Few will be inclined to differ with Theocritus (/d. 
xv. 58): — : 
Tov Yuxpdv obey rayaArora seS0ixm 

*Ex wasdos. 
Serpents are said in Scripture to “eat dust" (see 
Gen. iii, 14; Is. Ixv. 25; Mic. vii. 17); these ani- 
mals, which for the most part take their food on 
the ground, do consequently swallow with it large 
portions of sand and dust. 

« Almost throughout the East,’’ writes Dr. Kal- 
isch (/ist. and Crit. Comment. Gen. iii. 1), “the 
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serpent was used as an emblem of the evil princi- 
ple, of the spirit of disobedience and contumacy. 
A few exceptions only can be discovered. The 
Pheenicians adored that animal as a beneficent 
genius; and the Chinese consider it as a symbol of 
superior wisdom and power, and ascribe to the 
kings of heaven (tien-hoangs) bodies of serpents. 





Oneph Agathodsmon, denoting Immortality (see 
Horapullo, i. 1). 


Some other nations fluctuated in their conceptions 
regarding the serpent. The Egyptians represented 
the eternal spirit Kneph, the author of all good, 
under the mythic form of that reptile; they under- 
stood the art of taming it, and embalmed it after 
death; but they applied the same symbol for the 
god of revenge and punishment (Tithrambo), and 
for Typhon, the author of all moral and physical 
evil; and in the Egyptian symbolical alphabet the 
serpent represents subtlety and cunning, lust and 
sensual pleasure. In Greek mythology it is cer- 
tainly, on the one hand, the attribute of Ceres, of 
Mercury, and of “sculapius, in their moat benefi- 
cent qualities; but it forms, on the other hand, a 
part of the terrible Furies or Eumenides: it appears 
in the form of a Python as a fearful monster, 
which the arrows of a god only were able to destroy ; 
and it is the most hideous and most formidable 
part of the impious giants who despise and blas- 
pheme the power of Heaven. The Indians, like 








Agathodsmon. From Egyptian Monuments. 


a. Sacred symbol of the winged globe and serpent. 
b. Head of hawk surmounted by globe and serpent. 


the savage tribes of Africa und America, suffer and 
nourish, indeed, serpents in their temples, and even 
in their houses; they believe that they bring hap- 
piness to the places which they inhabit; they 
worship them as the symbols of eternity; but they 
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them, and as the enemies of the gods, who either 
tear them in pieces or tread their venomous head 
under their all-conquering feet. So contradictory 
is all animal worship. Its principle is, in some 
instances, gratitude, and in others fear; but if a 
noxious animal is very dangerous the fear may 
manifest itself in two ways, either by the resolute 
desire of extirpating the beast, or by the wish of 
averting the conflict with its superior power; thus 
the same feat may, on the one haud, cause fierce 
enmity, and on the other submission and worship.”’ 
(See on the subject of serpent worship, Vossius, de 
Orig. Idol. i. 5; Bryant’s Mythology, i. 420-490; 
it is well illustrated in the apocryphal story of “ Bel 
and the Dragon: " comp. Steindorff, de "OgioAa- 
tpelq; Winer's Bib. Realwért. ii. 488.) The sub- 
joined wood-cut represents the horned cerustes, as 
very frequently depicted on the Egyptian monu- 
ments. 





Horned Cerastes. From Egyptian Monuments. 


The evil spirit in the form of a serpent appears 
in the Ahriman, or lord of evil, who, according to 
the doctrine of Zoroaster, first taught men to sin 
under the guise of this reptile (Zendavesta, ed. 
Kleuk. i. 25, iii. 84; see J. Reinh. Rus de ser- 
pente seductore non natural sed diabolo, Jen. 1712, 
and Z. Grapius, de tentattone Eve et Christi a 
diabolo in assumpto corpore facta, Rostoch. 1712). 
But compare the opinion of Dr. Kalisch, who 
(Comment. on Gen. iii. 14, 15) says “the serpent 
is the reptile, not an evil demon that had assumed 
its shape If the serpent represented 
Satan, it would be extremely surprising that the 
former only was cursed; and that the latter is not 
even mentioned it would be entirely 
at variance with the Divine justice forever to curse 
the animal whose shape it had pleased the evil one 
to assume.”’ According to the Talmudists, the 
name of the evil spirit that beguiled Eve was 


Sammiel (ASD); “R. Moses ben Majemon 
scribit in More lib. 2, cap. 30, Sammaelem inequi- 
tasse serpenti antiquo et seduxisse Evam.  Dicit 
etiam nomen hoc absolute usurpari de Satana, et 
Sammaelem nihil aliud ease quam ipsum Satanam "’ 
(Buxtorf, Lex. Talm. 1495). 

Much has been written on the question of the 
“fiery serpents” (DYSIWTT ONT) of 
Num. xxi. 6, 8, with which it is usual erroneously 
to identify the “ fiery flying serpent ”’ of Is. xxx. 6, 
and xiv. 29. In the transaction recorded (Num. 
l.c.; Deut. viii. 15) as having occurred at the 
time of the Exodus, when the rebellious Israelites 
were visited with a plague of serpents, there is not 
a word about their having been “ flying '’ creatures; 
there is therefore no occasion to refer the venomons 
snakes in question to the kind of which Niebuhr 
(Descript. de f Arab. p. 156) speaks, and which 
the Arabs at Basra denominate Heie sursurie, or 
Heie thidére, “ flying serpents,’’ which obtained that 
name from their habit of “ springing,”’ from branch 
to branch of the date-trees they inhabit. Besides 
these are tree-serpents (Dendrophide), a harmless 
family of the Colubrine snakes, and therefore quite 
out of the question. The Heb. term rendered 


regard them also as evil genii, or as the inimical |“ fiery’? by the A. V. is by the Alexandrine edi- 


powers of nature which is gradually depraved by 


tion of the LXX. represented by @avarourres, 
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‘deadly; '’ Onkelos, the Arabic veraion of Saadias, 
and the Vulg. translate the word “burning,” in 
allusion to the sensation produced by the bite; 
other authorities understand a reference to the 
bright color of the serpents. It is impossible to 
point out the species of poisonous snake which de- 
stroyed the people in the Arabian desert. Niebuhr 
says that the only truly formidable kind is that 
called Betan, a small slender creature spotted black 
and white, whose bite is instant death, and whose 
poison causes the dead body to swell in an extraor- 
dinary manner (see Forskal, Descript. Animal. p. 
15). What the modern naine of this serpent is we 
have been unable to ascertain; it is obvious, how- 
ever, that either the Cerasfes, or the Nuia haje, or 
any other venomous species frequenting Arabia, 
may denote the “serpent of the burning bite”’ 
which destroyed the children of Israel. The “ fiery 
flying serpent " of Isaiah (4 c.) can have no exis- 
tence in nature, though it is curious to notice that 
Herodotus (ii. 75, iii. 108) speaks of serpents with 
wings whose bones he imagined he had himself 
seen near Buto in Arabia. Monstrous forms of 
snakes with birds’ wings occur on the Egyptian 
sculptures; it is probable that some kind of flying 
lizard (Draco, Dracocella, or Dracunculus) may 
have been the “flying serpent’? of which Herodo- 
tus speaks: and perhaps, as this animal, though 
harmless, is yet calculated to inspire horror by its 
appearance, it may denote the flying serpent of the 
prophet, and have been regarded by the ancient 
Hebrews as an animal as terrible as a venomous 
snake. 


2. Eph'eh (TER: bdis, dowls, BaclAiwKos: 
vipera, regulus) occurs in Job xx. 16, Is. xxx. 6, 
and lix. 5, in all of which passages the A. V. has 
‘‘ viper.’ There is no Scriptural allusion by means 
of which it is possible to determine the species of 
serpent indicated by the Heb. term, which is de- 
rived from a root which signifies “to hiss."’ Shaw 


‘ 
”* > 
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ened on St. Paul's hand when he was st Melita 
(Acts xxviii. 3) was probably the common viper of 
this country (Pelias berus), which is widely dis- 
tributed throughout Europe and the islands of the 
Mediterranean, or else the Vipera aspis, a not un- 
common species on the coasts of the same sea. 

W. H. 

SERPENT, BRAZEN. The familiar his- 
tory of the brazen serpent need not be repeated 
here. The nature of the fiery snakes by which the 
Israelites were attacked has been discussed under 
SERPENT. The scene of the history, determined 
by a comparison of Num. xxi. 3 and xxxiii. 42, 
must have been either Zalmonah or Punon. The 
names of both places probably connect themselves 
with it, Zalmonah ag meaning ‘the place of the 
image,’’ Punon as probably identical with the 
Saiyoi mentioned by Greek writers as famous for 
its copper-mines, and therefore possibly supplying 
the materials (Bochart, /Hieroz. ii. 3,13). [PUNON; 
ZALMONAH.} The chief interest of the narrative 
lies in the thoughts which have at different times 
gathered round it. We meet with these in three 
distinct stages. We have to ask by what associa- 
tions each was connected with the others. 

I. The truth of the history will, in this place, be 
taken for granted. Those who prefer it may chooee 
among the hypotheses by which men halting be- 
tween two opinions have endeavored to retain the 
historical and to eliminate the supernatural ele- 
ment.2 They may look on the cures as having 
been effected by the force of imagination, which 
the visible symbol served to heighten, or by the 
rapid rushing of the serpent-bitten from all parts 
of the camp to the standard thus erected, curing 
them, as men are said to be cured by dancing of 
the bite of the tarantula (Bauer, //ed. Gesch. ii. 
320; Paulus, Comm. JV. i. 198, in Winer, 
Realicb.). ‘They may see in the serpent the em- 
blematic signpost, as it were, of the camp hospital 
to which the sutterers were brought for special treat- 
ment, the form in this instance, as in that of the rod 


of .Esculapius, being a symbol of the art of healing 


) | of healing. 


(Hoffiuann, in Scherer’s Schriftforsch. i. 576; 
Winer, Realcb.). Leaving these conjectures on 
one side, it remains for us to inquire into the fit- 
ness of the symbol thus employed as the instrument 
To most of the Israelites it must have 
seemed as strange then as it did afterwards to the 


S| later Rabbis,? that any such symbol should be em- 


ployed. The Second Commandment appeared to 
forbid the likeness of any living thing. The golden 
calf had been destroyed as an abomination. Now 
the colossal serpent (the nurrative implies that it 


“| was visible from all parts of the encampment), 





Common Viper. ( Vipera berus.) 


(Zrav. p. 251) speaks of some poisonous snake 
which the Arabs call Leffah (FLeffuh): “it is the 
most. malignant of the tribe, and rarely above a 
foot long.”’ Jackson also (.Marocco, p. 110) men- 
tions this serpent; from his description it would 
seem to be the Algerine adder (/chidna arietans 
var. Mauritanica). The snake (€x:3va) that fast- 





«@ The theory which ascribes the healing to myste- 
Fious powers known to the astrologers or alchemists of 
Egypt may be mentioned, but hardly calls for exam- 
ination (Marsham, Can. Chron. pp. 148, 149; R. Tirsa. 
in Deyling, Exereitt. Saer. ii. 210). 

_ © One of the Jewish interlocutors in the dialogue of 


made, we may conjecture, by the hands of Bezaleel 
or Aholiab, was exposed to their gaze, and they 
were told to look to it as gifted with a supernatura. 
power. What reason was there for the difference? 
In part, of course, the auswer may be, that the Sec- 
ond Commandment forbade, not all symbolic forms 
as such, but those that men made for themselves to 
worship; but the question still remains, why was 
this furm chosen? It is hardly enough to say, with 
Jewish commentators, that any outward means 


Justin Martyr with Trypho (p. 822) declares that he 
had often asked his teachers to solve the difficulty, 
and had never found one who explained it satisfacto- 
rily. Justin himself, of course, explains it as a type 
of Christ. 
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might have been chosen, like the lump of fiys in 
Hezekiah's sickness, the salt which healed the 
bitter waters, and that the brazen serpent made the 
miracle yet more miraculous, inasmuch as the glare 
of burnished brass, the gaze upon the serpent form, 
were, of all things, most likely to be fatal to those 
who had been bitten (Gem. Bab. Joma ; Aben Ezra 
and others in Buxtorf, Hist. An. Serp.c.5). The 
fact is doubtful, the reason inadequate. It is hardly 
enough again to say, with most Christian interpret- 
ers, that it was intended to be a type of Christ. 
Some meaning it must have had for those to whom 
it was actually presented, and we have no grounds 
for assuming, even in Moses himself, still less in the 
multitude of Israelites slowly rising out of sensual- 
ity, unbelief, rebellion, a knowledge of the far-off 
mystery of redemption. If the words of our Lord 
in John iii. 14, 15 point to the fulfillment of the 
type, there must yet have been another meaning 
for the symbol. ‘Taking its part in the education 
of the Israelites, it must bave had its starting-puint 
in the assuciations previously connected with it. 
Two views, very different from each other, have 
been held as to the nature of those associations. 
On the one side it has been maintained that, either 
from its simply physical effects or from the mys- 
terious history of the temptation in Gen. iii., the 
serpent was the representative of evil. To present 
the serpent-form as deprived of its power to hurt, 
impaled as the trophy of a conqueror, was to as- 
sert that evil, physical and spiritual, had been over- 
come, and thus help to strengthen the weak faith 
of the Israelites in a victory over both. The ser- 
pent. on this view, expressed the same idea as the 
dragon in the popular representations of the Arch- 
angel Michael and St. George (Ewald, Geschichte, 
ii. 228). To some writers, as to Ewald, this has 
commended itself as the simplest and most obvious 
view. It has been adopted by some orthodox divines 
who have been unable to convince themselves that 
the same form could ever really have been at once 
a type of Satan and of Christ (Jackson, //umilt- 
ation of the Son of God, ¢. 381; Patrick, Comm. in 
loc. ; Espagneus, Burmann, Vitringa, in Deyling, 
Observatt, Sac. ii. 15). Others, again, have started 
from a different ground. ‘They raise the question 
whether Gen. iii. was then written, or if written, 
known to the great body of the Israelites. Thev 
look to Egypt as the starting-point for all the 
thoughts which the serpent could sugvest, and they 
find there that it was worshipped as an agathode- 
num, the symbol of health and life This, for 
them, explains the mystery. It was as the known 
emblem of a power to heal that it served as the 
sign and sacrament on which the faith of the people 
might fasten and sustain itself. 

Contrasted as these views appear, they have, it 
is believed, a point of contact. ‘Ihe idea primarily 
connected with the serpent in the history of the 
Fall, as throughout the proverbial language of 
Scripture, is that of wisdom ((ien. iii. 1; Matt. x. 
16; 2 Cor. xi. 3). Wisdom, apart from obedience 


@ Another view, verging almost on the ludicrous, 
has been maintained by some Jewish writera. The 
serpent was set up im (terrorem, as a man who has 
chastised his son hangs up the rod againat the wall as 
@ warning (Otho, Lezic. Rabin. s. v. Serpens). 

& Comp. Serpsst, and, in addition to the authori- 
ties there referred to, Wilkinson's Anc. Eyyptians. il. 
134, iv. 396, v. 64, 238 ; Kurts, History of the Old Cor- 
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to a divine order, allying itself to man’s lower na- 
ture, passes into cunning. Man's nature is enven- 
omed and degraded by it. But wisdom, the self- 
same power of understanding, yielding to the di- 
vine law, is the source of all healing and restoring 
influences, and the serpent-form thus becomes a 
symbol of deliverance and health. The Israelites 
were taught that it would be so to them in pro- 
portion as they ceased to be sensual and rebellious. 
There were facts in the life of Moses himself which 
must have connected themselves with this twotold 
symbolism. When he was to be taught that the 
Divine Wisdom could work with any instruments, 
his rod became a serpent (Ex. iv. 1-5). (Comp. 
Cyril. Alex. Schol. 15. Glaphyra in Ex. ii.)¢ 
When he and Aaron were called to their great 
conflict with the perverted wisdom of Eyvypt, the 
many serpents of the magicians were overcome by 
the one serpent of the future hivh-priest. The 
conqueror and the conquered were alike in outward 
form (Icx. vii. 10-12). 

Il. The next stage in the history of the brazen 
serpent shows how easily even a legitimate symbol, 
retained beyond its time, after it had done its 
work, might become the occasion of idolatry. It 
appears in the reign of Hezekiah as haviny been, 
for some undefined period, an object of worship. 
The zeal of that king leads him to destroy it. It 
receives from him, or had borne befure, the name 
Nehushtan. [Comp. NEHUSHTAN.] We are left 
to conjecture when the worship bean, or what was 
ita lucality. It is hardly likely that it should have 
been tolerated by the returming zeal of kings like 
Asa and Jehoshaphat. It must, we may believe, 
have received a fresh character and become more 
conspicuous in the period which preceded its de- 
struction. All that we know of the reign of Ahaz 
makes it probable that it was under his auspices 
that it received a new development, that it thus 
became the object of a marked aversion to the 
iconoclastic party who were prominent among the 
counsellors of Hezekiah. Intercourse with countries 
in which Ophiolatry prevailed — Syria, Assvria, 
possibly Egypt also — acting on the feeling which 
led him to bring together the idolatries of all 
neighboring nations, might easily bring about this 
perversion of the reverence felt for the time- 
honored relic. 

Here we micht expect the history of the mate- 
rial object would cease, but the passion for relics 
has prevailed even against the history of the Bible. 
The Church of St. Ambrose, at Milan, has boasted, 
for ceuturies, of possessing the brazen serpent 
which Moses set up in the wilderness. The earlier 
history of the relic, 90 called, is matter fur conjec- 
ture. Our knowledge of it begins in the vear A. D. 
971, when an envoy was sent by the Milanese to 
the court of the Emperor John Zimisces, at Con- 
stantinople. He was taken through the imperial 
cabinet of treasures and invited to make his 
choice, and he chose this, which, the Greeks as- 
sured him, was made of the same metal as the 


enant, iii. 348, Eng. transl.; Witsius, #yptiaca, in 
Ugolini, i. 852. 

c The explanation given by Cyril is, as might be 
expected, more mystical than that in the text. The 
rod transformed into a serpent represents the Divine 
Word taking on Himself the likeness of sinful tlesh. 

d Ewald’s conjecture ( Giesch. tv. 622) that, till then, 
the serpent may have remained at Zalmonsh, the ob- 
ject of occasional pilgrimages, is probable enough. 
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original serpent (Sigonius, Hist. Regn. Ital. b. vii.). | is once more in harmony with the Divine will, and 
On his return it was placed in the Church of St.} leaves the humanity pure and untainted. The 
Ambrose, and popularly identified with that which | Crucifixion is the witness that the evil has been 
it professed to represent. It is, at least, a possible | overcome by the good. Those who are bitten by 
hypothesis that the Western Church has in this|the serpent find their deliverance in looking to 
way been led to venerate what was orivinally the | Him who knew evil only by subduing it, and who 
object of the worship of some Ophite sect. is therefore mighty to save. Well would it have 


HII. When the material symbol had perished, its 
history began to suyyest deeper thoughts to the 
minds of men. The writer of the Book of Wis- 
dom, in the elaborate contrast which he draws 
between true and false reliyions in their use of 
outward signa, sees in it a gvuBodoyv owrnplas, 


eis dyduynow éyroAns vdéuou cov: “he that | 


turned himself was not saved by the thing that he 
saw (dia 7d Gewpovmevov), but by Thee that art 
the Saviour of all’? (Wisd. xvi. 6,7). The Tar- 
gum of Jonathan paraphrases Num. xxi. 8, “ He 
shall be healed if he direct his heart unto the 


been for the Church of Christ if it had been con- 
tent to rest in this truth. Its history shows how 
easy it was for the old perversion to reproduce 
itself. The highest of all symbols might share the 
fate of the lower. It was possible even for the 
crors of (‘hrist to pass into a Nehushtan. (Comp. 
Stier, Words of the Lord Jesus, on Jobn iii., and 
Kurtz, fist. of the Old Covenant, iii. 344-358. 
Eng. transl.) E. H. P. 


SERPENT-CHARMING. Some few re- 


marks on this subject are made under Asp (vol. 


Nanie.of the: Wonl of the lord*” Piilo: withshia ete mow Aint, the: peter 


characteristic taste for an ethical, mystical interpre- (70}©) probably denotes the Egyptian cobra. 
tation, represents the history as a parable of man's | There can be no question at all of the remarkable 
victory over his lower sensuous nature. ‘The! power which, from time immemorial, has been ex- 
metal, the symbol of permanence and strength, has | ercised by certain people in the East over poison- 
changed the meaning of the symbol, and that | ous serpents. ‘The art is most distinctly mentioned 
which had before been the emblem of the will,! in the Bible, and probably alluded to by St. James 
yielding to and poisoned by the serpent pleasure, ; (iii. 7). ‘The usual species operated upon both in 
how represents gwopocurn, the dyriwades dxo-| Africa and India, are the huuded snakes (aia 
Aacias ddpuanxoy (Ve Agricult.). ‘The facts just | (ripudians, and Nata haje) and the horned Ceras- 
stated may help us to enter into the bearing of | es. The skill of the Italian Marsi and the Libyan 
the words of John iii. 14, 15. If the paraphrase | Psylli in taming serpents was celebrated through- 
of Jonathan represents, as it does, the current in-; out the world; and to this day, as we are told by 
terpretation of the schools of Jerusalem, the devout | Sir G. Wilkinson (Rawlinson’s //erodotus, iii. 124, 
Rabbi to whom the words were spoken could not ; note, ed. 1862), the snake-players of the coast of 


have been ignorant of it. The new teacher car- 
ried the lesson a step further. He led him to 
identify the «Name of the Word of the Lord”' 
with that of the Son of Man. He prepared him 


Barbary are worthy successors of the Paylli (see 
| Pliny, viii. 25, xi. 25, and especially Lucan’s ac- 
count of the Paylli, Pharsad. ix. 892). See nu- 
mervus references cited by Bochart (Hteruz. iii. 


to see in the lifting-up of the Crucifixion that; 164, &.) on the subject of serpent-taming. 


which should answer, in its power to heal and save, 
to the serpent in the wilderness. 

IV. A full discussion of the typical meaning 
here unfolded belongs to Exegesis rather than to 
a Dictionary. It will be enough to note here that 
which cennects itself with facts or theories already 
mentioned. On the one side the typical interpre- 
tation has been extended to all the details. ‘The 
pole on which the serpent was placed was not only 
a type of the cross, but was itself crucial in form 
(Just. Mart. Dial. ce. Tryph. p. 822). The serpent 
was nailed to it as Christ was nailed. As the 
symbol of sin it represented his being made sin for 
us. The very metal, like the fine brass of Kev. i. 


That the charmers frequently, and perhaps 
generally, take the precaution of extracting the 
poison fangs before the snakes are subjected to 
their skill, there is much probability for believing, 
but that this operation is not always attended to 
is clear from the testimony of Bruce and numerous 
other writers. ‘Some people,’’ says the traveller 
just mentioned, « have doubted that it was a trick, 
and that the animals so handled had. been first 
trained and then disarmed of their power of hurt- 
ing, and, fond of the discovery, they have rested 
themselves upon it without experiment, in the face 
of all antiquity. But [ will not hesitate to aver 
that I have seen at Cairo a man .. . who has 


15, was an emblem of the might and glory of the | taken a cerastes with his naked hand from a num- 
Son of Man (comp. Lampe, tn doc.) On the, ber of others lying at the bottom of the tub, has put 
other it has been maintained (Patrick and Jack- | it upon his bare head, covered it with the common 
son, uf supra) that the serpent was from the begin- red cap he wears, then taken it out, put it in his 
ning, and remains still, exclusively the symbol of | breast and tied it about his neck like a necklace, 
evil, that the lifting-up of the Son of Man answered | after which it has been applied to a ben and bit it, 
to that of the serpent because on the crors the vic-; which has died in a few minutes.” Dr. Davy, in 
tory over the serpent was accomplished. The point‘ his Jntertor of Ceylon, speaking of the snake- 
of comparison lay not between the serpent and charmers, says on this subject: “ The ignorant 
Christ, but between the look of the Israelite to the | vulgar believe that these men really possess a 
outward sign, the look of a justifving faith to the | charm by which they thus play without dread, and 
cross of Christ. It will not surprise us to find| with impunity from danger. The more enlight- 


that, in the spiritual, as in the historical interpre- 
tation, both theories have an element of truth. 
The serpent here also is primarily the emblem of 
the “knowledge of good and evil.’’ ‘lo man, as 
having obtained that knowledge by doing evil, it 
has been as a venomous serpent, poisoning and 
corrupting. 


‘ened, laughing at this idea, consider the men im- 
postors, and that in playing their tricks there is no 
danyer to be avoided, it being removed by the ab- 
straction of the puison fangs. The enlightened in 
this instance are mistaken, and the vulvar are 
nearer the truth in their opinion. I have examined 





In the nature of the Son of Man it’ the snakes I have seen exhibited, and have found 
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their poison fangs in and uninjured. These men | patriarchs between Shem and Terah, as given by 


do possess a charm, though not a supernatural 
one — namely, that of confiden:e and courage... . 
They will play their tricks with any hooded snakes 
(Naya tripudians), whether just taken or long in 
confinement, but with no other kind of poisonous 
enake.’’ See also Tennent, Ceylun, i. 199, 3d ed. 
Some have supposed that the practice of taking 
out or breaking off the poison fangs is alluded to 
in Ps. lviii. 6, “ Break their teeth, O God, in their 
mouth."’ 
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Serpent-charming. 


The serpent-charmer's usual instrument is a 
flute. Shrill sounds, it would appear, are those 
which serpents, with their imperfect sense of hear- 
ing, are able most easily to discern; hence it is that 
the Chinese summon their tame fish by whistling 
or by ringing a bell. 

The reader will find much interesting matter on 
the art of serpent-charming, as practiced by the 
ancients, in Bochart (f/ieroz. iii. 161) in the dis- 
sertation by Kohmer entitled De Psyllorum, Mar- 
sorum, et Ophiogenum adversus serpentes virtute, 
Lips. 1745; and in Kempfer’s Amenitates Exot- 
ice, iii. ix. 565; see also Broderip’s Note Book 
of a Naturalist, and Anecdotes of Serpents, pub- 
lished by Chambers; Lane’s Modern Egyptians, 
ii. 106. Those who profeased the art of taming 
serpents were calied by the Hebrews méndchashim 


(C°ETIN), while the art itself was called lachash 


(trys), Jer. viii. 17; Eccl. x. 11; but these terms 
were not always used in this restricted sense. 
(Drvination; ENCHANTMENT. ] W.#H. 


SERUG (3I7P [shoot, tendril]: xepoty: 
Barug, [Serug]). [Gen. xi. 20-23; 1 Chr. i. 26; 
in Luke iii. 85, Sarucn.] Son of Reu, and great- 
grandfather of Abraham. His age is given in the 
Hebrew Bible as 230 years — 30 years before he 
begat Nahor, and 200 years afterwards. But in 
the LXX. 130 years are assigned to him before he 
begat Nahor (making his total age 330), being one 
of those systematic variations in the ages of the 





@ But perhaps cixdres and avipiayres may here be 
used of pictures. 

b In many pessages the correct reading would add 
considerable force to the meaning, ¢. g. in Gen. ix. 25, 
® Cursed be Canaan; a slave of slaves shall he be 
wnto his brethren ; ” in Deut. vy. 15, ‘* Remember that 


the LXX., by which the interval between the Flood 
and Abraham is lengthened from 292 (as in the 
Heb. B.) to 1172 (or Alex. 1072) years. [CHRo- 
NOLOGY, vol. i. p. 440.] Bochart (Phal. ii. exiv.) 
conjectures that the town of Se7wj, a day’s journey 
from Charre in Mesopotamia, was named from this 
patriarch. Suidas and others ascribe to him the 
deification of dead benefactors of mankind. Epi- 
phanius (Adv. Heres. i. 6, 8), who says that his 
name signifies “provocation,” states that, though 
in his time idolatry took its rise, yet it was con- 
fined to pictures; and that the deification of dead 
men, as well as the making of idols, was subse- 
quent. He characterizes the religion of mankind 
up to Serug’s days as Scythic; after Serug and 
the building of the Tower of Babel, the Hellenic 
or Greek form of religion was introduced, and con- 
tinued to the writer's time (see Petavius, Anim. 
adv. Epiph. Oper. ii. 13). The account given by 
John of Antioch, is as follows: Serug, of the race 
of Japhet, taught the duty of honoring eminent 
deceased men, either by images or statues,® of wor- 
shipping them on certain anniversaries as if still 
living, of preserving a record of their actions in 
the sacred books of the priests, and of calling them 
gods, as being benefactors of mankind. Hence 
arose Polytheism and idolatry (see Fragm. Historic. 
Gree. iv. 345, and the note). It is in accordance 
with his being called of the race of Japhet that 
Epiphanius sends Phaleg and Reu to Thrace (Epist. 
ad Descr. Paul. § ii.). There is, of course, little 
or no historical value in any of these statements. 
A. C. H. 


SERVANT ("P2; MW). The Hebrew 
terms na’ar and meshéréth, which alone answer to 
our ‘servant,’ in as far as this implies the notions 
of liberty and voluntariness, are of comparatively 
rare occurrence. On the other hand, 'ebed, which 
is common and is equally rendered ‘servant’ in 
the A. V., properly means a slave.o Slavery was 
in point of fact the normal condition of the under- 
ling in the Hebrew commonwealth [Stave], while 
the terms above given refer to the exceptional cases 
of young or confidential attendants. Joshua, for 
instance, is described as at once the na’ar and me- 
shdréth of Moses (Ex. xxxiii. 11); Elisha’s servant 
sometimes as the former (2 K. iv. 12, v. 20), some- 
times as the latter (2 K. iv. 43, vi. 15). Ammnon’s 
servant was a meshdréth (2 Sam. xiii. 17, 18), 
while young Joseph was a na'ar to the sons of 
Bilhah (Gen. xxxvii. 2, where instead of “the lad 
was with,’’ we should read, “he was the servant- 
boy to" the sons of Bilhah). The confidential 
designation meshdréth is applied to the priests and 
Levites, in their relation to Jehovah (Ezr. viii. 17; 
Is. lxi. 6; Ez. xliv. 11), and the cognate verb to 
Joseph after he found favor with Potiphar (Gen. 
xxxix. 4), and to the nephews of Ahaziah (2 Chr. 
xxii. 8). In 1 K. xx. 14, 15, we should substitute 
“servants '’ (na’ar) for “ young men.”’ 

W.L. B. 

* SERVITOR, only in 2 K. iv. 43, used of 

Elisha’s personal attendant or servant. The He- 





e 
thou wast a slave in the land of Egypt; in Job Ili. 
19, “The slave is free from his master;” and par- 
ticularly in passages where the speaker uses the term 
of himeelf, as in Gen. xviii. 8, Pass not away, I pray 
thee, from thy slave.” 
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brew term, which is rns, the A. V. commonly 
renders “ servant ’* or “ minister.” H 


SE’SIS (Seals; [Vat. Zeceis:] Alex. Seooess: 
om. in Vulg.). SHasHar (1 Esdr. ix. 34; comp. 
Ezr. x. 40). 


SES’THEL (Sec@faA: Beseel). BEZALEEL 
of the sons of Pahath-Moab (1 Esdr. ix. 31; Ezr. 
x. 30). 


SETH (FW, i. e. Sheth [see below]: 40: 
Seth), Gen. iv. 25, v. 3; 1 Chr. i. 1. The third 
son of Adam, and father of Enos. The significa- 
tion of his name (given in Gen. iv. 25) is * ap- 
pointed” or “put” in the place of the murdered 
Abel, and Delitzsch speaks of him as the second 
Abel; but Ewald (Gesch. i. 3853) thinks that 
another signification, which he prefers, is indicated 
in the text, namely, “seedling,” or “germ.” The 
phrase, “children of Sheth’? (Num. xxiv. 17) has 
been understood as equivalent to all mankind, or 
as denvting the tribe of some unknown Moabitish 
chieftain; but later critics, among whom are Rosen- 
miiller and Gesenius ( Zhes. i. 346), bearing in mind 
the parallel passage (Jer. xlviii. 45), render the 
phrase, ‘children of noise, tumultuous ones,” t. e. 
hostile armies. [SueTH.] 

In the 4th century there existed in Egypt a sect 
calling themselves Sethians, who are classed by 
Neander (Ch. Hist. ii. 115, ed. Bohn) among those 
Gnostic sects which, in opposing Judaism, approxi- 
mated to paganisin. (See also Tillemont, Afe- 
mowres, ii. 318.) Trenseus (i. 30; comp. Massuet, 
Drissert. i. 8, § 14) and Theodoret (//eret. Fab. 
xiv. 306), without distinguishing between them 
and the Ophites, or worshippers of the serpent, say 
that in their system Seth was regarded as a divine 
efHuence or virtue. Epiphanius, who devotes a 
chapter to them (Adv. Her. i. 3, § 39), says that 
they identified Seth with our Lord. W. T. B. 


SE THUR (“V1 [hidden]: Xa8ovp: Sthur). 
The Asherite spy, son of Michael (Num. xiii. 13). 


SEVEN. The frequent recurrence of certain 
numbers in the sacred literature of the Hebrews is 
obvious to the most superficial reader; and it is 
almost equally obvious that these numbers are as- 
sociated with certain ideas, so as in some instances 
to lose their numerical force, and to pass over into 
the province of symbolic signs. This is more or 
less true of the numbers three, four, seven, twelve, 
and forty; but seven so far surpasses the rest, both 
in the frequency with which it recurs, and in the 
importance of the objects with which it is asso- 
ciated, that it may fairly be termed the representa- 
tive symbolic number. It has hence attracted 
considerable attention, and may be said to be the 
keystone on which the symbolism of numbers de- 
pends. The origin of this symbolism is a question 
that meets us at the threshold of any discussion as 
to the number seven. Our limits will not permit 
us to follow out this question to its legitimate ex- 
tent, but we may briefly state that the views of 
Biblical critics may be ranged under two heads, 
according as the symbolism is attributed to theo- 
retical speculations as to the internal properties of 
the number itself, or to external associations of a 
physical or historical character. According to the 
former of these views, the symbolism of the num- 
ber seven would be traced back to the symbolism 
of its component elements three and four, the first 
of which = Divinity, and the second = Humanity, 
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whence seven = Divinity +- Humanity, or, in other 
words, the union between God and Man, as effected 
by the manifestations of the Divinity in creation 
and revelation. So again the symbolism of twelve 
is explained as the symbolism of 3 x 4, i. e. or 
a second combination of the same two elements, 
though in different proportions, the representative 
number of Humanity, as a multiplier, assuming a 
more prominent position (Bihr’s Symbolik, i. 187, 
201, 224). This theory is seductive from its in- 
genuity, and its appeal to the imagination, but 
there appears to be little foundation for it. For 
(1) we do not find any indication, in early times at 
all events, that the number seven was resolved into 
three and four, rather than into any other arith- 
metical elements, such as two and five. Bengel 
notes such a division as running through the hep- 
tads of the Apocalypse (Gnomon, in Rev. xvi. 1), 
and the remark undoubtedly holds good in certain 
instances, e. g. the trumpets, the three latter being 
distinguished from the four former by the triple 
“woe ’’ (Rey. viii. 13), but in other instances, e. g. 
in reference to the promises (Gnumoan, in Rev. ii.7), 
the distinction is not so well established, and even 
if it were, an explanation might be found in the 
adaptation of such a division to the subject in 
hand. The attempt to discover such a distinction 
in the Mosaic writings — as, for instance, where an 
act is to be done on the third day out of seven 
(Num. xix. 12) — appears to be a failure. (2.) It 
would be difficult to show that any associations 
of a sacred nature were assigned to three and four 
previously to the sanctity of seven. This latter 
number is so far the sacred number xar’ efoyhy 
that we should be less surprised if, by a process 
the reverse of the one assumed, sanctity had been 
subsequently attached to three and four as the 
supposed elements of seven. But (3) all such 
speculations on mere numbers are alien to the 
spirit of Hebrew thought; they belong to a dif- 
ferent stage of society, in which speculation is rife, 
and is systematized by the existence of schools of 
philosophy. 

We turn to the second class of opinions which 
attribute the symbolism of the number seven to 
external associations. This class may be again 
subdivided into two, according as the symbolism 
is supposed to have originated in the observation of 
purely physical phenomena, or, on the other hand, 
in the peculiar religious enactments of Mosaism. 
The influence of the number seven was not re- 
stricted to the Hebrews; it prevailed among the 
Persians (Esth. i. 10, 14), among the ancient 
Indians (Von Bohlen’s Alt. /rudien, ii, 224 ff.), 
among the Greeks and Romans to a certain extent, 
and probably among all nations where the week of 
seven days was established, as in China, Egypt, 
Arabia, ete. (Ideler’s Chronul. i. 88, 178, ii. 473). 
The wide range of the word seven is in this respect 
an interesting and significant fact: with the ex- 
ception of “six,’’ it is the only numeral which the 
Semitic languages have in conmmon with the Indo- 
European; for the Hebrew shebu is essentially the 
same as dwrd, seplem, seven, and the Sanskrit, 
Persian, and Gothic names for this number (Pott's 
Etym. Forsch. i. 129). In the countries above 
enumerated, the institution of seven as a cyclical 
number is attributed to the observation of the 
changes of the moon, or to the supposed number of 
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the planets. The Hebrews are held by some-writers 
to have borrowed their notions of the sanctity of 
seven from their heathen neighbors, either wholly 
or partially (Von Buhlen's Jntrod. to Gen. i. 216 
ff.; Hengstenberg’s Balaam, p. 393, Clark's ed.); 
but the peculiarity of the Hebrew view consists in 
the special dignity of the serenth, and not simply 
in that of seven. Whatever influence. therefure, 
may be assigned to astronomical observation ur to 
prescriptive usage, in regard to the original insti- 
tution of the week, we cannot trace back the pe- 
culiar associations of the Ilebrews farther than to 
the point when the seventh day was consecrated to 
the purposes of religious rest. 

Assuming this, therefore, as our starting-point, 
the first idea associated with seven would be that 
of rveliywus perwdlicty. The Sabbath, being the 
seventh day, suggested the adoption of seven as the 
coefficient, so to say, for the appointment of all 
sacred periods; and we thus find the 7th month 
ushered in by the Feast of Trumpets, and signal- 
ized by the celebration of the Feast of ‘Tabernacles 
and the great Day of Atonement; 7 weeks as the 
interval between the Passover and the Pentecost; 
the 7th year as the Sabbatical year; and the year 
succeeding 7 X 7 years as the Jubilee year. From 
the idea of periodicity, it passed by an easy transi- 
tion to the duration or repetition of religious pro- 
ceedings; and thus 7 days were appointed as the 
length of the Feasts of Passover and ‘l'abernacles; 
7 days for the ceremonies of the consecration of 
priests; 7 days for the interval to elapee between 
the occasion and the removal of various kinds of 
legal uncleanness, as after childbirth, after contact 
with a corpse, etc.; 7 times appointed for aspersion 
either of the blood of the victim (e. g. Lev. iv. 6, 
xvi. 14), or of the water of purification (Lev. xiv. 
51; comp. 2 K. v. 10, 14); 7 things to be offered 
in sacrifice (oxen, sheep, goats, pigeons, wheat, oil, 
wine); 7 victims to be offered on any special occa- 
sion, as in Balaam’s sacrifice (Num. xxiii. 1), and 
especially at-the ratification of a treaty, the notion 
of seven being embodied in the very term signify- 
ing to swear, literally meaning to do seven limes 
(Gen. xxi. 28; comp. Herod. iii. 8, for a similar 
custom among the Arabians). The same idea is 
further carried out in the vessels and arrangements 
of the Tabernacle —in the 7 arms of the golden 
candlestick, and the 7 chief utensils (altar of burnt- 
offerings, laver, shewbread table, altar of incense, 
candlestick, ark, mercy-seat). 

The number seven, having thus been impressed 
with the seal of sanctity aa the symbol of all con- 
nected with the Divinity, was adopted generally as 
a cyclical number, with the subordinate notions of 
perfection or completeness. It hence appears in 
cases where the notion of satisfaction is required, 
as in reference to punishment for wrongs (Cen. iv. 
15; Lev. xxvi. 18, 28; Ps. lxxix. 12; Prov. vi. 31), 
or to forgiveness of them (Matt. xviii. 21). It is 
again mentioned in a variety of passages too nu- 
merous for quotation (e. g. Job v. 19; Jer. xv. 9; 
Matt. xii. 45) in a sense analogous to that of a 
“pound number,” but with the additional idea of 
sufficiency and completeness. To the same head 
we may refer the numerous instances in which per- 
sons or things are mentioned by sevens in the his- 
torical portions of the Bible —e. g. the 7 kine and 
the 7 ears of corn in Pharaoh's dream, the 7 
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daughters of the priest of Midian, the 7 sons of 
Jesse, the 7 deacons, the 7 sons of Sceva, the twice 
7 generations in the pedigree of Jesus (Matt. i. 17); 
and again the still more numerous instances in 
which periods of seven days or seven years, occa- 
sionally combined with the repetition of an act 
seven times; as, in the taking of Jericho, the town 
was surrounded for 7 days, and on the 7th day it 
fell at the Llast of 7 trumpets borne round the 
town 7 times by 7 priests; or again at the Flood, 
an interval of 7 days elapsed between the notice to 
enter the ark and the coming of the Flood, the 
beasts entered by sevens, 7 days elapsed between 
the two missions of the dove, etc. So again in 
private life, 7 years appear to have been the usual 
period of a hiring (Gren. xxix. 18), 7 days for a 
marriage-festival (Gen. xxix. 27; Judg. xiv. 12), 
and the same, or in some cases 70 days, for 
mourning for the dead (Gen. 1. 3, 10; 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 13). 

The foregoing applications of the number seven 
become of great practical importance in connection 
with the interpretation of some of the prophetical 
portions of the Bible, and particularly of the Apoc- 
alypse. For in this latter bouk the ever-recurring 
number seven both serves as the mould which has 
decided the external form of the work, and also to 
a certain degree penetrates into the essence of it. 
We have but to run over the chief suhjects of that 
book — the 7 churches, the 7 seals, the 7 trumpets, 
the 7 vials, the 7 angels, the 7 spirits before the 
throne, the 7 horns and 7 eyes of the Lamb, etc. — 
in order to see the necessity of deciding whether 
the number is to be accepted in a literal or a met- 
aphorical sense — in other words, whether it repre- 
sents a number or a quality. The decision of this 
question affects not only the number seven, but also 
the number which stands in a relation of antagonism 
to seven, namely, the half of seven, which appears 
under the form of forty-two months, = 3} years 
(Rev. xiii. 5), twelve hundred and sixty days, also 
= 3} years (xi. 3, xii. 6), and again a time, times, 
and half a time = 3$ years (xii. 14). We find this 
number frequently recurring in the Old Testament, 
as in the forty-two stations of the wilderness 
(Num. xxxiii.), the three and a half years of the 
famine in Elijah’s time (Luke iv. 25), the «time, 
times, and the dividing of time,’’ during which the 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes was to last 
(Dan. vii. 25), the same period being again de- 
scribed as ‘the midst of the week,’ s. e. the half 
of seven years (Dan. ix. 27), ‘a time, times, and a 
half” (Dan. xii. 7), and again probably in the 
number of days specified in Dan. viii. 14, xii. 11, 
12. If the number seven express the notion of 
completeness, then the number half-seven = incom- 
pleteness and the secondary ideas of suffering and 
disaster: if the one represent Divine agency, the 
other we may expect to represent human agency. 
Mere numerical calculations would thus, in regard 
to unfulfilled prophecy, be either wholly superseded, 
or at all events take a subordinate position to the 
general idea conveyed. W. L. B. 


* SEVENTY DISCIPLES. A body of 
disciples whom Christ appointed for the immediate 
purpose of going “ two and two before his face into 
every city and place, whither He himself would 
come” (Luke x. 1). They are only mentioned by 
St. Luke, and nothing further is said of them by 
him than is contained in the first half of the tenth 
chapter of his Gospel. Neither the whole body nor 
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any members of it are ever mentioned, as such, in 
the Acts of the Apostles, nor in any of the Epistles. 

The time of their appointment appears to have 
been near the close of our Lord's ministry, just as 
He was taking his final departure frum Galilee 
(Luke ix. 51-x. 1). Different chronological ar- 
rangements of the life of our Lord would, of course, 
lead to a difference of opinion here also; but the 
most probable supposition seems to be that Jesus 
himself, on finally leaving Galilee, made a rapid and 
somewhat private journey to Jerusalem to attend the 
Feast of Tabernacles (John vii. 2-10), sending forth 
the seventy just as He set out, probably into Perea, 
where they were to prepare the way for his own com- 
ing to teach during the greater part of the interval 
before his last Passover. 

However this may be, after the fulfillment of this 
their immediate mission the seventy returned again 
rejoicing in their possession of miraculous powers 
(Luke x. 17). From our Lord’s answer, « Behold 
I give unto you power to tread on serpents and 
scorpions, and over all the power of the enemy: 
and nothing shall by any means hurt you °’ (ver. 
19), it is manifest that their ottice did not cease 
with the fultillment of their immediate and tem- 
porary mission, but was to continue, as indeed 
was already probable from the use of the technical 
évédergey in ver.1. Yet we hear nothing further 
of them in the books of the N. T. 

In the writings of Christian antiquity there is 
frequent mention of them, sometimes as seventy, 
sometimes as seventy-two in number (ecog. 
Clem. i. 40), and comparison is very naturally 
made to the seventy elders of Israel (Num. xi. 16) 
appointed to assist Moses (e. g. Euseb. Ve Lrang. 
iii. c. 2); but there is very Tittle to throw light 
upon their history or their names. The earliest 
notice of this kind is by Clement of Alexandria, who 
incidentally mentions that Barnabas was one of 
them (Strum. ii.c. 20), and is also quoted by Euse- 
bius (4. £. i. c. 12) as saying the same thing of 
Sosthenes, and also of a certain Cephas whom Paul 
‘‘ withstood to his face,’ whom he, curiously enough, 
supposes to have been not the Apostle, but one of 
the seventy of the same name. Eusebius gives a 
variety of reports without himself apparently at- 
taching any weight to them. In addition to those 
already mentioned, he says (H. £. i. c. 12): “And 
that Matthias, who was numbered with the Apos- 
tles in place of Judas, and he who had been hon- 
ored to be a candidate with bim, is also said to 
have been deemed worthy of the same calling with 
the seventy. They also say that Thaddeus was one 
of them.’’ In the following chapter he speaks of 
Thaddeus positively as one of their number. Half 
a century later Epiphanius (Heres. li.) speaks of 
their number as seventy-two, and of Mark and Luke 
as among them. Also (Hares. xx.), he says that 
our Lord “sent forth also seventy-two others to 
preach, of whose number were the seven appointed 





a A city called Zarapiy, OF Ladapis, formerly lay 
at the east end of the island of Cyprus, between which 
and Phoenicia, or Canaan, there was a constant inter- 
course and close connection. Perhaps this also was 
Shaalabbin. 

b This passage in the Vatican Codex (Mail's ed.) con- 
tains a curious specimen of a double reading, each of 
the two being a translation of the Hebrew proper 
DAMES : év TY Oper TY doTpaxwoer ey @ ai apxor Kai ev 
@ ai addwenes év Te Mupoiwievt, ai év @arafeiy. (So 
Rom., exc. @aAafiv.) Here dorpaxwéys and Mupowwy 
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over the widows, Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nica- 
nor, Timon, Parmenaa, and Nicolaus: before these 
also Matthias, who was nuinbered among the Apos- 
tles in the place of Judas; but after these seven and 
Matthias befure them, Mark, Luke, Justus, Barna- 
bas and Apelles, Rufus, Niger, and the remainder 
of the seventy-two.” 

It does not appear what authority Epiphanius 
had for these statements. He seems to be quite 
alone in this supposition as to the seven deacons. 
The names of the seven indicate that they were 
Hellenists, and as such were not likely to have been 
of the seventy. In regard to some of the others, 
Matthias and Justus, it is certain that they were 
personal companions of our Lord during his minis- 
try (Acts i. 21-23), and therefore probable that 
they were selected from among the seventy. Bar- 
nabas also rests on the much earlier authority of 
Clement of Alexandria, and according to Eusebius, 
Sosthenes also, but the original work of Clement in 
this case is lost. In regard to the others Epipha- 
nius must be considered to have simply gathered 
up the current traditions of his time; these are 
not quite the same with those mentioned earlier by 
Eusebius, but even those he does not appear to 
have considered as of much authority. F. G. 


SHAALABBIN (]°3YW, but in many 
Mss. BYa>yw [city of foxes or jackals}: [Rom. 
Zarauly; Vat.] ZaraBew; Alex. Yartauew:2 
Selebin). A town in the allotment of Dan, named 
between IR-SHEMESH and AJALON (Josh. xix. 
42). There is some uncertainty about the form of 
the name. The MSS. preponderate in favor of 
SHAALBIY, in which form it is found in two other 
passages. But there is also some ground for sus- 


pecting that it was Shaalbon. [See SHAALBIM 
and SHAALBONITE. ] 


SHAAL'BIM (C°DVYW [place of fares 
or jackals}: @adaBew,° Alex. a: adwwrexes: in 
1 K. [Kom. Zadafiv, Vat.] Byn@adrauer, Alex. 
ZaraPem: Saladin, Salebim). The commoner 
form of the name of a town of Dan which in one 
passage is found as Shaalabbin. It occurs in an 
ancient fragment of history inserted in Judg. i. 
enumerating the towns of which the original inhab- 
itants of Canaan succeeded in keeping possession 
after the general conquest. Mount Heres,¢ Aija- 
lon, and Shaalbim were held against the Danitesa 
by the Amorites (ver. 35) till,the help of the great 
tribe of Ephraim being called in, they were at last 
compelled to succumb. It is mentioned with Ai- 
jalon again in Josh. xix. 42 (Shaalabbin) and with 
Beth-shemesh both there and in 1 K. iv. 9, in the 
last passage as making up one of Solomon's com- 
missariat districts. By Eusebius and Jerome it is 
mentioned in the Onomasticon (“Selab'’) as a 
large village in the district of Sebaste (+. ¢. Sama- 
ria), and as then called Selaba. But this is not 


are both attempts to render ONY, reading it wan 
and OTT respectively. The addwexes is due to the 


Sw in Shaalbin; ai dpxor, ‘tthe she-bears,” is for 


Ajalon, though that signifies deer or gazelles. 

c ® The A. V. represents Heres as situated in Ajje- 
lon, whereas a comma should separate Heres (more 
correctly Har-heres) from Aijalon as well as from the 
other names which follow. This confusion is as old 
at least as the Bishop's Bible. H. 
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very intellivible, for except in the statement of Jo-| two notices are consistent with each other.  Goli- 
sephus (Ant. v. 1, § 22), that the allotment of the ath probably fell in the Wady es-Sumt, on oppo- 
Danites extended as far north as Dor ( Zuntur u), | site sides of which stand the representatives of 
there is nuthing to lead to the belief that any of, 3 Socoh and Jarmuth; Gath was at or near 7'edl es- 
their towns were at all near Samaria, while the per-' Sufieh, a few miles west of Socoh at the mouth of 
sistent enumeration of Shaalbim with Aijalon and the same Wady; whilst Ekron (if ’A4c be Ekron) 
Beth-shemesh, the sites of both which are known: lies farther north. Shasraim is therefore probably 
with tolerable certainty as within a radius of 15 to be looked for somewhere west of Shwcecikeh, on 
miles west of Jerusalem, is strongly against it. It, the lower slopes of the hills, where they subside 
is also at variance with another notice of Jerome, | into the great plain.¢ 

in his commentary on Ez. xlviii. 22, where he men-| We tind the name mentioned once more in a list 
tions the «towers of Ajilon and Selebi and Emma-| of the towns of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 31),” occupying 
us- Nicopolis,"" in connection with Joppa, as three; the same place with Sharuchen and Sansannah, in 
landmarks of the tribe of Dan. No trace appears; the corresponding lists of Joshua. Lying as the 
to have been yet discovered of any name resembling , allotment of Simeon did in the lowest part of Ju- 
Shaalbim, in the neighborhood of Valo or Ain-; dah, many miles south of the region indicated 
shems, or indeed anywhere else, unless it be a place; above, it is impossible that the same Shaaraim can 


- be intended, and indeed it is quite doubttul whether 
called ’Esalin, 5. | wf, mentioned in the lists | it be not a mere corruption of one of the other two 
Oe as names. 


of Eli Smith and Robinson (Bibl. Res. 1st ed. iii. Taken as Hebrew, the word is a dual, and means 
App. 120 6) as lying next to Surdh, the ancient | ‘two gateways,” as the XN. haye rendered it in 
Zorah, a position which is very suitable. 1 San. xvii. It is remarkable that the group in 
The Shala’bin, discovered by M. Kenan’s expe- which Shaaraim is included in Josh. xv. should con- 
dition about 4 miles N. W. of Bint-Jebeil, in the | tain more names in dual form than all the rest of the 
Belud Besharrah (see the Carte dressée par la, list put together; namely, besides itself, Adithaim, 
brigade topographique, etc., 1862), may be an an- | and Gederothaiin, and probably also nam and 
cient Shaalbim, possibly so named by the northern | 'Adullam. For the possible mention of Shaaraim 
colony of Danites after the town of their original #2 1 Mace. v. 66, see SAMARIA, p. 2798. G. 
dwelling- place. But it is obvious from the fore-| GHAASH’GAZ (Aw yw (Pers. servant of 
going description that it cannot be identical with! ¢p¢ beautiful, Ges.}: not found in the LXX., who 
it. : G. | substitute Tai, Hegai, as in vv. 8, 15: Susstyuzus). 
SHAAL’BONITE, THE abbyy [see | The eunuch in the palace of Xerxes who had the 
below]: [in 2 Sam., Rom.) 6 XavaBwvirns [Vat. custody of the women in the second house, t. e. of 
a in 1 Chr, ae Alex. 6 ses those who had been in to the king (Isth. ii. 14). 
Vat. o Oue:, FA. o Zwyer]: de Salboni, [ Salabo- (HEGAr. | A. C. H. 
niles] )e Kliahba the Shaalbonite was one of Da- SHAB’BETHAI [3 syl.] Cnaw [sabbath- 
vid s thirty-seven heroes (2 Sam. xxiii. 32; 1 Chr. bern): [in Ezr. ] LaBBabat: Alex. KaBBabai: [Vat. 
ri. 33). He was the native of a place named Sha-| pa. YaBalar; in Neh., Kom. Vat. Alex. FA, omit; 


albon, which is unmentioned elsewhere, unless it is Comp. YaBabGaios Ald. YaPabatos:] Sebethai in 
identical with SHAALBIM or SHAALABBIN of the} po, Septhai in Neh . Ts A Levies: inv the: time 
*9 a ofe . 


ie of Dan. In this case it becomes difficult to! of Ezra, who assisted him in investivating the mar- 
ecide which of the three is the original furm of the | saves with foreigners which had taken place among 


ne: . G- | the people (zr. x. 15). It is apparently the same 
SHA’APH (F\YW [division]: Zayad; Alex. | who with Jeshua and others instructed the people 

Zayap: (Comp. Zadg:]} Saaph). 1. The son of in the knowledge of the law (Neh. viii. 7). He 

Jahdai (1 Chr. id. 47). is called SABBATHEUS (1 Esdr. ix. 14) and SaBa- 
2. The son of Caleb the brother of .Ferahmeel by | TEAS (1 sdr. ix. 48). : 

his concubine Maachah. He is called the father,| 2: (Om. in LXX. (t. e. Rom. Vat. FA.1 Alex.; 


that is, the founder, of the town Madmannah (1/ but Comp. Zafa0@aios, Ald. ZafaGaios, FA. 
Chr. ii. 49). ZoBBababuos|: Subathei.) Shabbethai and Jo- 


: . zabad, of the chief of the Levites, were over the 

SHAARA’IM (Oo Iyw [100 gates}: [in 1} outward business of the house of God after the re- 
Sam.] rev wuAdy in both MSS.; [in Chr., Vat./ turn from Babylon (Neh. xi. 16). Possibly 1 
Alex.] Zewpein; [Rom., joined with preceding | and 2 are identical, although Burrington (Geneal. 
word, Bapousewpin; Comp. Zapelu:) Susuin, Sa-| ji, 167) regards Shabbethai, who is mentioned in 
arim). <Acity in the territory allutted to Judah} Neh. viii. 7, as a priest. 
(Josh. xv. 36; in A. V. incorrectly SHAKAIM). It} « SHABIVAH. [SHacHtA.] 
is one of the first group of the towns of the Shefe- 
lth, or lowland district, which contains also Zoreah,| SHACHI’A (MDW [ fame of Jah, First): 
Jarmuth, Sucoh, besides others not yet recognized. | ZaBia: [Vat. Zofia Alex. ZeBia:] Sechan). 
It is mentioned again in the account of the rout | Properly ‘*Shabiah,” a son of Shaharaim by his 
which followed the fall of Goliath, where the| wife Hodesh (1 Chr. viii 10). This form of the 
wounded fell down on the road to Shaaraim and as | name is retained from the Geneva Version. The 
far as (sath and Ekron (1 Sam. xvii. 52). These; translators have followed the Vulyate in reading 





LXX. have done. In that case, however, it ought to 
have the article, which it has not. 

b Here there is a slight difference in the vowels, due 
to the pause — pw — which is reflected in both 
LXX. and Vulgate (see above, at head of article). 


@ The word shaavaim means “ two gateways”; and 
bat for the mention of the town in Joshus, and the 
consistency of its position with 1 Sam. xvii. 52, it 
would be perhaps more natural in that puasage to take 
it as meaning the gatea of Gath and Ekron, as the 
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S for D. Seven of Kennicott's MSS. read S°DW, 
and fifteen PTS DW [= announcement, Fiirst). 


SHADDAI [2 syl-] (STW, in pause, TW’). 
An ancient name of God, rendered “ Almighty ” 
everywhere in the A. V. In all passages of Gen- 
esis, except one (xlix. 25), in Ex. vi. 3, and in Kz. 


x. 5, it is found in connection with On, él, * God,” 
El Shaddai being there rendered “ God Almighty,” 
or “the Almighty God.’ It occurs six times in 
Genesis, once in Exodus (vi. 3), twice in Numbers 
(xxiv. 4, 16), twice in Ruth (i. 20, 21), thirty-one 
times in Job, twice in the Psalms (Ixviii. 14 [15], 
xci. 1), once in Isaiah (xiii. 6), twice in Ezekiel 
(i. 24, x. 5), and once in Joel (i. 15). In Genesis 
and Exodus it is found in what are called the 
Elohistic portions of those books, in Numbers in 
the Jehovistic portion, and throughout Job the 
name Shaddai stands in parallelism with Elohim, 
and never with Jehovah. By the name or in the 
character of El Shaddai, God was known to the 
patriarchs —to Abraham (Gen. xvii. 1), to Isaac 
(Gen. xxviii. 3), and to Jacob (Gen. xliii. 14, xlviii. 
3, xlix. 25), before the name Jehovah, in its full 
significance, was revealed (Ex. vi. 3). By this 
title He was known to the Midianite Balaam 
(Num. xxiv. 4, 16), as God the Giver of Visions, 
the Most High (comp. Ps. xci. 1); and the iden- 
tity of Jehovah and Shaddai, who dealt bitterly 
with her, was recognized by Naomi in her sorrow 
(Ruth i. 20, 21). Shaddai, the Almighty, is the 
God who chastens men (Job v. 17, vi. 4, xxiii. 16, 
xxvii. 2); the just God (Job viii. 38, xxxiv. 10) 
who hears prayer (Job viii. 5, xxii. 26, xxvii. 
10); the God of power who cannot be resisted (Job 
xv. 25), who punishes the wicked (Job xxi. 20, 
xxvii. 13), and rewards and protects those who 
trust in Him (Job xxii. 23, 25, xxix. 5); the God 
of providence (Job xxii. 17, 23, xxvii. 11) and of 
fore-knowledge (Job xxiv. 1), who gives to men 
understanding (Job xxxii. 8) and life (Job xxxiil. 
4): “excellent in power, and in judgment, and in 
plenty of justice,” whom none can perfectly know 
(Job xi. 7, xxxvii. 23). The prevalent idea at- 
taching to the name in all these passages is that 
of strength and power, and our translators have 
probably given to “Shaddai’’ its true meaning 
when they rendered it « Almighty.” 

In the Targum throughout, the Hebrew word is 
retained, as in the Peshito-Syriac of Genesis and 
Exodus and of Ruth i. 20. The LXX. gives 
ixavés, loxupds, eds, Kupios, mavToKpdrup, 
KUpios wayToxpatwp, 6 Ta wdvra moinoas (Job 
vill. 3), €moupavios (Ps. Ixviii. 14 [15]), 5b Geds rod 
ovpavov (Ps. xci. i.), caddat (Kz. x. 5), and ra- 
Aarwwpia (Joel i. 15). In Job xxix. 5, we find the 
strange rendering bAdSys- In Gen. and Ex. « El 
Shaddai” is translated 6 @e6s nov, Of gov, OF abr ay, 
as the case may be. ‘The Vulgate has omnipotens 
in all cases, except Dominus (Job v. 17, vi. 4, 14; 
Is. xiii. 6), Deus (Job xxii. 3, xl. 2), Deus cali (Ps. 
xci. 1), sublimis Deus (Ez. i. 24), celeatis (Ps. Ixviii. 
14 [15]), potens (Joel i. 15), and digne (Job xxxvii. 
23). The Veneto-Greek has xparaids. The Peshito- 
Syriac, in many passages, renders ‘‘ Shaddai ”’ simply 


God,’ in others punacow, chasing, “ strong, 


SHADDAI 





@ Even here some MSS. and the Samaritan Text 
read On, él, for FN, eth. 
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powerful” (Job v. 17, vi. 4, &.), and once 


LSS, ‘eléyé, “Most High " (Job vi. 14). The 
Samaritan Version of Gen. xvii. 1 has for « El Shad- 


dai,” “ powerful, sufficient,” though in the other 
passages of Genesis and Exodus it simply retains 


the Hebrew word; while in Num. xxiv. 4, 16, the 
translator must have read TT'TW, sddeh, ‘a field,” 


for he renders ‘‘ the vision of Shaddai,” the “ vision 
of the field,’ t. e. the vision seen in the open 


plain. Aben Ezra and Kimchi render it « power- 
ful.’’ 
The derivations assigned to Shaddai are various. 


We may mention, only to reject, the Rabbinical 


etymology which connects it with ‘"J, dai, « suffi- 
ciency,’ given by Rashi (on Gen. xvii. 1), “ [am 


He in whose Godhead there is sufficiency for the 
whole creation; ’’ and in the Talmud (Chagiqga, 
fol. 12, col. 1), “I am He who said to the world, 
Enough!’? According to this, ‘TW = “J “ION, 
‘‘ He who is sufficient,’ “the all-sufficient One; * 


and so ‘He who is sufficient in himself.”’ and 


therefore self-existent. This is the origin of the 
ixavds of the LXX., Theodoret, and Hesychius, 


and of the Arabic BUCY, axast, of Saadias, 


which has the same meaning. Gesenius (Gram. 


§ 86, and Jesaia, xiii. 6) regards STW, shaddmn, 
as the plural of majesty, from a singular noun, 
IW, shad, root TW, shadad, of which the pri- 
mary notion seems to be, “to be strong ”’ (Fiirst, 
Handwd.). It is evident that this derivation was 


present to the mind of the prophet from the play 
of words in Is. xiii. 6. Ewald (Lehrd. § 155 ¢ 


5te Ausg.) takes it from a root TTD — TW, 
and compares it with “VI, darvdi, from i177, 


davah, the older termination ‘_ being retained. 


He also refers to the proper names ‘WS, Yishaé 


(Jesse), and “VD, Barvat (Neh. iii. 18). Roediger 
(Ges. Thes. s. v.) disputes Ewald's explanation, 
and proposes, as one less open to objection, that 
Shaddai_ originally signified “ my powerful ones,”’ 
and afterwards became the name of God Ahnighty, 
like the analogous form: Adonai. In favor of this 
is the fact that it is never found with the definite 
article, but such would be equally the case if Shad- 
dai were regarded as a proper name. On the 
whole there seems no reasonable objection to the 
view taken by Gesenius, which Lee also adopts 
(Gram. 189, 6). 

Shaddai is found as an element in the proper 
names Ammishaddai, Zurishaddai, and possibly 
also in Shedeur there may be a trace of it. 

W. A. W. 


SHADRACH (JTW (circuit of the sun, 
sun-god, or royal one (?) First}: [LXX.] Se5pax; 
[in Dan. iii. (Theodot. ) Alex. Sedpdx:] Sidrach: 
of uncertain etymology). The Chaldee name of 
Hananiah (HANANIAH 7; SHESHBAZzZAR], the 
chief of the “three children,” whose song, as given 
in the apocryphal Daniel, forms part of the service 
of the Church of England, under the name of 
«¢ Benedicite, omnia opera.” A long prayer in the 
furnace is also ascribed to him in the LXX. and 
Vulgate, but this is thought to be bya different 
hand from that which added the song. The his- 


SHADRACH 


tory of Shadrach, or Hananiah, is briefly this. He 
was taken captive with Daniel, Mishael, and Aza- 
riah, at the first invasion of Judah by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, in the fourth, or, as Daniel (i. 1) reckons, 
in the third“ year of Jehoiakim, at the time when 
the Jewish king himself was bound in fetters to be 
eartied off to Babylon. [JeHOrAKIM.] Being, 
with his three companions, apparently of royal 
birth (Dan. i. 3), of superior understanding, and of 
goodly person, he was selected, with them, for the 
king's immediate service, and was for this end in- 
structed in the language and in all the learning and 
wisdom of the Chaldeans, as taught in the college 
of the magicians. Like Daniel, he avoided the 
pollution of the meat and wine which formed their 
daily provision at the king's cost, and obtained per- 
mission to live on pulse and water. When the 
tine of his probation was over, he and his three 
companions, being found superior to all the other 
magicians, were advanced to stand before the king. 
When the decree for the slaughter of all the ma- 
gicians went forth from Nebuchadnezzar, we find 
Shadrach uniting with his companions in prayer to 
Ged to reveal the dream to Daniel; and when, in 
answer to that prayer, Daniel had successfully in- 
terpreted the dream, and been made ruler of the 
province of Babylon, and head of the college of 
magicians, Shadrach was promoted to a high civil 
office. But the penalty of oriental greatness, 
especially when combined with honesty and up- 
Tightnese, soon had to he paid by him, on the ac- 
cusation of certain envious Chaldeans. For refus- 
ing to worship the golden image he was cast with 
Mesbach and Abed-nego, into the burning fur- 
nace. But his faith stuod firm; and his victory 
was complete when he came out of the furnace, 
with his two companions, unhurt, heard the king's 
testimony to the glory of God, and was “ promoted 
in the province of Babylon.” We hear no more 
of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego in the O. T. 
after this; neither are they spoken of in the N. T., 
except in the pointed allusion to them in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as having “through faith 
quenched the violence of fire’ (Heb. xi. 33, 34). 
But there are repeated allusions to them in the 
later apocryphal bouks, and the martyrs of the 
Maccabean period seem to have been much en- 
couraged by their example. See 1 Macc. ii. 59, 
60; 3 Macc. vi. 6; 4 Macc. xiii. 9, xvi. 3, 21, 
viii. 12. Ewald (Geschichte, iv. 557) observes, 
indeed, that next to the Pentateuch no book is so 
often referred to in these times, in proportion, as 
the book of Daniel. The apocryphal additions to 
Daniel contain, as usual, many supplementary par- 
Uculars about the furnace, the angel, and Nebu- 
chadnezzar, besides the introduction of the prayer 
of Shadrach, and the hymn. ‘Theodore Parker 
observes with truth, in opposition to Bertholdt, 
that these additions of the Alexandrine prove that 
the Hebrew was the original text, because they are 
obviously inserted to introduce a better connection 
into the narrative (Joseph. Ant¢. x. 10; Prideaux, 
Connect. i. 89, 60; Parker's De Wette, /ntrod. ii. 
483-510; Grimm, on 1 Mace. ii. 60; Hitzig (who 
takes a thoroughly skeptical view), on Dan. iii.; 
Ewald, iv. 106, 107, 557-559; Keil, inleit. 
Daniel). A. C. H. 





@ Keil explains the discrepancy by supposing that 
Nebuchadnezzar may have set off from Babylon to- 
wards the end of the third year, but not have reached 
Judsea till the fourth (Einileit. p. 387). 
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SHA’GE (SQW [erring]: Zord; Alex. Say: 
Sage). Father of Jonathan the Hararite, one of 
David's guard (1 Chr, xi. 34). In the parallel 
list of 2 Sam. xxiii. 33, he is called Shammah: 
unless, as seems probable, there is a confusion be- 
tween Jonathan the son of “Shage the Hararite,” 
Jonathan the son of Shammah, David's brother, 
and “Shanmimah, the son of Agee the Hararite."’ 
[See SHAMMANH, 5.] 

SHAHARAIM (BYIMW [teco dawns): 
Zaaply; [ Vat. Laapna;] Alex. Zaapyu: Saha- 
raim). A Benjamite whose history and descent 
are alike obscure in the present text (1 Chr. 
viii. 8). It is more intelligible if we remove the 
full stop from the end of ver. 7, and read on thus: 
‘and begat Uzza and Ahibud, and Shaharaim he 
begat in the field of Moab,’’ etc. This would 
make Shaharaim the son of Gera. He had three 
wives and nine children. 

SHAHAZIMAH (TEXSIND  [height, 
Ges.]; but in the orig. text (Cethib) TIOVSTTW, 
i. e. Shahatsimah: Yaarlu [Vat. tare] nara? 
Odracaay; Alex. Saveiuad; (Comp. Ald. Sacimd:] 
Schesima). One of the towns of the allotment of 
Issachar, apparently between Tabor and the Jordan 
(Josh. xix. 22 only). The name is accurately Sha- 
hatsim, the termination ah being the particle of 
motion — “to Shahatsim.” i. 


SHA’LEM (DY [snfe, whole]: Samar 


VOW: els Zarhu: in Salem), Gen. xxxiii. 18. 
It seems more than probable that this word should 
not here be taken as a proper name, but that the 
sentence should be rendered, ‘Jacob came safe to 
the city of Shechem."’ Our translators have fol- 
lowed the LXX., Peshito-Syriac, and Vulgate, 
among ancient, and Luther's among modern ver 
sions, in all of which Shalem is treated as a proper 
name, and considered as a town dependent on or 
related to Shechem. And it is certainly remark 
able that there should be a modern village bearing 
the name of Salim in a position toa certain degree 
consistent with the requirements of the narrative 
when so interpreted: namely, three miles east of 
Nablus (the ancient Shechem), and therefore be- 
tween it and the Jordan Valley, where the preced- 
ing verse (ver. 17) leaves Jacob settled (Rob. Bibi. 
Res. ii. 279; Wilson, Lands, ii. 72; Van de Velde, 
Syr. and Pal. ii. 302, 334). 

But there are several considerations which weigh 
very much against this being more than a fortuitous 
coincidence. 

1. If Shalem was the city in front of which 
Jacob pitched his tent, then it certainly was the 
scene of the events of chap. xxxiv.; and the well 
of Jacob and the tomb of Joseph must be removed 
from the situation in which tradition has so appro- 
priately placed them to some spot further eastward 
and nearer to Sulim. Eusebius and Jerome felt 
this, and they accordingly make Sychem and Salem 
one and the same (QOnum., under both these 
heads). 

2. Though east of Nablus, Salim does not ap- 
pear to lie near any actual line of communication 
between it and the Jordan Valley. The road from 
Sahil to Nablus would be either by Wady Maleh, 





b Reading the final syllable as FTIDS, “to the 
sea.” 
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through Teyrsir, Tubas, and the Wady Bidda, or 


by Ker awa, Yanin, and Beit-Furtk. “The former 
passes two miles to the north, the latter two miles 
to the south of Salim, but neither approach it in 
the direct way which the narrative of Gen. xxxiii. 
18 seems to denote that Jacob's route did. 

3. With the exceptions already named, the unan- 
imous voice of translators and scholars is in favor 
of treating shalem as a mere appellative. Among 
the ancients, Josephus (by his silence, Ant. i. 21, 
§ 1), the Targums of Onkelos and Pseudojonathan, 
the Samaritan Codex, the Arabic Version Among 
the moderns, the Veneto.Greek Version, Rashi,“ 
Junius, and Tremellius, Meyer (Annot. on Seder 
Olam), Ainsworth, Reland (Pal. and Dissert. 
Sfisc.), Schumann, Kosenmiiller, J. D. Michaelis 
(Bibel fiir Ungelehrt.), and the great Hebrew 
scholars of our own day, Gesenius (7/es. p. 1422), 
Zunz (24 Biicher, and Handwb.), De Wette, Luz- 
zatto, Knobel, and Kalisch — all these take shalem 
to mean “safe and sound,’’ and the city before 
which Jacob pitched to be the city of Shechem. 

Salim does not appear to have been visited by 
any traveller.o It could be done without difficulty 
from Nablus, and the investigation might be of 
importance. The springs which are reported to be 
there should not be overlooked, for their bearing on 
its possible identity with the Saim of St. John 
the Baptist. G. 


SHA’LIM, THE LAND OF (‘Y78 


DOD, i.e. Shaalim [land of foxes): [Vat.] 
rns yns Eacaneu (Rom. Zeyarlu)i¢ Alex. 7. ¥. 
Zaarem: (Comp. +r. ¥. Zaaylu: ] terra Salim). 
A district through which Saul passed on his jour- 
ney in quest of his father's asses (1 Sam. ix. 4 only). 
It appears to have lain between the “land of Sha- 
lisha”’ and the © land of Yemini’* (probably, but 
by no means certainly, that of Benjamin). 

In the complete uncertainty which attends the 
route — its starting-point and termination, no less 
than its whole course —it is very ditticult to hazard 
any conjecture on the position of Shalim. The 
spelling of the name in the original shows that it 
had no connection with Shalem, or with the modern 
Salim east of Nablus (though between these two 
there is probably nothing in common except the 
name). It is more possibly identical with the 
“land of Shual,'¢ the situation of which appears, 
from) some circumstances attending its mention, to 
be almost necessarily fixed in the neighborhood of 
Taigiheh, te. nearly six miles north of Michmash, 
and about nine from Gibeah of Saul. But this can 
only be taken as a conjecture. [Raman] G. 


SHAL’ISHA, THE LAND OF (“YoS 


mote, t. e. Shalishah [third-land, Fiirst]: 4 


yn Sead: Alex. n y. ZaAtooa; (Comp. Sadroa:] 
terra Suliac). One of the districts traversed by 








a The traditional explanation of the word among 
the Jews, as stated by Rashi, is that Jacob arrived 
before Shechem sound from his lameness (incurred at 
Peniel), and with his wealth and his faith alike un- 
injured. 

6 © Tristram visited this village, which he repre- 
sents as ‘ modern and insignificant,” but, as he says, 
© took only a hasty glance at it.’ He thinks that 
Jacob may have crossed the Jabbok at one point 
whence his route would have brought him to the vi- 
clnity of Salim (Land of Israel, p. 146). This possi- 
bilitv, however, is not sufficient to outweigh the op- 
posing considerations stated in the text above. H. 


SHALLUM 


Saul when in search of the asses of Kish (1 Sam 
ix. 4, only). It apparently lay between “ Mount 
Kphraim " and the “land of Shaalim,’’ a specifi- 
cation which with all its evident preciseness is ir- 
recognizable, because the extent of Mount Ephraim 
is so uncertain; and Shaalim, though probably 
near Tuiytheh, is not yet definitely fixed there. 
The difficulty is increased by locating Shalisha at 
Saris or Ahirbet Saris, a village a few miles west 
of Jerusalem, south of Abu Gosh (Tobler, 3¢te 
Wand. p. 178), which some have proposed. If the 
land of Shalisha contained, as it not impossibly 
did, the place called BAAL-SHALISHA (2 K., iv. 
42), which, according to the testimony of Eusebius 
and Jerome (Onom. * Beth Salisha’’), lay fifteen 
Roman (or twelve English) miles north of Lyf, 
then the whole disposition of Saul’s route would be 
changed. 

The words Fylath Shalishiyah in Jer. xviii. 34 
(A. V. “a heifer of three years old*’) are by some 
translators rendered as if denoting a place named 
Shalisha. But even if this be correct, it is obvious 
that the Shalisha of the prophet was on the cvast 
of the Dead Sea, and therefore by no means appro- 
priate for that of Saul. 


SHALLE’CHETH, THE GATE ("YW 


nabw [see below]: 4 wUAn waxrodoplou: porta 
gue ducit). One of the gates of the ‘house of 
Jehovah,"’ whether by that expression be intended 
the sacred tent of David or the Temple of Solomon. 
It is mentioned only in 1 Chr. xxvi. 16, in what 
purports to be a list of the staff of the sacred 
establishment as settled by David (xxiii. 6, 25. 
xxiv. 31, xxv. 1, xxvi. 31, 32). It was the gate 
“to the causeway of the ascent,"’ that is, to the 
long embankment which led up from the central 
valley of the town to the sacred inclosure. As the 
causeway is actually in existence, though very much 
concealed under the mass of houses which fill the 
valley, the gate Shallecheth can hardly fail to be 
identical with the Bub Silsileh, or Sinsleh, which 
enters the west wall of the Haram area opposite 
the south end of the platform of the Dome of the 
Rock, about 600 feet from the southwest corner 
of the Haram wall. For the bearing of this pogi- 
tion on the topography of the Temple, see that 
article. 

The signification of shalleceth is “falling or 
casting down.’’ The LXX., however, appear to 


have read maw, the word which they usually 
render by wacropoploy, This would point to the 
“chambers *’ of the Temple. G. 


SHAL/LUM (DA7W [retribution]: %ea- 
Aovu: Sellum). 

1. The fifteenth king of Israel, son of Jabesh, 
conspired against Zechariah, son of Jeroboam II., 
killed him, and brought the dynasty of Jehu to a 
close, B. C. 770, according to the prophecy in 2 K. 


¢ Many MSS. have LeyoAtm Or Leyarcru (see Holmes 
and Parsons), the reading followed by Tischendorf in 
his text (1856). The reading of the Alex. is remark- 


able for its suppression of the presence of the Y in 


the Hebrew word, usually rendered in Greek by y¥. 

d It will be aeen that Shalim contains the dtm which 
in absent from Shalem. It is, however, present in 
Shual. 


e At the same time omitting mbon, the cause- 
way,” or confounding it with the word before it. 


SHALLUM 


x. 30, where it is promised that Jehu's children 
should occupy the throne of Israel to the fourth 
generation. In the English version of 2 K. xv. 
10, we read, ‘And Shallum the son of Jabesh 
conspired xvainst him, and smote him before the 
peoAe, and slew hin, and reigned in his stead.” 
And so the Vulg. percussitque cum palam et inter- 
- fect. But in the LAX. we find KeBAadp in- 
stead of before the people, i.e. Shallum and 
Keblaam killed Zechariah. ‘The common editions 
read éy KeBAudu, meaning that Shallum killed 
Zechariah in Keblaam; but no place of such a 
name is known, and there is nothing in the Helrew 
to answer to éy, The words translated Uefure 


the peuple, palam, KeBdradp, are Dy i>) 
Ewald (Geschichte, iii. 598} maintains that pep 
never occurs in prose,t and that OY would be 


CQ if the Latin and English translations were 
correct. He also observes that in vv. 14, 25, 30, 
where almost the same expression is used of the 
deaths of Shaljum, Pekahiah, and Pekah, the words 
befure the people are omitted. Hence he accepts 
the translation in the Vatican MS. of the LXX., 
and considers that Qobolam ® or KeBAadu was a 
fellow-conspirator or rival of Shallum, of whose 
sulsequent tate we have no information. On the 
death of Zechariah, Shallum was made kiny, but, 
after reigning in Samaria for a month only, was in 
his turn dethroned and killed by Menahem. ‘To 
these events Ewald refers the obscure passage in 
Zech. xi. 8: Three shepherds also 1 cut off in one 
month, and my soul abhorred them — the three shep- 
herds being Zechariah, Qobolam, and Shallum. 
This ie very ingenious: we must remember, how- 
ever, that Ewald, like certain Enylish divines 
(Mede, Hammond, Newcome, Secker, Pye Smith), 
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ages of Jehoiakim, Jehoahaz or Shallum, and Zede- 
kiah, it is evident that of the two last Zedekiah 
must have teen the younger, and therefore that 
Shallum was the third, not the fourth, son of 
Josiah, as stated in 1 Chr. iii. 15. 

5. (Sadéu-) Son of Shaul the son of Simeon 
(1 Chr. iv, 25). 

6. (Sard in Chr., ZedAovp [ Vat. Zaroup] in 
Iezr.; Alex. ZeAAouu-) A high-priest, son of 
Zadok and ancestor of Ezra (1 Chr. vi. 12, 13; 
Kzr. vii. 2). Called also Sarum (1 Esdr. viii. 1), 
and SADAMIAS (2 Esdr. i. 1). 

7. (Zeddovm; [Vat. Zarwuwv.}) A son of 
Naphthali (1 Chr. vii. 13). He and his brethren 
are ca'led “sons of Bilhah,’’ but in the Vat. MS. 
of the LXX., Shallum and the rest are the sons 
of Naphthali, and Balam (not Bilhah) is the son of 
Shallum. Called also SHILLEM. 

8. (Sarcdu, Alex. SadrddrAwu in 1 Chr. ix. 17; 
Zeddovy [Vat. Zadovu] in Ezr. ii. 42; Sarovu, 
Alex. ZeAAouvu in Neh. vii. 45.) The chief of a 
family of porters or gatekeepers of the east gate 
of the Temple, for the camps of the sons of Levi. 
His descendants were among those who returned 
with Zerubbabel. In 1 Eadr. v. 28 he is called 
SALUM, and in Neh. xii. 25 AlESHULLAM. 

9. (SeAAovp [Vat. Zarwuwy]|, Sardu: Alex. 
Zardwu.) Son of Kore, a Korahite, who with bis 
brethren was keeper of the thresholds of the ‘Taber- 
nacle (1 Chr. ix. 19, 31), ‘‘and their fathers (were) 
over the camp of Jehovah, keepers of the entry.” 
On comparing this with the expression iv ver. 18, 
it would appear that Shallum the son of Kore and 
his brethren were gatekeepers of a bigher rank 
than Shallum, Akkub, ‘Talmon, and Ahiman, who 
were only “for the camp of the sons of Levi.” 
With this Shallum we may identify Meshelemiah 
and Shelemiah (1 Chr. xxvi. 1, 2, 9, 14), but he 


thinks that the latter chapters of the prophecies | seems to be different from the last-mentioned Shal- 


of Zechariah belong to an earlier date than the 
rest of the book. G. E. LC. 


2. (SeAAHu; Alex. ZeAAoun in 2 K.) The 
husband (or son, according to the LXX. in 2 K.) 
of Huldah the prophetess (2 K. xxii. 14; 2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 22) in the reign of Josiah. He appears to 
have been keeper of the priestly vestments in the 
Temple, though in the LX.X. of 2 Chr. this office 
is wrongly assigned to his wife. 

3. (Zadrovy; Alex. ZaddAoun.) A descendant 
of Sheshan (1 Chr. ii. 40, 41). | 


4. ({Rom. Zadovu,)] Alex. Yaddovu in 1 Chr., 
[both] BedAaAnyu in Jer.) The third son of Josiah 
king of Judah, known in the books of Kings and , 
Chronicles as Jehoahaz (1 Chr. iii. 15: Jer. xxii. | 
11). Hengstenberg (Christology of the O. T. ii.' 
400, Eng. transl.) regards the name as svmbolical, 
“the recompensed one,” and given to Jehoahaz in 
token of his fate, as one whom God recompensed 
according to his deserts. This would be plausible 
enouch if it were only found in the prophecy: but 
a genealogical table is the last place where we: 
should expect to find a symbolical name, and Shal- 
lum is more probably the original name of the 
king, which was changed to Jehoahaz when he, 
came to the crown. Upon a comparison of the 








@ Is not the objection rather that the worl {a Chal- | 
dee? It occurs repeatedly in Daniel (ii. 31; iii. 3; iv. | 
1, 6, 10), and also in the Chaldee portions of Ezra (v. 
16; vi. 18). 


> Q is the best representative of the Hebrew 7). 


lum. 

10. (SeAaAfu.) Father of Jehizkiah, one of 
the heads of the children of Kphraim (2 Chr. 
xxvill. 12). 

ll. (SoAuhy; [Vat. PeAAnu: FA. PardAeius] 
Alex. SoAAnu.) One of the porters of the Tem- 
ple who had iarried a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 24). 


12. (SeAdAovy: [Vat. FA. Zadrouu.}) Son of 
Bani, who put away his foreign wife at the com- 
mand of Ezra (Ezr. x. 42). 


13. (SadrdAovu: [Vat.] FA. Sadouu.) The son 
of Halobesh and ruler of a district of Jerusalem. 
With his dauvhters he assisted Nehemiah in re- 
building the wall of the city (Neh. iii. 12). 


14. (Saddu; [FA. Zaduwv.]) The uncle of 
Jeremiah (Jer. xxxii. 7); perhaps the same as 
Shallum the husband of Huldah the prophetess. 
[JEREMIAH, vol. ii. p. 1254 a.) 

15. (ZeAdu: [FA Aicdwu, FA.® Zatdwu.]) 
Father or ancestor of Maaseiah, “keeper of the 
threshold of the Temple in the time of Jeremiah 
(Jer. xxxv. 4); perhaps the same as 9. 


SHAL’LUN (pew [perh. retribution) : 
[Rom.}] Sarwudv; [Vat. Alex. FA. omit:] Sel 
lum). The aon of Col-hozeh, and ruler of a dis- 
trict of the Mizpah. He assisted Nehemiah in 
repairing the spring gate, and “the wall of the 
pool of Hasshelach ’ (A. V. “ Siloah '’) belonging 
to the king's garden, “even up to the stairs that 
go down frum the city of David "’ (Neh. iii. 15). 


SHAL'MAI [2 syl.] (POW, Keri; MDW 
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in Far, “9' in Neh. [my thanks]: eraul, 
Zeduet; [Vat. Zauaav, Zadauer:] Alex. ZedAaue:, 
ZeaAues [FA. Sapnae:}: Semlai, Selmai). The 
children of Shalmai (or SHAMLAI, as in the margin 
of Ezr. ii. 46) were among the Nethinim who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel (Izr. ii. 46; Neh. vii. 48). 
In Neh. the name is properly Saustar. In 1 Esdr. 
v. 30 it is written SUBAT. 


SHALMAN (7127 [as below]: Zaraudv: 
Salmana)., Shalmaneser, king of Assyria (Hos. 
x. 14). The versions differ in a remarkable man- 
ner in their rendering of this verse. The LXX. 


read “IW, sar (&pxwv), for WW, shéd (in which 
they are followed by the Arabic of the Polyglot), 
and “ Jeroboam ’’ (Alex. “ Jerubbaal’’) for « Arbel.”’ 
The Vulgate, reading * Jerulbaal,” appears to have 
confounded Shalman with Zalmunna, and renders 
the clause, stcut vastatus est Sulmana a domo ejus 
gui gucicarit Baal in die preli, The ‘Targum of 
Jonathan and Peshito-Syriac both give “Shalma;” 


the former for ONE PVD, reading ATND2, 


“by an ambush,” the latter, ON FVW3, “ Beth-el.” 
The Chaldee translator seems to have caught only 
the first letters of the word * Arbel,’’ while the 
Syrian only saw the last two. The Targum _pos- 
sibly regards “ Shalman’’ as an appellative, “ the 
peaceable,” following in this the traditional inter- 
pretation of the verse recorded by Rashi, whose 
note is as follows: “ As spoilers that come upon a 
people dwelling in peace, suddenly by means of an 
ainbush, who-have not been warned against them 
to flee before them, and destroy all.” 


SHALMANE’SER ("289 7W [perh. sire- 


worshipper; see Ges. 8. v.): Sadapavaccdp; (Vat. 
2K. xvii. Zapervacoap; Alex. Sarauavacap, 
Zauavaccap;] Joseph. Saduavaccapns: Sulma- 
nagar) was the Assyrian king who reigned inme- 
diately before Sargon, and probably immediately 
after Tiglath-pileser. Very little is known of him, 
since Saryon, his successor, who was of a different 
family, and most likely a rebel against his authority 
[SAkGUN], seems to have destroyed his monu- 
ments. He can scarcely have ascended the throne 
earlier than B. Cc. 730, and may possibly not have 
done so till a few years later. [LIGLATH PILESEK. } 
It must have been soon after his accession that he 
led the forces of Assyria into Palestine, where Ho- 
shea, the Inst king of Israel, had revolted against 
his authority (2 K. xvii. 3). No sooner was he 
come than Hoshea submitted, acknowledged him- 
self a “servant " of the Great King, and cousented 
to pay him a fixed tribute annually. Shalmaneser 
upon this returned home; but soon afterwards be 
* found conspiracy in Hoshea,"’ who had concluded 
an alliance with the king of Egypt, and withheld 
his tribute in consequence. In B. ¢ 723 Shalinane- 
ser invaded Palestine for the second time, and, as 
Hoshea refused to submit, laid siege to Samaria. 
The siege lasted to the third year (B. c. 721]), 
when the Assyrian arms prevailed; Samaria fell; 
Hoshea was taken captive and shut up in prison, 
and the bulk of the Samaritans were transported 
from their own country to Upper Mesopotamia (2 K. 
xvii. 4—6, xviii. 9-11). [t is uncertain whether Shal- 


aIn2 K. xvii. 6, the expression is simply * the 
king of Assyria took it.” In 2 K. xviii. 9.10, we 
Gnd, still more remarkably, ‘ Shalmaneser, king of As- 


SHAMER 


maneser conducted the siege to its close. or whether 
he did not lose his crown to Sargon before the city 
was taken. Sargon claims the capture as his own 
exploit in his first year; and Scripture, it will be 
fuund, avoids saying that Shalmaneser took the 
place. Perhaps Shalmaneser died before Samaria, 
or perhaps, hearing of Sargon's revolt, he left his 
troops, or a part of them, to continue the siege, 
and returned to Assyria, where he was defeated 
and deposed (or murdered) by his enemy. 


According to Josephus, who professes to follow 
the Phoenician history of Menander of Ephesus, 
Shalinaneser engayed in an important war with 
Phoenicia in defense of Cyprus (Ant. ix. 14, § 2). 
It is possible that he may have done so, though we 
have no other evidence of the fact; but it is perhaps 
more probable that Josephus, or Menander, made 
some confusion between him and Sargon, who cer- 
tainly warred with Pheenicia, and set up a memo- 
rial in Cyprus. [SARGoN.] G. R. 

SHA™MA (DOW [hearing, obedient]: Zauasd: 
Alex. Sanya: Sammua). Oue of David's guard, son 


of Hothan of Aroer (1 Chr. xi. 44), and brother of 
Jehiel. Probably a Reubenite (see 1 Chr. v. 8). 


SHAMARI’AH (Mow [whom Jehorah 
protects]; Lapopia: [Vv at. } Alex. Zapapia: Su- 
moria). Son of Rehoboam by Abihail the daugh- 
ter of Eliab (2 Chr. xi. 19). 


* SHAMBLES. 1 Cor. x. 25 (udxeA Xo from 
the Latin macelum = ypewweAoy as explained by 
Plutarch), flesh-market. Meat which had been 
offered in sacrifice to idols was often Lrought to 
such: places for sale. Some of the first Christians 
doubted whether they could lawfully eat such meat. 
Paul decides that the scruple was unnecessary; but 
if any one entertained it he was bound by it, and 
even if free from it should forego his own liberty 
out of regard to the weak consciences of others. 
“Shambles "’ is from the Anglo-Saxon scamed, 
scomal, which meant a bench or stuol. H. 


SHA’MED (mIBw [perh. watch, keeper]: 
Zeuuh [Vv at. Lnuns: Comp. Sdund:] Samad). 
Prope il SHAMER, or Shemer; one of the sons of 
Elpaal the Henjamite, who built Ono and Lod, with 
the towns thereof (1 Chr. viii. 12). The A. V. has 
followed the Vulg., as in the case of Shachia, and 
retains the reading of the Geneva Version,  Thir- 


teen of Kennicott’s MSS. have TW. 
* SHAMEFACEDNESS is a current mis- 


print or corruption in 1 ‘Tim. ii. 9, for + Shamefast- 
ness,"’ in the sense of being fast or established in 
imodesty and decorum. The old English versions 
(Wickliffe, ‘I'vndale, Craumer, Geneva), as well as 
the original ed. of 1611, have * shamefastuess.”’ 
The word is formed from shamefast, like steadtast- 
ness from steadfast, rootfastness from rootfast, ete. 
(See Trench On the Authorized Version, p. 06.) 
The Greek word is afSws, Which the A. V. renders 
reverence’ in Heb. xii. 28. 


* SHAMEFASTNESS. = [SHAMEFACED- 
NEss. ] 
SHA’MER (IEW [keeper, or lees of 


tine ¢|z Leunp: [Vat.] Alex. Zeuunp: Somer). 








syria, came up against Samaria, and besieged it; and 
at the end of three years fAcy took it.” 


SHAMGAR 


1. A Merarite Levite, ancestor of Ethan (1 Chr. 
vi. 46). 

2. (Seuptp; Alex. Sepnp-) SHOMER the son 
of Heber an Asherite (1 Chr. vii. 34). His four 
sons are mentioned by nanie. W.A. W. 

SHAM’GAR ("2QW [possibly, cup-bearer] : 
Sapeydp; (Vat. in Judg. iii. 31, Lauayap:] Sam- 
gar: of uncertain etymology; compare Samgar- 
nebo). Son of Anath, judge of Israel after hud, 
and before Barak, though possibly contemporary 
with the latter, since he seems to be spoken of in 
Judg. v. 6 as a contemporary of Jael, if the reading 
iscorrect.2 [t is not improbable from his patronymic 
that Shamyar may have been of the tribe of Naph- 
tali, since Beth-anath is in that tribe (Judg. i. 33). 
Ewald conjectures that he was of Dan — an opinion 
in which Bertheau (On Judg. iii. 31) does not coin- 
cide. And since the tribe of Naphtali bore a chief 
part in the war against Jabin and Sisera (Judy. iv. 
6, 10, v. 18), we seem to have a point of contact 
between Shamgar and Barak. Anyhow, in the 
days of Shamgar, Israel was in a most depressed 
condition; the tributary Canaanites (Judg. i. 33), 
in league apparently with their independent kins- 
men, the Philistines, rose against their Israelite 
masters, and the country became so unsafe, that 
the hizhways were deserted, and Hebrew travellers 
were obliged to creep unobserved by cross-roads and 
by-ways. The open villages were deserted, the 
wells were inaccessible, and the people hid them- 
selves in the mountains. Their arms were ap- 
parently taken from them, by the same policy as 
was adopted later by the same people (Judg. iii. 31, 
v. 8; comp. with 1 Sam. xiii. 19-22), and the 
whole nation was cowed. At this conjuncture 
Shamgar was raised up to be a deliverer. With no 
arms in his hand but an ox-goad (Judg. ili. 31; 
comp. 1 Sam. xiii. 21), he made a desperate assault 
upon the Philistines, and slew 600 of them; an act 
of valor by which he procured a temporary respite 
for his people, and struck terror into the hearts of 
the Canaanites and their Vhilistine allies. But it 
was reserved for Deborah and Barak to complete 
the deliverance; and whether Shamyar lived to wit- 
ness or participate in it we have no certain informa- 
tion. From the position of “the Philistines ” in 
1 Sam. xii. 9, between “ Moab '"' and “ Hazor,” 
the allusion seems to be to the time of Shamyar. 
Ewald observes with truth that the way in which 
Shamear is mentioned in Deborah’s song indicates 
that his career was very recent. ‘The resemblatuce 
to Samson, pointed out by him, does not seem to 
lead to anything. A.C. HL. 

# It may have been as leader and not by his own 
single hand that Shamgar slew the 600 Philistines. 
The subjugated Hebrews being disarmed (comp. 
Judy. v. 8), he may have put himself at the head 
of a band of peasants armed with ox-goads, the only 
weapons left to them, and with such warriors may 
have achieved the victory. In common speech we 
ascrile to the leader what is done under his leader- 
ship. [SUECHEM.] One of Homer's heroes put to 
flight Dionysius and the Bacchantes with his 
BouraAhé (/L. vi. 135). Mr. Porter statea (Kitto’s 
Daily Bible [llustr. ii. 340) that he ‘once saw a 
goad of a Druse ploughman, on the mountains of 
Bashan — of which the shaft was ten feet long 
and made of an vak sapling; the goad appeared te 


@ The mention of Jae] seems scarcely natural. It 
has occurred to the writer to conjecture for ‘?3‘3 
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be an old spear-head, very sharp and firmly fast- 
ened. The Druse remarked that it was for the 
Arabs as well as the oxen.’” Thomson describes 
this formidable weapon in his Land and Buok, i. 
500. [See also Ox-GOAD.] H. 


SHAM’HUTH (FMA [perh. desolation, 
waste]: Lapnaw0: [Vat. Sadawd:] Samaoth). The 
fifth captain for the fifth month in David’s arrange- 
ment of his urmy (1 Chr. xxvii. 8). His designa- 


tion TINT, hayyizrach, i. e. the Yizrach, is 


probably for TTT, hazearchi, the Zarhite, or 
descendant of Zeruh the son of Judah. From a 
comparison of the lists in 1 Chr. xi., xxvii., it 
would seem that Shamhuth is the same as SHAM- 
MOTH the Harorite. W. A. W. 

SHA’MIR (NSW [thorn-hedge]: [Rom. 
Zauip; Vat. ] Zapeip; Alex. in Josh. Lageip, in 
Judy. Sayapeia: Samir). The name of two nlaeds 
in the Holy Land. 

1. A town in the mountain district of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 48, only). It is the first in this division 
of the cataloyue, and occurs iu company with J At- 
TIK in the group containing SocHyo and EsutTrE- 
MOH. It therefore probably lay some eight or ten 
miles south of Hebron, in the neighborhood of the 
three places just named, all of which have been 
identified with tolerable certaiuty. But it has 
not itself been yet discovered. 

2. A place in Mount Ephraim, the residence 
and burial-place of Tola the Judye (Judy. x. 1, 2). 
It is singular that this judge, a man of Issachar, 
should have taken up his official residence out of 
his own tribe. We may account for it by sup- 
posing that the plain of Esdraelon, which formed 
the yreater part of the territory of Issachar, was 
yverrun, as in Gideon's time, by the Canaanites or 
other marauders, of whose incursions nothing what- 
ever is told us — though their existence iy certain 
— driving ‘Tula to the more secure mountains of 
Ephraim. Or, as Manasseh had certain cities out 
of Issachar allotted to him, so Issachar on the 
other hand may have possessed some towns in the 
mountains of Ephraim. Both these suppositions, 
however, are but conjecture, and have no corrobora- 
tion in any statement of the records. 

Shamir is not mentioned by the ancient topog- 
raphers. Schwarz (p. 151) proposes to identify it 
with Sunur, a place of great natural strength (which 
has some claims to be Bethulia), situated in the 
mountains, half-way between Samaria and Jenin, 
about eight miles from each. Van de Velde (Jez. p. 
348) propuses Ahirhet Sammer, a ruined site in the 
mountains overlooking the Jordan valley, ten miles 
kk. S. BE. of Nablus. There is no connection be- 
tween the names Shamir and Samaria, as proposed 
in the Alex. LAX. (see above), beyond the acci- 
dental one which arises from the inaccurate form 
of the latter in that Version, and in our own, it 
being correctly Shomron, G. 


SHA/MIR (VOW [tried, proved, First); 
Keri, WOW: Zauhp: Sumir). A Kohathite, 


son of Micah, or Michah, the firstborn of Uzziel (1 
Chr. xxiv. 24). 


SHAM’MA (NOW [desolation]: Zaud; [Vat. 


by’, OWN), as in ver.7. Dr. Donaldson (Jashay, 
pp. 271, 272) conjectures T7'2¥79}, Cand previously.” 
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Zeua;] Alex. Sanya: Samma). One of the sons 
of Zophar, an Asherite (1 Chr. vii. 37). 


SHAM’MAH (Maw [desolation]: oud; 
Alex. Zoupe in 1 Chr. i. 37: Samma). 1. The 
son of Keuel the son of Esau, and one of the chief- 
tains of his tribe (Gen. xxxvi. 13, 17; 1 Chr. i. 37). 

2. (Saud; Alex. Zaupa: Samma.) The third 
son of Jesse, and brother of David (1 Sam. xvi. 9, 
xvii. 13). Called also SiimEA, SHIMEAH, and 
Suimma. He was present when Samuel anointed 
David, and with his two elder brothers joined the 
Hebrew army in the valley of Elah to fight with 
the Philistines. 

3. (Xauata; Alex. Zauueas: Semma.) One of 
the three greatest of David’s mighty men. He was 
with him during his outlaw life in the cave of 
Adullam, and signalized himself by defending a 
piece of ground full of lentiles against the Philis- 
tines on one of their maranding incursions. This 
achievement gave him a place among the first three 
heroes, who on another occasion cut their way 
throuvh the Philistine garrison, and brought 
David water from the well of Bethlehem (2 Sam. 
xxiii. 11-17). The text of Chronicles at this part 
is clearly very fragmentary, and what is there at- 
tributed to Eleazar the son of Dodo properly be- 
longs to Shammah. There is still, however, a 
discrepancy in the two narratives. The scene of 
Shammah’s exploit is said in Samuel to be a field 


of lentiles (EYWTY), and in 1 Chr. a field of bar- 


ley (GSD), Kennicott proposes in both cases 
to read “barley,” the words being in Hebrew so 
similar that one is produced froin the other by a 
very slight change and transposition of the letters 
(Diss. p. 141). It is more likely, too, that the 
Philistines should attack and the Israelites defend 
a field of barley than a field of lentiles. In the 
Peshito-Syriac, instead of being called “the Ha- 
rarite,’’ he is said to be “ from the kiny’s mountain ” 


(pass IQ4 ©), and the same is repeated 
at ver. 25. The Vat. MS. of the LXX. makes 
him the son of Asa (vids “Aca 6 ‘Apovxaios, 
where ’Apovdatos was perhaps the original read- 
ing). Josephus (Ant. vii. 12, § 4) calls him Cesa- 
beus the son of Ilus (IA0b pey vis KnoaBaios 
3¢ dvoua). 

4. (Said; Alex. Saupos: Semma.) The Ha- 
rodite, one of David’s mighties (2 Sam. xxiii. 25). 
He is called ** SHAMMoTH the Harorite’ in 
Chr. xi. 27, and in 1 Chr. xxvii. 8 « SHAMHUTH 
the Izrahite." Kennicott maintained the true 
reading in both to be “Shamhoth the Harodite’’ 
(Liss. p. 181). 

5. (Sauvdy; Alex. Zapvas, [and so Vat.?; 
Comp. Ald. Sana: Semma.|) In the list of David's 
mighty men in 2 Sam. xxiii. 32, 33, we find “ Jona- 
than, Shammah the Hararite;’" while in the cor- 
responding verse of 1 Chr. xi. 34, it is « Jonathan, 
the son of Shage the Hararite.""| Combining the 
two, Kennicott proposes to read “ Jonathan, the | 
son of Shamha, the Hlararite,”” David's nephew | 
who slew the giant in Gath (2 Sam. xxi. 21). [n- 
stead of “the LIlararite,’’ the Peshito-Syriac has 


‘Sof the mount of Olives ”’ (Asay 104 9), 





- 
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SHAMMATI [2 syl.] (“DW  [desolated}, 
Zauat; Alex. Saupuaz: Semei). 1. The son of 
Onam, and brother of Jada (1 Chr. ii. 28, 32). 
In the last-quoted verse the LX X. give 'Axicauds 
for “the brother of Shammai.” 

2. (Sammai.) Son of Rekem, and father or 
founder of Maon (1 Chr. ii. 44, 45). 

3. (Sewer; [ Vat. Zener; ] Alex. Zappar: [Sam- 
mai.]) The brother of Miriam aud Ishbah the 
founder of Eshtemoa, in an obscure genealogy of 
the descendants of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 17). Rabbi D. 
Kimchi conjectures that these were the children 
of Mered by his Egyptian wife Bithiah, the daugh- 
ter of Pharaoh, [MERED.] The LXX. makes 
Jether the father of all three. The tradition in 
the Quest. in Libr. Paral. identifies Shammai 
with Moses, and Ishbah with Aaron. 


SHAM’MOTH  (WAW [desolations, Ges.]: 
Zapyadd; Alex. Sauwd; [Comp. Zaupwd:] Sam- 
moth). The Harorite, one of David’s guard (1 
Chr. xi. 27). He is apparently the same with 
““Shammah the Harodite" (2 Sam. xxiii. 25), 
and with ‘‘Shamhuth " (1 Chr. xxvii. 8). 


SHAMMU’A (YW [renowned] : Xap- 
oufA; Alex. ZauadimA: Sammua). 1. The son 
of Zaccur (Num. xiii. 4) and the spy selected from 
the tribe of Reuben. 

2. (Xauad; Alex. Zauuaov; (FA. Saupacas:] 
Samua.) Son of David by his wife Bathsheba, 
born to him in Jerusalem (1 Chr. xiv. 4). In the 
A. V. of 2 Sam. v. 14 he is called Suammuan, 
and in 1 Chr. iii. 5 SHIMEA. 

3. (Sapoul: [Vat.] FA. Zapuover: [ Samua.]) 
A Levite, the father of Abda (Neh. xi. 17). He is 
the same as SHEMAIAH the father of Obadiah (1 
Chr. ix. 16). 

4. (Sapuové; [ Vat. Alex. FA.) omit :] Sammua.) 
The representative of the priestly family of Bilgah, 
or Bilgai, in the days of the high-priest Joiakim 
(Neh. xii. 18). 


SHAMMU’AH (DOW [renowned]: Xay- 
povs; Alex. Yaupove: Samua). Son of David 
(2 Sam. v. 14); elsewhere called SuHamMua, and 
SHIMEA. 


SHAMS‘HERAI [3 syl.] (TWD [hervic, 
Fiirst]: Zaucapl; [Vat. Ioparapia:] Alex. Sau- 
capia: Samsari). One of the sons of Jeroham, a 
Benjamite, whose family lived in Jerusalem (1 Chr. 
viii. 26). 

SHA’PHAM (25W [perh. bald, bare]: ta- 
g@au; [Vat. SaBar:] Saphan). A Gadite who 
dwelt in Bashan (1 Chr. v. 12). He was second 
in authority in his tribe. 

SHA’PHAN (J2t [coney]: xaxpdy; [Vat.] 
Alex. Zaggay in 2 K. xxii. [exe. ver. 3, Alex. 
Lepoay. and 14, Vat. Leppada, Alex. Yagpay]. but 
elsewhere both MSS. have Sagdy [exe. 2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 15, Alex. Acag}: Sephun). The scribe or 
secretary of king Josiah. He was the son of Aza- 
liah (2 K. xxii. 3; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 8), father of Ahi- 
kam (2 K. xxii. 12; 2 Chr. xxxiv. 20), Elasah 
(Jer. xxix. 3), and Gemariah (Jer. xxxvi. 10, 11, 
12), and grandfather of Gedaliah (Jer. xxxix. 14, 


in 2 Sam. xxiii, 33, and in 1 Chr. xi. 34, «of |x! 5, 9, 11, xli. 2, xliii. 6), Michaiah (Jer. xxxvi. 


Mount Carmel” (JLO-9 104 P9); but 


origin of both these interpretations is obscure. 
W. A. W. 


11), and probably of Jaazaniah (Ez. viii. 11). 


the |There seems to be no sufficient reason for suppos- 


ing that Shaphan the father of Ahikam, and Sha- 
phan the scribe, were different persons. The his- 
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tory of Shaphan brings out some points with regard; 5. (Swodr; [Vat. Yw@ay.]) The son of Adlai, 
to the office of scribe which he held. He appears | who was over David's oxen in the valleys (1 Chr. 
on an equality with the governor of the city and | xxvii. 29). 

the royal recorder, with whom he was sent by the 217 Ar al aie] 
ea ae a ian ee on apap Cle, gree, eeu a 
whic collec y the Levites for the | "1° AR ois rah is daa ee 
pir of ths Tesapls, oA dopey We wether ee ieee tha larasliea Caan. ot 
Ewald calle him porary ee G oe ae which no other mention occurs. The name prob- 
697). It was on this vceasion that Hilkiah com- ie oe “ Sat of pleasantness, eae ae 
municated his discovery of a copy of the Law, | 22% [€e? sugested for it. anes 
which he had probally found while making prep-| gpPFA-RAT [2 evi] (SRD [bevinning, or req 
arations for the repair of the Temple. (HILKIAH, | lease?) : amet [Ale Me bd ; C i. Biss: Sa 
vol. ii. p. 1075 f.] | Shaphan was entrusted to de- vai). One of the sons of Bani who put away his 


liver it to the king. Whatever may have been ean : > 
the portion of the Pentateuch thus discovered, the | foreign wife at the command of Kota (Kar. x. 40). 


mauner of its discovery, and the conduct of the ; 
ain upon hearing it Ap by ae ane that} SHARA/‘IM (OSIYW, i. e. Shaaraim [too 

many years it must have been lost and its con-| i474) [Rom. fy; Vat.) Saxape:u; Alex. 
tents forgotten. The part read was apparently oe Poe, le aiid Saran). 
from Deuteronomy, and when Shaphan ended, the | 4), imperfect version (Josh. xv. 36 only) of the 
king sent him vi the high-priest Hilkiah, and jime which is elsewhere more accurately given 
other men of high rank, to consult Huldah the! oa jnaim. The discrepancy does not exist in 


prophetess. Her answer moved Josiah deeply, and the oriwinal.and doubtl gednthe-As Vi feons 
the work which began with the restoration of the ee the Vulgate. pee G. 


decaved fabric of the Temple, quickly took the form . 
of a thorough reformation of religion and revival off SHA’RAR (IW (cord, Ges.]: °A pat; Alex. 
the Levitical services, while all traces of idulatry Apad: Surar). The father of Ahinm the Harar- 
were for a time swept away. Shaphan was then | ite, one of David’s guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 33). In 1 
probably an old man, for his son Abikam must) (hr. xi. 35 he is called Sacar, which Kennicott 
bave been in a position of importance, and _ his (Diss. p. 203) thinks the true reading. 
grandson Gedaliah was already born, as we may i 
infer from the fact that thirty-five years afterwards| SHARE/ZER (QBN QW [Pers. prince of 
he is made governor of the country by the Chaldex- fire): Xapacdp; [in Is. xxxvii. 38, Sin. Alex. 3a- 
ans, an ottice which would hardly be viven to a very aga:| Sarusar) was a son of Sennacherib, whom, 
young man. Be this as it may, Shaphan disap- | in conjunction with his brother Adrammelech, he 
pears from the scene, and probably died before | murdered (2 K. xix. 37). Moses of Chorene calls 
the fifth vear of Jehoiakim, eizhteen years later, | him Sanasar, and says that he was favorably re 
when we find Elishama was scribe (Jer. xxxvi. 12). | ceived by the Armenian king to whom he fled, and 
There is just one point in the narrative of the burn- | given a tract of country on the Assyrian frontier, 
ing of the roll of Jeremiah’s prophecies by the | where his descendants became very lumerous 
order of the king, which seems to identify Shaphan (Hist. Armen. i. 22). He is not mentioned as 
the father of Ahikam with Shaphan the scribe. It engaged in the murder, either by Polyhistur or 
is well known that Ahikam was Jeremiah’s great Abydenus, who both speak of Adrammelech. 
friend and protector at court, and it was therefore G. R. 
Consistent with this friendship of his brother for ee : . 
the prophet that Gemariah the son of Shaphan SHARON (TI, with the def. article 
should warn Jeremiah and Baruch to hide them- [the pln}: 6 Zapwr; * 3 dpupos Y 7 wediov: 
selves, and should intercede with the king for the | Seren, campestria, campus). A district of the 
preservation of the roll (Jer. xxxvi. 12, 19, 25). Holy Land occasionally referred to in the Bible¢ 
W. A. W. (1 Chr. v. 16, xxvii. 29; Is. xxxiii. 9, xxxv. 2) Ixv. 
: . 10; Cant. ii. 1; Acts ix. 35, A. V. Sanon). The 
SHA’PHAT (LEW [yulye]: Xapdr: Sa-| name has on each occurrence, with one exception 
paul). L The son of Hori, selected from the tribe | only, the definite article — has-Sharon — as is the 
of Simeon to spy out the land of Canaan (Num. |case also with other districts —the Arabah, the 
xiii. 3). Shefelah, the Ciccar; and on that single occasion 
2. (Vat. 1 K. xix. 16, Zagad: 2 K. iii. 11, teo- | (1 Chr. v. 16), it is obvious that a different spot 
gabad, see Krrata in Mai.) The father of the | nust be intended to that referred to in the other 
prophet Elisha (1 K. xix. 16, 19; 2 K. iii. 11, | passages. This will be noticed further on. It 
vi. 31), would therefore appear that “the Sharon" was 
3. (¥apd0; Alex. Zagar.) One of the six sons | some well-defined region familiar to the Israelites, 
of Shemaiah in the royal line of Judah (1 Chr. {though its omission in the formal topographical 
iii. 22). documents of the nation shows that it was not a 
4. (5 ypappareds; [Comp. Sagpdy.]) One of | recownized division of the country, as the Shefelah 
the chiefs of the Gadites in Bashan (1 Chr. v. 12). |for example. [SerHeéta.] From the passages above 











@ Codex A here retains the y as the equivalent for! nant of the Hebrew def. article. It is worthy of remark 

the D, which has disappeared from the e jn Codex that a more decided trace of the Heb. article appears 
in Acts ix. 35, where some M&S. have agcapwva. 

. rid ore ‘e Salen 7 aaa boas Raava ¢ The Lasharon of Josh. xii. 18. which some schol- 

eagetee leppe lade hagas $ are found in the to be 8 ith sition prefixed 

Vat. M3. (Mai’s ed.), namely, 1 Chr. v. 16, Teprduvand ars consider haron with a prepos p ’ 


: : - a rs to the writer more probably correctly given in 
xxvii. 20, ‘Acedeov (Rom. Zapwr), where the A is a rem- are V. {Las#aron.} 7 : 


‘ 
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cited we gather that it was a place of pasture for |and Ramleh, and the dense thickets of dém in the 
cattle, where the royal herds of David grazed (1 | neighborhood of the two last — as well as the mul- 
Chr. xxvii. 29); the beauty of which was as gener- | berry plantations in the Valley of the Aujeh a few 
ally recognized as that of Carmel itself (Is. xxxv. | miles from Jatta — an industry happily increasing 
2); and the desolation of which would be indeed a {every day — show how easily wood might be main- 
calamity (xxxiii. 9), and its reéstablishment a sym- {tained by care and cultivation (see Stanley, S. ¢ 
bol of the highest prosperity (Ixv. 10). The rose} P. p. 260 note). 
of Sharon (possibly the tall, graceful, and striking | A general sketch of the district is given under 
squill) was « simile for all that a lover would ex-| the head of PALESTINE (vol. iii. p. 2296 f.). Je 
press (Cant. ii. 1). [Rosr, note, Amer. ed.] Add |rome (Comm. on Is. xxxv. 2) characterizes it in 
to these slight traits the indications contained in | words which admirably portray its aspects even at 
the renderings of the LXX. 7d wedioy, * the plain,” | the present: « Omnis igitur candor (the white sand- 
and 6 dpuyds, “the wood,” and we have exhausted | hills of the coast), cultus Dei (the wide crops of the 
all that we can gather from the Bible of the char- | finest corn), et circumcisionis scientia (the well 
acteristics of Sharon. trimmed plantations) et loca uberrima et campesa- 
The only guide to its locality furnished by | tria (the long, gentle swells of rich red and black 
Scripture is its mention with Lydda in Acts ix. | earth) que appellantur Saron.”’ 
35. There is, however, no doubt of the identifica- y=) . _ 
tion of Sharon. It is that broad rich tract of land .: qQ™nw > [Vat.] Rode inet [fon } Alex. Je 
which lies between the mountains of the central | P®”° nave) The Sitaxon of 1 Chr. v. Tene 
part of the Holy Land and the Mediterranean — which allusion has already been made, is distin- 
the northern continuation of the SHEFELAH. Jo- | ulshed from the western plain by not having the 
sephus but rarely alludes to it, and then so ob- — eros to its nanos - other invariably 
scurely that it is impossible to pronounce with | 58 _ It is also apparent from the passage itself 
certainty, from his words alone, that he does refer that it was some district on the east of Jordan in 
to it. He employs the same term as the LXX., the neighborhood of Gilead and Bashan. The ex- 
‘6 woodland.” Apuyol 1d ywploy Kadcirat, says | pression “suburbs” (M727) is in itself remark- 
he (Ant. xiv. 13, § 3; and comp. B. J. i. 13, § 2), |able. The name has not been met with in that 
but beyond its connection with Carmel there is no direction, and the only approach to an explanation 
clew to be gained from either passage. The same | of it is that of Prof. Stanley (S. ¢ P. App. § 7), 
may be said of Strabo (xvi. 28), who applies the that Sharon may here be a synonym for the .Ifi- 
same name, and at the same time mentions Car-/ so; — a word probably derived from the same 
mel. root, describing a region with some of the same 
Sharon is derived by Gesenius ( Thes. p. 642) from | characteristics, and attached to the pastoral plains 


as, to be straight or even—the root also of son psa pie eee " 

Misher, the name of a district east of Jordan. SHA RON ITE, THE >) wit [see 
The application to it, however, by the LXX., by |above]: [Vat.] o Zapwverrns; [Rom.] Alex. ye 
Josephus, and by Strabo, of the name Apuuds or | pwns: Saronites). Shitrai, who had charge of 
Apuyoi — “ woodland,” is singular. It does not ; the royal herds pastured in Sharon (1 Chr. xxvii 
seem certain that that term implies the existence of | 29), is the only Sharonite mentioned in the Bible. 
wood on the plain of Sharon. Reland has pointed G. 

out (al. p. 190) that the Saronicus Sinus, or Bay of} gHARU/HEN Qranw [pleasant lodging, 
Saron, in Greece, was 80 called (Pliny, H. N. ivy. 5) Ges.]: of &ypol “ abray, in "both MSS.: pares 
tha — Nilay to ea ue Hpk ae anee rf ihgaae Tea is 

e <. : amongst those which were allu within Juda 

an equivalent of the name Sharon, and was not to Simeon. Sharuhen does not ap inctie-cat: 
intended to denote the presence of oaks or woods on | aiowievok tle. cities of Judah a instead of it, 
the spot. May it not be a token that the original eva occupying the same position with 4S 


meaning of Saron, or Sharon, is not that which its | the‘other names, we find SHILIIM: (xv.-32).. In 
the list of 1 Chr. on the other hand, the same 


received Hiebrew root would imply, and that it has 
Fe eee ead rion eu yaar (31). Whecher 
ie ' Sk . pias .. these are different p , or different names o e€ 
likely to have known much either of the Saronic ere ia 
ulf, or of its connection with a rare Greek word. ™™®, place, or mere yacianlons of careless “ore Ist; 
F aschius and Jerome (Qnomast. “ Saron ”’) ih ‘and, in the last case, which is the original form, it 
dee ihe nae ok Shconae specify sina thé’ ering pala all erent now peels Of the 
: ; pone . mn it | i i seen) ave the stro : 
extending from Crresarea to Joppa. And _ this ea anaes as os tak Atseaw the aes ae 
corroborated by Jerome in his coniments on thei’, *. ; - aL. ohh: > ase 
three passages in Isaiah, in one of which (on Ixv. Tiecadeporans es Sg siete ae ea a ad a 
10) he appears to extend it as far south as Jamnia. which: existed: Shaaraini bas disappeared ie “the 
There are occasional allusions to wood in the de- 


scription of the events which occurred in this dis- geen (Exeg. Handb. on Josh. xv. 32) call 
trict in later times. Thus, in the Chronicles of “a : 


; ' - attention to Zell Sheri'ah, about 10 miles west of 
the ¢ rusades, the « Forest of Saron *’ was the scene | 73+» eg-Neba, at the head of Wady Sheri'ah (the 
of one of the most romantic adventures of puehary | watering-place"’). ‘The position is not unsuit- 
eee Ha nine Aen sa able, but as to its identity with Shaaraim or Sha- 

2. ¢. ATS lention Vv Vinisauf div. 16). ; : a 
dhe: Si Roof Aatsiiyeh theres Gln dreary ee ee ee a 
wood of (uatural) dwarf pines and entangled ‘ 
bushes" (Thomson, Land and Bouk, ch. 33).| @ Probably reading ]FTYTW, as Reland conjee- 
The orchards and palm-groves round Jimzu, Lydd, | tures. 








SHASHAI 


SHA/SHAI (2 syl.] QUWW [perh. whitish]: 
Seoet; [Vat. FA. with preceding word, NaBouce- 
get:} Sisat). One of the sons of Bani who had 
married a foreign wife and put her away in the time 
of Fzra (Ezr. x. 40). 


SHA’SHAK ((WW: twat; [Vat. Zuxna, 
Swinn:} Sesac). A Benjamite, one of the sons of 
Beriah (1 Chr. viii. 14, 25). 


SHA’UL Cone [longing, Sim. Ges.]: Za- 
ova; Alex. Zayound in Gen.: Sail). 1. The son 
of Simeon by a Canaanitish woman (Gen. xlvi. 10; 
Ex. vi. 15: Num. xxvi. 13; 1 Chr. iv. 24), and 
founder of the family of the SNAULITEs. The Jew- 
ish traditions identify him with Zimri, ‘* who did 
the work of the Canaanites in Shittim” (Targ 
Pseudojon. on Gen. xlvi.). 

2. Shaul of Rehoboth by the river was one of 
the kings of Edom, and successor of Samlah (1 
Chr. i. 48, 49). In the A. V. of Gen. xxxvi. 37, 
he is less accurately called SAUL. 

3. A Kohathite, son of Uzziah (1 Chr. vi. 24). 


* SHAULITES, THE (‘YANY, patro- 


nym.: 6 Zaoval; Vat. Alex. -Ae:: Saulite), de- 
scendants of SHAUL, 1 (Num. xxvi. 13). A. 


SHA’VEH, THE VALLEY OF (PY 
IW [see note c below]; the Samar. Cod. adds the 


article, TIWFT DY, Sam. Vers. MIDD:2 shy 


xotAada thy Savy; Alex. +. x. 7. Zauny: rallis 
Save que est vallis regis). A name found only in 
Gen. xiv. It is one of those archaic names with 
which this venerable chapter abounds — such as 
Bela, En-Mishpat, Ham, Hazezon-tamar — so ar- 
chaic, that many of them have been elucidated by 
the insertion of their more modern ¢ equivalents in 
the body of the document, by a later but still very 
ancient hand. In the present case the explanation 
does not throw any light upon the locality of Sha- 
veh: ‘ The valley of Shaveh, that is the Valley of 
the King’’ (ver. 17). True, the “ Valley of the 
King "’ is mentioned again in 2 Sam. xxiii. 18, as 
the site of a pillar set up by Absalom; but this 
passage again conveys no indication of its position, 
and it is by no means certain that the two passaves 
refer to the same spot. ‘The extreme obscurity in 
which the whole account of Abram’s route from 
Damascus is involved, has been already noticed 
under SALEM. A notion has been long “ prevalent 
that the pillar of Absalom is the well-known pyram- 
idal structure which forms the northern member 
of the group of monuments at the western foot of 
Olivet. This is perhaps orivinally founded on the 
statement of Josephus (Ant. vii. 10, § 3) that Ab- 
salom erected (¢o7rnxe) & column (grhAn) of mar- 
ble (Ai@ov pappaplyoy) at a distance of two stadia 


a The Targum of Onkelos gives the same equiva- 
lent, but with a curious addition, * the plain of Me- 
fana, which is the king's place of racing; recalling 
the iwmodpopos so strangely inserted by the LXX. in 
Gen. xviii. 7. 

b This is one of the numerous instances in which 
the Vatican Cod. (Mai) agrees with the Alex., and dis- 
agrees with the ordinary text, which in this case has 
gov ZaBv. [This part of Genesis ia wanting in the 
Vatican MS. (see art. Sepruacint, p. 2913 4), and is 
printed in Mai’s ed. from a comparatively modern MS. 
(No. 55, Holmes). — A.]} 

¢ If the signification of Shavek be " valley.” as Ge- 
penius and First assert, then its extreme antiquity is 
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from Jerusalem. But neither the spot nor the 
structure of the so-called ** Absalom’s tomb ”’ agree 
either with this description, or with the terms of 
2 Sam. xviii. 18. The * Valley of the King” was 
an mek, that is, a broad, open valley, having few 
or no features in common with the deep, rugged 
ravine of the Kedron. [VALLEy.] The pillar of 
Absalom — which went by the name of “ Absalom’s 


hand " — was set up, erected (28%), according to 

Josephus in marble — while the lower existing part 
of the monument (which alone has any pretension 
to great antiquity) is a monolith not erected, but 
excavated out of the ordinary limestone of the hill, 
and almost exactly similar to the so-called “ tomb 
of Zechariah,” the second from it on the south. 


_| And even this cannot claim any very great age, 


since ita Ionic capitals and the ornaments of the 
frieze speak with unfaltering voice of Roman art. 

Shaveh occurs also in conjunction with another 
ancient word in the name 


SHA’VEH KIRIATHA‘’IM Ty 


OWI? [plain of the double city]: év Zau7z Thi 
wanes “Sare Cariathaim), mentioned in the same 
early document (Gen. xiv. 5) as the residence of 
the Emim at the time of Chedorlaomer's incur- 
sion. Kiriathaim is named in the later history, 
and, thouvh it has not been identified, is known 
to have been a town on the east of the Jordan; 
and Shaveh Kiriathaim, which wag also in the 
samme region, was (if Shaveh mean * valley ’’) 
probably the valley in or by which the town lay. 
G. 
SHAVW’SHA (STW [warrior of Jehovah]: 


Xovad; [Vat. Incous si] FA. Zous: Susa). The 
royal secretary in the reign of David (1 Chr. xviii. 
16). He is apparently the same with SERAIAH 
(2 Sam. viii. 17), who is called Xesca by Josephus 
(Ant. vii. 5, § 4), and Yaad in the Vat. MS. of 
the LXX. [acd in the Roman ed., but Aga in 
the Vat. MS. (Mai). —A.] Sitisua is the read- 
ing of two MSS. and of the Targum in 1 Chr. 
xviii. 16. In 2 Sam. xx. 25 he is called SHEVA, 
and in 1 K. iv. 3, SHISHA. 


SHAWM. In the Prayer-book version of Ps. 
xeviii. 6, “with trumpets also and shawms”’ is the 
rendering of what stands in the A. V. “ with trum- 
pets and sound of curnet.”’” The Hebrew word 
translated * cornet ’’ will be found treated under 
that head. The “shawm’’ was a musical instru- 
ment resembling the clarionet. The word occurs 
in the furms shalm, shalmie, and is connected with 
the Germ. scalameie, a reed-pipe. 
© With shawones and trompets and with clarions sweet.” 

Spenser, F. Q. i. 12, § 18. 
°¢ Even from the shrillest shawm unto the cornamute.” 
Drayton, Potyold. iv. 366. 


involved in the very expression the Emek-Shaveh,” 
which shows that the word had ceased to be intelli- 
gible to the writer, who added to it a modern word of 
the same meaning with iteelf. It is equivalent to 
such names as “ Pnente d’Alcantara,” “ the Greesen 
Steps,’ etc., where the one part of the name is a mere 
repetition or translation of the other, and which can- 
not exist till the meaning of the older term is ob- 
solete. 


* Both Gesenius and Fiirst define FTW) as * plain” 


(planities, Ebene). H. 
d Perhaps first mentioned by Benjamin of Tudela 
(a. D. 1160), and next by Maundeville (1323). 
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Mr. Chappell says (Pop. Mus. i. 35, note b), ‘The 
modern clarionet is an improvement upon the 
shawm, which was played with a reed like the 
wayte, or hautboy, but being a bass instrument, 
with about the compass of an octave, had probably 
more the tone of a bassoon.’’ In the same note he 
quotes one of the “ proverbis’’ written about the 
time of Henry VII. on the walls of the Manor 
House at Leckingfield, near Beverley, Yorkshire: — 


“A shawme maketh a swete sounde, for he tunythe 
the basse ; 
It mountithe not to hye, but kepith rule and space. 
Yet yf it be blowne with to vehement a wynde, 
It makithe it to myagoverne out of hia kinde.” 


From a passage quoted by Nares (Glossary) it ap- 
pears that the shawm had a mournful sound: — 


e He cama 
That never wants a Gilead full of balm 
For his elect, shall turn thy woful shalm 
Into the merry pipe.” 


G. Tooxz, Belides, p. 18. 


7 W. A. W. 

* SHEAF. (Passover, vol. iii. p. 2346.] 

SHE’AL (Orew [asking]: Zadrovia; Alex. 
Saad: Saal). One of the sons of Bani who had 


married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 29). In ] Esdr. 
ix. 30 he is called JASAEL. 


SHEALTIEL (OS‘FUNU', but three times 
in Haggai DSN [whom J asked of God): 
Ladabiha: Salathiel). Father of Zerubbabel. the 
leader of the Return from Captivity (Ezr. iii. 2, 8, 
v. 2; Neh. xii. 1; Hag. i. 1, 12, 14, ii. 2, 23). 
The name occurs also in the original of 1 Chr. iii. 
17, though there rendered in the A. V. SaLa- 
THIEL. That is its equivalent in the books of the 
Apocrypha and the N. T.; and under that head 


the curious questions connected with his person are 
examined. 


SHEARI’AH (MMODW [whom Jehovah es- 
timates]: Zapata; [Vat. Sin.] Alex. Sopra in 
1 Chr. ix. 44: Saria). One of the six sons of 
Azel, a descendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 38, ix. 
44). 


SHEARING-HOUSE, THE (17) 3 


myo 2% Badaxd@ tay wotpdvwy; Alex. Bai- 
Oaxad 7. w.: camera pastorum). <A place on the 
road between Jezreel and Samaria, at which Jehu, 
on his way to the latter, encountered forty-two mem- 
Lers of the royal family of Judah, whom he slauyli- 
tered at the well or pit attached to the place (2 K.} 
x. 12,14). The translators of our version have given 
in the margin the literal meaning of the name — 
“house of binding of the shepherds,’’ and in the 
text an interpretation perhaps adopted from Jos. 
Kimchi. Binding, however, is but a subordinate 
part of the operation of shearing, and the word 
akad is not anywhere used in the Bible in connec- 
tion therewith. ‘The interpretation of the Targum 
and Arabic version, adopted by Rashi, namely, 
‘house of the meeting of shepherds,” is accepted 
by Simonis (Onom. p. 186) and Gesenius ( hes. 
p- 195 6). Other renderings are given by Aquila 
and Symmachus. None of them, however, scem 
satisfactory, and it is probable that the orivi- 





@ The last word of the three is omitted in ver. 14 in 
the original, and in both the Versious. 


SHEBA 


nal meaning has escaped. By the LXX., Euse- 
bius, and Jerome, it is treated as a proper name, 
as they also treat the “ garden-house"’ of ix. 27. 
Eusebius (Qnom.) mentions it asa village of Sama- 
ria “in the great plain (of Esdraelon] 15 miles 
from Legeon.”’ It is remarkable, that at a distance 
of precisely 15 Roman miles from Leyin the name 
of Beth-kad appears in Van de Velde’s map (see 
also Rob. Bibl. Res. ii. 316); but this place, though 
coincident in point of distance, is not on the plain, 
nor can it either belong to Samaria, or be on the 
road from Jezreel thither, being behind (south of) 
Mount Gilboa. The slaughter at the well recalls the 
massacre of the pilgrims by Ishmael ben-Nethaniah 
at Mizpah, and the recent tragedy at Cawnpore. 
G. 


SHE’AR-JA’SHUB (AAW ANW [a rem- 
nant shall return}: 5 naradepOels lacovB: qui 
derelictus est Jasub). ‘The son of Isaiah the 
prophet, who accompanied him when he went to 
meet Ahaz in the causeway of the fuller’s field ‘Is. 
vii. 3). The name, like that of the prophet's other 
son, Maher-shalal-hash-baz, had a mystical signifi- 
cance, and appears to have been given with mixed 
feelings of sorrow and hops — sorrow for the cap- 
tivity of the people, and hope that in the end a 
remnant should return to the land of their fathers 
(comp. Is. x. 20-22). 

SHE’BA (YAW [seven, an cath]: ztapee; 
[Alex. 2 Sam. xx. 1, 7, ABee;] Joseph. SaBaios: 
Seba). The son of Bichri, a Benjamite from the 
mountains of Ephraim (2 Sam. xx. 1-22), the last 
chief of the Absalom insurrection. He is described 
asa “inan of Belial,’ which seems [comp. SHim EI] 
to have been the usual term of invective cast to aud 
fro between the two parties. But he must have 
been a person of some consequence, from the im- 
mense effect produced by his appearance. It was 
in fact all but an anticipation of the revolt. of Jerv- 
boam. It was not, as in the case of Absalom, a 
uiere conflict between two factions in the court of 
Judah, but a struggle, arising out of that conflict, 
on the part of the tribe of Benjamin to recover its 
lost ascendancy; a struggle of which some indica- 
tions had been already manifested in the excessive 
bitterness of the Benjamite Shimei. The occasion 
seized by Sheba was the emulation, as if from loy- 
alty, between the northern and southern tribes on 
David's return. Through the ancient custom, he 
summoned all the tribes “to their tents: °** and 
then, and afterwards, Judah alone remained faitb- 
ful to the house of David (2 Sam. xx. 1, 2). ‘The 
king might well say, “Sheba the son of Bichri 
shall do us more harm than did Absalom "* (chit/. 6). 
What he feared was Sheba’s occupation of the for- 
tified cities. This fear was justitied by the result. 
Sheba traversed the whole of Palestine, apparently 
rousing the population, Joab following him in full 
pursuit, and so deeply impressed with the gravity 
of the occasion, that the murder even of the preat 
Amasa was but a passing incident in the campaign. 
He stayed but for the moment of the deed, and 
“pursued after Sheba the son of Bichri.** ‘Ihe 
mass of the army halted for an instant by the 
bloody corpse, and then they also “went on atter 
Joab to pursue after Sheba the son of Richri.”” It 
seems to have been his intention to establish him- 
self in the fortress of Abel-Beth-maacah, in the 
northmost extremity of Palestine, possibly allied to 
the cause of Absalom through his mother Maacah, 
and famous for the prudence of its inhabitants (2 
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Sam. xx. 18). That prudence was put to the test | reigning family or tribe was that of Himyer; and 
on the present occasion. Joab's terms were —the|that an old name was thus preserved until the 
head of the insurgent chief. A woman of the place | foundation of the modern kingdom of Himyer or 
undertook the mission to her city, and proposed | the Tubbaas, which M. Caussin ix inclined to place 
the execution to her fellow-citizens. ‘The head of | (but there is much uncertainty about this date) 
Sheba was thrown over the wall, and the insurrec- | about a century befure our era, when the two great 
tion ended. rival families of Himyer and Kahlan, together with 

2. (SeBe€; Alex. Yo8abe: Sede.) A Gadite. | smaller tribes, were united under the former. In 
one of the chiefs of his tribe who dwelt in Bashan ‘ support of the view that the name of Sheha ap- 
(1 Chr. v. 13). A. P. S. | plied to the kingdom and its people as a generic 


° or national name, we find in the Kamoos “the 

SHE’BA (NOW [see below]). The name | name of Seba comprises the tribes of the Yemen 

of three fathers of tribes in the early genealogies |in common” (s. v. Sebi); and this was written 

os Genesis, often referred to in the sacred books. | long after the later kingdom of Himyer had flour- 
ey are: — 


ished and fallen. And further, as Himver meant 
"1. (aga; [Vat. in 1 Chr. ZaBar:] Saba.) A| the «Red Man,” 80 probably did Seba. In Arabic, 
mon of Kaamah, son of Cush (Gen. x. 7; 1 Chr. cots 
L 9). 

2. (Alex. SaBev, ZaBav.) A son of Joktan|the verb sedd, Lanes said of the sun,’ or of a 
(Gen. x. 28; 1 Chr. i. 22); the tenth in order of | journey, or of a fever, means “it altered’ a man, 
his sons. : i.e. by turning him red; the noun seba, as well as 

3. (XaBd, ZaBat; Alex. YaBav, XaBa.) A sid and sebee-ah, signities “ wine” (7 el- Aroos 
son of Jokshan, son of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3; 1|MS5.). The Arabian wine was red; for we read 
Chr. i. 32). ‘“ kumeyt is a name of wine, because there is in it 

We shall consider, first, the history of the Jok-| blackness and redness" (Siidh MS.). It appears, 
tanite Sheba; and, secondly, the Cushite Sheba | then, that in Sebi we very possibly have the oldest 
and the Keturahite Sheba together. nae of the Red Man, whence came going, Lim- 

I. It has been shown, in ARABIA and other, yer, and Erythrus. 
articles, that the Joktanites were xmong the early| We have assumed the identity of the Arabic 
colonists of southern Arabia, and that the kingdom 
which they there founded was, for many centuries, 
called the kingdom of Sheba, after one of the sons 
of Juktan. They appear to have been preceded by 
7 ene = ant the Arabian oe the Latin Sabwi. Gesenius compares the Heb. 
escribe as a people of gigantic stature, who culti- |. ee 
vated the land and peopled the deserts alike, living | With Eth. PIfVA “man.” The Hebrew shin is, 
with the Jinn in the “deserted quarter,” or, like in by far the greater number of instances, sin in 
the tribe of Thamood, dwelling in caves. This | Arabic (see Gesenius); and the historical, ethno- 
people correspond, in their traditions, to the abo- | lvgical, and geographical circumstances of the case, 
riginal races of whom remains are found wherever | all require the identification. 

a civilized nation has supplanted and dispussessed ; In the Bible, the Joktanite Sheba, mentioned 
the ruder race. But besides these extinct tribes, genealoyically in Gen. x. 28, recurs, as a kingdom, 
there are the evidences of Cushite settlers, who’ in the account of the visit of the queen of Sheba 
appear to have passed along the south coast from ‘to king Selomon, when she heard of his fame con- 
west to east, and who probably preceded the Jok-| cerning the name of the Lord, and came to prove 
tanites, and mixed with them when they arrived in ‘him with hard questions (1 K. x. 1);, and she 
the country. came to Jerusalem with a very great train, with 

Sheba seems to have been the name of the great | camels that bare spices, and very much gold, and 
south Arabian kingdom and the peoples which | precious stones" (ver. 2). And, again, “she gave 
composed it, until that of Himyer took its place in |the king an hundred and twenty talents of gold, 
later times. On this point much obscurity re | and of spices very great store, and precious stones: 
mains; but the Sabwans are mentioned by Diod. | there came no more such abundance of spices as 
Sic., who refers to the historical books of the! these which the queen of Sheba gave to king Solo- 
kings of Egypt in the Alexandrian Library, and | mon” (ver. 10). She was attracted by the fame 
by Eratosthenes, as well as Artemidorus, or Aya- | of Solomon's wisdom, which she had heard in ber 
tharchides (iii. 38, 46), who is Strabo's chief au-|own land; but the dedication of the ‘Temple had 
thority; and the Homeritw or Himyerites are first | Tecently been solemnized, and, no doubt, the people 
mentioned by Strabo, in the expedition of .Elius ; of Arabia were desirous to see this famous house. 
Gallus (B. c. 24). Nowhere earlier, in sacred or | Phat the queen was of Sheba in Arabia, and not of 
profane records, are the latter people mentioned, | Seba the Cushite kingdom of Ethiopia, is unques- 
except by the Arabian historians themselves, who | tionable; Josephus and some of the Rabbinical writ- 
place Himyer very high in their list, and ascribe | e™4 perversely, as usual, refer her to the latter; and 
importance to his family from that early date. the Ethivpian (or Abyssinian) Church has a con- 
We have endeavored, in other articles, to show | Venient tradition to the same effect (comp. Joseph. 
reasons for supposing that in this very name of j Ant. vill. 6, § 5; Ludolf, Mist. ethiop. ii. 38; Har- 
Himyer we have the Red Man, and the origin of | Mis's Adyssinia, ii. 105). The Arabs call her Bilkees 
Erythrus, Erythrean Sea, Pheenicians, ete. [See | (or Yelkamah or Balkamah; Ibn Khaldoon), a 
ARABIA; RED SEA.] The apparent dittculties of | queen of the later Himyerites, who, if M. Caussin’s 
the case are reconciled by supposing, as M. C'aussin |, —-————_— SS ee 
de Perceval (/ssai, i. 54, 55) has done, that the} a Aben-Ezra (on Dan. xi. 6), however, remarks that 
kingdom and its people received the name of Sheba | the queen of Sheba came from the Yemen, for she 
(Arabic, Seba), but that ite chief and sometimes | spoke an Ishmaelite (or rather a Shemitic) langunge. 


Seba, Luu, with Sheba (N3W). The pl. form 
ONY corresponds with the Greek SaSaios and 
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chronological adjustments of the early history of 
the Yemen be correct, reigned in the first century 
of our era (/ssat, i. 75, &c.); and an edifice at 
Ma-rib (Mariaha) still bears her name, while M. 
Fresnel read the name of « Almacali"’ or “ Bal- 
macah ’’ in many of the Himyeritic inscriptions. 
The Arab story of this queen is, in the present 
state of our knowledge, altogether unhistorical and 
unworthy of credit; but the attempt to make her 
Solomon's queen of Sheba probably arose (as M. 
Caussin conjectures) from the latter being men- 
tioned in the Kur-an without any name, and the 
commentators adopting Bilkees as the most ancient 
queen of Sheba in the lists of the Yemen. The 
Kur-iin, as usual, contains a very poor version of 
the Hiblical narrative, diluted with nonsense and 
encumbered with fables (ch. xxvii. ver. 24, &c.). 

The other passages in the Bible which seem to 
refer to the Joktanite Sheba occur in Is. Ix. 6. 
where we read, ‘all they from Sheba shall come: 
they shall bring gold and incense,"’ in conjunction 
with Midian, Ephah, Kedar, and Nebaioth. Here 
reference is made to the commerce that took the 
road from Sheba along the western borders of 
Arabia (unless, as is possible, the Cushite or Ketu- 
rahite Sheba be meant); and again in Jer. vi. 20, 
it is written, “To what purpose cometh there to 
me incense from Sheba, and the sweet cane from a 
far country ?’’ (but compare Ez. xxvii. 22, 23, and 
see below). On the other hand, in Ps. Ixxii. 10, 
the Joktanite Sheba is undoubtedly meant; for 
the kingdoms of Sheba and Seba are named to- 
gether, and in ver. 15 the gold of Sheba is men- 
tioned. 

The kingdom of Sheba embraced the greater 
part of the Yemen, or Arabia Felix. Its chief 
cities, and probably successive capitals, were Sebi, 
San'a (UZAL), and Zafir (SEPHAR). Sebi was 
probably the name of the city, and generally of the 
country and nation; but the statements of the 
Arabian writers are conflicting on this point, and 
they are not made clearer by the accounts of the 
classical] geographers. Ma-rib was another name 
of the city, or of the fortress or royal palace in it: 
“Seba is a city known by the name of Ma-rib, 
three nights’ journey from San’a" (Fz-Zejjaj, in 
the 7uw-c Arvos MS.). Again, “Seba was the 
city of Ma-rib (AMushtarak, 8. v.), or the country 
in the Yemen, of which the city was Ma-rib” 
(.Vardsid, in vyoc.). Near Seba was the famous 
Dyke of Fl-'Arim, said by tradition to have been 
built by Lukman the ‘Adite, to store water for the 
inhabitants of the place, and to avert the descent 
of the mountain torrents. The catastrophe of the 
rupture of this dyke is an important point in Arab 
history, and marks the dispersion in the 2d century 
of the Joktanite tribes. ‘This, like all we know of 
Seba, points irresistibly to the great importance of 
the city as the ancient centre of Joktanite power. 
Although Uzal (which is said to be the existing 
San'a) has been supposed to be of earlier founda- 
tion, and Zafar (SEPHAR) was a royal residence, 
we cannot doubt that Seba was the most important 
of these chief towns of the Yemen. Its value in 
the eyes of the old dynasties is shown by their 
struggles to obtain and hold it; and it is narrated 
that it passed several times into the hands alter- 
nately of the so-called Himyerites and the people 
of Hadramiiwt (HAZAR-MAVETH). Eratosthenes, 
Artemidorus, Strabo, and Pliny, speak of Mariaba ; 
Diodorus, Agatharchides, Steph. Byzant., of Sada. 
ZaBal (Steph. Byzant.). SaBas (Agath.). Ptol. 
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(vi. 7, §§ 30, 42), and Plin. (vi. 23, § 34) mention 
SdBn. But the former all say that Mariaba was 
the metropolis of the Sabei; and we may conclude 
that both names applied to the same place, one the 
city, the other its palace or fortress (though prob- 
ably these writers were not aware of this fact): 
unless indeed the form Sabota (with the variants 
Sabatha, Sobatale, etc.) of Pliny (A. N. vi. 28, § 
32), have reference to Shibam, capital of [adra- 
miwt, and the name also of another celebrated 
city, of which the Arabian writers (.Marasid, s. v.) 
give curious accounts. ‘The classics are generally 
agreed in ascribing to the Sabwi the chief riches, 
the best territory, and the greatest numbers of the 
four principal peoples of the Arabs which they 
name: the Sabei, Atramitee (= Hadramiiwt), Ka- 
tabeni (= Kahtan = Joktan), and Mini (for 
which see DikLan). See Bochart (Phaleg, xxvi.), 
and Miiller’s Geog. Min. p. 186 ff. 

The history of the Sabeans has been examined 
by M. Caussin de Perceval (Fissai sur U' Hist. des 
Arabes), but much remains to be adjusted before 
its details can be received as trustworthy, the 
earliest safe chronological point being about the 
commencement of our era. An examination of 
the existing remains of Saban and Hinverite 
cities and buildings will, it cannot be doubted, add 
more facts to our present knowledge; and a further 
acquaintance with the language, from inscriptions, 
aided, as M. Fresnel believes, by an existing dialect, 
will probably give us some safe grounds for placing 
the building, or era, of the dyke. In the art. 
ARABIA (vol. i. p. 142 6), it is stated that there 
are dates on the ruins of the dyke, and the conclu- 
sions which De Sacy and Caussin have drawn from 
those dates and other indications respecting the 
date of the rupture of the dyke, which forms 
then an important point in Arabian history; but 
it must be placed in the 2d century of our era, and 
the older era of the building is altogether unfixed, 
or indeed any date before the expedition of .Elius 
Gallus. The ancient buildings are of massive 
masonry, and evidently of Cushite workmanship, 
or origin. Later temples, and palace-temples, of 
which the Arabs give us descriptions, were prob- 
ably of less massive character; but Sabzean art is 
an almost unknown and interesting subject of in- 
quiry. The religion celebrated in those temples 
was cosmic; but this subject is too obscure and too 
little known to admit of discussion in this place. 
It may be necessary to observe that whatever con- 
nection there was in religion between the Sabwans 
and the Sabians, there was none in name or in 
race. Respecting the latter, the reader may con- 
sult Chwolson’s Ssebier, a work that may be 
recommended with more confidence than the same 
author's Nabathean Agriculture. [See NEBA- 
10TH.] Some curious papers have also appeared 
in the Journal of the German Oriental Society of 
Leipsic, by Dr. Osiander. [ARABIA, i. 142, note 
c, Amer. ed.] 

II. Sheba, son of Ramah son of Cush, settled 
somewhere on the shores of the Persian Gulf. In 
the Afarasiv (s. v.) the writer has found an identi- 
fication which appears to be satisfactory — that on 
the island of Awal (one of the ‘“‘ Bahreyn Islands ’’) 
are the ruins of an ancient city called Seha 
Viewed in connection with RAAMAH, and the other 
facts which we know respecting Sheba, traces of 
his settlements ought to be found on or near the 
shores of the gulf. It was this Sheba that carried 
on the great Indian traftic with Palestine, in con- 
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junction with, as we hold, the other Sheba, son of 
Jokshan son of Keturah, who, like DEDAN, appears 
to have formed with the Cushite of the same nane, 
one tribe: the Cushites dwelling on the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, and carrying on the desert trade 
thence to Palestine in conjunction with the nomade 
Keturahite tribea, whose pasturages were mostly on 
the western frontier. The trade is mentioned by 
Fz. xxvii. 22, 23, in an unmistakable manner; and 
possibly by Is. Ix. 6, and Jer. vi. 20, but these 
latter, we think, rather refer to the Joktanite Sheba. 
The predatory bands of the Keturahites are men- 
tioned in Job i. 15, and vi. 19, in a manner that 
recalls the forays of modern Bedawees. [Comp. 
Arabia, DEDAN, TEMAN, etc. ] E. S. P. 


SHE’BA (yaw {seren, an oath]: Xapaa; 
Alex. XaBee: Sabee). One of the towns of the 
allotment of Simeon (Josh. xix. 2). It occurs be- 
tween Beer-sheba and Moladah. In the list of the 
cities of the south of Judah, out of which those 
of Simeon were selected, no Sheba appears apart 
from Beer-sheba: but there is a Shema (xv. 26) 
which stands next to Moladah, and which is prob- 
ably the Sheba in question. This suggestion is 
supported by the reading of the Vatican LXX. 
The change from 5 to m is an easy one both in 
speaking and in writing, and in their other letters 
the words are identical. Some have supposed that 
the name Sheba is a mere repetition of the latter 
portion of the preceding name, Beer-sheba, — by 
the common error called homvioteleutun, — and this 
is supported by the facts that the number of names 
given in xix. 2-6 is, including Sheba, fourteen, 
though the number stated is thirteen, and that in 
the list of Simeon of 1 Chr. (iv. 28) Sheba is 
entirely omitted. Gesenius suggests that the words 
in xix. 2 may be rendered “ Beer-sheba, the town, 
with Sheba, the well; ’’ but this seems forced, and 
is besides inconsistent with the fact that the list is 
a list of cities’? (Thes. p. 1355 a, where other 
suggestions are cited). G. 


SHE'BAH (YAW, i. e. Shib’ah [fem. seven 
or an oath]: 8pxos: Abundantai). The famous 
well which gave its name to the city of Beer-sheba 
(Gen. xxvi. 33). According to this version of the 
occurrence, Shebah, or more accurately, Shibeah, 
was the fourth of the series of wells dug by Isaac's 
people, and received its name from him, apparently 
in allusion to the oaths (31, AAW), yisshabe’t) 
which had passed between himself and the Philis- 
tine chieftains the day before. It should not be 
overlooked that according to the narrative of an 
earlier chapter the well owed its existence and its 
name to Isaac's father (xxi. 32). Indeed, its pre- 
vious éxistence may be said to be implied in the 
narrative now directly under consideration (xxvi. 
24). The two transactions are curiously identical 
in many of their circumstances —the rank and 
names of the Philistine chieftains, the strife be- 
tween the subordinates on either side, the covenant, 
the adjurations, the city that took its name from 
the well. They differ alone in the fact that the 
chief figure in the one case is Abraham, in the 
other Ikaac. Some commentators, as Kalisch 
(Gen. p. 500), looking to the fact that there are two 
large wells at Bir es-Seba, propose to consider the 
two transactions as distinct, and as belonging the 
one to the one well, the other to the other. Others 
see in the two narratives merely two versions of 
the circumstances under which this renowned well 


was first dug. And certainly in the analogy of the 
early history of other nations, and in the very close 
correspondence between the details of the two ac- 
counts, there is much to support this. The various 





























plays on the meaning of the name DAW, inter- 
preting it as “seven '’—as an “oath ’— as “ abun- 
dance ’? 4 — as “a lion’ >— are all so many direct 
testimonies to the remote date and archaic form of 
this most venerable of names, and to the fact that 
the narratives of the early history of the Hebrews 
are under the control of the same laws which regu- 
late the early history of other nations. G. 


SHE’BAM (Oa, i. ¢. Sebdm: eBaud: 
Saban). One of the towns in the pastoral district 
on the east of Jordan — the “land of Jazer and 
the land of Gilead ''— demanded and finally ceded 
to the tribes of Reuben and Gad (Num. xxxii. 3, 
only). It is named between Elealeh and Nebo, 
and is probably the same which in a subsequent 
verse of the chapter, and on later occasions, appears 
in the altered forms of SHIBMAH and SIBMAH. 
The change from Sebam to Sibmah is perhaps due 
to the difference between the Amorite and Mvabite 
and Hebrew languages. G. 


SHEBANI’AH (2W [whom Jehovah 
built up]: in Neh. ix., Sexevia, [Vat. Zapafia, 
FA. & adia, | Alex. Zaxavia; in Neh. x., 3a- 
Bavia, [Alex. FA. %eBana:] Sabania, Sebnia 
in Neh. ix., Sebenia in Neh. x.). 

1. A Levite in the time of Ezra, one of those 
who stood upon the steps of the Levites and sang 
the psalm of thanksgiving and confession which is 
one of the last efforts of Hebrew psalmody (Neh. 
ix. 4, 5). He sealed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 10). In the LXX. of Neh. ix. 4 he is 
made the son of Sherebiah. 

2. (XeBavi (Vat. -yve:, FA. with preced. word 
TovcaBave:] in Nch.x., Sexevla [Rom., but Vat. 
Alex. FA.) omit] in Neh. xii. 14: Sebenia.) A 
priest, or priestly family, who sealed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 4, xii. 14). Called Siz- 
CHANIAH in Neh. xii. 3. | 

3. (SeBavia: Sabania.) Another Levite who 
sealed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 12). 


4. (MII: Zopvia; Alex. SwBevna; (FA. 
ZoBvera:] Sebenias.) One of the priests appointed 
by David to blow with the trumpets before the ark 
of God (1 Chr. xv. 24). .W. A. W. 


SHEB’ARIM (OMAWiT, with the def. 
article [breaches, ruins]: cuvérpupay: Saburim). 
A place named in Josh. vii. 5 only, as one of the 
points in the flight from Ai. The root of the word 
has the force of “dividing” or ‘ breaking,” and 
it is therefore suggested that the name was at- 
tached to a spot where there were fissures or rents 
in the soil, gradually deepening till they ended in 
a sheer descent or precipice to the ravine by which 
the Israelites had come from Gilyal — “ the going 


down” (TTA; see verse 5 and the margin of 
the A. V.). The ground around the site of Ai, on 
any hypothesis of its locality, was very much of 
this character. No trace of the name has, how- 
ever, been yet remarked. 

Keil (Josua, ad loc.) interprets Shebarim by 





@ This is Jerome's ( Quest. in Genesim and Vulgate); 


as if the word was mya, as in Ex. xvi. 49. 
b The modern Arabic Bir es- Seba’. 
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‘ gtone quarries;"’ but this does not appear to be 
supported by other commentators or by lexicog- 
raphers. The ancient interpreters usually discard 
it asa proper name, and render it ‘till they were 
broken up,"’ etc. G. 


SHE’BER (M3 [breaking, ruin]: XaBép; 
Alex. SeBep: Saber). Son of Caleb ben-Hezron 
by his concubine Maachah (1 Chr. ii. 48). 


SHEB’NA (NODW [youth, Ges.]: Souvds, 
[exc. 2 K., Rom. Swuvds; Is. xxxvi. 3, Vat. S0f- 
vas:] Sobnas). A person of high position in 
Hezekiah's court, holding at one time the office 
of prefect of the palace (Is. xxii. 15), but subse- 
quently the subordinate office of secretary (Is. xxxvi. 
3; 2K. xviii. 37, xix. 2). This change appears 
to have been effected by Isaiah's interposition; for 
Shebna had incurred the prophet’s extreme dis- 
pleasure, partly on account of his pride (Is. xxii. 
16), his luxury (ver. 18), and his tyranny (as im- 
plied in the title of “ father *? bestowed on his suc- 
cessor, ver. 21), and partly (as appears from his 
successor being termed a ‘servant of Jehovah ” 
ver. 20), on account of his belonging to the political 
party which was opposed to the theocracy, and in 
favor of the Egyptian alliance. From the omission 
of the usual notice of his father's name, it has been 
conjectured that he was a rorus humo. W.L. B. 


SHEBU’EL (Ospaaw [captive of God}). 
1. (SovBaha; [1 Chr. xxvi. 24, Vat. lwna:] Subuel, 
Subaél.) A descendant of Gershom (1 Chr. xxiii. 
16, xxvi. 24), who was ruler of the treasures of the 
house of God; called also SHUBAEL (1 Chr. xxiv. 
20). The Targum of 1 Chr. xxvi. 24 has a strange 
piece of confusion: “And Shebuel, that is, Jona- 
than the son of Gershom the son of Moses, returned 
to the fear of Jehovah, and when David saw that 
he was skillful in money matters he appointed him 
chief over the treasures.”” He is the last descendant 
of Moses of whom there is any trace. 

2. [SovBand: Subuel.) One of the fourteen 
sons of Heman the minstrel (1 Chr. xxv. 4); called 
also SHUBAEL (1 Chr. xxv. 20), which was the read- 
ing of the LXX. and Vulgate. He was chief of 
the thirteenth band of twelve in the Temple choir. 


SHECANIAH (719DW [familiar with 
Jehovah]: Zexevias; [ Vat. Ioxana:] Secheni). 
1. The tenth in order of the priests who were ap- 
pointed by lot in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxiv. 11). 

2. (Sexovias: Sechentas.) A priest in the reign 
of Hezekiah, one of those appointed in the cities of 
the priests to distribute to their brethren their daily 
portion for their service (2 Chr. xxxi. 15), 


SHECHANI’AH (TMMIDW [see above]: Xe- 
xevias [Vat. -ma]: Sechenias). 1. A descendant 
of Zerubbabel of the line royal of Judah (1 Chr. iii. 
21, 22). 

2. (Zayavias [or -via; Vat. Xavayias or 
-xia-]}) Some descendants of Shechaniah appear 
to have returned with Ezra (Izr. viii. 3). He is 
called SECHENIAS in 1 Esdr. viii. 29. 

3. (Zeyevias: [ Vat. omits.]) ‘The sons of She 
chaniah were another family who returned with 
Ezra, three hundred strong, with the son of .laha- 
ziel at their head (Kzr. viii. 5). In this verse some 
name appears to have been omitted. The LXX. 


a From the foot of the mountains on either side of 
the town can be discerned on the one hand the range 
beyond Jordan Valley, and on the other the blue waters 
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has “of the sons of Zathoe, Sechenias the son of 
Aziel,”’ and in this it is followed by 1 Eadr. viii. 32, 
‘sof the sons of Zathoe, Sechenias the son of Je- 
zelus."" Perhaps the reading should be: “of the 
sons of Zattu, Shechaniah, the son of Jahaziel.” 

4. The son of Jehiel of the sons of Elam, who 
proposed to Ezra to put an end to the foreign mar- 
riayes which had been contracted after the return 
from Babylon (Ezr. x. 2). 

5. The father of Shemaiah the keeper of the 
east gate of Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 29). 

6. ‘The son of Arah, and father-in-law to Tobiah 
the Ammonite (Neb. vi. 18). 

7. (Sexevla: Sebenias.) The head of a priestly 
family who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. xii. 3). 
He is also called SHEBANIAH, and SHECANIAH, 
and was tenth in order of the priests in the reign 
of David. 


SHE’CHEM (Rw, shoulder, ridge, like 
dorsum in Latine ux eu in most passages, but also 
7 Sleia in 1 K. xii. 25, and 7d Slxeua, as in Josh. 
xxiv. 32, the form used by Josephus and Eusebius, 
with still other variations [as Shxiua, and in Josh. 
xxiv. 1, 25, Snadj: Sichem, [Sichima (both sing. 
and pl.)]). ‘There may be some doubt respecting 
the origin of the name. It has been made a question 
whether the place was so called from Shechem the 
son of Hamor, head of their tribe in the time of 
Jacob (Gen. xxxiii. 18 ff), or whether he received 
his name from the city. The import of the name 
favors certainly the latter supposition, since the po- 
sition of the place on the “ saddle” or “ shoulder" 
of the heights which divide the waters there that 
flow to the Mediterranean on the west and the Jor- 
dan on the east,4 would naturally originate such a 
name; and the name, having been thus introduced, 
would be likely to appear again and again in the 
family of the hereditary rulers of the city or region. 
The name, too, if first given to the city in the time 
of Hlamor, would have been taken, according to 
historical analogy, from the father rather than the 
son. Some interpret Gen. xxxiii. 18, 19 as show- 
ing that Shechem in that passage may have been 
called also Shalem. But this opinion has no sup- 
port except from that passage; and the meaning 
even there more naturally is, that Jacub came ta 
sufely to Shechem (D'7W, as an adjective, safe ; 
comp. Gen. xviii. 21); or (as recognized in the 
Eng. Bible) that Shalem belonged to Shechem as a 
dependent tributary village. (SHALEM.] The name 
is also given in the Auth. Version in the form of 
SICHEM, and SYCHEM, to which, as well aa Syr- 
CHAR, the reader is referred. 

The etymology of the Hebrew word Shecém in- 
dicates, at the outset, that the place was situated 
on some mountain or hill-side; and that presump- 
tion ayrees with Josh. xx. 7, which places it in 
Mount Ephraim (see, also, 1 K. xii. 25), and with 
Judg. ix. 7, which represents it as under the sum- 
mit of Gerizim, which belonged to the Ephraim 
range. The other Biblical intimations in regard to 
its situation are only indirect. They are worth no- 
ticing, though no great stress is to be laid on them. 
Thus, for example, Shechem must have been not 
far from Shiloh, since Shiloh is said (Judg. xxi. 19) 
to bea little to the east of “the highway’? which 
led from Beth-el to Shechem. Again, if Shalem 
of the Mediterranean. The latter appears in the illus 
tration to this article. 
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in Gen. xxxiii. 18 be a proper name, as our version 
assumes, and identical with the present Salim on 
the left of the plain of the Mfukhna, then Shechem, 
which is said to be east of Shalim, must have been 
among the hills on the opposite side. Further, 
Shechem, as we learn from Joseph's history (Gen. 
xxvii. 12, &c.), must have been near Dothan; and, 
assuming Dothan to be the place of that name a 
few miles northeast of Ndbulus, Shechem must 
have been among the same mountains, not far dis- 
tant. So, too, as the Sychar in John iv. 5 was 
probably the ancient Shechem, that town must 
have been near Mount Gerizim, to which the Sa- 
maritan woman pointed or glanced as she stood by 
the well at its foot. 

But the historical and traditional data which 
exist outside of the Bible are abundant and decisive. 
Josephus (Ant. iv. 8, § 44) describes Shechem as 
between Gerizim and Ebal: ris Xuniuwy wérews 
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peragi Suoiv dpory, ree: ee Tov én detiav 
Keimevou, Tov 8 ex Aaiwy TiBadou wpocayopevo- 
uévov. The present Ndbulus is a corruption 
merely of Neapolis; and Neapolis succeeded the 
more ancient Shechem. All the early writers who 
touch on the topography of Palestine, testify to 
this identity of the two. Josephus usually retains 
the old name, but has Neapolis in B. J. iv. 8, § 1. 
Epiphanius says (Adv. Her. iii. 1055): ev Suxl- 
pots, Tour’ tot, év TH vuvl Nedwode:. Jerome 
says in the pit. Paule: “ Transivit Sichem. que 
nunc Neapolis appellatur.’’ The city received its 
new name (NedwoAis = Nabulus) from Vespasian, 
and on coins still extant (Eckhel, Doctr. Numm. iii. 
433) is called Flavia Neapolis. It had been laid 
waste, in all probability, during the Jewish war; 
and the overthrow had been so complete that, con- 
trary to what is generally true in such instances 
of the substitution of a foreign name for the native 
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The Valley and Town of Nablus, the ancient Shechem, from the southwestern flank of Mount Ebal, looking 
westward. The mountain on the left is Gerizim. The Mediterranean is discernible in the distance. 


Frotn a sketch by W. Tipping, Esq. 


one, the original appellation of Shechem never 
regained its currency among the people of the 
country. Its situation accounts for another name 
which it bore among the natives, while it was 
known chiefly as Neapolis to foreigners. It is 
nearly midway between Judea and Galilee; and, 
it being customary to make four stages of the 
journey between those provinces, the second day's 
halt occurs most conveniently at this place. Being 
thus a “thoroughfare”? (— NFIIDY) on this 
important route, it was called @ also MaBopéd or 
MaBapéa, as Josephus states (B. J. iv. 8, § 1). 


He says there that Vespasian marched from Am- | 
mais, 84 THs Zayapelridos Kal mapa Thy Ned-. 


woAw kadrouuérvny, MaBopda 8 bmd tav ém- 








@ This happy conjecture, in explanation of a name 
which baffled even the ingenious Reland, is due to Ols- 
hausen (Ritter, as above). 
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xwpiwr. Pliny (77. N. v. 13) writes the same 
name * Mamortha.’’ Others would restrict the term 
somewhat, and understand it rather of the * pass ¥ 
or “ gorge "’ through the mountains where the town 
was situated (Ritter’s Ardkunde, Pal. p. 646). 
The ancient town, in its most flourishing age, 
may have filled a wider circuit than its modern 
representative. It could easily have extended 
further up the side of Gerizim, and eastward nearer 
to the opening into the valley from the plain. But 
any great change in this respect, certainly the idea 
of an altogether different position, the natural con- 
ditions of the locality render doubtful. That the 
suburbs of the town, in the age of Christ, ap- 
proached nearer than at present to the entrance 
into the valley between Gerizim and Ebal, may 
be inferred from the implied vicinity of Jacob's 
well to Sychar, in John's narrative (iv. 1 ff.). 
The impression made there on the reader is, that 
the people could be readily seen as they came forth 
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from the town to repair to Jesus at the well, whereas 
Nadbulus is more than a mile distant, and not vis- 
ible from that point. The present inhabitants 
have a belief or tradition that Shechem occupied a 
portion of the valley on the east beyond the limits 
of the modern town; and certain travellers speak 
of ruins there, which they regard as evidence of the 
same fact. ‘The statement of Eusebius that Sychar 
lay east of Neapolis, may be explained by the cir- 
cumstance, that the part of Neapolis in that quar- 
ter had fallen into such a state of ruin when he 
lived, as to be mistaken for the site of a separate 
town (see Keland's Palast. p. 1004). The portion 
of the town on the edge of the plain was more ex- 
posed than that in the recess of the valley, and, in 
the natural course of things, would be destroyed 
first, or be left to desertion and decay. Josephus 
says that more than ten thousand Samaritans (in- 
habitants of Shechem are meant) were destroyed 
by the Romans on one occasion (8. J. iii. 7, § 32). 
The population, therefore, must have been much 
greater than Nadulus with its present dimensions 
would contain. 

The situation of the town is one of surpassing 
beauty. “ The land of Syria,’’ said Mohammed, 
‘Sig beloved by Allah beyond all lands, and the part 
of Syria which He loveth most is the district of Je- 
rusalem, and the place which He loveth most in the 
district of Jerusalem is the mountain of Nablus” 
(Fundgr. des Ortents, ii. 139). Its appearance has 
called forth the admiration of all travellers who have 
any sensibility to the charms of nature. It lies in a 
sheltered valley, protected by Gerizim on the suuth, 
and Ebal on the north. The feet of these moun- 
tains, where they rise from the town, are not more 
than five hundred yards apart. The bottom of the 
valley is about 1800 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the top of Gerizim 800 feet higher still. Those 
who have been at Heidelberg will assent to O. von 
Richter's remark, that the scenery, aa viewed from 
the foot of the hills, is not unlike that of the beauti- 
ful German town. The site of the present city, 
which we believe to have been also that of the He- 
brew city, occurs exactly on the water-summit; and 
streains issuing from the numerous springs there, 
flow down the opposite slopes of the valley, spread- 
ing verdure and fertility in every direction. Travel- 
lers vie with each other in the language which they 
employ to describe the scene that bursts here so 
suddenly upon them on arriving in spring or early 
summer at this paradise of the Holy land. The 
somewhat sterile aspect of the adjacent mountains 
becomes itself a foil, as it were, to set off the effect 
of the verdant fields and orchards which fill up the 
valley. © There is nothing finer in all Palestine,” 
says Dr. Clarke, “than a view of Madulus from the 
heights around it. As the traveller descends to- 
wards it from the hills, it appears luxuriantly em- 
bosomed in the most delightful and fragrant bow- 
ers, half concealed by rich gardens and by stately 
trees collected into yroves, all around the bold and 
beautiful valley in which it stands.’ The whole 
valley,’ says Dr. Robinson, «+ was filled with yar- 
dens of vegetables, and orchards of all kinds of 
fruita, watered by fountains, which burst forth in 
various parts and flow westwards in retreshing 
streams. It came upon us suddenly like a scene 


@ The rendering " plains of Moreh ” in the Auth. 
Vers. is incorrect. The Samaritan Pentateuch trans- 


lates TT OS in Gen. xxxv. 4“ bow ” or “arch; and 
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of fairy enchantment. We saw nothing to com- 
pare with it in all Palestine. Here, beneath the 
shadow of an inimense mulberry-tree, by the side 
of a purling rill, we pitched our tent for the re- 
mainder of the "day and the night. ‘ 

We rose early, awakened by the songs of nightin- 
gales and other birds, of which the gardens around 
us were full.”’ ‘ There is no wilderness here,” 
says Van de Velde (i. 386), “there are no wild 
thickets, yet there is always verdure, always shade, 
not of the oak, the terebinth, and the carob-tree, but 
of the olive-grove, so soft in color, so picturesque 
in form, that, for ita sake, we can willingly dis- 
pense with all other wood. ‘There is a singularity 
about the vale of Shechem, and that is the pecul. 
iar coloring which objects assume in it. You 
know that wherever there is water the air becomes 
charged with watery particles, and that distant ob- 
jects beheld through that medium seem to be en- 
veloped in a pale blue or gray mist, such as 
contributes not a little to give a charm to the land- 
scape, But it is precisely those atmospheric tints 
that we miss so much in Palestine. Fiery tints 
are to be seen both in the morning and the even- 
ing, and glittering violet or purple colored hues 
where the light falls next to the long, deep shad- 
ows; but there is an absence of coloring, and of 
that charming dusky hue in which objects assume 
such softly blended forms, and in which also the 
transition in color from the foreground to the 
furthest distance loses the hardness of outline pe- 
culiar to the perfect transparency of an eastern sky. 
It is otherwise in the vale of Shechem, at least in 
the morning and the evening. Here the exhals- 
tions remain hovering among the branches and 
leaves of the olive-trees, and hence that lovely blu- 
ish haze. The valley is far from broad, not ex- 
ceeding in some places a few hundred feet. This 
you find generally inclosed on all sides; here, like- 
wise, the vapors are condensed. And so you 
advance under the shade of the foliave, along the 
living waters, and charmed by the melody of a host 
of singing birds — for they, too, know where to 
find their best quarters — while the perspective 
fades away and is lost in the damp, vapory atmos- 
phere.” Apart entirely frum the historic interest 
of the place, such are the natural attractions of this 
favorite resort of the patriarchs of old, such the 
beauty of the scenery, and the indescribable air of 
tranquillity and repose which hangs over the scene, 
that the traveller, anxious as he may be to hasten 
forward in his journey, feels that he would gladly 
linger, and could pass here days and weeks without 
impatience. 


The allusions to Shechem in the Bible are nu- 
merous, and show how important the place was in 
Jewish history. Abraham, on his first migration 
to the Land of Promise, pitched his tent and built 
an altar under the Oak @ (or Terebinth) of Moreh 
at Shechem. The Canaanite was then in the 
land; "’ and it is evident that the revion, if not the 
city, was already in possession of the aboriginal 
race (see Gen. xii. 6). Some have inferred from 


the expression, “place of Shechem," (cr 
on), that it was not inhabited as a city in the 


on the basis of that error the Samaritans at Nadbuius 
show a structure of that sort under an acclivity of 
Gerizim, which they say was the spot where Jacob 
buried the Mesopotamian idols. 
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time of Abraham. But we have the same expres- 
sion used of cities or towns in other instances (Gen. 
xviii. 24, xix. 12, xxix. 22); and it may have been 
interchanged here, without any difference of mean- 
ing, with the phrase, “city of Shechem,” which 
occurs in xxxiii. 18. A position affording such 
natural advantayves would hardly fail to be occupied, 
as soon as any population existed in the country. 
The narrative shows incontestably that at the time 
of Jacob's arrival here, after his sojourn in Meso- 
potamia (Gen. xxxiii. 18, xxxiv.), Shechem was a 
Hivite city, of which Hamor, the father of Shechem, 
was the head-man. It was at this time that the 
patriarch purchased from that chieftain “ the parcel 
of the field,’ which he subsequently bequeathed. as 
a special patrimony, to his son Joseph (Gen. xiiii. 
22; Josh. xxiv. 32; John iv.5). The field lay un- 
doubtedly on the rich plain of the Mukhna, and 
its value was the yreater on account of the well 
which Jacob had dug there, so as not to be depend- 
ent on his neighbors for a supply of water. The 
defilement of Dinah, Jacob's daughter, and the 
capture of Shechem and massacre of all the male 
inhabitants by Simeon and Levi, are events that 
belong to this period (Gen. xxxiv. 1. f.). As this 
bloody act, which Jacob so entirely condemned 
(Gen. xxxiv. 30) and reprobated with bis dying 
breath (Gen. xlix. 5-7), is ascribed to two persons, 
some urge that as evidence of the very insignificant 
character of the town at the time of that transac- 
tion. But the argument is by no means decisive. 
Those sons of Jacob were already at the head of 
households of their own, and may have had the 
support, in that achievement, of their numerous 
slaves and retainers. We speak, in like manner, 
of a commander as taking this or that city, when 
we mean that it was done under his leadership. 
The oak under which Abraham had worshipped, 
survived to Jacob's time; and the latter, as he was 
about to remove to Beth-el, collected the imaves and 
amulets which some of his family had brought with 
them from Padan-aram, and buried them “ under 
the oak which was by Shechem "’ (Gen. xxxv. 1-4). 
The “oak of the monument” (if we adopt that 


rendering of 22 hie in Judg. ix. 6), where 
the Shechemites made Abimelech king, marked, 
perliaps, the veneration with which the Hebrews 
lovked hack to these earliest footsteps (the incunab- 
ula ,entis) of the patriarchs in the Holy Land.¢ 
During Jacob’s sojourn at Hebron, his sons, in the 
course of their pastoral wanderings, drove their 
flocks to Shechem, and at Dothan, in that neigh- 
borhood, Joseph, who had heen sent to look after 
their welfare, was seized and sold to the Ishmaelites 
(Gen. xxxvii. 12, 28). In the distribution of the 
land after its conquest by the Hebrews, Shechem 
fell to the lot of Ephraim (Josh. xx. 7), but was 

assigned to the Levites, and became a city of 
refuge (Josh. xxi. 20,21). It acquired new im- 


@ Here again the Auth. Vers., which renders ‘the 
plain of the pillar,” is certainly wrong. It will not 
answer to insist on the explanation suggested in the 
text of the article) The Hebrew expression may re- 
fer to “ the stone” which Joshua erected at Shechem 
as a witness of the covenant between God and his peo- 
ple (Josh. xxiv. 26); or may mean “the oak of the 
garri<on,” t. ¢. the one where a military post was es- 
tablished. (See Gesen. Hrb. Lec. 8. v.) (PILLAR, 
PLAIN OF THE, vol. iii. p. 2582. ] 

6 * The possibility of hearing such responsive 
voices has been questioned; but travellers have now 
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portance as the scene of the renewed promulgation 
of the Law, when its blessings were heard from 
Gerizim and its curses from Ebal, and the people 
bowed their heads and acknowledged Jehovah as 
their king and ruler (Deut. xxvii. 11; and Josh. 
viii. 33-35). It was here Joshua assembled the 
people, shortly before his death, and delivered to 
them his last counsels (Josh. xxiv. 1, 25). After 
the death of Gideon, Abimelech, his bastard son, 
induced the Shechemites to revolt from the Hebrew 
commonwealth and elect him as king (Judg. ix.). 
It was to denounce this act of usurpation and trea- 
son that Jotham delivered his parable of the trees 
to the men of Shechem from the top of Gerizim, 
as recorded at length in Judg. ix. 22f. The pic- 
turesque traits of the allegory, as Prof. Stanley 
suggests (S. f P. p. 236; Jewish Church, p. 348), 
are strikingly appropriate to the diversified foliage 
of the region. In revenge for his expulsion, after 
a reign of three years, Abimelech destroyed the city, 
and, as an emblem of the fate to which he would 
consign it, sowed the ground with salt (Judg. ix. 
34-45). It was soon restored, however, for we are 
told in 1 K. xii. that all Israel assembled at 
Shechem, and Rehoboam, Solomon's successor, 
went thither to be inaugurated ag king. Its cen- 
tral position made it couvenient for such assemblies ; 
its history was fraught with recollections which 
would give the sanctions of religion as well as of 
patriotism to the vows of sovereiyn and people. 
The new king’s obstinacy made him insensible to 
such influences. Here, at this same place, the ten 
tribes renounced the house of David, and trans- 
ferred their allegiance to Jeroboam (1 K. xii. 16), 
under whom Shechem became for a time the capi- 
tal of his kingdom. We come next to the epoch 
of the exile. ‘The people of Shechem doubtless 
shared the fate of the other inhabitants. and were, 
most of them at least, carried into captivity (2 K. 
xvii. 5, 6, xviii. 9 f.). But Shalmaneser, the con- 
queror, sent colonies from Babylonia to occupy the 
place of the exiles (2 K. xvii. 24). It would seem 
that there was another influx of strangers, at a 
later period, under Esar-haddon (Ezr. iv. 2). The 
‘certain men from Shechem,’”’ mentioned in Jer. 
xli. 5, who were slain on their way to Jerusalem, 
were possibly Cuthites, «. e. Babylonian immigrants 
who had become proselytes or worshippers of Jeho- 
vah (see Hitzig, der Proph. Jer. p. 331). These 
Babylonian settlers in the land, intermixed no 
doubt to some extent with the old inhabitants, were 
the Samaritans, who erected at length a rival tem- 
ple on Gerizim (B. c. 300), and between whom and 
the Jews a bitter hostility existed for 90 many ages 
(Joseph. Ant. xii. 1, § 1, xiii. 3, §.4). The son of 
Sirach (1. 26) says, that ‘a foolish people,” ¢. e. 
the Samaritans, “ dwell at Shechem "* (7a Six:ua)- 
From its vicinity to their place of worship, it be- 
came the principal city of the Samaritans, a rank 
which it maintained at least till the destruction of 





frequently made the expeninisitt and find they can 
hear others with perfect distinctness from the opposite 
heights. See Sepp's Jerus. u. das heil. Land, ii. 2; 
and Tobler’s Dritte Wanderung, p. 164 f. H. 

¢ * Dr. Rosen points out a huge projecting crag of 
Gerizim which overlooks Shechem and the entire val- 
ley, as in all probability the rock-pulpit from which 
Jotham addressed the Shechemites (Judg. ix. 7 ff.). 
From that position as “he lifted up his voice” he 
could easily be heard by the dwellers in the city. The 
same thing occurred in a recent attempt there to insti- 
gate a revolt. H. 
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their temple, about 3B. c. 129, a period of nearly j 


two hundred years (Joseph. Ant. xiii. 9, § 1; B. J. 
i. 2,6). It is unnecessary to pursue this sketch 
further. From the time of the origin of the Sa- 
maritans, the history of Shechem blends itself with 
that of this people and of their sacred mount, 
Gerizim; and the reader will find the proper in- 
formation on this part of the subject under those 
heads (see Herzog, Real-Encyk. xiii. 362). [Sa- 
MARIA; SAMARITAN PENT. | 

As intimated already, Shechem resppears in the 
New ‘Testament. It is the Sychar of John iv. 5, 
near which the Saviour conversed with the Samari- 
tan woman at Jacob’s Well.2 Xuydp, as the place 
is termed there (X:ydp in Rec. Text is incorrect), 
found only in that passage, was no doubt current 
among the Jews in the age of Christ, and was 


either a term of reproach (WW, “a lie,”") with 
reference to the Samaritan faith and worship, or, 
possibiy, a provincial mispronunciation of that 
period (see Liicke’s Comm. tib. Johan. i. 577). The 
Saviour, with his disciples, remained two days at 
Sychar on his journey from Judwa to Galilee. He 
preached the Word there, and many of the people 
believed on Him (John iv. 39, 40). In Acts vii. 
16, Stephen reminds his hearers that certain of 
the patriarchs (meaning Joseph, as we see in 
Josh. xxiv. 32, and following, perhaps, some tra- 
dition as to Jacob’s other sons) were buried at 
Sychem. Jerome, who lived so long hardly more 
than a day’s journey from Shechem, aays that the 
tombs of the twelve patriarchs were to be seen? 
there in his day. The anonymous® city in Acts 
viii. 5, where Philip preached with such etfect. may 
have been Sychem, though many would refer that 
narrative to Samaria, the capital of the province. 
It is interesting to remember that Justin Martyr, 
who follows so soon after the age of the apustles, 
was born at Shechem. 

It only remains to add a few words relating 
more especially to Nabudus, the heir, under a dif- 
ferent name, of the site and honors of the ancient 
Shechem. [It would be inexcusable not to avail 
ourselves here of some recent observations of Dr. 
Rosen, in the Zeifachr. der D. M. Gesellschaft, 
for 1860 (pp. 622-639). He has inserted in that 
journal a careful plan of Nabudus and the environs, 
with various accompanying remarks. The popu- 
lation consists of about five thousand, among 
whom are five hundred Greek Christians, one hun- 
dred and fifty Samaritans, and a few Jews. The 
enmity between the Samaritans and Jews is as 
inveterate still as it was in the davs of Christ. 
The Mohammedans, of course, make up the bulk of 
the population. The main street follows the line 
of the valley from east to west, and contains a well- 
stocked bazaar. Most of the other streets cross 
this: here are the smaller shops and the workstands 
of the artisans. Most of the streets are narrow and 
dark, as the houses hang over them on arches, very 


a@ * Some suppose Shechem and Sychar to be differ- 
ent places. See the arguments for that view under 
Srcaar. Dr. Robinson reaffirms his belief that they 
are identical (Later Res. iii. 181: see also ii. 240-202). 
And Mr. Tristram saya: Jacob's well is only half 
an hour trom the modern city ’* (Nabw/us, SHECHEM), 
while ‘it is evident that the ancient town lay more 
to the east, among the rough recks and stone that 
strew the uninclosed and scattered olive yards for 
@ mile and a half’ (Land of Israel, Wd ed. p. 145). 

H. 
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much as in the closest parts of Cairo. The houses 
are of etone, and of the most ordinary style, with 
the exception of those of the wealthy sheikhs of 
Samaria who live here. There are no public build- 
ings of any note. The Keniseh or synagogue of 
the Samaritans is a small edifice, in the interior of 
which there is nothing remarkable, unless it be an 
alcove, screened by a curtain, in which their sacred 
writings are kept. ‘The structure may be three 
or four centuries old. A description and sketch 
plan of it is given in Mr. Grove's paper “ On the 
Modern Samaritans"' in Vacation Tourists for 1861. 
Nabulus has five mosques, two of which, according 
to a tradition in which Mohammedans, Christians, 
and Samaritans agree, were originally churches. 
One of them, it is said, was dedicated to John the 
Baptist; its eastern portal, still well preserved, 
shows the European taste of its founders. The 
domes of the houses and the minarets. as they 
show themselves above the sea of luxuriant vegeta- 
tion which surrounds them, present a striking view 
to the traveller approaching from the east or the 
west. 

Dr. Rosen says that the inhabitants boast of the 
existence of not less than eighty springs of water 
within and around the city. He vives the names 
of twenty-seven of the principal of them. One of 
the most remarkable among them is ' Ain el-Aerun, 
which rises in the town under a yaulted dome, to 
which a long flight of steps leads down, from which 
the abundant water is conveyed by canals to two of 
the mosques and many of the private houses, and 
after that serves to water the gardens on the north 
side of the city. The various streams derived from 
this and other fountains, after being distributed 
thus among the gardens, fall at length into a single 
channel and turn a mill, kept going summer and 
winter. Of the fountains out of the city, three 
only belong to the eastern water-shed. One of 
them, ‘Aim Baldta, close to the hamlet of that 
name, rises in a partly subterranean chamber sup- 
ported by three pillars, hardly a stone's throw 
trom Jacob's Well, and is so large that Dr. Rosen 
observed small fish in it. Another, ‘Ain * Askar, 
issues fruin an arched passage which leads into 
the base of Ebal, and flows thence into a tank 
inclosed by hewn stone, the workmanship of which, 
as well as the archway, indicates an ancient origin. 
The third, ’in Defra, which comes from the same 
mountains, reminds us, by its name (Adgyn). of 
the time when Shechem was called Neapolis. 
Some of the gardens are watered from the fountains, 
while others have a soil so moist as not to need 
such irrigation. The olive, as in the days when 
Jotham delivered his famous parable, is still the 
principal tree. Figs. almonds, walnuts, mulberries, 
grapes, Oranges, apricots, prumegranates, are abun- 
dant. The valley of the Nile itself hardly surpasses 
Nabulus in the production of vegetables of every 
sort. 

Being, as it is, the gateway of the trade between 


bd Probably at the Rejel e/-Amiid,aicely at the foot 
of Gerizim, east of the city, which is still believed to 
contain the remains of forty eminent Jewish saints 
(Rosen, as above). Dr. Stanley appears to have been 
the first to notice the possible connection between 
the name Amid, “ pillar,” attached to this twrly, as 
well as to one on the west end of Ebal, and the old 
Hebrew locality the “oak of the Pillar.” 

¢ The Auth. Vers. inaccurately adds the article. It 
is simply “a city of Samaria.” 
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Jaffa and Beirdt on the one side, and the trans- 
Jordanic districts on the other, and the centre also 
of a province so rich in wool, grain, and oil, Nab- 
ulus becomes, necessarily, the seat of an active 
commerce, and of a comparative luxury to be found 
in very few of the inland oriental cities. It pro- 
duces, in its own manufactories, many of the 
coarser woolen fabrics, delicate silk goods, cloth of 
camel's hair, and especially soap, of which last com- 
modity large quantities, after supplying the imme 
diate country, are sent to Egypt and other parts 
of the East. The ashes and other sediments 
thrown out of the city, as the result of the soap 
manufacture, have grown to the size of hills, and 
give to the environs of the town a peculiar aspect. 
{AsHEs, Amer. ed.] 

Dr. Rosen, during his stay at Ndbulus, examined 
anew the Samaritan inscriptions found there, sup- 
posed to be among the oldest written monuments 
in Palestine. He has furnished, as Professor Rodi- 
ger adinits, the best copy of them that bas been 
taken (see a fac-simile in Zeitschrift, as above, p. 
621). The inscriptions on stone-tablets, distin- 
guished in his account as No. 1 and No. 2, belonged 
originally to a Samaritan synagogue which stood 
just out of the city, near the Samaritan quarter, 
of which synagogue a few remains only are now 
left. They are thought to be as old at least as 
the age of Justinian, who (A. D. 529) destroyed 
so many of the Samaritan places of worship. Some, 
with less reason, think they may have been saved 
from the temple on Gerizim, having been transferred 
afterwards to a later synagogue. One of the tab- 
leta is now inserted in the wall of a minaret; the 
other was discovered not long ayo in a heap of 
rubbish not far from it. The inscriptions consist 
of brief extracts from the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
probably valuable as palzeographic documents. 

Similar slabs are to be found built into the walls 
of several of the sanctuaries in the neighborhood 
of Nabulus; as at the tombe of Eleazar, Phinehas, 
and ithamar at Aicertah. H. B. H. 

To the preceding account song notice should be 
appended of the two spots in the neighborhood of 
Nabulus which bear the names of the Well of Jacob 
and the Tomb of Joseph. Of these the former is 
the more remarkable. It lies about a mile and a 
half east of the city, close to the lower road, and 
just beyond the wretched hamlet of Batata. 
Among the Mahommedans and Samaritans it is 
known as Sir el- Yakub, or’ Ain Yakub ; the Chris- 
tians sometimes call it Bir es-Sumariyeh — “ the 
well of the Samaritan woman.’’ ‘A low spur pro- 
jects from the base of Gerizim in a northeastern 
direction, between the plain and the opening of the 


@ ® A more perfect copy of this tablet “immured 
(upside down) in the southern wall of the minaret” 
has been lately taken (1866) by the explorers of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Dr. Rosen's copy left 
three of its ten lines incomplete, with some of the char- 
acters in other parts very indistinct. Mr. Deutsch of 
the British Museum, to whom the photograph was sub- 
mitted, has favored us with a report of the contents of 
the stone. These are, first, an abbreviated form of 
the Ten Commandments as found in the Samaritan 
Recension (8 lines); secondly, a sentence taken from 
the interpolated passage following these command- 
ments in the Samaritan Codex (line 9); and finally 
(line 10), the formula, ‘Arise, 0 Lord! Return, O Lord!" 
which is of frequent occurrence in Samaritan worship. 
It is probably the oldest Samaritan epigraph in exist- 
ence. (See Athenzwn, June 30, 1866. ) H. 
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valley. On the point of this spur is a little mound 
of shapeless ruins, with several fragments of granite 
columns. Beside these is the well. Formerly there 
was a square hole, opening into a carefully-built 
vaulted chamber, about 10 feet square, in the floor 
of which was the true mouth of the well. Nowa 
portion of the vault has fallen in and completely 
covered up the mouth, so that nothing can be seen 
above but a shallow pit half filled with stones and 
rubbish. The well is deep —75 feet> when last 
measured —and there was probably a considerable 
accumulation of rubbish at the bottom. Sometimes 
it contains a few feet of water, but at others it is 
quite dry. It is entirely excavated in the solid 
rock, perfectly round, 9 feet in diameter, with the 
sides hewn smooth and regular” (Porter, //anddbvok, 
p. 340). ‘It hasevery claim to be considered the 
original well, sunk deep into the rocky ground by 
‘our father Jacoh.’’’ ‘This at least was the tradi- 
tion of the place in the last days of the Jewish peo- 
ple (John iv. 6, 12). And its position adds proba- 
bility to the conclusion, indicating, as has been well 
observed, that it was there dug by one who could 
not trust to the springs so near in the adjacent 
vale—the springs of ’Ain Balita and ‘Ain Def- 
neh — which still belonged to the Canaanites. Of 
all the special localities of our Lord's life, this is 
almost the only one absolutely undisputed. ‘“ The 
tradition, in which by a singular coincidence Jews 
and Samaritans, Christians and Mohammedans, all 
agree, goes back,"’ says Dr. Robinson (Ail. Les. ii. 
284), “at least to the time of Eusebius, in the 
early part of the 4th century. That writer indeed 
speaks only of the sepulchre; but the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim in A. D. 333, mentions also the well; and 
neither of these writers has any allusion to a church. 
But Jerome in Ayttaphium Pauke, which is re- 
ferred to A. D. 404, makes her visit the church 
erected at the side of Mount Gerizim around the 
well of Jacob, where our Lord met the Samaritan 
woman. ‘The church would seem therefore to have 
been built during the 4th century; though not by 
Helena, as is reported in modern times. It was 
visited and is mentioned, as around the well, by 
Antoninus Martyr near the close of the 6th cen- 
tury; by Arculfus a century later, who describes it 
as built in the form of a cross; and again by St. 
Willibald in the 8th century. Yet Sewulf about 
A. D. 1108, and Phocas in 1185, who speak of the 
well, make no mention of the church; whence we 
may conclude that the latter had been destroyed 
before the period of the crusades. Brocardus speaks 
of ruins around the well, blocks of marble and _col- 
umns, which he held to be the ruins of a town, 
the ancient Thebez; they were probably those of 


6 The well is fast filling up with the stones thrown 
in by travellers and others. At Maundrell's visit 
(1697) it was 105 feet deep, and the same measure- 
ment is given by Dr. Robinson as having been taken 
in May, 1838. But, five years later, when Dr. Wilson 
recovered Mr. A. Bonar’s Bible from it, the depth 
had decreased to “ exactly 75°’ (Wilson’s Lands, li. 57). 
Maundrell (March 24) found 15 feet of water standing 
in the well. It appears now to be always dry. [The 
water varies from time to time, but appears to be 
rarely if ever entirely gone. Near the end of De- 
cember, says Mr. Tristram, “there was no water, 
but broken stones and some wet mud, showing that it 
had recently contained water, which indeed was found 
there afterwards in the month of March’’ (Land of 
Israel, 2d ed., p. 147). — H.) 
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the church, to which he makes no allusion. Other 
travellers, both of that age and later, speak of the 
church only as destroyed. and the well as already 
deserted. Before the days of Eusebius, there seems 
to be no historical testimony to show the identity 
of this well with that which our Saviour visited; 
and the proof must therefore rest, so far as it can 
be made out at all, on circumstantial evidence. I 
am not aware of anything, in the nature of the 
case, that goes to contradict the common tradition; 
but, on the other hand, I see much in the circun- 
stances, tending to confirm the supposition that 
this is actually the spot where our Lord held 
his conversation with the Samaritan woman. 
Jesus was journeying from Jerusalem to Galilee, 
and rested at the well, while ‘his disciples were 
gone away into the city to buy meat.’ The well 
therefore lay apparently before the city, and at 
some distance frum it. In passing along the east- 
ern plain, Jesus had halted at the well, and sent his 
disciples to the city situated in the narrow valley, 
intending on their return to proceed along the 
plain on his way to Galilee, without himself visit- 
ing the city. All this corresponds exactly to the 
present character of the ground. ‘lhe well too 
was Jacob's well, of high antiquity, a known and 
venerated spot; which, after having already lived 
for so many ages in tradition, would not be 
likely to be forgotten in the two and a half cen- 
turies intervening between St. John and Euse- 
bius.’’ 2 

It is understood that the well, and the site around 
it, have been lately purchased by the Russian 
Church, not, it isto be hoped, with the intention 
of erecting a church over it, and thus forever 
destroying the reality and the sentiment of the 
place.? 

The second of the spots alluded to is the Tomb 
of Joseph. It lies about a quarter of a mile north 
of the well, exactly in the centre of the opening of 
the valley between Gerizim and Ebal. It is a small 
square inclosure of high whitewashed walls, sur- 
rounding a tomb of the ordinary kind, but with 
the peculiarity that it is placed diagonally to the 
walls, instead of parallel, as usual. A rough pillar 
used as an altar, and black with the traces of fire, 
is at the head, and another at the fvot of the tomb. 
In the left-hand corner as you enter is a vine. 
whose branches “run over the wall,’ recalling 
exactly the metaphor of Jacob's blessing (Gen. xlix. 
22). In the walls are two slabs with Hebrew in- 
scriptions, and the interior is almost covered with 
the names of Pilgrims in Hebrew, Arabic, and Sa- 
maritan. Beyond this there is nothing to remark 
in the structure itself. It purports to cover the 
tomb of Joseph, buried there in the “parcel of 





@ * Among the proofs of this identity one should not 
overlook the striking incidental connection between 
John’s narrative and the locality (iv. 20). Gerizim 
is not named by the Evangelist; but as we read the 
words “our fathers worshipped in this mountain,” 
how readily do we think of the woman's glance of the 
eye or outstretched hand in that direction, which 
made the expression definite on the spot though in- 
definite to us. Gerizim stood at that moment within 
full sight only a short distance from the scene of the 
conversation. H. 

& © No church or chapel has yet been erected there 
(1870), as was feared might be done at the time of 
writing the above article. H. 

¢ One of these is given by Dr. Wilson (Lands, etc., 
i. 61). 
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ground ” which his father bequeathed especially to 
him his favorite son, and in which his bones were 
deposited after the conquest of the country was 
completed (Josh. xxiv. 32). 

The local tradition of the Tomb, like that of the 
well, ig as old as the beginning of the 4th century. 
Both Eusebius (Onomast. Suyéu) and the Bor- 
deaux Pilgrim mention its existence. So do Ben- 
jamin of ‘Tudela (1160-79), and Maundeville (1322), 
and so—to pass over intermediate travellers — 
does Maundrell (1697). All that is wanting in 
these accounts is to fix the tomb which they men- 
tion to the present spot. But this is dithcult — 
Maundrell describes it as on his right hand, in 
leaving Nablus for Jerusalem; «just without the 
city **-- a small mosque, * built over the sepulchre 
of Joseph (March 25). Some time after passing 
it he arrives at the well. This description is quite 
inapplicable to the tomb just described, but perfectly 
suits the Wely at the uortheast foot of Gerizim, 
which also bears (among the Moslems) the name 
of Joseph. And when the expressions of the two 
oldest authorities 7 cited above are examined, it will 
Le seen that they are quite as suitable, if not more 
so, to this latter spot as to the tomb on the open 
plain. On the other hand, the Jewish travellers,‘ 
from hap-Parchi (cir. 1320) downwards, specify the 
tomb as in the immediate neighborhood of the vil 
lage el-Balata.S 

In this conflict of testimony, and in the absence 
of any information on the date and nature of the 
Moslem 9 tomb, it is impossible to come to a def- 
inite conclusion. There is some force. and that in 
favor of the received site, in the remarks of a learned 
and intelliyent Jewish traveller (Loewe, in Allg. 
Zeitung des Juienthums, Leipzig, 1839, No. 50) 
on the peculiar form and nature of the ground sur- 
rounding the tomb near the well: the more so be- 
cause they are suggested by the natural features 
of the spot, as reflected in the curiously minute, 
the almost technical language, of the ancient rec- 
ord, and not based on any mere traditional or arti- 
ficial consideratioys. ‘ The thought,’ says he, 
‘ forced itself upon me, how impossible it is to un- 
derstand the details of the Bible without examining 
them on the spot. This place is called in the 
Scripture, neither emek (‘valley’) nor shefela 
(‘plain’), but by the individual name of Chelkat 
has-Sade ; and in the whole of Palestine there is 
not such another plot to be found, — a dead level, 
without the least hollow or swelling in a circuit of 
two hours. In addition to this it is the loveliest 
and most fertile spot I have ever seen.’’ 


SHE’CHEM. The names of three persons in 
the annals of Israel. 


1. (Dw (shoulder, ridge]: Xuxéu; [in Josh., 








d Eusebius: év mpoacteios Néas woAces, évOa xai 6 
rados Seixyvtat rov "lwond. 

Bordeaux Pilgrim : Ad pedem montis locus est cui 
nomen est Sechim: ibi positum est monumentum ubi 
positus est Joseph. Inde passus mille . . . . ubi pu- 
teum,”’ ete. 

e Benjamin of Tudela (cir. 1165) says, “The Se- 
maritans are in possession of the tomb of Joseph the 
righteous ;’’ but does not define its position. 

J See the Itineraries entitled Jichus Aat-tsadikim 
(a. D. 1561), and Jichus ha-Aboth (1537), im Carmoly's 
Itunératres de la Terre Sainte, 

g It appears from a note in Prof. Staniey’s Stra: 
§ Pal. p. 2A1, that a later Joseph is also commemorated 
in this sanctuary. 
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Lica, pl.:] Sichem.) The son of Hamor the 
chieftain of the Hivite settlement of Shechem at 
the tine of Jacob’s arrival (Gen. xxxiii. 19, xxxiv. 
2-26; Josh. xxiv. 32; Judg. ix. 28). 

2. (Suyxéu: Sechem.) A man of Manasseb, of 
the clan of Gilead, and head of the family of the 
Shechemites (Num. xxvi. 31). His family are 
again mentioned as the Bene-Shechem [sons of S.] 
(Josh. xvii. 2). 

3. (Zuxdu: Sechem.) In the lists of 1 Chr. 
another Shechem is named amongst the Gileadites 
asa son of Shemida, the younger brother of the 
foregoing (vii. 19). It must have been the recol- 
lection of one of these two Gileadites which led 
Cyril of Alexandria into his strange fancy (quoted 
by Reland, Pal. p. 1007, from his Comm. on Hosea) 
of placing the city of Shechem on the eastern side 
of the Jordan. G. 


SHE’'CHEMITES, THE (‘2277 (patr., 
see above}: 5 Zuxeul; [Vat. M. -ues, 1m. -pees:] 
Sechemite). The family of Sechem, son of Gilead: 
one of the minor clans of the Eastern Manasseh 
(Num. xxvi. 31; comp. Josh. xvii. 2). 


SHECHI‘NAH (in Chaldee and neo-Hebrew, 
TTYDW, majestas Dei, presentia Dei, Spiritus 
Bancius, Buxtorf, from JW and 7 PW, «to rest,” 


“settle, “dwell,” whence TOWiD “a tent,” the 
Tabernacle; comp. oxnyh)- This term is not 
found in the Bible. It was used by the later Jews, 
and borrowed by Christians from them, to express 
the visible majesty of the Divine Presence, espe- 
cially when resting, or dwelling, between the cher- 
ubim on the mercy-seat in the Tabernacle, and in 
the Temple of Solomon; but not in Zerubbabel’s 
temple, for it was one of the five particulars which 
the Jews reckon to have been wanting in the sec- 
ond temple 2 (Castell, Lezic. 8. v.; Prideaux, Con- 
rect. i. 138). The use of the term is first found 
in the Targums, where it forms a frequent peri- 
pbrasis for God, considered as dicelling amongst 
the ehildren of Israel, and is thus used, especially 
by Onkelos, to avoid ascribing corporeity ® to God 
himself, as Castell tells us, and may be compared 
to the analogous periphrasis so frequent in the 
Targum of Jonathan, “the Word of the Lord.” 
Many Christian writers have thought that this 
threefold expression for the Deity — the Lord, the 
word of the Lord, and the Shechinah — indicates 
the knowledge of a ‘Irinity of Persons in the God- 
head, and accordingly, following some Rabbinical 
writers, identify the Shechinah with the Holy 
Spirit. Others, however, deny this (Calmet's Dict. 
of the Bib.; Joh. Saubert, On the Logoa, § xix. in 
vin Sacr.; Glasa. Philolug. Sacr. lib. v. 1, vii. 

a 

Without stopping to discuss this question, it 
will most conduce to give an accurate knowledge 
of the use of the term Shechinah by the Jews 
themselves, if we produce a few of the most. strik- 
ing passages in the Targums where it occurs. In 
Ex. xxv. 8, where the Hebrew has ‘ Let them make 
me a sanctuary that I may dwell OMJDW)) among 

@ Dr. Bernard, in his notes on Josephus, tries to 
Prove that these fiye things were all in the second 
temple, because Josephus says the Urim and Thum- 
mim were. See Wotton’s Traditions, ete., p. xl. 
an See, ¢. g., Ps. lxix. 17, and Kalisch on Ex. xxiv. 
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them,’’ Onkelos has, “TI will make my Shechinah 
to dwell among them."’ In xxix. 45, 46, for the 
Hebrew “I will dwell among the children of Is- 
rael,’’ Onkelos has, « I will make my Shechinah to 
dwell,” etc. In Ps. Ixxiv. 2, for ‘‘this Mount 
Zion wherein thou hast dwelt,” the Targum has 
‘s wherein thy Shechinah hath dwelt.’’ In the de- 
scription of the dedication of Solomon's Temple 
(1 K. viii. 12, 13), the Targum of Jonathan runs 
thus: ‘¢The Lord is pleased to make his Shechinah 
dwell in Jerusalem. I have built the house of the 
sanctuary for the house of thy Shechinah for ever," 
where it should be noticed that in ver. 13 the He- 


brew 72W is not used, but ae and AW. 
And in 1 K. vi. 13, for the Heb. “I will dwell 
among the children of Israel,’ Jonathan has «I 
will make my Shechinah dwell,’ etc. In Is. vi. 
5 he has the combination,¢ “ the glory of the She- 
chinah of the King of ages, the Lord of Hosts; ” 
and in the next verse he paraphrases “ from off the 
altar,’ by ‘from before his Shechinah on the 
throne of glory in the lofty heavens that are above 
the altar.” Compare also Num. v. 3, xxxv. 34; 
Ps. Ixviii. 17, 18, exxxv. 21; Is. xxxiii. 5, lvii. 15; 
Joe] iji. 17, 21, and numerous other pasaaves. On 
the other hand, it should be noticed that the Tar- 
gums never render “the cloud” or “the glory” 


by Silechinah, but by N32¥ and 7772), and that 


even in such passages as Ex. xxiv. 16,17; Num. 
ix. 17, 18, 22, x. 12, neither the mention of the 


cloud, nor the constant use of the verb 7w? in 


the Hebrew provoke any reference to the Shechi- 
nah. Hence, as regards the use of the word She- 
chinah in the Targums, it may be defined as a 
peripbrasis for God whenever He is said to dwell 
on Zion, amongst Israel, or between the cheru- 
bim, and so on, in order, as before said, to avoid 
the slizhtest approach to materialism. lar most 
frequently this term is introduced when the verb 


JW occurs in the Heb. text; but occasionally, as 
in some of the above-cited instances, where it does 
not, but where the Paraphrast wished to interpose 
an abstraction, corresponding to Presence, to break 
the bolder anthropopathy of the Hebrew writer. 

. Our view of the Targumistic notion of the She- 
chinah would not be complete if we did not add, 
that though, as we have seen, the Jews reckoned 
the Shechinah among the marks of the Divine fa- 
vor which were wanting to tle second temple, they 
manifestly expected the return of the Shechinah in 
the days of the Messiah. Thus Hag. i. 8, « Build 
the house, and I will take pleasure in it, and I will 
be glorified, saith the Lord,’’ is paraphrased by 
Jonathan, “I will cause my Shechinah to dwell in 
it in glory.” Zech. ii. 10, Lo I come, and I will 
dwell in the midst of thee, saith the Lord,” is para- 
phrased “I will be revealed, and will cause my 
Shechinah to dwell in the midst of thee; ” and viii. 
3, * [am returned unto Zion, and will dwell in the 
midst of Jerusalem,’’ is paraphrased “| will make 
my Shechinah dwell in the midst of Jerusalem; "’ 
and lastly, in Fz. xliii. 7, 9, in the vision of the re- 
turn of the Glory of God to the Temple, Jonathan 


c¢ In Ps. lxviii. 17 (16, A. V.), the Targum has “ the 
Word of the Lord has desired to place his Shechinah 
upon Zion.” 

d Always (as far as I have observed) rendered by 


the Chaldes TITY. 
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paraphrases thus, “Son of man, this is the place 
of the house of the throne of my glory, and this is 
the place of the house of the dwelling of my 
Shechinah, where I will make my Shechinah dwell 
in the midst of the children of Israel for ever. . . . 
Now let them cast away their idols ... and I 
will make my Shechinah dwell in the midst of them 
for ever.’’ Compare Is. iv. 5, where the return of 
the pillar of cloud by day and fire by night is 
foretold as to take place in the days of the Messiah. 

As regards the visible manifestation of the Di- 
vine Presence dwelling amongst the Israelites, to 
which the term Shechinah has attached itself, the 
idea which the different accounts in Scripture con- 
vey is that of a most brilliant and glorious light,¢ 
enveloped in a cloud, and usually concealed by the 
cloud, so that the cloud itself was for the most part 
alone visible ; but on particular occasions the glory ® 
appeared. Thus at the Exodus, ‘the Lord went 
before ” the Israelites * by day in a pillar of cloud 
.... and by night in a pillar of fire to give 
them liyht.”. And again we read, that this pillar 
‘Swas a cloud and darkness "’ to the [Egyptians, 
‘but it gave light by night” to the Israelites. 
But in the morning watch “the Lord looked unto 
the host of the Ecyptians through the pillar of fire 
and of the cloud, and troubled the host of the 
Egyptians: ’’ 1. e. as Philo (quoted by Patrick) ex- 
plains it, “ the fiery appearance of the Deity*shone 
forth from the cloud,” and by its athazing bright- 
ness confounded them. So too in the Pirke Eliezer 
it is said, “The Blessed God appeared in his 
glory upon the sea, and it fled back; with which 
Patrick compares Ps. Ixxvii. 16, “The waters saw 
thee, OQ God, the waters saw thee; they were 
afraid: where the Targum has, “ They saw thy 
Shechinah in the midst of the waters.” In Ex. 
xix. 9, “the Lord said to Moses, Lo, I come unto 
thee in a thick cloud,” and accordingly in ver. 16 
we read that ‘a thick cloud "’ rested “upon the 
* mount,’’ and in ver. 18, that *“ Mount Sinai was 
altogether on a amoke, because the Lord descended 
upon it in fire.’ And this is further explained, 
Ex. xxiv. 16, where we read that “the glory of the 
Lord abode upon Mount Sinai, and the cloud cov- 
ered it (i.e. ngs Aben Ezra explains it, the glory) 
six days.” But upon the seventh day, when the 
Lord called “unto Moses out of the midst of the 
cloud,’’ there was a breaking forth of the glory 
through the cloud, for “the sight of the glory of 
the Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the 
mount in the eyes of the children of Israel,” ver. 
17. So again when God as it were took possession 
of the Tabernacle at its first completion (Ex. xl. 34, 
35), the cloud covered the tent of the congrega- 
tion (externally), and the glory of the Lord filled 
the Tabernacle (within), and Moses was not able to 
enter into the tent of the congregation '’ (rather, 
of meeting); just as at the dedication of Solomon's 
Temple (1 K. viii. 10, 11), “the cloud filled the 
house of the Lord, so that the priests could not 
stand to minister because of the cloud, for the glory 
of the Lord had filled the house of the Lord.” In 
the Tabernacle, however, as in the Temple, this was 
only a temporary state of things; for throughout 
the books of Leviticus and Numbers we find Moses 
constantly entering into the Tabernacle. And when 
he did so, the cloud which rested over it externally, 


dark by day, and luminous at night (Num. ix. 15, | xu. 9, 


@ The Arabic expression, corresponding to the 
Shechinah of the Targums, is a word signifying light. 
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16), came down and stood at the door of the Taber- 
nacle, and the Lord talked with Moses inside, “ face 
to face, as a man talketh with his friend’’ (Ex. 
xxxili. 7-11). It was on such occasions that Moses 
‘heard the voice of one speaking unto him from 
off the mercy-seat that was upon the ark of testi- 
mony, from Letween the two cherubims’’ (Num. 
vii. 89), in accordance with Ex. xxv. 22; Lev. xvi. 
2. But it does not appear that the glory was habit- 
ually seen either by Moses or the people. Occasion- 
ally, however, it flashed forth from the cloud which 
concealed it; as Kx. xvi. 7,10; Lev. ix. 6, 23, when 
“the glory of the Lord appeared unto all the peo- 
ple,” according to a previous promise; or as Num. 
xiv. 10, xvi. 19, 42, xx. 6, suddenly, to strike terror 
in the ‘people in their rebellion. The last occasion 
on which the glory of the Lord appeared was that 
mentioned in Num. xx. 6, when they were in Ka- 
desh in the 40th year of the Exodus, and murmured 
for want of water; and the last express mention of 
the cloud as visibly present over the Tabernacle is 
in Deut. xxxi. 15, just before the death of Moses. 
The cloud had not been mentioned before since the 
second year of the Exodus (Num. x. 11, 34, xii. 5, 
10); but as the description in Num. ix. 15-23; Ex. 
xl. 38, relates to the whole time of their wanderings 
in the wilderness, we may conclude that gt all 
events the cloud visibly accompanied them through 
all the migrations mentioned in Num. xxxiii., till 
they reached the plains of Moab, and till Moses 
died. Irom this time we have no mention what- 
ever in the history either of the cloud, or of the 
glory, or of the voice from between the cherubim, 
till the dedication of Solomon's Temple. But since 
it is certain that the Ark was still the special svm- 
bol of God's presence and power (Josh. iii., iv., vi.; 
1 Sam. iv.; Ps. Ixviii. 1 ff; compared with Num. 
x. 35; Ps. exxxii. 8, Ixxx. 1, xeix: 1), and since such 
passages as | Sam. iv. 4, 21, 22; 2 Sam. vi. 2; Ps. 
xeix. 7; 2 K. xix. 15, seem to imply the continued 
manifestation of God's Presence in the cloud be- 
tween the cherubim, and that Lev. xvi. 2 seemed 
to promise so much, and that more general expres- 
sions, such as Ps. ix. 11, cxxxii. 7, 8, 13, 14, Ixxvi. 
2; Is. viii. 18, &c., thus acquire much more point, 
we may perhaps conclude that the cloud did 
continue, though with shorter or longer interrup- 
tions, to dwell between “the cherubims of glory 
shadowing the mercy-seat,” until the destruction 
of the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar. [OLIVEs, 
Mount oF, iii. 2249 a.] 

The allusions in the N. T. to the Shechinah are 
not unfrequent. Thus in the account of the Na- 
tivity, the words, “ Lo, the angel of the Lord came 
upon them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them’? (Luke ii. 9), followed by the appari- 
tion of “the multitude of the heavenly host,” n- 
call the appearance of the Divine glory on Sinai, 
when “ He shined forth from Paran, and came with 
ten thousands of saints’? (Deut. xxxiii. 3; comp. 
Ps. lxviii. 17; Acts vii. 53; Heb. ii. 2; Ez. xliii. 2). 
The ‘* God of glory"? (Acts vii. 2, 55), “ the cher- 
ubims of glory ’’ (Heb. ix. 5), “ the glory ’’ (Rom. 
ix. 4), and other like passages, are distinct refer- 
ences to the manifestations of the glory in the O. 
T. When we read in John i. 14, that “the Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among us (égichywoer 
év nuiv), aud we beheld his glory; "' or in 2 Cor. 
ii. 9, “that the power of Christ may rest upon 





’ InHebrew TIDD; in Chalice 9 “Hats 


SHEDEUR 


me”? (¢moxnyéoy éx éué); or in Rev. xxi. 3, 
‘ Behold the tabernacle of God is with men, and 
He will dwell with them" (7) oxnv) Tou @eov 
- wal oxnydéce: per’ abtay), we have not 
only references to the Shechinah, but are dis- 
tinctly taught to connect it with the incarnation 
and future coming of Messiah, as type with anti- 
type. Nor can it be doubted that the constant 
connection of the second advent with a cloud, or 
clouds, and attendant angels, points in the same 
direction (Matt. xxvi. 64; Luke xxi. 27; Acts i. 9, 
11; 2 Thess. i. 7, 8; Rev. i. 7). 

It should also be specially noticed that the at- 
tendance of angels is usually associated with the 
Shechinah. These are most frequently called (Ez. 
x., xi.) cherubim; but sometimes, as in Is. vi., 
seraphiin (comp. Rev. iv. 7,8). In Ex. xiv. 19, 
“the angel of God’ is spoken of in connection 
with the cloud, and in Deut. xxxiii. 2, the descent 
upon Sinai is described as being “ with ten thou- 
wands of saints’? (comp. Ps. Ixviii. 17; Zech. xiv. 
5). The predominant association, however, is with 
the cherubim, of which the golden cherubim on the 
mercy-seat were the representation. And _ this 
gives force to the interpretation that has been put 
upon Gen. iii. 24,0 as being the earliest notice of 
the Shechinah, under the symbol of a pointed 
flame, dwelling between the cherubim, and counsti- 
tuting that local Presence of the Lord from which 
Cain went forth, and before which the worship of 
Adam and succeeding patriarchs was performed 
(see Hale's Chrvunol. ii. 94; Smith's Sacr. Annal. 
i. 173, 176, 177). Parkhurst went so far as to im- 
agine a tabernacle containing the cherubim and the 
glory all the time from Adam to Moses (Heb. Lez. 
p. 623). It is, however, pretty certain that the 
various appearances to Abraham, and that to Moses 
in the bush, were manifestations of the Divine 
Majesty similar to those later ones to which the 
term Shechinah is applied (see especially Acts vii. 
2). For further information the reader is referred, 
besides the works quoted above, to the articles 
CLoup, ARK, CHERUB, to Winer, Realwé. art. 
Cherubim ; to Bishop Patrick's Commentary; to 
Buxtorf, Hist. Arc. Fed. c. xi.; and to Lowman, 
On the Shechinah. A. C. H. 


SHED’EUR (FANNY TW [darting of fire, Ges 
sender of a revelation, Fiirst]: Zediovp; (Vat. 
ZeBicoup in Num. vii. 30;] Alex. E8sovp in Num. 
i. 5, ii. 10: Sededr). The father of Elizur, chief 
of the tribe of Reuben at the time of the Exodus 
(Nom. i. 5, ii. 10, vii. 30, 35, x. 18). It has been 
conjectured (Zetéschr. d. Deut. Morg. Ges. xv. 
809) that the name is compounded of Shaddai. 


SHEEP. The well-known domestic animal 
which from the earliest period has contributed to 
the wants of mankind. Sheep were an important 
7 of the possessions of the ancient Hebrews and 

nations generally. The first mention 
a sheep occurs in Gen. iv. 2. The following are 
the principal Biblical allusions to these animals. 
They were used in the sacrificial offerings, both the 
adult animal (Ex. xx. 24; 1 K. viii. 63; 2 Chr. 


xxix. 33) and the lamb, WD, i.e “a male 


@ This expression of St. Paul’s has a singular re- 
semblance to the Rabbinical saying, that of eighty 
pupils of Hillel the elder, thirty were worthy that the 
Shechinah should rest upon them ; and of these Jona- 
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from one to three years old,” but young lambs of 
the first year were more generally used in the offer- 
ings (see Ex. xxix. 38; Ley. ix. 3, xii. 6; Num. 
xxviii. 9, &c.), No lamb under eight days old was 
allowed to be killed (Lev. xxii. 27). A very young 


lamb was called TI'P% tdleh (see 1 Sam. vii. 9; 


Is. Ixv. 25). Sheep and lambs formed an impor- 
tant article of food (1 Sam. xxv. 18; 1 K. i. 19, iv. 
23; Ps. xliv. 11, &c.). The wool was used as 
clothing (Lev. xiii. 47; Deut. xxii. 11; Prov. xxxi. 
13; Job xxxi. 20, &c.). [Woot.] Trumpets may 
have been made of the horns of rams (Josh. vi. 4), 
though the rendering of the A. V. in this passage 
is generally thought to be incorrect. “ Rams’ 
skins dyed red’’ were used as a covering for the 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxv. 5). Sheep and lambs were 
sometimes paid as tribute (2 K. iii. 4). It is very 
striking to notice the immense numbers of sheep 
that were reared in Palestine in Biblical times: see 
for instance 1 Chr. v. 21; 2 Chr. xv. 11, xxx. 
24; 2K. iii. 4; Job xiii. 12. Especial mention 
is made of the sheep of Bozrah (Mic. ii. 12; 
Is. xxxiv. 6) in the land of Edom, a district well 
suited for pasturing sheep. “ Bashan and Gilead ” 
are also mentioned as pastures (Mic. vii. 14). 
“« Large parts of Carinel, Bashan, and Gilead, ’’ says 
Thomson (Land and Book, p. 205), “are at their 
proper seasons alive with countless flocks” (see 
also p. 331). “The flocks of Kedar’’ and “the 
rams of Nebaioth,’’ two sons of Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 
13) that settled in Arabia, are referred to in Is. lx. 7. 
Sheep-shearing is alluded to Gen. xxxi. 19, xxxviii. 
13; Deut. xv. 19; 1 Sam. xxv. 4; Is. liii. 7, &. 
Sheep-dogs were employed in Biblical times, as is 
evident from Job xxx. 1, “ the dogs of my flock.” 
From the manner in which they are spoken of by . 
the patriarch it is clear, as Thomson (Land and 
Book, p. 202) well observes, that the oriental shep- 
herd-dogs were very different animals from the 
sheep-dogs of our own land. The existing breed 
are described as being “a mean, sinister, ill-con- 
ditioned generation, which are kept at a distance, 
kicked about, and half-starved, with nothing noble 
or attractive about them.’’ They were, however, 
without doubt, useful to the shepherds, more espe- 
_{cially at night, in keeping off the wild beasts that 
‘| prowled about the hills and valleys (comp. ‘Theoc. 
{d. vy. 106). Shepherds in Palestine and the East 
generally go before their flocks, which they induce 
to follow by calling to them (comp. John x. 4; Ps. 
Ixxvii. 20, Ixxx. 1), though they also drove them 
(Gen. xxxiii. 13). (SHEPHERD.] It was usual 
amongst the ancient Jews to give names to sheep 
aud goats, as in England we do to our dairy cattle 
(see John x. 3). This practice prevailed amongst 
the ancient Greeks (see Theoc. /d. v. 103): — 
Ovn ard tas 8pvds otros 6 Kesvapos, d re Kuvaisa ; 

The following quotation from Hartley's Researches 
in Greece and the Levant, p. 321, is so strikingly 
illustrative of the allusions in John x. 1-16, that we 
cannot do better than quote it: ‘Having had my 
attention directed last night to the words in John 
x. 3, I asked my man if it was usual in Greece to 
give names to the sheep. He informed me that it 


b He drove out the man, and stationed his She- 
chinah of old between the two cherubim ” (Jerusal. 


Targum) ; DADS 1Dw>) (Heb. Bib.}. 


‘than (author of the Targum) was the first (Wolf. Bib. | See Patrick On Gen: iii. 24. 


Heb. 1i. 1169). 
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was, and that the sheep obeyed the shepherd when 
he called them by their names. This morning I 
had an opportunity of verifying the truth of this 
remark. Passing by a flock of sheep, I asked the 
shepherd the same question which I had put to 
the servant, and he gave me the same answer. I 
then bade him call one of his sheep. He did so, 
and it instantly left its pasturage and its compan- 
ions and ran up to the hands of the shepherd 
with signs of pleasure and with a prompt obedience 
which I had never before observed in any other 
animal. It is also true in this country that ‘a 
stranger will they not follow, but will flee from 
him.’ The shepherd told me that many of his 
sheep were still wild, that they had not yet learned 
their names, but that by teaching them they would 
all learn them.” See also Thomson (p 203): “ The 
shepherd calls sharply from time to time to remind 
the sheep of his presence; they know his voice and 
follow on; but if a stranger call they stop short, 
lift up their heads in alarm, and if it is repeated 
they turn and flee, because they know not the 
voice of a stranger.’ @ 





Broad-tailed Sheep. 


The common sheep of Syria and Palestine are 
the broad-tail (Ovis laticaudatus), and a variety of 
the conmon sheep of this country (Ovis aries) 
called the Bidoween according to Russell (Aleppo, 
ii. 147). The broad-tailed kind has long been 
reared in Syria. Aristotle, who lived more than 
2,000 years ago, expressly mentions Syrian sheep 
with tails a cubit wide. This or another variety of 
the species is also noticed by Herodotus (iii. 113) as 
occurring in Arabia. The fat tail of the sheep is 
probably alluded to in Lev. iii. 9, vii. 3, ete., as the 
fat and the whole rump that was to be taken off 
hard by the back-bone, and was to be consumed on 
the altar. The cooks in Syria use this mass of fat 
instead of Arab butter, which is often rancid (see 
Thomson, Land and Book, p. 97). [BuTrTer, 
Amer. ed. ] 





a * Dr, Thomson’s remarks in illustration of these 
traits of pastoral life in the East are very interesting 
(Land and Book, i. 303, 304). H. 

b None of the ‘instances cited by Jerome and others 
are exact parallels with that in question. The quota- 
tions adduced, with the exception of those which speak 
of painted images set before Spartan women inter con- 
cipiendum, refer to cases in which living animals them- 
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The whole passage in Gen. xtx. which bears on 
the subject of Jacob's stratagem with Laban’s 
is involved in considerable perplexity, and Jacob's 
conduct in this matter has been severely and un- 
compromisingly condemned by some writers. We 
touch upon the question briefly in its zodlogical 
bearing. It is altogether impossible to account for 
the complete success which attended Jacob’s device 
of setting peeled rods before the ewes and she-goats 
as they came to drink in the watering troughs, on 
natural grounds. The Greek fathers for the most 
part ascribe the result to the direct operation of the 
Deity, whereas Jerome and the Latin fathers regard 
it as a mere natural operation of the imagination, 
adducing as illustrations in point various devices 
that have been resorted to by the ancients in the 
cases of mares, asses, etc. (see Oppian, Cyneg. i. 
327, 357; Pliny, H. N. vii. 10, and the passages 
from Quintilian, Hippocrates, and Galen, as cited 
by Jerome, Grotius, and Bochart). Even granting 
the general truth of these instances, and acknowl- 
edging the curious effect which peculiar sights by 
the power of the imagination do occasionally pro- 
duce in the fetus of many animals, yet we must 
agree with the Greek fathers und ascribe the pro- 
duction of Jacob's spotted sheep and goats to Divine 
agency. The whole question has been carefully 
considered by Nitschmann (De Corylo Jacobi, in 
Thes. Nov. Theol. Phil. i. 202-206), from whom 
we quote the following passage: “ Fatemur itaque, 
cum Vossio aliisque piis viris, iam pecudum im- 
aginatwmem tantum fuisse causam adjucantem, ac 
plus in hoe negotio divine tribuendum esse virtuti, 
quae suo concursu sic debilem cause secunde vim 
adauxit ut quod ea sola secundum naturam pre- 
stare non valeret id divina benedictione supra na- 
turam prestaret;’’ and then Nitschmann cites the 
passage in Gen. xxxi. 5-13, where Jacob expressly 
states that his success was due to Divine interfer- 
ence; for it is hard to believe that Jacob is here 
uttering nothing but a tissue of falsehoods, which 
appears to be the opinion of Kalisch (/ist. and 
Crit. Comment. Gen. xxx. and xxxi.), who repre- 
sents the patriarch as “ unblushingly — 
frauds suggested by his fertile invention, and then 
abusing the authority of God in covering or justi- 
fying them.” We are aware that a still graver 
difficulty in the minds of some persons remains, if 
the above explanation be adopted; but we have no 
other alternative, for, as Patrick has observed, “let 
any shepherd now try this device, and he will not 
find it do what it did then by a Divine operation.” ® 
The greater difffculty alluded to is the supposing 
that God would have directly interfered to help Ja- 
cob to act fraudulently towards his uncle. But are 
we quite sure that there was any fraud, fairly called 
such, in the matter? Had Jacob not been thus 
aided, he might have remained the dupe of Laban's 
niggardly conduct all his days. He had his 
money-loving uncle faithfully for fourteen ; 
Laban confesses his cattle had increased consider- 
ably under Jacob's management; but all the return 
he got was unfair treatment and a constant desire 


selves, and not reflections of inanimate objects, were 
the cause of some marked peculiarity in the fetus. 
Rosenmiiller, however (Schol. in loc.), cites Hastfeer 
(De Re oviaria, German version, pp. 17, 80, 48, 46, 47) 
as a writer by whom the contrary opinion is con- 
firmed. We have been unable to gain acceas to this 
work. 
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on the part of Laban to strike a hard bargain with 
him (Gen. xxxi. 7). God vouchsafed to deliver 
Jacob out of the hands of his hard master, and to 
punish Laban for his cruelty, which He did by 
pointing out to Jacob how he could secure to him- 
self large flocks and abundant cattle. God was only 
helping Jacob to obtain that which justly belonged 
to him, but which Laban’s rapacity refused to 
grant. ‘+ Were it lawful,”’ says Stackhouse, “ for 
any private person to make reprisals, the injurious 
treatment Jacob had received from Laban, both in 
imposing a wife upon him and prolonging his servi- 
tude without wages, was enough to give him both 
the provocation and the privilege to do so. God 
Almighty, however, was pleased to take the deter- 
mination of the whole matter into his own hands.” 
This seems to us the best way of understanding 
this disputed subject.¢ 

The following Hebrew words occur as the names 
of sheep: JNS, JUNZ, NIS, or 723, a collec- 
tive noun to denote “a flock of sheep or goats,”’ 


to which is opposed the noun of unity, FTW, “a 
sheep” or “a goat,’ joined to a masc. where 
“rams "’ or “ he-goats " are signified, and with a 
fem. when “ewes ’’ or “ she-goats”’ are meant, 
though even in this case sometimes to a masc. (as 


in Gen. xxxi. 10): Os, “a ram;”" Sr, “a 
ewe; "” war or a, “a lamb,” or rather “a 
sheep of 3 year old or above,’’ opposed to 72%, 
“a sucking or very young lamb; "’ “YD is another 
term applied to a lamb as it skips (7D) in the 





parapet of bushes or branches, placed at the en- 
trance of caves, natural, or made for the purpose 
in the side of hills or rocky ledges. A porter kept 
ails the larger sheepfolds. [PorTER, Amer. 

A mistranslation in John x. 16, or at least am- 
biguity (“fold’’ being susceptible of a twofold 
sense), mars the exquisite beauty of the passage. 
Instead of “ there shall be one fold and one shep- 





@ We have considered this perplexing question in 
aceordance with the generally received opinion that 
the whole account is the work of one and the same 
author: at the same time, we must allow that there 
is strong probability that those portions of the narra- 
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As the sheep is an emblem of meekness, patience, 
and submission, it is expressly mentioned as typi- 
fying these qualities in the person of our blessed 
Lord (Is. liii. 7; Acts viii. 32, &.). The relation 
that exists between Christ, ‘the chief Shepherd,”’ 
and his members, is beautifully compared to that 
which in the East is so strikingly exhibited by the 
shepherds to their flocks (see Thomson, Land and 
Book, p. 203). W. H. 


* SHEEPCOTE. [SHeeEpPFovp.] 

* SHEEPFOLD. The original words for 
this expression in the Old Testament are *T7'T2, 
VDD, OMIEUD (dual, with reference to the 


troughs which divided them), and JN 11773, 
and in the N. T., abA} trav mpoBdrwy (John xi. 
1) and abAf and roluvn (the latter erroneously) 
(John x. 16). Sheepfolds as usually constructed 
in the East, according to Thomson (Land and 
Book, i. 299),are “ low, flat buildings, erected on 
the sheltered side of the valleys, and, when the 
nights are cold, the flocks are shut up in them, 
but in ordinary weather they are merely kept 
within the yard.” During the day of course they 
are led forth fo pasture by the shepherds. The 
folds “ are defended by a wide stone wall, crowned 
by sharp thorns which the wolf will rarely attempt 
to scale. The leopard and panther, however, when 
pressed with hunger, will overleap the thorny 
hedge,”’ and make havoc of the flock. Many little 


villages in Syria, especially in the Buka’a between 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, consist of sheepcotes or 
have sprung from them, and have the syllable 
Haush (herd-fold) prefixed to their names. In 
Greece 


the writer has seen folds built merely of a 


—< << — 


herd,” it should read: “and there shall be one 
flock, one shepherd.’’ The A. V. confuses adAn 
and woluyn, and we necessarily lose in any render- 
ing the alliterative succession of woluyn and wo- 
ufvy. The Saviour no doubt refers more immedi- 
ately in the figure to the union of Jews and Gentiles 
in the faith and blessings of the gospel. ‘+ Sheep- 
cote ’’ occurs in the A. V. three times interchange- 
ably with “ sheepfold.”’ H. 


tive which relate to Jacob’s stratagem with the 
‘peeled rods,” are attributable, not to the Elohistie 
or ancient source, but to the supplementary Jehovistie 
writer. 
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¢ SHEEP-MASTER (2 K. iii. 4). 
HERD. } 


SHEEP GATE, THE (RBM “YW: 4 
wvAN 77 xpoBatixh: porta gregis). One of the 
gates of Jerusalem as rebuilt by Nehemiah (Neh. 
iii. 1, 32; xii. 39). It stood between the tower of 
Meah and the chamber of the corner (iii. 32, 1) or 
gate of the guard-house (xii. 39, A. V. “ prison- 
gate’’). ‘The latter seems to have been at the 
angle formed by the junction of the wall of the city 
of David with that of the city of Jerusalem proper, 
having the Sheep Gate on the north of it. (See the 
diagram in p. 1322, vol. ii.) According to the view 
taken in the article JERUSALEM,? the city of Da- 
vid occupied a space on the mount Moriah about 
coinciding with that between the south wall of the 
platform of the Dome of the Rock and the south 
wall of the Haram es-Sherif. The position of the 
Sheep Gate may therefore have been on or near that 
of the Bub el-Kattdnin. Bertheau (Exeqg. Hand- 
buch, on Nehemiah, p. 144) is right in placing it 
on the east side of the city and on the north of the 
corner; but is wrong in placing it at the present 
St. Stephen's Gate, since no wall existed nearly so 
far to the east as that, till after the death of Christ. 
[J ERUSALEM. ] 

The pool which was near the Sheep Gate (John 
v. 2; A. V. inaccurately ‘ market’) was probably 
the present Hammdm esh-Shefu. G. 


SHEEP-MARKET, THE (John v. 2). 
The word “market”? is an interpolation of our 
translators, possibly after Luther, who has Schaf- 
haus. The words of the original are éx) rj rpo- 
Barixy, to which should probably be supplied not 
market but gate, wvAn, a8 in the LXX. version of 
the passages in Nehemiah quoted in the foregoing 
article. The Vulgate connects the poBari«h 
with the xoAuuBHOpa, and reads Probutica pis- 
cina; while the Syriac omits all mention of the 
sheep, and names only “a place of baptism.” 


[SHEP- 


* SHEETS, only in Judg. xiv. 12, 13, and there 
“shirts” in the margin. The Hebrew is ]*TO, 
elsewhere only in Prov. xxxi. 24 and Is. iii. 23, 
where the A. V. renders * fine linen.’” The LXX. 
has in the different places civddves or Bucciwa, 
and the Vulg. sindunes. It was something worn 
by men and women, as the above passages show, 
aud must have been an article of dress. It may 
have been a thin covering of linen worn next to the 
body as a shirt (Fiirst, Keil), or a loose night- 
wrapper thrown around one on taking off his other 
garments (Saalschutz). In the latter case it cor- 
responds nearly to the Greek givdéy (comp. Mark’s 
owddeva ex) yupvoi, xiv. 51). It formed part of 
the raiment which Samson was to give to the 
Philistines if they should discover his riddle within 
the appointed time (Judg. xiv. 12 ff). It was 
evidently at that period an article of value or lux- 
ury among the Philistines, as it was still later 
among the Hebrews (Is. iii. 23; Prov. xxxi. 24). 


@ ® Against this theory respecting the site of ‘ the 
city of David,’ eee under JERUSALEM, § iv., near the 
end (Amer. ed.). 8. W. 

b The character nearly resembles that of Samaritan 
MSS., although it is not quite identical with it. The 
Hebrew and Samaritan alphabets appear to be diver- 
gent representatives of some older form, as may be 
inferred from several of the letters. Thus the Beth 


SHEKEL 
Fiirst calls in question the commonly assumed af- 


finity between gw3déy and JTS (Lez. s. v.). 
H. 
* SHEFE’LAH. ([SEpPHE.a.]} 


SHEHARI’AH (FRM [Jehorah seeks): 
Xaapias; [Vat. Zapasa] " Alex. Zaapia: Soho- 
ria). A Benjamite, son of Jeroham (1 Chr. viii. 
26). 


SHEKEL. In a former article [MonrY] a 
full account has been given of the coins called 
shekels, which are found with inscriptions in the 
Samaritan? character: so that the present article 
will only contain notices of a few particulars relat- 
ing to the Jewish coinage which did not fall 
within the plan of the former. 

It may, in the first place, be desirable to men- 
tion, that although some shekels are found with 
Hebrew letters instead of Samaritan, these are un- 
doubtedly all forgeries. It is the more needful to 
make this statement, as in some books of high 
reputation, e. g. Walton's Polyglott, these shekels 
are engraved as if they were genuine. It is hardly 
necessary to suggest the reasons which may have 
led to this series of forgeries. But the difference 
between the two is not confined to the letters only; 
the Hebrew shekels are much larger and thinner 
than the Samaritan, so that a person might dis- 
tinguish them merely by the touch, even under s 
covering. 

Our attention is, in the next place, directed to 
the early notices of these shekels in Rabbinical 
writers. It might be supposed that in the Mishna, 
where one of the treatises bears the title of “ Sheka- 
lim,” or Shekels, we should find some information 
on the subject. But this treatise, being devoted to 
the consideration of the laws relating to the pay- 
ment of the half-shekel for the Temple, is of course 
useless for our purpose. 

Some references are given to the works of Rashi 
and Maimonides (contemporary writers of the 12th 
century) for information relative to shekels and the 
forms of Hebrew letters in ancient times; but the 
most important Rabbinical quotation given by 
Bayer is that from Ramban, i. e. Rabbt-Moses- 
Bar-Nachman, who lived about the commence- 
ment of the 13th century. He describes a shekel 
which he had seen, and of which the Cutheuns 
read the inscription with ease. The explanation 
which they gave of the inscription was, on one side: 
Shekel ha-Shekalim, “the shekel of shekels,”’ and 
on the other “ Jerusalem the Holy.” The former 
was doubtless a misinterpretation of the usual in- 
scription “the shekel of Israel;” but the latter 
corresponds with the inscription on our shekels 
(Bayer, De Numis. p. 11). In the 16th century 
Rk. Azarias de Rossi states that R. Moses Basula 
had arranged a Cuthean, t. e. Samaritan, alphabet 
from coins, and K. Muses Alaskar (of whom little 
is known) is quoted by Bayer as having read in | 
some Samaritan coins, “in such a year of the con- 
solation of Israel, in such a year of such a king.” 
And the same R. Azarias de Kossi (or de Adumim, 
as he is called by Bartolocci, Bibl. Radd. vol. iv. p. 


and several other letters are evidently identical in 


their origin. And the WW) (Shin) of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet is the same as that of the Samaritan; for if we 
make the two middle strokes of the Samaritan letter 
coalesce, it takes the Hebrew form. 
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158), in his D°I*Y TW, « The Light of the period. Several publications passed between them 


ie which it is unnecessary to enumerate, as ‘I'ychsen 
Eyes," (not Fons Oculorum, as Bayer translates gave a sunimary of his objections, in a small pam- 


it, which would require 7°)%, not “VWS%),) phlet, entitled O. G. Tychsen, De Numis He- 
discusses the Transfluvial or Samaritan letters, and | oraicis Inatribe, qua simul ad wuperas ll. FP. P. 
describes a shekel of Israel which he had seen. Bayer Uljectiones respondetur (Rostochii, 1791). 
But the most important passage of all is that in His first position is— That either (1) all the 
which this writer quotes the description of a shekel , coins, whether with Hebrew or Samaritan inscrip- 
seen by Ramban at St. Jean d'Acre, A. D. 1210. 


tions, are false, or (2) if any are genuine, they 
He gives inscriptions as above, “the Shekel of | belung to Barcoceba—p. 6. This he modifies 
Shekels,” and “ Jerusalem the Holy ;”” but he also | slightly in a subsequent part of the treatise, pp. 
determines the weight, which he makes about Au//’ | 52, 53, where he states it to be his conclusion (1) 
an ounce. that the Jews had no coined money before the time 
We find, therefore, that in early tinies shekels| of our Saviour; (2) that during the rebellion of 
were known to the Jewish Rabbis with Samaritan | Barcoceba (or Barcoziba), Samaritan money was 
inscriptions, corresponding with those now found coined either by the Samaritans to please the Jews, 
(except in one point, which is probably an error), | or by the Jews to please the Samaritans, and that 
and corresponding with them in weight. ‘Ihese| the Samaritan letters were used in order to make 
are important considerations in tracing the his-| the coins desirable as amulets! and (3) that the 
tory of this coinage, and we pass on now to the| coins attributed to Simon Maccabseus belong to 
earliest mention of these shekels by Christian writ-| this period. Tychsen has quoted some curious 
ers. We believe that W. Postell is the first Chris- | passayes,° but his arguments are wholly untenable. 
tian writer who saw and described a shekel. Ile| In the first place, no numismatis( can doubt the 
was a Parisian traveller who visited Jerusalem: yenuineness of the shekels attributed to Simon 
early in the 16th century. In a curious work pub- Maccabwus, or believe that they belong to the same 
lished by him in 1538, entitled Alphabetum Duo-| epuch as the coins of Barcoceba. But as Tychsen 
decim Linguarum, the following passage occurs. | never saw a shekel, he was nut a competent judge. 
After stating that the Samaritan alphabet was the| There is another consideration, which, if further 
original form of the Hebrew, he proceeds thus: — | demonstration were needed, would supply a very 
“| draw this inference from silver coins of great | strong argument. These coins were first made 
antiquity, which [ found among the Jews. ‘They } known to Europe through 1’ostell, who does not ap- 
set such store by them that I could not get one of | pear to have been aware of the description yiven of 
them (not otherwise worth a quincunx) for two| them in Kabbinical writers. The correspondence 
guld pieces. The Jews say they are of the fime of | of the newly-fuund coins with the earlier descrip- 
Sulumon, and they added that, hating the Samari-| tion is almost demonstrative. But they bear such 
tana as they do, worse than dogs, and never speak- | undoubted marks of genuineness, that no judve of 
ing to them, nothing endears these coins so much | ancient coins could doubt them for a moment. 
to them as the consideration that these characters | On the contrary, to a practical eye, those with //e- 
were once in their common usage, nature, as it) ee inscriptions bear undoubted marks of spuri- 
were, yearning after the things of old. ‘They say | ousness.¢ . 
that at Jerusalem, now called Chus or Chussem- 
barich, in the masonry and in the deepest part of 
the ruins, these coins are dug up daily.” 4 
Postell gives a very bad wood-cut of one of these 
shekels, but the inscription is correct. Ile was un- 
able to expluin the letters over the vase, which 
soon became the subject of a discussion among the 
learned men of Murope, which lasted for nearly two 
centuries. Their attempts to explain them are enu- 
merated by Bayer in his Treatise De Nunus He- 
brew Samaritans, which may be considered as the 
first work which placed the explanation of these 
coins on # satisfactory basis. But it would obvi- 
ously be useless here to record so many unsuc- 
cessful yuesses as Hayer enumerates. ‘The work of 
Bayer, although some of the authors nearly solved 
the problem, called forth an antagonist in Professor 
Tychsen of Rostock, a learned OUrientalist of that 








Among the symbols found on this series of coins 
is one which is considered to represent that which 
was called Ludab by the Jews. This term was ap- 
plied (gee Maimon. on the section of the Mishna 
called Mosh Hashanah, or Commencement of the 
Year, ch. vii. 1, and the Mishna itself in Succah, 


TTD, or Booths, ch. ii. 1, both of which passages 
are quoted by Bayer, De Num. p. 129) to the 
branches of the three trees mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 
40, which are thought to be the Palm, the Myrtle, 
and the Willow. ‘These, which were to be carried 
by the Israelites at the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, were 
usually accompanied by the fruit of the Citron, 
which is alsv found in this representation. Some- 
times two of these Ludabs are found together. At 
least such is the explanation given by some authori- 
ties of the symbols called in the article Monry by 


@ Postell appears to have arranged his Samaritan 
alphabet from these coins. 


6 He quotes, ¢.g., the following passage from the 
Jerusalem Talmud : JV (SW) WMnaw yawys 


(SS) tora 1S NDT 72; “Rerolv- 
tion (Samaritan) money, like that of Ben Coziba, does 
not defile.” The meaning of this ia not very obvious, 
nor does Tychsen’s explanation appear quite satistac- 
tory. He adds, ‘does not defile, if used as an amu- 
let.” We should rather inquire whether the expres- 
sion may not have some relation to that of " defiliug 
the hands,” as applied to the canonical books of the 


0. T. See Ginsburg, Commentary on the Song of 
Songs, p. 3. The word for polluting is ditferent, but 
the expressions may be analogous. But, on the other | 
hand, these coins are often perforated, which gives 
countenance to the notion that they were used as 
amulets. The passage is from the division of the 


Jerusalem Talmud entitled “JW “WYP, Maaser 
Shent, or “ The Second Tithe.” 

¢ The statement here inade will not be disputed by 
any practical numisinatist. I¢ is made on the au- 
thority of the late Mr. T. Burgon, of the British Mu- 
seum, whose knowledge and skill in these questions 
was known throughout Europe. 


ni 
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the name of Sheaves. The subject is involved in | 
much difficulty and obscurity, and we speak there- 
fore with some hesitation and diffidence, especially 
as experienced numismatists differ in their explana- 
tions. This explanation is, however, adopted by 
Bayer (De Num. pp. 128, 219, &c.), and by Cave- 
doni (But. Num. pp. 31, 32 of the German transla- 
tion, who adds references to 1 Macc. iv. 59; John 
x. 22), as he considers that the Lulad was in use 
at the Feast of the Dedication on the 25th day of 
the 9th month as well as at that of Tabernacles. 
He also refers to 2 Macc. i. 18, x. 6, 7, where the 
celebration of the Feast of Tabernacles is described, 
and the branches carried by the worshippers are 
specified. 

The symbol on the reverse of the shekels, repre- 
senting a twig with three buds, appears to bear 
more resemblance to the buds of the pomegranate 
than to any other plant. 

The following list is given by Cavedoni (p. 11 of 
the German translation) as an enumeration of adi 
the coins which can be attributed with any cer- 
tainty to Simon Maccabeeus. 

I. Shekels of three years, with the inscription 
Shekel Israel on the obverse with a vase, over 
which appears (1) an Aleph; (2) the letter Shin 
with a Beth; (3) the letter Shin with a Gimel. 

R. On the reverse is the twig with three buds, 
and the inscription Jerusalem Kedushah or Hak- 
kedushah.2 

II. The same as the above, only half the weight, 


which is indicated by the word ‘ST, chdisi, “a 


half.” These occur only in the first and second 
years. 
The above are silver. 


III. SSTT VATS FW, Shénath Ard’a Chatsi. 
The fourth year —a half. A Citron between two 
Lulabs. 

R. VS nba, Legeullath Tsion, “ Of the 
Liberation of Zion.” A palm-tree between two 
baskets of fruit. 

IV. YX YAS PW, Shénath Arod’a, 
Reli'a. The fourth year—a fourth. Two Lu- 
labs. 

R. JVWS mona — as before. Citron-fruit. 


V. YAMS FW, Shénath Arb’a. The fourth 
year. Lulub between two citrons. 


R. 7VS mba’, Legeullath Tsion, as before. 
The vase as on the shekel and half-shekel. 
These are of copper. 


‘ The other coins which belong to this series have 
been sufficiently illustrated in the article Monry. 
In the course of 1862 a work of considerable 

importance was published at Breslau hy Dr. M. A. 

Levy, entitled Geschichte der Jidischen Miinzen.© 

It appears likely to be useful in the elucidation of 

the questions relating to the Jewish coinage which 

have been touched upon in the present volume. 





a The spelling varies with the year. The shekel 
of the first year has only TWIT DOW; 
while those of the second and third years have the 


fuller form, PTW YYPTT msSw979, The 9 of the 


Jerusalem is important as showing that both modes 
of spelling were in use at the same time. 
+ From the time of its publication, it was not 
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There are one or two points on which it is desirable 
to state the views of the author, especially as he 
quotes coins which have only become known lately. 
Some coins have been described in the Rerue 
Numismatique (1860, p. 260 seg.), to which the 
name of Eleazar coins has been given. A coin was 
published some time ago by De Saulcy which is 
supposed by that author to be a counterfeit coin. 
It is scarcely legible, but it appears to contain 
the name Eleazar on one side, and that of 
Simon on the other. During the troubles which 
preceded the final destruction of Jerusalem, Eles- 
zar (the son of Simon), who was a priest, and 
Simon Ben Giora, were at the head of large fac- 
tions. It is suggested by Dr. Levy that money 
may have been struck which bore the names of 
both these leaders; but it seems scarcely probable, 
as they do not appear to have acted in concert. 
But a copper coin bas been published in the Aerue 
Numismatique which undoubtedly bears the in- 
scription of “ Eleazar the priest.’’ Its types are — 

I. A vase with one handle and the inscription 


WNIT “YON, «Eleazer the priest,” in 
Samaritan letters. 
R. A bunch of grapes with the inscription 


[osniws mosao arm smo, « year 
one of the redemption of Israel.’ 
Some silver coins also, first published by Reichardt, 
bear the same inscription on the obverse, under a 
palm-tree, but the letters run from left to right. 
The reverse bears the same type and inscription as 
the copper coins. 

These coius are attributed, as well as some that 
bear the name of Simon or Simeon, to the period 
of this first rebellion, by Dr. Levy. It is, however, 
quite clear that seme of the coins bearing similar 
inscriptions belong to-the period of Bar-cocab's 
rebellion (or Sarcoceda's ag the name is often 
spelt) under Hadrian, because they are stamped 
upon denarii of Trajan, his predecessor. The work 
of Dr. Levy will be found very useful as collecting 
together notices of all these coins, and throwing 
out very useful suggestions as to their attribution; 
but we must still look to further researches and 
fresh collections of these coins for full satisfaction 
on many points.¢ The attribution of the shekels 
and half-shekels to Simon Maccabseus may be con- 
sidered as well established, and several of the other 
coins described in the article MoNnry offer no 
grounds for hesitation or doubt. But still this 
series is very much isolated from other classes of 
coins, and the nature of the work hardly corresponds 
in some cases with the periods to which we are 
constrained from the existing evidence to attribute 
the coins. We must therefore still look for further 
light from future inquiries. Drawings of shekels 
are given in the article Monry. H. J. R. 


* SHE’LACH. ([SiLoan, THE Poot oF.] 


SHE'LAH (T12W [petition] : tnadp, (2 
Awy, Vat. Alex. in Num., Vat. 1 Chr. ii. 3; Comp. 


available for the article Money ; but [ am indebted to 
the author of that article for calling my atteution to 
this book. I was, however, unable to procure it until 
the article SHEKEL was in type. H. J. R. 

¢ The passage from the Jerusalem Talmad, quoted 
in a former note, is considered by Dr. Levy (p. 127), 
and a different explanation given. The word trans- 
lated by Tychsen “to pollute,” is translated by him 
* to pay” or “ redeem the the,” which seems better. 


SHELANITES, THE 


in Chr., ¥,Ad:] Sela). 1. The youngest son of 
Judah by the daughter of Shuah the Canaanite, 
and ancestor of the family of the SHELANITES 
(Gen. xxxviii. 5, 11, 14, 26, xlvi. 12; Num. xxvi. 
20; 1 Chr. ii. 3, iv. 21). Some of his descendants 
are enumerated in a remarkable passage, 1 Chr. iv. 
21-23. 

a. (Now: aad: Sale.) The proper hin of 


Pe name of SALAH the son of Arphaxad (1 Chr. 
i. 18, 24). 


SHELANITES, THE (°2, W577 [patr., see 
above]: 6 EnAwvi [Vat. -ves]: Selaite). The 
descendants of SHELAH 1 (Nam. xxvi. 20). 


SHELEMI‘AH (7IBYW [whom Jehovah 
repays}: Zereula; Alex. Zereuas; [FA. ere 

ia:} Salmins). 1. One of the sons of Bani who 
had warried a foreign wife in the time of Ezra 
(Ezr. x. 39). Called SELEMIAS in 1 Eadr. ix. 34. 

2. ([Gen.] Sereuia; Alex. Yeeusa; (Vat. Te- 
Acua; FA. TeAewsas:) Selemue.) The father of 
Hananiah (Neh. iii. 30), who assisted in restoring 
the wall of Jerusalem. If this Hananiah be the 
same as is mentioned in Neh. iii. 8, Shelemiah was 
one of the priests who made the sacred perfumes 
and incense. 

3. (Gen. Zereula; Vat. BrAeuia; FA. lere- 
pua: Ace. Selemuam.] A priest in the time of Ne- 
bemiah, who was made one of the treasurers over 
the treasuries of the Levitical tithes (Neh. xiii. 13). 

4. [XeAculas.] The father of Jehucal, or Jucal, 
in the time uf Zedekiah (Jer. xxxvii. 3). 

5. The father of Irijah, the captain of the ward 
who arrested Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvii. 13). In Jer. 
rxiviii. 1, his name appears in the lengthened form, 
like the following. 


6. arin lw : Lereula; [Vat. Yaraueia-}) 
The same as MESHELEMIAH and SHALLUM 8 (1 
Chr. xxvi. 14). 

7. ([Zereula, Alex. -yras, FA. -pesa:] Sele- 
mau.) Another of the sons of Hani who had 
married a foreign wife in the time of Ezra (kzr. x. 
41). 

8. (ZeAeulas; Alex. Zarayias: Selemia {or 
-as|.) Ancestor of Jehudi in the time of Jehoia- 
ar (Jer. xxxvi. 14). 

8. (Om. in LXX.) Son of Abdeel ; one of those 
who received the orders of Jehviakim to take Baruch 
and Jeremiah (Jer. xxxvi. 26). 


SHE’LEPH (aled4 [drawing out, plucking): 
fin Gen., Kom. Sareo, | in Chr., omits, with Vat.;] 
Alex. Zarep [in both]: Suleph ), Gen. x. 26; 1 
Chr. i. 20. The second in order of the sons of 
Joktan. The tribe which spruig from him has 
teen satisfactorily identified, both in modern and 
classical times; as well as the district of the Ye- 
men named after him. It has been shown in other 
articles [AKABIA; JOKTAN, etc.] that the evidence 
o Juktan's culonization of Southern Arabia is in- 
disputably proved, and that it has received the 
awent of critics. Sheleph is found where we should 
expect to meet with him, in the district (Mikh/af, 
as the ancient divisions of the Yemen are called by 

” 3 


the Arate) of Sulnf (fichany Murasid, 8. v.), 
which appears to be the same as Niebuhr's Siilfie 
(Deser. p. 215), written in bis map Selfia. He 


gives the Arabic Kathe, with the vowels prob- 
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ably Sulafeeyeh. Niebuhr says of it, “grande 
¢tendue de pays gouvernée par sept Schechs:’’ it 
is situate in N. lat. 14° 30’, and about 60 miles 
nearly south of San‘a. 

Besides this geographical trace of Sheleph, we 
have the tribe of Shelif or Shulaf, of which the 
first notice appeared in the Zeitschrift d. Deutschen 
Morgqenlandischen Gesellschnft, xi. 153, by Dr. 
Osiander, and to which we are indebted for the 
following information. Yakoot in the Moajam, s. 
v., says, “ Ks-Selif or Ks-Sulaf they are two ancient 
tribes of the tribes of Yemen; Hisham Ibn-Mo- 
hammed says they are the children of Yuktan (.Jok- 
tan); and Yuktan was the son of Eber the son of 
Salah the son of Arphaxad the son of Shem the 
son of Noah . .. . And a district in El-Yemen is 
named after the Sulaf.”’ El-Kalkasander (in the 
British Museum library) says, * E]-Sulaf, called 
also Beni-s-Silfan, a tribe of the descendants of 
Kahtan (Joktan). ... The name of their father 
has remained with them, and they are called Es- 
Sulaf: they are children of Es-Sulaf son of Yuktan 
who is Kahtan. . . . Es-Sulaf originally signifies’ 
one of the little ones of the partridge, and Es-Silfan 
is its plural: the tribe was named after that on ac- 
count of tranalation.”” Yikoot also says (s. v. 
Muntabik) that El-Muntabik was an idol belong- 
ing to Ks-Sulaf. Finally, according to the Kamoos 
(and the Lubb-el-Lubab, cited in the Mardsid, s. 
v.), Sulaf was a branch-tribe of Dhu-l-Kilaa; [a 
Himyerite family or tribe (Caussin, Fssdi i. 113), 
not to be confounded with the later king or Tub- 
baa of that name. ] 

This identification is conclusively satisfactory, 
especially when we recollect that Hazarmaveth 
(Hadramawt), Sheba (Seba), and other Joktanite 
names are in the immediate neighborhood. It is 
strengthened, if further evidence were required, by 
the classical mention of the Zadarnvol, Salapeni, 
also written "AAarnvol, Alapeni (Ptol. vi. 7). Bo- 
chart puts forward this people, with rare brevity. 
The more recent researches in Arabic MSS. have, 
as we have shown, confirmed in this instance his 
theory; for we do not lay much stress on the point 
that Ptoleiny’s Salapeni are placed by him in N. 
lat. 22°, E. S. P. 


SHE’LESH (YW [triad, Ges]: terats: 
[Vat. Zeun:] Selles). One of the sons of Helem 
the brother of Shamer (1 Chr. vii. 35). 


SHEL/OMI ( 29 [ pucific] : Zereut [Vat. 
-ner]: Salomi). Father of Ahibud, the prince of 
the tribe of Asher (Num. xxxiv. 27). 


SHEL/OMITH (mei oui [lore of peace]: 
Larwuel@: Salumith). 1. The daughter of Dibri 
of the tribe of Dan (Lev. xxiv. 11). She had 
married an Egyptian, and their son was stoned for 


blasphemy. 

2. (SarmpeGi, [Vat. -Be1; Comp. Sarmule:] 
Salomith.) The daughter of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. 
iii. 19). 


3. (Sardwuwd; Alex. Sadrouuw8.) Chief of the 
Izharites, one of the four families of the sons of 
Kohath (1 Chr. xxiii. 18). He is called SHELO- 
MOTH in 1 Chr. xxiv. 22. 


4. (ANY; Keri Pew i in 1 Chr. xxvi. 


25; Fonte in 1 Chr. xxvi. 26; eee i in 1 
Chr. xxvi. 28: (SarmudO:] Selemith.) A de 
scendant of Eliezer the son of Moses, who with his 
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brethren had charge of the treasures dedicated for 
the Temple in the reign of David. 


5. (AIDUW; Keri DOW: zarcwule; 


[Vat. AAwGeu;] Alex. Yarwperd: “Salomith.) A 
Gershonite, son of Shimei (1 Chr. xxiii. 9). 
«Shimei”’ is probably a mistake, as Shelomith and 
his brothers are afterwards described as chief of the 
fathers of Laadan, who was the brother of Shimei, 
and the sons of Shimei are then enumerated. 


6. IW : seapote [Vat. -rci] ; Alex. 
Yargemmovd: Selumith.) According to the present 
text, the sons of Shelomith, with the son of Josi- 
phiah at their head, returned from Babylon with 
Ezra (Kzr. viii. 10). There appears, however, to 
be an omission, which may be supplied from the 
LXX., and the true reading is probably, “ Of the 
sons of Bani, Shelomith the son of Josiphiah."’ 
See also 1 Esdr. viii. 36, where he is called “« Assa- 
LIMOTH son of Josaphias.”’ 


SHEL’OMOTH (MOND [love of peace]: 
Zadwpdd: Salemoth). The same as SHELOMITH 
3 (1 Chr. xxiv. 22). | 


SHELU’MIEL (ONS DW [friend of Gor): 
ZarapihaA: Salamiel). The 1 son of Zurishaddai, 
and prince of the tribe of Simeon at the time of 
the Exodus. He had 59,300 men under him 
(Num. i. 6, ii. 12, vii. 36, 41, x. 19). In Judith 
(viii. 1) he is called SAMAEL. 


SHEM (op [name, sign]: Shu: Sem). The 
eldest son of Noah, born (Gen. v. 32) when his 
father had attained the age of 500 years. He was 
98 years old, married, and childless, at the time of 
the Klood. After it, he, with his father, brothers, 
sisters-in-law, and wife, received the blessing of 
God (ix. 1), and entered into the covenant. Two 
years afterwards he became the father of Arphaxad 
(xi. 10), and other children were born to him sub- 
sequently. With the help of his brother Japheth, 
he covered the nakedness of their father, which Ca- 
naan and Ham did not care to hide. In the 
prophecy of Noah which is connected with this in- 
cident (ix. 25-27), the first blessing falls on Shem. 
He died at the age of 600 years. 

Assuming that the years ascribed to the patri- 
archs in the present copies of the Hebrew Bible are 
correct, it appears that Methuselah, who in his first 
243 veara was contemporary with Adam, had still 
nearly 100 years of his long life to run after Shem 
was born. And when Shem died, Abraham was 
148 years old, and Isaac had been 9 years married. 
There are, therefore, but two links — Methuselah 
and Shem — between Adam and Isaac. So that 
the early records of the Creation and the Fall of 
Man, which came down to Isaac, would challenge 
(apart from their inspiration) the same contidence 
which is readily yielded to a tale that reaches the 
hearer through two well-known persons between 
himself and the orivinal chief actor in the events 
related. 

There is no chronological improbability in that an- 
cient Jewish tradition which brings Shem and Abra- 
hain into personal conference. [MELCHIZEDEK.] 

A mistake in translating x. 21. which is admit- 
ted into the Septuagint, and is followed by the A. 
V. and Luther, has suggested the supposition that 
Shem was youuger than Japheth (see A. Pfeifferi 
Opera, p. 30). There cah be, however, no doubt 
(see Rosenmiiller, in loc., with whom Gesenius, 
Thesaurus, p. 1433, seems to agree) that the trans- 


a 
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lation ought to be, according to gramniatical rule, 
‘‘ the elder brother of Japheth.” In the six places 
(v. 32, vi. 10, vii. 18, ix. 18, x. 1; 1 Chr. i. 4) 
where the three sons of Noah are named tovether, 
precedence is uniformly assigned to Shem. In ch. 
x. the descendants of Ham and Japheth are enu- 
merated first, possibly because the sacred historian, 
regarding the Shemitic people as his proper subject, 
took the earliest opportunity to disencumber his 
narrative of a digression. The verse v. 32 com- 
pared with xi. 10 may be fairly understood to mean 
that the three sons of Noah were born after their 
father had attained the age of 500 years; but it 
cannot be reasonably inferred from thence either 
that Shem was the second son, or that they were 
all born in one year. 

The portion of the earth occupied by the de- 
scendants of Shem (x. 21-31) intersects the por- 
tions of Japheth and Ham, and stretches in an un- 
interrupted line from the Mediterranean Sea to the 
Indian Ocean. Beginning at its northwestern ex- 
tremity with Lydia (according to all ancient author- 
ities, thouzh doubted by Michaelis ; see Gesen. 
Thes. p. 745), it includes Syria (Aram), Chaldeea 
(Arphaxad), parts of Assyria (Asshur), of Persia 
(Elam), and of the Arabian Peninsula (Joktan). 
The various questions connected with the disper- 
sion of the Shemitic people are discussed in the 
article SueMItTiC LANGUAGES. 

The servitude of Canaan under Shem, predicted 
by Noah (ix. 26), was fulfilled primarily in the 
subjugation of the people of Palestine (Josh. xxiii. 
4, and 2 Chr. viii. 7, 8). It is doubtful whether 
in verse 27 (rod or Japheth is mentioned as the 
dweller in the tents of Shem: in the former sense 
the verse may refer to the special presence of God 
with the Jews, and to the descent of Christ from 
them; or, in the latter sense, to the occupation of 
Palestine and adjacent countries by the Romans, 
and (spiritually understood) to the accession of the 
Gentiles to the Church of God (Eph. iii. 6). See A. 
Pfeitferi Opera, p. 40; Newton, On the Prophecies, 
Diss. i. W. T. B. 

SHE’MA (pw [hearing, rumor]: [in Josh.] 
Zaduda; Alex. Sanaa: [in 1 Chr., Rom. Sauad, 
Vat. Alex. Zeuaa:] Same). One of the towns of 
Judah. It lay in the region of the south, and is 
named between AMAM and MOLADAH (Josh. xv. 
26). Inthe list of the towns of Simeon selected 
from those in the south of Judah, Sheba takes the 
place of Shema, probably by an error of transcrip- 
tion or a chauge of pronunciation. The genesloy- 
ical lists of 1 Chr. (ii. 43, 44) inform us that Shema 
originally proceeded from Hebron, and in its turn 
colonized Maon. G. 


SHE’MA (DEW [rumor]: Zaud: Samma). 


1. A Reubenite, ancestor of Bela (1 Chr. v. 8). 

2. (Sama.) Sou of Elpaal, and one of the heads 
of the fathers of the inhabitants of Aijalon who 
drove out the inhabitants of Gath (1 Chr. viii. 13). 
Prohably the same as SHiMHT. 

3. (Sauatas: Semeia.) One of those who stood 
at Ezra's right hand when he read the Law to the 
people (Neh. viii. 4). Called Samus, 1 Eadr. ix. 
43. 


SHEM’AAH (YW [fem., see above]: 
"Aoud: [Vat.] FA. Aua; (Alex. Sauaa:] Samaa). 
A Benjamite of Gibeah, and father of Ahiezer and 
Joash, two warriors of their tribe who joined David 
at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii. 3). His name is written 
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SHEMAIAH 


with the article, and is properly ‘* Haashemaah.” 
The margin of A. V. gives “ Hasmaah."’ 


SHEMA/‘TIAH [3 syl.] (TMYpow (Jehovah 
hears}: Zaualas; [Vat. in 1 Chr. xii, Sauparas:] 
Semeias). 1. A prophet in the reiyn of Kehoboam. 
When the king had assembled 180,000 men of Ben- 
jamin and Judah to reconquer the northern king- 
dom after its revolt, Shemaiah was coimmissioned 
to charve them to return to their homes, and not 
to war avainst their brethren (1 K. xii. 22; 2 Chr. 
xi. 2). His second and last appearance upon the 
stage was upon the occasion of the invasion of Judah 
and sieve of Jerusalem by Shishak king of Egypt. 
His message was then one of comfort, to assure the 
princes of Judah that the punishment of their 
idolatry should not come by the hand of Shishak 
(2 Chr. xii. 5, 7). This event is in the order of 
narrative subsequent to the first, but from some 
circumstances it would seem to have occurred befure 
the disruption of the two kingdoms. Compare xii. 
1, where the people of Rehoboam are called * Israel,”’ 
and xii. 5, 6, where the princes are called indiffer- 
ently “of Judah and ‘of Israel."". He wrote a 
chronicle containing the events of Rehoboam’s reign 
(2 Chr. xii. 15). In 2 Chr. xi. 2 his name is 


given in the lengthened form WYP. 


2. (Sauata; [in Neh., FA. Zexera:] Semeia, 
Semain.) The son of Shechaniah, among the de- 
scendants of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. iii. 22). He was 
keeper of the east gate of the city, and assisted 
Nehemiah in restoring the wall (Neh. iii. 29). Lord 
A. Hervey (Geneal. p. 107) proposes to omit the 
words at the beginning of 1 Chr. iii. 22 as spurious, 
and to consider Shemaiah identical with SHIMEI 
5, the brother of Zerubbabel. 

3. (Xauaias; (Vat. Suuewy:] Samaia.) An- 
cestor of Ziza, a prince of the tribe of Simeon (1 
Chr. iv. 37). Perbaps the same as SHIMEI 6. 

4. (Senet; [Vat. Seneer; Alex. Seneuw:) Sa- 
mia.) Son of Joela Reubenite; perhaps the same 
as SHEMA (1 Chr. v. 4). See JOEL 5. 

5. (Sauata; Semeia.) Son of Hasshub, a Me- 
rarite Levite who lived in Jerusalem after the 
Captivity (1 Chr. ix. 14; Neh. xi. 15), and had 
oversight of the outward business of the house of 
God. 

6. (Saula: [Vat. Zanera; Alex. Yaucas: Se- 
meia.]) Father of Obadiah, or Abda, a Levite who 
returned to Jerusalem after the Captivity (1 Chr. 
ix. 16). He is elsewhere called SHAMMUA (Neh. 
xi. 17). 

7. (Zeuet, Zeuala; [Vat. Sayaas; FA. Za- 
peas, Sauaias:| Alex. Ocuaia, Zeuera: Semetas.) 
Son of Elizaphan, and chief of his house in the 
reign of David (1 Chr. xv. 8, 11). He took part 
in the ceremonial with which the king brought the 
Ark from the house of Obed-edom. 

8. (Eapuatas; Alex. Sappasas: [Semeics.]) A 
Levite, son of Nethaneel, and also a scribe in the 
time of David. He registered the divisions of the 
priests by lot into twenty-four orders (1 Chr. xxiv. 6). 

9. (Xauaias; [Rom. Vat. ver. 7, Zauat;} Alex. 
Xaueias: [Semeits, Semei.]) The eldest son of 
Obed-edom the Gittite. He and his brethren and 
his sons were gate-keepers of the Temple (1 Chr. 
xxvi. 4, 6, 7). ° 

10. ([Xaualas;] Alex. Zaueas: [Semetas.]}) 
A descendant of Jeduthun the singer who lived in 
the reign of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 14). He as- 
sisted in the purification of the Temple and the 
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reformation of the service, and with Uzziel repre- 
sented his family on that occasion. 

ll. (Sauata; Alex. Zauaera: Samuaias.) One 
of the sons of Adonikam who returned in the second 
caravan with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 13). Called SAMAIAS 
in 1 Esdr. viii. 39. 

12, (Sepetas; [ Vat. Zayas :] Semeics. ) 
One of the ‘heads’? whom Ezra sent for to his 
camp by the river of Ahava, for the purpose of ob- 
taining Levites and ministers for the Temple from 
“the place Casiphia"’ (Ezr. viii. 16). Called Mas- 
MAN in 1 Eadr. viii. 43. 

13. (Sauata: Semeia.) A priest of the family 
of Harim, who put away his foreign wife at Ezra‘s 
bidding (Ezr. x. 21). He is called SAmMeius in 
1 Esdr. ix. 21. 

14. (Xapuuias; [Vat. Zauaiai FA. Seuea :} 
Semeias.) A layman of Israel, son of another Ha- 
rim, who also had married a foreigner (kzr.x 31). 
Called SABBEUS in 1 Esdr. ix. 32. 

15. (Seuet: (Vat. FA. Senees: Semarcs.]) Son 
of Delaiah the son of Mehetabeel, a prophet in the 
time of Nehemiah, who was bribed by Sanballat 
and his confederates to frighten the Jews from their 
task of rebuilding the wall, and to put Nehemiah 
in fear (Neh. vi. 10). In his assumed terror he 
appears to have shut up his house and to have pro- 
posed that all should retire into the Temple and 
close the doors. 

16. (Sauata, Xeulas; Alex. (rather FA.3] Ze- 
peias in Neh. xii. (6, 18; Vat. Alex. FA.! omit, 
and so Rom. ver. 6; in Neh. xii. 35, Sapata:] Se- 
meia, [Samaia or -as.]) The head of a priestly 
house who signed the covenant with Nehemiah 
(Neh. x. 8). His family went up with Zerubbabel, 
and were represented in the time of Joiakim by Je- 
honathan (Neh. xii. 6, 18). Probably the same 
who is mentioned again in Neh. xii. 35. 

17. (Sauatas; [Vat. Alex. Zapasa:] Alex. Zaa- 
paias: [Semeia.]) One of the princes of Judah 
who went in procession with Ezra, in the right 
hand of the two thanksgiving companies who cele- 
brated the solemn dedication of the wall of Jeru- 
salem (Neh. xii. 34). 

18. (Sauata: [Semeir.]) One of the choir who 
took part in the procession with which the dedica- 
tion of the new wall of Jerusalem by Ezra was ac- 
companied (Neh. xii. 36). He appears to have been 


'a Gershonite Levite, and descendant of Asaph, for 


reasons which are given under MATTANIAH 2. 


19. (Om. in Vat. MS, [also Rom. Alex. FA.!]; 
Alex. [rather FA.3] Zeueias.) <A priest who blew 
a trumpet on the same occasion (Neh. xii. 42). 

20. (Zauaias: [I'A. Sapeas:] Semetas.) She- 
maiah the Nehelamite, a false prophet in the time 
of Jeremiah. He prophesied to the people of the 
Captivity in the name of Jehovah, and attempted 
to counteract the influence of Jeremiah’s advice that 
they should settle quietly in the land of their exile, 
build houses, plant vineyards, and wait patiently for 
the period of their return at the end of seventy 
years. His animosity to Jeremiah exhibited itself 
iu the more active form of a letter to the high-priest 
Zephaniah, urging him to exercise the functions of 
his ottice, and lay the prophet in prison and in the 
stocks. The letter was read by Zephaniah to Jer- 
emiah, who instantly pronounced the message of 
doom against Shemaiah for his presumption, that 
he should have none of his family to dwell among 
the people, and that himself should not live to see 
their return from captivity (Jer. xxix. 24-32). His 
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name is written in ver. 24 in the lengthened form 


TTY. 

a1. (Zayalas; [ Vat. ovas; Alex. Yauov- 
ias-}) <A Levite in the ik year of Jehoshaphat, 
who was sent with other Levites, accompanied by 
two priests and some of the princes of Judah, to 
teach the people the book of the Law (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

22. (Zepets [ Vat. Zener: ] Semetas.) One of 
the Levites in the reign of Hezekiah, who were 
placed in the cities of the priests to distribute the 
tithes among their brethren (2 Chr. xxxi. 15). 

23. (Zaualas.) A levite in the reign of Josiah, 
who assisted at the solemn passover (2 Chr. xxxv. 9). 
He is called the brother of Conaniah, and in 2 Chr. 
xxxi. 12 we find Cononiah and Shimei his brother 
mentioned in the reign of Hezekiah as chief Levites; 
but if Cononiah and Conaninh are the names of 
persons and not of families, they cannot be identical, 
nor can Shemaiah be the same as Shimei, who 
lived at least eighty-five years before him. 

24. ({[FA. Maceas:] Semet.) The father of 
Urijah of Kirjath-jearim (Jer. xxvi. 20). 

25. (Xereulas; FA. Zed5exias; (Comp. Se- 
petas:] Semeias.) The father of Delaiah (Jer. 
xxxvi. 12). W.A. W. 


SHEMARI'AH Giana): [whom Jehovah 
keeps]: Xapapata: Alex. [FA.] Zapapia: Sama- 
ria). 1. One of the Benjamite warriors, “ helpers 
of the battle,’’ who came to David at Ziklag (1 Chr. 
xii. a 

2. (TTD: Zapapla [Vat. -peca}: Sama- 
rigs} One of the family of Harim, a layman of 
Israel, who put away his foreign wife in the time 
of Ezra (fizr. x. 32). 

3. ([Vat. FA. Zauapea; Alex. Lapaperas:] 
Semeria.) One of the family of Bani, under the 
same circunistances as the preceding (Ezr. x. 41), 


SHEME’BER (MBNy (lofty fight, Ges.]: 
ZupoBép: Semeber). King of Zeboim, and ally 
of the king of Sodom when he was attacked by the 
northeastern invaders under Chedorlaomer (Gen. 
xiv. 2). The Sam. Text and Version give “ She- 
mebel."’ 

SHE’MER (MEW [kept, thence lees of wine]: 
Zeunp; [Vat. once Zapnp: ] Somer). The owner 
of the hill on which the city of Samaria was built 
(1 K. xvi. 24), and after whom it was called Sho- 
meron by its founder Omri, who bought the site for 
two silver talents. We should rather have expected 
that the name of the city would have been S/imron, 
from Shemer; for Shomeron would bave been the 
name given after an owner Shomer. This latter 
form, which: occurs 1 Chr. vii. 32, appears to be 
that adupted by the Vulgate and Syriac, who read 
Sumer and Shomir respectively; but the Vat. MS. 
of the LX.X. retains the present form “ Shemer,”’ 
and changes the name of the city to Jenepwy or Xe- 
pnp (so Rom., but Vat. Zaunpwy). W. A.W. 


SHEMIDA (yw [ fame of knowledge}: 
Zupadp, Luuaplu [Ve at. -pem); Alex. Xepipae in 
Josh.: Semida). A son of Gilead, and ancestor of 
the family of the Shemidaites (Num. xxvi. 32; Josh. 
xvii. 2). Called SUEMIDAH in the [later editions 
of the] A. V. of 1 Chr. vii. 19. 

SHEMI’DAH wopey [see above]: Zeuspd; 
[Vat. Senerpa:] Semi The same as Shemida 


the son of Gilead (1 Chr. vii. 19). [The name is 
here spelled Shemida in A. V. ed. 1611. — A.] 


SHEMIRAMOTH 


SHEMI'‘DAITES, THE (oY POW 
[patr., above}: é Zupaepl { Vat. -pet): Semituite). 
‘The descendants of Shemida the son of Gilead 
(Num. xxvi. 32). They obtained their lot among 
the male children of Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 2). 


SHEMINITH (FVIMMWI [the eighth, see 
below}). The title of Ps. vi. contains a direction 
to the leader of the stringed instruments of the 
Temple choir concerning the manner in which the 
Psalm was to be sung. ‘To the chief Musician 
on Neginoth upon Sheminith,” or ‘the eicbth,” 
ag the margin of the A. V. has it. A similar di- 
rection is found in the title of Ps. xii. The LXX. 
in both passages renders iatp ris dySdns, and 
the Vulyate pro octard. The Geneva Version gives 
‘upon the eighth tune.’’ Referring to 1 Chr. xv. 
21, we find certain Levites were appointed by David 
to play “ with harps on the Sheminith,’’ which the 
Vulgate renders as above, and the LXX. by aua- 
oevi@, which is merely a corruption of the Hebrew. 
The Geneva Version explains in the margin, * which 
was the eighth tune, over the which he that was 
the most excellent had charge.'’ As we know 
nothing whatever of the music of the Hebrews, all 
conjectures as to the meaning of their musical terms 
are necessarily vague and contradictory. With re- 
spect to Sheminith, most Rabbinical writers, as 
Rashi and Aben Ezra, follow the ‘Targum on the 
Psalms in regarding it as a harp with eight strings; 
but this has no foundation, and depends upon a 
misconstruction of 1 Chr. xv.21. Gesenius ( Thes. 


s. v. T1333) says it denotes the bass, in opposition 
to Alamoth (1 Chr. xv. 20), which signifies the 
treble. But as the meaning of Alamoth itself is 
very obscure, we cannot make use of it for deter- 
mining the meaning of a term which, though dis- 
tinct from, is not necessarily contrasted with it. 
Others, with the author of Shilte Huggibborim, in- 
terpret ‘the sheminith"’ aa the octave; but there 
is no evidence that the ancient Hebrews were ac- 
quainted with the octave as understood by our 
selves. On comparing the manner in which the 
word occurs in the titles of the two psalms already 
mentioned, with the position of the terms Aijeleth 
Shahar, Gittith, Jonath-elem-rechokim, ete., in 
other psalms, which are generally regarded as in- 
dicating the melody to be employed by the singers, 
it seems must probable that Sheminith is of the 
same kind, and denotes a certain air kuown as the 
eighth, or a certain key in which the psalm was 
to be sung. Maurer (Comm. in Ps. vi.) regards 
Sheminith as an instrument of deep tone like the 
violoncello, while Alamoth he compares with the 
violin; and such also appears to be the view taken 
by Junius and Tremellius. It is impossible in such 
a case to do more than point to the most probable 
conjecture. WA. W. 


SHEMIR’AMOTH (MOTD [name 


most high, Gea., name of the height = Jehovah, 
First]: Leuipazcsd; Alex. X:uipauw6, 1 Chr. xv. 
18; [Vat.] FA. Zepeipapw, 1 Chr. xv. 18; [ Vat. 
Zapeipauwher@, FA. Zenipaywbe0, 1 Chr. xv.] 
20; [Vat. ZapapeinwO, FA.) Zauopisw@, 1 Chr. 
xvi. 5: Semiramoth). 1. A Levite of the second 
degree, appointed to play with a psaltery “on Ala- 
moth,” in the choir formed by David. He was in 
the division which Asaph led with cymbals (1 Chr. 
xv. 18, 20, xvi. 5). 


2. (Xepupaund; [Vat. Xanerpayed.}) A Le 


SHEMITIC LANGUAGES AND WRITING 


vite in the reign of Jehoshaphat, who was sent 
with others through the cities of Judah to teach 
the book of the Law to the people (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 


SHEMIT’IC LANGUAGES and WRIT- 
ING. Intrropuction, §§ 1-5. —1. The expres- 
sions, ‘*Shemitic family,’’ and “ Shemitic lan- 
guages,"’ are Lased, as is well known, on a reference 
to Gen. x. 21 ff (See Sres.] Subsequently, 
the obvious inaccuracy of the expression has led to 
an attempt to substitute others, such as Western 
Asiatic, or Syro-Arabic — this last a happily chosen 
desivnation, as bringing at once before us the two 
geographical extremes of this family of languages. 
But the earlier, though incorrect one, has main- 
tained its ground: and for purposes of convenience 
we shall continue to use it. 

2. It is impossible to lay down with accuracy 
the boundaries of the area occupied by the tribes 
employing so-called Shemitic dialects. Various 
disturbing causes led to fluctuations, especially (as 
on the northern side) in the neiyhborhood of rest- 
less Aryan tribes. For general purposes, the high- 
lands of Armenia may be taken as the northern 
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3. Varieties of the great Shemitic languave- 
family are to be found in use in the following 
localities within the area named. In those ordi- 
narily known as Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, 
and Assyria, there prevailed Aramaic dialects of 
different kinds, e. g. Biblical Chaldaic — that of 
the Turgums and of the Syriac versions of Scrip- 
ture — to which may be added other varieties of 
the same stock — such as that of the Palmyrere 
inscriptions — and of different Sabian fragmenta. 
Along the Mediterranean seaboard, and among the 
tribes settled in Canaan, must be placed the home 
of the language of the canonical books of the Old 
Testament, among which were interspersed some 
relics of that of the Pheenicians. In the south, 
amid the seclusion of Arabia, was preserved the 
dialect destined at a subsequent period so widely 
to surpass its sisters in the extent of territory over 
which it is spoken. A variety, allied to this last, 
is found to have been domiciliated for a long time 
Abyssinia. 

In addition to the singular tenacity and exclu- 
siveness of the Shemitic character, as tending to 


boundary — the river Tigris and the ranges beyond | preserve unaltered the main features of their lan- 


it as the eastern — and the Red Sea, the Levant, 
and certain portions of Asia Minor as the western. 
Within these limits lies the proper home of the 
Shemitic family, which has exercised so mighty an 
influence on the history of the world. The area 
named may seem small, in comparison with the 
wider regions occupied by the Aryan stock. Lut 
its geographical position in respect of so much of 
the old world — its two noble rivers, alike facilita- 
ting foreign and internal intercourse — the extent 
of seaboard and desert, presenting long lines of 
protection against foreign invasion — have proved 
eminently favorable to the undisturbed growth and 
development of this family of languages, as well as 
investing some branches (at certain periods of their 
history) with very considerable influence abroad. 


guage, we may allow a good deal for the tolerably 
uniform climate of their geographical locations. 
But (as compared with variations from the parent 
stock in the Japhetian family), in the case of the 
Shemitic, the adherence to the original type is very 
remarkable. ‘Turn where we will, fro) whatever 
causes springing, the same tenacity is discernible — 
whether we look to the simple pastoral tribes of the 
wilderness — the fierce and rapacious inhabitants 
of niuuntain regions — the craftsmen of cities, the 
tillers of the soil, or the traffickers in distant marts 
and havens.¢ 

The following table is taken from Professor M. 
Miiller's late volume On the Science of Language 
(p. 381)—a volume equally remarkable for re- 
search, fidelity, and graphic description: — 


GeneaLocicaL TABLE or THe Saemrric FamiLy or LaNGuades. 


Living Languages. Dead Languages. Classics. 
Dialects of Arabic. Ethiopic . . . eve gE eas or i 
Amharic . Himyaritic Inscriptions ~ . . . JSouthern, | 2 

Biblical Hebrew . 1. + yHebraic, | g 
The Jews Samaritan Pentateuch. . ice Te oan 1 or fia 
Carthaginian-Phoenician Inscriptions bo: ty am Se Middle. g 
Chaldee, Masota, Talmud, Targum, Biblical Chaldee : Aramaic, | 3 
Neo-Syriac . = (Peshito, 2d cent. A.D.) . i ae Se or F 
Cuneiform Inscriptions of Babylon ain Nineveh . Northern. } 2 


Few inquiries would be more* interesting, were 
sufficiently trustworthy means at hand, than that 
into the original Shemitic dialect, and as to 
whether or not the Aramaic was — not only in the 
first instance, but more long and widely than we 
ordinarily suppose — the principal means of inter- 
communication among all tribes of Shemitic origin, 
with the exception perhaps of those of the Arabian 
peninsula. The historical books of the Old Testa- 
ment show plainly, that between the occupation of 
Canaan and the victories of Nebuchadnezzar, many 





@ Tae dénomination de sémitiques ne peut avoir 
d'inconvénient, du mement qu’on la prend comme 
une simple appellation conventionnelle et que l'on 
s'est expliqueé sur ce qu’elle renferme de profondément 
inexact " (Renan, Hist. Gén. des Langues Sémitiques, 
i. 2). Mnglish scholars have lately adopted, from the 
French, the form “Semitic;” but there is no reason 


causes led to the extension of the Aramaic, to the 
restriction of pure Hebrew. But there is much 
that is probable in the notion held by more than 
one scholar, that the spoken dialect of the Shemitic 
tribes external to Arabia (in the earliest periods of 
their history) closely resembled, or was in fact a 
better variety of Aramaic. This nvtion is cor- 
roborated by the traces still discernible in the 
Scriptures of Aramaisms, where the language (as 
in poetical fragments) would seem to have been 
preserved in a form most nearly resembling its 


why we should abandon the Hebrew sound because 
the French find the pronunciation difficult. 
® Bertheau, in Herzog's Real-Encyklopadie, v. 609, 
6138; First, Lehreebuude der Aramaischen Itiome, § 1. 
¢ Scholz, Hialertung in das A. T., Coln, 1888, 21-26 ; 
First, Learged. §§ 1, 20, 22. 
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original one:@ and also from the resemblances 
which may be detected between the Aramaic and 
the earliest monument of Arabic speech — the 
Himyaritic fragments.” 

4. The history of the Shemitic people tells us of 
various movements undertaken by them, but sup- 
plies no remarkable instances of their assimilating. 
Though carrying with them their language, insti- 
tutions, and habits, they are not found to have 
struck root, but remained strangers and exotics in 
several instances, passing away without traces of 
their occupancy. So late as the times of Augus- 
tine, a dialect, derived from the old Vheenician 
settlers, was spoken in sonie of the more remote 
districts of Koman Africa. But no traces remained 
of the power, or arts of the former lords of sea 
and land, from whom these fragments were in- 
herited. Equally striking is the absence of results, 
from the occupation of a vast aggreyate of coun- 
tries by the victorious armies of Islam. The cen- 
turies since elapsed prove in the clearest manner, 
that the vocation of the Arab branch of the Shem- 
itic family was not to leaven the nations whom 
their first onset laid prostrate. They brought 
nothing with them but their own stern, subjective, 
unsocial religion. They borrowed many intellect- 
ual treasures from the conquered nations, yet 
were these never fully engrafted upon the alien 
Shemitic nature, but remained, under the most 
favorable circunistances, only external adjuncts and 
ornaments. And the same inveterate isolation still 
characterizes tribes of the race, when on new soil. 

5. The peculiar elements of the Shemitic char- 
acter will be found to have exercised considerable 
influence on their literature. Indeed, accordance 


is seldom more close, than in the case of the} 


Shemitic race (where not checked by external 
causes) between the generic type of thought, and 
its outwanl expression. Like other languayes, this 
one is mainly resolvable into monosyllabic prim- 
itives. These, as far as they mav be traced by 
research and analvsis, carry us back to the early 
times, when the brvad line of separation, to which 
we have been so long accustomed, was not yet 
drawn between the Japhetian and the Shenitic 
languages. Instances of this will be brought for- 
ward in the sequel, but subsequent researches have 
amply confirmed the substance of Hualhed's predic- 
tion of the ultimate recognition of the attinities 
between Sanskrit (= the Indo-Germanic family) 
and Arabic (= the Shemitic) “in the main ground- 
work of language, in monosyllables, in the names 
of numbers, and the appellations of such things, 
as would be first discriminated on the inmediate 
dawn of civilization."’ ¢ 

These monosyllabic primitives may still be traced 
in particles, and words least exposed to the ordi- 
nary causes of variation. But differences are ob- 
servuble in the principal parts of speech — the verb 


@ ‘Un autre fiit, non moins digne de remarque, 
c'est analogie frappante qu’ont toutes ces irregu- 
larit’s provinciales avec l’Araincen. 1] semble que, 
méme avant la captivité, le patois populaire se rap- 
prochait beaucoup de cette Jangue, en sorte qu il nous 
est maintenant impoasible de séparer bien nettement, 
fans le atvie de certains écrita, ce qui appartient au 
dialecte populaire. ou au patois du royaume d Israel, 
ou & lintluence dea temps de la captivité.”” “Il est a 
remarquer, du reste, que les langues sémitiques dif- 
férent moins dans la bouche du peuple que dans lee 
livres’ (Renan, i. 141, 142; and also First, Learged. 
$§ 3, 4, 3, 11). 
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and the noun. Secondary notions, and those of 
relation, are grouped round the primary ones of 
meaning in a single word, susceptible of various 
internal changes according to the particular re- 
quirement. tlence, in the Shemitic faniuly. the 
prominence of formation, and that mainly internal 
(or contained within the root form). By such in- 
strumentality are expressed the differences between 
noun and verb, adjective and substantive. ‘his 
mechanism, within certain limits, invests the Shem- 
itic languages with considerable freshness and sharp- 
ness; but, as will be seen in the sequel, this lan- 
guaze-family does not (for higher purposes) possess 
distinct powers of expression equal to those pos- 
sessed by the Japhetian family. Another leading 
peculiarity of this branch of languages is the 
absence (save in the case of proper names) of com- 
pound words —to which the sister family is in- 
debted for so much life and variety. In the Shem- 
itic family — agulutination, not logical sequence — 
independent roots, not compound appropriate deri- 
vations from the same root, are used to express 
respectively a train of thouyvht, or ditferent modifi- 
cations of a particular notion. Laoyical sequence 
is replaced by simple material sequence. 

Both language-families are full of life: but the 
life of the Japhetian is organic — of the Shemitic, 
an aggregate of units. The one looks around to 
be taught, and pauses to gather up its lessons into 
form and shape: the other contains a lore within 
itself, and pours out its thoughts and fancies as 
they arise.4 


§§ 6-13. — HEBREW LANGUAGE. — PERIOD OF 
GROWTH. 


6. The Hebrew language is a branch of the so- 
called Shemitic family, extending over a large por- 
tion of Southwestern Asia. The development 
aud culture of this latter will be found to have 
been considerably influenced by the situation or 
fortunes of its different districts. In the north 
(or Aram, under which designation are compre- 
hended Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia), and under 
a climate partially cold and ungenial — in the close 
proximity of tribes of a different origin, not un- 
frequently niasters by conquest — the Shemitic 
dialect became in places harsher, and its general 
character less pure and distinct. Towards the 
south, opposite causes contributed to maintain the 
language in its purity. In Arabia, preserved by 
many causes from foreign invasion, the language 
maintained more euphony and delicacy, aud ex- 
hibited greater variety of words and construction. 
A reference to the map will serve to explain this — 
lying as did Judsea between Aram and Arabia, and 
chiefly inhabited by the Hebrew race, with the 
exception of Canaanite and Phoenician tribes. Of 
the language of these last few distinctive remains 
have hitherto been brought to light. But its 





b Noffmann, Gramm. Syr. pp. 5,6; Schols, f. p. 41, 
ili. p. 8, 9; Gesenius, Lesrgrbaude (1817), pp. 194-196 ; 
First, Lehrged. §§ 4, 14; Rawlinson, Journal of Asiatic 
Soctety, xv. 233. 

¢ Halhed's Grammar of the Bengal Langvage, 1778, 
quoted in Delitzsch, Jesurun, p. 118; First, LeArged 
Zweiter Haupttheil. 

d Ewald, Gramm. d. A. T. 1888, pp. 4-8; Bertheau, 
in Herzog, v. 611, 612; Reuss, toid. pp. 598, 600; 
Franck, Etudes Orientales, p. 387. 


e¢ ‘The name of their country, nebes = the 
land of immigration, — points to the fact that the 
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general resemblance to that of the Terachite set- 
tlers is beyond all doubt, both in the case of the 
Hamite tribes, and of the Philistine tribes, another 
branch of the same stock. 

Originally, the language of the Hebrews pre- 
sented niore attinities with the Aramaic, in accord- 
ance with their own family accounts, which bring 
the Patriarchs from the N. E., — more directly from 
northern Mesoputamia. In consequence of vicinity, 
as was to be anticipated, many features of resem- 
Llance to the Arsbic may be traced; but subse- 
quently, the Hebrew languave will be found to have 
followed an independent course of growth and de- 
velopment. 

7. ‘I'wo questions, in direct connection with the 
early movernenta of the ancestors of the subsequeut 
Hebrew nution, have been discussed with yreat 
earnestness by many writers — the first bearing on 
the causes which set the Terachite family in mo- 
tion towards the south and west; the second, on 
the oriyin and Janguage of tbe tribes in possession 
of Canaan ut the arrival of Abrabam. 

Jo Gen. x. and xi. we ure tuld of five sons of 
Shem — Elam, Asslfur, Arphaxad, Lud, and Arm. 
The last of these (or rather the peoples descended 
from him) will be considered subsequently. he 
fourth has been suppused to be either the proveni- 
tur (or the collective appellation) of the tribes 
which originally occupied Canaan and the so-called 
Sheniitic regions to the suuth. Of the remaining 
three, the tribes descended from Elam and called 
by his name were probably subjugated at an early 
period, for in Gen. xiv. mention is made of the 
headship of an auti-Terachite leayue being vested 
in the king of Elam, Chedorlaomer, whose name 
points to a Cushite origin. Whether Shemitic oc- 
cupation was succeeded at once (in the case of 
lam“) by Aryan, or whether a Cushite (Hamite) 
domination intervened, cannot uow be decided. 
But in the case of the secoud, Asshur, there can be 
little duubt, on the showiny of Scripture (Gen. x. 
11), that his descendants were disturbed in their 
home by the advance of the clearly traceable Cush- 
ite stream of population, flowing upwards on a re- 
turn course through Arabia, where plain marks are 
to be found of its presence.o When we bear in 
mind the strungly marked differences existing be- 
tween the Shemitic and Cushite (== Hamite) races 
in habits and thought,¢ and the manifestation of 
God's wrath left on record, we can well understand 
an uneasiness and a desire of removal among the 
Shemitic population of the plains by tlie river. 
Scripture only tells us that, led in a way which they 
kuew not, chosen Shemitic wanderers of the lineage 
of Arphaxad set fourth on the journey fraught with 
such enduring consequences to the history of the 
world, as recorded in Scripture, in its second stage 
of progress. ‘There ia at least nothing unreason- 
able in the thouvht, that the movement of ‘Terah 
from Ur of the Chaldees (if modern scholarship is 
riglit in the locality selected) was caused by Diviue 
sugyestion, acting on a mind ill at ease in the 
Philistines did not reach the line of coast from the 
interior at all events? (Quart. Rev. Ixxviii. 172). 

@ The word Eiam is simply the pronunciation, ac- 
cording to the organs of Weatern Asia, of Iran = Airy- 
ams — Airjana. Renan, i. 41, on the authority of 
Burnouf and M. Muller; J.G. Miller, KR. E. xiv. 
223 ; Rawlingon, Journal of Asiatic Society, xv. 222. 

b Reoan, i. 34, 312, 315; Spiegel, in Herzog, x. 385, 
366. 
e Compare Gen. xi. 6 with Gen. xviii. 20, und note 1, 
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neighborhood of Cushite thought and habits. It 
may be that the active cause of the movement re- 
corded in Gen. xi. 31 was a renewed manifestation 
of the One True God, the influences of which were 
to be stamped on all that was of Israel, and not 
least palpably on its language in its purity and 
proper development. The leading particulars of 
that memorable journey are preserved to us in 
Scripture, which is also distinct upon the fact, that 
the new comers and the earlier settlers in Canaan 
found no dithculty in conversing. Indeed, neither 
at the first entrance of Terachites, nor at the re- 
turn of their descendants after their long sojourn 
in Egypt, does there appear to bave been any dith- 
culty in this respect in the case of any of the nu- 
nftrous tribes of either Shemitic or Hamitic origin 
of which mention is made in Scripture. But, as 
was to be expected, very great ditterence of opinion 
is to be found, and very much learned discussion 
has taken place, as to whether the ‘Terachites adopt- 
ed the language of the earlier settlers, or established 
their own in its place. The latter alternative is 
hardly probable, although for a loug time, and 
amuny the earlier writers on Biblical subjects, it was 
maintained with great earnestness — Walton, for 
example, holding the advanced knowledge and civ- 
lization of the ‘Terachite immigration in all ine 
portant particulars. It may be doubted, with a 
writer of the present day,’! whether this is a sound 
line of reasoning, and whether “ this contrast be- 
tween the inferiority of the chosen people in all 
secular advantaves, and their preeminence in re- 
ligious privileges,’ is not “an argument which 
cannot be tou strongly insisted on by a Christian 
advocate.’ ‘The whvle history of the Jewish peo- 
ple anterior to the advent of Christ would seem to 
indicate that any great early amount of civilization, 
being built necessarily on closer intercuurse with 
the surrounding peoples, would have tended to re- 
tard rather than promote the object for which that 
people was chosen. The probability ia, that a 
great original similarity existing between the dia- 
lects of the actual poasessors of the country in 
their various localities, and that of the immigrants, 
the latter were less likely to impart than to borrow 
from their more adyanced neighbours. 

On what grounds is the undoubted similarity 
of the dialect of the ‘Terachites to that of the oc- 
cupants at the time of their immigration, to be ex- 
plained? Of the origin of its earliest occupants, 
known to us in the sacred records by the mysteri- 
ous and boding names of Nephilim, Zamzunimim, 
and the like, aud of whose probable Titanic size 
traces have been bronght to light by recent travel- 
lers, history records nothing certain. Some assert 
that no reliable traces of Shemitic linguage are to 
be found north of Mount ‘Taurus, and claim for the 
early inhabitanta of Asia Minor a Japhetian origin. 
Others attirm the descent of these early tribes 
from Lud, the fourth son of Shem, and their mi- 
gration from “Lydia to Arabia Petrea and the 
southern borders of Palestine.’ ¢ But these must 


Rawlinson, J. A. S. xv. 231. Does the cuneiform or- 
thography Bab-I] 2 “the gate of God,” point to the act 
of Titanic xudacity recorded in Gen.? aud is the punish. 
meut recorded in the coufusion expressed in a Sheinitic 
word of kindred sound ? Quatremere, Meclanges d’ His- 
torre, 118, 164. 

¢ Bishop of St. David’s Letter to the Ker. R. Wil- 
tiams, D. D., p. 60d. 

e Renan, i. 45, 107; Arnold, in Merzog, viii. 310, 
11; Graham, Cambridge Essays, 1858. 
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have disappeared at an early period, no mention 
being made of them in Gen. x., and their remains 
being only alluded to in references to the tribes 
which, under a well-known designation, we find in 
occupation of Palestine on the return from Egypt. 

8. Another view is that put forward by our coun- 
tryman Rawlinson, and shared by other scholars. 
“ Either from ancient monuments, or from tradi- 
tion, or from the dialects now spoken by their de- 
scendants, we are authorized to infer that at some 
very remote period; before the rise of the Shemitic 
or Aryan nations, a great Scythic ’'* (= Hamitic) 
“population must have overspread Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, speaking languages all more or less dis- 
similar in their vocabulary, but possessing in com- 
mon certain organic characteristics of grammar 
and construction.” @ 

And this statement would appear, in its leading 
features, to be historically sound. As was to be 
anticipated, both from its importance and from its 
extreme obscurity, few subjects connected with Bib- 
lical antiquities have been more warmly discussed 
than the origin of the Canaanitish occupants of 
Palestine. Looking to the authoritative records 
(Gen. ix. 18, x. 6, 15-20) there would seem to be 
no reason for doubt as to the Hamitic origin of 
these tribes.6 Nor can the singular accordances 
discernible between the language of these Cauaan- 
itish (= Hamitic) occupants, and the Shemitic 
family be justly pleaded in bar of this view of the 
origin of the former. ‘If. we examine the inval- 
uable ethnography of the book of Genesis we shall 
find that, while Ham is the brother of Shem, and 
therefore a relationship between his descendauta and 
the Shemitic nations fully recognized, the Hamites 
are described as those who previously occupied the 
different countries into which the Aramman race 
afterwards forced their way. ‘Thus Scripture (Gen. 
x. ff.) attributes to the race of Haim not only the 
aboriginal population of Canaan, with its wealthy 
and civilized communities on the coast, but also the. 
mighty empires of Babylon and Nineveh, the rich 
kingdoms of Sheba and Havilah in Arabia Felix, 
and the wonderful realm of Egypt. There is every 
reason to believe — indeed in some cases the proof 
amounts to demonstration — that all these Hamitic 
nations spoke languages which ditfered only dialec- 
tically from those of the Syro-Arabic family.” ¢ 

9. Connected with this subject of the relation- 
ship discernible among the early Noachide is that 
of the origin and extension of the art of writing 
among the Shemites, the branch with which we 
are ut present concerned. Our limits preclude a 
discussion upon the many theories by which the 
student is still bewildered: the question would 
seem tu be, in the case of the Terachite branch of 
the Shemitic stock, did they acquire the art of 
writing from the Phoenicians, or Egyptians, or | 
Assyrians — or was it evolved from given elements 
among themselves? 

But while the truth with respect to the origin 
of Shemitic writing is as yet involved in obscurity, 





@ Rawlinson, J. of A. S. xv. 230, 232. 

6 * All the Canaanites were, I am aatistied, Scyths ; 
and the inhabitants of Syria retained their distinctive 
ethnic character until quite a late period of history. 
According to the inscriptions, the Khetta or Hittites 
were the dominant Scythian race from the earliest 
times."’ Rawlinson, J. A. S. xv. 230. 

@ Quarterly Kev. ixxviii. 173. See a quotation in 
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there can he no doubt that an indelible inflnence 
was exercised by Kyypt upon the ‘lerachite branch 
in this particular. ‘l'be language of Egypt cannot 
be considered as a bar to this theory, for, in the 
opinion of most who have studied the subject, the 
Egyptian language may claim an Asiatic, and in- 
deed a Shemitic origin. Nor can the changes 
wrought be justly attributed to the Hykaos, instead 
of the Egyptians. These people, when scattered 
after their long sojourn, doubtless carried with 
them many traces and results of the superior cul 
ture of Eyypt; but there is no evidence to show 
that they can be considered in any way as instruc. 
tors of the Terachites. The claim, so long acyui- 
esced in, of the Phoenicians in this respect, has 
been set aside on distinct grounds. What was the 
precise amount of cultivation, in respect of the art 
of writing, possessed by the ‘Terachites at the im- 
migration or at their removal to Egypt, we cannot 
uow tell, — probably but limited, when estimated 
by their social position. But the, Exodus found 
them possessed of that priceless treasure, the germ 
of the alphabet of the civilized world, built ona 
pure Shemitic basis, but modified by Egyptian cul- 
ture. ‘ There can be no doubt that the phonetic 
signs are subsequent to the objective and determi- 
native hieroglyphics, and showing as they do a 
much higher power of abstraction, they must be 
considered as intinitely more valuable contributions 
to the art of writing. But the Egyptians have 
conferred a still greater boon on the world, if their 
hieroglyphics were to any extent the origin of the 
Sheinitic, which has formed the basis of almost 
every known system of letters. ‘I'he long cuutin- 
uance of a pictorial and figurative system of 
writing among the Egvptians, and their low, and 
after all, imperfect syllabarium, must be referred to 
the same eource as their pictorial and figurative 
representation of their idea of the Deity; just as, 
on the contrary, the early adoption by the people 
of Israel of an alphabet properly so called, must 
be regarded as one among imany proofs which they 
gave of their powers of abstraction, and cons 
quently of their fitness for a more spiritual wor- 
ship.” 4 | 

10. Between the dialects of Aram and Arabia, 
that of the Terachites occupied a middle place— 
superior to the first, as being the language i 
which are preserved to us the inspired outpourings 
of so many great prophets and poets — Wise, 
learned, and eloquent —and ditferent from the 
second (which does not appear in history until a 
comparatively recent period) in its antique si0)- 
plicity and majesty. 

The dialect which we are now considering has 
been. ordinarily designated az that of the Hebrews. 
rather than of the Israelites, apparently for the fol- 
lowing reasons. ‘The appellation Hebrew is of oid 
standing, but has no reference to the history of the 
people, as connected with its ylories or eninence, 
while that of Israel is bound up with its histerical 
grandeur. ‘The people is addressed as /siaed by ther 





J. A. S. xv. 238, on the corruption of manners flowing 
from the advanced civilization of the Hamiites. 

dQ. R. ixxviii, 1a; Bwald, Gesea. 1. 4124045 
Hoffmann, Gramm. Syriac. pp. 60-62; Lesrer, Her- 
mg, xiv. 308, 359; Lepsius, Zwei Abhandlungen. 8, 
40, 58, 65; J. G. Miller, in Herzog, xiv. 232; Reslila- 
son, J. A. S. xv 222, 226, 230; Saalechiitz, Zur (st- 
schichte d. Buchstabenschrift, §§ 6, 17, 18; Vaibinget, 
ia Herzog, xi. 302. 
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priesta and prophets, on solemn occasions, while by 
foreigners they are designated as Hebrews (Gen. xl. 
15), and indeed by some of their own early writers, 
where no point is raised in connection with their 
religion (Gen. xiii. 32; Ex. xxi. 2; 1 Sam. xiii. 
3,7, xiv. 21). It was long assumed that their 
designation (ED. 2Y = oj wepdrau) had reference 


to Eber, the ancestor of Abraham. More probably 
it should be regarded as designating all the Shem- 
itic-speaking tribes, which had migrated to the 
south from the other side of the Euphrates; and in 
that case, might have been applied by the earlier 
inhabitants of Canaan. But in either case, the 
term Hebrews '’ would comprise all the descend- 
ants of Abraham, and their language therefore 
abould be designated as the Hebrew, in accordance 
with the more usual name of the people. “ The 
languaye of Canaan "’ is used instead (Is. xix. 18), 
but in this passage the country of Canaan is con- 
trastal with that of Ezypt. ‘Ihe expression ‘“ the 
Jews’ language” (Is. xxxvi. 11, 13) applies merely 
to the dialect of the kingdom of Judah, in all 
probability, more widely used after the fall of 
Samaria. 


11. Many causes, all obvious and intelligible, 
combine to make difficult, if not impossible, any 
formal or detached account of the Hebrew lan- 
guage anterior to ite assuming a written shape. 
But various reasons occur to render ditficult, even 
within this latter period, such a reliable bistory of 
the Hebrew language as befita the exceeding in- 
terest of the subject. In the first place, very little 
has come down to us, of what appears to have been 
an extensive and diversified literature. Where the 
facts requisite for « judgment are so limited, any 
attempt of the kind is likely to mislead, as being 
built on speculations, erecting into characteristics 
of an entire period what may be simply the pecul- 
jarities of the author, or incidental to his subject 
or style. Ayain, attempts at a philological history 
of the Hebrew language will be much impeded by 
the fact — that the chrunological order of the ex- 
tant Scriptures is not in all instances clear — and 
that the history of the Hebrew nation from its 
settlement to the seventh century 8. C. is without 
chanyes or progress of the marked and promi- 
bent nature required for a satisfactory critical 
judgment. Unlike languages of the Japhetian 
stock, such as the Greek or German, the Hebrew 
languave, like all her Shemitic sisters, is firm and 
hard as from a mould — not susceptible of chanye. 
In addition to these characteristics of their lan- 
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Habakkuk, and Jeremiah — widely separated from 
each other by time as are many of these writings. 
Grammars and lexicons are confidently referred to, 
as supplying abundant evidence of unchanged ma- 
terials and fashioning; and foreign words, when 
occurring, are easily to be recognized under their 
Shemitic dreas, or their introduction as easily to 
be explained. 

At the first sight, and to modern judgment, 
much of this appears strange, and possibly unten- 
able. But an explanation of the difficulty is sought 
in the unbroken residence of the Hebrew people, 
without removal or molestation —a feature of his- 
tory not unexpected or surprising in the case of a 
people preserved by Providence simply as the guar- 
dians of a sacred deposit of truth, not yet ripe for 
publication. An additional illustration of the im- 
munity from change, is to be drawn from the his- 
tory of the other branches of the Shemitic stock. 
The Aramaic dialect, as used by various writers for 
eleven hundred years, although inferior to the He- 
brew in many respects, is almost without change, 
and not essentially different from the language of 
Daniel and Ezra. And the Arabic language, sub- 
sequently to its second birth, in connection with 
Mohammedanism, will be found to present the 
same phenomena. 

12. Moreover, is it altogether a wild conjecture 
to assume as not impossible, the formation of & 
sacred language among the chosen people, at 80 
marked a period of their history as that of Moses ? 
Every argument leads to a belief, that the popular 
dialect of the Hebrews from a very early period 
was deeply tinged with Aramaic, and that it con- 
tinued so. But there is surely nothing unlikely 
or inconsiatent in the notion that he who was 
«learned in all the wisdoin of the Egyptians” 
should have been taught to introduce a sacred 
language, akin, but superior to the every-day dia- 
lect of hia people — the property of the rulers, and 
which subsequent writers should be guided to copy. 
Such a language wonld be the sacred and learned 
one, — that of the few, —and no clearer proof of 
the limited hold exercised by this classical Hebrew 
on the ordinary language of the people can be re- 
quired than its rapid withdrawal, after the Cap- 
tivity, before a language composed of dialects 
hitherto disregarded, but still living in popular 
use. It has been well said that * literary dialects, 
or what are commonly called classical languages, 
pay for their temporary greatness by inevitable de- 
cay.” If later in history we meet with a new 
body of stationary language forming or formed, we 


of a retired and exclusive cast, and, for a long time, | lets which for a time were almost lost to our 


guage, the people by whom it was spoken were ty be sure that its tributaries were those rivu- 


exempt frum foreign sway. 
the few conterminous tribes with whom they had 
aay intercourse were allied closely with their own. 


The extant remains of Hebrew literature are! iarities in different books of the O. T. 


The dialects also of | sight.”’ 4 


13. A few remarks may not be out of place here 
with reference to some leading linguistic pecul- 
For ordi- 


destitute of any important changes in language, | nary purposes the old division into the golden and 
during the period from Moses to the Captivity. A |silver ages is sufficient. A detailed list of pecul- 
certain and intelligible amount of progress, but no jjarities observable in the Pentateuch (without, 
considerable or remarkable difference (according to | however, destruying its close similarity to other 
one schuol), is really observable in the language of |Q. ‘T. writings) is given by Scholz, divided under 


the Pentateuch, the books of Joshua, Judyes, Ruth, 
Samuel. the Kings, the Psalms, or the prophecies 
of Isaiah, Hosea, Amos, Joel, Micah, Nahum, 


aM. Miller, Science of Language, pp. 51-59: a most 
instructive passage. 








lexical, grammatical, and syntactical heads. With 
the style of the Pentateuch (as inivht be expected ) 
that of Joshua very closely corresponds. ‘The feel- 





wohl iilter seyn, aber damais zuerat aus dem Dunkel 


Forster, Voice of Israrl, T7.\ der Volksaprache, die ja tiberall reicher ist als die 


* Vieles auch. was uns jetat sum ersten Male in den ; der classischen Legitimitat.”” Reuss, in Heraog, V. 
Denkinalerp der macedonischen Weitzeit begegnet, mag | 10%. 
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ing of hostility to the neighboring peoples of mixed 
descent, so prevalent at the time of the restoration, 
makes strongly against the asserted late origin of 
the book of Ruth, in which it cannot be traced. 
But (with which we are at present concerned) the 
style points to an eariier date, the asserted Ara- 
maisms being probably relics of the popular dia- 
lect. ‘The same linguistic peculiarities are ob- 
servable (among other merits of style) in the books 
of Samuel.® 

The books of Job and Ecclesiastes contain many 
asserted Aramaisms, which have been pleaded in 
support of a late origin of these two poems. In 
the case of the first, it is argued (on the other side) 
that these peculiarities are not to be considered so 
much poetical ornaments as ordinary expressions 
and usayes of the early Hebrew language, attected 
necessarily to a certain extent by intercourse with 
neighboring tribes. And the asserted want of 
study and polish in the diction of this book leads 
to the same conclusion. As respects the book of 
Ecclesiastes the case is more obscure, as in many 
instances the peculiarities of style seem rather ref- 
erable to the secondary Hebrew of a late period 
of Hebrew history, than to an Aramaic origin. 
But our acquaintance with Hebrew literature is too 
limited to allow the formation of a positive opinion 
on the subject, in opposition to that of ecclesiastical 
antiquity.c In addition to roughness of diction, 
growing probably out of the same cause — close in- 
tercourse with the people— so-called Aramaisis are 
to be found in the remains of Jonah and Hosea, 
and expressions closely allied in those of Amos.4 
This is not the case in the writings of Nahum, 
Zephaniah, and Habakkuk, and in the still later 
ones of the minor prophets; the treasures of past 
times, which filled their hearts, served as models 
of style.¢ 

As with respect to the book of Ecclesiastes (at 
the hands of modern critics), 80, in the case of 
Ezekiel, Jewish critics have sought to assign its 
peculiarities of style and expression to a secondary 
Hebrew origin.f But the references above given 
may serve to aid the consideration of a most in- 
teresting question, as to the extent to which Ara- 
maic elements entered into the ordinary dialect of 
the Hebrew people, from early times to the Cap- 
tivity. 

The peculiarities of language in Daniel belong 
to another field of inquiry; and under impartial 
consideration more difticulties may be found to dis- 
appear, as in the case of those with regard to the 
asserted Greek words. The language and subject- 
matter of Daniel (especially the latter), in the 
opinion of scholars, led Kzra and Nehemiah to 
place this book elsewhere than among the prophet- 
ical writings. ‘To their minds, the apocalyptic char- 
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ing of the canon, tend to shake the comparatively 
recent date which it has been so customary to as- 
sign to this book.g 

With these exceptions (if a0 to be considered) 
few traces of dialects are discernible in the small 
remains still extant, for the most part composed in 
Judah and Jerusalem. ‘The dialects of the north- 
ern districts probably were influenced by their Ara- 
maic neighbors; and local expressions are to be 
detected in Judg. v. and xii. 6. Ata later period 
Philistine dialects are alluded to (Neh. xiii. 23, 24), 
and that of Galilee (Matt. xxvi. 73). 

As has been remarked, the Aramaic elements 
above alluded to, are most plainly observable in the 
remains of some of the less educated writers. The 
general style of Hebrew prose literature is plain 
and simple, but lively and pictorial, and rising with 
the subject, at times, to considerable elevation. But 
the strength of the Hebrew language lies in its 
poetical and prophetical remains. For simple and 
historical narrative, ordinary words and formations 
sutticed. But the requisite elevation of pvetical 
composition, and the necessity (growing out of the 
yeneral use of parallelism) for enlarging the supply 
of striking words and expressions at command, led 
to the introduction of many expressions which we 
do not commonly find in Hebrew prose literature.4 
For the origin' and existence of these we must 
look especially to the Aramaic, from which expres- 
sions were borrowed, whose force and peculiarities 
might give an additional ornament and point not 
otherwise attainable. Closely resembling that of 
the poetical books, in its general character, is the 
style of the prophetical writings, but, as might be 
auticipated, more oratorical, and running into 
longer sentences. Nor should it be forgotten, by 
the side of so much that is uniform in language 
and construction throughout so long a period, that 
diversities of individual dispositions and standing 
are strongly marked, in the instances of several 
writers. Kut from the earliest period of the exist- 
ence of a literature among the Hebrew people to 
k. C. 600, the Hebrew language continued singu- 
larly exempt from change, in all leading and gen- 
eral features, and in the general laws of its expres- 
sion, forms, and combinations. 

From that period the Hebrew dialect will be 
fuund to give way’ before the Aramaic, in what has 
been preserved to us of its literature, although, as 


|is not unfrequently the case, some later writers 


copy, with almost regretful accuracy, the classical 
and consecrated language of a brivliter period. 


§§ 14-19. Aramaic LANGUAGE. — SCHOLASTIC 
PERIOD. 


14. The language ordinarily called Aramaic is a 
dialect of the great Shemitic fansilv, deriving its 


acter of the book might seem to assivn it rather to | name from the district over which it was spoken, 
the Hagiovrapha than the roll of propheey, prop- | Aram = the high or hill country (as Canaan = the 


erly go called. 


@ Scholz, Einl. 313, and note; Niigelsbach, in Her- 
zog, xiii 188. 
b Nigelsbach, thid. 412. 


Inquiries, with respect to the clos. | 


low country). But the name is applied, both by 





h *L‘importance du verset dans le style des Sémites 
est la meilleure preuve du manque abeolu de con- 
struction interieure qui caractérise Jeur phrase. Le 


¢ Scholz, Ein. iii. 65-87, 180,181; Ewald, Hiod, 65. | verset n'a rien de commun avec la période grecque et 


d Scholz, hid. 581, 6387, 549. 

e Scholz, thid. 595, 6OU, 6UN; Ewald, Gesch. ffi. t. 2, 
§ 216. 

J Lanz, Gottesdienstliche Vartrage der Juden, 192. 


in Herzog, iii. 274; Vaihinger, Stud. wv. Arit. 1857, pp. 
93-9. 


iséparces par des virgules.” 
g See also Rawlinson, J A. S. xv. 247; Delitzsch, | 
| pp. 80-89. 


latine, pulsqu‘il n‘offre pas une suite de membres 
dependants les uns des autres: c'est une coupe & 
peu prés arbitrnire dana une série de propositions 
Renan, i. 21. 

é Reuss, in Herzog, v. 606-608; Bleek, Brnieitung, 
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Biblical and other writers, in a wider and a more 
restricted sense. ‘The designation — Aram — was 
imperfectly known to the Greeks and Romans, by 
whom the country was called Syria, an abbrevia- 
tion of Assyria, according to Herodotus (vii. 63).4 
In general practice Aram was divided into Eastern 
and Western. The dialects of these two districts 
were severally called Chaldaic and Syriac — desig- 
nations not happily chosen, but, as in the case of 
Shemitic, of too long currency to be changed with- 
out great inconvenience. No traces remain of the 
numerous dialects which must have existed in so 
larve an aggregate of many very populous districts. 
Nothing can be more erroneous than the applica- 
tion of the word “Chaldaic'’ to the East Aramaic 
dialect. It seems probable that the Chaldeans 
were a people of Japhetian extraction, who proba- 
bly took the name of the Shemitic tribe whom they 
dislodged before their connection with Babylon, so 
long, so varied, and so full of interest. But it 
would be an error to attribute to these conquerors 
any great or early amount of cultivation. ‘The ori- 
gin of the peculiar and adyanced civilization to be 
traced in the basin of Mesopotamia must be as- 
signed to another cause — the influences of Cushite 
immizration. ‘The colossal scientific and industrial 
characteristics of Assyrian vivilization are not rea- 
sonably deducible from Japhetian influences, that 
race, in those early timnes, having evinced no re- 
markable tendency for construction or the study of 
the applied sciences. Accordingly, it would seem 
not unreasonable to place on the two rivers a popu- 
lation of Cushite (Hlamite) accomplishments, if not 
origin, subsequent to the Shemitic occupation, 
which established its own language as the ordinary 
one of these districts; and thirdly a body of war- 
Fiora and influential men of Japhetian origin, the 
true Chaldeans, whose name has been applied to a 
Shemitic district and dialect. 

The eastern boundary of the Shemitic languages 
is obscure; but this much may be safely assumed, 
that this fanily had its earliest settlement on the 
upper basin of the Tigris, from which extensions 
were doubtless made to the south. And (as has 
been befure said) history points to another stream, 
flowing northward (at a subsequent but equally 
aute-historic period), of Cushite population, with 
ita distinctive accomplishments. These settlements 
would seem to comprise the wide extent of country 
extending frum the ranges bounding the watershed 
of the Tigris to the N. and E., to the plains in the 
S. and W. towards the lower course of the « creat 
viver,’ = Asayria (to a great extent), Mesopotamia 
and Babvlonia, with its southern district, Chaldswa. 
There are few more interesting linguistic questions 
than the nature of the vernacular language of this 
last-named region, at the period of the Jewish de- 
portation by Nebuchadnezzar. It was, mainly and 
incontestably, Shemitic; but by the side of it an 
Aryan one, chietly official, is said to be discern- 
ible. (CHALDEA; CITALDEANS.] The passages 
ordinarily relied on (Dan. i. 4, ii. 4) are not very 
conclusive in support of this latter theory, which 
derives more aid from the fact, that many proper 
names of ordinary occurrence (Belshazzar, Merv- 
dach- Baladan, Nabonassar, Nabopolassar, Nebo, 
Nebuchadnezzar) are certainly not Shemitic. As 
little, perhaps, are they Aryan — but in any case 





@ Other derivations are given and refuted by Quatre- 
mére, Mélanges d’ Histoire, p. 122. 
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they may be naturalized relics of the Assyrian su- 
premacy. 

The same question has been raised as to the 
Shemitie or Aryan origin of the vernacular language 
of Assyria — t. e. the country to the E. of the Eu- 
phrates. As in the case of Babylonia, the language 
appears to have been, ordinarily, that of a blended 
Shemitic and Cushite population, and a similar dif- 
ficulty to be connected with the ordinary proper 
names — Nibchaz, Pul, Salmanassar, Sardanapalus, 
Sennacherib, Tartak, and Tiglath-Pileser. Is. xxxiii. 
19, and Jer. v. 15, have been referred to as estab- 
lishing the difference of the vernacular languave of 
Assyria from the Shemitic. Our knowledge of the 
so-called Cushite stock in the basins of the two rivers 
is but limited; but in any case a strong Shemitic if 
not Cushite element is so clearly discernible in many 
old local and proper names, as to make an Aryan 
or other vernacular language unlikely, although in- 
corporations may be found to have taken place, from 
some other languave, probably that of a conquering 
race. 

Until recently, the literature of these wide dis- 
tricts was a blank. Yet ‘there must have been 
a Babvionian literature, as the wisdom of the 
Chaldwans had acquired a reputation, which could 
hardly have been sustained without a literature. 
If we are ever to recover a knowledce of that an- 
cient Babylonian literature, it must be from the 
cuneiform inscriptions lately brought bome from 
Babylon and Nineveh. They are clearly written in 
a Shemitic language * (M. Miller, 8. 07° ZL. p. 263). 
As has been betore remarked [BABYLoNIA, § 16], 
the civilization of Assyria was derived from Buby- 
lonia in its leading features — Assyrian art, how- 
ever, being progressive, and marked by local fea- 
tures, such as the substitution of alabaster for 
bricks as ‘a material for sculpture. With reyard to 
the dialects used for the class of inscriptions with 
which we are concerned, namely, the Assyrian, ag 
distinguished from the Zend (or Persian) and ‘Tar- 
tar (7%) families of cuneiform memorials, the opin- 
ion of scholars is all but unanimous — Lassen, 
Burnouf (as far as he pronounces an opinion), 
Layanid, Spieyel, all agree with the great authority 
above cited. Renan differs, unwillingly, from them. 

From what source, then, does it seem most 
probable that future scholars will find this peculiar 
form of writing deducible? One of the latest writ- 
ers on the subject, Oppert, divides the family, instead 
of three, into two larve classes —— the Aryan or Old 
Persian, and another large class containing various 
subdivisions of which the Assyrian forms one. The 
character itself he asserts to be neither Arvan nor 
Shemitic in its origin, but ancient Central Asiatic, 
and applied with ditticulty, as extraneous and ex- 
otic, to the languages of totally different races. But 
it is quite as likely that the true origin may be 
found in an exactly different direction — the S. W. 
— for this peculiar system of characters, which, be- 
sides occupying the great river basins of which we 
have spoken, may be traced westward as far as 
Beyrout and Cyprus, and eastward, although less 
plainly, to Bactra. Scholars, including Oppert, 
incline to the judyment, that (as Hebrew, Greek, 
and Arabic writers all show) from a Cushite stock 
(Gen. x. 8-12) there grew up Babylon and Nine- 
veh, and other great homes of civilization, extend- 





b Renan, p. 211. Quatremére, Mélanges 4’ Histotre, 
pp. 68-190, and especially 113-164. 
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ing from the level plains of Chaldea far away to|ish-Aramaic, but with the Chaldaic (properly so 


the N. and E. of Assyria. In these districts, far 
anterior to the deportation of the Jews, but down 
to that period, flourished the schools of learning 
that gave birth to results, material and intellectual, 
stamped with affinity to those of Egypt. It may 
well be, that in the progress of discovery, from 
Shemitic-Cushite records — akin to the Himyaritic 
and Ethxpic — scholars may carry back these re- 
searches to Shemitic-Cushite imitations of kindred 
writing from southern lands. Already the notion 
has obtained currency that the so-called primitive 
Shemitic alphabet, of Assyrian or Babylonian ori- 
gin, is transitional, built on the older formal and 
syllabic one, preserved in cuneiform remains. ‘To 
this fact we shall in the sequel recur — passing now 
to the condition of the Aramaic language at the 
time of the Captivity. Little weight can be attrib- 
uted to the argument that the ancient literature of 
the district being called ‘* Chaldean,” an Aryan 
origin is implied. The word ‘‘ Chaldean” natu- 
rally drove out ‘ Babylonian,’’ after the establish- 
ment of Chaldsean ascendency, in the latter country ; 
but as in the case of Greece and Rome, intellectual 
ascendency held its ground after the loss of mate- 
rial power and rule.2 

15. Without entering into the discussions re- 
specting the exact propriety of the expressions, it 
will be sufficient to follow the ordinary division of 
the Aramaic into the Chaldaic or, Eastern, and the 
Western or Syriac dialects. | 

The term ‘‘Chaldaic ’’ is now (like ‘‘ Shemitic’’) 
firnily established, but ‘* Babylonian ’’ would appear 
more suitable. We know that it was a spoken lan- 
guage at the time of the Captivity. 

A valuable outline of the different ages and styles 
observable in the Aramaic branch of the Shemitic 
family has been given by both Delitzsch and Fiirst, 
which (with some additions) is here reproduced for 
the reader.” 

(1.) The earliest extant fragments are the well- 
known ones to be found at Dan. ii. 4—vii. 28; Ezr. 
iv. 8-vi. 18, vii. 12-26. Affinities are to be traced, 
without difficulty, between these fragments, which 
differ again in some very marked particulars from 
the earliest Targums.¢ 

To those who in the course of travel have ob- 
served the ease, almost the unconsciousness, with 
which persons, living on the confines of cognate 
dialects, pass from the use of one to another, or 
who are aware how close is the connection and how 
very slight the ditterence between conterminous di- 
alectical varieties of one common stock, there can 
be nothing strange in this juxtaposition of Hebrew 
and Aramaic portions. The prophet Daniel, we 
may be sure, cherished with true Israelite affection 
the holy language of his early home, while his high 
vtficial position must have involved a thorough 
acquaintance not only with the ordinary Babylon- 


a Lepsius, Zicei Abhandlungen, p. 68. Quatremére, 
Etwtes Historiques, as quoted above. Renan, pp. 
68-79. Herzog’s Real-Enc., vol. i. Babel, Babylonien 
(Ruetschi); vol. fi. Chaldaa (Arnold); vol. x. Ninive 
(Spiegel), pp. 363, 879, 881. Bleek, E:nt. i. d. A. T. 
pp. 43-48. 

b Delitzsch, Jesurun, pp. 65-10; First, LeArgeb. 
§ 19. 

c Hengstenberg, Daniel, pp. 302-306. 

d Hengstenberg, rbd. p. 298. Hence in our own 
time, Latin and Welsh, and Latin and Saxon passages, 
are to be found in the same juxtaposition in chartu- 


called). Accordingly, we may understand how the 
prophet might pass without remark from the use 
of one dialect to the other. Again, in the case 
of Ezra, although writing at a later period, when 
the holy language had again been adopted as a 
standard of style and means of expression by Jew- 
ish writers, there is nothing difficult to be under- 
stood in his incorporating with his own com- 
position accounts, Written by an eye-witness in 
Aramaic, of events which took place before his own 
arrival.@ 

(2.) The Syro-Chaldaic originals of several of 
the Apocryphal books are lost; many Hebraisms 
were engrafted on the Aramaic as spoken by the 
Jews, but the dialect of the earlier ‘Targums con- 
tains a perceptibly smaller amount of such admix- 
ture than later compilations. 

(3.) The language of the Gemaras is extremely 
composite — that of the Jerusalem Gemara being 
leas pure than that of Babylon. Still lower in the 
scale, according to the same authority, are those 
of the fast-expiring Samaritan dialect, and that of 
Galilee. 

(4.) The curious book Zohar — an adaptation of 
Aramaic expressions to Judaizing Gnosticism — 
among its foreign addftions contains very many 
from the Arabic, indicative (according to Delitzsch} 
of a Spanish origin.¢ 

(5.) The Masora, brief and symbolical, is chiefly 
remarkable for what may be called vernacular pe- 
culiarities. 

(6.) The Christian or ecclesiastical Aramaic is 
that ordinarily known as Syriac — the language of 
early Christianity, as Hebrew and Arabic, respeet- 
ively, of the Jewish religion and Mohanmedanism. 

The above classification may be useful as a cuide 
to the two great divisions of the Arumaic dialect 
with which a Biblical student is directly concerned. 
For that ordinarily called the Samaritan contains 
very little calculated to afford illustration among 
its scanty remains; and future discoveries in that 
branch of pagan Aramaic known as the dialect of 
the Nabathzans, Mendaites, or Zabians of Meao- 
potamia (not the Sabeans of Southern Arabia), can 
only exercise a remote or secondary influence on 
the study of Aramaic as connected with the Scrip- 
tures. 

The following sketch of the three leading varie. 
ties of the West-Aramaic dialect, is built on the 
account given by Fiirst./ 

(a.) What is known of the condition of Galilee 
corroborates the disparaging statements given by 
the Talmudists of the sub-dialect (for it is no 
more) of this district. Close and constant com- 
munication with the tribes to the north. and a 
large admixture of heathens among the inhabitants, 
would necessarily contribute to this. The dialect 
of Galilee appears to have been marked by confu- 


laries and historical records; but the instances are 
more apposite (given in Delitzsch, Wissenschast, Kunst, 
Judenthum, p. 256 ff.) of the simultaneous use of He 
brew, Rabbinic, and Arabic, among Jewish writers 
after the so called revival of literature under Moham- 
medan influence. 

¢ * This book is now clearly proved to have been 
the production of Moses de Leon, a Spanish Jew of the 
13th century. See Ginsburg, The AKatbalad (Lond. 
1865), p Ov ff. A. 

JS Lehrgeb. $§ 15-19. 
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sion of letters —© and 2, 3 with 7) (as in vari- 


ous European dialects) — and apheeresis of the gut- 
tural —-a habit of connecting words otherwise 
separate (also not uncommon in rude dialects); 
carelessness about vowel-sounds, and the substitu- 


tion of VF final for F*. 


(6.) The Samaritan dialect appears to have been 
a compound of the vulvar Hebrew with Aramaic, 
as might have been anticipated from the elements 
of which the population was composed, remains of 
the « Ephraimite”’ occupiers, and Aramaic immi- 
grants. <A confusion of the mute letters and also 
of the gutturals, with @ predilection for the letter 


¥Y, has been noticed. 

(c.) The dialect called that of Jerusalem or Ju- 
dza, between which and the purer one of the Kab- 
ylonish Jews so many invidious distinctions have 
been drawn, seems to have been variable, from fre- 
quent changes among the inhabitants, and also to 
have contained a large amount of words difierent 
from those in use in Babylonia, besides being some- 
what incorrect in its orthography. 

Each dialect, it will be seen, was directly influ- 
enced by the circumstances — physical or social — 
of its locality. For instance, in the remote and 
unlettered Galilee, peculiarities and words could 
not fail to be engrafted from the neighboring tribes. 
The bitter hatred which existed between the Sa- 
maritans and the Jews effectually precluded the 
admission of any leavening influences from the 
latter source. A dialect originally impure — the 
Samaritan became in course of time largely inter- 
spersed with Aramaic words. That of Judea, 
alone being spoken by Jews to whom nationality 
was Inost precious, was preserved in tolerable im- 
munity from corresponding degradation, until over- 
powered by Greek and Roman heathenism. 

‘The small amount of real ditlerence between the 
two branches of Aramaic has been often urged as 
an argument for making any division supertluous. 
But it has been well observed by Fiirst,4 that each 
is animated bya very different spirit. The chief 
relics of Chaldaic, or Eastern Aramaic — the Tar- 
guins — are filled with traditional faith in the va- 
ried pages of Jewish history: they combine much 
of the better Pharisaism — nourished as it was on 
lively conceptions of hallowed, national lore, with 
warn), earnest longings for the kingdom of the 
Messiah. Western Aramaic, or Syriac literature, 
on the other hand, is essentially Christian, with a 
new terminology especially framed for its necessi- 
ties. Accordingly, the tendency and lingnistic 


character of the first is easentially Hebrew. that of: 


the second Hellenic. One is full of Hebraisms, the 
other of Hellenisms. 

16. Perhaps few lines of demarcation are traced 
with vreater difficulty, than those by which one ave 
of a language is separated from another. This is 
remarkably the case in respect of the cessation of 
the Hebrew, and the ascendency of the Aramaic, 


a Lrhbrged § 14. 

b Ranke, D. G. tm Zeitalter d. Reformation, b. iv. 
cap. v. p. 476; Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Le Bouddha 
et aa Religion, Paris, 1860, p. 885. °° Ordinairement 


on ne recite que le texte Pali tout seul, et alors le: 
| der Juden, cap. 10. This last volume is moet valuable 


peuple n'en comprend pas un mot; mais quelquefois 
aussi, quand le texte Pali a été recite, un prétre en 
donne une interprétation en Singhalais pour le vul- 


gaire.” 
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or, as it may be put. in respect of the date at which 
the period of growth terminates, and that of expo- 
sition and scholasticism bezins, in the literature of 
the chosen people. 

Much unnecessary discussion has been roused 
with respect to the introduction of interpretation. 
Not only in any missionary station among the 
heathen, but in Europe at the Reformation, we can 
find substantially the germ of Targums. During 
the 16th century, in the eastern districts of the 
present kingdom of Pruasia, the desire to bring the 
Grospel home to the humbler classes, hitherto but 
little touched by its doctrines, opened a new field 
of activity among the non-German inhabitants of 
those provinces, at that time a very numerous body. 
Assistants were appointed, under the name of ‘Tol- 
ken (interpreters), who rendered the sermon, sen- 
tence by sentence, into the vernacular old Prussian 
dialect.o Just 30 in Palestine, on the return, an 
eager desire to bring their own Scriptures within 
the reach of the people led to measures such as 
that described in Nehemiah viii. 8, a passage of dif- 
ficult interpretation. It is possible, that the ap- 
parent vagueness of this passage may represent the 
two methods, which would be naturally adopted for 
such ditterent purposes as rendering Biblical He- 
brew intelligible to the common people, who only 
spoke a dialect of Aramaic — and supplying a com- 
mentary after such deliberate reading. 

Of the several Targums which are preserved, the 
dates, style, character, and value are exceedingly 
different. An account of them is given under 
VERSIONS, ANCIENT (TARGUM). 

17. In the scholastic period, of which we now 
treat, the schouls of the propliets were succeeded by 
“houses of inquiry,” — WJ “IB. For with 
Vitrinva, in preference to Rabbinical writers, we 
prefer considering the first named institutions as 
pastoral and devotional seminaries, if not mouastie 
retreats — rather than schools of law and dialectics, 
as some would explain them. [t was not until the 
scholastic period that all Jewish studies were so 
employed. ‘Two ways only of extending the bless- 
ings hence derivable seem to have presented them- 
selves to the national mind, by commentary — 
DAA, and inquiry — WI. In the first of 
these, Tarzumie literature, but limited openings 
occurred for critical studies ; in the second still 
fewer.c The vast storehouse of Hebrew thought 
reaching through so many centuries — known by 
the name of the ‘Talmud — and the collections of a 
similar nature called the Midrashim, extending in 
the case of the first, dimly but tanvibly, from the 
period of the Captivity to the times of Rabbi Asher 
—the closer of the Talmud (A, p. $26), contain 
comparatively few accessions to linguistic knowl- 
edge. The terms by which serious or philosophical 
inquiry is described, with the names of its subor- 
dinate branches — Halacha (rule) — Hagada (what 
is said or preached) — Tosiphta (addition) — Bo- 
raitha (statements not in the Mishna) — Mechilta 


e Vitringa, De Synagoga, 1696, p. 1, caps. v. vi. vii., 
p. 11, caps. v.-vili. — no scholar should be without 
this storehouse of learning; Cassel, in Herzog, ix. 526- 
529; Franck, Etudes Ortenta’es, p. 124 ; Oehler, in 
Herang, xhi. 215, 225; Zunz, Gottestrenstliche Vortrage 


asa guiding summary, in a little known and bewilder- 


| ing field. 
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(measure, form); the successive designations of 
learned dignitaries — Sopherim (scribes) — Chaca- 
mim (sages)— Tannaim (= Shonim, teachers) — 
Amoraim (speakers )— Seburaim (disputants) — Ge- 
onim (eminences) — all bear reference to the study 
and exposition of the rules and bearing of the Mo- 
saic law, with none, or very little to the critical 
study of their own prized language — the vehicle of 
the law. The two component parts of the Talmud, 
the Mishna and Gemara — republication and _ final 
explanation — are conceived in the same spirit. 
The style and composite nature of these works be- 
long to the history of Rabbinical literature. 

18. Of the vther main division of the Aramaic 
language — the Western or Syriac dialect — the 
earliest’ existing document is the Peshito version 
of the Scriptures, which not improbably belongs to 
the middle of the second century. Various sub- 
dialects probably existed within the wide area over 
which this Western one was current: but there are 
ho means now attainable for pursuing the jnquiry 
— what we know of the Palmyrene being only de- 
rivable from inscriptions ranging from A. D. 49 to 
the middle of the third century. The Syriac dia- 
lect is thickly studded with foreign words, Arabic, 
Persian, Greek, and Latin, especially with the third. 
A comparison of this dialect with the Eastern branch 
will show that they are closely allied in all the most 
important peculiarities of grammar and syntax, as 
well as in their store of original words — the true 
standard in linguistic researches. 

A few lines may be here allowable on the for- 
tunes of a dialect which (as will be shown hereafter) 
has been so conspicuous an instrument in extend- 
ing a knowledge of the truths originally given, and 
so long preserved in the sacred language of the He- 
brews. Subsequently to the fall of Jerusalem its 
chief seat of learning and literature was at Edessa 
— from A. D. 440, at Nisibis. Before the 8th and 
9th centuries its decline had commenced, in spite 
of the protests made by James of Idessa in favor 
of its own classical writers. But, as of old the He- 
brew language had given way to the Aramaic, so 
in her turn, the Western Aramaic was driven out 
by the advances of the Arabic during the 10th and 
11th centuries. Somewhat later it may be said to 
have died out — its last writer of mark, Barhebreus 
(or Abulpharagius) composing in Arabic as well as 
Syriac.¢ 

19. The Chaldaic paraphrases of Scripture are 
exceedinuly valuable for the light which they throw 
on Jewish manners and customs, and the meaning 
of passages otherwise obscure, as likewise for many 
happy renderings of the original text. But they 
are valuable also on higher reasons — the Christian 
interpretation put by their authors on controverted 
passages. Their testimony is of the greatest value, 
as showing that Messianic interpretations of many 
important passages must have been current among 
the Jews of the period. Walton, alluding to Jew- 
ish attempts to evade their own orthodex traditions, 
says that “many such passages,” ¢. e. of the later 
and evasive kind, “ might be produced which find 
no sanction among the Jews. ‘Those very passages, 








@ Bleek, Einieitung, pp. 61-57. 

b Walton, Prof. xii. 18, 19. See also Delitzach, Wis- 
senschaft, Kunst, Judenthum, p. 113 ff. (in respect of 
Christian anticipations in the Targumsa and Synagogal 
devotional poetry), and also p. 190, note (in respect of 
moderate tone of Talmud); Oehler, in Herzog, ix. 481- 
441; and Westcott, Introduction, pp. 110-115. 
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which were applied by their own teachers to the 
Messiah, and are incapable of any other fair appli- 
cation save to Him in whom they all centre, are 
not unfrequently warped into meanings irreconcil- 
able alike with the truth, and the judgment of their 
own most valued writers.” > 

A comparative estimate is not yet attainable, as 
to what in Targumic literature is the pure expres- 
sion and development of the Jewish mind, and what 
is of foreign growth. But, as has been said, the 
Targums and kindred writings are of considerable 
dormatical and exeyretical value; and a similar good 
work hds been effected by means of the cognate 
dialect, Western Aramaic or Syriac. From the 
3d to the 9th century, Syriac was to a great part 
of Asia — what in their spheres Hellenic Greek and 
medieval Latin have respectively been —the one 
ecclesiastical Janguage of the district named. Be- 
tween the literally preserved records of Holy Scrip- 
ture, as delivered to the Terachites in the infancy 
of the world, and the understandings and hearts of 
Aryan peoples, who were intended to share in those 
treasures fully and to their latest posterity, some 
connecting medium was necessary. This was sup- 
plied by the dialect in question — neither 80 spe- 
cific nor so clear, nor so sharply subjective as the 
pure Hebrew, but for those very reasons (while in 
itself essentially Shemitic) open to impressions and 
thoughts as well as words from without, and there- 
fore well calculated to act as the pioneer and intro- 
ducer of Biblical thoughts and Biblical truths 
among minds, to whom these treasures would 
otherwise long have remained obscure and unintel- 
ligible. 
§§ 20-24. ARABIC LANGUAGE. — PERIOD OF 

REVIVAL. 


20. The early population of Arabia, ita antiqui- 
ties and peculiarities, have been described under 
ARABIA.£ We find Arabia occupied by a conflu- 
ence of tribes, the leading one of undoubted Ish- 
maelitish descent — the others of the seed or lin- 
eage of Abraham, and blended by alliance, lancuage 
neighborhood, and habits. Before these any ab- 
original inhabitants must have disappeared. as the 
Canaanitish nations before their brethren, the chil- 
dren of the greater promise — as the Edomites 
and Ishtnaelites were of a leaser, but equally certain 
one. 

We have seen [ARABIA] that the peninsula of 
Arabia lay in the track of Cushite civilization, in 
its supposed return-course towards the northeast. 
As in the basin of Mesopotamia, so in Arabia it 
has left traces of its constructive tendencies, and 
predilections for grand and coloesal undertakings. 
Modern research has brought to light in addition 
many valuable remains, full of philological interest. 
There may now be found abundant illustration of 
the relationship of the Himyaritic with the early 
Shemitic before adverted to; and the language of 
the Ehkili (or Mahrah), on which eo much light 
has recently been thrown, presenta us with the sin= 
gular phenomenon, not merely of a specimen of 
what the Himyaritic (or language of Yemen) must 





¢ Comp. for the early history of the Arabic language 
the recent work by Freytag (Bonn, 1861). alike renosark- 
able for interest and research, Sinlettung tn das Stu. 
dium der Arabischen Sprache bis Mohammed und zum 
Tacil spater. 
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have been before its expulsion by the Koreishite, 
but of a dialect less Arabic than Hebrew, and poe- 
seasing close affinity with the Ghez, or Ethiopi- 
an. 

21. The aftinity of the Ghez (Cush? the sacred 
language of Ethiopia) with the Shemitic has been 
long remarked. Walton supposes its introduction 
to have been consequent on that of Christianity. 
But the tradition is probably correct, according to 
which Ethiopia was colonized from 8. W. Arabia, 
and according to which this language should be 
considered a relic of the Himyaritic. In the O. T., 
Cush, in addition to Ethiopia in Africa, comprises 
S. Arabia (Gen. x. 7,8; 2 Chr. xiv. 9, xxi. 16; 
Hab. iii. 7), and by many the stream of Hamite 
civilization is supposed to have flowed in a northerly 
course frum that point into Egypt. In its lexical 
peculiarities, the Ghez is said to resemble the Ara- 
maic, in its grammatical the Arabic. The alpha- 
bet is very curious, differing from Shemitic alpha- 
bets in the number, order, and name and form of 
the letters, by the direction of the writing, and 
especially by the form of vowel notation. ‘This is 
extremely singular. Each consonaut contains a 
short s» — the vowels are expressed by additions to 
the consunantsa. The alphabet is, by this means, 
converted into a ‘ sylisbarium "’ of 202 signs. Va- 
rious points of resemblance have been traced be- 
tween this alphabet and the Samaritan; but recent 
discoveries establish its kindred (almost its identity) 
with that of the Himyaritic inscriptions. The lan- 
guage and character of which we have spoken 
brietly, have now been succeeded for general pur- 
poses by the Amharic — probably in the first in- 
stance a kindred dialect with the Ghez, but now 
altered by subsequent extraneous additions.> 

22. Internal evidence demonstrates that the 
Arabic language, at the time when it first appears 
on the field of history, was being gradually de- 
veloped in its remote and barren peninsular home. 
Not to dwell on its broken (or internal) plurals, 
and its system of cases, there are peculiarities in 
the earliest extant remains, which evince progress 
made in the cultivation of the language, at a date 
long anterior to the period of which we speak. 

A well-known legend speaks of the present 
Arabic language as being a fusion of different 
dialects, effected by the tribe of Koreish settled 
round Mecca, and the reputed wardens of the 
Caaba. In any case, the paramount purity of the 
Koreishite dialect is asserted by Arabic writers on 
grammar, in whose judgment the quality of the 
spoken dialects appears to have declined, in pro- 
portion to their distance from Mecca. It is also 
asserted, that the stores of the Koreishite dialect 
were increased by a sort of philological eclecticism 
—all striking elegancies of construction or expres- 
sion, observable in the dialects of the many dif- 
ferent tribes visiting Mecca, being engrafted upon 
the one in question.© But the recognition of the 
Koran, as the ultimate standard in linguistic os in 
religious matters, established in Arabic judgment 
the superior purity of the Koreishite dialect. 

That the Arabs possessed a literature anterior to 
the birth of Mohammed, and expressed in a lan- 


@ Renan, i. 902-317. 

& Walton, Prol. ii. 585; Jones, Comm. 1774, p. 18 ; 
Lepsius, Zwei Abh. pp. 78, 79; Renan, i. 317-38); 
Prichard, Physical Hist. of Mankind, ii. 169, quoted 
by Forster. 
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' guage marked with many grammatical peculiarities, 
is beyond doubt. There is no satisfactory proof of 
the aasertion, that all early Arabic literature was 
destroyed by the jealous disciples of Islam. “ Of 
old, the Arab gloried in nothing but his sword, his 
-hospitality, and his fluent speech..”¢ The last gift, 
if we may judge from what has been preserved 
to us of the history of those early times, seems 
to have been held in especial honor. A zealous 
purism, strange as it sounds amid the rude and 
uneducated children of the desert, seems, as in 
later times, to have kept almost Masoretic watch 
over the exactitude of the transmission of these 
early out pourings.¢ 

Even in our own times, scholars have seemed un- 
willing altogether to abandon the legend — how at 
the fair of Ocith (“the mart of vroud rivalry’’/) 
goods and trattic— wants and protit — were alike 
nevlected, while bards contended amid their listen- 
ing countrymen, anxious for such a verdict as should 
entitle their lays to a place among the Moallakat, 
the dva@fjpara of the Caaba, or national temple at 
Mecca. ut the appearance of Muhammed put an 
end for a season to commerce and bardic contests; 
nor was it until the work of conquest was done, 
that the faithful resumed the pursuits of peace. 
And enough remains to show that poetry was 
not alone cultivated among the ante-Mohammedan 
Arabians. Seeds of moral truth appear to have 
been embodied in sentences and aphorisms, a form 
of instruction peculiarly congenial to the temper of 
Orientals, and proverbially cultivated by the inhab- 
itants of the Arabian peninsula.” 9 Poetry and 
romance, as might be expected from the degree of 
Arab civilization, would seem to have been the 
chief objects of attention. 

Against these views it has been urged, that 
althouzh of such compositions as the Moallakat, 
and others less generally known, the substance may 
be considered as undoubtedly very ancient, and 
illustrative accordingly of manners and customs — 
yet the same antiquity, according to competent 
judges, cannot reasonably be assiyned to their 
present form. Granting (what is borne out from 
analogy and from references in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures) the existence of philosophical compositions 
among the Arabs at an early period, still no traces 
of these remain. The earliest reliable relics of 
Arabic literature are only fragments, to be found 
in what has come down to us of pre-Islamite coin- 
positions. And, as has been said already, various 
arguments have been put forward against the prob- 
ability of the present form of these remains being 
their original one. Their obscurities, it is con- 
tended, are less those of age than of individual 
style, while their uniformity of language is at vari- 
ance with the demonstrably late cultivation and 
ascendency of the Koreishite dialect. Another, 
and not a feeble argument, is the utter absence of 
allusion to the early religion of the Arabs. Most 
just is Renan’s remark that, skeptical or volup- 
tuaries as were most of their poets, still such a 
silence would be inexplicable, but on the supposi- 
tion of a systematic removal of all traces of former 
paganism. No great critical value, accordingly, 


d@ Pococke, pp. 166-168. 
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ean fairly be assiyned to any Arabic remains ante- 
vior to the publication of the Koran.4 

It is not within the scope of this sketch to touch 
upon the theological teaching of the Koran, its 
objects, sources, merits, or deficiencies. But. its 
style is very peculiar. Assuming that it represents 
the best forms of the Koreishite dialect about the 
middle of the 7th century, we may say of the 
Koran, that its linguistic approached its relicious 
supremacy. The Koran may be characterized as 
marking the transition from versification to prose, 
from poetry to eloquence. Mohammed himself has 
adverted to his want of poetical skill — a blemish 
which required explanation in the judgment of his 
countrymen — but of the effect of his forcible lan- 
guave and powers of uddress (we can hardly call it 
oratory) there can be no doubt. ‘The Koran itself 
contains distinct traces of the change (to which 
allusion hag been made) then in progress in Arabic 
literature. The balance of proof inclines to the 
conclusion, that the Suras of the Koran, which are 
placed last in order, are earliest in point of com- 
position — outpourings bearing some faint resem- 
blance to those of Hebrew prophecy.® 

23. It would lead to discussions foreign to the 
present subject, were we to attempt to follow the 
thoughts respecting the future, sugested by the 
almost universal prevalence of the Arabic idiom 
over so wide a portion of the globe. A comparison 
of some leading features of the Arabic language, 
with its two sisters, is reserved for the next division 
of this sketch. With regard to its value in illus- 
tration two different judgments obtain. Accord- 
ing to one, all the lexical riches and grammatical 
varieties of the Shemitic family are to be found 
combined in the Arabic. What elsewhere is im- 
perfect or exceptional is here said to be fully 
developed — forms elsewhere rare or anomalous are 
here found in regular use. Great faults of style 
cannot be denied, but its superiority in lexical 
riches and grammatical precision and variety is 
incontestable. Without this means of illustration, 
the position of the Hebrew student may be likened 
to that of the geologist, who shonld have nothing 
whereon to found a judgment, beyond the scat- 
tered and imperfect remains of some few primeval 
creatures. But the Arabic, it is maintained, for 
purposes of illustration, is to the Hebrew precisely 
what, to such an inquirer, would be the discovery 
of an imbedded multitude of kindred creatures in 
all their fullness and completeness — even more, for 
the Arabic (it is urged )—as a means of comparison 
and illustration — is a living, breathing reality. 

24. Another school maintains very different opin- 
ions with respect to the value of Arabic in illus- 
tration. The comparatively recent date (in their 
present form at least) and limited amount of Arabic 
remains are pleaded ayainst its claims, as a stand- 
ard of reference in respect of the Hebrew. Its 
verbal copiousness, elaborate mechanism, subtlety 
of thought, wide and diversified fields of literature, 
cannot be called in question. But it is urged (and 
colorably) that its riches are not all pure metal, 
and that no great attention to etymology has been 
evinced by native writers on the language. Nor 
ahould the follies and perversions of schulasticism 


@ Renan, Lang. S*m.}. iv. c. 11, a lucid summary 
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(in the case of Rabbinical writers) blind us to the 
superior purity of the spirit by which the Hebrew 
language is animated, and the reflected influences, 
for elevation of tone and character, from the sub- 
jects on which it was eo long exclusively employed. 
‘My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my speech 
shall distil as the dew, as the small rain upon the 
tender herb, and as the showers upon the grass.” 
No more fitting description of the spirit and power 
of the holy language can be found than these words 
of the Lawviver's last address to his people. The 
Arabic language, on the other hand, is first, that 
of wandering robbers and herdsmen, destitute of 
religion, or filled with second-hand superstitions; 
in its more cultivated state, that of a self-satisfied, 
luxurious, licentious people, the vehicle of  bor- 
rowed philosophy, and a dogmatism of the most 
wearisome and captions kind.¢ 

Undoubtedly schools such as that of Albert 
Schultens (d. 1730) have unduly exalted the value 
of Arabic in illustration; but in what may be 
designated as the field of lower criticism its im- 
portance cannot be disputed. The total extent of 
the canonical writings of the Old Testament is so 
very limited as in this respect to make the assiat- 
ance of the Arahic at once welcome, trustworthy, 
and copious. Nor can the proposed substitute be 
accepted without demur—the later Hebrew, which 
has found an advocate so learned and able as 
Delitzsch.¢ That its claims and usefulness have 
been undeservedly overlooked few will dispute or 
deny; but it would seem to be recent, uncertain, 
and heterogeneous, to a degree which lavs it open 
to many objections taken by the admirers of the 
Arabic, as a trustworthy means of illustration. 


§§ 25-33. STrucTURE OF THE SHEMITIC LaN- 


GUAGES. 


25. The question, as to whether any large amount 
of primitives in the Shemitic languages is fairly 
deducible from imitation of sounds, has been an- 
swered very differently by high authorities. Gese- 
nius thought instances of onomatopeeia very rare in 
extant remains, although probably more numerous 
at an early period. Hoffmann's judgment is the 
same, in respect of Westen Aramaic. On the 
other hand, Renan qualifies his admission of the 
identity of numerous Shemitic and Japhetian prim- 
itives by a suggestion, that these, for the most part, 
may be assigned to biliteral words, originating in 
the imitation of the simplest and most obvious 
sounds. Scholz also has an interesting passage in 
which he maintains the same proposition with con- 
siderable force, and attempts to follow, in some 
particular cases, the analogy between the simple 
original sign and ite distant derivatives. But ona 
caretul examination, it is not unlikely that, although 
many are lost, or overlaid, or no longer as appre- 
ciable by our organs as by the keener ones of earlier 
races, yet the truth is, as the case has been put by 
a great living comparative philologist — « The 400 
or 500 roote which remain as the constituent ele- 
ments in different families of languages are not 
interjections, nor are they imitations. They are 
phonetic types, produced by a power inherent in 
human nature.'’ ¢ 
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96. The deeply curious inquiry, as to the ex- 
tent of affinity still discernible between Shemitic 
and Japhetian roots, belongs to another article. 
[TonGcuEs.} Nothing in the Scripture which bears 
upon the subject, can be fairly pleaded against such 
an affinity being possible. A literal belief of Bibli- 
eal records does not at all call upon us to suppose 
an entire abrogation, by Divine interference, of all 
existing elements of what must have been the com- 
mou language of the early Noachide.¢ That such 
resemblance is not dimly to be traced cannot be 
denied — although the means used for establishing 
instances, by Delitzsch and the analytical school, 
cannot be admitted without great reserve.o But 
in treating the Shemitic languages in connection 
with Scripture, it is most prudent to turn away 
from this tempting field of inquiry to the consid- 
eration of the simple elements — the primitives — 
the true base of every language, in that these, rather 
than the mechanism of grammar, are to be regarded 
as exponents of internal spirit and character. It 
is not denied, that these apparently inonganic bodies 
may very frequently be found resolvable into con- 
stituent parts, and that kindred instances may be 
easily found in conterminous Japhetian dialects. ¢ 


27. Humboldt has named two very remarkable 
points of difference between the Japhetian and 
Shemitic language-families — the latter of which he 
also, for the second reason about to be named, 
assigns to the number of those which have deviated 
from the regular course of development. The first 
peculiarity is the triliteral root (as the language is 
at present known) — the second the expression of 
significations by consonants, and relations by vowels 
— both forming part of the flexions within words, 
so remarkable in the Shemitic family. Widely dif- 
ferent from the Japhetian primitive, a fully formed 
and independent word — the Shemitic one (even in 
its present triliteral state) appears to have consisted 
of three separate articulations, aided by an indefinite 
sound like the Shéva of the Hebrews, and to have 
varied in the shades of its meaning according to 
the vowels assigned to it. In the opinion of the 
same scholar, the prevalent triliteral root was sub- 
stituted for an earlier or biliteral, as being found 
impracticable and obscure in use.4 


Traces of this survive in the rudest, or Aramaic, 
branch, where what is pronounced as one syllable, 
in the Hebrew forms two, and in the more elaborate 
Arabic three — e. g. ktal, katal, katala. It is need- 
less to say, that much has been written on the 
question of this peculiarity being original or sec- 
ondary. A writer among ourselves has thus stated 
the case: ‘An uniform root-formation by three 
letters or two syllables developed itself out of the 
original monosyllabic state by the addition of a 
third letter. This tendency to enlargement presents 
itself in the Indo-Germanic also; but there is this 
difference, that in the latter monosyllabic roots 
remain besides those that have been enlarged, while 
in the other they have almost disappeared.’”’¢ In 
this judgment most will agree. Many now triliteral 


@ Walton, Prol. (ed. Wrangham), |. 121. ‘ Hoc 
rationi minime consentaneum est, ut Deus in illo loco 
linguam primam servaret, ubi linguarum diversitatem 
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ab insana structara desisterent.”? M. Miller, Sc. of 
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root-words (especially those expressive of the pri- 
mary relations of life) were at first biliteral only. 


Thus 2S is not really from TON, nor ON from 


D238. In many casesa third (assumed) root-letter 
has been obviously added by repetition, or by the 
use of a weak or movable letter. or by prefixing the 
letter Nun. Additional instances may be found in 


connection with the biliterals 2%, “TT, and ‘TQ, 
and many others. I}lustrations may also be drawn 
from another quarter nearer home — in the Japhe- 
tian languages of Europe. Fear is variously ex- 
pressed by op dw or pplaoga, pirere, peur, pa- 
ura, paror (Span.), fear, furcht, frykt (Seandin.), 
aud braw (Old Celtic). In all these cognate words, 
the common rudimentary idea is expressed by the 
same two sounds, the third corresponding with the 
various non-essential additions, by which apparent 
triliteral uniformity is secured in Shemitic dialects. 
Again, in the Shemitic family many primitives 
may be found, having the same two letters in 
common in the first and second places, with a dif- 
ferent one in the third, yet all expressive of different 


modifications of the same idea, as 1. “1D -and its 
family; 2. ITT= 0, etc; 3. "B= 5, ete. ; 


4 Y= fas, etc. — each with a similar train of 
cognate words, containing the same two consonants 
of the biliteral form, but with a third active con- 
sonant added. 7 

28. We now approach a question of great inter- 
est. Wasthe art of writing invented by Moses 
and his contemporaries, or from what source did 
the Hebrew nation acquire it? It can hanily be 
doubted, that the art of writing was known to the 
Israelites in the time of Moses. An art, such as 
that of writing, is neither acquired nor invented at 
once. No trustworthy evidence can be alleged of 
such an exception to the ordinary course. The 
writing on the two tables of the law (Ex. xxiv. 4) — 
the list of stations attributed to the hand of Moses 
himself (Num. xxxiii. 2) — the prohibition of print- 
ig on the body (Lev. xix. 28)—the writing of 
“the curses in a book '’ by the priest, in the trial 
of jealousy (Num. v. 23) — the description of the 
land (literally, the writing) required by Joshua 
(Josh. xviii. 6) — all point to the probability of the 
art of writing being an accomplishment already 
possessed by the Hebrews at that period. So com- 
plex a system as alphabetic writing could hardly 
have been invented in the haste and excitement of 
the desert pilgrimage. 

Great difference of opinion has prevailed as to 
which of the Shemitic peoples may justly claim the 
invention of letters. As has been said, the award 
to the Pheenicians, so long unchallenged, is now 
practically set aside. The so-called Phoenician al- 
pRMabet bears no distinctive traces of a Phenician 
origin. None of the selected objects, whose initial 
letters were to rule the sounds of the several pho- ~ 
netic characters, are in keeping with the habits and 
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secupations of the Pheenicians. On the contrary, 
while no references to the sea and commerce are to 
be found, the majority of the objects selected are 
such as would sugyest themselves to an inland and 
nomadic people, e. g. Aleph =an ox, Gimel =a 
camel, ‘I'eth =a snake, Lamed = an ox-goad. 

A more probable theory would seem that which 
cepresents letters as having passed from the Ezyp- 
tians to the Pheenicians and Webrews. Either 
people may have acquired this accomplishment from 
the same source, at the same time and independ- 
ently — or one may have preceded the other, and 
subsequently imparted the acquisition. Either 
case is quite possible, on the assumption that the 
Egyptian alphabet consisted of only such characters 
as were equivalent to those used by the Hebrews 
and Phonicians — that is, that the multiplicity of 
signs, which is found to exist in the Egyptian al- 
phabet, was only introduced at a later period. But 
the contrary would seem to be the case — namely, 
that the Egyptian alphabet existed at a very early 
period in its present form. And it is hardly likely 
that two tribes would separately have made the 
same selection from a larger amount of sigus than 
they required. But as the Hebrew and Phenician 
alphabets do correspond, and (as has been said) 
the character is less Phoenician than Hebrew — the 
latter people would seem to have been the first 
possessors of this accomplishment, and to have im- 
parted it subsequently to the Phoenicians. 

The theory (now almost passed into a general 
belief) of an early uniform language overspreading 
the ranye of countries comprehended in Gen. x. 
serves to illustrate this question. There can be no 
doubt as to the fact of the Hamite occupants of 
Egypt having migrated thither from Asia; nor (on 
this hypothesis) can there be any difficulty in ad- 
mitting, in a certain degree, the correspondence of 
their written character with the Hebrew. That 
changes should subsequently have been introduced 
in the Egyptian characters, is perfectly intellivible, 
when their advances in civilization are considered 
— so different from the nomadic, unlettered con- 
dition of the Hebrew people. On such a primary, 
generic agreement as this between the advanced 
language of Egypt, and that of the Hebrews — in- 
ferior from necessary causes at the time, the mighty 
intellect of Moses, divinely guided for such a task 
(as has been before suggested), would find little 
difficulty in grafting improvements. The theory 
that the Hyksos built a syllabic alphabet on the 
Egyptian, is full of ditticulties.¢ 

According to the elaborate analysis of Lepsius, 
the original alphabet of the language-family, of 
which the Shemitic formed a part, stood as fol- 
lows: — 


Weak Gutturals. Lahials. Gutturals. Dentale. 
Aleph=A Beth + Gime] + Daleth — Media 
He--E+i . Vav + Heth + Teth = Aspirates 
Ghain=O-+u Pe + Kuph + Tau = Tenues 


As the processes of enunciation became more 
delicate, the liquids Lamed, Mem, Nun, were ap- 
parently interposed as the third row, with the 
original S, Samech, from which were derived Zain, 
Tsaddi, and Shin — Caph (soft &), from its limited 


a “ Sont-ce les HyKsoas, ainsi que le suppose M. 
Ewald, qui firent passer l’écriture égyptienne de l'état 
phonétique 4 l’état sy llabique ou alphabétique, comme 
les Japonnis et les Coréens J’ont fait pour |l’écriture 
chinoise ” (Renan, p. 112). Saalschiits, Zur Geschichte 
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functions, is apparently of later growth: and the 
separate existence of Kesh, in many languages, is 
demonstrably of comparatively recent date, as dis- 
tinguished from the kindred sound Lamed. In 
this manner (according to Lepsius), and by such 
Shemite equivalents, may be traced the progress of 
the parent alphabet. In the one letter yet to be 
mentioned — Yod — as in Kuph and Lamed, the 
same scholar finds remains of the ancient vowel 
strokes, which carry us back to the early syllabaria, 
whose existence he maintains, with great force and 
learning. 

Apparently, in the case of all Indo-Germanic 
and Shemitic alphabets, a parent alphabet may be 
traced, in which each letter possessed a combined 
vowel and consonant sound — each in fact forming 
a distinct, well understood syllable. It is curious 
to mark the different processes, by which (in the 
instances given by Lepsius) these early syllabaria 
have been atfected by the course of enunciation in 
different families. What has been said above 
(§ 21), may serve to show how far the system is 
still in force in the Ethiopic. In the Indo-Ger- 
manic languages of Europe, where a strong ten- 
dency existed to draw a line of demarcation between 
vowels and consonants, the primary syllables aleph, 
he, gho = a, i, 4, were soon stripped of their weak 
guttural (or consonant) element, to be treated sim- 
ply as the vowel sounds named, in combination 
with the more obvious consonant sounds. <A very 
similar course was followed by the Shemitic family, 
the vowel element being in most letters disregarded; 
but the guttural one in the breath-syllables was 
apparently too congenial, and too firmly fixed to 
allow of these being converted (as in the case of the 
Indo-Germanic family) into simple vowels. Aleph, 
the weakest, for that reason forms the exception. 
As apparently containing (like the Dévanagari) 
traces of its people’s syllabarium, as well for its 
majestic forms, befitting Babylonian learning, Lep- 
sius with others attributes a very high antiquity 
to the square Hebrew character. But this is dif- 
ficult to be maintained.® 

29. Passing from the growth of the alphabet, to 
the history of the formation of their written char- 
acters among the three leading branches of the 
Shemitic family, that of the Hebrews has been thus 
sketched. “In its oldest, though not its original 
state, it exists in Phoenician monuments, both 
stones and coins. It consists of 22 letters. written 
from right to left, and is characterized generally by 
stiff straight down strokes, without regularity and 
beauty, and by closed heads round or pointed. We 
have also a twofold memorial of it, namely, the 
inscriptions on Jewish coins, struck under the Mac- 
cabean princes, where it is evident that its char- 
acters resemble the Pheenician, and the Samaritan 
character, in which the Pentateuch of the Samari- 
tans is written.¢ his latter differs from the first 
named, merely by a few freer and finer strokes. 
The development of the written character in the 
Aramaic branch of the Shemitic family illustrates 
the passage from the stiff early character, spoken 
of above, to the more fully formed angular one of 
later times in the case of the Hebrew family, and 
in that of the Arabic, to the Cufic and Neshki. 





der Buchstabenschrift, Konigsberg, 1838, §§ 16, 17, 18. 
Comp. also Leyrer, in Herzog, xiv. 9. 

b Lepsius, Zee! Abhandlungen, pp. 9-29. 

¢ Davidson, Biblical Criticism, i. 28. 
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Aramaic writing may be divided into two principal 
families — (1.) ancient Aramaic, and (2.) Syriac, 
more properly so called. Of the first, the most early 
specimen extant is the well-known Carpentras stone, 
preserved at that place in France, since the end of 
the 17th century. Its date is very doubtful, but 
anterior to those of the inscriptions from Palmyra, 
which extend from A. pb. 49, to the 3d century. 
The first very closely resembles the Pheenician 
character — the tops of the letters being but slightly 
opened: in the second, these are more fully opened, 
and many horizontal strokes of union added, show- 
ing its cursive character. From these remains may 
be fairly deduced the transitional nature of the 
written character of the period preceding the in- 
vention (or according to others the revival) of the 
square character. 

Hupfeld, Fiirst, and all leading writers on the 
subject, concur in designating this last as a gradual 
development from the sources mentioned above. A 
reference to these authors will show how confused 
were even Jewish notions at an early period as to 
its origin, from the ditferent explanations of the 


word TYAN (Assyriaca), substituted by the- 


Rabbins for YDS (“square’’), by which this 
character was distinguished from their own — 


Say ain2a— “round writing,” as it was called. 


But assuming with Hupfeld and Fiirst, the presence 
of two active principles — a wish to write quickly, 
and to write pictorially — the growth of the square 
Hebrew character frum the old Pheenician is easily 
discernible through the Carpentras and Palmyrene 
relics. «+ Thus we find in it the points of the letters 
blunted off, the horizontal union-strokes enlarged, 
figures that had been divided rounded and closed, 
the position and length of many cross lines altered, 
and final letters introduced agreeably to tachyg- 
raphy. On the other hand, the caligraphical prin- 
ciple is seen in the extraordinary uniformity and 
symmetry of the letters, their separation from one 
another, and in the peculiar taste which adorns 
them with a stiff and angular form.’* ® 

Few important changes are to be found from 
the period of Ezra, until the close of the 5th cen- 
tury of our era. During this period, the written 
character of the text (as well as the text itself) was 
settled as at present, and likewise, to a great ex- 
tent, the reading and divisions of the text. During 
this period, the groundwork of very much con- 
tained in the subsequent Masora was laid, but as 
yet only in an unwritten, traditional shape. The 
old character gave way to the square, or Assyrian 
character — not at once and by the authority of 
Ezra, but (as has been proved with much clearness) 
by gradual transitions. The square character is, 
demonstrably, not an exact copy of any existing 
Aramaic style, but grew by decrees out of the 
earlier one, although greatly modified by Aramaic 
influence. No exact date can be assigned to the 
actual change, which probably was very gradual; 
but that the new character had become generally 
adopted by the first century of our era, may be 
inferred from the Gospels (Matt. v. 18). It is, 
moreover, alluded to in the Mishna as the Assyrian 
character, and by Origen as settled by long usage, 





a A copy of it is given in First, Lehrged. p. 28. 

6 Davidson, Biblie. Criticism, 1. 29; Hoffmann, 
Gramm. Syriaca, § 6, 1-6; and First, " Lehre. i. §§ 
22-27. 
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and was obviously well-known to Jerome and the 
Talmudists. The latter writers, aided powerfully 
by the ceremonious (not to say superstitious) tone 
engendered among the Jews by the fall of Jeru- 
salem, secured the exclusive use of its square char- 
acter for sacred purposes. All that external care 
aud scrupulous veneration could accomplish for the 
exact transmission of the received text, in the con- 
secrated character, was secured. It is true that 
much of a secondary, much of an erroneous kind 
was included among the objects of this devout ven- 
eration; but in the absence of sound principles of 
criticism, not only in those early, but many sub- 
sequent generations, this is the less to be deplored. 
The character called Rabbinic is best described as 
an attempt at Hebrew cursive writing. 

The history of the characters ordinarily used in 
the Syriac (or Western) branch of the Aramaic 
fainily, is blended with that of those used in Judzea, 
Like the square characters, they were derived from 
the old Phoenician, but passed through some inter- 
mediate staves. The first variety is that known 
by the name of Estrangelo—a heavy, cumbrous 
character, said to be derived from the Greek adj. 
otpoyyvaAos, but more probably from two Arabic 
words signifying the writing of the Gospel. It is 
to be found in use in the very oldest documents. 
Concurrently with this, are traces of the existence 
of a smaller and more cursive character, very much 
resembling it. The character called the “double” 
(a large. hollow variety), is almost identical. There 
are also other varieties, slightly dittering — the 
Nestorian for example — but that in ordinary use 
is the Peshito=simple (or lineal according to 
some). Its origin is somewhat uncertain, but 
probably may be assigned to the 7th century of 
our era. It is a modification of the Estranvelo, 
sloped for writing, and in some measure altered 
by use. This variety of written characters in the 
Aramaic family is probably attributable to the fact, 
that literature was more extensively cultivated 
among them than among kindred tribes. Although 
not spared to us, an extensive literature probably 
existed] among them anterior to the Christian era; 
and subsequently for a long period they were the 
sole imparters of knowledge and learning to West- 
ern Asia. 

The history of the Arabic languave has another 
peculiar feature, beyond its excessive purism, which 
has been alluded to, at first sight, so singular 
among the dwellers in the desert. Until a com- 
paratively short time before the days of Moham- 
med, the art of writing appears to have been practi- 
cally unknown. For the Himyarites guarded with 
jealous care their own peculiar character — the 
‘‘musnad,'' or elevated;¢ in itself unfitted for 
general use. Possibly different tribes might have 
possessed approaches to written characters; but 
about the beyinning of the 7th century, the heavy, 
cumbrons Cufiec character (so called from Cufa, the 
city where it was most early used) appears to have 
been yenerally adopted. It was said to have been in- 
vented by Muramar Ibn-Murrat, a native of Baby- 
lonian Irak. But the shapes and arrangement of — 
the letters indicate their derivation from the Es- 
trangelo; and the name assigned to their intro- 
ducer — containing the title ordinarily borne by 


c Leyrer, in Herzog, xiv. 12. 
d Another etymology of this word {a given by Lep 


sius, Qhinnt, from (hin, “India.” 
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Syrian ecclesiastics —is also indicative of their 
real origin. But it is now only to be found in 
the documents of the early ages of Islamism. 

The well-known division of “the people of the 
book '’ = Christians, who were educated, and “the 
common people“ who could not read = the tribes 
round Mecca, and the summary way in which an 
authoritative text of the Koran was established 
(in the Caliphate of Othman), alike indicate a very 
rude state of society. It is generally asserted that 
Mohammed was unable to write: and this would at 
first sight appear to be borne out by his description 
of hiniself as an illiterate prophet. Modern writers, 
however, generally are averse to a literal interpre- 
tation of these and kindred statements. ln any 
case, about the 1Uth century (the fourth of the 
Hegira), a smaller and more flowing character, the 
Nishki, was introduced by lbn Moklah, which, 
with considerable alterations and improvements, is 
that ordinarily in present use.2 

30. As in the Ilebrew and Aramaic branches, so 
in the Arab branch of the Shemitic family, various 
causes rendered desirable the introduction of dia- 
critical signa and vowel points, which took place 
toward the close of the 7th century of our era — 
not however without considerable opposition at the 
outset, from Shemitic dislike of innovation, and 
addition to the roll of instruction already complete 
in itself. But the system obtained general recogni- 
tion after some modifications in deference to popular 
opinion, though not carried out with the fullness of 
the Masoretes. 4 

Ewald, with great probability, assumes the ex- 
istence and adoption of certain attempts at vowel 
marks at a very early period, and is inclined to 
divide their history into three stages. 

At first a simple mark or stroke, like the dia- 
critical line in the Samaritan MSS., was adopted 


to mark unusual significations, as T2T, a “ pesti- 


lence,” as distinguished from 2°, “to speak,” 
or ‘a word.” A further and more advanced stage, 
like the diacritical points of the Aramaic, was the 
employment (in order to express generally the dif- 
ference of sounds) of a point abure the line to ex- 
press sounds of a high kind, like a and o— one 
below for feebler and lower ones like ¢ and e— and 
a third in the centre of the letters for those of 
a harsher kind, as distinguished from the other 
two.¢ , 

Originally, the number of vowel sounds among 
the Shemitic races (as distinguished from tute 
points) was only three, and apparently used in com- 
bination with the consonants. Origen and Jerome 
were alike ignorant of vowel points, in the ordinary 
acceptation. Many readings in the LXX. indicate 
the want of some such system — a want to which 
some directions in the Talmud are said to refer. 
But until a later period, a regular system of punc- 
tuation remained unknown; and the number of 
vowel sounds limited. The case is thus put by 
Walton. “The modern points were not either 
from Adam, or aftixed hy Moses, or the Prophets 
that were before the Captivity, nor after the Captiv- 
ity, devised either by Ezra, or by any other before 
the completing of the Talmud, but after five hun- 
dred years after Christ, invented by some learned 


@ A much earlier existence is claimed for this char- 
acter by Forster, One Prim. Lang. i. 167. 

b Pococke, Abulfeda, ed. White; Walton, Prot’. De 
Lingué Arabica; Leyrer, Hersog, xiv. 12. 
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Jews for the help of those who were ignorant of the 
Hebrew tongue.” ‘We neither affirm that the 
vowels and accents were invented by the Masoretes, 
but that the Hebrew tongue did always consist of 
vowels and consonants. Aleph, Vau, and Yod were 
the vowels before the points were invented, as they 
were also in the Syriac, Arabic, and other Eastern 
tongues.” 4 

We will add one more quotation from the same 
author with reference to the alleged uncertainty 
introduced into the rendering of the text, by any 
duubts on the antiquity of the system of vowel- 
points, a question which divided the scholars of bis 
day. The Samaritan Peutateuch, Chaldean Para- 
phrase of the Pentateuch and Prophets, and tbe 
Syriac translation of the Bible, continued above a 
thousand years before they were pointed.’’ “ That 
the true reading might be preserved above a thou- 
sand years, is not against all reason, since we see 
the same done in the Samaritan, Syriac, and Chak 
dee, for a longer time; and the same may be said 
of the Arabic, though not for so long a time after 
the Alcoran was written.’’ ¢ 


31. The reverence of the Jews for their sacred 
writings would have been outraged by any at- 
tempts to introduce an authoritative system of in- 
terpretation at variance with existing ones. To 
reduce the reading of the Scriptures to authorita- 
tive and intelligible uniformity was the object of 
the Masoretes, by means of a system of vowels and 
accerits. 

What -would have suggested itself to scholars, 
not of Shemitic origin, was at utter variance with 
Hebrew notions, which looked upon the established 
written characters as sacred. No other plan was 
possible than the addition of different external 
marks. And, in fact, this plan was adopted by 
the three great divisions of the Shemitic family; 
probably being copied to a certain extent by the 
Hebrew and Arabic branches from the Svyriac, 
among whom there existed echools of some repute 
during the first centuries of our era. Of the names 
of the inventors, or the exact time of their intro- 
duction, nothing can be stated with certainty. 
Their use probably began about the sixth century, 
and appears to have been completed about the 
tenth. ‘The system has been carried out with far 
greater minuteness in the Hebrew, than in the two 
sister dialects. The Arabic grammarians did not 
proceed beyond three signs for a, 3, w; the Syriae 
added e and 0, which they represented by figures 
borrowed from the Greek alphabet, not very much 
altered. In both these cases all the vowels are, 
strictly speaking, to be considered us short; while 
the Hebrew has five long as well as five short, and 
a half-vowel, and other auxiliary signs. Con- 
nected with this is the system of accents, which is 
involved in the same obecurity of origin. But it 
bears rather on the relation of words and the mem- 
bers of sentences, than on the construction of indi- 
vidual words. 

The chief agents in this laborious and peculiar 
undertaking were the compilers of the Masora, as 
it is called =‘ tradition,” as distinguished from 
the word to be read. As the Talmud has its 
province of interpreting legal distinctions and regu- 
lations, under the sanction of the sacred text, and 


¢ Ewald, Grammatik (1886), p. 62. 
d Walton, Considerator Considered, ti. 229, 210. 
¢ Walton, tid. 222, 228. 
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the Kabbala its peculiar function of dealing with known to us, presents them as very unevenly de- 


theological and esoteric tradition, so the object of 
the Masora (TION, “tradition "’) and its com- 


pilers the Masoretes (or TTHOD ‘OYE, * masters 
of tradition’) was to deal critically, grammat- 
ically, and lexically with a vast amount of tradition 
bearing on the text of Scripture, and to reduce this 
to aconsistent form. Little is known with accu- 
racy of the authors, or the growth of this remark- 
able collection. Tradition assigns the commence- 
ment (as usual) to Ezra and the great synagogue; 
but other authorities, Jewish and Christian, to 
the learned members of the school of ‘Tiberias, 
about the beginning of the sixth century. These 
learned collections, comprising some very early 
fragments, were probably in progress until the 
eleventh century, and are divided into a greater 
and less Masora, the second a compendium of the 
former. “ The masters of the Masora,"’ in the well- 
known quotation of Elias Levita, “ were innumer- 
able, and followed each other in successive genera- 
tions for many years; nor is the beginning of them 
known to us, nor the end thereof." Walton, who 
was by no means blind to its deficiencies, has left 
on record a very just judgment on the real merits 
of the Masora.2 {t is in truth a very striking and 
meritorious instance of the devotion of the Jewish 
mind to the text of Scripture— of the earnest- 
ness of its authors to add the only proof in their 
power of their zeal for its preservation and eluci- 
dation.° 

82. A comparison of the Shemitic languages, as 


veloped. In their present form the Arabic is un- 
doubtedly the richest: but it would have been 
rivaled by the Hebrew had a career been vouch- 
safed equally long and favorable to this latter. 
The cramping and perverting conditions of its 
labors depressed the Rabbinic dialect (child of 
the old age of the Hebrew) into bewildering con- 
fusion in many instances, but there are many 
valuable signs of life about it. Ancient He- 
brew, as has been truly said, possesses in the 
bud almost all the mechanisms which constitute 
the riches of the Arabic. In the preface to his 
great work (Lehrgebdude, p. vii.) Gesenius has 
pointed out various instances, which will repay the 
labor of comparison. It is true that to the Ara- 
maic has been extended a longer duration than to 
the Hebrew; but for various causes its inferiority 
is remarkable, as regards its poverty — lexical and 
grammatical — its want of harmony and flexibility, 
and the consequent necessary frequency of peri- 
phrases and particles in aid. 

A brief comparison of some leading grammatical 
and syntactical peculiarities, in the three main dia- 
lects of the Shemitic family, will not be out of 
place at the end of this sketch. To scholars it will 
necessarily appear meagre: but, brief as it is, it 
may uot be without interest to the general reader. 
The root-forms with the consonants and vowels 
have been already considered. 

Conjugations or their Equivalent Verb-forms. — 
The following is the tabulated form given by Ewald 
for the ordinary Hebrew verb: — 


1. (Simple form) Kal. 


(Forms extremely augmented) 


2. (Causative form’ 
Hiphil. w. 
Passive Hophal. 


3. faueiietice form) 
Niphal. 





4. (Intensive form) 
Piel. w. 


| 
6. (Reflexive and intensive form) 


In the Aramaic the first, third, and fourth of 
these appear, with another (= Hithpael), all with 
passives, marked by a syllable prefixed. In the 
Arabic the verb-forms, at the lowest computation, 
are nine, but are ordinarily reckoned at thirteen, 
and sometimes fifteen. Of these, the ninth and 
eleventh forms are comparatively rare, and serve 
to express colors and defects. As may be seen 
from the table given, the third and fourth forms in 
Hebrew alone have passives. 

Equivalents to Conjunctive Moods, etc. — One 
of the most remarkable features of the Arabic lan- 
guage is what is ordinarily described as the “ futu- 
rum figuratum.” As in almost all Shemitic gram- 
mars imperfect is now substituted for future, this 
may be explained by stating that in Arabic there 
are four forms of the imperfect, strongly marked, 
by which the absence of moods is almost compen- 
sated. The germs of this mechanism are to be 
found in the common imperfect, the jussive, and 
the cohortative of the Hebrew, but not in the 
Aramaic. Again, a curious conditional and sub- 
juanctive usage (at first sight almost amounting to 





@ Prol. vili. 17. 


b Arnold, in Herzog, ix. s..; Leyrer, in Herzog, 
xiv. 16. 


Hithpael, 


an inversion) applied to the perfect and imperfect 
tenses by the addition of a portion, or the whole, 
of the substantive verb is to be found in both 
Hebrew and Arabic, although very differently de- 
veloped. 
Nouns. — The dual number, very uncommon in 
the Syriac, is less so in Hebrew, chiefly limited, 
however, to really dual nouns, while in the Arabic 
its usage may be described as general. What is 
j called the «status emphaticus,’’ s. e. the rendering 
a word definite by appending the article, is found 
constantly recurring in the Aramaic (at some loss 
to clearness in the singular). This usage brings to 
mind the addition of the definite article as a post- 
positive in Swedish — shi, ship; skibet, the ship. 
In the Arabic it is lost in the inflections of cases, 
while in the Hebrew it may be considered as un- 
important. As regards nouns of abstraction, also, 
'the Aramaic is fuller than the Hebrew; but in this 
| last particular, as in the whole family of nouns, 
the Arabic is rich to excess. It is in this last only 
that we find not only a regular system of cases, 
and of comparison, but especially the numerous 
plural formations called broken or internal, which 
form so singular a part of the language. As re- 
ae their meaning, the broken plurals are totally 
different from the regular (or, as they are techni- 
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cally called, sound) plurals —the latter denoting 
several individuals of a genus, the former a number 
of individuals viewed collectively, the idea of indi- 
viduality being wholly suppressed. Broken plurals 
accordinwly are singulars with a collective meaning, 
and are closely akin to abstract nouns.@ 

33. To the scholar, as before remarked, this re- 
capitulation of some leading peculiarities may ap- 
pear unnecessary, while to those unacquainted with 
the Shemitic luiguages, it is feared, these instauces 
must unavoidably appear like frayments or speci- 
mens, possibly new and peculiar, but conveyiny no 
very definite instruction. But in any case some of 
the chief yrammatical features of the family have 
been enumerated — all, moreover, illustrative of the 
internal, self-contained type so peculiarly Shemitic. 
In this respect, as with its formal, so with its syn- 
tactical peculiarities. Of one fertile parent of new 
words in the Japhetian language-tamily, — the 
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Shemitic language-family finds difficulty in depart- 
ing. The more recent Svriac has added various 
auxiliary forms, and repeated pronouns, to the 
characteristic words by which the meaning is 
chiefly conveyed. But the general effect is cum- 
brous and confused, and brings to mind some fea- 
tures of the ordinary Welsh version of the Epis- 
tles. In Arabic, again, certain prefixes are found 
to be added for the sake of giving detiniteness to 
portions of the verb, and prepositions more fre 
quently employed. But the character of the lan- 
yuage remains unaltered — the additions stand out 
as something distinct from the original elements of 
the sentence. 

In what consists the most marked point of dif- 
ference between the Indo-European family of lan- 
wuages and the Shemitic family as known to us? 
The first has lived two lives, as it were: in ite case 
a period of synthesis and complexity has been suc- 


power of creating compound words, — the Shemitic ! ceeded by another of analysis and decomposition. 
is destitute. Different meanings are, it is true.| The second family has been developed (if the word 


expressed by different primitives, but these stand 
necessarily divided by impassable barriers from 
each other; and we look in vain for the shades and 
gradations of meaning in a word in the Shemitic 
languages which gives such copiousness and charm 
to the sister-family. It is so with revard to the 
whole range of privative and negative words. The 
prefixes of the other family, in conjunction with 
nouns, give far more life and clearness than do the 
collective verbals of the Shemitic. Even the preg- 
nant and curiously jointed verb-forms, spreading 
out fromm the sharply defined root, with pronominal 
adjuncts of obvious meaning, and the aid of a deli- 
cate vowel-system, have an artificial appearance. 
The Japhetian, whose spiritual fullness would prob- 
ably never have reached him, but that its sub- 
stance was long preserved in these very forms, will 
gratefully acknowledge the wisdom of that Al- 
mighty Being who framed for the preservation of 
the knowledge of Himself —the One True God — 
so fittiny a cradle as the language of the Old Tes- 
tament. Of other families, the Japhetian was not 
ripe for such a trust. Of those allied with the 
Shemitic, the Aramaic was too coarse and indefi- 
nite, however widely and early spread, or useful at 
a later period as a means of extension and explana- 
tion, and (as has been before observed) the Arabic 
in its origin was essentially of the earth, earthy. 
The Japhetian cannot then but recognize the wis- 
dom, cannot but thank the goodness of God, in 
thus giving and preserving his lessons concerning 
Himself in a form so fitting and so removed from 
treachery. He will do all this, but he will see at 
the same time in his own languages, so flexible, so 
varied, so logical, drawing man out of himself to 
bind him to his neighbor, means far more likely to 
spread the treasures of the holy languaye than 
even its general adoption. It is Humboldt who 
has said, in reference to the wonderful mechanism 
discernible in the consonant and vowel systems 
of the Shemitic languages — that, admitting all 
this, there is more energy and weight, more 
truth to nature, when the elements of language 








may be used) in one way only. No other instance 
of a language-family can probably be found cast in 
a mould equally unalterable. Compared with the 
living branches of the Indo-European family, those 
of the Shemitic may be almost designated as in- 
organic: they have not vevetated, have not grown; 
they have simply existed. T. J. O. 


SHEMU’EL (ONIDW [= Samurt, which 
see]: ZardauihA: Samuel). 1. Sonof Ammihud, 
appointed from the tribe of Simeon to divide 
the land of Canaan among the tribes (Num. 
xxxiv. 20). 

2. (SauovhaA.) SAMUEL the prophet (1 Chr. 
vi. 33). 

3. [Vat. IoapounA~. |] Son of Tola, and one 
of the chiefs of the tribe of Issachar (1 Chr. 
vii. 2). 

SHEN (jW7, with the def. article [the tooth]: 
Ths wmadaas: Sen). A place mentioned only in 
1 Sam. vii. 12, defining the spot at which Saniuel 
set up the stone Eben-ezer to commemorate the 
rout of the Philistines. The pursuit had extended 
to «below Beth-car,"’ and the stone was erected 
“between the Mispah and between the Shen.” 
Nothing is known of it. The Targum has Shinna. 
The Peshito-Syriac and Arabic Versions render 
both Beth-car and Shen by Beit-/asan, but the 
writer has not succeeded in identifving the name 
with any place in the lists of Dr. Robinson (1st ed. 


App. to vol. iii.). The LXX. read JW, ydshan, 
old. G. 
SHENA’‘ZAR (OENIW [fiery tooth, Ges.}: 
Zavecdp: (Comp. Zava(dp:] Senneser). Son of 
Salathiel, or Shealtiel (1 Chr. iii. 18). According 


to the Vulgate he is reckoned as a son of Jecho- 
niah. 


SHE'NIR (WY, i.e. Senir [coat of mail]: 


; Sam. Vers. J T2YW: (Rom. Lavylp; Vat. Alex.] 


Saveip; (Sin. in Cant., Laneip:] Sanir). This 


can be recognized independently and in order, than | name occurs in Deut. iii. 9, Cant. iv. 8. It is an 
when fused in such a combination, however re-| inaccurate equivalent for the Hebrew Senir, the 


markable. 


Amorite name for Mount Hermon, and, like Shib- 


And from this rigid, self-contained character the | mah (for Sibmah), has found ita way into the Au- 








@ Wright's Arabic Gramonar, part 1. p. 189. “ Cette | jettes A un plus grand nombre d'exceptions.” De Secy, 
partie de la grammaire Arabe est celle of il regne le | j. 279 (ed. 1810). 


plus d'arbitraire, et ou les régles générales sont su- | 


b Renan, i. 423, 424. 


SHEOL : 


thorized Version without any apparent authority. 
The correct form is found in 1 Chr. y. 23 and Ez. 
xxvii. 5. [SENIR.] G. 


* SHE’OL. (Dean, THE; HELL; Pit.] 


* SHEOL, BANDS OF. [Snares or 
Deatn, Amer. ed.] 


SHE’PHAM (DEW : Zexrpaudp;% [Comp. 
Ald. Sexqayud:] Sephama). A place mentioned 
only in the specification by Moses of the eastern 
boundary of the Promised Land (Num. xxxiv. 10, 
11), the first landmark from Hatser-enan, at which 
the northern boundary terminated, and lying be- 
tween it and Riblah. The ancient interpreters 
(Targ. Pseudojon.; Saadiah) render the name by 
Apameia; > but it seems uncertain whether by this 
they intend the Greek city of that name on the 
Orontes, 50 miles below Antioch, or whether they 
use it as a synonym of Banias or Dan, as Schwarz 
affirms (Deser. Geogr. p. 27). No trace of the 
name appeara, however, in that direction. Mr. 
Porter would fix Hatser-enan at Auryelein, 70 
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8. (Xaparlas; [Vat. Zaparesas:i] Alex. Za- 
garias-) Son of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xxi. 2). 


SHEPHERD (79; “W13, An. vii. 14; 


“Tj72, Am. i. 1). In a nomadic state of society 
every man, from the sheikh down to the slave, is 
more or less a shepherd. As many regions in the 
East are adapted solely to pastoral pursuits, the in- 
stitution of the nomad life, with its appliances of 
tents and camp equipaye, was regarded as one of 
the most memorable inventions (Gen. iv. 20). The 
progenitors of the Jews in the patriarchal aye were 
nomads, and their history is rich in scenes of pas- 
toral life. ‘The oceupation of tending the flocks * 
was undertaken, not only by the sons of wealthy 
chiefs (Gen. xxx. 29 ff, xxxvii. 12 ff), but even by 
their daughters (Gsen. xxix. 6 ffi; Ex. it. 19). The 
Eevptian captivity did much to implant a love of 
settled abode, and consequently we find the tribes 
which still retained a taste for shepherd lite select- 
ing their own quarters apart from their brethren 
in the Transjordanic district (Num. xxxii. 1 ff). 


miles E. N. E. of Damascus, which would remove | Henceforward in Palestine Proper the shepherd 


Shepham into a tutally different region, in which ; 
there is equally little trace of it. ‘Ihe writer ven- 
tures to disavree with this and similar attempts to 
enlarye the bounds of the Holy Land to an extent 
for which, in his opiuion, there is no warrant in 
Scripture. G. 


SHEPHATHI’AH (TMRay 
judges, or is judge): Zaparia: Saphatia). A 
Benjamite, father of MEsuuLLam 6 (1 Chr. ix. 8). 
The name is properly SHEPHATIAH [as in A. VY. 
ed. 1611]. 

SHEPHATI’AH (THREW [as above]: Ya- 
garia: (Vat. ZaBarea:] "Alex: Zapabia, Zapa- | 
mias: Sephathia, Saphatias). 1. The fifth son of 
David by his wife Abital (2 Sam. iii. 4; 1 Chr. 

ili. 3). 

2. (Saparia; [in Ezr. ii. 4, Vat. Agag; viii. 
8, Sagmaresa:] Sephatia, Stphatia.) The family 
of Shephatiah, 372 in number, returned with Ze- 
rubbabel (Ezr. ii. 4; Neh. vii. 9). A second de- 
tachment of eighty, with Zebadiah at their head, 
came up with [zra (Izr. viii. 8). The name is 
written SArPHAT (1 Esdr. v. 9), and SAPHATIAS 
(1 Esdr. viii. 34). 

3. ({In Ezr. ii. 57, Vat. Saparesa:) Saphatia.) 
The family of another Shephatiah were among the 
children of Solumon’s servants, who came up with 
Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 57; Neh. vii. 59). 

4. A descendant of Perez, or Pharez, the son 
of Judah, and ancestor of Athaiah (Neh. xi. 4). 

5. (Xapavias: Suphatins.) The son of Mat- 
tan; one of the princes of Judah who counselled 
Zedekiah to put Jeremiah in the dungeon (Jer. 
XxxViii. 1). 

6. (PIMADD : Zagparias; [ Vat. } Alex. %a- 
paria: FA. Zapareia: Saphatia.) The Haruph- 
ite. or Hariphite, one of the Benjamite warriors 
who joined David in his retreat at Ziklay (1 Chr. 
xii. 5). 

7. (Zagarias: Saphatias.) Son of Maachah, 
and chief of the Simeonites in the reign of David 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 16). 


[Jehovah |, 


held a subordinate position; the increase of ayri- 
culture involved the decrease of pasturage; and 
though large tlocks were still maintained in certain 
parts, particularly on the borders of the wilderness 
of Judah, as about Carmel (1 Sam. xxv. 2), Beth- 
lehem (1 Sam. xvi. 11; Luke ii. 8), ‘Tekoah (Am. 
i. 1), and more to the south, at Gedor (1 Chr. iv. 
39), the nomad life was practically extinct, and the 
shepherd became one out of many classes of the la- 
boring population. The completeness of the tran- 
sition from the pastoral to the agricultural state is 
strongly exhibited in those passages which allude 
to the presence of the shepherd's tent as a token 
of desvulation (e. g. Kz. xxv. 4; Zeph. ii. 6). Thé 
; humble position of the shepherd at the same period 
is implied iv the notices of David's wondruus ele- 
vation (2 Sam. vii. 8; Ps. Ixxviii. 70), and again 
in the self-depreciating confession of Amos (vil. 
14). The frequent and beautiful allusions to the 
shepherd's ottice in the pvetical portions of the 
Bible (¢. g. Ps. xxiii.; Is. xl. 11, xlix. 9, 10; Jer. 
xxiii. 3, 4; Kez. xxxiv. 11, 12, 23) rather bespeak 
a period when the shepherd had become an ideal 
character, such as the Roman pvuets painted the pas- 
tors of Arcadia. 

The ottice of the eastern shepherd. as described 
in the Bible, was attended with much hardship, 
and even danger. Ile was exposed to the extremes 
of heat and cold (Gren. xxxi. 40); his food fre- 
quently consisted of the precarious supplies attorded 
by nature, such as the fruit of the « sycomore,”” or 
Lyvptian fig (Am. vii. 14), the “ husks "’ of the 
carob-tree (Luke xv. 16), and perchance the locusts 
wild honey which supported the Baptist (Matt. 

. 4); he had to encounter the attacks of wild 
a. occasionally of the larger species, such as 
lions, wolves, panthers, and bears (1 Sam. xvii. 34; 
Is. xxxi. 4; Jer. v. 6; Am. iii. 12); nor was he 
free trom the risk of robbers or predatory hordes 
(Gaen. xxxi. 39). ‘To meet these various foes the 
shepherd's equipment consisted of the following 
articles: a mantle, made probably of sheep's-skin 
with the tleece on, which he turned inside out in 
cold weather, as implied in the comparison in Jer. 


a The ar at the end of the LXX. vermon of the | lows it in ver. 11, and which they have given without 
pame is partly due to the aA (particle of motion) which | its r, as ByAa. 


is affixed to it in the original of ver. 10, and partly 
derived from the commencement of Kiblab, which fol- 
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xliii. 12 (cf. Juv. xiv. 187); a scrip or wallet, con- 
taining a small amount of food (1 Sam. xvii. 40; 
Porter’s Damascus, ii. 100); a sling, which is still 
the favorite weapon of the Bedouin shepherd (1 
Sam. xvii. 40; Burckhardt's Notes, i. 57); and, 
lastly, a staff, which served the double purpose of a 
weapon against foes, and a crook for the manage- 
ment of the flock (1 Sam. xvii. 40; Ps. xxiii. 4: 
Zech. xi. 7). If the shepherd was at a distance 
from his home, he was provided with a light tent 
(Cant. i. 8; Jer. xxxv. 7), the removal of which 
was ensily effected (Is. xxxviii. 12). In certain 
localities, moreover, towers were erected for the 
double purpose of spying an enemy at a distance, 
and protecting the flock: such towers were erected 
by Uzziah and Jotham (2 Chr. xxvi. 10, xxvii. 4), 
while their existence in earlier times is testified by 
the name Migdal-Eder (Gen. xxxv. 21, A. V. * tower 
of Edar;’’ Mic. iv. 8, A. V. * tower of the flock ’’). 


The routine of the shepherd's duties appears to 
have been as follows: in the morning he led forth 
his flock from the fold (John x. 4), which he did 
by going before them and calling to them, as is 
still usual in the East; arrived at the pasturage, he 
watched the flock with the assistance of dogs (Job 
xxx. 1), and, should any sheep stray, he had to 
search for it until he found it (Ez. xxxiv. 12; Luke 
xv. 4); he supplied them with water, either at a 
running stream or at troughs attached to wells 
(Gen. xxix. 7, xxx. 38; Ex. ii. 16; Ps. xxiii. 2); 
at evening he brought them back to the fold, and 
reckoned them to see that none were missing, by 
passing them “ under the rod "’ as they entered the 
door of the inclosure (Lev. xxvii. 32; Ez. xx. 37), 
checking each sheep as it passed, by a motion of 
the hand (Jer. xxxiii. 13); and, finally, he watched 
the entrance of the fuld throughout the night, act- 
ing as porter (John x. 3). We need not sssume 
that the same person was on duty both by night 
and by day; Jacob, indeed, asserts this of himself 
(Gen. xxxi. 40), but it would be more probable 
that the shepherds took it by turns, or that they 
kept watch for a portion only of the night, as may 
possibly be implied in the expression in Luke ii. 8, 
rendered in the A. V. “keeping watch,” rather 
«keeping the watches" (pvAdocovres puAands)- 
The shepherd's office thus required great watchful- 
ness, particularly by night (Luke ii. 8; cf. Nah. 
iii. 18). It also required tenderness towards the 
young and feeble (Is. x]. 11), particularly in driv- 
ing them to and from the pasturage (Gen. xxxiii. 
13). In large establishments there were various 
grades of shepherds, the highest being styled 
‘rulers’? (Gen. xivii. 6), or “chief shepherds ” 
(1 Pet. v. 4): in a royal household the title of «ab- 
bir,¢ “ mighty,”’ was bestowed on the person who 
held the post (1 Sam. xxi. 7). Great responsibility 
attached to the office; for the chief shepherd had 
to make good all losses (Gen. xxxi. 39); at the 
same time he had a personal interest in the flock, 
inasmuch as he was not paid in money, but re- 
ceived a certain amount of the produce ((ien. xxx. 
382; 1 Cor. ix. 7). The life of the shepherd was a 
monotonous one; he may perhaps have wiled away 
an hour in playing on some instrument (1 Sain. 
xvi. 18; Job xxi. 12, xxx. 31), as his modern rep- 
resentative still occasionally does (Wortabet's Syrza, 
i, 234). He also had his perivdical entertainments 
at the shearing-time, which was celebrated by a 


a 2h. 
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general gathering of the neighborhood for festiv- 
ities (Gen. xxxi. 19, xxxviii. 12; 2 Sam. xiii. 23); 
but, generally speaking, the life must have been 
but dull. Nor did it conduce to gentleness of man- 
ners; rival shepherds contended for the possession 
or the use of water with great acrimony (Gen. xxi. 
25, xxvi. 20 ff; Ex. ii. 17); nor perhaps is this a 
matter of surprise, as those who come late to a well 
frequently have to wait a long time until their tum 
comes (Burckhardt's Syria, p. 63). 

The hatred of the Egyptians towards shepherds 
(Gen. xlvi. 34) may have been mainly due to their 
contempt for the sheep itself, which appears to have 
been valued neither for food (Plutarch, De /s. 72), 
nor generally for sacrifice (Herod. ii. 42), the only 
district where they were offered Leing about the 
Natron lakes (Strab. xvii. p. 803). It may have 
been increased by the niemory of the Shepherd in- 
vasion (Herod. ii. 128). Abundant confirmation 
of the fact of this hatred is supplied by the low 
position which all herdsmen held in the castes of 
Egypt, and by the caricatures of them in Egyptian 
paintings (Wilkinson, ii. 169). 

The term “ shepherd " is applied in a metaphor- 
ical sense to princes (Is. xliv. 28; Jer. ii. 8, iii. 15, 
xxii. 22; Fz. xxxiv. 2, &c.), prophets (Zech. xi. 5, 
8, 16), teachers (Kccl. xii. 11), and to Jebovah 
himself (Gen. xlix. 24; Ps. xxiii. 1, Ixxx. 1): to 
the same effect are the references to “ feeding" in 
Gen. xlviii. 15; Ps. xxviii. 9; Hos. iv. 16. 

W.L. B. 

* SHEPHERDS, TOWER OF (Gen. 
xxxv. 21). (Davin, vol. i. p. 553 a.) 


SHE’PHI (‘DW [a naked hill, Ges.]: teoi: 
Alex. Swap: Sephi). Son of Shobal, of the sons 
of Seir (1 Chr. i. 40). Called also SHEPHO (Gen. 
xxxvi. 23); which Burrincton concludes to be the 
true reading (Geneal. i. 49). 


SHE’PHO (12W [smoothness]: Xwodp: Se 
pho). The same as SHEPHI (Gen. xxxvi. 23). 

SHEPHU’PHAN (JEN [serpent]: Ze 
povddu: Alex. Swoay: Sephuphan),. One of the 
sons of Bela the firstborn of Benjamin (1 Chr. viii. 
5). His name is also written SHEPHUPHAM (A. 
V. “Shupham,” Num. xxvi. 39), Suurpns (1 Chr. 
vii. 12, 15), and Muppim (Gen. alvi. 21). Lord 
A. Hervey conjectures that Shephuphan may have 
been a son of Benjamin, whose family was reckoned 
with those of Iri the son of Bela. [MUprus.] 

SHE’RAH (FTTINW, i. ec. Shedrdh [kins- 
woman): Zapad: Alex. Zaapa: Sara). Daugh- 
ter of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 24), and foundress of 
the two Beth-horons, and of a town which was 
called after her UzZEN-SHERAH. 

* SHERD. [Porsnerp; Porrery.] 


SHEREBI’AH (MIN [heat of Jehorok, 
Ges.]: Sapaia, Ezr. viii. 24; ZapaBias, Neh. viii. 
T, ix. 4; SapaBia, Neh. x. 12, xii. 8, 24; Alex. 
LapaBia, Neh. viii. 7; ZapaBaia, Neh. ix. 4: 
Sarabins, FEzr.; Serebia, Neh. viii. 7, x. 12, xii. 
24; Sarebias, Neh. ix. 4; Sarebta, Neh. xii. 8). 
A Levite in the time of Ezra, of the family of Mahli 
the son of Merari (Fzr. viii. 18, 24). He was one 
of the first of the ministers of the Temple to join 
Ezra at the river of Ahava, and with Hashabiab 
and ten of their brethren * had the charge of the 





b They are called * priests;” but the term is used 
loosely, as in Josh. ili. 3. 
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vessels and gifts which the king and his court, and 
the people of Israel had contributed for the service 
of the Temple. When Ezra read the Law to the 
people, Sherebiah was among the Levites who as- 
sisted him (Neh. viii. 7). He took part in the 
psalm of confession and thanksgiving which was 
sung at the solemn fast after the Feast of Taber- 
nacles (Neh. ix. 4, 5), and signed the covenant 
with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 12). He is again men- 
tioned as among the chief of the Levites who be- 
longed to the choir (Neh. xii. 8, 24). In 1 Esdr. 
vili. 54 he is called Esesrtas. 


SHE’RESH (WW in pause [root]: Zoipos; 
Alex. Zopos: Sares). Son of Machir the son of 
Manaaseh by his wife Maachah (1 Chr. vii. 16). 


SHERE’/ZER (WENT [(=Snarezer): 
Zapardp: Surasar). Properly ‘« Sharezer; ’’ one 
of the mezsengers sent in the fourth year of Darius 
by the people who had returned from the Captivity 

inquire concerning fasting in the fifth month 
(Zech. vii. 2). [See REGEMMELECH.] 


* SHERIFFS (*S)5F)) only in Dan. iii. 2, 
3, enumerated among the high officers of state 
at Babylon. Their exact province is unknown. 
The etymology (see First, s. v.) is too obscure to 
decide their position or duties. According to the 
English designation they may have been an order 
of judges, as “sheriff ’’ has sometimes that mean- 
ing. ‘They are more commonly supposed to have 
been lawyers or jurists who acted as the king’s ad- 
visers, or the state councillors, and as such held a 
high position under the government. Gesenius 
(Hebr. «. Chald, Lex. s. v.) compares them with 
the Mufti, the head doctors of the law in the 
Turkish empire. De Wette translates the title 
Rechtsgelehrten, and H. A. Perret-Gentil les juris- 
consultes. : 


SHE’SHACH (JW [see below] : [Comp. 
Enodx, Zeodu:] Sesach) is a term which occurs 
only in Jeremiah (xxv. 26, li. 41), who evidently 
uses it as a synonym either for Babylon or for Bab- 
ylonia. According to some commentators, it rep- 
resents ‘* Babel” on a principle well known to the 
later Jews — the substitution of letters according 
to their position in the alphabet, counting back- 
wards from the last letter, for those which hold the 
same numerical position, counting in the ordinary 


way. Thus [1 represents 8, W represents 2, 7 
It is the fact that in this 


way 7WW would represent baa. it may well 
be doubted, however, if this fanciful practice is as 
ok! as Jeremiah. At any rate, this explanation 
does not seem to be so satisfactory as to make any 
other superfluous. Now Sir H. Rawlinson has ob- 
served that the name of the moon-god, which was 
identical, or nearly so, with that of the city of 
Abraham, Ur (or Hur), “ might have been read in 
one of the ancient dialects of Babylon as Shishaki,” 
and that consequently ‘a possible explanation is 
thus obtained of the Sheshach of Scripture’ (Raw- 
linson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 616). Sheshach may 
stand for Ur, Ur itself, the old capital. being taken 
(as Babel, the new capital, was constantly) to rep- 
resent the country. G. R. 


SHE’SHAI [2 syl.] (WW [whitish, Ges.]: 
Zeooi (Vat. -ces], Num. und Judg.; Xougi [Vat. 
-oet}, Josh.; Alex. Yepyer, Youra, MeO: Sisai, 


representa 1, and so on. 
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Num.; Sesai). One of the three sons of Anak 
who dwelt in Hebron (Num. xiii. 22) and were 
driven thence and slain by Caleb at the head of the 
children of Judah (Josh. xv. 14; Judy. i. 10). 


SHE’/SHAN (ww {perh. city]: wody; 
[Vat. twice Zocau:] Sesan). A descendant of 
Jerahmeel the son of Hezron, and representative of 
one of the chief families of Judah. In consequence 
of the failure of male issue, he yave his daughter in 
marriage to Jarha, his Egyptian slave, and through 
this union the line was perpetuated (1 Chr. ii. 31, 
34, 35). 

SHESHBAZ’ZAR MBaww [Pers., jrre- 
worshipper, Ges.]: ZacaBacdp; [ZaBavacdp; 
Vat. YaBavacap, Bayacap, ZapBayap;] Alex. 
ZacaBaccap, [SacaBacoapos:] Sussabasar: of 
uncertain meaning and etymology). ‘The Chaldean 
or Persian name given to Zerubbabel, in Ezr. i. 8, 
11, v. 14, 16; 1 Esdr. ii. 12, 15, after the analogy 
of Shadrach, Meshach, Abednego, Belteshazzar, 
and Esther. In like manner also Joseph received 
the name of Zaphnath-Paaneah, and we learn from 
Manetho, as quoted by Josephus (c. Apiun. i. 28), 
that Moses’ Egyptian name was Osarsiph. The 
change of name in the case of Jehoiakim and Zed- . 
ekiah (2 K. xxiii. 34, xxiv. 17) may also be com- 
pared. That Sheshbazzar means Zerubbabel is 
proved by his being called the prince of Judah 


(NWT), and governor (TW2), the former term 
marking him as the head of the tribe in the Jewish 
sense (Nuim. vii. 2, 10, 11, d&c.), and the latter as 
the Persian governor appuinted by Cyrus, both 
which Zerubbabel was; and yet more distinctly, by 
the assertion (Ezr. v. 16) that “ Sheshbazzar laid 
the foundation of the House of God which is in 
Jerusalem,’’ compared with the promise to Zerub- 
babel (Zech. iv. 9), “The hands of Zerubbabel 
have laid the foundation of this house, his hands 
shall also finish it.” It is also apparent, from the 
mere comparison of Ezr. i. 11 with ii. 1,2, and the 
whole history of the returned exiles. ‘The Jewish 
tradition that Sheshbazzar is Daniel, is utterly 
without weight. [ZEKUBBABEL.] A.C. H. 


SHETH (MW [see below]: x40: Seth). 
lL. The patriarch SetH (1 Chr. i. 1). . 


2. In the A. V. of Num. xxiv. 17, FW is ren- 
dered as a proper name, but there is reason to re- 
gard it as an appellative, and to translate, instead of 
“the sons of Sheth,” “the sons of tumult,’’ the 
wild warriors of Moab, for in the parallel passage, 


Jer. xviii. 45, PNW, shan, “tumult,” occupies 
the place of shéth. Pw, shéth, is thus equivalent 
to FIND, shéth, as in Lam. iii. 47. Ewald pro- 
poses, very unnecessarily, to read mw, séth = 


FYSW, and to translate «the sons of haughtiness " 
(Hochmuthssdhne). Rashi takes the word as a 
proper name, and refers it to Seth the son of Adam, 
and this seems to have been the view taken by 
Onkelos, who renders, “he shall rule all the sons 
of men."’ The Jerusalern Targum gives, « all the 
sons of the East;"’ the Targum of Jonathan ben- 
Uzziel retains the Hebrew word Sheth, and ex- 
plains it of the armies of Gog who were to set 
themselves in battle array against Israel. 
W. A. W. 


SHE'THAR (TN (Pers. a star]: tapoa- 
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Gatos; Alex. YapecOeos; [FA.' Apxecaos:] Se- 
thar: ‘a star,” Pers.). One of the seven princes 
of Persia and Media, who had access to the king’s 
presence, and were the first men in the kingdom, 
in the third year of Xerxes (Esth. i. 14). Compare 
Err. vii. 14 and the éwrd ray Mepoay exlonuo: 
of Ctesias (14), and the statement of’ Herodotus 
with regard to the seven noble Persians who slew 
Smerdis, that it was granted to them as a privi- 
lege to have access to the king's presence at all 
times, without being sent for, except when he was 
with the women; and that the king might only 
take a wife from one of these seven families, iii. 84, 
and Gesen. 8. v. [CARSHENA; EsTHER.] 
A. C. H. 

SHE’/THAR-BOZNAI Q2}12 “UW : 
ZaBap-Bov(avat [Vat. -ava, -av]; Alex. -ayns, 
[ave, -avas:}] Stharbuzuni: “ star of splendor '’). 
A Persian officer of rank, having a command in 
the province “on this side the river’ under Tatnai 


the satrap (F778), in the reign of Darius Hystaspis 
(Ezr. v. 3, 6, vi. 6, 13). He joined with Tatnai 
and the Apharsachites in trying to obstruct the 
progress of the Temple in the time of Zerubbabel, 
and in writiug a letter to Darius, of which a copy 
is preserved in Kzr. v., in which they reported 
that ‘the house of the great God’ in Judea was 
being builded with great stones, and that the work 
was going on fast, on the alleged authority of a 
decree from Cyrus. ‘They requested that search 
might be made in the rolls court whether 
such a decree was ever given, and asked for 
the king’s pleasure in the matter. The de- 
cree was found at Egbatana, and a letter was 
sent to Tatnai and Shethar-boznai from Da-_, 
rius, ordering them no more to obstruct, but, 
on the contrary, to aid the elders of the Jews 
in rebuilding the Temple, by supplying them 
both with money and with beasts, corn, salt, 
wine, and oil, for the sacrifices. Shethar- — 
boznai after the receipt of this decree offered 
no further obstruction to the Jews. 
account of the Jewish prosperity in Ezr. vi. 
14-22, would indicate that the Persian gov- 
ernors acted fully up to the spirit of their in- 
structions from the king. 

As regards the name Shethar-boznai, it 
seems to be certainly Persian. The first ele- 
ment of it appears as the name Shethar, one 
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SHEW BREAD. (0°%5 off, or 


DXDT (Ex. xxv. 30, xxxv. 13, xxxix. 36, &c.), 
literally ‘bread of the face’ or ‘ faces.” 


Onk. M2 7yeT"Y, DON CT, « bread set 
in order.” 1 Chr. ix. 32, xxiii. 29, 2 Chr. xxix. 18, 


Neh. x. 84, WDD. In Num. iv. 7, we find 
OMT, «the perpetual bread.” In 1 Sam. 
xxi. 4-6, it is called Wj?" “holy bread.” Spr. 


bLissos o0hkas frou i bread of the 
Table of the Lord.” The LXX. give us ot 
évémiot, Ex. xxv. 80; kpros ris xpoodopas, 1 K. 
vii. 48. N. T.: Eprot THs mwpodécews, att. xii. 
4, Luke vi. 4; n mxpodects TOV wv, Heb. ix. 2. 
The Vulg. panes propositionis. Wicliffe, “loaves of 
proposition.”” Luther, Schaubrode; from which 
our subsequent English versions have adopted the 
title SHEW- BREAD. ) 

Within the Ark it was directed that there should 
be a table of shittim-wood, i. ¢. acacia, two cubits 
in length, a cubit in breadth, and a cubit anda 
half in height, overlaid with pure gold, and hav- 
ing ‘‘a golden crown to the border thereof round 
about," +. e. a border, or list, in order, as we may 
suppose, to hinder that which was placed on it 
from by any accident falling off. The further de- 
scription of this table will be found in Ex. xxv. 
23-30, and a representation of it as it existed in 


Psp 
v| 
The “4a 


ane ‘ ‘ ‘ 

4 i eicie pi sngel aire uate : ca Table of Shew Bread (from relief on an Arch of Titus). 
Pharna-zathres (Ilerod. vii. 65): and the whole name | the Herodian Temple forms an interesting feature 
is not unlike Sati-barzanes, a Persian in the time in the bas-reliefs within the Arch of Titus. The 
of Artaxerxes Mnemon (Ctesias, 57). If the names accuracy of this may, as is obvious, be trusted, 
of the Persian officers mentioned in the Book of| It exhibits one striking correspondence with the 
Ezra could be identified in any inscriptions or ; prescriptions in Exodus. We there find the fol- 
other records of the reigns of Darius, Xerxes, and | lowing words: “and thou shalt make unto it a 
Artaxerxes, it would be of immense value in clearing | border of a handbreadth round about.” In the 
up the difficulties of that book. A.C. H. | sculpture of the Arch the hand of one of the slaves 


, sp wpe RDP ;. | Who is carrying the Table, and the border, are of 
SEA eke ENT 2 Sate ee cual beeaithie Tue Tabbed eli led 
RAIAH]: Zovad; [Vat. Incous:] Alex. Igous: 


Sica), 1. The scribe or royal secretary of David | CSIErT yw. “the Table of the Faces,” in 


(2 Sam. xx. 25). He is called elsewhere SERAIAH N ‘ n by 
Sam iis = - cay. | Num. ivy. 7, and “WTCrd YTTOW, «the pure 
Sa a ee a ie ae a table,” in Lev. xxiv. 6; and 2 Chr. xiii. 11. This 


SHA (1 Chir. xviii. 16). latter epithet is generally referred by commenta- 


2. (Saov; Alex. Zaova: Sue.) Son of Caleb : : 
ben-Hezron by his concubine Maachah, and founder | ts to the unalloyed gold with which so much of 
it was covered. It may, however, mean somewhat 


or chief of Machbena and Gibea (1 Chr. ii. 49). 





instructed to do by a comparison of 1 K. vii. 26 and 
Jer. lil. 21. 


@ Taking, i. e., the four fingers, when closed to- 
gether, as the measure of a handbreadth, as we are 
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more than this, and bear something of the force 
which it has in Malachi i. 11. 

It was thought by Philo and Clement of Alex- 
andria that the table was a symbol of the world, 
its four sides or legs typifying the four seasons. In 
the utter absence of any argument in their sup- 
port, we may feel warranted in neglecting such fan- 
ciful conjectures, without calling in the aid of 
Bahr's arguments against them. 

In 2 Chr. iv. 19, we have mention of “ the tables 
whereon the shew bread was set,’’ and at ver. 8 we 
read of Solomon making ten tables. This is prob- 
ably explained by the statement of Josephus (Ant. 
vill. 3, § 7), that the king made a number of tables, 
and one great golden one on which they placed the 
loaves of God. [See TEMPLE. | 

The table of the second temple was carried away 
by Antiochus Epiphanes (1 Mace. i. 22), and a new 
one made at the refurnishing of the sanctuary under 
Judas Maccabeus (1 Mace. iv. 49). Afterwards 
Ptolemy Vhiladelphus presented a inagnificent table 
(Joseph. Ant. xii. 2, §§ 8, 9). 

The table stood in the sanctuary together with 
the seven-branched candlestick and the altar of in- 
cense. Every Sabbath twelve newly-baked loaves 
were put on it in two rows, six in each, and sprin- 
kled with incense (the LX.X. add salt), where they 
remained till the ‘following Sabbath. Then they 
were replaced by twelve new ones, the incense was 
burned, and they were eaten by the priests in the 
Holy Place, out of which they might not be re- 
moved. Besides these, the Shew-bread Table was 
adorned with dishes, spoons, bowls, etc., which were 
of pure gold (Ex. xxv. 29). These, however, were 
manifestly subsidiary to the loaves, the preparation, 
prezentation, and subsequent treatment of which 
manifestly constituted the ordinince of the shew 
bread, whose probable purport and _ significance 
must now be considered. 

The number of the loaves (twelve) is considered 
by Philo and Josephus to represent the twelve 
months. If there was such a reference, it must 
surely have been quite subordinate to that which is 
obvious at once. ‘The twelve loaves plainly answer 
to the twelve tribes (compare Rev. xxii. 2), But, 
taking this for granted, we have still to ascertain 
the meaning of the rite, and there is none which 
is left in Scripture so wholly unexplained. ‘Though 
it is mentioned, as we have seen, in other parts of 
the O. T. besides the Pentateuch, it is never more 
than mentioned. The narrative of David and his 
companions being permitted to eat the shew bread, 
does but illustrate the sanctity which was ascribed 
to it; and besides our Saviour’s appeal to that 
narrative, the ordinance is only once referred’ to 
in the N. T. (Heb. ix. 2), and there it is merely 
named among the other appurtenances of the first 
sanctuary. 

But, although unexplained, it is referred to as 
one of the leading and most solemn appointments 
of the sanctuary. For example, the appeal of Abi- 
jam to the revolted tribes (2 Chr. xiii. 10, 11) runs 
thus — “but as for us, the Lord is our God, and 
we have not forsaken Him; and the priests, which 
minister unto the Lord, are the sons of Aaron, 
and the Levites wait upon their business; and 
they burn unto the Lord every morning and every 
evening burnt-sacrifices and sweet incense; the 
shew bread also set they in order upon the pure 
table,’’ etc., ete. 

In this absence of explanation of that which is 
yet regarded as so solemn, we have but to seek 
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whether the names bestowed on and the rites con- 
nected with the shew bread will lead us to some 
apprehension of its: meaning. 


The first name we find given it is obviously the 


dominant one, O° DM, «bread of the face, 
or faces.”” ‘This is explained by some of the Rab- 
bis, even by Maimonides, as referring to the four 
sides of each loaf. It is ditticult to believe that 
the title was given on a ground which in no way 
distinguished them from other loaves. Besides, 
it is applied in Num. iv. 7, simply to the table, 
we >| >) yriow, not, as in the English version, the 
‘stable of shew bread,’’ but the “ shew table,” the 


“table of the face, or faces.’’ 
We have used the words face or faces, for 


C35, it needs scarcely be said, exists only in the 
plural, and is therefure applied equally to the face 
of one person and of many. In connection with 
this meaning, it continually bears the secondary 
one of presence. It would be superfluous to cite 
any of the countless passages in which it does so. 
But whose face or presence is denoted? ‘That of 
the people? ‘The rite of the shew bread, according 
to some, was perfurmed in acknowledgment of 
God's being the giver of all our bread and suste- 
nauce, and the loaves lay always on the table as a 
memorial and monitor of this. But ayainst this, 
besides other reasons, there is the powerful oljec- 
tion that the shew bread was unseen by the people; 
it lay in the sanctuary, and was eaten there by 
the priests alone. So that the first condition of 
symbolic instruction was wanting to the rite, had 
this been its ueaning. 


The O°, therefore, or Presence, is that not of 
the people but of God. The &pror évarrio: and the 
Epro: THs wpoodopas of the LXX. seem to indicate 
as much. To say nothing of 1 Sam. xxi. 6, where 


the words TTT *2pOd OO per "> 


seem decisive of the whole question. But in what 
sense? Spencer and others consider it bread offered 
to Giod as was the Minchah, a symibolical meal for 
God somewhat answering to a heathen Lectister- 
nium. But it is not easy to find this meaning in 
the recorded appointments. The incense is no doubt 
to be burnt on the appointed altar, but the bread, 
on the Sabbath following that of its presentation, 
is to be eaten in the Holy Place by the priests. 
There remains, then, the view which has been 
brought out with such singular force and beauty 
by Biihr—a view broad and clear in itself, and 
not disturbed by those fanciful theories of numbers 
which tend to abate confidence in some parts of 
his admirable Symbolik. 


He remarks, and justly, that the phrase [°35 
is applied solely to the table and the bread, not to 
the other furniture of the sanctuary, the altar 
of incense, or the golden candlestick. There is 
something therefore peculiar to the former which 


is denoted by the title. Taking DXI5F°7 as equiva- 


lent to the Presence (ef God subaud.), he views 
the application of it to the table and the bread 


las analogous to its application to the anvel, 


O° “PNM (Is. Ixiii. 9, compared with Ex. 
xxxill. 14, 15; Deut. iv. 37). Of the Angel of 
God’s Presence it is said that God’s “ Name is in 
Him” (Ex. xxiii, 20). The Presence and the 
Name may therefore be taken as equivalent. Both, 
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in reference to their context, indicate the manifes- 
tation of God to his creatures. ‘The Name of 
God,’ he remarks, ‘is Himself, but that, in so 
far as He reveals Himself, the face is that wherein 
the being of a man proclaims itself, and makes 
known its individual personality. Hence, as Name 
stands for He or Himself, so Face for Persun: to 
see the Face, for, to see the Person. The Bread 
of the Face is therefore that bread through which 
God is seen, that is, with the participation of which 
the seeing of God is bound up, or through the par- 
ticipation of which man attains the sight of God. 
Whence it follows that we have not to think of 
bread merely as such, as the means of nourishing 
the bodily life, but as spiritual food, as a means of 
appropriating and retaining that life which consists 
in seeing the face of God. read is therefore here 
a symbol, and stands, as it so generally does in all 
languages, both for life and life’s nourishment; but 
by being entitled the Bread of the Face it be- 
comes a symbol of a life higher than the physical; 
it is, since it lies on the table placed in the sym- 
bolic heaven, heavenly bread; they who eat of it, 
and satisfy themselves with it see the face of God” 
(Bahr, Symbolik, book i. c. 6, § 2). It is to be 
remembered that the shew bread was “taken from 
the children of Israel by an everlasting covenant ” 
(Lev. xxiv. 8), and may therefore be well expected 
to bear the most solemn meaning. Bahr proceeds 
to show very beautifully the connection in Scrip- 
ture between seeing God and being nourished by 
God, and points, as the coping-stone of his argu- 
ment, to Christ being at once the perfect Image of 
God and the Bread of Life. The references to a 
table prepared for the righteous man, such as Ps. 
xxiii. 5, Luke xxii. 30, should also be considered. 
F. G. 


SHIB/BOLETH (NYEW: Scibboleth), 


Judg. xii. 6. The Hebrew word which the Gilead- 
ites under Jephthah made use of at the passages of 
the Jordan, after a victory over the Ephraimites, 
to test the pronunciation of the sound sh by those 
who wished to cross over the river. ‘The :phraim- 
ites, it would appear, in their dialect substituted 
for sh the simple sound 8; and the Gileadites, re- 
garding every one who failed to pronounce sh as an 
Ephraimite and therefore an enemy, put him to 
death accordingly. 

The word “ Shibboleth,’ which has now a sec- 
ond life in the English language in a new signitica- 
tion, has two meanings in Hebrew: Ist, an ear of 
corn; 2dly, a stream or flood: and it was, perhaps, 
in the latter sense that this particular word sug- 
gested itself to the Gileadites, the Jordan being a 
rapid river. The word, in the latter sense, is used 
twice in the 69th Psalm, in verses 2 and 15, where 
the translation of the A. V. is “the fluvds overtiow 
me,” and “let not the water-fluud overtlow me.” 
If in Knglish the word retained its original mean- 
ing, the latter passage might be translated “ Let 
not a shibbuleth of waters drown me.’’ ‘There is 
no mystery in this particular word. Any word be- 
ginning with the sound sh would huve answered 
equally well as a test. 


@ In proper names not naturalized in English 
through the LXX., the Hebrew form is retained, as in 
Mephibosheth, Ishbosheth The latter name is melted 
down in the LXX. to "leBood@ ; as, with the é ferme 
the French have softened many Latin words beginning 


SHIELD 


Before the introduction of vowel-points (which 
took place not earlier than the 6th century A. Pp.) 
there was nothing in Hebrew to distinguish the 
letters Shin and Sin, so it could not be known by 
the eye in reading when A was to be sounded 
after s, just as now in English there is nothing to 
show that it should be sounded in the words sugar, 
Asia, Persia; or in German, according to the 
most common pronunciation, after s in the words 
Sprache, Spiel, Sturm, Stcfel, and a large class 
of similar words. It is to be noted that the sound 
sh is unknown to the Greek language, as the Eng- 
lish th is unknown to so many modern languages. 
Hence in the Septuagint proper names commence 
simply with s, which in Hebrew commence with 
sh; and one result has been that, through the Sep- 
tuagint and the Vulgate, some of these names, 
such as Samuel, Samson, Simeon, and Solomon, 
having become@ naturalized in the Greek form in 
the English language, have been retained in this 
form in the English version of the O. T. Hence, 
likewise, it is a singularity of the Septuagint ver- 
sion that, in the passage in Judg. xii. 6, the 
translator could not introduce the word « Shib- 
boleth,’’ and has substituted one of its transla- 
tions, ordyus, “an ear of corn,” which tells the 
original story by analogy. It is not impossible 
that this word may have been ingeniously preferred 
to any Greek word signifying “stream,’’ or 
‘‘ flood,”’ from its first letters being rather harsb- 
sounding, independently of its containing a gut- 
tural. E. T. 


SHIBMAH (TH2W, i. e. Sibmah [coolness 
or fragrance]: XZeBaud: Sabama). One of the 
places on the east of Jordan which were taken 
possession of and rebuilt by the tribe of Reuben 
(Num. xxxii 38). It is probably the same with 
Shebam (i. e. Sebam) named in the list at the be 
ginning of the chapter, and is certainly identical 
with Sibmah, so celebrated at a later date for its 
vines. Indeed, the two names are precisely the 
same in Hebrew, though our translators have 
chosen to introduce a difference. S1p3taH, and 
not Shibmah, is the accurate representative of the 
Hebrew original. G. 


SHIC’RON (Maw [drunkenness]: Sou- 
x60; Alex. Axxapwya: Sechrona). One of the 
landmarks at the western end of the north boun- 
dary of Judah (Josh. xv. 11, only). It lay between 
Ekron (di) and Jabneel (Yedna), the port at 
which the boundary ran to the sea. No trace of 
the naine has been discovered between these two 
places, which are barely four miles apart. The 
Alex. LAX. (with an unusual independence of the 
Hebrew text) has evidently taken Shicron ag a 
repetition of Ekron, but the two names are too 
essentially different to allow of this, which is not 
supported by any other version.o The Targum 
gives it Shicaron, and with this agrees Eusebius 
(Onom. Aaxwpay), though no knowledge of the 
locality of the place is to be gained from his notice. 

G. 


SHIELD (MP3; 129; VY; Trond). 





with st, such as Studium — Etude, Strenw = Etrennes, 
etc., etc. 

b * More probably the initial S was omitted acci- 
dentally in the Alex. MS. on account of the EIS pre- 
ceding. The reading of Comp. and Ald. is eis Sacya- 

A. 


pova. 


SHIGGAION 


The three first of the Hebrew terms quoted have 
been already noticed under the head of ARs, 
where it is stated that the t2inndh was a large ob- 
long shield or target, covering the whole body ; that 
the mdyén was a small, round or oval shield; and 
that the term shele? ia of doubtful import, applying 
to some ornamental piece of armor. To these we 
may add sucherdh, a poetical term occurring only in 
Ps. xci. 4. The ordinary shield consisted of a frame- 
work of wood covered with leather; it thus admit- 
ted of being burnt (Ez. xxxix. 9). ‘The mdayén was 
frequently cased with metal, either brass or copper; 
ite appearance in this case resembled gold,4 when 
the sun shone on it (1 Macc. vi. 39), and to this, 
rather than to the practice of smearing blood on the 
shield, we may refer the redness noticed by Nahum 
(ii. 3). ‘The surface of the shield was kept bright 
by the application of oil, as implied in Is. xxi. 5; 
hence Saul's shield is described as ‘not anointed 
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in that psalm to distinguish it from numerous 
others, in which the author gives utterance to his 
feelings against his enemies, and implores the as 
sistance of Jehovah against them; so that the con- 
tents of the psalm justify no conclusive inference 
as to the meaning of the word. In the inscription 
to the Ode of the Prophet Habakkuk (iii. 1), the 
word occurs in the plural number; but the phrase 
in which it stands * ’al shiyyonith”’ is deemed al- 
most unanimously, as it would seem, by modern 
Hebrew scholars to mean “after the inanner of the 
Shiygaion,”’ and to be merely a direction as to the 
kind of musical measures by which the ode was to 
be accompanied. This being so, the ode is no real 
help in ascertaining the meaning of Shiggaion; for 
the ode itself is not so called, though it is directed 
to be sung according to the measures of the shig- 
gaion. And, indeed, if it were called a shizgaion, 
the difficulty would not be diminished; for, inde- 


with oil,” ¢. e. dusty and gory (2 Sam. i.21). Oil | pendently of the inscription, no one would have 
would be as useful for the metal as for the leather | ever thought that the ode and the psalm belonged 


shield. In order to preserve it from the effects 
of weather, the shield was kept covered, except in 


+ 


| 


to the same species of sacred poem; and even since 
their possible similarity has been suggested, no one 


actual contlict (Is. xxii. 6; comp. Crs. B. G. ii. | has definitely pointed out in what that similarity 


21; Cie. Nat. Deur. ii. 14). 


The shield was worn | consists, 80 as to justify a distinct classitication. 


on the left arm, to which it was attached by a/1n this state of uncertainty it is natural to en- 


strap. It was used not only in the field, but also 
in besieving towns, when it served for the protec- 
tion of the head, the combined shields of the be- 
siegers forming a kind of festudo (Ez. xxvi. 8). 
Shields of state were covered with beaten gold. 
Solomon made such for use in religious processions 
(1 K. x. 16, 17); when these were carried off they 
were replaced by shields of brass, which, as being 
less valuable, were kept in the guard-room (1 K. 
xiv. 27), while the former had been suspended in 
the palace for ornament. A large golden shield 
was sent as a present to the Romans, when the 
treaty with them was renewed by Simon Maccabeus 
(1 Mace. xiv. 24, xv. 18); it was intended as a 
token of alliance (cv¥pBoror THS cuupaxias, Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiv. 8, § 5), but whether any symbolic 
significance was attached to the shield in particular 
as being the weapon of protection, is uncertain. 
Other instances of a similar present occur (Suet. 
Calg. 16), as well as of complimentary presents of 
a different kind on the part of allies (Cic. Verv. 
2 Act. iv. 29, §67). Shields were suspended about 
public buildings for ornamental purposes (1 K. x. 
17; 1 Mace. iv. 57, vi. 2); this was particularly 
the case with the shields (assuming shelet to have 
this meaning) which David took from Hadadezer 
(2 Sam. vill. 7; Cant. iv. 4), and which were after- 
wards turned to practical account (2 K. xi. 10; 2 
Chr. xxili. 9); the Gammadim similarly suspended 
them about their towers (Ez. xxvii. 11; see GAMMa- 
pDiIM8). In the metaphorical language of the Bible 
the shield generally represents the protection of God 
(e. g. Ps. iii. 3, xxviii. 7); but in Ps. xlvii. 9 it is 
applied to earthly rulers, and in Eph. vi. 16, to 
faith. W. L. B. 


SHIGGAION [3 syl.] (VY2O: varuds: 
Pealmus), Ps. vii. 1. A particular kind of pealm, 
the specific character of which is now not known. 

In the singular number the word occurs no- 
where in Hebrew, except in the inscription of the 
7th Psalm, and there seems to be nothing peculiar 





a In the passage quoted, the shields carried by the 
soldiers of Antiochus are said to have been actually 
of gold. This, however, must have been a mistake, 


deavor to form a conjecture as to the meaning of 
shigysion frum its etymology; but unfortunately 
there are no less than three rival etymolovies, each 
with plausible claims to attention. Gesenius and 


Fiirst, s. v., concur in deriving it from maw (the 


Piel of Maw), in the sense of magnifying or ex- 
tolling with praises; and they justify this deriva- 
tion by kindred Syriac words. Shigyaion would 
thus mean a hymn or psalm: but its specific mean- 
ing, if it has any, as applicable to the 7th Psalm, 
would continue unknown. Ewald, Die Puetischen 
Bicher des Alten Bundes, i. 20; Rodiger, s. v. in 
his continuation of Gesenius’ Thesaurus; and De- 
litzsch, Commentar tiber den Psalter, i. 51, derive 


it from 1TQW), in the sense of reeling, as from wine, 
and consider the word to be somewhat equivalent 
to adithyrambus; while De Wette, Die Paalmen, 
p. 34, Lee, s. v., and Hitzig, Mie Zwilf kleinen 
Propheten, p. 20, interpret the word as a psalm of 
lamentation, or a psalin in distress, as derived from 
Arabic. Elupfeld, on the other hand, Die Psalmen, 
i. 109, 199, conjectures that shiggaion is identical 
with higgaion, Ps. ix. 16, in the sense of poem or 


song, from TTQFT, to meditate or compose; but even 
80, no information would be conveyed as to the 
specific nature of the poem. 

As to the inscription of Habakkuk's ode,  ’al 
shigyonoth,” the translation of the LXX. is werd 
35ns. which conveys no definite meaning. The 
Vrihente translates “pro ignorantiis,” as if the 
word had been shegaycth, transgressions through 
ignorance (Lev. iv. 2, 27; Num. xv. 27; Eceel. v. 
6), or shegidth (Ps. xix. 13), which seems to have 
nearly the same meaning. Perhaps the Vulyate 
was influenced by the Targum of Jonathan, where 


shigyondth seems to be translated sow. 


In the A. V. of Hab. iii. 1, the rendering is “upon 
shigionoth,”’ as if shigionoth were some musical 
instrument. But under any circumstances ‘al 


as even silver shields were very rare (Diod. Sic. xvii. 
57). 
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(by) must not be translated ‘“‘upon,”’ in the sense 


of playing upon an instrument. Of this use there 
is not a single undoubted example in prose, although 
playing on musical instruments is frequently re- 
ferred to; and in poetry, although there is one pas- 
sae, Ps. xcii. 3, where the word might be so trans- 
lated, it might equally well be rendered there “to 
the accompaniment of’? the musical instruments 
therein specified — and this translation is preferable. 
It seems likewise a mistake that ’ad is translated 
“ upon ’* when preceding the supposed musical in- 
struments, Gittith, Machalath, Neginath, Nechi- 
loth, Shishan, Shéshannim (Ps. viii. 1, Ixxxi. 1, 
Ixxxiv. 1, liti. 1, Lxxxviii. 1, lxi. 1, v. 1, Ix. 1, xlv. 
1, Ixix. 1, Ixxx. 1). Indeed, all these words are 
regarded by Ewald (/’vet. Bich. i. 177) as mean- 
ing musical keys, and by Fiirst (s. rv.) as mean- 
ing musical bands. Whatever may be thought of 
the proposed substitutes, it is very singular, if those 
six words signify musical instruments, that not one 
of them should be mentioned elsewhere in the whole 
Bible. E. T. 


SHIVHON (NW, i. ¢ Shion: xXuwva; 


[Alex. Serav:] Seon). A town of Issachar, named 
only in Josh. xix. 19. It occurs between Ha- 
phraim and Anaharath. Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onomast.) mention it as then existing “near 
Mount Tabor.” The only name at all resembling 
it at present in that neighLorhoud is the Chirbet 
Schein of Dr. Schulz (Zimmermann’s Map of Gal- 
tee, 1861) 14 mile N. W. of Leburteh. This is 
probably the place mentioned by Schwarz (p. 166) 
as Sain between Duberich and Jaffa.’ The 
identification is, however, very uncertain, since 
Schi'in appears to contain the Ain, while the He- 
brew name does not. 


The redundant Aé in the A. V. is an error of the 
recent editions. In that of 1611 the name is 
Shion. ‘ G. 


SHI/HOR OF EGYPT (OY239 ATW: 


Spa Aiyurrov: Sihor Agypti, 1 Chr. xiii. 5) is 
epoken of as one limit of the kingdom of Israel in 
David's time, the entering in of Hamath being the 
other. It must correspond to ‘ Shihor,”’ “ the 
Shihor which [is] before Egypt’? (Josh. xiii. 2, 3), 
A. V. “Sihor,’’ sometimes, at least, a name of the 
Nile, occurring in other passages, one of which 
(where it has the article) is parallel to this. The 
use of the article indicates that the word is or has 
been an appellative, rather the former if we judge 
only from the complete phrase. It must also he) 
remembered that Shihor Mizraim is used inter- 
changeably with Nahal Mizraim, and that the 
name SHIHOR-LIBNATH, in the north of Palestine, 
unless derived from the Egyptians or the Phoeni- 
cian colonists of Exypt, as we are disposed to think 
possible, from the connection of that country with 
the ancient manufacture of glass, shows that the 
word Shihor is not restricted to a great river. It 
would appear therefore that Shihor of Egypt and 
“the Shihor which [is] before Egypt"? might des- 
ignate the stream of the Wadi-l-’ Areesh: Shibor 
alone would still be the Nile. On the other hand, 
both Shihor, and even Nahal, alone, are names of 
the Nile, while Nahal Mizraim is used interchange- 


ably with the river (7773, not ST) of Mizraim. 


We therefore are disposed to hold that all the 
names designate the Nile. ‘The fitness of the 
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SHIHOR-LIBNATH 


name Shihor to the Nile must be remembered. 
[Nice; River or EGyrt; Sinor.) B.S. P. 

* It is difficult to adjust all the Biblical refer- 
ences to Shihor, to the river Nile. In Isaiah xxiii. 
3, the exports of Egypt, especially in grain, are 
spoken of as contributing to swell the commerce of 
Tyre: ‘By great waters the seed of ShcAor, the 
harvest of Yeur, is her revenue.”” This must refer 
to the Nile as the cause of the fertility of Fgvpt. 
Again, in Jeremiah ii. 18, where the Lord is expos- 
tulating with Israel for seeking help from Egypt and 
Assyria, the Nile is evidently referred to as the 
water of which the Egyptians drink, and as answer- 
ing to the Euphrates: “ What haat thou to do in 
the way of Evvpt, to drink the waters of Shihor, 
or what hast thou to do in the way of Assyria, to 
drink the waters of the river? ”’ 

But the meaning is less clear where Shihor is 
spoken of,as the boundary between Evypt and Ca- 
naan. Just before his death Joshua described the 
land on the south that remained to be possessed, as 
all the borders of the Philistines, and all Geshun, 
from Sibor which is before Eyypt (Josh. xiii. 3); 
and David, when taking the ark up to Jerusalem, is 
said to have “ gathered all Israel together, from Shr- 
hor of Egypt even unto the entering of Hamath”’ 
(1 Chr. xiii. 5). Joshua may have had in view the 
breadth of dominion promised to Abraham; but 
certainly in his day the Eyyptians themselves did 
not limit their territory eastward at the Nile: and 
there ia no evidence that the kingdom of David in 
its highest prosperity, ever extended literally to the 
bank of the Nile. Hence, if the description in 
these passaves is taken with geographical accuracy, 
the Shihor before Egypt must denote the Wadi 
’Arecsh ; but if taken with the latitude of prophetic 
or poetic description it may also denote the Nile, 
and so be brought into harmony with the passages 
cited above. Only in this way can the name be 
relieved of its apparent ambiguity. J. Pp. T. 

SHVHOR-LIB‘NATH (M32) “NO 
(see below]: rq Ziay [Vat. Yerwy] cal AaBavdd; 
Alex. Zeiwp «- A.: Sthor et Labanath). Named ouly 
in Josh. xix. 26 as one of the landmarks of the boun- 
dary of Asher. Nothing is known of it. Hy the 
ancient translators and commentators (as Peshito- 
Syriac, and Eusebius and Jerome iv the Onomasticon) 
the names are taken as belonging to two distinct 
places. But modern commentators, beginning per- 
haps with Masius, have inclined to consider Shihor as 
identical with the name of the Nile, and Shihor-Lib- 
nath to be a river. Led by the meaning of Libnath 


‘as white," they interpret the Shihor-[Libaath as the 


ylass river. which they then naturally identify with 
the Belus@ of Pliny (//. N. v. 19), the present 
Nahr Naman, which drains part of the plain of 
Akka, and enters the Mediterranean a short dis- 
tance below that city. It is a pity to disturb a 
theory at once so ingenious and so consistent, and 
supported by the great name of Michaelis (Suppl. 
No. 2462), but it is surely very far-fetched. There 


‘is nothing to indicate that Shibor-Libnath is a 


stream at all, except the agreement of the first por- 
tion of the name with a rare word used for the 
Nile — a river which can have nothing in common 
with an insignificant streamlet like the Vaman. 
And even if it be a river, the position of the Na- 





a2 It is singular, too, that Josephus should state 
that there was a monument of Memnon standing close 
to the Belus (B. J. ii. 10, § 2). 
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min is unsuitable, since, as far as can be gathered 
from the very obscure list in which the name oc- 
cum, Shihor-Libnath was the south pivot of the 
territory of Asher, below Mount Carmel. Reland's 
conjecture of the Crocodeilon river, probably the 
Moich et- Temseh, close to Kaisariyeh, is too far 
south G 


SHIL’HI eriow [perh. armed]: Xadat, 
YaAl; (Vat. Zepect, Zare:;] Alex. Yaradra, La- 
Aa: Salai, Selahi). The father of Azubah, Je- 
boshaphat’s mother (1 K. xxii. 42; 2 Chr. xx. 31). 

SHIL’'HIM (ort or {armed men, Ges.; 
fountains, Fiirst]: Xaar4 ; Alex. Sercesu: Selim). 
One of the cities in the southern portion of the 
tribe of Judah. Its place in the list is between 
Lebooth and Ain, or Ain-Rimmon (Josh. xv. 32), 
and it is not elsewhere mentioned. It is not even 
pamed by Eusebius and Jerome. No trace of it 
has vet been discovered. In the list of Simeon's 
cities in Josh. xix., SHARUHEN (ver. 6) occupies 
the place of Shilhim, and in 1 Chr. iv. 31 this is 
still further changed to SHAARAIM. It ia ditticult 
to say if these are mere corruptions, or denote any 
actual variations of name. 

The juxtaposition of Shilhim and Ain has led to 
the conjecture that they are identical with the Sa- 
lim and Enon of St. John the Baptist: but their 
position in the south of Judah, so remote from the 
scene of St. John’s labors and the other events of 
the Gospel history, seems to forbid this. G. 

SHIL‘LEM (D7 [requital]: Zoaatp, Zea- 
Afu [Vat.-an]; Alex. YuAAnp in Gen.: Sallem, 
Sellem). Son of Naphtali, and ancestor of the 


family of the Shillemites (Gen. xlvi. 24; Num. 
xvi. 49), The same as SHALLUM 7. 


SHIL'LEMITES, THE (‘9 W7 [patr., 
as above]: 6 SeAAnul [Vat. -yer}: Sellemite). The 
descendants of Shillem the sou of Naphtali (Num. 
Livi 49). 


SHILO‘AH, THE WATERS OF (° 
mown [sending forth]: 1d 88mp rod Lewd; 


Alex. ZAway: Saad. ely cae” Ain 


Selican : aque Siloe). A certain  soft-flowing 
ayeain employed by the prophet Isaiah (viii. 6) to 
point his comparison between the quiet confidence 
in Jehovah which he was urging on the people, and 
the overwhelming violence of the king of Assyria, 
for whose alliance they were clamoring. 

There is no reason to doubt that the waters in 
question were the same which are better known 
under their later name of SILOAM — the only per- 
ennial spring of Jerusalem. (bjection has been 
taken to the fact that the “ waters of Siloam ” run 
with an irregular intermittent action, and therefore 
could hardly be appealed to as flowing “ softly.” 
But the testimony of careful investizators (Rob. Bibl. 
Kes. i. 341, 342; Barclay, City, p. 516) establishes 
the fact that the disturbance only takes place, at the 
oftenest, two or three times a day, say three to four 
hours out of the twenty-four, the flow being  per- 
fectly quiescent" during the rest of the time. In 
summer the disturbance only occurs once in two or 
three days. Such interruptions to the quiet tlow 


eee 


© The Targum Jonathan, Peshito, and Arabic Ver- 


sions of 1 K. i. 83, read Shiloah for the Gihon of the 
Hebrew. 
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of the stream would therefore not interfere with the 
contrast enforced in the prophet’s metaphor. 

The form of the name employed by Isaiah is 
midway between the has-Shelach of Nehemiah (A. 
V. SILOAH) and the Siloam of the N. T. A sim- 
ilar change is noticed under SHILONI. 

The spring and pool of SiLoast are treated of 
under that head. G. 


SHI‘LOH (Wow : Ta dwonxelueva abtg: 


qué mittendus eat). In the A. V. of the Bible, Shi- 
loh is once used as the name of a person, in a very 
difficult passage, in the 10th verse of the 49th chap- 
ter of Genesis. Supposing that the translation is 
correct, the meaning of the word is Peaceable, or 
Pacific, and the allusion is either to Solomon, whose 
name has a similar signification, or to the expected 
Messiah, who in Is. ix. 6 is expressly called the 
Prince of Peace. This was once the translation of 
Gesenius, though he afterwards saw reason to aban- 
don it (see his Lexicon, 3. v.), and it is at present 
the translation of Hengstenberg in his Christolugie 
des Alten Testaments, p. 69, and of the Grand 
Rabbin Wogue, in his Translation of Genesis, a 
work which is approved and recommended by the 
Grand Rabbins of France (/.e Pentateuque, ou les 
Cing Livres de Moise, Paris, 1860). Both these 
writers regard the passage as a Messianic prophecy, 
and it is so accepted by the writer of the article 
MESSIAH in this work (vol. iii. p. 1906), 

But, on the other hand, if the original Hebrew 
text is correct as it stands, there are three objec- 
tions to this translation. which, taken collectively, 
seem fatal to it. Ist. The word Shiloh occurs no- 
where else in Hebrew as the name or appellation of 
a person. 2dly. The only other Hebrew word, 
apparently, of the same form, is Giloh (Josh. xv. 
51; 2 Sam. xv. 12); and this is the name of a city, 
and not of a person. 3dly. By translating the 
word as it is translated everywhere else in the Bible, 
namely, as the name of the city in Ephraim where 
the Ark of the Covenant remained during such a 
long period, a sufticiently good meaning is given to 
the passage without any violence to the Hebrew 
language, and, indeed, with a precise grammat- 


ical parallel elsewhere (compare mow Na9), 1 


Sam. iv. 12). The simple translation is, “ The 
sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor the ruler’s 
staff from between his feet, till he shall go to Shi- 
Joh.”” And, in this case, the allusion would be to 
the primacy of Judah in war (Judg. i. 1, 2, xx. 18; 
Num. ii. 3, x. 14), which was to continue until the 
Promised Land was conquered, and the Ark of the 
Covenant was solemnly deposited at Shiluh. Some 
Jewish writers had previously maintained that Shi- 
loh, the city of Ephraim, was referred to in this 
passage ; and Servetus had propounded the same 
vpinion in a fanciful dissertation, in which he at- 
tributed a double meaning to the words (De Trin- 
ttate, lib. ii. p 61, ed. of 1555 A. D.). But the 
above translation and explanation, as proposed and 
defended on critical grounds of reasonable validity, 
was first suggested in modern days by Teller (Vote 
Critica et Kreqetice in Gen. xlix., Deut., xxxiii., 
Ex. xv., Judg. v., Halee et Helmstadii, 1766), and 
it has since, with modifications, found favor with 
numerous learned men belonging to various schools 
of theology, such as Eichhom, Hitzig, Tuch, Bleek, 
Ewald, Delitzsch, Rudiger, Kalisch, Luzzatto, and 
Davidson. 

The objections to this interpretation are set forth 
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at length by Hengstenberg (i. c.), and the reasons 
in its favor, with an account of the various inter- 
pretations which have been suggested by others, are 
well giver. by Davidson (/ntroduction to the Old 
Testament, i. 199-210). Supposing always that 
the existing text is correct, the reasons in favor of 
‘Teller's interpretation seem much to preponderate. 
It may be observed that the main obstacle to inter- 
preting the word Shiloh in its simple and obvious 
meaning seems to arise from an imaginative view 
of the prophecy respecting the Twelve Tribes, which 
finds in it more than is justified by a sober exami- 
nation of it. ‘Thus Hengstenberg says: “ The tem- 
poral limit which is here placed to the preéminence 
of Judah would be in glaring contradiction to 
verses 8 and 9, in which Judah, without any tem- 
poral limitation, is raised to be the Lion of God.” 
But the allusion to a lion is simply the following: 
«Judah is a lion’s whelp: from the prey, my son, 
thou art gone up: he stvoped down, he couched as 
a lion, and as an old lion; who shall rouse him 
up?’ Now, bearing in mind the general coloring 
of oriental imagery, there is nothing in this pas- 
sage which minkes a reference to the city Shiloh 
improbable. Again, Hengstenberg says that the 
visions of Jacob never gu into what is special, but 
always have regard to the future as a whole and on 
a great scale (1m ganzen und groussen). If this is 
80, it is nevertheless compatible with the following 
geographical statement respecting Zebulun: * Zeb- 
ulun shall dwell at the haven of the sea, and he 
shall be for an haven of shipa, and his border shall 
be unto Zidon.’’ It is likewise compatible with 
prophecies respecting some of the other tribes, 
which, to any one who examined Jacob’s blessing 
minutely with lofty expectations would be disap- 
pointing. Thus of Benjamin, within whose terri- 
tory the glorious Teniple of Solomon was afterwards 
built, it is merely said, “ Benjamin shall ravin as a 
wolf; in the morning he shall devour the prey, and 
at night he shall divide the spoil.” Of Gad it is 
said, A troop shall overcome him, but he shall 
overcome at the last.” Of Asher, “Out of Asher 
his bread shall be fat, and he shall yield royal 
dainties.””. And of Naphtali, “ Napbtali is a hind 
let loose; he giveth goodly words * (Gen. xlix. 19, 
20, 21, 27). Indeed the difference (except in the 
blessing of Joseph, in whose territory Shiloh was 
situated) between the reality of the prophecies and 
the demands of an imaginative mind, explains, per- 
haps, the strange statement of St. Isidore of Pelu- 
sium, quoted by Teller, that, when Jacob was about 
to announce to his sons the future mystery of the 
Incarnation, he was restrained by the finger of 
God; silence was enjoined him: and he was seized 
with loss of memory. See the letter of St. Isidore, 
Lib. i. Epist. 365, in Bibliotheca Maxima Patrum, 
vii. 570. 

2. The next best translation of Shiloh is per- 
haps that of “ Rest."". The passage would then run 
thus: “ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah 
- ... till rest come, and the nations obey hin” 
— and the reference would be to the Messiah, who 
was to spring from the tribe of Judah. This 
translation deserves respectful consideration, as 
having been ultimately adopted by Gesenius. It 


@ This writer, however, was so fanciful, that no re- 
liance can be placed on his judgment on any point 
where it was possible for him to go wrong. Thus 
his paraphrase of the prophecy respecting Benjamin 
is: “ The shechinah shall abide in the land of Benje- 
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was preferred by Vater, and is defended by Knobel 
in the Lzegetisches Handbuch, Gen. xlix. 10. There 
is one objection less to it than to the use of Shiloh 
as a person, and it is not without some probability. 
Still it remains subject to the objection that Shiloh 
occurs nowhere else in the Bible except as the name 
of a city, and that by translating the word here as 
the name of a city a reasonably good meaning may 
be given to the passage. 

3. A third explanation of Shiloh, on the as- 
sumption that it is not the name of a person, is a 
translation by various learned Jews, apparently 
countenanced by the Targum of Jonathan, that 
Shiloh merely means * his son,’’ #. e. the son of 
Judah (in the sense of the Messiah), from a sup- 
posed word S/id, “a son.’ There is, however, no 
such word in known Hebrew, and as a plea for its 
possible existence reference is made to an Arabic 
word, shalil, with the same signification. This 
meaning of “ his son’ owes, perhaps, its principal 
interest to its having been substantially adopted by 
two such theologians as Luther and Calvin. (See 
the Commentaries of each on Gen. xlix. 10.) Lu- 
ther connected the word with Schilyah in Deut. 
xxviii. 57, but this would not now be deemed per- 
missible. 

The translation, then, of Shiloh as the name of 
a city is to be regarded as the soundest, if the pres- 
ent Hebrew text is correct. It is proper, however, 
to bear in mind the possibility of there being some 
error in that text. When Jerome translated the 
word ‘ qiti missus est,’’ we may be certain that he 
did not read it as Shiloh, but as some form of 


row, “to send,” as if the word 6 dwecraa- 
névos might have been used in Greek. We may 
likewise be certain that the translator in the. Sep- 
tuagint did not read the word as it stands in our 


Bibles. He read it as TT UW — Wp, precisely 


corresponding to by) tN, and translated it well 
by the phrase 74 dwoxelyeva abr; 80 that the 
meaning would be, “ ‘Ihe sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah ... . till the things reserved for him 
come.’ It is most probable that Ezekiel read the 
word in the same way when he wrote the words 


mown Wearing Nery (ee. xxi. 32, in 
the A. Vv. verse 27 ); “and it seems likely, though 
not certain, that the author? of the Paraphrase of 
Jacob's last words in the Targum of Onkelos fol- 
lowed the reading of Ezekiel and the Septuagint, 


substituting the word aad) for the DEwD 
of Ezekiel. It is not meant by these remarks that 


TOW is more likely to have been correct than 
Shiloh, though one main argument against OW, 
that w occurs nowhere else in the Pentateuch as 


an equivalent to “WR, is inconclusive, as it occurs 
in the song of Deborah, which, on any hypothesis, | 
must be regarded as a poem of great antiquity. 
But the fact that there were different readings, in 
former times, of this very difficult passage, nevessa- 
rily tends to suggest the possibility that the correct 
reading may have been lost. 


min; and in his poeseasion a sanctuary shall be bailt. 
Morning and evening the priests shall offer oblations ; 
and in the evening they shall divide the residue of 
their portion.” 
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Whatever interpretation of the present reading 
may be adopted, the one which must be pronounced 
entitled to the least consideration is that which 
supposes the prophecy relates to the birth of Christ 
as occurring in the reign of Herod just before Ju- 
da became a Koman province. There is no such 
interpretation in the Bible, and however ancient 
this mode of regarding the passage nay be, it must 
submit to the ordeal of a dispassionate scrutiny. 
In the first place, it is impossible reasonably to re- 
gard the dependent rule of King Herod the Idu- 
mean as an instance of the sceptre being still borne 
by Judah. In order to appreciate the precise posi- 
tion of Herod, it may be enough to quote the un- 
suspicious testimony of Jerome, who, in his Com- 
mentaries on Matthew, lib. iii. ¢. 22, writes as 
follows: ‘Cesar Augustus Herodem filium Anti- 
patris alienigenam et proselytum regem Juda-is con- 
stituerat, gui tributis preessel, et Rum«uno pareret 
imperio."” Secondly, it must be remembered that 
about 588 years before Christ, Jerusalem had been 
taken, its Temple destroyed, and its inhabitants 
led away into Captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of the Chaldees, and during the next fifty years the 
Jews were subjects of the Chaldwan Empire. After- 
wards, during a period of somewhat above 200 
years, from the taking of Babylon by Cyrus to the 
defeat of Darius by Alexander the Great at Arbela, 
Judaxa was a province of the Persian empire. Sub- 
sequently, during a period of 163 years, from the 
death of Alexander to the rising of the Maccabees, 
the Jews were ruled by the successors of Alexander. 
Hence for a period of more than 400 years from 
the destruction of the Temple by Nebuchadnezzar 
the Jews were deprived of their independence; and, 
as a plain, undeniable matter of fact, the sceptre 
had already departed from Judah. Without pur- 
suing this subject farther through the rule of the 
Maccabees (a family of the tribe of Levi, and not 
of the tribe of Judah) down to the capture of 
Jerusalem and the conquest of Palestine by Pom- 
pey (B. C. 63), it is sufficient to observe that a 
supposed fulfillment of a prophecy which ignores 
the dependent state of Judwa during 400 years 
after the destruction of the first Temple, cannot be 
regarded as based upon sound principles of inter- 
pretation. E. T. 


SHI’LOH, as the name of a place, stands in 
Hebrew as TY OU) (Josh. xviii. 1-10), OW (1 
Sam. i. 24, fil. 21; Judg. xxi. 19), FTO (1 K. 
ii. 27), VOW (Judg. xxi. 21; Jer. vii. 12), and 
perhaps also Wow, whence the gentile a he) 
(1 K. xi. 29, xii. 15): in the LXX. generally as 
Enrcd, ZHAcdu; in Judg. xxi. Vat. YyrAwy; in Jer. 
ali. 5 Zadhyu, Alex. Xarwu; in Joseph. Ant. viii. 
7,§ 7; 11, § 1, ete. Sid; v. 1, § 19; 2, § 9, 


ZaAovv; 2, § 12, nad: and in the Vulg. as Silv, 
and more rarely Selu. The name was derived prob- 


ably from Toy, wee, ‘Sto rest,” and repre- 
sented the idea that the nation attained at this 
place to a state of rest, or that the Lord himself 
would here rest among his people. TAANATH- 
SHILOH may be another name of the same place, 
or of a different place near it, through which it was 
customary to pass on the way to Shiloh (as the 
obscure etymology may indicate). [TAANATH- 
— (See also Kurtz’s Gesch. des A. Bund. 
>) 
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The principal conditions for identifying with 
confidence the site of a place mentioned in the 
Bible, are: (1) that the modern name should bear 
& proper reseniblance to the ancient one; (2) that 
its situation accord with the geographical notices 
of the Scriptures: and (3) that the statements of 
early writers and travellers point to a coincident 
conclusion. Shiloh affords a striking instance of 
the combination of these testimonies. The de- 
scription in Judy. xxi. 19 is singularly explicit. 
Shiloh, it is said there, is “on the north side of 
Beth-el, on the east side of the highway that goeth 
up from Betb-el to Shechem, and on the south of 
Lebonah.”” In agreement with this the traveller 
at the present day (the writer quotes here his own 
note-book), going north from Jerusalem, lodges the 
first night at Beitin, the ancient Beth-el; the next 
day, at the distance of a few hours, turns aside to 
the right, in order to visit Sei/un, the Arabic for 
Shiloh; and then passing through the narrow 
Wady, which brings him to the main road, leaves 
el-Lebban, the Lebonah of Scripture. on the left 
as he pursues “the highway” to Niddlus, the an- 
cient Shechem. [SHECHEM.] It was by search- 
ing for these sites, under guidance of the clew thus 
given in Scripture that Dr. Robinson rediscovered 
two of them (Shiloh and Lebonah) in 1835. Its 
present name is sufficiently like the more familiar 
Hebrew name, while it is identical with SAzlon 
(see above), on which it is evidently founded. 
Again, Jerome (ad Zeph. i. 14), and Eusebius 
( Onomast. art. “ Silo”) certainly have Seziin in 
view when they speak of the situation of Shiloh 
with reference to Neapolis or Nitblus. It discovers 
a strange oversight of the data which contro] the 
question, that some of the older travellers placed 
Shiloh at Neby Samuil, about two hours north- 
west of Jerusalem. 

Shiloh was one of the earliest and most sacred 
of the Hebrew sanctuaries. The ark of the cove- 
nant, which had been kept at Gilgal during the 
progress of the Conquest (Josh. xviii. 1 f.), was re- 
moved thence on the subjugation of the country, 
and kept at Shiloh from the last days of Joshua to 
the time of Samuel (Jush. xviii. 10; Judg. xviii. 
31; 1 Sam. iv. 3). It was here the Hebrew con- 
queror divided among the tribes the portion of the 
west Jordan-region, which had not been already 
allotted (Josh. xviii. 10, xix. 51). In this distri- 
bution, or an earlier one, Shiloh fell within the 
limits of Ephraim (Josh. xvi. 5). After the vic- 
tory of the other tribes over Benjamin, the national 
camp, which appears to have been temporarily at 
Bethel, was transferred again to Shiloh (Judg. xxi. 
12). [House or Gop, Amer. ed.] The notice 
in that connection that Shiloh was in Canaan 
marks its situation on the west of the Jordan as 
opposed to Jabesh-Gilead on the east side (Ber- 
thean, Keil, Cassel). The seizure here of the 
‘daughters of Shiloh"? by the Benjamites is re- 
corded as an event which preserved one of the 
tribes from extinction (Judg. xxi. 19-23). The 
annual “ feast of the Lord ’’ was observed at Shi- 
loh, and on one of these occasions, the men lay in 
wait in the vineyards, and when the women went 
forth “to dance in dances,’’ the men took them 
captive and carried them home as wives. Here 
Eli judged Israel, and at last died of grief on hear- 
ing that the ark of the Lord was taken by the en- 
emy (1 Sam. iv. 12-18). The story of Hannah 
and her vow, which belongs to our recollections of 
Shiloh, transmits to us a characteristic incident in 
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the life of the Hebrews (1 Sam. i. 1, etc.). Sam- 
uel, the child of her prayers and hopes, was here 
brought up in the sanctuary, and called to the pro- 
phetic ottice (1 Sam. ii. 26, iti. 1). The ungodly 
conduct of the sons of Ili occasioned the loss of the 
ark of the covenant, which had been carried into 
battle against the Philistines, and Shiloh from 
that time sank into insignificance. It stands forth 
in the Jewish history as a striking example of the 
Divine indignation. ‘Go ye now,’’ says the 
prophet, “unto my place which was in Shiloh, 
where I set my name at the first, and see what I 
did to it, for the wickedness of my people Israel ”’ 
(Jer. vii. 12). Not a single Jewish relic remains 
there at the present day. A few broken Corin- 
thian columns of the Roman age are the only an- 
tiquities now to be found on the site of Shiloh. 

Some have inferred from Judg. xviii. 31 (comp. 
Ps. Ixxviii. 60 f.) that a permanent structure or 
temple had been built for the Tabernacle at Shiloh, 
and that it continued there (as it were sine numine) 
for a long time after the Tabernacle was removed to 
other places.¢ But the language in 2 Sam. vii. 6 
is too explicit to admit of that conclusion. God 
says there to David through the mouth of Nathan 
the prophet, ‘I have not dwelt in any house since 
the time that 1 brought up the children of Israel 
out of E-vypt, even to this day, but. have walked in 
a tent and ina tabernacle.’’ So in 1 K. iii. 2, it 
is said expressly that no “ house ’* had been built 
for the worship of God till the erection of Solo- 
mon‘s Temple at Jerusalem. It must be in a spir- 
itual sense, therefore, that the Tabernacle is called 
a “house” or “temple ’’ in those passages which 
refer to Shiloh. God is said to dwell where He is 
pleased to manifest his presence or is worshipped; 
and the place thus honored becomes his abude or 
temple, whether it be a tent or a structure of wood 
or stone, or even the sanctuary of the heart alone. 
Ahijah the prophet had his abode at Shiloh in the 
time of Jeroboam I., and was visited there by the 
messengers of Jeroboam’s wife to ascertain the is- 
sue of the sickness of their child (1 K. xi. 29, xii. 
15, xiv. 1, ete.). The people there after the time 
of the exile (Jer. xli. 5) appear to have been Cuth- 
ites (2 K. xvii. 30) who had adopted some of the 
forms of Jewish worship. (See Hitzig, Zu Jerem. 
p. 331.) Jerome, who surveyed the ruins in the 
4th century, says: “ Vix ruinarum parva vestigia, 
vix altaris fundamenta monstrantur.”’ 

The contour of the region, as the traveller views 
it on the ground, indicates very clearly where the 
ancient town must have stood. A Tell, or moder- 
ate hill, rises from an uneven plain, surrounded by 
other higher hills, except a narrow valley on the 
south, which hill would naturally be chosen as the 
principal site of the town. ‘The Tabernacle may 
have been pitched on this eminence, where it would 
be a conspicuous object on every side. ‘The ruins 
found there at present are very inconsiderabie. 
They consist chiefly of the remains of a compara- 
tively modern village, with which some large stones 
and fragments of columns are intermixed, evidently 


a * The A. V. speaks of “ the temple of the Lord ”’ 
at Shiloh, in 1 Sam. i. 9, but erroneously, for accord- 
ing to the Hebrew it should be ‘ palace of the Lord.”’ 


That term (93%) was applied to the “ tabernacle ” 


as well as the temple.” The Vulg. has in like man- 
ner, femplum domini, H. 
b> This is on the authority of Dr. Robinson. Dr. 
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from much earlier times. Near a ruined mosque 
flourishes an immense oak, or terebinth-tree, the 
branches of which the winds of centuries have 
swayed. Just beyond the precincts of the hill 
stands a dilapidated edifice, which combines some 
of the architectural properties of a fortress and a 
church, Three columns with Corinthian capitals 
lie prostrate on the floor. An amphora between 
two chaplets, perhaps a work of Roman sculpture, 
adorns a stone over the doorway. The natives call 
this ruin the « Mosque of Sci/iin.”5 At the dis- 
tance of about fifteen minutes from the main site 
is a fountain, which is approached through a 
narrow dale. Its water is abundant, and accord- 
ing to a practice very common in the East, flows 
first into a pool or wel}, and thence into a larger 
reservoir, from which flocks and herds are watered. 
This fountain, which would be so natural a resort 
for a festal party, may have been the place where 
the “daughters of Shiloh’ were dancing, when 
they were surprised and borne off by their cap- 
tors. In this vicinity are rock-hewn sepulchres, 
in which the bodies of some of the unfortunate 
honse of Eli may have been laid to rest. There 
was a Jewish tradition (Asher's Benj. of Tud. ii. 
435) that Eli and his sons were buried here.¢ 

It is certainly true, as some travellers remark, 
that the scenery of Shiloh is not specially attract- 
ive; it presents no feature of grandeur or beauty 
adapted to impress the mind and awaken thoughts 
in harmony with the memories of the place. At 
the same time, it deserves to be mentioned that, 
for the objects to which Shiloh was devoted, it was 
not unwisely chosen. It was secluded, and there- 
fore favorable to acts of worship and religious study, 
in which the youth of scholars and devotees, like 
Samuel, was to be spent. Yearly festivals were cel- 
ebrated there, and brought together assemblages 
which would need the supplies of water and pastur- 
age so easily obtained in such a place. Terraces 
are still visible on the sides of the rocky hills, which 
show that every foot and inch of the soil once 
teemed with verdure and fertility. The ceremonies 
of such occasions consisted largely of processions 
and dances, and the’ place afforded ample scope for 
such movements. The surrounding hills served as 
an amphitheatre, whence the spectators could look, 
and have the entire scene under their eyes. The 
position, too, in times of sudden danger, admitted 
of an easy defense, as it was a hill itself, and the 
neighboring hills could be turned into bulwarks. 
To its other advantages we should add that of its 
central position for the Hebrews on the west of the 
Jordan. “It was equidistant,” says Tristram, 
‘from north and south, and easily accessible to the 
trans-Jordanic tribes." An air of oppressive still- 
ness hangs now over all the scene, and adds force 
to the reflection that truly the “ oracles " so long 
consulted there *‘are dumb; ” they had fulfilled 
their purpose, and given place to “a more sure 
word of prophecy.”’ 

A visit to Shiloh requires a detour of several 
miles from the ordinary track, and it has been less 





Wilson understood it was called ‘ Moeque of the Sixty ” 
(Sittin) (Lands of the Bible, ii. 294). (This latter is 
the name given also by Sepp, Jerus. und das heu. 
Land, ii. 25. — H.] 

¢ ® The Palestine Exploration Fund have had pho- 
tographic views taken of the ruins of the mosque at 
Setltn, of the rock-hewn tombs near the fountain, 
and of various ruins, from the northwest. A. 
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frequently described than other more accessible 
places. (The reader may copsult Reland's Pules- 
tina, p. 1016; Bachiene's Beschretwhung, ii. § 582; 
Raumer’s Paldst. p. 221 [4te Aufl.] ; Ritter's 
Erdk. xv. 631 f.; Robinson's Biol. Res. ii. 269- 
276; Wilson's Lands of the Bible, ii. 294; Stanley, 
Sin, and Pal. pp. 231-233; Porter's Hundb. of 
Syrta, ii. 328; Herzog’s Real-Encyk. xiv. 369; 
Dr. Sepp, Jerus. und das heil. Land, ii. 25 f.; 
Tristram, Land of Israel, 2d ed. p. 163 f.; and 
Stanley, Lectures on the Jewish Church, i. 308 ff.) 
H. B. H. 


SHILO'NI (JWT, i. ¢. «the Shilonite: ” 
[Vat.] rov AnAwve; [Rom. EnrAwy{; Alex. HAwm:; 
FA. AnAcover:}] Silonites). This word occurs in 
the A. V. only in Neh. xi. 5, where it should 
be rendered — as it is in other cases — ‘‘ the Shi- 
lonite,"’ that is, the descendant of Shelah the 
youngest son of Judah. The passage is giving an 
account (like 1 Chr. ix. 3-6) of the families of 
Judah who lived in Jerusalem at the date to which 
it ref-rs, and (like that) it divides them into the 
great houses of Pharez and Shelah. 

The change of Shelani to Shiloni is the same 
which seems to have occurred) in the name of 
Siloam — Shelach in Nehemiah, and Shiloach in 
Isaiah. G. 

SHI’LONITE, THE (12 9°WT [see above] ; 
in Chron., “JY2WHT and SSVOWHT: [Vat.] o 
LnAwvecryns; [Rom.] Alex. EnAwvlrns: Silonites, 
[Silunius]); that is, the native or resident of 
Shiloh, — a title ascribed only to Ahijah, the 
prophet who foretold to Jeroboam the disruption 
of the northern and southern kingdoms (1 K. xi. 
29, xii. 15, xv. 29; 2 Chr. ix. 29, x. 15). Its con- 
nection with Shiloh is fixed by 1 K. xiv. 2, 4, which 
shows that that sacred spot was still the residence 
of the prophet. The word is therefore entirely dis- 
tinct from that examined in the following article 
and under SHILONI. G. 

SHI'LONITES, THE (°2'2°WT [see be- 
low): [Vat.] rey EnAwver:; [Rom. Alex. Xnrwvl:] 
Siloni) are mentioned among the descendants of 
Judah dwelling in Jerusalem at a date ditticult to 
fix (1 Chr. ix. 5). They are doubtless the mem- 
bers of the house of SHELAH, who in the Penta- 
teuch are more accurately designated SHELANITEs. 
This is supported by the reading of the Targum 
Joseph on the passage — ‘the tribe of Shelah,”’ 
and is allowed by Gesenius. The word occurs 
again in Neh. xi., a document which exhibits a 
certain correspondence with 1 Chr. ix. It is iden- 
tical in the original except a slight contraction, but 
in the A. V. it is given as SHILONT. 


SHIL’SHAH (71E"9W [triad, Ges.]: 4ar- 
tod; [Vat.] Alex. Yareroa: Sulusa). Son of 
Zophah of the tribe of Asher (1 Chr. vii, 37). 


SHIMEA (NDmw [rumor]: Xayuad; [Vat. 
Zayay:| Simmaa). 1. Son of David by Bath- 
sheba (1 Chr. iii. 5). Called also SNAMMUA, and 
SHAMMUAR. 

2. ([Vat. Youea;] Alex. Yaua: [Samaa.]) A 
Merarite Levite (1 Chr. vi. 30 f15] Jo 

3. ([auaa:] Samaa.) A Gershonite Levite, 
ancestor of Asaph the minstrel (1 Chr. vi. 39 (24]). 

4. (Alex. Xauoas.) The brother of David (1 
Chr. xx. 7), elsewhere called SHamMAH, SHIMMA, 
end SHIMEAH. 
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SHIM’EAH Cpaw [rumor, fame]; Keri, 


NPOW : Zeuet; [Vat.] Alex. Yeuees: Samaa). 
1. Brother of David, and father of Jonathan and 
Jonadab (2 Sam. xxi. 21 [where A. V. ed. 1611 
reads Shimea]): called also SHAMMAH, SHIMEA, 
and SHraumMa. In 2 Sam. xiii. 3, 32, his name is 


written My pw (Sapuad; [Vat.] Alex. Yaua in 
ver. 32: Samma), 

2. (TINIDW : Zauad; [Vat. Xeuaa;] Alex. 
Zauea: Samana.) A descendant of Jehiel the father 


or founder of Gibeon (1 Chr. viii. 32). 


SHIM’EAM (ONMW (fame, name}: Zauad: 
Alex. Zaua: Samaan). A descendant of Jehiel, 
the founder or prince of Gibeon (1 Chr. ix. 38). 
Called SHIMEAH in 1 Chr. viii. 32. 


SHIM’EATH (MYRW [fem. =Surmean): 
"lenoud@, Zauadd: (Vat. Zaua,) Alex. Yauad in 
Chr. : Semaath, Semmaath). An Ammoniteas, 
mother of Jozachar, or Zabad, one of the murder- 
ers of King Joash (2 K. xii. 21 [22]; 2 Chr. xxiv. 
26). 


* SHIM’EATHITES (OV PW, patron.: 
Zauadilu; Vat. Alex. ZauaGrexu: resonantes), one 


of the three families of acribes residing at Jabez 


(1 Chr. ii. 55), probably descendants of a certain 
Shimea. See TirATHITES. A 


SHIM’EI (“YW [renowned]: Xeuet; [in 
Zech., Zunewy; Vat. also Zeuees, Zouces:] Semet). 
1. Son of Gershom the son of Levi (Num. iii. 18; 
1 Chr. vi. 17, 29, xxiii. 7, 9, 10; Zech. xii. 13); 
called Sutmt in Ex. vi. 17. In 1 Chr. vi. 29, ac- 
cording to the present text, he is called the son of 
Libni, and both are reckoned as sons of Merari, but 
there is reason to suppose that there is something 
omitted in this verse. (See Lisnr 2: Mant 1.] 

W. A. W. 


2. ({Vat.] Alex. Seuee:.) . Shimei the son of 
Gera, a Benjamite of the house of Saul, who lived 
at Bahurim. His residence there agrees with the 
other notices of the place, as if a marked spot on 
the way to and from the Jordan Valley to Jeru- 
salem, and just within the border of Benjamin. 
[Banurtm.] He may have received the unfor- 
tunate Phaltiel after his separation from Michal 
(2 Sam. iii. 16), 

When David and his suite were seen descending 
the long defile, on his flight from Absalom (2 Sam. 
xvi. 5-13), the whole feeling of the clan of Ben- 
jamin burst forth without restraint in the person 
of Shimei. His house apparently was separated 
from the road by a deep valley, yet not so far as 
that anything that he did or said could not be dis- 
tinctly heard. He ran along the ridge, cursing, 
throwing stones at the king and his companions, 
and when he came to a patch of dust on the dry 
hill-side, taking it up, and throwing it over them. 
Abishai was ao irritated, that, but for David's re- 
monstrance, he would have darted across the ravine 
(2 Sam. xvi. 9) and torn or cut off his head. The 
whole conversation is remarkable, as showing what 
may almost be called the slang terms of abuse 
prevalent in the two rival courts. The cunt name 
for David in Shimei’s mouth is “ the man of blood,” 
twice emphatically repeated : “Come out, come 
out, thou man of blood '? — “A man of blood art 
thou ’’ (2 Sam. xvi. 7, 8). It seems to have been 
derived from the slaughter of the sons of Saul (3 
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Sam. xxi.), or generally perhaps from David's pre- 
datory, warlike life (comp. 1 Chr. xxii. 8). The 
cant name for a Benjamite in Abishai's mouth was 
“a dead doy '’ (2 Sam. xvi. 9: compare Abner's 
expression, ‘Am I a dog's head,’ 2 Sam. iii. 8). 
“Man of Belial’? also appears to have been a 
favorite term on both sides (2 Sam. xvi. 7, xx. 1). 
The royal party passed on; Shimei following them 
with his stones and curses as long as they were in 
sight. 

The next meeting was very different. The king 
was now returning from his successful campaign. 
Just as he was crossing the Jordan, in the ferry- 
boat or on the bridyve (2 Sam. xix. 18; LXX. 8:a- 
Baivoyros, Jos. Ant. vii. 2, § 4, éxl rhy yepupay), 
the first person to welcome him on the western, or 
perhaps even on the eastern side, was Shimei, who 
may have seen him approaching from the heights 
above. He threw himself at David's feet in abject 
penitence. ‘ He was the first,’’ he said, “of all 
the house of Joseph,” thus indicating the close 
political alliance between Benjamin and Ephraim. 
Another altercation ensued between David and 
Abishai, which ended in David's guaranteeing 
Shimei’s life with an oath (2 Sam. xix. 18-23), in 
consideration of the general jubilee and amnesty 
of the return. 

But the king's suspicions were not set to rest by 
this submission; and on his death-bed he recalls the 
whole scene to the recollection of his son Solomon. 
Shimei's head was now white with age (1 K. ii. 9), 
and he was living in the favor of the court at Jeru- 
salem (id. 8). Solomon gave him notice that 
from henceforth he must consider himself confined 
to the walls of Jerusalem on pain of death. ‘The 
Kidron, which divided him from the road to his 
old residence at Bahwrim, was not to be crossed. 
He was to build a house in Jerusalem (1 K. ii. 36, 
87). For three years the engagement was kept. 
At the end of that time, for the purpose of captur- 
ing two slaves who had escaped to Gath, he went 
out on his ass, and made his journey successfully 
(ibid. ii. 40). -On his return, the king took him 
at his word, and he was slain by Benaiah (bid. ii. 
41-46). In the sacred historian, and still more in 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 1, § 5), great stress is laid on 
Shimei’s having broken his oath to remain at home; 
so that his death is regarded as a judgment, not 
only for his previous treason, but for his recent 
sacrilege. A. P. S. 


3. [Vat. Alex. Xeuees.] One of the adherents 
of Solomon at the time of Adonijah’s usurpation 
(1 K. i. 8). Unless he is the same as Shimei the 
son of Elah (1 K. iv. 18), Solomon’s commissariat 
officer, or with Shimeah, or Shammah, David's 
brother, as Ewald (Gesch. iii. 266) suggests, it is 
impossible to identify him. From the mention 
which is made of ‘the mighty men "’ in the same 
verse, one might be tempted to conclude that 
Shimei is the same with Shammah the Hararite 
(2 Sam. xxiii. 11); for the difference in the He- 
brew names of Shimei and Shammah is not greater 
than that between those of Shimeah and Sham- 
mah, which are both applied to David's brother. 

4. (Vat. A; Alex. Zexee:.) Solomon's com- 
missariat officer in Benjamin (1 K. iv. 18); son 
of Elah. 

5. (Vat. omits; Rom. Yeuet; Alex. Sener] 
Son of Pedaiah, and brother of Zerubbabel (1 Chr. 
fii. 19). 

6. (Vat. Zeuee:.] A Simeonite, son of Zacchur 
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(1 Chr. iv. 26, 27). He had sixteen sons and six 
daughters. Perhaps the same as SHEMAIAH 3. 

7. (Vat. Alex. Zeuee:.] Son of Gog, a Reubenite 
(1 Chr. v. 4). Perhaps the same ag SHEMA 1. 

8. [Vat. Zeueer; Alex. Zeue.] A Gershonite 
Levite, son of Jahath (1 Chr. vi. 42). 

8. (Zeuela; [Vat. Eyuee:;) Alex. euez: 
Semeias.) Son of Jeduthun, and chief of the tenth 
division of the singers (1 Chr. xxv. 17). His name 
is omitted from the list of the sons of Jeduthun in 
ver. 3, but is evidently wanted there. 

10. (Seuet; [ Vat. Zeuees:] Semetas.) The 
Ramathite who was over David's vineyards (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 27). In the Vat. MS. of the LXX. he is 
described as § ék ‘PatA. 

11. (Alex. Sayeus: Semei.) A Levite of the 
sons of Heman, who took part in the purification 
of the Temple under Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 14). 

12. [Alex. Zeuel, Zeues-] The brother of Con- 
oniah the Levite in the reign of Hezekiah, who had 
charge of the offerings, the tithes, and the dedicated 
things (2 Chr. xxxi. 12, 13). Perhaps the same 
as the preceding. 

13. (XSauov: FA. Sayoud.) A Levite in the 
time of Ezra who had married a foreign wife (Ezz. 
x. 23). Called also Semis. 

14. (Sepet; (Vat. ] FA. Zeuecs-) One of the 
family of Hashum, who put away his foreign wife 
at kzra's command (Ezr. x. 33). Called Sewer 
in 1 Esdr. ix. 33. 

15. A son of Bani, who had also married a 
foreign wife and put her away (Ezr. x. 38). Called 
SAMIs in 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 

16. (Xeueias: [Vat. FA.] Zeueesas-) Son of 
Kish a Benjamite, and ancestor of Mordecai (Esth. 
ii. 5). W. A. W. 


SHIM’EON (JPW [a hearing, or famous 
one]: Zeuedy: Simeon). A layman of Israel, of 
the family of Harim, who had married a foreign 
wife and divorced her in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 
31), The name is the same as SIMEON. 


SHIM’HI (YW: Sauate; [Vat. Zoyaed:] 
Alex. Xayuai: Semei). A Benjamite, apparently 
the same as SnEMA the son of Elpaal (1 Chr. viii. 
21). The name is the same as SHIMET. 


SHIM! (“YW : Zenet; (Vat. Zener; Alex. 
Zener?) Senet = SHIMEI 1, Ex. vi. 17). 


SHIMITES, THE (YW [renmened, 
Ges.] : 6 Zeuet; (Alex. Seues:] Semeitica, se. 
Jamilia). The descendants of Suet the son of 
Gershom (Num. iii. 21). They are again men- 
tioned in Zech. xii. 18, where the LXX. have 
Supedy. 

SHIM™MA (NYRW : Zauad ; Alex. Zayaia: 
Simmaa). The third son of Jease, and brother of 
David (1 Chr. ii. 13). He is called also Snam- 
MAH, SHIMEA, and SHIMEAH. Josephus calls 
him Xduayos (Ant. vi. 8, § 1), and Yaua (Ant. vii. 
12, § 2). 

SHIMON (JVWOND [desert]: Xeucy ; [Vat 
Leuiwov;) Alex. Zexerwy: Simon). The four sons 
of Shimon are enumerated in an obscure genealogy 
of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). There is no 
trace of the name elsewhere in the Hebrew, but in 
the Alex. MS. of the LXX. there is mention made 
of ‘“‘Someion the father of Joman” in 1 Chr. iv. 
19, which was possibly the same as Shimon. 


SHIM’RATH (MTW [watch, guard]: 


SHIMRI 


Zapapdé: Samarath). A Benjamite, of the sons 
of Shimbi (1 Chr. viii. 21). 


SHIM’RI (SOW [rigilan’]: eupls [Vat. 
Yauap;] Alex. Yauaptas: Semri). 1. A Simeon- 
ite, son of Shemaiah (1 Chr. iv. 37). 

2. (Lanepl; [Vat. FA. Zauepes 3] Alex. Zapape: 
Samri.) father of Jediael, one of David's 
guard (1 Chr. xi. 45). Al 

3. (ZauBpl; [Vat. ZayBpes; ex. Bpu.) 
A Kohathite pa in the ie of Heeskiahof ‘the 
sons of Elizaphan (2 Chr. xxix. 13). He assisted 
in the purification of the Temple. 

SHIM'RITH (FAYMW [fem. vigilant]: 

@; [Vat. Zouaw@;] Alex. Sauapid: 
Seacrtth). A Moabitess, mother of Jehozabad, 
one of the assassins of King Joash (2 Chr. xxiv. 
9). In 2 K. xii. 21, she is called SHOMER. The 
Peshito-Syriac gives Neturuth, which appears to be 
akind of attempt to translate the name. 


SHIM’ROM (JVMPW [wutch-height]: Zeu- 
epév; Alex. : Simeron). SHrmRon the 
son of Issachar (1 Chr. vii. 1). The name is cor- 
rectly given “ Shimron” in the A. V. of 1611. 


SHIM'RON (JW [untch-height]: Zv- 
poe; Alex. Lonepay, Ze y: Semeron, Sem- 
ron). A city of Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15). It is pre- 
viously named in the list of the places whose kings 
were called by Jabin, king of Hazor, to his assist- 
ance against Joshua (xi. 1). Its full appellation 
was perhaps SHIMRON-MERON. Schwarz (p. 172) 
proposes to identify it with the Simonias of Jose- 
phus (Vita, § 24), now Simuniych, a village a 
few miles W. of Nazareth, which is mentioned in 
the well-known list of the Talmud (Jervs. Megil- 
lus, cap. 1) as the ancient Shimron. This has in 
ita favor its proximity to Bethlehem (comp. xix. 
15). The Vat- LXX., like the Talmud, omits the 
r in the name. G. 

SHIM’RON (Taw [see above]: in Gen. 
[Rom. XauBpdy, Alex.) ZauBpau; in Num. 
[Vat-] Zevapan; (Rom. YauBpdu;] Alex. Au- 

: Semron, [Semran]). The fourth son of 
Issachar according to the lists of Genesis (xlvi. 13) 
and Numbers (xxvi. 24), and the head of the fam- 
ily of the SHimnontiTEs. In the catalogues of 
Chronicles his name is given [in later eds. of the 
A. V.) as SHIMROM. G. 


SHIM’RONITES, THE (*) TT (patr., 


see above]: [Vat.] o sonar eae (Kom. 6 Zap- 
paui;] Alex. 9 AuSpaues: Semranite). The fam- 
ily of SimmoN, son of Issachar (Num. xxvi. 24). 

SHIMRON-MERON (JW 7WOW 
[watch-height of Bf., Ges.]; the Keri omits the N: 
Zuusay .. +» [MauBped, Vat.] Mayupw0; Alex. 

- - * Gaya - - Mapwy: Semeron). The 
king of Shimron-meron is mentioned as one of 
the thirty-one kings vanquished by Joshua (Josh. 
ri. 20). It is probably (though not certainly) the 
complete name of the place elsewhere called SHiM- 
RON. Both are mentioned in proximity to Achshaph 
(xi. 1, xii. 20). ‘It will be observed that the LXX. 
treat the two words as belonging to two distinct 
places, and it is certainly worth notice that Madon 


a This addition, especially in the Alex. MS. — usu- 
ally so close to the Hebrew —is remarkable. There 
is nothing in the original text to suggest it. 
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—in Hebrew so easily substituted for Meron. and 
in fact so read by the LXX., Peshito, and Arabic — 
occurs next to Shimron in Josh. xi. 1. 

There are two claimants to identity with Shim- 
ron-meron. The old Jewish traveller hap-Parchi 
fixes it at two hours east of En-gannim (Jenin), 
south of the mountains of Gilboa, at a village called 
in his day Dar Meron (Asher's Benjamin, ii. 434). 
No modern traveller appears to have explored that 
district, and it is consequently a blank on the maps. 
The other is the village of Stmunfyeh, west of Naza- 
reth, which the Talmud asserts to be the same with 
Shimron. G. 

SHIM’SHAI [2 syl.] (WOW [sunny]: Zaye 
Wd: [ Vat. Zapaca, Zapee, etc. ;] Alex. Zaucai: 
Samsui). The scribe or secretary of Kehum, who 
was a kind of satrap of the conquered province of 
Judea, and of the colony at Samaria, supported by 
the Persian court (Ezr. iv. 8, 9, 17, 23). He was 
apparently an Aramean, for the letter which he 
wrote to Artaxerxes was in Syriac (Ezr. iv. 7), and 
the form of his name is in favor of this supposition. 
In 1 Esdr. ii. he is called SEMELLIUS, and by Jose- 
phus Zeuédsos (Ant. xi. 2,§ 1). The Samaritans 
were jealous of the return of the Jews, and for 
a long time plotted against them without effect. 
They appear ultimately, however, to have preju- 
diced the royal officers, and to have prevailed upon 
them to address to the king a letter which set forth 
the turbulent character of the Jews and the dan- 
gerous character of their undertaking, the effect of 
which was that the rebuilding of the Temple ceased 
for a time. 


SHI‘NAB (ANIM [father's tooth]: Zevvadp: 
Sennaab). The king of Admah in the time of 
Abraham: one of the five kings attacked by the 
invading army of Chedorlaomer (Gen. xiv. 2). 
Josephus (Ant. i. 9) calls him YevaBdpns. 

SHI'NAR (TY3W [see below]: evadp, 
Zevvadp; [Alex. Zevvyaap; see also below:] Sen- 
nar) seems to have been the ancient name of the 
great alluvial tract through which the Tigris and 
Euphrates pass before reaching the sea — the tract 
known in later times as Chaldwa or Babylonia. It 
was a plain country, where brick had to be used for 
stone, and slime (mud?) for mortar (Gen. xi. 3). 
Among its cities were Babel (Babylon), Erech or 
Orech (Orchod), Calneh or Calno (probably Niffer), 
and Accad, the site of which is unknown. These 
notices are quite enough to fix the situation. It 
may, however, be remarked further, that the LXX. 
render the word by “ Babylonia ” (BaBuAwyia) in 
one place (Is. xi. 11), and by “the land of Baby 
lon’? (yj BaBvA@vos) in another (Zech. v. 11). 
[The word also occurs (Josh. vii. 21) in the phrase 
rendered in the A. V. BABYLONISH GARMENT. — 
A.] 

The native inscriptions contain no trace of the 
term, which seems to be purely Jewish, and un- 
known to any other people. At least it is extremely 
doubtful whether there is really any connection be- 
tween Shindr and Singara or Sinjar. Singara was 
the name of a town in Central Mesopotamia, well 
known to the Romans (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 22; Amm. 
Mare. xviii. 5, &c.), and still existing (Layard, 
Nin. and Bab. p. 249). It is from this place that 
the mountains which run across Mesopotamia from 
Mosul to Kakkeh receive their title of the Sinjar 
range ”’ (Siyydpas pos, Ptol. v. 18). As this 
name first appeare in central Mesopotamia, to 
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which the term Shinar is never applied, about the 
time of the Antonines, it is very unlikely that it 
can represent the old Shinar, which ceased practi- 
cally to be a geographic title soon after the death 
of Moses.¢ 

It may be suspected that Shinar was the name 
by which the Hebrews originally knew the lower 
Mesopotamian country where they so long dwelt, 
and which Abraham brought with him from “ Ur 
of the Chaldees"” (.Wugheir). Possibly it means 
“the country of the Two Rivers,’’ being derived 


from ‘2, ‘two’? and ’ar, which was used in 


Babylonia, as well as nahr or ndhdr (“79); for 
‘a river.” (Compare the “ Ar-malchar”’ of D’liny, 
H. N. vi. 26, and “ Ar-macales"’ of Abydenus, F'r. 
9, with the Naar-malcha of Ammianus, xxiv. 6, 
called Napudya, by Isidore, p. 5, which is trans- 
lated as ‘the Royal River; ’’ and compare again 
the “Narragam” of Pliny, 4. N. vi. 30, with 
the “ Arucanus’’ of Abydenus, lL. s. c.) G. R. 


SHIP. No one writer in the whole range of 
Greek and Roman literature has supplied us (it 
may be doubted whether all put together have sup- 
plied us) with so much information concerning the 
merchant-ships of the ancients as St. Luke in the 
narrative of St. Paul’s voyage to Rome (Acts 
xxvii., xxviii.). In illustrating the Biblical side of 
this question, it will be best to arrange in order the 
various particulars which we learn from this nar- 
rative, and to use them ag a basis for elucidating 
whatever else occurs, in reference to the subject, in 
the Gospels and other parts of the N. T’., in the 
QO. T. and the Apocrypha. Ag regards the earlier 
Scriptures, the Septuagintal thread will be fol- 
lowed. This will be the easiest way to secure the 
mutual illustration of the Old and New Testaments 
in revard to this subject. The merchant-ships of 
various dates in the Levant did not differ in any 
essential principle; and the Greek of Alexandria 
contains the nautical phraseology which supplies 
our best linguistic information. Two preliminary 
remarks may be made at the outaet. 

As regards St. Paul's voyage, it is important to 
remember that he accomplished it in three ships: 
first the Adramyttian vessel [ADRAMYTTIU% ] 
which took him from C.tsarEA to Myra, and 
which was probably a coasting vessel of no great 
size (xxvii. 1-6): secondly, the large Alexandrian 
oorn-ship, in which he was wrecked on the coast of 
Malta (xxvii. 6-xxviii. 1) [MELITA); and thirdly, 
another lange Alexandrian corn-ship, in which he 
sailed from Malta by SYRACUSE and RHEGIUM to 
PUTEOLI (xxviii. 11-13). 

Again, the word employed by St. Luke, of each 
of these ships, is, with one single exception, when 
he uses vaus (xxvii. 41), the generic term wAotoy 
(xxvii. 2, 6, 10, 15, 22, 30, 37, 38, 39, 44, xxviii. 
11). The same general usage prevails throughout. 
Elsewhere in the Acts xx. 13, 38, xxi. 2, 3, 6) we 
have wAocoy, So in St. James (iii. 4), and in the 
Revelation (viii. 9, xviii. 17, 19). In the Gospels 
we have wAotoy (px1ssim) or wAodpioy (Mark iv. 
36; John xxi. 8). In the LXX. we find wAoioy 
used twenty-eight times, and yas nine times. 
Both words generally correspond to the Hebrew 





a In Isaiah and Zechariah, Shinar, once used by 
each writer, is an archaism. 

b Dr. Wordsworth gives a very interesting illustra- 
tion from Hippolytus, bishop of Portus (de AnticAr. 9), 
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YIN or FPIN. In Jon. i. 5, wAotoy is used to 
represent the Hebrew i12°DD, séphinah, which. 


from its etymology, appears to mean a veasel cov- 
ered with a deck or with hatches, in opposition 
to an open boat. The senses in which gxagus 
(2 Macc. xii. 3, 6) and axdon (Acts xxvii. 16, 32) 
are employed we shall notice as we proceed. The 
use of rpinpns is limited to a single passage in the 
Apocrypha (2 Macc. iv. 20). 

(1.) Size of Ancient Ships. — The narrative 
which we take as our chief guide atfords a good 
standard for estimating this. The ship in which 
St. Paul was wrecked had 276 persons on board 
(Acts xxvii. 37), besides a cargo (popriov) of wheat, 
(%. 10, 28); and all these passenyers seem to have 
been taken on to Puteoli in another ship (xxviii. 11) 
which had its own crew and its own cargo; nor is 
there a trace of any difficulty in the matter, though 
the emergency was unexpected. Now in Envlish 
transport-ships, prepared for carrying troops, it is 
a common estimate to allow a ton and a half per 
man; thus we see that it would be a mistake to sup- 
pose that these Alexandrian corn-ships were very 
much smaller than modern trading vessels. What 
is here stated is quite in harmony with other in- 
stances. The ship in which Josephus was wrecked 
(Vit. ec. 3), in the same part of the Levant, had 
600 souls on board. The Alexandrian corn-ship 
described by Lucian (Navig. 8. volta) as driven 
into the Pirsus by stress of weather, and as er- 
citing general attention from its great size, would 
appear (from a consideration of the measurements, 
which are explicitly given) to have measured 1.000 
or 1,200 tons. As tothe ship of Ptolemy Phils- 
delphus, described by Athenzeus (v. 204), this must 
have been much larger; but it would be no more 
fair to take that as a standard than to take the 
‘‘(sreat Eastern '’ ag a type of a modern steamer. 
On the whole, if we say that an ancient merchant- 
ship might range from 500 to 1,00U tons, we are 
clearly within the mark. 

(2.) Steering Apparatus. —Some commentators 
have fallen into strange perplexities from observing 
that in Acts xxvii. 40 (ras (euxrnpias trav wnda- 
Aiwy “the fastenings of the rudders’’), St. Luke 
uses w7SdAioy in the plural. One even suggests 
that the ship had one rudder fastened at the bow 
and another fastened at the stern. We may say 
of him, as a modern writer says in reference to a 
similar comment on a passage of Cicero, “It is 
hardly possible that he can have seen a ship.” 
The sacred writer’s use of wyddAra is just like 
Pliny’s use of gubernacula (ff. N. xi. 37, 88), or 
Lucretius’s of guberna (iv. 440). Ancient ships 
were in truth not stcered at all by rudders fastened 
or hinged to the stern, but by means of two pad- 
dle-ruddera, one on each quarter, acting in a row- 
lock or through a port-hole, as the vessel might be 
small or large. This fact is made familiar to us in 
classical works of art, as on coins, and the sculptures 
of ‘Trajan’s Column. The same thing is true, not 
only of the Mediterranean, but of the early ships 
of the Northmen, as may be seen in the Bayeux 
tapestry. ‘Traces of the “ two rudders " are found 
in the time of Louis IX. The hinged rudder first 





where, In a detailed allegorical comparison of the 
Church to a ship, he says “her two rudders are the 
two Testaments by which she steers her course.” 
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appears on the coins of our King Edward III. 
There is nothing out of harmony with this early 
system of steering in Jam. iii. 4, where wyddAtoy 
occurs in the singular; for ‘the governor’’ or 
steersman (5 eb@dywy) would only use one paddle- 
rudder at atime. In a case like that described in 
Acts xxvii. 40, where four anchors were let go at 
the stern, it would of course be necessary to lash 
or trice up both paddles, lest they should interfere 
with the ground tackle. When it became necessary 
to steer the ship again, and the anchor-ropes were 
cut, the lashings of the paddles would of course be 
unfastened. 

(3.) Build and Ornaments of the Hull.— It is 
probable, from what has been said about the mode 
of steering (and indeed it is nearly evident from 
ancient works of art), that there was no very 
marked difference between the bow (xpdpa, “ fore- 
ship,’’ ver. 30, ‘fore part, " ver. 41) and the stern 
(zpiura. ** hinder part,”’ ver. 41; see Mark iv. 38). 
The -hold ” (xofAn, ‘the si/es of the ship,” Jonah 
i. 5) would present no special peculiarities. One 
characteristic ornament (the ynvioxos, or oplustre), 
rising in a lofty curve at the stern or the bow, is 
familiar to us in works of art, but no allusion to it 
occurs in Scripture. Of two other customary orna- 
ments, however, one is probably implied, and the 
second is distinctly mentioned in the account of St. 
Paul's voyage. ‘That personification of ships, which 
seems to be instinctive, led the ancients to paint an 
eve on each side of the bow. Such is the custom 
still in the Mediterranean, and indeed our own sail- 
ors speak of «the eyes’? of a ship. This gives viv- 
idneas to the word dvrop@aApeiv, which is used 
(Acta xxvii. 15) where it is said that the vessel 
could not “bear up into’ (literally “look at'’) 
the wind. This was the vessel in which St. Paul 
was wrecked. An ornament of that which took him 
on from Malta to Pozzuoli is more explicitly re- 
ferred to. ‘The “sign” of that ship (wapdonyoy, 
Acts xxviii. 11) was CAsToR AND PoLLux; and 
the symbols of these heroes (probably in the form 
represented in the coin engraved under that article) 
were doubtless painted or sculptured on each side 
of the bow, as was the case with the goddess Isis 
on Lucian's ship (7 wpdépa rhy éxdyvupoy tis 
yews Oedy Exovca Thy low éxarépwHer, Naviy. 
c. 5). 

(4.) Undergirders. — The imperfection of the 
build, and still more (see below, 6) the peculiarity 
of the rig, in ancient ships, resulted in a greater 
tendency than in our times to the starting of the 
planks, and consequently to leaking and foundering. 
We see this taking place alike in the vovaves of 
Jonah, St. Paul, and Josephus; and the loss of the 
fleet of Eneas in Virgil (laxis laterum compagi- 
bus omnes,’' En. i. 122) may be adduced in illus- 
tration. Hence it was customary to take on board 
peculiar contrivances, suitably called “ helps "’ 
(BonGeiats, Acts xxvii. 17), as precautions ayainst 
such dangers. These were simply cables or chains, 
which in case of necessity could be passed round 
the frame of the ship, at right angles to its length, 
and made tight. The process is in the Enylish 
navy called frapping, and many instances could 
be given where it has been found necessary in 
modern experience. Ptolemy's great ship, in 
Athenszeus (i. c.), carried twelve of these under- 
girders (imo(éyuara). Various allusions to the 
practice are to be found in the ordinary classical 
writera. Sve, for instance, Thucyd. i. 29; Plat. 
Rep. x. 3, 616; Hor. Od. i. 14, 6. But it is 
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most to our purpose to refer to the inscriptions, 
containing a complete inventory of the Athenian 
navy, as published by Boeckh ((/rkunden iiber das 
Seewesen des Altischen Staates, Berl. 1840). The 
editor, however, is quite mistaken in supposing (pp. 
133-138) that these undergirders were passed round 
the body of the ship from stem to stern. 

(5.) Anchors. — It is probable that the ground 
tackle of Greek and Roman sailors was quite as 
good as our own. (On the taking of soundings, 
see below, 12.) Ancient anchors were similar in 
form (as may be seen on coins) to those which we 
use now, except that they were without flukes. 
Two allusions to anchoring are found in the N. T., 
one in a very impressive metaphor concerning 
Christian hope (Heb. vi. 19). A saying of 
Socrates, quoted here by Kypke (obre vavy ef 
dvds da xuglol obre Biov éx pias éAwlSos dpul- 
cac@a:), may serve to carry our thoughts to the 
other passage, which is part of the literal narrative 
of St. Paul's voyage at its most critical point. 
The ship in which he was sailing had four anchors 
on board, and these were all employed in the night, 
when the danger of falling on breakers was immi- 
nent. The sailors on this occasion anchored by the 
atern (dx + tae blpavres dyxupas Téacapas, 
Acts xxvii. In this there is nothing remark- 
able, if there ia been time for due preparation. 
Our own ships of war anchored by the stern at 
Copenhagen and Algiers. It is clear, too, that 
this was the right course for the sailors with whom 
St. Paul was concerned, for their plan was to run 
the ship aground at daybreak. The only motives 
for surprise are that they should have been able so 
to anchor without preparation in a gale of wind, 
and that the anchors should have held on such a 
night. The answer to the first question thus sug- 
gested is that ancient ships, like their modern suc- 
cessors, the small craft among the Greek islands, 
were in the habit of anchoring by the stern, and 
therefore prepared for doing so. We have a proof 
of this in one of the paintings of Herculaneum, 
which illustrates another poiut already mentioned, 
namely, the necessity of tricing up the movable 
rudders in case of anchoring by the stern (see ver. 
40). The other question, which we have supposed 
to arise, relates rather to the holding-ground than 
to the mode of anchoring; and it is very in- 
teresting here to quote what an English sailing 
book says of St. Paul's Bay in Malta: « While 
the cables hold, there is no danger, as the anchors 
will never start’ (Purdy’s Sailing Directiuns, p. 
180). 

(6.) Masts, Sails, Ropes, and Yards. — These 
were collectively called gxein or oxeuh, or gear 
(ra 3¢ otunavra onevh Kadetras, Jul. Poll.). We 
find this word twice used for parts of the rigging 
in the narrative of the Acts (xxvii. 17, 19). The 
rig of an ancient ship was more simple and clumsy 
than that employed in modern times. Its great 
feature was one large mast, with one large square 
sail fastened to a yard of great length. Such was 
the rig also of the ships of the Northmen at a 
later period. Hence the strain upon the hull, und 
the danger of starting the planks, were greater 
than under the present system, which distributes 
the mechanical pressure more evenly over the whole 
ship. Not that there were never more masts than 
one, or more sails than one on the same mast, in 
an ancient merchantman. But these were repeti- 
tions, so to speak, of the same general unit of rig. 
In the account of St. Paul's shipwreck very explicit 
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mention is made of the dpreudy (xxvii. 40), which 
is undoubtedly the “ foresail '’ (not ‘“ mainsail,’’ as 
in the A. V.). Such a sail would be almost neces- 
sary in putting a large ship about. On that occa- 
sion it was used in the process of running the vessel 
aground. Nor is it out of place here to quote a 
Crimean letter in the Times (Dec. 5, 1855): * The 
‘Lord Raglan’ (merchant-sbip) is on shore, but 
taken there in a most sailorlike manner. Directly 
her captain found he could not save her, he cut 
away his mainmast and mizen, and setting a top- 
sail on her foremast, ran her ashore stem on.” 
Such a mast may be seen, raking over the bow, in 
representations of ships in Roman coins. In the 
O. T. the mast (ijards) is mentioned (Is. xxxiii. 
23); and from another prophet (Ez. xxvii. 5) we 
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Ancient ship. From a painting at Pompeii. 





learn that cedar-wood from Lebanon was sometimes 
used for this part of ships. There is a third pas- 
sage (Prov. xxiii. 34, Yan Wi) where the top 
of a ship’s mast is probably intended, though there 
is some slight doubt on the subject, and the LX X. 
take the phrase differently. Both ropes (cyo.vla, 
Acts xxvii. 32) and sails ({jorfa) are mentioned in 
the above-quoted passage of Isaiah; and from 
Ezekiel (xxvii. 7) we learn that the latter were 
often made of Egyptian linen (if such is the mean- 
ing of orpwuvh). There the word yaddw (which 
we find also in Acts xxvii. 17, 30) is used for low- 
ering the sail from the yard. It is interesting here 
to notice that the word dwrooréAAopuas, the tech- 
nical term for furling a sail, is twice used by St. 
Paul, and that in an address delivered in a seaport 
in the course of a voyage (Acts xx. 20, 27). It is 
one of the very few cases in which the Apostle 
employs a nautical metaphor. 

This seems the best place for noticing two other 
points of detail. Though we must not suppose 
that merchant-ships were habitually propelled by 
rowing, yet sweeps must sometimes have been em- 


ployed. In Fz. xxvii. 29, oars (12D) are distinct- 
ly mentioned ; and it seems that oak-wood from 
Bashan was used in making them (é« r#s Baga- 
viridos éwolnoay Tas Kémas cov, thid.6). Again, 
in Is. xxxiii. 21, OYW ‘QR literally means “a ship 
of oar,’’ i. e. an oared vessel. Rowing, too, is 
probably implied in Jon. i. 13, where the LXX. 
have simply wapeBid(ovro. The other feature of 
the ancient, as of the modern ship, is the flag or 
onuetoy at the top of the mast (Is. /. c., and xxx. 
17). Here perhaps, as in some other respects, 
the early Kyyptian paintings supply our best illus- 
tration. 

(7.) Rate of Sailing. — St. Paul's voyages fur- 
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nish excellent data for approximately estimating 
this; and they are quite in harmony with what we 
learn from other sources. We must notice here, 
however (what commentators sometimes curiously 
forget), that winds are variable. Thus the voyage 
between Troas and PHILIPPI, accomplished on 
one occasion (Acts xvi. 11, 12) in two days, oceu- 
pied on another occasion (Acts xx. 6) five days. 
Such a variation might be illustrated by what took 
place almost any week between Dublin and Holy- 
head before the application of steam to seafaring. 
With a fair wind an ancient ehip would sail fully 
seven knots an hour. Two very good instances 
are again supplied by St. Paul's experience: in the 
voyages from Csesarea to Sidon (Acts xxvii. 2, 3), 
and from Rhegium to Puteoli (Acts xxviii. 13). 
The result given by comparing in these cases the 
measurements of time and distance corresponds 
with what we gather from Greek and Latin authors 
generally; e. g., from Pliny's story of the fresh fig 
produced by Cato in the Roman Senate before the 
third Punic war: “This fruit was gathered fresh 
at Carthage three days ago: that is the distance 
of the enemy from your walls" (Plin. H. N. xv. 
20). 

(8.) Sailing before the wind, and near the wind. 
— The rig which has been described is, like the rig 
of Chinese junks, peculiarly favorable to a quick 
run before the wind. We have in the N. T. (Acts 
xvi. 11, xxvii. 16) the technical term €vOvdpouee 
for voyages made under such advantageous condi- 
tions.2 It would, however, be a great mistake to 
suppose that ancient ships could not work to wind- 
ward. Pliny distinctly says: “lisdem ventis in 
contrarium navigatur prolatis pedibus *' (H. NV. ii 
48). The superior rig and build, however, of 
modern ships enable them to sail nearer to the wind 
than was the case in classical times. At one very 
critical point of St. Paul's voyage to Rome (Acts 
xxvii. 7) we are told that the ship could not hold 
on her course (which was W. by S., frown Cnidus 
by the north side of Crete) against a violent wind 
(un xpocvewyros nuas Tov dvéuov) blowing from 
the N. W., and that consequently she ran down to 
the east end of CrereE [SALMUONE], and worked 
up under the shelter of the south side of the island 
(vv. 7,8). [Fark Havens.] Here the technical 
terms of our sailors have been employed, whose 
custom is to divide the whole circle of the compass- 
card into thirty-two equal parts, called points. A 
modern ship, if the weather is not very boisterous, 
will sail within six points of the wind. To an 
ancient vessel, of which the hull was more clumsy, 
and the yards could not be braced so tight, it 
would he safe to assign seven points as the limit. 
This will enable us, so far as we know the direction 
of the wind (and we can really ascertain it in each 
case very exactly), to lay down the tacks of the 
ships in which St. Panl sailed, beating against the 
wind, on the voyages from Philippi to Troas (&xpis 
nuepav wéyre, Acts xx. 6), from Sidon to Myra 
(31a +d Tous dvéuous elva: evayrious, xxvii. 3-5), 
from Myra to Cnidus (éy ixavais Nuepas Bpab’y- 
wAoovrtes, Xxvii. 6, 7), from Salmone to Fair Ha- 
vens (udAts meee Youre, xxvii. 7, 8), and from 
pe eas to KRhegium (wepseAOdrres, xxviii. 12, 
3). 

(9.) Lying-to. — This topic arises naturally out 





@ With this compare roy éx’ eiOeias Spduor in an 
interesting passage of Philo concerning the Alex- 
andrian ships (in Fiace. p. 968, ed. Frankf. 1691). 
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of what has preceded, and it is so important in 
reference to the main questions connected with the 
shipwreck at Malta, that it is here made the sub- 
ject of a separate section. A ship that could make 
pro:rress on her proper course, in moderate weather, 
when sailing within seven points of the wind, would 
lie-to in a gale, with her length making about the 
game angle with the direction of the wind. This 
is done when the object is, not to make progress at 
all hazards, but to ride out a gale in safety; and 
this is what was done in St. Paul's ship when she 
was undervirded and the boat taken on board (.(cts 
xxvii. L4-17) under the leeof CLaupA. It is here 
that St. Luke uses the vivid term dyrop@adueiy, 
mentioned above. Had the gale been less vivient, 
the ship could easily have held on her course. ‘Tu 
anchor was out of the question; and to have drifted 
before the wind would have been to run into the 
fatal Syrtis on the African coast. [(QUICKSANDs. ] 
Hence the vessel was luid-to (close-hauled,’’ as 
the sailors say) ‘on the starboard tack,” i. e. with 
ber rizht side towards the storm. The wind was 
E. N. E. [Evroctypon], the ship's bow would 
point N. by W., the direction of drift (six points 
being added for “lee-way *') would be W. by N., 
and the rate of drift about a mile and a half 
an hour. It is from these materials that we 
easily come to the conclusion that the shipwreck 
must have taken place on the coast of Malta. 
[ADRIA.] 

(1U.) Ship's Boat. — This is perhaps the best 
place for noticing separately the cxapy, which ap- 
pears prominently in the narrative of the voyage 
(Acts xxvii. 16, 32). Every large merchant-ship 
must have had one or more boats. It is evident 
that the Alexandrian corn-ship in which St. Paul 
was sailing from Fair Havens, and in which the 
sailors, apprehending no danger, hoped to reach 
PHENICK, had her boat towing behind. When 
the vale came, one of their first desires niust have 
been to take the boat on beard, and this was done 
under the lee of Clauda, when the ship was under- 
girded, and brought round to the wind for the pur- 

of lyiug-to; but it was done with ditticulty, 
and it would seem that the passengers gave assist- 
ance in the task (udAis ioxucauey Wepixparets ye- 
vécOa THS oxaons, Acts xxvii. 16). The sea by 
this time must have been furiously rough, and the 
boat must have been filled with water. It is with 
this very boat that one of the most lively passages 
of the whole narrative is connected. When the 
ship was at anchor in the night before she was run 
aground, the sailors lowered the boat from the da- 
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oar,’ and in the same chapter (ver. 29) éw:Bdrai, 
which may mean either passengers or wariners, 
The only other passages which need be noticed 
here are 1 K. ix. 27, and 2 Chr. viii. 18, in the 
account of Solomon's ships. The former has réy 
waidwy avtou &vdpes vautixol éddAauvew €l5é- 
Tes OdAacoay; the latter, aides eidéres OdAao~- 
oay.¢ 

(12.) Storms and Shipwrecks. — The first cen- 
tury of the Christian era was a time of immense 
tratic in the Mediterranean; and there must have 
been many vessels lost there every year by ship- 
wreck, and (perhaps) as many by foundering. This 
last danger would be much increased by the form 
of rig described above. Besides this, we must re- 
mewber that the ancients had no compass, and very 
impertect charts and instruments, if any at all; 
and though it would be a great mistake to suppose 
that they never ventured out of sivht of land, yet, 
dependent as they were on the heavenly bodies, the 
danger was much greater than now in bad weather, 
when the sky was overcast, and “ neither sun nor 
stars in many days appeared ’’ (Acta xxvii. 20). 
Hence also the winter season was considered dan- 
gerous, and, if possible, avoided (dvros 45 emio- 
padovs Tov wAods. ia 1d Kal THY vnoTEiay H5n 
wapeAnAvOevan, wad. 9). Certain coasts too were 
much dreaded, especially the African Syrtis (ibid. 
17). The danger indicated by breakers (ibid. 29), 
and the fear of falling on rocks (rpayets rémot), 
are matters of course. St. Paul's experience seems 
to have been full of illustrations of all these perils. 
We learn froin 2 Cor. xi. 25 that, befure the voy- 
ave described iu detail by St. Luke, he had been 
“three times wrecked,”’ and further, that he had 
once been *¢a night and a day in the deep" prob- 
ably fluating on a spar, as was the case with Jose- 
phus. ‘These circumstances give peculiar force to 
his using the metaphor of a shipwreck (évaud-yn- 
gay, 1 Lim. i. 1Y) in speaking of those who had 
apostatized from the faith. In connection with 
this general subject we may notice the caution with 
which, on the vovage from ‘Troas to Patara (Acts 
xx. 13-16, xxi. 1), the sailors anchored for the 
night during the period of dark moon, in the in- 
tricate passages between the islands and the main 
[MiryLeNe: Samos; TRoGYLiLiUM ], the evident 
acquaintance which, on the voyage to Rome, the 
sailors of the Adramyttian ship had with the cur- 
rents on the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor (Acts 
xxvii. 2-5) [AprRAMYtTtiumM], and the provision 
for taking soundings in case of danger, as clearly 
indicated in the narrative of the shipwreck at 


vits with the selfish desire of escaping, on which St.) Malta, the measurements being apparently the same 
Paul spoke to the soldiers, and they cut the ropes; as those which are customary with us (BoAicay- 


(r& oxoivia) and the bout fell off (Acts xxvii. 3U- 
32). 

(11.) Officers and Crew.—In Acts xxvii. 11 
we have both xuBepyfrns and vavKAnpos. The 


latter is the owner (in part or in whole) of the ship’ 


or the caryo, receiviny also (possibly) the fares of 
the passenvers. The former has the charve of the 
steering. ‘The same word vecurs also in Rev. xviii. 
17: Prov. xxiii. 34; Ez. xxvii. 8, and is equivalent 
to Wpwpevs in Kz. xxvii. 29; Jon. i. 6. 
iii. 4 5 edOdvwy, “the governor,” is simply the 
steersinan for the moment. The word for “ ship- 
men '"’ (Acts xxvii. 27, 30) and sailors’? (Rev. 
xviii. 17) is simply the usual term yadra:. In the 
latter passage SutAos occurs for the crew, but the 
text is doubtful. In Ez. xxvii. 8,9, 26, 27, 29, 
34, we have «xewwnAdra: for * those who handle the 


Tes evpoy opyuias elxoat Bpaxw 5é diacrhoavres, 
kal wdAww BoAicvaytes, evpoyv opyuias Sexawevre, 
Acts xxvil. 28). 

(13.) Buata on the Sea of Galilee. — There is a 
melancholy interest in that passage of Dr. Robin- 
son's Researches (ii. 253), in which he says, that 
on his approach tu the Sea of Viberias, he saw a 
single white sail. ‘This was the sail of the one 
rickety boat which, as we learn from other travellers 


In James | (see especially Thomson, Lund and Book, pp. 401- 


404), alone remains on a scene represented to us in 
the Gospels and in Josephus as full of life from the 





@ * The ' mariners (A. V.) in Jon. i.5 (ort: 


vavricoc) are simply those who follow the sea, whether 
officers or crew. H 
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multitude of its fishing-boats.¢ In the narratives 
of the call of the disciples to be “fishers of men” 
(Matt. iv. 18-22; Mark i. 16-20; Luke v. 1-11), 
there is no special infurmation concerning the char- 
acteristics of these boats. In the account of the 
story and the miracle on the lake (Matt. viii. 23- 
27; Mark iv. 35-41; Luke viii. 22-25), it is for 
every reason instructive to compare the three narra- 
tives; and we should observe that Luke is more 
technical in his language than Matthew, and Mark 
than Luke. Thus instead of geiuds udyas éyér- 
ero év rij Baddoon (Matt. viii. 24), we have xa- 
TéBn AaiAaW avéuou eis Thy Aiuyny (Luke viii. 
23), aud again rq@ KAvdwm Tov Bdaros (ver. 24); 
and instead of Sore 17d wAcioy KaAuwTecOar Wwe 
have guyexAnpouvro. In Mark (iv. 37) we have 
Ta KUpaTa éxéBadAev eis TH WAOiov, Wore avTd 
Hdn -yeuiCerGa. This Evangelist also mentions 
the xpooxepdAaioy, or boatman's cushion,’ on 
which our Blessed Saviour was sleeping éy 77 
xpuusyn, and he uses the technical term é«édwacev 
fur the lulling of the storm. [PiLLow, Amer. ed. | 
See more on this subject in Smith, Dissertatwn on 
the Guspels (Lond. 1853). We may turn now to 
St. John. In the account he gives of what followed 
the miracle of walking on the sea (vi. 16-25), wAoz- 
ov and wAadpioy seem to be used indifferently, 
and we have mention of other wAodpia. ‘There 
would of course be buats of various sizes on the 
lake. ‘The reading, however, is duubtful.c Finally, 
in the solemn scene after the resurrection (John xxi. 
1-8), we have the terms aiyiadds and ra Sefia 
népy Tou wAolov, Which should be noticed as tech- 
nical. Here again wAoioy and wAoidpioy appear 
to be synonymous. If we compare all these pas- 
saves with Josephus, we easily come to the conclu- 
sion that, with the large population round the Lake 
of ‘Tiberias, there must have been a vast number 
both of fishing-boats and pleasure-boats, and that 
boat-building must have been an active trade on its 
shores (see Stanley, Sin. and Pal. p. 367). The 
terin used by Josephus is sometimes wAoroy, some- 
timea oxdgos. ‘lhere are two passayes in the 
Jewish historian to which we should carefully refer, 
one in which he describes his own taking of Tibe- 
rias by an expedition of buats from Tarichiea (bd. 
32, 33, B. J. ii. 21, §§ 8-10). Here he says that 
he collected all the beats on the lake, amuunting to 
230 in number, with four men in each. He states 
also incidentally that each boat had a “pilot” and 
an ‘anchor.’ The other passage describes the 
operations of Vespasian at a later period in the 
saine neighborhood (8. J. iii. 10, §§ 1, 5, 6, 9). 
These operations amounted to a regular Roman 
sea-fivht: and large rafts (oyeSiac) are mentioned 
besides the buats or oxdon. 

(14.) Merchant-Ships in the Old Testament. — 
The earliest passages where seafaring is alluded to 
in the VU. T. are the following in order, Gen. xlix. 
18, in the prophecy of Jacob concerning Zebulun 


@ * Some recent travellers speak of two and three, or 
more, boats on this lake. The number, at present, 
varies at different times, or elxe they are not all seen 
or heard of by the aame traveller. H. 

b The word ju Pollux i8 bmnpécov, but Hesychius 
Gives mpocxedaAaoy as the equivalent. See Kiihn’s 
note on Jul. Poll. Onom. 4. p. 59. (Ed. Amstel. 1706.) 

¢ Soin Mark iv. 36, “little ships,” the true read- 
ing appears to be wAoia, not mAadpra. 

d So in Dan. xi. 30. where the aame phrase © shipa 
of Chittim ” occurs, there is no strictly corresponding 
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(xarouchoe: wap’ Spuoy wAoleww); Num. xxiv. 24, 
in Balaam’s prophecy (where, however, ships are 
not mentioned in the LXX.¢); Deut. xxviii. 68, in 
one of the warnings of Moses (awoorpépe: oe Ke- 
ptos eis Alyurroy éy mAoios); Judg. v. 17, in 
Deborah's Song (Ady eis ri wapoixe? wAoiois:)- 
Next atter these it is natural to mention the illus- 
trations and descriptiona connected with this sub- 
ject in Job (ix. 26, 4 wal éort vavoly Yyvos d30u); 
and in the Psalms (xlvii. [xlviii.] 7, év wredpars 
Bialy* cuvrpivess wAota @apais, ciii. [civ.] 26, 
éxes wAoia Ssaropevorra, cvi. [cvii.] 23, of xara- 
Baivoyres eis OdAagoay éy wAcios). Prov. xxiii. 
34 has already been quoted. ‘lu this add xxx. 19 
(rpiBous whos wovroropovons), xxxi. 14 (vaus dp- 
wopevonéeyn paxpd0ey). Solomon's own shipa, 
which may have suggested some of these illustra- 
tions (1 K. ix. 26; 2 Chr. viii. 18, ix. 21), have 
previously been mentioned. We must notice the 
disastrous expedition of Jehoshaphat's ships from 
the same port of Ezion-geber (1 K. xxii. 48, 49; 2 
Chr. xx. 36, 37). The passages which remain are 
in the prophets. Some have been already adduced 
from {saiah and Ezekiel. In the former prophet 
the general term “ships of Tarshish ’’ is variously 
given in the LXX., wAotov Oardoons S (ii. 16), 
wAota Kapynddvos (xxiii. 1, 14), wAota @apais 
(Ix. 9). For another allusion to seafaring. see xiii. 
14. The celebrated 27th chapter of Ezekiel ought 
to be carefully studied in all its detail; and in Jo- 
nah i. 3-16, the following technical phrases (besides 
what has been already adduced) should be noticed: 
vavAoy (3), currpsBnvat (+), exBodrAty éroinoarro 
Tw@Y oKeva@v, TOU kovdiaOjva (5), Kowdce: | Od- 
Aagoa (11,12). In Dan. xi. 40 (cuvaxOjoeras 
BaciAebs tov Bopfa év Gpuact wal ev iwwevos 
wal dv vavol woAAais) we touch the subject of sbips 
of war. 

(15.) Ships of War in the Apocrypha. — Mil- 
itary operations both by land and water (éy 77 @a- 
Aacon Kal éxl ris Enpas, 1 Macc. viii. 23, J2) 
are prominent subjecta in the books of Maccabees. 
Thus in the contract between Judas Maccabeus 
and the Komans it is agreed (iid. 26, 28) that no 
supplies are to be afforded to the enemies of either, 
whether goiros, Aa, dpyupiov, OF wAowa. Ina 
later passage (xv. 3) we have more explicitly, in 
the letter of King Antiochus, rAota woAepind (see 
v. 14), while in 2 Mace. iv. 20 (as observed above) 
the word rpifpeis, ‘* galleys,”’ occurs in the account 
of the proceedings of the infamous Jason. Here we 
must not forget the monument erected by Simon 
Maccabwus on bis father's grave, on which, witb 
other ornaments and military aymbols, were wAota 
éwiyeyAuuuéva, eis Th OewpeicGar iwd wavTwy 
Twy BAeévTwY Thy OddrAaccay (1 Macc. xiii. 29). 
Finally must be mentioned the neyude at Joppa, 
when the resident Jews, with wives and children, 
200 in number, were induced to go into boats and 
were drowned (2 Mace. xii. 3, 4), with the venge- 





phrase in the LXX. The translators appear to have 
read NES) and YNZ for OY) and DS in these 
passages respectively. : 

¢ The LXX. here read ralsles kat6n, “small,” for 
OTD, kadtm, ee east.’? 

J This is perhaps a mistake of the copyist, who tran- 
scribed from dictation, and mistook @apcis for @arde~ 
ons. 
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ance taken by Judas (rdy pdy Aiudva winrwp évé- | ‘erre, to sivht land, Acts xxi. 3, and cf. dxoxptxrre 
tpuge xal ra oxdon xarépActe, ver.6). It seems | jy, a classical phrase; dwowAda, pass to leercard, 
tutticient simply to enumerate the other passages in | cf. Acts xxvii. 4, 7, and xxviii. 7; xpocopui(oua, 
the A where some allusion to sea-faring is | relacher, put into port, Mark vi. 53; xapaBdAdAw, 
made. They are the following: Wisd. v. 10, xiv.|accusler, to go alongside, to coast, Acts xx. 15; 
1; Ecclus. xxxiii. 2, xliii. 24; 1 Eadr. iv. 23. dAavyw, nager, to pull in rowing, Mark vi. 48; 
(16.) Nawtecul Terms. — The great repertory of | Cevernpla:, les suacegardes, rudder-pendants, Acts 
such terms, as used by those who spoke the Greek | xxvii. 40; BoArAl(w, sunder, to sound, Acts xxvii. 
bmguage, is the Unumeasticun of Julius Pollux; and | 28; 4 dwoBoAh, fa perte, loss by sea, or, throvo- 
it may be useful to conclude this article by men-| ing orerboard; é¢woxéAAw, fuire eéchuucr, tw 
tioning a few out of many which are found there, | strand a ship, Acta xxvii. 41; 3:acd(w, fuire le 
and also in the N. ‘I. or LXX. First, to quote | sauvetage, to rescue, i.e. from shipwreck, Acts xxviii. 
tome which have been mentioned above. We find|1; ¢uSiBd(w, aburquer, to ship, embark, Acts 
the following both in Pollux and the Scriptures: | xxviii. 1; xoupl(w, «ulleger, to lighten, Acts xxviii. 
oxovla, oxevh, KAvdwY, yey, Pdpriov, exBoArh, | 18; éwidlBeo, laisser porter, to bear away, Acts 
guptis, ovdéw iwooreAAecOas, ovx Av Tov HAtoy | xxvii. 15; yardw, amener un canot, to liver a 
Bey, oxdon. oxdoos, yavAdoy, ouvrpiBnvat, og- buat, Acts xxvii. 17, 30. To these we might add 
baruds dwou Kai Tobvoua THs vews exrypdpover | others. Thus it appears that the sea- phrases which 
(compared with Acts xxvii. 15, xxviii. 11), rpayets | Luke heard on board the ‘Castor and Pollux’ may 
fyiadoi (compared with Acts xxvii. 29,40). The| be heard now among the seamen who naviyate the 
folowing are some which have not been mentioned | same waters. 
in this article: aydyeo@ar and xardyer@a (e. g- The processes and instruments of steam-naviga- 
Acts xxviii. 11, 12), cavides (Ez. xxvil. 5), rpdxcgs| tion render a new terminology necessary to some 
(Wiad. v. 10), &vaBaives (Jun. i. 3; Mark vi. 51),| extent in that sphere; but for this exigency the 
yoann (Matt. vill. 26), auplBAnorpoy (Matt. iv. | Greek language, so wonderfully plastic, is able to 
18, Mark i. 16), dwopopricac@as (Acta xxi. 4), | provide within itself by the use of compounds. 
ivonvéw (xxvii. 13), rugay (Gvenos tupwrids, H. 


r1vii. 14), &ywvpas xatarelvew (ayxvpas éxrel- 
ver, id. 30), dBpiorhs Bveuos (KBpews, 10, 
SBpw, 21), xpocoxéA\Aw (éwoxéAAw, tid. 41), 
aodupBay (Wid. 42), ScadvOcions tHs veds (7 
wpvuya éAvero, tid. 41). This is an imperfect 
list of the whole number; but it may serve to show 


SHIPHI (PDL [abundant]: xapat; [Vat 
Zapadr;] Alex. Zepew: Sephei). A Simeonite, 
father of Ziza, a prince of the tribe in the time of 
Hezekiah (1 Chr. iv. 37). 


SHIPH’MITE, THE (YODWIT: [Vat.] o 


bow rich the N. T. and LXX. are in the nautical | +o, Zeqver; (Kom.] Alex. 6 +. zon : Saphoni- 


phraseology of the Greek Levant. 


To this must tes). 


Probably, though not certainly, the native 


be added a notice of the peculiar variety and accu-| of SHEPHAM. Zabdi, the officer in David's house- 
racy of St. Luke's ordinary phrases for sailing un-| hold who had charge of the wine-making (1 Chr. 
der different circunistances, sAéw, dwowAdw, Bpadv- | xxvii. 27), is the only person eo distinguished. 
wAoew, SiawAéw, exwAdw, xaTaxAdw, UrowAéw, G. 
Tuparhew, evdudpouew, el aa wapaAeyouat, SHIPH’RAH (ABW [see below]: Zexr- 
Gt popat, Siapepopar, Siawep ; : ge tae 

(17.) Authorities. — The preceding list of St.| @dpa: Sephora, Ex. i. 15). ‘The name of one of 
Luke's nautical verbs is from Mr. Smith's work | the two midwives of the Hebrews who disobeyed 
on the Huysge and Shijereck of St. Paul (Lon-| the command of Pharaoh, the first oppressor, to 
don. Ist ed. 1848, 2d ed. 1856). No other book kill the male children, and were therefore blessed 
peed be mentioned here, since it has for some time | (vv. 15-21). It is not certain that they were He- 
been recognized, both in England and on the Con- brews: if they were, the name Shiphrah would sig- 
tinent. as the standard work on ancient ships, and | Hify “brightness” or “beauty.” It has also an 
it contains a complete list of previous buoks on the Egyptian sound, the last syllable resembling that 
subject. Reference, however, may be made to the | Of Potiphar, Poti-phra, and Hophra, in all which 
menwranda of Admiral Penrose, incorporated in | We recognize the word PH-RA, P-RA, © the san,” 
the nutes to the 27th chupter of Conybeare and | oF “ Pharaoh,"* in composition, when alone written 


Howson's The Life and kpistles of St. Paul (Lon-| in Heb. TYDTB: in these cases, however, the J 
S. ee 


dun, 2d ed. 1856). J. e . ] h t fi th E ° 
yptis 
* Many of the identical sea-phrases pointed out spelling. [Pua oe expect from se . ee 


above are atill in use among the modern (:reeks. ge ae 

The OvoustoAcyioy Nautixoy (issued from the SHIPH’TAN (Qnpw [judicial] : SaBadayv; 
Admirity office at Athens, 1858) prescribes the| (Vat. -@a; Comp. Ald. Zagprdy:] Sephthan). 
nautical terms to be used on board the national | Father of Kemuel, a prince of the tribe of Ephraim 
vessels, The object, of course, is not to invent or | (Num. xxxiv. 24). 

arbitrarily impose such terms, but taking them 


from actual life to guard them against extrusion by 
foreign words. We subjoin some examples with the 
English and French definitions as given in the 
Catalogue, together with references to the Scripture 
places where the same words occur In the same 
sense: dereivw Gyxupay, elunger, to lay oul anchor, 
Acts xxvii. 30; alpw, enlerer, to huist, Acta xxvii. 
13; fae, ltisser aller, to let yo, Acts xxvii. 40; 


xaAda, amener tout bus, to lower and to strike sail, 
Acta xxvii. 17, 30; dwaipw iorloy, hisser une roile, 


SHISHA (Stow [see Seraich] : XnBa: [Vat. 
SaBa:] Alex. Zesda: Sisa). Father of Mlihoreph 
and Ahiah, the royal secretaries in the reivn of 
Solomon (1 K. iv. 3). He is apparently the same 


as SHAVSHA, who held the same position under 
David. 


SHI'SHAK (POW: xovgaxiu; [Vat- 





a The text in 1 K. xiv. 26 has POW, but the 


to hoist suil, ibid.; avapalye viv, decuurrir la’ Keri proposes WW. 


3010 SHISHAK 
Alex. -xeiu:] Sesac), king of Egypt, the Sheshenk 


I. of the monuments, first 
sovereign of the Bubastite Oo 
XXIId dynasty. His name al 

is thus written in hiero- © = 

glyphics. 


Chronology. — The reign 
of Shishak offers the first 
determined synchronisms of 
Egyptian and Hebrew his- 
tory. Its chronology must 
therefore be examined. We 
first give a table with the 
Egyptian and Hebrew data 
for the chronology of the dynasty, continued as 
far as the time of Zerah, who was probably a suc- 
cessor of Shishak, in order to avoid repetition in 
treating of the latter. [ZERAH.] 

Respecting the Egyptian columws of this table, 
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it is only necessary to observe that, as a date of the 
23d year of Usarken II. occurs on the monuments, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the sum of the 
third, fourth, and fifth reigns should be 29 years 
instead of 25, K@ being easily changed to KE 
(Lepsius, Kénigsbuch, p. 85). We follow Lepsius’ 
arrangement, our Tekerut I., for instance, being 
the same as his. 

The synchronism of Shishak and Solomon, and 
that of Shishak and Kehoboam, may be nearly 
fixed, as shown in article CHRONOLOGY, where a 
slight correction should be made in one of the data. 
We there mentioned, on the authority of Champol- 
lion, that an inscription bore the date of the 22d 
year of Shishak (vol. i. p. 4485). Lepsius, however, 
states that it is of the 21st year, correcting Cham- 
pollion, who had been followed by Bunsen and 
others (xxii deg. Konigsdyn. p. 272 and nvte 1). 
It must, therefore, be supposed that the invasion of 


TABLE OF FIRST SIX REIGNS OF DYNASTY XXII. 


Eayprian Dara. 








Manetho. 


Africanus. Eusebius. Order. 


2. Osorthén. . 15;2. Osorthén .. 15)2. USARKEN [I.] 


3. TEKERUT (1) 3. Asa 
Three other, 
igh 4. USARKEN [II.) |XXIII. 2, Nadab..... 
5. SHESHENK [L1.} 3. Baasha . 


6. Takeléthis 18! Takeldéthis 


Judah took place in the 20th, and not in the 21st ' 
year of Shishak. The first year of Shishak would , 
thus about correspond to the 26th of Solomon, and | 


the 20th to the 5th of Rehoboam. 

The synchronism of Zerah and Asa is more dif- 
ficult to determine. It seems, from the narrative 
in Chronicles, that the battle between Asa and Ze- 
rah took place early in the reign of the king of Ju- 
dah. It is mentioned before an event of the 15th 
year of his reign, and afterwards we read that 


‘‘ there was no [more] war unto the five and thir-. 


tieth year of the reign of Asa’ (2 Chr. xv. 19). 
This is immediately followed by the account of 
Baasha’s coming up against Judah “in the siz 
and thirtieth year of the reign of Asa” (xvi. 1). 
The latter two dates may perhaps be reckoned from 
the division of the kingdom, unless we can read the 
15th and 1tth,* for Baasha began to reign in the 
3d year of Asa, and died, after a reign of 24 
years, and was succeeded by Elah, in the 26th year 
of Asa. It seems, therefore, most probable that 
the war with Zerah took place early in Asa’s 
reign, before his 15th year, and thus also early 





a The 25th and 26th are out of the question, unless 
the cessation of war referred to relate to that with 
Zerah, for it is said that Asa and Baasha warred 


High- 
Yr. Yn. est Yr. 
1. Sesénchis. 211. Sesénchéais 21/1. SHESHENK [I.) | X XI. 


1816. TEKERUT [II.] | XIV. 





Hesrew Data. 


Kings. | Events. 

Jerobcam flees to 
Shirhak. 

Shishak 30 (% in- 
vades Judah, 
Rehoboam, 5. 


Solomon, 40 years. 


Judah. Yrs. Israel. Yrs. 
1. Rehoboam . 17/1. Jeroboam .. 2 
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in the reign of Usarken II. 
tification of Zerah is considered under that name 
[Zerau]. 

The chronological place of these synchronisms 
may be calculated on the Egyptian as well as the 


The probable iden- 


Biblical side. The Egyptian data enable us to cal- 
culate the accession of Shishak approximatively, 
reckoning downwards from the XIXth dynasty, 
and upwards from the XXVIth. The first 60 
years of the Sothic Cycle, commencing 1. ¢. 1322,> 
appear to have extended from the latter part of the 
reign of Rameses IL. to a year after the 12th of 
Rameses HII. The intervening reigns are Men- 
ptah 19, Sethee IT. 2, Seth-nekht z, which, added 
to Rameses IL. z and Rameses III. 12, probably 
represent little less than 50 years. The second 60 
years of the same Cycle extended from the reign of 
one of the sons of Rameses III., Rameses VI., sep- 
arated from his father by two reigns, certainly 
short, one of at least 5 years, to the reign of Ra- 
meses XI., the reizns intervening between Rame- 
ses VI. and XI. giving two dates, which make a 
sum of 18 years. We can thus very nearly fix the 


against each other “all their days” (1 K. xv. 16, 
82). 

b We prefer the date 8. 0. 1822 to M. Biot'’s 3. co 
cir. 1800, for reasons we cannot here explain. 
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accession of the XXth dynasty. In the order of the 
kings we follow M. de Rougé (Etude, pp. 183 ff.). 


XIX. 2. Rameses IT. 


OOO ~ 1m OV G0 PO ET um G0 
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The commencement of the XXth dynasty would, 
on this evidence, fall about B. c. 1280. The dura- 
tion of the dynasty, according to Manetho, was 178 
(Eus.) or 135 (Afr.) years. The highest dates 
found give usa sum of 99 years, and the Sothic 
data, and the circumstance that there were five if 
pot six kings after Rameses XI., show that the 
length cannot have been less than 120 years. 
Manetho’s numbers would bring us to B. c. 1102 
or 1145, for the end of this dynasty. The monu- 
menta do not throw any clear light upon the chro- 
nology of the succeeding dyuasty, the XXIst: the 
only indications upon which we can found a con- 
jecture are those of Manetho's lists, according to 
which it ruled for 130 years. ‘This number, sup- 
posing that the dynasty overlapped neither the 
XXth nor the XX1Id, would bring the commence- 
ment of the XXIId and accession of Shishak to 
B. C. 972 or 1015. 

Reckoning upwards, the highest certain date is 
that of the accession of Paammitichus [., B. Cc. 664. 
He was preceded, probably with a short interval, 
by ‘Tirhakah, whose accession was B.C. cir. 695.2 
The bevinning of Tirhakah's dynasty, the XX Vth, 
was probably 719. For the XX1Vth and XXII{Id 
dynasties we have only the authority of Manetho’s 
lists, in which they are allowed a sum of 95 (Afr. 
6+ 89) or 88 (Eus. 44-44) years. This carries 
us up to B. c. 814 or 807, supposing that the dy- 
nasties, as here stated, were wholly consecutive. 
To the XXIId dynasty the lists allow 120 (Afr.) 
or 49 (Fus.) years. The latter sum may be dis- 
carded at once as merely that of the three reigns 
metitioned. The monuments show that the for- 
mer needs correction, for the highest dates of the 
individual kings, and the length of the reign of 
one of them, Sheshenk IIT., determined by the Apis 
tablets, oblige us to raise its sum to at least 166 
years. This may be thus shown: 1. Sesonchis 21. 
(1. Sheshenk J. 21.) 2. Osorthon 15. (2. Usar- 


ken 1.) 3,4, 5. ‘Three others, 25 (297). (3. Te- 
kerut I. 4. Usarken II. 23. 5. Sheshenk II.) 
6. Takeléthis 13. (6. Tekerut II. 14.) 7, 8, 9. 


Three uthers, 42. (7. Sheshenk IIT. date 28 reign 
1. 8. Peshee 2. 9. Sheshenk IV. 37). (21 + 
15429413 +451 +1-+4+36 = 166.) It seems 
Inipowible to trace the mistake that has occasioned 
ditference. The most reasonable conjectures 
seem to be either that the first letter of the sum of 
the reiyn of Sheshenk III. fell out in some copy of 
Manetho, and 51 thus was changed to 1, or that 
this reign fell out altogether, and that there was 
2 Jn a previous article (CuronoLoay, i. 447 6) we 
dumted the first year of Tirhakah's reign over Exypt 
8. Cc. 689. This date is founded upon an interpretation 
of an Apis-tablet, which is not certain. It concludes 
with the words ‘ done” or made in year 21?” which 
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another king not mentioned on the monuments. 
The sum would thus be 166 +2, or 169, which, 
added to our last number, place the accession of 
Sheshenk I. B. c. 980 or 983, or else seven years 
later than each of these dates. 

The results thus obtained from approximative 
data are sutticiently near the Biblical date to make it 
certain that Sheshenk I. is the Shishak of Solomon 
and Rehoboani, and to contirm the Bible chronology. 

The Biblical date of Sheshenk’s conquest of Ju- 
dah has been computed in a previous article to be 
B.C. cir. 969 [CHRUNOLOGY, i. 448 4], and this 
having taken place in his 20th year, his accession 
would have been B. Cc. cir. 988. The progress of 
Assyrian discovery has, however, induced some 
writers to propose to shorten the chronology by 
taking 35 years as the length of Manasseh’s reign, 
in which case all earlier dates would have to be 
lowered 20 years. It would be premature to ex- 
press a positive opinion on this matter, but it must 
be remarked that, save only the taking of Samaria 
by Sargon, although this is a most important ex- 
ception, the Assyrian chronology appears rather to 
favor the reduction, and that the Egyptian chronol- 
oy, as it is found, does not seem readily reconcil- 
able with the received dates, but to require some 
small reduction. ‘Ihe proposed reduction would 
place the accession of Sheshenk I. B. c. cir. 968, 
and this date is certainly more in accordance with 
those derived from the Egyptian data than the 
higher date, but these data are too approximative 
for us to lay any stress upon minute results from 
them. Dr. Hincks has drawn attention to what 
appears to be the record, already noticed by 
Brugsch, in an inscription of Lepsius’ Tekerut IT., 
of an eclipse of the moon on the 24th Mesori (4th 
April) B. c. 945, in the 15th year of his father. 
The latter king must be Usarken I., if these data 
be correct, and the date of Sheshenk I.’s accession 
would be B. c. 980 or 981. But it does not seem 
certain that the king of the record must be Teke- 
rut I. Nor, indeed, are we convinced that the 
eclipse was lunar. (See Journ. Sac. Lit. January, 
1863; Lepsius, Denkmaler, iii. bl. 256, a.) 

History. — In order to render the following ob- 
servations clear, it will be necessary to say a few 
words on the history of Egypt before the accession 
of Sheshenk I. On the decline of the ‘Theban line 
or Rameses family (the XXth dynasty), two royal 
houses appear to have arisen. At Thebes, the 
high-priests of Amen, after a virtual usurpation, at 
last took the regal title, and in Lower Egypt a 
Tanite dynasty (Manetho’s XXIst) seems to have 
gained royal power. But it is possible that there 
was but one line between the XXth and XXIfd dy- 
nasties, and that the high-priest kings belonged to 
the XXIst. The origin of the royal line of which 
Sheshenk I. was the head is extremely obscure. 
Mr. Hirch’s discovery that several of the names of 
the family are Shemitic has led to the supposition 
that it was of Assyrian or Babylonian origin. Shi- 


shak, WW, may be compared with Sheshak, 
WJtW, a name of Babylon (rashly thought to be 


for Babel by Atbash), Usarken has been compared 
with Sargon, and Tekerut, with Tiglath in Tiglath- 





we formerly read, as had been previously done, ‘ com- 
pleting 21 years,” referring the number to the life of 
the bull, not to the year of the king in which the tab- 
let was executed or completed. (See the text in Lep- 
sius, Kiinigsbuch, p. 96.) 
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Pileser. If there were any doubt as to these iden- 
tifications, some of which, as the second and third 
cited, are certainly conjectural, the name Namuret, 
Nimrod, which occurs as that of princes of this 
line, would afford conclusive evidence, and it is 
needless here to compare other names, though those 
occurring in the genealogies of the dynasty given by 
Lepsius, well merit the attention of Semitic stu- 
dents (zzii. Aeg. Kénigsdyn. and Koénigsbuch). 
It is worthy of notice that the name Nimrod, and 
the designation of Zerah (perhaps a king of this 
line, otherwise a general in its service) as “the 
Cushite,"’ seem to indicate that the family sprang 
from a Cushite origin. They may possibly have 
been connected with the MASLIUWASHA, a 
Shemitic nation, apparently of Libyans, for Te- 
kerut II. as Prince is called «great chief of the 
MASHUWASHA,” and also “great chief of the 
MATU,” or mercenaries; but they can scarcely 
have been of this people. Whether eastern or 
western Cushites, there dues not seem to be any 
evidence in favor of their having been Nigritians, 
and as there is no trace of any connection between 
them and the XX Vth dynasty of Ethiopians, they 
must rather be supposed to be of the eastern 
branch. Their names, when not Egyptian, are 
traceable to Shemitic roots, which is not the case, 
as far as we know, with the ancient kings of Ethi- 
opia, whose civilization is the same as that of Egypt. 
We find these fureign Shemitic names in the fam- 
ily of the hiygh-priest king Her-har, three of whose 
sons are called respectively, MASAHARATA, 
MASAKAHARKATA, and MATEN-NEB, al- 
though the names of most of his other sons and 
those of his line appear to be Fyvptian. This is 
not a parallel case to the preponderance of Shem- 
itic names in the line of the XXIId dynasty, but it 
warns us against too positive a conclusion. M. de 
Rougé, instead of seeing in those names of the 
XXIId dynasty a Shemitic or Asiatic origin, is dis- 
posed to trace the line to that of the high-priest 
kings. Manetho calls the XXIId a dynasty of Bu- 
bastites, and an ancestor of the priest-king dy- 
nasty bears the name Meree-bast, ‘ heloved of Bu- 
bastis."” Both lines used Shemitic names, and both 
held the hizh-priesthood of Amen (comp. Etude sur 
une Stéle Eyyptienne, 203, 204). This evidence 
does not seem to us conclusive, for policy may have 
induced the line of the XXIld dynasty to ettect in- 
termarriaves with the family of the priest-kings, and 
to assume their functions. ‘The occurrence of Shem- 
itic names at an earlier time may indicate nothing 
more than Shemitic alliances, but those alliances 
might not improbably end in usurpation. Lepsius 
gives a genealogy of Sheshenk I. from the tablet of 
Har-psen from the Serapeum, which, if correct, de- 
cides the question (zcti. Adnigadyn. pp. 267-269). 
In this, Sheshenk I. is the son of a chief Namuret, 
whose ancestors, excepting his mother, who is called 
“royal mother, ’’ not as Lepsiua gives it, “royal 
daughter ”’ (Etude, etc., p. 203, note 2), are all un- 
titled persons, and, all but the princess, bear foreign, 
apparently Shemitic, names. But, as M. de Rougé 
observes, this genealogy cannot be conclusively made 
out from the tablet, though we think it more prob- 
able than he does (Etude, p. 203, and note 2). 
Sheshenk I. on his accession, must have found 
the state weakened by internal strife, and deprived 
of much of its foreign influence. In the time of 
the later kings of the Rameses family, two, if not 
three, sovereigns had a real or titular authority; 
but before the accession of Sheshenk it is probable 
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that their lines had been united: certainly towards 
the close of the XXIst dynasty a Pharaoh was pow- 
erful enough to lead an expedition into Palestine 
and capture Gezer (1 K. ix. 16). Sheshenk took 
as the title of his standard, “He who attains 
royalty by uniting the two regions [of Egvypt].” 
(De Rougé, Etude, ete., p. 204: Lepsius, Kénigs- 
buch, xliv. 567 A, a.) He himself probably mar- 
ried the heiress of the Rameses family, while his 
son and successor Usarken appears to have taken 
to wife the daughter, and perhaps heiress, of the 
Tanite XXIst dynasty. Probably it was not until 
late in his reign that he was able to carry on the 
foreign wars of the earlier king who captured Gezer. 
It is observable that we trace a change of dynasty 
in the policy that induced Sheshenk at the begin- 
ning of his reign to receive the fugitive Jeroboam 
(1 K. xi. 40). Although it was probably a con- 
stant practice for the kings of Egypt to show hos- 
pitality to fugitives of importance, Jeroboam would 
scarcely have been included in their class. Proba- 
bly, it is expreasly related that he fled to Shishak 
because he was well received as an enemy of Solomon. 


We do not venture to lay any stress upon the 
LXX. additional portion of 1 K. xii., as the narra- 
tive there given seeins irreconcilable with that of 
the previous chapter, which agrees with the Mas. 
text. In the latter chapter Hladad (LXX. Ader) 
the Edomite flees from the slaughter of his people 
by Joab and David to Evypt, and marries the elder 
sister of ‘Tahpenes (LXX. Thekemina), Pharaoh's 
queen, returning to Iduinwa after the death of 
David and Joab. In the additional portion of the 
former chapter, Jeroboam — already said to have 
fled to Shishak (LX X. Susacim) — is married after 
Solomon's death to Ano, elder sister of Thekemina 
the queen. Between Hadad’s return and Solomon's 
death, probably more than thirty years elapsed, 
certainly twenty. Besides, how are we to account 
for the two elder sisters? Moreover, Shishak’s 
queen, his only or principal wife, is called KARA- 
AMA, which is more remote from Tahpenes or 
Thekemina. [TANPENEs.] 


The king of Eyvpt does not seem to have com- 
menced hostilities during the powerful reign of 
Solomon. It was not until the division of the 
tribes, that, probably at the instigation of Jerobvam, 
he attacked Kehoboam. The following particalars 
of the war are related in the Bible: «In the fifth 
year of king Rehoboam, Shishak king of Egypt 
came up against Jerusalem, because they had trane- 
gressed against the Lord, with twelve hundred 
chariots, and threescore thousand horsemen: and 
the people [were] without number that came with 
him out of Eyvypt; the Lubim, the Sukkiim, and 
the Cushim. And he twok the fenced cities which 
[pertained] to Judah, and came to Jerusalem" 
(2 Chr. xii. 2-4). Shishak did not pillage Jerusa- 
lem, but exacted all the treasures of his city from 
Rehoboam, and apparently made him tributary 
(5, 9-12, esp. 8). The narrative in Kings men- 
tions only the invasion and the exaction (1 K. xiv. 
25, 26). The strong cities of Rehobuam are thus 
enumerated in an earlier passage: “ And Rehoboam 
dwelt in Jerusalem, and built cities for defense in 
Judah. He built even Beth-lehem, and Etam, 
and Tekoa, and Beth-zur, and Shoco, and Adul- 
lam, and Gath, and Mareshah, and Ziph, and Ado- 
raim, and Lachish, and Azekah, and Zorah, and 
Aijalon, and Hebron, which [are] in Judah and in 
Benjamin fenced cities (2 Chr. xi. 5-10). 
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Shishak has left a record of this expedition, 
sculptured on the wall of the great Temple of El- 
Karnak. It is a list of the countries, cities, and 
tribes, conquered or ruled by him, or tributary to 
him. In this list Champollion recognized a name 
which he translated, as we shall see, incorrectly, 
‘the kingdom of Judah,’’ and was thus led to trace 
the names of certain cities of Palestine. The docu- 
ment has since been more carefully studied by Dr. 
Brugsch, and with less success by Dr. Blau. On 
account of ita great importance as a geographical 
record, we give a full transcription of it. 

There are two modes of transcribing Hebrew or 
cognate names written in hieroglyphics. They can 
either be rendered by the English letters to which 
the hieroglyphics correspond, or by the Hebrew 
letters for which they are known from other in- 
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stances to be used. The former mode 1s perhaps 
more scientific; the latter is more useful for the 
present investigation. It is certain that the Egyp- 


tians employed one sign in preference for rl, and 


another for T, but we cannot prove that these signs 
bad any difference when used for native words, 
though in other cases it seems clear that there 
was such a difference. We give the list transcribed 
by both methods, the first as a check upon the 
second, for which we are indebted to M. de Rougé’s 
comparative alphabet, by far the most satisfactory 
yet published, though in some parts it may be 
questioned (Rerue Archéologique, N.S. xi. 351- 
354). These transcriptions occupy the first two 
columns of the table, the third contains Dr. 
Brugsch's identification, and the fourth, our own. 


THB GEOGRAPHICAL LIST OF SHESHENK I. 








hee TNT ee | Brugsch’s Identification. Our Identification. 
18 | ReBATA sna | Rabbit Rabbith ? 

14 | TAANKAU WDSYDNO | Taanach. Taanach. 

15 | BHeNeMA-AA NNYOIW | shunem. Shunem. 

16 | BAT-SHeNRAX NNT FIND | Beth-shan 

17 | ReHeBAX waroris | Rebob. Rehob. 

18 | HePURMAX sa Soert | daphraim. Haphraim 

19 | ATeRMA sr S 78 | Adoraim. Adoraim. 

21 | SHUATER. TINT 

22 | MAHANMA YINTTYY =| Mahanaim. Mahanaim. 

23 |.KeBAXNA NIYIP | Gibeon. Gibeon. 

24 | BAT-HUAReN JONI FIND | Beth-horon Beth-horon. 

25 | KATMeT Pats? Kedemoth. Kedemoth. 

98 | AYUReN eas Aijalon. Aijalon. 

a7 | MAKeTAU WIDYYH | Megiddo. Megiddo. 

28 | ATEERA noon Kdrei ? 

29 | YUTeH-MARK s$yn m1 Kingdom of Judah? 
31 | HAANeM DONNIT ie Gs g Anem? 

$2 | AAKANA SONTY Rglon.. 

83 | BARMA we Spy | Bileam, Ibleam. Bileam, Ibleam. 
& | TATPeTeR PSI 

85 | A. H. M. Dab mh 

8 | BAT-AARMeT Meby AN [| Alemeth. Alemeth, Almon. 
87 | KAKAREE SONDND : Ha-kikkar (Circle of Jordan). 
& | SHAUKA NPINW Shoco. Shoco. 

89 | BAT-TePU S55} FNS Beth-Tappuah. Beth-Tappuah. 
4) | ABARAK pent ntony | Abel. 

45 | BAT-TAB.. °° OS? AND | 

68 | NUPAR SND 

64 | . PeTSHAT Pwwp. 

55 | Pe-KeTeT? 2 wD 

56 | ATMAX NNT | Edom Edom ? 

67 | TARMEM Zalmonah 7? 

68 }...RR.A 











@ The list of Shishak in the original 


hierogiy phics 
is published by Rosellini, Monumenti Reah, No. 
exivili.; Lepsius, Denkmiler, Abth. fii. bl. 252; and 
Brugech, Geogr. Inschr. il. taf. xxiv.; and commented 


233 ff). 





upon by Brugsch 


(%. pp. 66 ff.) and Dr. B 
schrift_ d. Deutsch. Morgenland. Gesellsch. 


lau (Zett- 
xv. pp. 
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Transcr. in English| Transcr. in Hebrew 


Brugsch’s Identification. Our Identification. 


Letters. Letters. 

59 | .. RTAX Nat Tirsah ? 

64 | .. APeN TES 

65 | PeAXMAK pyayd 

66 | AX-AXTeMAA NNSIENY = | Azem. Azem, or Ezem f 
67 | ANARA NONIN 

68 | PeHAKRAX NDoxrin | Hagarites. Hagarites. 
69 | FeTYUSHAX oF SSD Letushim 
70 | ARAHeReR born 

71 | PeHeKRAX Nort | Hagarites. Hagarites. 
72 | MeRSARAMA DRESAND 7D i. gt Cf Salma? 
73 | SHEBPeReT roa | shephelah ? Shephelah ? 
74 | NeKBeREE S455 

75 | SHeBPeRet M>sw (| shepheiah? Shephelah ? 
- 76 | WARAKEET PYoON AW) 

77 | PeHeKRAX NNSPrip | Hagarites. Hagarites 
78 | NAXBAYT PYSN3Y5 oe én Nebaioth. 
79 | AATeTMAA SNOT TY ian, . "Me Ge “La Tema? 

80 | TePKeKA NOP 

81 | MA.A.. A ob a 

82 ,|TA.... SR YS ca) 

83 | KANAA MNOND | 2. 2 ee Kenites ? 
84 | PENAKBU YDON5D Negeb. Negeb. 

85 | ATeM-Ke TeT-HeT | ? AMMO DIY he eg Azem, or Exem. 
86 | TASHTNAU INOTWNG 

87 | PeHKARA NONDIID | Hagarites. Hagarites. 
88 | SHNAYAA PENNS EP? 

89 | HAKA NPNTT 

90 | PeNAKBU JDINID | Negeb. Negeb. 

91 | WAHTURKA NS SUTIN 

92 | PeNAKBU SDON55 Negeb. Negeb. 

98 | ASH-HeTA NPITTION 

94 | PeHeKREE ssorin | Hagarites. Hagarites. 
95 | HANEENYAU ESN 

96 | PeHeKRAU yborim | Hagarites. Hagarites. 
97 | ARKAT TNDON 

98 | MERTMAM CNamy | -- e ee Doms? 

99 | HANANYEE SSONSNTT 

100 | MERTRA-AA pe fee Cf. Eddara ? 
101 | PeHeKeR bon Hagarites. Hagarites. 
102 | TRUAN oN 

108 | HEETBAA BETYT fe ee Adbeel ? 
104 | SHeRNeRAM on ds5p) 

106 | HEETBAA NNO TY ee wee, SE eel Adbeel ? 
106 | TEEWATEE SASNYT 

107 | HAKeRMA or NOT} 

rumen | pepoeert tate (en 

108 | AARATAX raid bok, aie ds Gn & Eldaah ? 
109 | RABAT PSNON Beth-lebaoth, Lebaoth. | Beth-lebaoth, Lebacth ? Rabbah ’ 
110 | AARATAXY Ssartayby | Arad. Eldaah ? 
111 | NeBPTeBeT | = bm came 


= ee i a i gS eS, a i = i a ee 
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en 


Ne: gee eg Saag real Brugsch’s Identification. Our Identification. 
112 | YURAHMA DOTANAN Jerahmeelites ? 

116 | MeREE . M pb: 37») 

117 | MeRTRA-AA NANT Cr. Eddara? 

118 | PeBYAA RAYE 

119 | MAHKAA SNOITYS ae See iss os Maachah ? 

120 | . ARYUK be b bon) ie 

121 | FeRTMA-AA RNY 

122 | MeRBARA NANTNDYD 

128 | BPAR-RATA NINTONS 

sd eae FYY MND | Beth-anoth Beth-anoth, or Beth-anath ? 
126 | SHeRHATAU ONT) Sharuhen ? 

126 | ARMATeN ? NYDN 

127 | KeRNAA ma) Golan? 

128 | MeRMA. e NDAWY ; 

129 . RHeT rnrm:: 

131 | MA. 1 DY 

182 | AR. moe 

aU “why 





The following identifications are 90 evident that | Rougé, Rev. Arch. N. 8S. xi. 347 ff; Brugsch, 


it is not necessary to discuss them, and they may Geugr. Inschr. ii. p. 82 ff.). The only general 
be made the basis of our whole investigation: Nos. , result of the comparison of the two lists is, that 
14, 22, 24, 26, 27, 38, 39. It might appear at in the later one the Egyptian article is in two 
first sight that there was some geographical order, | cases prefixed to foreign names, No. 56, N EKBU, 
but a closer examination of these few names shows | of the list of Thothmes III., being the same as 
thay this is not the case, and all that we can infer Nos. 84, 90,92, PENAKBU of the list of Shishak ; 
is, that the cities of each kingdom or nation are in and No. 105, AAMeKU, of the former, being the 


general grouped together. The forms of the names _ 
show that irregularity of the vowels that charac- ' 
terizes the Fgyptian language, as may be seen in 
the different modes in which a repeated name is. 
written (Noe. 68, 71, 77, 87, 94, 96, 101). The, 
consonants are used very nearly in accordance with | 
the system upon which we have transcribed in the ' 
second column, save in the case of the I‘gyptian 


R, which seems to be indifferently used for 
and *. 


There are several similar geographical lists, 
dating for the most part during the period of the 
Empire, but they differ from this in presenting few, 
if any, repetitions, and only one of them contains 
names certainly the same as some in the present. 
They are lists of countries, cities, and tribes, form- 
ing the Egyptian Empire, and so far records of 
conquest that any cities previously taken by the 
Pharaoh to whose reign they belong are mentioned. 
The list which contains some of the names in 
Sheshenk’s is of Thothmes III., sixth sovereign of 
the X VIIIth dynasty, and comprises many names of 
cities of Palestine mainly in the outskirts of the 
Israelite territory. It is important, in reference to 
this list, to state that Thothmes III., in his 23d 
year, had fought a battle with confederate nations 
near Megiddo, whose territories the list enumerates. 
The narrative of the expedition fully establishes 
the identity of this and other towns in the list of 
Shishak. It is given in the document known as 
. the Statistical Tablet of El-Karnak (Birch, “ An- 
nals of Thothmes III,” Archaologia, 1853; De 


same as No. 65, PeAAMAK, of the latter. 
We may now commence a detailed examination 
of the list of Shishak. No. 13 may correspond to 


| Rabbith in Issachar. No. 14 is certainly Taanach, 


a Levitical city in the same tribe, noticed in the 
inscription of Thothmes commemorating the cam- 

ign above mentioned, in some connection with 
the route to Megiddo: it is there written TA- 
ANAKA. No. 15 is probably Shunem, a town 
of Iasachar: the form of the hieroglyphic name 
seenis to indicate a dual (comp. Nos. 18, 19, 22), 
and it is remarkable that Shunem has been thought 
to be originally a dual, BIND for HYIW (Ges. 
Thes. 8. v.). No. 16 is supposed by Dr. Brugach 
to be Beth-shan; but the final letter of the Egyp- 
tian name is wanting in the Hebrew. It was a 
city of Manasseh, but in the tribe of Issachar. 
No. 17 is evidently Rehob, a Levitical city in 
Asher; and No. 18 Haphraim, a town in Issachar. 
No. 19 seems to be Adoraim, one of Rehoboam’s 
strong cities, in the tribe of Judah: Adullam is 


out of the question, as it commences with Y, and 
is not a dual. No. 21 we cannot explain. No. 22 
is Mahanaim, a Levitical city in Gad. No. 23 is 
Gibeon, a Levitical city in Benjamin. No. 24 is 
Beth-horon, which, though counted to Ephraim, 
was on the boundary of Benjamin. It was as- 
signed to the Levites. The place consisted of two 
towns or vi both of which we may suppose 
are here intended. No. 25 is evidently the Le- 
vitical city Kedemoth in Reuben, and No. 26, 
Aijalon, also Levitical, in Dan. No. 27 is the 
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famous Megiddo, which in the Statistical Tablet of 
Thothmes III. is written MAKeTA, and in the 
same king's list MAKeTEE, but in the intro- 
ductory title MAKeTA. It was a city of the 
western division of Manasseh. No. 28 may per- 
haps be Edrei, in trans-Jordanite Manasseh, though 


the sign usually employed for Y is wanting. No. 
29 is the famous name which Champollion read 
“the kingdom of Judah.” To this Dr. Brugsch 
objects, (1) that the name is out of place as fol- 
lowing some names of towns in the kingdom of 
Judah as well as in that of Israel, and preceding 
others of both kingdoms; (2) that the supposed 


equivalent of kingdom (MARK, p70) does not 
satisfactorily represent the Hebrew mon, but 


corresponds to 72; and (3) that the supposed 
construction is inadmissible. He proposes to read 


soon THT as the name of a town, which he 
does not find in ancient Palestine. The position 
does not seem to us of much consequence, as the 
list is evidently irregular in its order, and the form 
might not be Hebrew, and neither Arabic nor 
Syriac requires the final letter. The kingdom of 
Judah cannot be discovered in the name without 
disregard of grammar; but if we are to read 
“ Judah the king,” to which Judah does the name 
point? ‘There was no Jewish king of that name 
before Judas-Aristobulus. It seems useless to look 
for a city, although there was a place called Jehud 
in the tribe of Dan. The only suggestion we can 
propose is, that the second word is “kingdom,” 
and was placed after the first in the manner of an 
Fgyptian determinative. No. 31 may be compared 


with Anem in Issachar (O29), occurring, however, 
only in 1 Chr. vi. 73 (Heb. 58), but it is not cer- 


tain that the Egyptian IT ever represents Y. No. 
32 has been identified by Dr. Brugsch with Eglon, 
but evidence as to its position shows that he is in 
error. In the Statistical Tablet of El-Karnak it is 
placed in a mountain-district apparently southward 
of Megiddo, a half-day’s march from the plain of 
that city. There can be little doubt that M. de 
Rougé is correct in supposing that the Hebrew 
original signified an ascent (comp. my; Rev. 
Arch. p. 350). ‘This name also occurs in the list 
of Thothmes (/d. p. 360); there differing only in 
having another character for the second letter. 
No. 33 has been identified by Dr. Brugsch with 
Bileam or Ibleam, a Levitical city in the western 
division of Manasseh. For No. 34 we can make 
no sugyestion, and No. 35 is too much effaced for 
any conjecture to be hazarded. No. 36 Dr. Brugsch 
identifies with Alemeth, a Levitical city in Ben- 
jamin, also called Almon, the first being probably 
either the later or a correct form. [ALEMETH; 
ALMON.] No. 37 we think may be the Circle of 
Jordan, in the A. V. Plain of Jordan. No. 38 is 
Shoco, one of Kehoboam’s strong cities, and 39, 
Beth-Tappuah, in the mountainous part of Judah. 
No. 40 has been supposed by Dr. Brugsch to be an 
Abel, and of the towns of that name he chooses 
Abel-shittim, the Abila of Josephus, in the Bible 
generally called Shittim. No. 45, though greatly 
effaced, is sufficiently preserved for us to conclude 
that it does not correspond to any known name in 
ancient Palestine beginning with Beth: the second 


part of the name commences with ONT, as though 
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it were “the house of the wolf or Zeeb,"* which 
would agree with the southeastern part of Pales- 
tine, or indicate, which is far less likely, a place 
named after the Midianitish prince Zeeb, or some 
chief of that name. No. 53 is uncertain in its third 
letter, which is indistinct, and we offer no con- 
jecture. No. 54 commences with an erased sign, 
followed by one that is indistinct. No. 55 is 
doubtful as to reading: probably it is PA KETET. 
Pe can be the Egyptian article, as in the name of 
the Hugarites, the second sign in Eyyptian signi- 
fies “little,” and the remaining part corresponds 
to the Hebrew /102/?, Kattath, “small,”* the name 
of a town in Zebulun (Josh. xix. 15), apparently 


the same as Kitron (Judy. i. 30). The word KET 
is found in ancient Egyptian with the sense « little" 


(comp. Copt. KOVAS, De Rougé, Etude, p. 66). 


It seems, however, rare, and may be Shemiitic. 
No. 56 is held by Dr. Brugsch to be Edom, and 
there is no objection to this identification but that 
we have no other names positively Edomite {n the 
list. No. 57 Dr. Brugsch compares with Zalmo- 
nah, a station of the Israelites in the desert. If it 
be admissible. to read the first letter as a Hebrew 


0, this name does not seem remote from Telem 
and Telaim, which are probably the names of one 
place in the tribe of Judah. Nos. 58, 59, and 64 
are not sufficiently preserved for us to venture upon 
any conjecture. No. 65 has been well supposed by 
Dr. Brugsch to be the Hebrew PY, “a valley,” 
with the Egyptian article prefixed, but what valley 
is intended it seems hopeless to conjecture: it may 
be a town named after a valley, like the Beth-emek 


mentioned in the account of the border of Asher 


(Josh. xix. 27). No. 66 has been reasonably identi- 
fied by Dr. Brugsch with Azem, which was in the 
southernmost part of Judah, and is supposed to 
have been afterwards allotted to Simeon, in whose 
list an Ezem occurs. No. 85 reads ATeM-KET- 
HeT? the second part being the sign for « little” 
(comp. No. 55). This suggests that the use of the 
sign for ‘great’ as the first character of the 
present name is not without significance, and that 
there was a great and little Azem or Ezem, per- 
haps distinguished in the Hebrew text by different 
orthography. No. 67 we cannot explain. No. 68 
is unquestionably “the Hagarites,"" the Egvptian 
article being prefixed. The same name recurs Nos. 
71, 77, 87, 94, 96, and 101. In the Bible we find 
the Hagarites to the east of Palestine, and in the 
classical writers they are placed along the north 
of Arabia. The Hagaranu or Hagar are men- 
tioned as conquered by Sennacherib (Rawlinson's 
Hat. i. 476; Oppert, Sargonides, p. 42). No. 69, 
FeTYUSHAA, seems, from the termination, to be 
a gentile name, and in form resembles Letushim, a 
Keturahite tribe. But this resemblance seems to 
be more than superficial, for Letushim, ‘‘ the ham- 


mered or sharpened,’ comes from wind, ‘he 


hammered, forged,” and WMP (unused) signifies 
‘she bent or hammered.’ From the occurrence 
of this name near that of the Hagarites, this 
identification seems deservihg of attention. No. 
70 may perhaps be Aroer, but the correspondence 
of Hebrew and Egyptian scarcely allows this sup- 
position. No. 72 commences with a sign that is 
frequently an initial in the rest of the list. If here 
syllabic, it must read MEB; if alphabetic, and its 
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alphabetic use is possible at this period, M. In 
the terms used for Egyptian towns we find MER, 
written with the same sign, as the designation of 
the second town in a nome, therefore not a capital, 
but a town of importance. That this sign is here 
similarly employed seems certain from its being 
once followed by a geographical determinative (No. 
122). We therefore read this name SARAMA, 
or, according to Lepsius, BARAMA. The final 
syllable seems to indicate a dual. We may com- 
pare the name Salma, which occurs in Ptolemy's 
list of the towns of Arabia Deserta, and his list 
of those of the interior.¢ No. 73, repeated at 75, 
has been compared by Dr. Brugsch with the She- 
phelah, or maritime plain of the Philistines. The 
word seems nearer to Shibboleth, “a stream,” but 
it is unlikely that two places should have been so 
called, and the names among which it occurs favor 
the other explanation. No. 74 seems cognate to 
No. 87, though it is too different for us to venture 
upon supposing it to be another form of the same 
name. No. 76 has been compared by Dr. Brugsch 
with Berecah, ‘‘a pool,"’ but it seems more probably 
the name of a tribe. No. 78 reads NAABAYT, 
and is unquestionably Nebaioth. There was a peo- 
ple or tribe of Nebaioth in Isaiah's time (Is. lx. 7), 
and this second occurrence of the name in the 
form of that of Ishmael's son is to be considered 
in reference to the supposed Chaldean origin of the 
Nabathzans. In Lepsius’s copy the name is N. 
TAYT, the second character being unknown, and 
no doubt, as well as the third, incorrectly copied. 
The occurrence of the name immediately after that 
of the Hagarites is sufficient evidence in favor of 
Dr. Brugsch’s reading, which in most cases of dif- 
ference in this list is to be preferred to Lepsius’s.® 
No. 79, AATeTMAA, may perhaps be compared 
with Tema the son of Ishmael, if we may read 
AATTeMAA. No. 80 we cannot explain. Nos. 
81 and 82 are too much effaced for any conjecture. 
No. 83 we compare with the Kenites: here it is a 
tribe. No. 84 is also found in the list of Thothmes: 
here it has the Egyptian article, PENAK BU, there 
it is written NeKBU (tev. Arch. pp. 364, 365). 


It evidently corresponds to the Hebrew 23), “ the 


south,"’ sometimes specially applied to the southern 
district of Palestine. No. 85 reads ATeM-KeT- 
Hel? The second part of the name is “little” 
(comp. No. 55). We have already shown that it 
is probably a ‘little’ town, corresponding to the 
“ great "* town No. 66. But the final part of No. 
85 remains unexplained. No. 86 we cannot ex- 
plain. No. 87 differs from the other occurrences 
of the name of the Hagarites in being followed by 
the sign for MER: we therefore suppose it to be 
a city of this nation. No. 88 may be compared 
with Shen (1 Sam. vii. 12), which, however, may 


not be the name of a tuwn or village, or with the | part of the list. 


two Ashnahs (Josh. xv. 33, 43). Nos. 89, 91, and 
93, we cannot explain. No. 95 presents a name, 
repeated with slight variation in No. 99, which is 
evidently that of a tribe, but we cannot recognize 
it. No. 97 equally bates us. No. 98 is a town 
TeMAM, possibly the town of Dumah in the north 





@ We were disposed to think that this might be 


Jorussiem, expecially on account of the dual termina-| the position in the list is unsuitable. 
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of Arabia or that in Judah. No. 100 is a town 
TRA-AA, which we may compare with Eddara in 
Arabia Deserta. No. 102 may mean a resting- 


place, from the root p>. No. 103, repeated at 
105, is apparently the name of a tribe. It may be 
Adbeel, the name of a son of Ishmael, but the 
form is not close enough for us to offer this as 
more than a conjecture. Nos. 104 and 106 we 
cannot explain. No. 107 is either HAKeRMA or 
HAKeKMA. It may be compared with Rekem 
or Arekeme, the old name of Petra according to 
Josephus (4. J. iv. 7), but the form is probably 
dual. No. 108 has been compared with Arad by 
Dr. Brugsch: it is a country or place, and the 
variation in No. 110 appears to be the name of the 
people. No. 109 may be Beth-lebaoth in Simeon, 
evidently the same as Lebaoth originally in Judah, 
or else Rabbah in Judah. No. 111 we cannot 
explain. No. 112 is most like the Jerahmeelites 
in the south of Judah. No. 116 is partly effaced. 
No. 117 is the same name as No 100. No. 118 
is probably the name of an unknown tribe. No. 
119 may be Maachah, if the geographical direction 
is changed. No. 120 is partly ettaced. No. 121 
we cannot explain. No. 122 appears to be a town 
of BARA or BALA. No. 123 seems to read 


BAR-RATA (S787 Sy), but we know no 


place of that name. No. 124 reads BAT-AAT, 
but there can be little doubt that it is really BAT- 
ANAT. In this case it might be either Beth- 
anath in Naphtali or Beth-anoth in Judah. No. 
125 we cannot explain. No. 126 appears to com- 
mence with Aram, but the rest does not correspond 
to any distinctive word known to follow this name. 
No. 127 has been identified by Dr. Brugsch with 
Golan, a Levitical city in Bashan. The remaining 
names are more or less eftaced. 

It will be perceived that the list contains three 
classes of names inainly grouped together — (1) Le- 
vitical and Canaanite cities of Israel; (2) cities of 
Judah; and (3) Arab tribes to the south of Pales- 
tine. The occurrence together of Levitical cities 
was observed by Dr. Brugsch. It is evident that 
Jeroboam was not at once firmly established, and 
that the Levites especially held to Kehoboam. 
Therefore it may have been the policy of Jeroboam 
to employ Shishak to capture their cities. Other 
cities in his territory were perhaps still garrisoned 
by Rehoboam's forces, or held by the Canaanites, 
who may have somewhat recovered their indepen- 
dence at this period. The small number of cities 
identified in the actual territory of Rehoboam is 
explained by the erasure of fourteen names of the 
part of the list where they occur. The identifica- 
tion of some names of Arab tribes is of great in- 
terest and historical value, though it is to be feared 
that further progress can scarcely be made in their 


The Pharaohs of the Empire passed through 
northern Palestine to push their conquests to the 
Euphrates and Mesopotamia. Shishak, probably 
unable to attack the Assyrians, attempted the sub- 
_Jugation of Palestine and the tracts of Arabia which 
| border Egypt, knowing that the Arabs would in- 





second character, makes us reject this reading; and 
The Rev. D. 


tion; but the impossibility of reading the first char-| Haigh has learnedly supported this view, at which he 


acter ATUR or AUR (“IN9), as an ideographic sign 
for “river,” to my nothing of the doubt as to the 
190 


independently arrived, in a correspondence. 
5 Lepsius’s copy presents many errors of careless- 
ness. 
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terpose an effectual resistance to any invader of 
Egypt. He seems to have succeeded in consolidat- 
ing his power in Arabia, and we accordingly find 
Zerah in alliance with the people of Gerar, if we 
may infer this from their sharing his overthrow. 
R. S. P. 

* Bunsen in his Bibelwerk, i. p. ccxxvi., gives 
an elaborate table of synchronisms between the early 
Biblical history and the history of Egypt, of As- 
syria, and of Babylon. He professes to have found 
several points of contact between Israelitish and 
Egyptian history before the reigns of Solomon and 
Shishak; such as the exodus, the era of Joseph, 
etc. Though his argument is marked by the arbi- 
trary conjecture and the dogmatic assertion so fre- 
quent in his writings, it is deserving of careful 
study. The reign of Solomon he fixes at 39 years, 
from 1007 to 969 B. c., that of Sheshonk from 979 
to 956 B. Cc. 

The geographical identifications of the lists of 
Shishak’s victories, will be considered more at 
length in comparison with the lists of Thothmes 
III. under THEBES. J.P.T. 


SHIT’RAI [2 syl.] CIQW; Keri, OW: 
Xarpat; [Vat. Acapruis:] Setrai). A Sharonite 
who was over David's herds that fed in Sharon 
(1 Chr. xxvii. 29). 

SHITTAH-TREE, SHITTIM (TOW, 
shittth: tbrov Bonwrov: “gnu setim, spina) is 
without doubt correctly referred to some species of 
acacia, of which three or four kinds occur in the 
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Acacia Seyal. 


Bible lands. The wood of this tree — pernaps the 
A. seyal is more definitely signified — was exten- 
sively employed in the construction of the Taber- 
nacle, the boards and pillars of which were made 


@ Livingstone (Trav. in S. Africa, abridged ed., 
p. 77) thinks the Acacia giroffa (camel-thorn) sup- 
plied the wood for the Tabernacle, etc. “It is,” 
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of it; the ark of the covenant and the staves for 
carrying it, the table of shew bread with its 
staves, the altar of burnt-offerings and the altar 
of incense with their respective staves were alo 
constructed out of this wood (see Ex. xxv., xxvi., 
xxxvi., xxxvii., xxxviii.). In Is. xli. 19 the acacia- 
tree is mentioned with the “cedar, the myrtle, 
and the oil-tree,"’ as one which God would plant in 
the wilderness. The Egyptian name of the acacia 
is sont, sant, or santh: see Jablonski, Opusc. i. p. 
261; Rossius, Etymol. Agypt. p. 273; and Pros- 
per Alpinus (Plant. Egypt. p.6), who thus speaks 
of this tree: “The acacia, which the Egyptians 
call sant, grows in localities in Egypt remote from 
the sea; and large quantities of this tree are pro- 
duced on the mountains of Sinai, overhanging the 
Red Sea. That this tree is, without doubt, the true 
acacia of the ancients, or the Egyptian thorn, is 
clear from several indications, especially from the 
fact that no other spinous tree occurs in Egypt 
which so well answers to the required characters. 
These trees grow to the size of a mulberry-tree, 
and spread their branches aloft." ‘ The wild aca- 
cia (Mimosa Nilotica), under the name of siat,” 
says Prof. Stanley (Syr. ¢ Pal. p. 20), “ every- 
where represents the ‘seneh’ or ‘senna’ of the 


Burning Bush. The Heb. term (71%2W) is, by 
Jablonski, Celsius, and many other authors, derived 


from the Egyptian word, the 3 being dropped; and 
from an Arabic MS. cited by Celsius, it appears 
that the Arabic term also comes from the Egyptian, 
the true Arabic name for the acacia being haradh 
( Hierob. i. p. 508). 

The shittah-tree of Scripture is by some writers 
thought to refer more especially to the dencaa 
Seyal, though perhape the Acacia Nilotica and A. 
Arabica may be included under the term. The 
A. Seyal is very common in some parts of the 
peninsula of Sinai (M. Bové, Voyage du Caire au 
Mont Sinai, Ann. des Sctenc. Nat. 1834, i., sec. 
ser. p. 166; Stanley, Syr. ¢ Pal. pp. 20, 69, 298) 
These trees are more common in Arabia than in 
Palestine, though there is a valley on the west side 
of the Dead Sea, the Wady Seyal, which derives its 
name from a few acacia-trees there. The Acacia 
Seyal, like the A. Arabica, yields the well-known 
substance called gum arabic which is obtained by 
incisions in the bark, but it is impossible to say 
whether the ancient Jews were acquainted with its 
use. From the tangled thickets into which the 
stem of this tree expands, Stanley well remarks that 
hence is to be traced the use of the plural form of 
the Hebrew noun, sht(tim, the sing. number occur- 
ring but once only in the Bible.* Besides the 
Acacia Seyal, there is another species, the A. for- 
tilis, common on Mount Sinai. Although none of 
the above named trees are sufficiently large to 
yield plants 10 cubits long by 14 cubit wide, which 
we are told was the size of the boards that formed 
the tabernacle (Ex. xxxvi. 21), yet there is an acacia 
that grows near Cairo, namely the A. Serisse, which 
would supply boards of the required size. There is, 
however, no evidence to show that this tree ever 
grew in the peninsula of Sinai. And though it 
would be unfair to draw any conclusion from such 
negative evidence, still it is probable that ‘the 





he adds, ‘an imperishable wood, while that which is 
usually supposed to be the Shittim (Acacia Nilotica) 
wants beauty and soon decays.”’ 
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boards "’ (DAI) were supplied by one of the 
other acacias. There is, however, no necessity to 
limit the meaning of the Hebrew Wy} (keresi) 


to “a single plank.” In Ez. xxvii. 6, the same 
word in the singular number is applied in a col- 
lective sense to “the deck’’ of a ship (comp. our 
“on board’’). The keresh of the Tabernacle, there- 
fore, may denote “two or more boards joined to- 
gether,” which, from being thus united, may have 
been expressed by a singular noun. These aca- 
cias, which are for the most part tropical plants, 
must not be confounded with the tree (obinia | 
pseudo-acacin), popularly known by this name in | 
England, which is a North American plant, and | 
belongs to a different genus and sub-order. The | 
true acacias, most of which hard and dura- 
ble wood (comp. Pliny, H. N. xiii. 19; Josephus, 
Ant. iii. 6, § 1), belong to the order Leguminosae, 
sub-order Mimosee. W. H. 


SHIT TIM (O°Wr7, with the def. article: 
[Vat.] tarreiv; [Rom. in Josh., Zarrfy; Alex. in 
Josh. ii. 1, Sarrec:}] in the Prophets, of oxoivor: 
Settim, [Setim]). The place of Israel's encampment 
between the conquest of the Transjordauic highlands 
and the passage of the Jordan (Num. xxxiii. 49, xxv. 
1; Josh. ii. 1, iii.1; Mic. vi.5). Its full name appears 
to be given in the first of these passages — Abel 
has-Shittim — “ the meadow, or moist place of the 
acacias.”” It was ‘‘in the Arboth-Moab, by Jordan- 
Jericho:”’ such is the ancient formula repeated over 
and over again (Num. xxii. 1, xxvi. 3, xxxi. 12, 
xxxiii. 48, 49). That is to say, it was in the Ara- 
bah or Jordan Valley opposite Jericho, at that part 
of the Arabah which belonged to and bore the name 
of Moab, where the streams which descend from the 
eastern mountains and force their winding way 
through the sandy soil of the plain, nourished a 
vast growth of the seyrl, sunt, and sidr trees, such 
as is nourished by the streams of the Wary Kelt 
and the din Sultin on the opposite side of the 
river. 

It was in the shade and the tropical heat of these 
acacia-groves that the people were seduced to the 
licentious rites of Baal-Peor by the Midianites; but 
it was from the same spot that Moses sent forth 
the army, under the fierce Phinebas, which worked 
so fearful a retribution for that license (xxxi. 1-12). 
It was from the camp at Shittim that Joshua sent 
out the spies across the river to Jericho (Josh. ii. 1). 


The Nachai-Shittim, or Wady-Sunt, as it would 
now be called, of Joel (iii. 18), can hardly be the 
same spot as that described above, but there is 
nothing to give a clew to its position.? G. 

* Tristram identifies the plain of Shittim with 
the Ghér es-Seisnbun, extending in unbroken ver- 
dure from Keferein on its northern margin (which 
he identifies as the site of Abel-Shittim, Num. xxxiii. 
49), to the northeast end of the Dead Sea, and 
which he pronounces “ by far the largest and rich- 
est oasis in the whole Ghor.’’ It was in the midat 
of its gardens and groves that Israel encamped, and 
the irrigated luxuriance around them explains some 
of the allusions in the prophetic “parable’’ of 





@ ® Joel in the above may refer to an ideal, 
not an actual place. He is foretelling the triumphs 
of a purer and more effective religion in the latter 
times. The places where the acacias grow are gener- 
ally arid and otherwise unproductive. From the truth 
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Balaam, as he looked down upon them from the 
heights of Peor (Land of Jsrael, 2d ed. p. 528). 
S. W. 
SHI'ZA (ST'% [splendor, First]: zai(di 
Alex. [Xexa; FA-] Ega; (Comp. 2:¢d:] Siza). 
A Reubenite. father of Adina, one of David's 
mighty men (1 Chr. xi. 42). 
SHO’A (VW [rich, liberal]: Zové; Alex. 
Sovd: fyranni). A proper name which occurs 


only in Ez. xxiii. 23, in connection with Pekod 
and Koa. The three apparently designate dis- 


'tricts of Assyria with which the southern kingdom 


of Judah had been intimately connected, and which 
were to be arrayed against it for punishment. The 
Peshito-Syriac has Lid, that is Lydia; while the 
Arabic of the London Polyglott bas Stuf, and Lid oc- 
cupies the place of Koa. Kashi remarks on the three 
words, “the interpreters say that they signify officers, 
princes, and rulers.” This rendering must have 
been traditional at the time of Aquila (émioxéwrrns 
kal tUpayvos kal Kopypaios) and Jerome (niles 
tyranni ef principes). Gesenius (Thes. p. 1208 a) 
maintains that the context requires the words to 
be taken as appellatives, and not as proper names; 
and Fiirst, on the same ground, maintains the 


contrary (Hand. 8. v. °)). Those who take 
Shoa as an appellative refer to the usage of the 
word in Job xxxiv. 19 (A. V. “rich *’) and Is. xxxii. 
5 (A. V. “bountiful '"), where it signifies rich, 
liberal, and stands in the latter passage in parallel- 
ism with ‘12, nddib, by which Kimchi explains 
it, and which is elsewhere rendered in the A. V. 
‘‘ prince? (Prov. xvii. 7) and “noble” (Prov. viii. 
16). But a consideration of the latter part of the 
verse Ez. xxiii. 23, where the captains and rulers 
of the Assyrians are distinctly mentioned, and the 
fondness which Ezekiel elsewhere shows for playing 
upon the sound of proper names (as in xxvii. 10, 
xxx. 5), lead to the conclusion that in this case 
Pekod, Shoa, and Koa are proper names also; but 
nothing further can be said. The only name which 
has been found at all resembling Shoa is that of a 
town in Assyria mentioned by Pliny, “ Sue in ru- 
pibus,”” near Gangamela, and west of the Orontes 
mountain chain. Bochart (Phaleg, iv. 9) derives 


Sue from the Chaldee NYNW, shu’d, a rock. 
W. A. W. 


SHO’BAB (AQW (rebellious, erring]: Zor 
BdB: Alex. SwBaday in Sam.; [1 Chr. iii., Vat. 
SwBay; xiv., Vat. IvoBoap, FA. LoBaap:] Svbab, 
[Subud]). 1. Son of David by Bathsheba (2 Sam. 
v. 14; 1 Chr. iii. 5, xiv. 4). 

2. (ZovBdB; [Vat. lacovB;] Alex. wfc.) 
Apparently the son of Caleb the son of Hezron by 
his wife Azubah (1 Chr. ii. 18). But the passage 
ia corrupt. 


SHO’BACH (JB [a free one, Fiirst]: 
SwBde, Alex. XaB8ax, 2 Sam. x. 16: Sobach). 
The general of Hadarezer, king of the Syrians of 
Zoba, who was in command of the army which was 
summoned from beyond the Euphrates against the 
Hebrews, after the defeat of the combined forces of 





yet to break forth from Judaism a new form was to 
arise which should transform and bless the nations 
that hitherto have presented only a scene of the wildest 
moral desolation. Compare Baca ; JEsosHAPHAT, VAL- 
LEY or (Amer. ed.]. H 
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Syria and the Ammonites before the gates of 
Rabbah. He was met by David in person, who 
crossed the Jordan and attacked him at Helam. 
The battle resulted in the total defeat of the Syr- 
ians. Shobach was wounded, and died on the 
field (2 Sam: x. 15-18). In 1 Chr. xix. 16, 18, 
he is called SHOPHACH, and by Josephus (Aut. vii. 
6, § 3) SdBexos. 

SHO’BAI (2 syl.) Q3W [taking captive]: 
ZwBai, SaBi; (Vat. ABaov, SaBer;] Alex. Ya- 
Bat [FA. Safe} in Neh.: Sobai). The children 
of Shobai were a family of the doorkeepers of the 
Temple, who returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 42; 
Neh. vii. 45). Called Sami in 1 Esdr. v. 28. 


SHO’BAL (OD'W (flowing, or a shoot]: 
ZwBdr: Sobal). 1. The second son of Seir the 
Horite (Gen. xxxvi. 20; 1 Chr. i. 38), and one of 
the “dukes” or phylarchs of the Horites (Gen. 
xxxvi. 29), E. S. P. 


2. [Vat. in ver. 50, wBap.] Son of Caleb, the 


son of Hur, and founder or prince of Kirjath- 
jearim (1 Chr. ii. 50, 52). 

3. (SouBdaA.) In 1 Chr. iv. 1, 2, Shobal ap- 
pears with Hur, among the sons of Judah, and as 


the father of Reaiah. He is possibly the same as 


the preceding, in which case Reaiah may be iden- 


tical with Haroeb, the two names in Hebrew being 


not very unlike. 
SHO’BEK (paw (perh. forsaking]: 2wBhx«: 
[Vat. EccowBnx; FA. OBnx:] Sobec). One of 


the heads of the people who sealed the covenant 


with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 24). 


SHO’BI Caw [one who captures]: Odea Bl; 
[Vat.] Alex. OverBe:: Sobi). Son of Nahash of 
Rabbah of the children of Ammon (2 Sam. xvii. 
27). 


him the hospitality of a powerful and wealthy chief, 
for he was the son of David's old friend Nahash, 


and the bond between them was strong enough to 


survive on the one hand the insults of Hanun, and 
on the other the conquest and destruction of Rabbah. 
Josephus calls him Siphar (Ant. vii. 9, § 8), “ chief 
(3uvdorns) of the Ammonite country.” 


SHO’CO Aw [branches]: [Vat.] rny Zox- 


x@0; and so Alex.; (Rom. XYoya0: Comp. ¥ox- 
x@:] Socho), 2 Chr. xi. 7. A variation of the 
name SOCOH, unnecessarily increased in the A. V. 
by the substitution of Sh for the S of the original. 

SHO’CHO (J3YW [as above]: rhy Xwxd: 
Socho), 2 Chr. xxviii. 18. One of the four [six] 
varieties of the name Socon. In this case also the 
discrepancies in the A. V. are needlessly multiplied 
by Sh being substituted for S and ch for c of the 
original. 

SHO’CHOH (73°w [branches]: Zoxy.s0; 
Alex. Oxy and Lory; [Comp. Loxe:] Socho), 
1 Sam. xvii. 1. This, like SHocuo, Socion, [So- 
CHO,] and SuHoco, is an incorrect variation of the 
name SOCOH. 

SHO’HAM (O'TW [onyz): ood; Alex. lo- 
goau; (Comp. Zodu:] Soam). A Merarite Le- 
vite, son of Jaaziah (1 Chr. xxiv. 27), 

SHOE. [SanpDAt.] 


SHO’MER (TDW [keeper]: [Rom. Vat. 


Zauhp; Alex.) Lwunp: Somer). 1. A man of 


He was one of the first to meet David at Ma- 
hanaim on his flight from Absalom, and to offer 


SHOSHANNIM-EDUTH 


the tribe of Asher (1 Chr. vii. 32), who is alse 
called Shamer (ver. 34). 

2. [Swuhp; Alex. QNecwpn | The father of 
Jehozabad, who slew king J (2 K. xii. 21): in 
the parallel passage in 2 Chr. xxiv. 26, the name is 
converted into the feminine form Shimrith, who is 
further described as a Moabitess. This variation 
may have originated in the dubious gender of the 
preceding name Shimeath, which is also made fem- 
inine by the Chrounicler. W. LB. 

SHO’PHACH (FJD W [eztension, Fiirst]: 
Zwodd; [Vat. Lwpap, Zapad; FA.1 in ver. 16, 
Eowoap;] Alex. » SwBay: Sophach). 
SHOBACH, the general of Hadarezer’(1 Chr. xix. 
16, 18). 


SHOPHAN (]DW; Samar. DEI [perh. 
naked, barren}: thy Zogpdp: Sophan). One of 
the fortified towns on the east of Jordan which 
were taken possession of and rebuilt by the tribe of 
Gad (Num. xxxii. 35). It is probably an affix to 
the second Atroth, to distinguish it from the for- 
mer one, not an independent place. No name 
resembling it has yet been met with in that lo- 
cality. G. 

SHOSHAN’NIM. “To the chief musician 
upon Shoshannim " is a musical direction to the 
leader of the Temple choir which occurs in Pass. 
xlv., Ixix., and most probably indicates the melody 


‘after’’ or ‘in the manner of” (Sy, ’al, A. V. 
“upon ’’) which the psalms were to be sung. As 
‘¢Shoshannim ” literally signifies “lilies,” it has 
been suggested that the word denotes lily-shaped 
instruments of music (Simonis, Lex. s. v.), per- 
haps cymbals, and this view appears to be adopted 
by De Wette (Die Psalmen, p. 34). Hengsten- 
berg gives to it an enigmatical interpretation, as 
indicating “ the subject or subjects treated, as lilies 
figuratively for bride in xlv.; the delightful conso- 
lations and deliverances experienced in lxix., etc.” 
(Davidson, /nirod. ii. 246); which Dr. Davidson 
very truly characterizes as “a most improbable 
fancy.” The LXX. and Vulgate have in both 
psalms Sxtp trav dAAowOngopéevev and pro iis 
qué immutabuntur respectively, reading apparently 
ovat Oy for ovate Sy. Ben Zeb (Or 
sar Hashshor. s. v.) regards it as an instrument of 
psalmody, and Junius and Tremellius, after Kim- 
chi, render it “hexachorda,” an instrument with 
six strings, referring it to the root shésh, * six,” 
and this is approved by Eichhorn in his edition of 
Simonis. , W. A. W. 
SHOSHAN’NIM-EDUTH. In the title 
of Ps. lxxx. is found the direction “to the chief 


musician upon Shoshannim-eduth” (D°2ww 


FITD), which appears, according to the most 
probable conjecture, to denote the melody or air 
‘after’ or “in the manner of" which the psalm 
was to be sung. As the words now stand they 
signify ‘lilies, a testimony,” and the two are sep- 
arated by a lange distinctive accent. In themselves 
they have no meaning in the present text, and 
must therefore be regarded as probably a fragment 
of the beginning of an older pealm with which the 
choir were familiar. Ewald gives what he consid- 
ers the original meaning — “ ‘ lilies,’ that is, pure, 
innocent, is ‘the Law;’”’ but the words will not 
bear this interpretation, nor is it possible in their 
present position to assign to them any intelligible 


SHOULDER-PIECE 


sense. For the conjectures of those who regard 
the words as the names of musical instruments, see 
the articles SHOSHANNIM, SHUSHAN-EDUTH. 
W. A. W. 
* SHOULDER-PIECE. [Epnop; Hicn- 
PRIEST. } 


* SHOVEL. ([AcricuLTurE, vol. i. p. 


44 a.] 
* SHROUD, Ezek. xxxi. 3, has its older sense 
of + cover,” “ shelter.” H. 


SHU’A (YAW [rick, noble]: xata; (Comp. 
Zove:] Sue). A Canaanite of Adullam, father of 
Jadah's wife (1 Chr. ii. 3), who was hence called 
Bath-Shua. In the LXX. of Gen. xxxviii. 2, Shua 
is wrongly made to be the name of the daughter. 
[BaTu-Suva.] 


SHU’AH (KW [pit]: tor, tod; Alex. 
Zeve: Sue). 1. Son of Abraham by Keturah 
(Gen. xxv. 2: 1 Chr. i. 32). ; 


2. (TTA : *Acxd: Sua.) Properly “ Shu- 
chab.” The name Shuah occurs among the de- 
scendanta of Judah as that of the brother of Che- 
lob (1 Chr. iv. 11). For «Chelub the brother of 
Shuah,"’ the LX.X. read “Caleb the father of Ach- 
mh (Ascha]."" In ten of Kennicott's and De 
Rossi's MSS., Shuah is made the son of Chelub. 


3. (ND: xaud: Sue.) The father of Judah's 
wife. the Canaanitess (Gen. xxxviii. 2, 12); ulao 
called SHuA in the A. V. The LXX. make Shuah 
the name of the woman in both instances. 


SHU'AL (OPND [jackal]: xou8d: [Vat. 


ZovAa:] Alex. Yovar: Suri). Son of Zophah, 
an Asherite (1 Chr. vii. 36). 


SHU’AL, THE LAND OF (020 YTS 
[tind of the juckal): yi Zeryda; Alex. is lost : 
ferra Sual). A district named only in 1 Sam. 
tu. 17, to denote the direction taken by one of the 
three parties of marauders who issued from the 
Philistine camp at Michmash. [ts connection with 
Ophrah (probably Taiyibeh) and the direction of 

two other routes named in the passage make it 
Pretty certain that the land of Shual lay north of 
Michmash. If therefore it be identical with the 
“land of Shalim” (1 Sam. ix. 4)—as is not im- 
possible — we obtain the first and only clew yet ob- 
tained to Saul's journey in quest of the assea. The 
namie Shuad has not yet been identified in the neich- 
borhood of Taiyibch or elsewhere. It may have 
onginated in the Hebrew signification of the word 
—“ jackal’; in which case it would be appropri- 
ate enough to the wild, desolate region east of 7ut- 
yibeh = a» region containing a valley or ravine at no 
Rreat distance from Taiyibeh which bore and per- 
haps still bears the name of « Hyenas.” ([ZE- 
BOIM, VaLLEY- or.) Others (as Thenius, in 
Freq. [lundb.) derive the name from a different 
Foot, and interpret it as © hollow land.” G. 

SHUBAEL (ONDND [captive of Gol]: 
2aBahr: (Vat. lwBand:] Alex. ZouBana: Su- 
orél). L SweBure the son of Gershom (1 Chr. 
uy. 20), 

2. (ZouBaha.) Suesvec the son of Heman 
the minstrel (1 Chr. xxv. 20). 

SHUHAM (OM (perh. pit-digger, Gea.]: 


Zope: (Vat. Zayer:] Alex. Zanerdn: Suham). 
Sen of Dan, and ancestor of the SHUHAMITES 
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(Num. xxvi. 42). In Gen. xlvi. 23 he is called 


HvusHins. 


SHU’HAMITES, THE (SOFFUWiT [patr., 
see above]: 5 Zauet: [Vat. Yayer;] Alex. te- 
pedyt, Sane: Suhkamile, Suamite). The de- 
scendants of Shuham, or Hushim, the son of Dan 
(Num. xxvi. 42, 43). In the census taken in the 
plains of Moab they numbered 4,460. 

SHU’HITE (RW: [Job ii, 11, 6 xXav- 
xéow (Vat. Sin. -yai-, Alex. Avyaiwy) tUpayvos; 
elsewhere, Yavyirns, exc. Vat. -xei- viii. 1, Sin. 
-xer~ xlii. 9, and Alex. Avyerns, xviii. 1:] Shu- 
hites), Job viii. 1. This ethnic appellative « Shu- 
hite ” is frequent [occurs 5 times} in the book of 
Job, but only as the epithet of one person, Bildad. 
The local indications of the book of Job point toa 
region on the western side of Chaldza, bordering 
on Arabia; and exactly in this locality, above Hit 
and on both sides of the Euphrates, are found, in 
the Assyrian inscriptions, the 7sukhi, a powerful 
people. It is probable that these were the Shubites. 
and that, having been conquered by the Babylonian 
kings, they were counted by Kzekiel among the 
tribes of the Chaldwans. Having lost their inde 
pendence, they ceased to be noticed; but it was no 
doubt from them that the country on the Euphra- 
tes immediately above Babylonia came to be desig- 
nated as Svhene, a term applied to it in the Peu- 
tingerian Tables. The Shuhites appear to have 
been descendants of Abraham by Keturah. [SHu- 
AH, 1.] G. R. 

SHU’LAMITE, THE (D577, i.e. 
the Shulamnite [see below]: [Vat.] n Zovuuaves- 
vis; [Rom. Zouvaurris:) Alex. [FA.] 1 ZovAap- 
iris: Sulamitis and Sunamitis). One of the per- 
sonages in the poem of Svlomon's Song, who, 
although named only in one passage (vi. 13), ia, 
according to some interpreters, the most prominent 
of all the characters. The name — after the anal- 
ogy of Shunammite — denotes a woman belonging 
to a place called Shulem. The only place bearing 
that name, of which we have any knowledge, ia 
Shunem itself, which, as far back as the 4th cen- 
tury, was so called (Eusebius, quoted under SHu- 
NEM). In fact, there is good ground for believing 
that the two were identical. Since, then, Shulam- 
mite and Shunammite are equivalent, there is noth- 
ing surely extravagant in supposing that the Shu- 
naimite who was the object of Solomon's passion 
was Abishag, — the most lovely girl of her day, 
and at the time of David's death one of the most 
prominent persons at the court of Jerusalem. his 
would be equally appropriate, whether Solomon was 
himself the author of the Song, or it were written 
hy another person whose object was to personate 
him accurately. For the light which it throws on 
the circumstances of Solomon's accession, see SOL- 
OMON. G. 


SHU’MATHITES, THE (VOD, i. é. 
the Shumathite [patr.]: [Vat.] Hoapa@esu [Rom. 
-Biu, Alex. -Gerw]: Semathet). One of the four 
families who sprang from Kirjath-jearim (1 Chr. ii. 
53). They probably colonized a village named 
Shumah somewhere in that neizhborhood. But 
no trace of such a name has been discovered. G. 

SHU’NAMMITE, THE (MWS2%571": 

@ In1 K. ii. 21, 22, the shorter form of WDIWiI 
is used. 
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[Vat.] 1 Swpaverrcs [Rom. -m-}; Alex. (Zopar- 
ins, | Zoupayeris: Sunamitis), i. e. the native of 
Shunem, as is plain from 2 K.iv. 8. It is applied 
to two persons: Abishag, the nurse of King David 
(1K. i. 3,4 15, ii. 17, 21, 22), and the nameless host- 
ess of Elisha (2 K. iv. 12, 25, 36). 

The modern representative of Shunem being So- 
lam, some have suggested (as Gesenius, Thes. p- 
1379 6), or positively attirmed (as Fiirst, Handww6. ii. 
422), that Shunammite is identical with Shulam- 
mite (Cant. vi. 13). Of this all that can be said is, 
that, though highly probable, it is not absolutely 
certain. G. 

SHU’NEM (DIN [two resting-places} : Zov- 
yay®: Sunem, Sunam). One of the cities allotted 
to the tribe of Issachar (Josh. xix. 18). It occurs 
in the list between Chesulloth and Haphraim. It 
is mentioned on two occasions. First, as the place 
of the Philistines’ first encampment before the bat- 
tle of Gilboa (1 Sam. xxviii. 4). Here it occurs in 
connection with Mount Gilboa and En-dor, and 
also probably with Jezreel (xxix. 1). [GiILBoa, 
Amer. ed.] Secondly, as the scene of Elisha's in- 
tercourse with the Shunammite woman and her 
son (2 K. iv. 8). Here it is connected with adja- 
cent cornfields, and, more remotely, with Mount 
Carmel. It was besides the native place of Abi- 
shag, the attendant on King David (1 K. i. 3), 
and possibly the heroine of the poem or drama of 
‘6 Solomon's Song.” 

By Eusebius and Jerome (QOrom.) it is men- 
tioned twice: under ZouBnu and “ Sunem,”’ as 5 
miles south of Mount Tabor, and then known as 
Sulem: and under ‘+ Sonam,” as a village in Acra- 
battine, in the territory of Sebaste called Sanim. 
The latter of these two identifications probably re- 
fers to Sanit, a well-known fortress some 7 miles 
from Sebustiyeh and 4 from Arrabeh —a spot 
completely out of the circle of the associations 
which connect themselves with Shunem. The 
other has more in its favor, since — except for the 
distance from Mount ‘Tabor, which is nearer 8 Ro- 
man miles than 5 — it agrees with the position of 
the present Svlam, a village on the S. W. flank of 
Jebel Duhy (the so-called “ Little Hermon ’”’), 3 
miles N. of Jezreel, 5 froin Gilboa (J. Fukua), full 
in view of the sacred spot on Mount Carmel, and 
situated in the midst of the finest dornfields in the 
world. 

It is named, as Salem, by the Jewish traveller, 
hap-Parchi (Asher's Benjamin, ii. 431). It had 
then its spring, without which the Philistines 
would certainly not have chosen it for their en- 
campment. Now, according to the notice of Dr. 
Robinson (ii. 324), the spring of the village is but 
& poor one. 

The change of the n in the ancient name to / in 
the modern one, is the reverse of that which has 
taken place in Zerin (Jezreel) and Beitin (Bethel). 

G. 

SHU'NI (JW [quiet]: Savvls, Zourt [Vat. 
-vei}; Alex. Saumis in Gen.: Suni). Son of Gad, 
and founder of the family of the Shunites (Gen. 
xlvi. 16; Num. xxvi. 15). 


@ The A. V. is here incorrect in omitting the defi- 
nite article. 
’ Perhaps contracted from E\ JAW (Gesenius, Thes. 


p. 1879 d). 
¢ It is given differently on each occurrence in each 


SHUR 


SHU’NITES, THE (“35877 [patr. from the 
above]: 5 Zouy; [Vat. -vec]: Sunite). Descend- 
ants of Shuni the son of Gad (Num. xxvi. 13). 

SHU’PHAM. ([Suuppri.] 


SHU’PHAMITES, THE (D277 
[patr.]: 5 Zwpavi [Vat. -ve.]: Suphamete). The 
descendants of Shupham, or Shephupham, the 
Benjamite (Num. xxvi. 39). 


SHUP’PIM (BREW, Dew {[perh. serpents, 
Ges. }: hee he Large, Mapgecy;] Alex. 
Saperp, Segoe: Sepham, Saphan). L In the 
genealogy of sists, *Shuppim and Huppim, 
the children of Ir,’ are reckoned in 1 Chr. vii. 12. 
Ir-is the same as Iri the son of Hela the son of 
Benjamin, so that Shuppim was the great-grandson 
of Benjamin. In Num. xxvi. 39, he and _ his 
brother are called Shupham, and Huphan, while in 
1 Chr. viii. 5 they appear as Shephuphan and Hu- 
ram, sons of Bela, and in Gen. xlvi. 21 as Mup- 
pim and Huppim, sons of Benjamin. To avvid 
the. difficulty of supposing that Benjamin had a 
great-grandson at the time he went down to 
Egypt, Lord A. Hervey conjectures that Shuppim 
or Shephuphan was a son of Benjamin, whose 
family was reckoned with that of Ir or Iri. 
{MurpiM. ] 

* 2. (Rom. Vat. omit; Alex. Zegiesye: Sephim.) 
A Levite who, with Hosah, had charge of the gate 
Shallecheth (1 Chron. xxvi. 16). A. 


SHUR (TN [wall}4: Zovp, PeAapyorp ; 
[Alex. in Gen. xxv. 18 ZoumA, 1 Chr. xxvii. 8. Pe 
Aaucoup:] Sur), a place just without the eastern 
border of Egypt. Its name, if Hebrew or Arabic, 
signifies ‘‘a wall,” and there ¢an be little doubt 
that it is of Shemitic origin from the position of 
the place. The LXX. seems to have thus inter- 
preted it, if we may judge from the obscure render- 
ing of 1 Sam. xxvii. 8, where it must be remarked 
the extraordinary form TeAapotp is found. This 
word is evidently a transcription of the words 


TIN sass bdine, the former, save the in- 
itial particle, not being translated. 

Shur is first mentioned in the narrative of Ha- 
gar’s flight from Sarah. Abraham was then in 
southernmost Palestine, and when Hagar fled she 
was found by an angel “ by the fountain in the way 
to Shur” (Gen. xvi. 7). Probably she was en- 
deavoring to return to Egypt, the country of ber 
birth — she may not have been a pure Egyptian — 
and had reached a well in the inland caravan route. 
Abraham afterwards “ dwelled between Kadeah and 
Shur, and sojourned in Gerar’’ (xx. 1). From 
this it would seem either that Shur lav in the ter- 
ritory of the Philistines of Gerar, or that this pas- 
toral tribe wandered in a region extending from 
Kadesh to Shur. [GERAR.] In neither case can we 
ascertain the position of Shur. The first clear in- 
dication of this occurs in the account of Ishmael's 
posterity. ‘And they dwelt from Havilah unto 
Shur, that [is] before Egypt, as thou goest toward 
Assyria ” (xxv. 18). With this should be compared 


of the two great Codices: Vat. (Mai), Sovrvar, Tauar, 
Sovyay; Alex. Lovvap, Twvapay, Liwpagy; | Kom. 
Tovvay, Swray, Lwpmav.] 

d The ancient name, aays Dietrich, atill exists in the 
Jebel es-Sur which stretches from the southwest of 
the desert ef- Tih towards Egypt (Ges. Hebr. Handw. 
p. 857). H. 


SHUSHAN 


the mention of the extent of the Amalekite terri- 
tory, given in this passage, “ And Saul smote the 
Amalekites from Havilah [until] thou comest to 
Shur, that [is] over against Egypt’? (1 Sam. xv. 
7). It is also important to notice that the Geshu- 
rites, Gezrites, and Amalekites, whom David smote, 
are described as ‘from an ancient period the in- 
habitants of the land, as thou comest to Shur, even 
unto the land of Egypt” (xxvii. 8). The Wilder- 
ness of Shur was entered by the Israelites after 
they had crossed the Red Sea (Ex. xv. 22, 23). It 
was also called the Wilderness of Etham (Num. 
xxxiii. 8). The first passage presents one difficulty, 
upon which the LXX. and Vulg. throw no light, 
in the mention of Assyria. If, however, we com- 


pare it with later places, we find TTIW TIND 
here, remarkably like FTN SPMD in 1 Sam. 


xxvii. 8, and “A NID in xv. 7, as though the 
same phrase had been originally found in the first 
as a yvloss, but it may have been there transposed, 
and have originally followed the mention of Havi- 
lah. In the notices of the Amalekite and Ishmael- 
ite region, in which the latter succeeded the former, 
there can be no question that a strip of northern 
Arabia is intended, stretching from the Isthmus of 
Suez towards and probably to the Persian Gulf, 
The name of the wilderness may perhaps indicate a 
somewhat southern position. Shur may thus have 
been a fortified town east of the ancient head of 
the Ked Sea, but in the hands of the Arabs, or at 
one time the Philistines, not of the Egyptians. 
From its being spoken of as a limit, it was prob- 
ably the last Arabian town before entering Egypt. 
The hieroglyphic inscriptions have not been found 
to throw any light upon this question. The 
SHAKRA or SHALA mentioned in them is an im- 
portant country, perhaps Syria. R. 8S. P. 


SHUSHAN (]WAW: xotea, [Zovedy:] Su- 
gan) is said to have received its name from the 
abundance of the lily (Shushan or Shushanah) in 
its neighborhood (Athen. xii. 513). It was one of 
the most important towns in the whale East, and 
requires to be described at some length. 

1. History. — Susa was originally the capital of 
the country called in Scripture Elam, and by the 
classical writers, sometimes Cissia (Kigoia), some- 
times Susis or Susiana. [Evam.] Its foundation 
is thouvht to date from a time anterior to Chedor- 
laomer, as the remains found on the site have often 
a character of very high antiquity. ‘The first dis- 
tinct mention of the town that has been as vet 
found is in the inscriptions of Asshur-bani-pal, the 
gon and successor of [‘sar-Haddon, who states that 
he took the place, and exhibits a ground-plan of it 
upon his senlptures (Layard, Nin. and Bab. pp. 
452, 453). The date of this monument is about 
B. c. 660. We next find Susa in the possession of 
the Babylonians, to whom Elam had probably 
passed at the division of the Assyrian empire made 
by Cyaxares and Nabopolassar. In the last vear 
of Belshazzar (B. Cc. 538), Daniel, while still a 
Babylonian subject, is there on the king's business, 
and «at Shuslan in the palace’’ sees his famous 
vision of the ram and he-goat (Dan. vili. 2). The 
conquest of Babylon by Cyrua transferred Susa to 
the Persian dominion; and it was not long before 


@ Not only were the passes difficult, but thev were 
im the possession of semi-independent tribes, who lev- 
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the Achsemenian princes determined to make it the 
capital of their whole empire, and the chief place 
of their own residence. According to some writers 
(Xen. Cyrop. viii. 6, § 22; Strab. xv. 3, § 2), the 
change was made by Cyrus; according to others 
(Ctes. ac. Pers. § 9; Herod. iii. 30, 65, 70), it 
had at any rate taken place before the death of 
Cambyses; but, according to the evidence of the 
place itself and of the other Achewmenian monu- 
ments, it would seem most probable that the trans- 
fer was really the work of Darius Hystaspis, who is 
found to have been (as Pliny said, //. N. vi. 27) 
the founder of the great palace there — the building 
so graphically described in the book of Esther (i. 5, 
6). The reasons which induced the change are 
tolerably apparent. After the conquest of Baby- 
lonia and Egypt, the western provinces of the em- 
pire were become by far the most important, and 
the court could no longer be conveniently fixed 
east of Zagros, either at Ecbatana (Hamadan) or 
at Pasarvade (.Vurgauub), which were cut off from 
the Mesopotamian plain by the ditticulty of the 
passes for fully one half of the year. It was ne- 
ceasary to find a capital west of the mountains, and 
here Babylon and Susa presented themselves, each 
with its peculiar advantayes. Darius probably pre- 
ferred Susa, first, on account of its vicinity to Per- 
sia (Strab. xv. 3, § 2); secondly, because it was 
cooler than Babylon, being nearer the mountain- 
chain; and thirdly, because of the excellence of the 
water there (Geograph. Journ. ix. 70). Susa ac- 
cordingly becamne the metropolis of Persia, and is 
recognized as such by Hschylus (Pers 16, 124, 
&e.), Herodotus (v. 25, 49, &c.), Ctesias (Pers. 
Exc. passim), Strabo (xv. 3, § 2), and almost all 
the best writers. The court must have resided 
there during the greater part of the year, only 
quitting it regularly for Ecbatana or Persepolis in 
the height of summer, and perhaps sometimes 
leaving it for Babylon in the depth of winter (see 
Rawlinson’s //erodotus, iii. 256). Susa retained 
its preéminence to the period of the Macedonian 
conquest, when Alexander found there above twelve 
millions sterling, and all the regalia of the Great 
King (Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 16). After this it 
declined. The preference of Alexander for Baby- 
lon caused the neglect of Susa by his successors, 
none of whom ever maile it their capital city. We 
hear of it once only in their wars, when it falls into 
the power of Antigonus (B. C. 315), who obtains 
treasure there to the amount of three milliona and 
a half of our money (Diod. Sic. xix. 48, § 7). 
Nearly a century later (B. Cc. 221) Susa was at- 
tacked by Molo in hia rebellion against Antiochus 
the Great; he took the town, but failed in his at- 
tempt upon the citadel (Polyb. v. 48, § 14). We 
hear of it again at the time of the Arabian con- 
quest of Persia, when it was bravely defended by 
Hlormuzan (Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, p. 344). 


2. Position, ete. — A good deal of uncertainty 
has existed concerning the position of Susa. While 
most historians and comparative geographers have 
inclined to identify it with the modern Sus or Shush, 
which is in lat. 32° 10’, long. 48° 26’ E. from 
Greenwich, between the Shapur and the river of 
Dizful, there have not been wanting some to main- 
tain the rival claims of Shuster, which is situated 
on the left bank of the Kuran, more than half a 





ied a toll on all passengers, even the Persian kings 
themselves (Strab. xv. 3, § 4). 
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degree further to the eastward. A third candidate 
for the honor has even been started, and it has 
been maintained with much learning and ingenuity 
that Susan, on the right bank of the same stream, 
50 or 60 miles above Shuster, is, if not the Susa 
of the Greeks and Romans, at any rate the Shushan 
of Scripture (Geogr. Journ. ix. 85). But a care- 
ful examination of these several spots has finally 
caused a general acquiescence in the belief that Sus 
alone is entitled to the honor of representing at 
once the Scriptural Shushan and the Susa of the 
classical writers (see Loftus, Chaldwa and Susiana, 
p- 338; Smith, Dictionary of Geography, sub voc. ; 
Rawlinson, Herodotus, iii. 254). The difficulties 
caused by the seemingly confused accounts of the 
ancient writers, of whom some place Susa on the 
Choaspes (Herod. v. 49, 52; Strab. xv. 3, § 4; Q. 
Curt. vy. 2), some on the Eulewus (Arr. kap. Al. 
vii. 7; Ptol. vi. 3; Plin. H. N. vi. 27), have been 
removed by a careful survey of the ground, from 
which it appears that the Choaspes (Kerkhah) orig- 
inally bifureated at Pai Pul, 20 miles above Susa, 
the right arm keeping its present course, while the 
left flowed a little to the east of Sus, and, absorb- 
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ing the Shapur about 12 miles below the ruins, 
flowed on somewhat east of south, and joined the 
Karun (Pasitigris) at Ahwaz. The left branch of 
the Choaspes was sometimes called by that name, 
but more properly bore the appellation of Euleus 
(Ulai of Daniel). Susa thus lay between the two 
streams of the Euleus and the Shapur, the latter 
of which, being probably joined to the Euleus by 
canals, was reckoned a part of it; and hence Pliny 
said that the Euleus surrounded the citadel of 
Susa (4 s. c.). At the distance of a few miles 
east and west of the city were two other streams — 
the Coprates or river of Dizful, and the right arm 
of the Choaspes (the modern Kerkhah). Thus the 
country about Susa was most abundantly watered; 
and hence the luxuriance and fertility remarked 
alike by ancient and modern authors (Athen. xii. 
513; Geograph, Journ. ix. 71). The Kerkhah 


water was moreover regarded as of peculiar excel- 
lence; it was the only water drunk by the Great 
King, and was always carried with him on his 
journeys and foreign expeditions (Herod. i. 188; 
Plut. de Fail. ii. 601, D; Athen. Deipn. ii. 171, 
Even at the present day it is celebrated for 


&c:). 
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No.1. Plan of the Ruins of Susa. 


lightness and purity, and the natives prize it above 
that of almost all other streams (Geogr. Journ, ix. 
70, 89). 





point is 119 feet above the level of the Shaour 
(Shapur). In form it is an irregular, obtuse-an- 
gled triangle, with its corners rounded off, and its 


3. General Description of the Ruins. — The base facing nearly due east. It is apparently con- 
ruins of Susa cover a space about 6,000 feet long | structed of earth, gravel, and sun-dried brick, sec- 


from east to west, by 4.500 feet broad from north 
to south. ‘The circumference of the whole, exclu- 
sive of outlying and comparatively insignificant 
mounds, is about three miles.- According to Mr. 
Loftus, ‘the principal existing remains consist of 





tions being exposed in numerous ravines produced 
by the rains of winter. The sides are so perpen- 
dicular as to be inaccessible to a horseman except 
at three places. The measurement round the sum- 
mit is about 2,850 feet. In the centre is a deep, 


four spacious artificial platforms, distinctly separate circular depression, probably large court, sur- 
from each other. Of these the western mound is rounded by elevated piles of buildings, the fall of 
the smallest in superficial extent, but considerably | which has given the present configuration to the 
the most lofty and important. . . . . Its highest | surface. Here and there are exposed in the ravines 
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traces of brick walls, which show that the present 
elevation of the mound has been attained by much 
_ subsequent superposition '’ (Chaldeu and Susiana, 
p- 343). Mr. Lottus regards this mound as indu- 
bitably the remains of the famous citadel (&«pa or 
ducpdéwodis) of Susa, so frequently mentioned by 
the ancient writers (Herod. iii. 68; Polyb. v. 48, 
§ 14; Strab. xv. 3, § 2; Arr. zp. Al. iii. 16, &.). 
‘Separated from the citadel on the west by a 
channel or ravine, the bottom of which is ona 
level with the external desert, is the great central 
platform, covering upwards of sixty acres (No. 3 
on the Plan). The highest point is on the south 
side, where it presents generally a perpendicular 
escarpment to the plain, and rises to an‘elevation 
of about 70 feet; on the east and north it does not 
exceed 40 or 50 feet. The east face measures 3,000 
feet in length. Enormous ravines penetrate to the 
very heart of the mound” (Loftus, p. 345). The 
third platform (No. 2 on the Plan) lies towards the 
north, and is “‘a considerable square mass,"' about 
a thousand feet each way. It abuts on the central 
platform at its northwestern extremity, but 
is separated from it by “a slight hollow,” 
which “was perhaps an ancient roadway "’ 
(Loftus, tid.). These three mounds form 
together a lozenge-shaped masa, 4,500 feet 
long and nearly 3,000 feet broad, pointing in 
its longer direction a little west of north. 
East of them is the fourth platform, which is 
very extensive but of much lower elevation 
than the rest (No. 4 on the Plan). Its plan 
is very irregular: in its dimensions it about 
equals all the rest of the ruins put together. 
Beyond this eastern platform a number of 
low mounds are traceable, extending nearly 
to the Dizful river; but there are no remains 
of walls in any direction, and no marks of 
any buildings west of the Shapur. All the 
ruins are contained within a circumference of 
about seven miles (Geograph. Journ. ix. 71). 
G. R. 

ARCHITECTURE. — The explorations un- 
dertaken by General, now Sir Fenwick Wil- 
liams of Kars, in the mounds at Susa, in the 
year 1851, resulted in the discovery of the 
bases of three colunins, marked 5, 6, and 7 
on the accompanying plan (wood-cut No. 2). These 
were found to be 27 feet 6 inches apart from centre 
to centre, and as they were very similar to the 
bases of the great hall known popularly as the Chel 
Minar at Persepolis, it was assumed that another 
row would be found at a like distance inwards. 
Holes were accordingly dug, and afterwards trenches 
driven, without any successful result, as it hap- 
pened to be on the spot where the walls orivinally 
stood, and where no columna, consequently, could 


a 


have existed. Had any trustworthy restoration of 


the Persepolitan hall been published at that time, 


the mistake would have been avoided, but as none 
then existed the opportunity was nearly lost for our | 
becoming acquainted with one of the most interest- 
ing ruins connected with Bible history which now 
exist out of Syria. Fortunately in the following | 
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numbered 1, 2, 3, 4) were found trilingual inscrip- 
tions in the languages adopted by the Achwmenian 
kings at Behistun and elsewhere, but all were so 
much injured by the fall of the superincumbent 
mass that not one was complete, and unfortunately 
the Persian text, which could have been read with 
most certainty, was the least perfect of any. Not- 
withstanding this, Mr. Edwin Norris, with his usual 
ingenuity, by a careful comparison of the whole, 
made out the meaning of the first part certainly, 
of the latter half with very tolerable precision. 
As this inscription contains nearly all we know of 
the history of this building, we quote it entire from 
Journ, As. Soc., vol. xv. 162: “ Says Artaxerxes 
(Mnemon), the Great King, the King of Kings, the 
King of the Country, the King of the Earth, the 
son of King Darius — Darius was the son of King 
Artaxerxes — Artaxerxes was the son of Xerxes 
— Xerxes was the son of King Darius — Darius 
was the son of Hystaspes the Achexmenian — 
Darius my ancestor anciently built this temple, 
and afterwards it was repaired by Artaxerxes 
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No. 2. Plan of the Great Palace at Susa. 


my grandfather. By the aid of Ormazd I placed 
the ettgies of Tanaites and Mithra in this tem- 
ple. May Ormazd, Tanaites, and Mithra protect 
me, with the other Gods, and all that I have 
done....” 

The hases uncovered by Mr. Loftus were arranged 
as on the wood-cut No. 2, reduced from that given 
at page 366 of his Chaldea and Suasiana, and most 
fortunately it is found on examination that the 
building was an exact counterpart of the celebrated 

‘Chel Minar at Persepolis. ‘They are in fact more 
like one another than almost any other two build- 
ings of antiquity, and consequently what is wanting 
in the one may safely be supplied from the other, if 
jit exists there. 

Their age is nearly the same, that at Susa having 
been commenced by Darius Hystaspis, that at Per- 








year Mr. Loftus resumed the excavations with more ' sepolis — if one may trust the inscription on its 
success, and ascertained the position of all the 72 | staircase (/. A. S. x. $26) — was built entirely by 
columns of which the original building was com-: Xerxes. Their dimensions are practically identical, 
posed. Only one base had been entirely reinoved, the width of that at Susa, according to Mr. Loftus, 
and as that was in the midst of the central pha- | being 345 feet, the depth N. and S. 244. The cor- 
lanx, its absence threw no doubt on any part of the : responding dimensions at Persepolis, according to 
arrangement. On the bases of four of the columns | Flandin and Coste's survey, are 307.6 by 254.6, or 
thus uncovered (shaded darker on the plan, and. ‘from 10 to 12 feet in excess; but the ditterence 
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may arise as much from imperfect surveying as 
from any real discrepancy. 
The number of columns and their arrangement 
are identical in the two buildings, and the details 
: ———.__— off the architecture are 





practically the same so 
far as they can be made 
out. But as no pillar 
is standing at Susa, and 
no capital was found 
entire or nearly so, it is 
not easy to feel quite 
sure that the annexed 
restoration (wood-cut 
No. 3) is in all respects 
correct. It is reduced 
from one made by Mr. 
Churchill, who accom- 
panied Mr. Loftus in 
his explorations. If it 
is so, it appears that 
the great difference be- 
tween the two buildings 
was that double bull 
capitals were used in 
the interior of the cen- 
tral square hall at Susa, 
while their use was ap- 
propriately confined to 
the porticoes at Persep- 
olis. In other respects 
the height of the capi- 
tal, which measures 28 
feet, is very nearly the 
same, but it is fuller, 
No. 38. Restored elevation and looks somewhat too 
of capital at Susa. heavy for the shaft that 
supports it. This defect was to a great extent cor- 
rected at Persepolis, and may have arisen from 
those at Susa being the first translation of the 
Ninevite wooden original into stone architecture. 
The pillars at Persepolis vary from 60 to 67 feet 
in height, and we may therefore assume that those 
at Susa were nearly the same. No trace of the 
walls which enclosed these pillars was detected at 
Susa, from which Mr. Loftus assumes, somewhat 
too hastily, that none existed. As, however, he 
could not make out the traces of the walls of any 
other of the numerous buildings which he admits 
once existed in these mounds, we ought not to be 
surprised at his not finding them in this instance. 
Fortunately at Persepolis sufficient remains still 
exist to enable us to supply this hiatus, though 
there also sun-burnt brick was too much used for 
the walls, and if it were not that the jambs of the 
doors and windows were generally of stone, we 
should be as much at a loss there as at Susa. The 
annexed wood-cut (No. 4), representing the plan of 
the hall at Persepolis, is restored from data so com- 
plete as searcely to admit of doubt with regard to 
any part, and will suffice to explain the arrange- 
ment of both.¢ 
Both buildings consisted of a central hall, as 
nearly as may be 200 feet square. and consequently, 
so far as we know, the largest interior of the an- 
cient world, with the single exception of the great 
hall at Karnac, which covers 58,300 square feet, 
while this only extends to 40,000. Both the Per- 





@ For details of this restoration, see The Palaces of 


Nineveh and Persepolis Restored. By Jas. Fergusson 
Published in 1851. 





_ jerable certainty that the “ Royal House” (i. 9) 
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sian halls are supported by 36 columns, upwards of 
60 feet in height, and spaced equidistant from one 
another at about 27 feet 6 inches from centre to 
centre. 

On the exterior of this, separated from it by 
walls 18 feet in thickness, were three great porches, 
each measuring 200 feet in width by 65 in depth, 
and supported by 12 columns whose axes were co- 
incident with those of the interior. These were be- 
yond doubt the great audience halls of the palace, 
and served the same purposes as the House of the 
Forest of Lebanon in Solomon's palace, though its 
dimensions were somewhat different, 150 feet by 75. 
These porches were also identical, as far as use aud 
arrangement go, with the throne-rooms in the pal- 
aces of Delhi or Agra, or those which are used at 
this day in the palace at Ispahan. 

The western porch would be appropriate to morn- 
ing ceremonials, the eastern to those of the after- 
noon. There was no porch, as we might expect in 
that climate, to the south, but the principal one, 
both at Susa and Persepolis, was that which faced 
the north with a slight inclination towards the 
east. It was the throne-room, par excellence, of 
the palace, and an inspection of the Plan will show 
how easily, by the arrangement of the stairs, a 
whole army of courtiers or of trilute-bearers 
could file before the king without confusion or in- 
convenience. The bassi relievi in the stairs at 
Persepolis in fact represent permanently the pro- 
cession that on great festivals took place upon 
their steps; and a similar arrangement of stairs 
was no doubt to be found at Susa when the palace 
was entire. 

It is by no means so clear to what use the cen- 
tral hall was appropriated. The inscription quoted 
above would lead us to suppose that it was a tem- 
ple, properly so called, but the sacred and the sec- 
ular functions of the Persian kings were so inti- 
mately blended together that it is impossible for us 
to draw a line anywhere, or say how far « temple 
cella '’ or “ palace hall’* would be a correct desig- 
nation for this part of the building. It probably 
was used for all great semi-religious ceremonies, 
such as the coronation or enthronization of the 
king — at such ceremonies as returning thanks or 
making offerings to the gods for victories — for any 
purpose in fact requiring more than usual state or 
solemnity; but there seems no reason to suppose it 
ever was used for purely festal or convivial purposes, 
for which it is singularly ill suited. 

From what we know of the buildings at Persep- 
olis, we may assert, almost with certainty, that the 
“ King’s Gate,’ where Mordecai sat (sth. ii. 21), 
and where so many of the transactions of the book 
of Esther took place, was a square hall (wood-cut 
No. 5), measuring probably a little more than 100 
feet each way, and with its roof supported by four 
pillars in the centre, and that this stood at a dis- 
tance of about 150 or 200 feet from the front of 
the northern portico, where its remains will proba- 
bly now be found when looked for. We may also 
be tolerably certain that the inner court, where 
Esther appeared to implore the king's favor (Esth. 
v. 1), was the space between the northern portico 
and this square building, the outer court being the 
space between the “ King’s Gate’ and the north- 
ern terrace wall. We may also predicate with tol- 


and the ‘‘ House of the Women”"” (ii. 9, 11) were 
situated behind this great hall to the southward, 
or between it and the citadel, and having a direct 
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communication with it either by means of a bridge | feast unto all the people that were present in Shu- 
over the ravine, or a covered way under ground, | shan the palace, both unto great and small, seven 
most probably the former. days in the court of the garden of the king's pal- 

There seems aleo no reasonable doubt but that it | ace ; where were white, green, and blue hangings, 
was in front of dne of the lateral porticoes of this | fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver 
building that King Ahasuerus (Xerxes) “ made a | rings and pillars of marble: the beds were of gold 


oo @ 





No. 4. Restored plan of Great Hall of Xerxes at Persepolis. Scale 100 feet to an inch. 


and silver upon a pavement of red and blue and 
white and black marble” (Esth. i. 5,6). From 
this it is evident that the feast took place, not in 
the interior of any 
= hall, but out of doors, 
fin tents erected in 
J one of the courts of 
i the palace, such as we 
s may easily fancy ex- 
i isted in front of either 
m the eastern or western 
§ porches of the great 
central building. 

The whole of this 
great group of build- 
ings was raised on an 
oe gage eee aig of = artificial mound, near- 

palace of jy square in plan, 

healer eninch, measuring about 

" 1,000 feet each way, 

and rising to a height apparently of 50 or 60 feet 

above the plain. As the principal building must, 

like those at Persepolis, have had a talur or raised 

platform [TEMPI.E] above its roof, its height could 

not have been less than 100 or 120 feet, and its 

elevation above the plain must consequently have 
been 170 or 200 feet. 

It would be difficult to conceive anything much 

in an architectural point of view than such 
a building, rising to such a height out of a group 
of subordinate palace-buildings, interspersed with 





trees and shrubs, and the whole based on such a 
terrace, rising from the flat but fertile plains that 
are watered by the Eulus at its base. J.F. 
SHU’SHAN-E/DUTH. “To the chief mu- 
sician upon Shushan-Eduth"” (FAY ]WAW) 
is plainly a musical direction, whatever else may 
be obscure about it (Ps. lx.). In Ps. xxx. we 
have the fuller phrase “ Shoshannim-eduth,” of 
which Roediger regards Shushan-eduth as an ab- 
breviation (Gesen. Thes. p. 1385). As it now 
stands it denotes “ the lily of testimony," and pos- 
sibly contains the first words of some Psalm to the 
melody of which that to which it was prefixed was 


sung; and the preposition Dy: ‘al (A. V. “upon ’’) 
would then signify “ after, in the manner of,” in- 
dicating to the conductor of the Temple-choir the 
air which he was to follow. If, however, Roediger 
is correct in his conjecture that Shushan-eduth is 
merely an abbreviation for Shoshannin-eduth, the 
translation of the words above given would be in- 
correct. The LXX. and Vulgate appear to have 


read Drawn oy, for they render trois &AAowuw- 
@ncouévous and pro his qui immutabuntur respec- 
tively. In the LXX., FAVTY, ‘édath, becomes 
“TD, 'éd, tri, There does not appear to be much 
support for the view taken by some (as by Joel 


Bril) that Shushan-eduth is a musical instrument, 
so ealled from its resemblance to a lily in shape 
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(Simonis), or from having lily-shaped ornaments 
upon it, or froin ita six (s/ésh) strings. Fiirst, in 
consistency with his theory with respect to the 
titles of the Psalms, regards Shushan-eduth as the 
name of one of the twenty-four divisions of singers 
appointed by David, so called after a band-master, 
Shushan, and having its headquarters at Eduth, 
which he conjectures may be the same as Adithaim 
in Josh. xv. 36 (//andicd. 4. v.). As a conjecture 
this is certainly ingenious, but it has the disadvan- 
tage of introducing as many ditficulties as it re- 
moves. Simonis (ex. a. v.) connects ‘edith with 
@ 4 
the Arabic Ose, ‘tid, a lute,? or kind of guitar 


played with a plectrum, and considers it to be the 
melody produced by this instrument; so that in 
his view Shushan-eduth indicates that the lily- 
shaped cymbals were to be accompanied with play- 
ing on the lute. Gesenius proposes to render 
"édith a “revelation,”’ and hence a psalm or song 
revealed; but there seems no reason why we should 
depart from the usual meaning as above given, and 
we may therefore regard the words in question as 
a fragment of an old psalm or melody, the same in 
character as Aijeleth Shahar and others, which con- 
tained a direction to the leader of the choir. 
W. A. W. 


SHUTHALHITES, THE (MOOT 
[patr., see below]: 6 ZovOarat; [Vat- Zovradraes: 
Alex. @ovoadai:] Suthalaite). The descendants 
of Shuthelah the son of Ephraim (Num. xxvi. 35). 


SHUTHE/LAH (MOMAW [noise of break- 


ing, Ges.]: [in Num.,] ZovOaad, [Vat. Zouvraaa, ] 
Alex. [(@waovcada,] @ovaada; [in Chr., Zwa- 
Ad@ (Alex. YwOadra), ZwOerd€:] Suthula). Head 
of an Ephraimite family, called after him Shuthal- 
hites (Num xxvi. 35), and lineal ancestor of Joshua 
the son of Nun (1 Chr. vii. 20-27). Shuthelah 
appears from the former passage to be a son of 
Ephraim, and the father of Eran, from whom 
sprung a family of Eranites (ver. 36). He appears 
also to have had two brothers, Becher, father of 
the Bachrites, and Tahan, father of the ‘lahan- 
ites. [8ut in 1 Chr. vii. we have a further notice 
of Shuthelah, where he appears first of all, as in 
Num., as the son of Ephraim; but in ver. 21 he 
is placed six generations later. Instead, too, of 
Becher and Tahan, as Shuthelah’s brothers, we find 
Bered and Tahath, and the latter twice over; and 
instead of Eran, we find Eladah; and there is this 
strange anomaly, that Ephraim appears to be alive, 
and to mourn for the destruction of his descendants 
in the eighth generation, and to have other children 
born after their death. And then again at ver. 25, 
the genealogy is resumed with two personages, Re- 
phah and Resheph, whose parentage is not dis- 
tinctly stated, and is conducted through Telah, and 
another Tahan, and Laadan, to Joshua the son of 
Nun, who thug appears to be placed in the twelfth 
generation from Joseph, or, as some reckon, in the 
eighteenth. Obviously, therefore, the text in 1 
Chr. vii. is corrupt. The following observations 
will perhaps assist us to restore it. 

1. The names that are repeated over and over 
again, either in identical or in slightly varied forms, 





a With the article, e/ ’ud is the origin of the Ital. 
Guto, Fr. luth, and English lute. 
& The Samaritan text, followed by the LXX. and 
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represent probably only ONE person. Hence, Ela- 
dah, ver. 20; Elead, ver. 21; and Laadan, ver. 26, 
are the names of one and the same person. And 
a comparison of the last name with Num. xxvi. 36, 
where we have “of Eran,’ will further show that 
Eran is also the same person, whether Eran ® or 
Laadan be the true form of the name. So again, 
the two Tahaths in ver. 20, and Tukan in ver. 25, 
are the same person as Tuhan in Num. xxvi. 33; 
and Shuthelah in vv. 20 and 21, and Telah in ver. 
25, are the same as the Shuthelah of Num. xxvi. 
35, 36; and the Bered of ver. 20, and Zabad of 
ver. 21, are the same as the Becher of Num. xxvi. 


35. The names written in Hebrew are subjoined 
to make this clearer. 
yy, of Eran. FYI, Tahath. 
71y%, Laadan. JTW, Taban. 
TTTYON, Eleadah. D3, Becher. 
TORN, Elead. ‘T3), and Bered. 
TIOMW, Shuthelah. TY, Zabed. 
rym), and Telah. 


2. The words “his son” are improperly added 
after Bered and Tahath in 1 Chr. vii. 20. 

3. ‘Taban is improperly inserted in 1 Chr. vii. 
25 as a son of Shuthelah, as appears from Num. 
xxvi. 35, 36. The result is that Shutbelah's line 
may be thus restored: (1) Joseph. (2) Ephraim. 
(3) Shuthelah. (4) Eran, or Laadan. (5) Ammi- 
hud. (6) Elishama, captain of the bost of Ephraim 
(Num. i. 10, ii. 18, vii. 48). (7) Nun. (8) Joshua; 
a number which agrees well with all the genealo- 
gies in which we can identify individuals who were 
living at the entrance into Canaan; as Phinebas, 
who was sixth from Levi; Salmon, who was seventh 
from Judah; Bezaleel, who was seventh: Achan, 
who was sixth; Zelophehad's daughter seventh, etc. 

As regards the interesting story of the destruc- 
tion of Ephraim’s sons by the men of Gath, which 
Ewald (Gesch. i. 491), Bunsen (Agypt, vol. i. p. 
177), Lepsius (Letters from Fgypt, p. 460), and 
others, have variously explained [EPHRAIM; BE- 
RIAN], it is impossible in the coufused state of the 
text to speak positively as to the part borne in it by 
the house of Shuthelah. But it seems not unlikely 
that the repetition of the names in 1 Chr. vii.-20, 
21, if it was not merely caused by vitiated MSS. 
like 2 Sam. v. 14-16 (LX X.), arose from their hav- 
ing been really repeated in the MS., not as addi- 
tional links in the genealogy, but as having borne 
part, either personally or in the persons of their de- 
scendants, in the transaction with the men of Gath. 
If so, we have mention first in ver. 20 of the four 
families of Ephraim reckoned in Num. xxvi., namely, 
Shuthelah, Kered or Becher, Tahath or Tahan, and 
Fladah or Eran, the son of Shuthelah: and we are 
then, perhaps, told how Tuhath, Bered, and Shu- 
thelah, or the clans called after them, went to help 


(YY) Laadan (or Eran), Shuthelah's son, and 
were killed by the men of (sath, and how their 
father mourned them. ‘This leads to an account of 
another branch of the tribe of Ephraim, of which 
Keriah was the head, and whose daughter or sister 
(for it is not clear which was meant) was Sherah 





the Syriac, and two or three Heb. MS&S., read Bdar ; 
and one Heb. MS. reads E/an for Laadan at 1 Chr 
vil. 26 (Burrington, Geneal. Tabdies). 


SHUTHELAH 


(FTN),” who built the upper and lower Beth- 
horon (on the border of Benjamin and Ephraim), 
and Uzzen-Sherah, a town evidently so called from 
her (Sherah’s) ear-ring. The writer then returns 
to his genealogy, beginning, according to the LXX., 
with Laadan. But the fragment of Shuthelah‘s 
name in ver. 25, clearly shows that the genealogy 
of Joshua which is here given, is taken up from 
that name in ver. 20.0 The clause probably be- 
gan, “the sons of Shuthelah, Laadan (or, of Eran) 
his son,” etc. But the question remains whether 
the transaction which was so fatal to the Ephraim- 
ites occurred really in Ephraim’s lifetime, and that 
of his sons and grandson, or whether it belongs to 
the times after the entrance into Canaan; or, in 
other words, whether we are to understand, by 
Ephraim, Shuthelah, etc., the individuals who bore 
those names, or the tribe and the families which 
sprung from them. Ewald and Bunsen, under- 
standing the names personally, of course refer the 
transaction to the time of the sojourn of the Israel- 
ites in Goshen, while Lepsius merely points out the 
confusion and inconsistencies in the narrative, 
though he apparently suspects that the event oc- 
curred in Palestine after the Exodus. In the Ge- 
neal, of our Lord Jesus Christ, p. 365, the writer 
of this article had suggested that it was the men of 
Gath who had cume down into Goshen to steal the 
cattle of the Israelites, in order to obviate the ob- 
jection from the word ‘came down.’ [See too 
EPHRATAH.] But subsequent consideration has 
suggested another possible way of understanding 
the passage, which is also advocated by Bertheau, 
in the Aurzg. exeget. Handb. z. A. T. Accord- 
ing to this view, the slaughter of the Ephraimites 
took place after the settlement in Canaan, and the 
event related in 1 Chr. viii. 14, in which Beriah 
also took part, had a close connection with it. ‘The 
names therefore of the patriarch, and fathers of 
families, must be understood of the families which 
sprung from them (NEHEMIAH, iii. 2095 a), and 
Bertheau well compares Judg. xxi.6. By Ephraim 
(1 Chr. vii. 22, 23), we must in this case under- 
stand the then head of the tribe, who was probably 
Joshua,¢ and this would go far to justify the con- 
jecture in Genealog. p. 364, that Sherah (—IT7D) 
was the daughter of Joshua, arrived at by compar- 
ison of Josh. xix. 49, 50; 1 Chr. vii. 30, and by 
observing that the latter passaye is Joshua's gene- 
alogy. Beriah would seem,from 1 Chr. viii. 13, to 
have obtained an inheritance in Benjamin, and also 
in Asher, where we find him and “ his sister Serah”’ 
(TTIW) in 1 Chr. vii. 30. It is, however, impos- 
sible to speak with certainty where we have such 
scanty information. Bertheau's suggestion that 
Beriah was adopted into the family of the Ephra- 
imites, is inconsistent with the precision of the 
statement (1 Chr. vii. 23), and therefore inadmis- 
sible. Still, putting together the insuperable diffi- 
culties in understanding the passage of the literal 
Ephraim, and his literal sons and daughter, with 
the fact that the settlements of the Ephraimites in 
the mountainous district, where Beth-horon. Gezer, 





@ It seems highly improbable, not to say imponsi- 
ble, that a literal daughter or granddaughter of 
Ephraim should have built theese cities, which must 
have been built after the entrance into Canaan. 

6 It does not appear who Rephah and Resheph are. 
Tahan seems to be repeated out of its place, as in the 
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Timnath-Serah, etc., lay, were exactly suited for a 
descent upon the plains of the Philistine country 
where the men of Gath fed their cattle, and with 
the further facts that the Ephraimites encountered 
& successful opposition from the Canaanites in 
Gezer (Josh. xvi. 10; Judg. i. 29), and that they 
apparently called in later the Benjamites to help 
them in driving away the men of Gath (1 Chr. 
viii. 13), it seems best to understand the narrative 
as of the times after the entrance into Canaan. 
A. C. H. 
* SHUTTLE. [Hanpicrart; Weavina.) 


SYA (NPD: "Agoula; [FA. lacouvia;} Alex. 
Siaia: Siaa). “The children of Sia” were a 
family of Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel 
(Neh. vii. 47). The name is written S1ana in 
ker. ii. 44, and Sup in 1 Esdr. v. 29. 


SVAHA (NITQ.O: Ziad; [Vat. zonr;] 
Alex. Agaa: Siaa) = Sia (Ezr. ii. 44). 


SIB’BECAI [3 sy).] (SDRD: ZeSoxd [Vat. 
OcBoxa]) in Sam., ZoBoyxya: in Chr.; Alex. ye- 
Boxaet, ZoBoyai : Sobochai). SIBBECHAI the 
Hushathite (2 Sam. xxi. 18; 1 Chr. xxvii. 11). 


SIB’BECHAT [3 syl.] (220: ZoBoxal ; 
(FA. in 1 Chr. ix., LoBoxe ;] Alex. ZoBBoxa in 1 
Chr. xx. 4: Sobbochai, Sobochai). One of David's 
guard, and eighth captain for the eighth month of 
24,000 men of the king’s army (1 Chr. xi. 29, 
xxvii. 11). He belonged to one of the principal 
families of Judah, the Zarhites, or descendants 
of Zerah, and is called ‘‘the Hushathite,"’ prob- 
ably from the place of his birth. Josephus (Ant. 
vii. 12, § 2) calls him “the Hittite,” but this is no 
doubt an error. Sibbechai's great exploit, which 
gave him a place among the mighty men of David's 
army, was his single combat with Saph, or Sippai, 
the Philistine giant, in the battle at Gezer, or Gob 
(2 Sam. xxi. 18; 1 Chr. xx. 4). In 2 Sam. xxiii. 
27 his name is written MEBUNNAI by a mistake of 
the copyist. Josephus says that he slew “ many” 
who boasted that they were of the descent of the 


giants, apparently reading OD" for YOO in 1 
Chr. xx. 4. (SrBBECAI.] 


SIB’/BOLETH (3D: Ssidsoleth). The 
Ephraimite (or, according to the text, the Eph- 
rathite) pronunciation of the word Shibboleth 
(Judg. xii. 6). The LXX. do not represent Sib- 
boleth at all. [See SHIBBOLETH. } G. 

SIBMAH (SAW [balsam-place, Fiirst]: 
ZeBaud; in Jer. [Rom. *"Acepnud, FA.} Neepnwos, 
Vat. FA.3] woepnua: Sabama). A town on the 
east of the Jordan, one of those which were taken 
and occupied by the tribe of Reuben (Josh. xiii. 
19). In the original catalogue of those places it 
appears as SHEBAM and SHIBMAH (the latter 
merely an inaccurate variation of the A. V.). 
Like most of the Transjordanic places, Sibmah 
disappears from view during the main part of the 
Jewish history. We, however, gain a parting 
glimpse of it in the lament over Moab pronounced 
by Isaiah and by Jeremiuh (Is. xvi. 8, 9; Jer. xlviii. 





Alex. LXX. It ts after Laadan, there corrupted into 
Galanda. 

¢ There is no mention elsewhere of any posterity of 
Joshua. The Jewish tradition assigned him a wife 


and children. (Rawas.] 
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32). It was then a Moabite place, famed for the 
abundance and excellence of its grapes. They 
must have been remarkably good to have been 
thought worthy of notice by those who, like Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, lived close to and were familiar with 
the renowned vineyards of Sorek (Is. v. 2, where 
«choicest vine” is “vine of Sorek’’). Ita vine- 
yards were devastated, and the town doubtless de- 
stroyed by the “lords of the heathen,’’ who at 
some time unknown appear to have laid waste the 
whole of that once smiling and fertile district. 

Sibmah seems to have been known to Eusebius 
(Onomasticon, “ Sabama’’),4 and Jerome (Cum- 
ment. in Isniam, lib. v.) states that it was hardly 
500 paces distant from Heshbon. He also speaks 
of it as one of the very strong cities (Urbes va- 
lidissime) of that region. No trace of the name 
has been discovered more recently, and nothing 
resembling it is found in the excellent lists of Dr. 
Eli Smith (Robinson, Bibl. Hes. ed. 1, App. 169, 
170). G. 

SIBRAIM (O°I2O [a teofold hope): 
~Onpa)s ‘EBpaun(Atdu; [Alex. -@npa)s Eppap'- 
n(Acapu; Comp. ZaBapipu:) Sabarim). One of 
the landmarks on the northern boundary of the 
Holy Land as stated by Ezekiel (xlvii. 16). It 
occurs between Berothah and Hazarhatticon, and 
is described in the same passage as lying between 
the boundary of Damascus and that of Hamath. 
It has not been identified —and in the great 
obscurity of the specification of this boundary it 
is impossible to say where it should be sought. 

G. 


and the original settlement was probably one to 
which the inhabitants of the narrow strip of highly 
fertile soil between the mountains and the southern 
shore of the Corinthian Gulf brought their produce 
for exportation. The oldest name of the town on 
the coast (the Sicyon of the times before Alex- 
ander) was said to have been AiyidAn, oF Af-yiaAol. 
This was perhape the common native name, and 
Sicyon that given to it by the Phoenician traders, 
which would not unnaturally extrude the other as 
the place acquired commercial importance. It is 
this Sicyon, on the shore. which was the seat of 
the government of the Orthagorids, to which the 
Cleisthenes celebrated by Herodotus (v. 67) be- 
longed.® But the Sicyon referred to in the book 
of Maccabees is a more recent city, built on the 
site which served as an acropolis to the old one, 
and distant frum the shore from twelve to twenty 
stades. Demetrius Poliorcetes, in the year 303 
B. C., surprised the garrison which Ptolemy had 
five years before placed there, and made himself 
master of the harbor and the lower town. The 
acropolis was surrendered to him, and he then per- 
suaded the population, whom he restored to inde- 
pendence, to destroy the whole of the buildings 
adjacent to the harbor, and remove thither; the 
site being one much more easily defensible, expe- 
cially against any enemy who might attack from 
the sea. Diodorus describes the new town as in- 
cluding a large space so surrounded on every side 
by precipices as to be unapproachable by the ma- 
chines which at that time were employed in siesrea, 
and as possessing the great advantage of a plentiful 
supply of water within its circuit. Modern trav- 
ellers completely confirm his account. Mr. Clark, 
who, in 1857, descended upon Sicyon from ‘‘a 
ridge of hills running east and west, and command- 
ing a splendid prospect of both the (Corinthian 
and Saronic] gulfs and the isthmus between,”’ after 
two hours and a half of riding from the highest 
point, came to a ruined bridge, probably ancient, 
at the bottom of a ravine, and then ascended the 
right bank by a steep path. Along the crest of 
this bill he traced fragments of the western wall 
of Sicyon. The mountain which he had descended 
did not fall towards the sea in a continuous slope, 
but presented a succession of sbrupt descents and 
level terraces, severed at intervals by deep rents 
and gorges, down which the mountain-torrents 
make their way to the sea, spreading alluvium over 
the plain, about two miles in breadth, which lies 
between the lowest cliffs and the shore. “ Between 
two such gorges, on a smooth expanse of table- 
land, overlooking the plain,”’ stood the city of 
Demetrius. “On every side are abrupt clitls, and 
even at the southern extremity there is a lucky 
transverse rent separating this from the next pla- 
teau. The ancient walls may be seen at intervals 
along the edge of the cliff on all sides.” It is 
easy to conceive how these advantages of position 
must at once have fixed the attention of the great 
engineer of antiquity — the besieger. 


































SI CHEM (D230, é. ¢ Shechem [shoulder, 
ridge}: Suxéu: Sichem). 1. The same well-known 
name — identical in the Hebrew — with that which 
in all other places in the O. T. is accurately ren- 
dered by our translators SHECHEM. Here (Gen. 
xii. 6) its present form arises from a too close ad- 
herence to the Vulgate, or rather perhaps from its 
non-correspondence with the Hebrew having been 
overlooked in the revision of 1611. 

The unusual expression “the place of Sichem” 
may perhaps indicate that at that early age the 
city did not exist. The “oaks of Moreh” were 
there, but the town of Shechem as yet was not, 
its “place "’ only was visited by the great pa- 
triarch. 

2. (éy Sexlpors: tn Sichimis.) Ecclus. L. 26. 
The Greek original here is in the form which is 
occasionally found in the O. T. as the equivalent 
of SHECHEM. If there could be any doubt that 
the son of Sirach was alluding in this passage to 
the Samaritans, who lived as they still live at 
Shechem, it would be disproved by the character- 
istic pun which he has perpetrated on the word 
Moreh, the ancient name of Shechem: “that fool- 
ish people (Auds p wp és) that dwell in Sichem.”’ 

G. 

SICKLE. [AcricutturE, vol. i. p. 43.] 

SIC’YON (Zixvdéy). A city mentioned with Demetrius established the forms of republican 
eeveral others [see PHASELIS] in 1 Macc. xv. 23. | government in his new city; but republican gov- 
The name is derived from a Punic root (sak, sik, ernment had by that time become an impossibility 
or sok), which always implies a periodical market; | in Hellas. In the next half-century a number of 





——_——————— 

@ The statement of this passage that Sibmah was| > The commercial connection of the Sicyon of the 
in Gilead,” coupled with its distance from Heshbon Orthagorids with Phoenicia is shown by the quantity 
as given by Jerome, supports the local tradition which | of Tartessian brass in the treasury of the Orthagorid 
places Mount Gilead south of the Jabbok, if the Wady Myron at Olympia. The Phoenician (Carthaginian) 
Zerka be the Jabbok. | treasury was next to it (Pausanias, vi. 19, § 1). 
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tyrants succeeded one another, maintaining them-|4 «odds 4 dAueh: Vallis Silvestris). 


selves by the aid of mercenaries, and by temporiz- 
ing with the rival sovereigns, who each endeavored 
to secure the hegemony of the Grecian race. This 
state of things received a temporary check by the 
efforts of Aratus, hiniself a native of Sicyon, of 
which his father Cleinias for a time became dynast. 
In his twentieth year, being at the time in exile, 
he contrived to recover possession of tlie city and to 
unite it with the Achean league. This was in the 
year 251 Bb. C., and it appears that at this time the 
Dorian population was so preponderant as to make 
the addition of the town to a confederation of 
Achzans a matter of remark. For the half-century 
before the foundation of the new city, Sicyon had 
favored the anti-Lacedemonian party in Pelopon- 
nese, taking active part with the Messenians and 
Aryives in support of Megalopolis, which Epami- 
nendas had founded as a counter-check to Sparta. 

The Sicyonian territory is described as one of 
singular fertility, which was probably increased by 
artificial irrigation. In the changeful times which 
preceded the final absorption of European Hellas 
by the Romans it was subject to plunder by who- 
ever had the command of the sea; and in the year 
208 B. c. the Roman general Sulpicius, who had a 
squadron at Naupactus, landed between Sicyon and 
Corinth (probably at the moutlf of the little river 
Nemea, which was the boundary of the two states), 
and was proceeding to harass the neighborhood, 
when Philip king of Macedonia, who was then at 
Corinth, attacked him and drove him back to bis 
ships. But very soon after this, Roman influence 
began to prevail in the cities of the Achwxan league, 
which were instigated by dread of Nabis the dynaat 
of Luacedwmon to seek Roman protection. One 
congress of the league was held at Sicyon under 
the presidency of the Romans in 198 B. c., and 
another at the same place six years later. From 
this time Sicyon always appears to have adhered to 
the Roman side, and on the destruction of Corinth 
by Mummius (8. c. 146) was rewarded by the 
victors not only with a large portion of the Corin- 
thian domain, but with the managtment of the 
Isthmian games. This distinction was again lost 
when Julius Ceesar refounded Corinth aud made it 
a Roman colony; but in the mean while Sicyon 
enjoyed for a century all the advantages of an entre- 
pot which had before accrued to Corinth from her 
position between the two seas. Even in the days 
of the Antonines the pleasure-grounds (7éyevos) of 
the Sicyonian tyrant Cleon continued appropriated 
to the Roman governors of Achaia ; and at the 
time to which reference is made in the Maccabees, 
it was probably the most important position of 
all over which the Romans exercised influence in 
Greece. 

(Diodorus Siculus, xv. 70, xx. 37, 102; Polyb- 
ius, ii. 43; Strabo, viii. 7, § 25; Livy, xxxii. 15, 
19, xxxv. 25; Pausanias, ii. 8, v. 14, 9, vi. 19, §§ 
1-6, x. 11, § 1; Clark, Peluponnesus, Pp. ee ff.) 

. W. B. 
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EY TUT [see below]: § pdpayt % dAvih, and 
@ The following are the equivalents of the name 
given in the ancient versions: Sam. Vers., “iD 
TTY'OTT; Onkelos, N® TT WD; Arable, ser) 
al Aakfl; Peshitoe, JADO-m) lawas: 
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A place 
named only in one passage of Genesis (xiv. 3, 8, 
10); a document pronounced by Ewald and other 
eminent Hebrew scholars to be one of the uldest, if 
not the oldest, of the fragments of historical record 
of which the early portion of the book is composed. 

The meaning of the name is very doubtful. (Gese- 
nius says truly (Zhes. p. 1321 a) that every one of 
the ancient interpreters has tried his hand at it, 
and the results are so various as to compel the be- 
lief, that nothing is really known of it, certainly 
not enough to allow of any trustworthy inferences 
being drawn therefrom as to the nature of the spot. 
Gesenius expresses his conviction (by inference from 


the Arabic ¢\uaw, an obstacle) that the real mean- 


ing of the words Amek has-Siddim is “a plain cut 
up by stony channels which render it dificult of 
transit ;"’ and with this agree Fiirst (/anduv. ii. 
411 6) and Kalisch (Genesis, p. 355). 

Prof. Stanley conjectures (S. g¢ P.) that Siddim 
is connected with Sdde/,o and thus that the signif- 
ication of the name was the “ valley of the fields,’’ 
so called from the high state of cultivation in which 
it was maintained before the destruction of Sodom 
and the other cities. This, however, is to identify 
it with the Ciccar, the “circle (A. V. ‘plain’) of 
Jordan,’ which there does not appear to be any 
warrant for duing. 

As to the spot itself : — 

1. It was one of that class of valleys which the 
Hebrews designated by the word emek. ‘This term 
appears to have Leen assigned to a broad flattish 
tract, sometimes of considerable width, enclosed on 
each side by a definite range of hills. [VALLEY.]} 

The only emek which we can identify with any 
approach to certainty is that of Jezreel, namely, 
the valley or plain which lies between Gilboa and 
Little Hermon. 

2. It was so far a suitable spot for the combat 
between the four and five kings (ver. 8); but, 

3. It contained a multitude of bitumen-pits, 
sufficient materially to affect the issue of the battle. 

4. In this valley the kings of the five allied cities 
of Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zeboiim, and Bela, 
seem to have awaited the approach of the invaders. 
It is therefore probable that it was in the neighbor- 
hood of the “ plain, or circle, of Jordan"? in which 
those cities stoud. But this we can only infer; it 
is not stated, and scarcely implied. 

5. So much may be gathered from the passage 
as it appears originally to have stood. But the 
words which more especially bear on the subject of 
this article (ver. 3) do not form part of the original 
document. That venerable record has — with a 
care which shows how greatly it was valued at a 
very early date — been annotated throughout by a 
later, though still very ancient, chronicler, who has 
added what in his day were believed to be the equiv- 
alents for names of places that had become obsolete. 
Bela is explained to be Zoar; En-Mishpat to be 
Kadesh; the Emek-Shaveh to be the Valley of the 
King; the Emek has-Siddim to be the Salt Sea, 
that is, in modern phraseology, the Dead Sea. 
And when we remember how persistently the no- 


Aquila, K. rev wepiredivwy ; Symm. and Theod., K. 


Tey adcwrv (= TY IWR) ; Josephus, @pedta aodaA- 
rou: Jerome (Quast. tn Gen.) Vallis Salinarui. 

b Perhaps more accurately with Sadad, “ to harrow.” 
See Kalisch (Gen. p. 855 a); who, however, disapproves 
of such a derivation, and adheres to that of Gesenius. 
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tion has been entertained for the last eighteen cen- 
turies,? that the Dead Sea covers a district which 
before its submersion was not only the Valley of 
Siddim but also the Plain of the Jordan, and what 
an elaborate account of the catastrophe of its sub- 
mersion has been constructed even very recently by 
one of the most able scholars of our day, we can 
hardly be surprised that a chronicler in an age far 
less able to interpret natural phenomena, and at 
the same time long subsequent to the date of the 
actual event, should have shared in the belief. Re- 
cent investigation, however, of the geological evi- 
dence furnished by the aspect of the spot itself, has 
not hitherto lent any support to this view. On the 
contrary, it seenis to contradict it. The northern 
and deeper portion of the lake unquestionably be- 
longs to a geological era of very much older date 
than the time of Abraham; and as to even the 
southern and shallower portion, if it has undergone 
any material change in historic times, such change 
would seem to be one rather of gradual elevation 
than of submersion.o 

If we could venture, as some have done, to in- 
terpret the latter clause of verse 3, ** which is near,” 
or “which is at, or by, the Salt Sea,” then we 
might agree with Dr. Robinson and others in iden- 
tifying the Valley of Siddim with the inclosed plain 
which intervenes between the south end of the lake 
and the range of heights which terminate the (hdr 
and commence the Wady Arabah. This is a dis- 
trict in many respects suitable. In the ditches and 
drains of the Subkaah are the impassable channels 
of Gesenius. In the thickly wooded Ghoér es-Safieh 
are ample conditions for the fertility of Prof. Stan- 
ley. The general aspect and formation of the plain 
answers fully to the idea of an emek.c But the 
original of the passage will not bear even this slight 
accommodation, and it is evident that in the mind 
of the author of the words, no less than of the 
learned and eloquent divine and historian of our 
own time already alluded to, the Salt Sea covers 
the actual space formerly occupied by the Vale of 
Siddim. It should be remembered that if the 
cities of the plain were, as there is much reason to 
believe they were, at the north end of the Dead 
Sea, it is hardly probable that the five kings would 
have gone so far from home as to the other end of 
the lake, a distance of more than forty miles, eape- 
cially as on their road they must have passed Haz- 
ezon-Tamar, the modern Ain Jidy, where the 
Assyrians were then actually encamped (ver. 7). 
The course of the invaders at this time was appar. 
ently northwards, and it seems most probable — 
though after all nothing but conjecture on such a 
point is possible—that the scene of the engage- 
ment was somewhere to the north of the lake, per- 
haps on the plain at ita northwest corner. This 
plain is in many of its characteristics not unlike the 
Sabkhah already mentioned, and it is a proper and 
natural spot for the inhabitants of the plain of 
Jericho to attack a hostile force descending from 
the passes of Ain Jidy. G. 

* The discussion of this site is so interwoven 
with the question of the basin of the Salt Sea, and 
the submersion of a portion of the valley, that they 


@ Josephus states itempha‘ically. His words (Ant. 
i. 9) are, ‘' They encamped in the valley called the 
Wells of Asphalt ; for at that time there were wells in 
that spot ; but now that the city of the Sodomites has 
disappeared, that valley has become a lake which is 
called Asphaltites."? See also Strabo, xvi. 764. 
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cannot be separated. We dissent from the writer's 
positions as presented in the article, SaLt Sea, 
and repeated in this. But instead of repeating our 
argument in reply, we refer the reader to the former 
article (Amer. ed.), for our reasons so far aa they 
relate to the submersion of the plain and the site of 
the Vale of Siddim. And for an examination of 
his theory respecting the site of the cities of the 
plain, as north of the Sea, which Mr. Grove also 
introduces here, we refer the reader to the articles 
Sopom and Zoar (Aner. ed.). See also Sid. 
Sacra, xxv. 112-149. 

Relative to the inroad of Chedorlaomer and his 
allies, we remark that the northern invaders, after 
making the distant circuit of the valley on the east 
and south, came up on the west and smote En-cedi 
and secured that pass. The cities and their kings 
were in the deep valley below, whether north or 
south, or opposite, is wholly immaterial, so far as 
we can discover, in relation either to the previous 
route of conquest or to the subsequent course of the 
victors. Between the cities, wherever situated, and 
En-gedi, lay the Vale of Siddim, in which the bat- 
tle was fought. Neither the narrative of the inva- 
sion, nor that of the conflagration of the cities and 
the plain, as viewed by the patriarch Abraham from 
a hill near Hebron, appears to us to throw decisive 
light on any disputed theory respecting their site. 

If the eminence about three miles east of Hebron, 
the highest in that part of the country, now knewn 
as Bent Na’tm, and where, according to Muslim 
tradition, is the tomb of Lot, was the spot where 
Abraham stood before the Lord, as claimed by Je 
rome, it would clearly favor the received theory. 
Robinson speaks of the southern sand-banks of the 
sea as visible from it “through gaps in the western 
mountains, by which the eye could penetrate into 
its deep bosom” (Bibl. Res. ii. 188). 

With reference to the view expressed in the arti- 
cle above, respecting the bed of the sea, that + if 
it has undergone any material change in historic 
times, such change would seem to be one rather of 
gradual elevation than of submersion,’’ we com- 
mend to the ‘reader the pertinent suggestion of Mr. 
Warington, that the elevation of the salt mountain 
within the historic period would account both for 
the present saltness of the waters, and the rive of 
their level more than fifty feet, through the salt 
which they bold in solution. The occurrence of 
river shells, not marine, such as are now found in 
the Jordan, along the ancient beaches of the sea, 
he regards as proof that “the sea was at one time 
Jresh water, not salt;'’ and he says, “if the salt 
were removed, the water would be found to occupy 
only nine-tenths of its present bulk" (Journal of 
Sacred Literature, April 1866, p. 47). This would 
leave the southern portion of the present bed dry, 
with ample room on the side for the passage of the 
patriarch and his flocks, north and south. Ina 
letter to the writer of this (March 7, 1868), Mr. 
Tristram says, “ My belief is that the Jede! Us- 
dum has been recently elevated. This I judge 
from the layers of stratified marl corresponding 
with the adjacent deposits on its top. Mr. War- 
ington suggests that the influx of salt has eo in- 





b The grounds of this conclusion are stated undef 
Sra, THe SA.r. 

¢ This is the plain which Dr. Robinson and others 
would identify with the Valley of Salt, ge me/ach. It 
is hardly possible that it can be both an emek and & 
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cressed the volume of water, by the introduction of , Of this last the lower half is, after the manner of 
solid matter, that it must have raised its level at | Roman architects whenever the site permitted, ex- 


least 15 feet [‘ some 56 feet']. This would admit 
of the overflow over the southern lagoon, and would 
admit generally of an easy passage by the margin 
of the lake on the west side. I must say the ex- 
planation is satisfactory to my own mind.” ([SrEA, 
THE SALT, Amer. ed.] Ss. W. 

SIDE (38: Side). A city on the coast of 
Pamphvlia, in lat. 36° 46’, long. 31° 27’, ten or 
twelve miles to the east of the river Eurymedon. 
It is mentioned in 1 Macc. xv. 23, among the list 
of places to which the Roman senate sent letters 
in favor of the Jews [see PHASELIS). It was a 
colony of Cumzeans. In the time of Strabo a tem- 
ple of Athené stood there, and the name of that 
goddess associated with Apollo appears in an in- 
scription of undoubtedly late times found on the 
spot by Admiral Beaufort. Side was closely con- 
nected with Aradus in Phoenicia by commerce, 
even if there was not a considerable Pheenician 
element in the population; for not only are the 
towns placed in juxtaposition in the passage of the 
Maccahees quoted above, but Antiochus’s ambas- 
sador to the Achzean league (Livy, xxxv. 48), when 
boasting of his master’s navy, told his hearers that 
the left division was made up of men of Sie and of 
Aradus, as the right was of those of Tyre and of Si- 
don, quis yentes nulke unquam nec arte nec vir- 
tute naval equassent. It is possible that the name 
has the same root as that of Sidon, and that it (as 
well a the Sidé on the southern coast of the Eux- 
ine, Strabo, xii. 3) was originally a Phoenician set 
tlement, and that the Cumsman colony was some- 
thing subsequent. In the times in which Sidé 
appears in history it had become a place of consid- 
erable iniportance. It was the station of Anti- 
ochus's navy en the eve of the battle with the 
Rbedian fleet described by Livy (xxxvii. 23, 24). 
The remains, too, which still exist. are an evidence 
of its former wealth. ‘They atand on a low penin- 
su running from N. E. to S. W., and the mari- 
Gime character of the former inhabitants appears 
from the circumstance that the walls towards the 
ea were but slightly built, while the one which 
faces the land is of excellent workmanship, and re- 
mains, in a considerable portion, perfect even to 
this time. A theatre (belonging apparently to the 
Roman times) is one of the largest and best pre- 
served in Asia Minor, and is calculated to have 
been capable of containing more than 15,000 spec- 
tators, This is so prominent an object that, to 
Persons approaching the shore, it appears like an 
actopolis of the city, and in fact, during the Middle 
Ages, was actually occupied as a fort. ‘The suburbs 
of Side extend to some distance, but the greatest 
length within the walls does not exceed 1300 yards. 
Three yates led into the town from the sea, and 
One, on the northeastern side, into the country. 
From this last a paved street with high curbstones 
conducta to an agora, 180 feet in diameter, and 
formerly surrounded with a double row of columns, 
of which only the bases remain. In the centre is a 
large ruined pedestal, as if for a colossal statue, and 
on the southern side the ruins of a temple, prob- 
ably the one spoken of by Strabo. Opposite to 
this a street ran to the principal water-gate, and on 
the fourth side of the agora the avenue from the 
land-gate was continued to the front of the theatre. 
a ee 

@ In this passage the form Yidevia is used. 
® Here the adjective is employed — Xdwrious. 
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cavated from the native rock, the upper half built up 
of excellent masonry. The seats for the spectators, 
most of which remain, are of white marble beauti- 
fully wrought. 

The two principal harbors, which at first seem 
to have been united in one, were at the extremity 
of the peninsula: they were closed, and together 
contained a surface of nearly 5U0 yards by 200. 
Besides these, the principal water-gate on the N. W. 
side was connected with two small piers of 150 
feet long, so that it is plain that vessels used to 
lie here to discharye their cargoes. And the ac- 
count which Livy gives of the sea-fight with 
Antiochus above referred to, shows that shelter 
could also be found on the other (or S. E.) side 
of the peninsula whenever a strong west wind was 
blowing. 

The country by which Sidé is backed is a broad, 
swampy plain, stretching out for some miles beyond 
the belt of sand-hills which fringe the sea-shore. 
Low hills succeed, and behind these. far inland, are 
the mountains which, at Mount Climax 40 miles to 
the west, and again about the same distance to the 
east, come down to the coast. These mountains 
were the habitation of the Pisidians, against whom 
Antiochus, in the spring of the year 192 B. C., made 
an expedition; and as Sidé was in the interest of 
Antiochus, until, at the conclusion of the war, it 
passed into the hands of the Romans, it is reason- 
able to presume that hostility was the normal rela- 
tion between its inhabitants and the hichlanders, to * 
whom they were probably objects of the same jeal- 
ousy that the Spanish settlements on the African 
seabuard inspire in the Kabyles round about them. 
This would not prevent a large amount of trattic, to 
the mutual interest of both parties, but would hin- 
der the people of Sidé from extending their sway 
into the interior, and also render the construction 
of ettective fortifications on the land side a neces- 
sity. (Strabo, xii., xiv.; Livy, xxxv., xxxvii.; 
Beaufort, Aaramania; Cicero, Epp. ad Fam. iii. 
6.) J. W. B. 


SY’'DON. The Greek form of the Pheenician 
name Zidon, or (more accurately) Tsidon. As such 
it occurs naturally in the N. ‘I. and Apocrypha of 
the A. V. (X:3dy; (Sin. in 1 Mace. Serdww:] Si- 
don: 2 Esdr. i. 113 Jud. ii. 28; 1 Mace. v. 15; 
Matt. xf. 21, 22, xv. 21; Mark iii. 8, vii. 24, 31; 
Luke iv.@ 26, vi. 17, x. 13, 14; Acts xii. 20, 
xxvill. 3). It is thus a parallel to Sion. 

But we also find it in the O. T., where it imper- 
fectly represents the Hebrew word elsewhere pre- 


sented as Zipon (Gen. x. 15, 19; TPS: Ldap: 
Sidon). [Z1pon.] G. 

SIDO’NIANS (O°2 TS; in Judg. TS 
[enhabitants of Zidon]: Zesvior; in “Deut. dol- 
vixes: in Judg. ZSadsvios: Sidunii, Sidonius). 
The Greek form of the word ZInONIANs, usually 
a0 exhibited in the A. V. of the O. T. It oc- 
curs Deut. iii. 9; Josh. xiii. 4, 6; Judg. iii. 3; 
1 K. v. 6. G. 

* SIEVE. 

* SIGNET. (Ornaments; Rina; SEAL.] 


S’HON (Vid, and 7WWO° [one who 


¢ This form is found frequently, though not exclu- 
sively, in the books subsequent to the Pentateuch In 
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sweeps away, Ges.]: Samar. JTVWO: syndy; [in 
Josh. xiii. 21, Alex. Snwp, and in last part of verse, 
Rom. Zia, Vat. Seiwy;] Joseph. Stxay: Sehon, 
(Seon]). King of the Amorites when Israel ar- 
rived on the borders of the Promised Land (Num. 
xxi. 21). He was evidently a man of great courage 
and audacity. Shortly before the time of Israel's 
arrival he had dispossessed the Moabites of a splen- 
did territory, driving them south of the natural 
bulwark of the Arnon with great slaughter, and the 
loss of a great number of captives (xxi. 26-29). 
When the Israelite host appears, hé does not hesi- 
tate or temporize like Balak, but at once gathers 
his people toyether and attacks them. But the 
battle was his last. He and all his host were de- 
stroyed, and their district from Arnon to Jabbok 
became at once the possession of the conqueror. 

Josephus (Ant. iv. 5, § 2) has preserved some 
singular details of the battle, which have not sur- 
vived in the text either of the Hebrew or LXX. 
He represents the Amorite army as containing 
every man in the nation fit to bear arms. He 
states that they were unable to fight when away 
from the shelter of their cities, and that being es- 
pecially galled by the slings and arrows of the He- 
brews, and at last suffering severely from thirst, 
they rushed to the stream und to the shelter of the 
recesses of the ravine of the Arnon. Into these re- 
cesses they were pursued by their active enemy and 
slaughtered in vast numbers. 

Whether we accept these details or not, it is 
plain, from the manner in which the name of Si- 
hon @ fixed itself in the national mind, and the 
space which his image occupies in the ofticial rec- 
ords, and in the later poetry of Israel, that he was 
a truly formidable chieftain. G. 


SV’HOR, accurately SHI’HOR, once THE 
SHIHOR (WWW, WNW, AW [dlack, 


turbid]: 4 dolknros 7 Kara xpdacwomov Aiytrrou, 
nov: fluvius turbidus, Nilus, (agua) tu *bida): or 


SHIHOR OF EGYPT (my TT : 


Spia Al-yurrovu: Sthor Egypt), when unqualified, 
a name of the Nile. It is held to signify “the 


black’ or “turbid,” from “IMD, ‘he or it was 


or became black;’’ a word used in a wide sense for 
different degrees of dark color, as of hair, a face 
tauned by the sun, a skin black through disease, 
and extreme blackness. [NILE, vol. iii. p. 2149.] 
Several names of the Nile may be compared. Nei- 
Aos itself, if it be, as is generally supposed [7], of 
Iranian origin, signifies the blue,’’ that is, «the 
dark rather than the turbid; for we must then 
compare the Sanskrit nila, “ blue,”’ probably espe- 
cially ‘dark blue,” also even “ black,” as zila- 
panka, “black mud.” The Arabic azrak, “blue,” 
signifies dark" in the name Bahr el-Azrak, or 
Blue River, applied to the eastern of the two great 
confluents of the Nile. Still nearer is the Latin 
Melo, from pédas, a name of the Nile, according 
to Festus and Servius (Georg. iv. 291; én. i. 
745, iv. 246); but little stress can be laid upon 
such a word resting on no better authority. With 
the classical writers, it is the soil of Eyypt that is 
black, rather than its river. So too in hieroglyph- 


SIHOR 


the Pent. itself it occurs four times, two of which are 
in the song, Num. xxi. 27, 29. 

@ It is possible that a trace of the name may still 
remain in the Jebel ShthAan, a lofty and conspicuous 
mountain just to the south of the Wady Moyjed. 
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ics, the name of the country, KEM, means “the 
black; "’ but there is no name of the Nile of like 
signification. In the ancient painted sculptures, 
however, the figure of the Nile-god is colored differ- 
ently according as it represents the river during the 
time of the inundation, and during the rest of the 
year, in the former case red, in the latter blue. 
There are but three occurrences of Shihor in the 
Bible, and but one of Shihor of Egypt, or Shihor- 
Mizraim. It is spoken of as one of the limits of 
territory which was still unconquered when Joshua 
was old.“ This [is] the land that yet remaineth: 
all the regions of the Philistines, and all Geshuri, 
from the Shihor (VWWW!1), which [is] before 
Egypt, even unto the borders of Ekron northward, 
is counted to the Canaanite” (Josh. xiii. 2, 3). 
The enumeration of the Philistines follows. Here, 
therefore, a district lying between Egvpt and the 
most northern Philistine city seems to be intended. 
With this passage must be compared that in which 
Shihor-Mizraim occurs. David is related to have 
‘‘ gathered all Israel together, from Shihor of Egypt 
even unto the entering of Hamath” (1 Chr. xiii 
5). ‘There is no other evidence that the Israelites 
ever spread westward beyond Gaza; it may seem 
strange that the actual territory dwelt in by them 
in David's time should thus appear to be spoken of 
as extending as far as the easternmost branch of 
the Nile, but it must be recollected that more than 
oue tribe at a later time had spread beyond even 
its first boundaries, and also that the limits may be 
those of David’s dominion rather than of the land 
actually fully inhabited by the Israelites. The 
stream may therefore be that of the Wadi-t-' Areesh. 
That the stream intended by Shihor unqualified 
was a navigable river is evident from a passace in 
Isaiah, where it is said of Tyre, “ And by great 
waters, the sowing of Shihor, the harvest of the 
river ( Fedr, “IN%), [is] her revenue” (xxiii. 3). 
Here Shihor is either the same ag, or compared 
with, Yedr, generally thought to be the Nile 
{NiLE], but in this work suggested to be the ex- 
tension of the Red Sea. [Rep Sea.) In Jere 
miah the identity of Shihor with the Nile seems 
distinctly stated where it is said of Israel, ** And 
now what hast thou to do in the way of Egypt, to 
drink the waters of Shihor? or what hast thou to 
do in the way of Assyria, to drink the waters of 
the river?” t. e. Euphrates (ii. 18). In consider- 
ing these passayes it is important to distinguish be- 
tween “the Shibor which [is] before Egypt,’ and 
Shihor of Egypt, on the one hand, and Shihor 
alone, on the other. In articles NILE and RIvER 
OF EGyPprT it is maintained too strongly that Shi- 
hor, however qualified, is always the Nile. The 
later opinion of the writer is expressed here under 
SHIHOR OF Ecypr. The latter is, he thinks, un- 
questionably the Nile, the former two probably. but 
not certainly, the same. R. S. P. 


SI'LAS (SfaAas: Silas). An eminent member 
of the early Christian Church, described under that 
name in the Acts, but as Silvanus in St. Paul's 
Epistles. He first appears as one of the leaders 
(7ryoupevar) of the Church at Jerusalem (Acts xv. 
22), holding the office of an inspired teacher (xpo¢- 


® The Alexandrine writers adopted somewhat boid 
abbreviations of proper names, such as Zenas for Ze- 
nodorus, Apollos for Apollonius, Hermas for Hermo- 
dorus. The method by which they arrived at these 
forms is not very apparent. 
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frns, xv. 32). His name, derived from the Latin 
stile, ++ wood,” betokens him a Hellenistic Jew, and 
he appears to have been a Roman citizen (Acts xvi. 
37). He was appointed as a delevate to accom- 
pany Paul and Harnalbas on their return to Antioch 
with the decree of the Council of Jerusalem (Acts 
xv. 22, 32). Having accomplished this mission, 
he returned to Jerusalem (Acts xv. 33; the follow- 
ing verse, Gofe 3¢ rH Zida éewimmeivar avrov, is 
decidedly an interpolation introduced to harmonize 
the passage with xv. 40). He must, however, 
have immediately revis'ted Antioch, for we find 
him selected by St. Paul as the companion of his 
second missionary journey (Acta xv. 40-xxi. 17). 
At Hercea he was left behind with Timothy while 
St. Paul proceeded to Athens (Acts xvii. 14), and 
we hear nothing more of his movements until he 
rejoined the Apostle at Corinth (Acts xviii. 5). 
Whetber he had followed Paul to Athens in obedi- 
ence to the injunction to do so (Acts xvii. 15), and 
had been sent thence with Timothy to Thessalonica 
(1 ‘Thess. iii. 2), or whether his movements were 
wholly independent of ‘limothy’s, is uncertain 
(Conyb. and Hows. St. Paul, i. 458, note 3). His 
presence at Corinth is séveral times noticed (2 Cor. 
1. 19; 1 Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1). He probably 
returned to Jerusalem with St. Paul, and from that 
time the connection between them appears to have 
terminated. Whether he was the Silvanus who 
conveyed St. Peter's First Epistle to Asia Minor 
(1 Pet. v. 12) is doubtful; the probabilities are in 
favor of the identity; the question is chietly inter- 
estiny as bearing upon the Pauline character of St. 
Peter's epistles (De Wette, Ainleit. § 4). A tra- 
dition of very slight authority represents Silas to 
have become bishop of Corinth. We have finally 
to notice, for the purpose of rejecting, the theories 
which identify Silas with ‘Tertins (Rom. xvi. 
22) through a Hebrew explanation of the name 


(crows), and again with Luke, or at all events 
with the author of the Acts (Alfurd’s Prolegom. in 
Acts, i. § 1). W. L. B. 


SILK (onpixdv). The only undoubted notice 
of silk in the Bible occurs in Rev. xviii. 12, where 
it is mnentioned among the treasures of the typical 
Babylon. It is, however, in the hiyhest deyree 
probable that the texture was known to the He- 
brewg from the time that their commercial relations 
were extended by Solomon. For, though we have 
no historical evidence of the importation of the raw 
material to the shores of the Mediterranean earlier 
than that of Aristotle (//. A. v. 19) in the 4th 
century B. C., yet that notice, referring as it does 
to the island of Cos, would justify the assumption 
that it had been known at a far earlier period in 
Western Asia. The commercial routes of that 
continent are of the highest antiquity, and an indi- 
rect testimony to the existence of a trade with China 
iu the age of Isaiah ia probably afforded us in his 
reference to the Sinim. (Stntm.] The well-known 
classical name of the substance (onpixdy, sericum) 





a Calmet conjectured that Mpntip (Is. xix. 9, 
A. V. * fine’) was connected with sericum. 


b ‘wp. e nw. 


@ The A. V. confounds WW) with silk in Prov. 
xxxi. 22. 


e 2 Chr. xxiv. 26. a passage tinged with the usual a ravine (as Ge-hinnom). 
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does not occur in the Hebrew language,? but this 
may be accounted for, partly on the ground that 
the Elebrews were acquainted only with the texture 
and not with the raw material, and partly on the 
supposition that the mame sericn reached the 
Greeks by another channel, namely, through Ar- 
menia. The Hebrew terms which have been sup- 
posed to refer to silk are meshe® and demeshek.c 
The former occurs only in Ez. xvi. 10, 13 (A. V. 
silk’) and is probably connected with the root 
mashah, «to draw out.’ as though it were made 
of the finest drawn silk in the manner described by 
Pliny (vi. 20, xi. 26): the equivalent term in the 
LXX. (rplyawroy), though connected in point of 
etymology with Aad as its material, is nevertheless 
explained by Hesvehius and Suidas as reterring to 
silk, which may well have been described as resem- 
bling hair. The other term demeshek occurs in 
Am. iti, 12 (A. V. & Datnascus"'), and has been 
supposed to refer to silk from the resemblance of 
the word to our “damask,"" and of this ayain to 
‘6 Damascus," as the place where the manufacture 
of silken textures was carried on. It appears, how- 
ever, that “damask " is a corruption of donakso, 
a term applied by the Arabs to the raw material 
alone, and not to the manutactured article (Pusey’s 
Min. Proph, p. 183). We must, therefore, con- 
sider the reference to silk as extremely dubious.¢ 
We have notice of silk under its classical name in 
the Mishna (Aci. 9, § 2), where Chinese silk is dis- 
tinguished from floss-silk. The value set upon silk 
by the Romans, as implied in Rev. xviii. 12, is no- 
ticed by Jusephus (2. J. vii. 5, § 4), as weil as by 
classical writers (e. g. Sueton. Calig. 52; Mart. xi. 
9). W. L. B. 


SILLA (SDD [teiy, basket}: [Rom. Zead: 
Vat.] TaadAa: Alex. Padaad: [Comp. Zerad:] 
Sella). «The house of Millo, which goeth down to 
Silla,’ was the scene of the murder of king Joash 
(2 K. xii. 20). What or where Silla was is en- 
tirely matter of conjecture. Millo seems most prob- 
ably to have’ been the citadel of the town, and situ- 
ated on Mount Zion. [See iii. 1937 a.] Silla must 
have been in the valley below, overlooked by that 
part of the citadel which was used as a residence. 
The situation of the present so-called Pool of Siloam 
would be appropriate, and the ayreement between 
the two names is tempting; but the likeness exists 
in the Greek and English versions only, and in the 
orivinal ig too sliglt to admit of any inference. 
Gesenius, with less than his usual caution, attirms 
Silla to be a town in the neighborhood of Jeru- 
salem. Others (as Thenius, in Aurzy. Exeg. 
Hundb, on the passage) refer it to a place on 
or connected with the causeway or flight of steps 


(TDD) which led from the central valley of the 


city up to the court of the Temple. ‘To indulge in 
such confident statements on either side is an 
entire mistake. Neither in the parallel passave of 
Chronicles,¢ in the lists of Nehemiah iii. and xii., 
the Jewish Commentatur,/ the LXX., in Josephus, 





some curious variations from that of the Kings, but 
passing over the place of the murder su silvnira. 


J The reading of the two great MSS. of the LAX. — 
agreeing in the [as the commencement of the name 
— is remarkable, and prompts the suggestion that the 
Hebrew name may originally have begun with S3, 
The xcarauévoyra of the 


color of the narrative of Chronicles, and containing | Alex. is doubtless a corruption of carafBaivorra 
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nor in Jerome, do we find the smallest clew; and 
there is therefore no alternative but to remain for 
the present in ignorance. G. 
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mow [see below]: xoAuuBHOpa trav Kwdloy; 
FA.! x. twy Berou Ziawau; (Comp. «, rod Ze- 
Awd:] Piscina Siloe). This name is net accu- 
rately represented in the A. V. of Neh. iii. 15 — 
the only passage in which this particular form oc- 
curs. It should be Shelach, or rather has-Shelach, 
since it is given with the definite article. ‘This 
was possibly a corrupt form of the name which is 
first presented as Shiloach, then as Siloam, and is 
now Selican. The meaning of Shelach, taken as 
Hebrew, is “dart."" This cannot be a name given 
to the stream on account of its swiftness, because it 
is not now, nor was it in the days of Isaiah, any- 
thing but a very soft and gentle stream (Is. viii. 6). 
It is probably an accommodation to the popular 
mouth, of the same nature as that exemplified in the 
name Lart which is now borne by more than one 
river in England, and which has nothing whatever 
to do with swiftness, but is merely a corruption of 
the ancient word which also appears in the various 
forms of Derwent,2 Darent, ‘Trent. The last of 
these was at one time supposed to mean ‘thirty; 
and the river Trent was believed to have 30 tribu- 
taries, 30 sorts of fish, 30 convents on its banks, 
etc.: a notion preserved from oblivion by Milton in 
his lines : — 

*« And Trent, that like some earth-born giant spreads 

His thirty arms along the indented meads.”’ 


For the fountain and pool, see SILOAM. G. 
SILO’AM (CT WE, Shiloach, Is. viii. 6; 


TVW, Sheluch, Neh. iii. 15 [see above]; the 
change in the Masoretic punctuation indicating 
merely perhaps a change in the pronunciation or 
in the spelling of the word, sometime during the 
three centuries between Isaiah and Nehemiah. 
Rabbinical writers, and, following them, Jewish 
travellers, both ancient and modern, from Benja- 
min of Tudela to Schwarz, retain the earlier S/ilo- 
ach in preference to the later Shelach. The 
Rabbis give it with the article, as in the Bible 


(mo win, Dachs's Codex Talmudicus, p. 367). 
The LXX. gives LAwdpy { Vat. Sin. ZervAwau] in 
Isaiah ; but in Nehemiah KkoAuuBnOpa T@v Kwoiwy, 
the pool of the sheepskins, or ‘ fleece-poul;'’ per- 
haps becaune, in their day, it was used for washing 
the fleeces of the victims. The Vulgate has uni- 
formly, both in Old and New Testaments, Silve ; 
in the Old calling it piscina, and in the New natu- 
toric. The Latin Fathers, led by the Vulgate, 
have always Silve; the old pilgrims, who knew 
nothing but the Vulgate, Silue or Sylve. The 
Greek Fathers, adhering to the LXX., have Stloum. 
The word does not occur in the Apocrypha. Jo- 
sephus gives both Siluum and Silous, generally the 
former. ) 


a Derwent appears to be the oldest of these forms, 
and to be derived from derwyn, an ancient British 
word, meaning “to wind about.”” On the Continent 
the name is found in the following forms: Fr. Du- 
rance; Germ. Drewenz; It. Trento; Russ. Duna 
(Ferguson's River Names, etc.). 

6 In Talmudical Hebrew Sheinch signifies “a skin ” 
(Levi's Lingua Sacra); and the Alexandrian transla- 
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Siloam is one of the few undisputed localities 
(though Reland and some others misplaced it) in 
the topography of Jerusalem; still retaining its 
old name (with Arabic modification, Silicin), while 
every other pool has lost its Bible-designation. 
This is the more remarkable as it is a mere sub- 
urban tank of no great size, and for many an age 
not particularly good or plentiful in its waters, 
though Josephus tells us that in his day they were 
both “sweet and abundant" (4. J. v. 4. § 1). 
Apart from the identity of name, there is an un- 
broken chain of exterior testimony, during eighteen 
centuries, connecting the present Birket Silcan 
with the Shiloah of Isaiah and the Siloam of St. 
John. There are difficulties in identifying the Bir 
ELyub (the well of Salah-ed-in, /én /yud, the 
great digger of wells, Jalal-Addin, p. 239), but 
none in fixing Siloam. Josephus mentions it fre- 
quently in his Jewish War, and his references in- 
dicate that it was a somewhat noted place, a sort 
of city landmark. From him we learn that it was 
without the city (&w rod &orews, B. J. v.9, § 4); 
that it was at this pool that the © old wall took a 
bend and shot out eastward" (dvandumroy eis ar 
aroAhy, tb. v.6, § 1); that there was a valley under 


‘it (Thy owd SiAwau odpayya, ibid. vi. 8,§ 5), and 


one beside it (TH Kara Thy ZAwau odpayyt, thid. 
v. 12, § 2); a hill (Adgos) right opposite, appar- 
ently on the other side of the Kedron, hard by a 
ciitf or rock called Peristereon (ibid.); that it was 
at the termination or mouth of the T'yropeon 
(tid. v. 4, § 1); that close beside it, apparently 
eastward, was another pool, called Solomon's pool, 
to which the “ old wall "’ came after leaving Siloam, 
and past which it went on to Ophlas, where, bend- 
ing northward, it was united to the eastern arcade 
of the Temple. In the Antonine Itinerary (a. p. 
333) it is set down in the same locality, but it is 
said to be “juxta murum,” as Josephus implies; 
whereas now it is a considerable distance — up- 
wards of 1200 feet — from the nearest angle of the 
present wall, and nearly 1,900 feet from the south- 
ern wall of the Haram. Jerome, towards the be 
ginning of the 5th century, describes it as “ad 
radices montis Moriah’’ (in Afait. x.), and tells 
(though without indorsing the fable) that the 
stones sprinkled with the blood (rubra saxa) of the 
prophet Zechariah were still pointed out (in Matt. 
xxiii.). He speaks of it us being in the Valley of 
the Son of Hinnom, as Josephus does of its being 
at the mouth of the Tyropwon (in Jer. ii.); and 
it is noticeable that he (like the Rabbis) never 
mentions the Tyropeon, while he, times without 
number, speaks of the Valley of the Son of Hin- 
nom. He speaks of Hinnom, Tophet, with their 
groves and gardens, as watered by Siloam (tn Jer. 
xix. 6, and xxxii. 35). “ Tophet, que est in valle 
filii Ennom, illum locum significat qui Siloe fonti- 
bus irrigatur, et est amcenus atque nemorosus, ho- 
dieque hortorum prebet delicias "' (én Jer. viii.). 
He speaks of Siloam as dependent on the rains, 
and as the only fountain used in his day: “ Uno 
fonte Siloe et hoc non perpetuo utitur civitas; et 


tors attached this meaning to it; they and the earlier 
Rabbis considering Nehemiah’s Shelach as a different 
pool from Siloam; probably the same as Bethesda, by 
the Sheep Gate (John v. 2), the rpoBaricy coduppnopa 
of Eusebius, the probatica piscina of Jerome. If #0, 
then it is Bethesda, and not Siloam, that is mentioned 
by Nehemiah. 
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usque in preesentem diem aterilitas pluviarum, non 
solum frugum sed et bibendi inopiam facit " (in 
Jer. xiv.). Now, though Jerome ought to have 
known well the water-supplies of Jerusalem, seeing 
he lived the greater part of his life within six miles 
of it, yet other authorities, and the modern water- 
provision of the city, show us that it never could 
have been wholly dependent on its pools. Its in- 
numerable buttlesrecked private cisterus kept up a 
supply at all times, and hence it often happened 
that it was the desieyers, not the besieyed, that 
suffered inust; though Josephus records a metnora- 
ble instance to the contrary, when — relating a 
speech he made tothe Jews,standing, beyond their 
darts, on a part of the southeastern wall which 
the Romans had carried — he speaks of Siloam as 
overflowing since the Romans had got access to it, 
whereas before, when the Jews held it, it was dry 
(B. J. v. 9, § 4). And we may here notice, in 
passing, that Jeruaalein is, except perhaps in the 
very heat of the year, a well-watered city. Dr. 
Barclay says that © within a circuit swept by a 
radius of seven or eivht miles there are no less than 
thirty or forty watural springs" (City of the Great 
Ainy, p. 285); and a letter from Consul Finn to 
the writer adds, “ This 1 believe to be under the 
truth; but they are almost all found to the 8. and 
S. W.: in those directious there does not appear 
to be a villaze without springs.’ 4 

In the 7th century, Antoninus Martyr mentions 
Siloam as both fountain and pool. Bernhard the 
monk speaks of it in the 4th, and the annalists of 
the Crusades mention its site in the fork of two 
vallevs, as we find it. Benjamin of ‘Tudela (1. pb. 
1173) speaks of “the great spring of Shilvach 
which runs into the brook Kedron’ (Asher’s ed. 
vol. 1. p. 71); and he mentions “a large building 


um it” (Sy), which he says was erected in the 
days of his fathers. Is it of this building that the 
present ruined pillars are the relies? Caumont (A. 
D. 1418) speaks of the Volley of Siloah, © ou est 
le fontevne ou le (sec) vierze Marie lavoit les dra- 
pellez de som enfant.”” and of the fountain of Si- 
luam as close at hand (Veyrge doultremer en 
JSherusidem, ete., Varia edition, p. 68). Felix 
Fabri (A. p. 1484) describes Siloam at some 
lenyth, and seems to have attempted to enter the 
subterraneous passave; but failed, and retreated in 
dismay after tilling his flasks with its eve-healing 
water. Arnold von Tlartt (A. p. 1496) also identi- 
fies the spot (Mie Peyerfuhrt, p. 186, Col. ed). 
After this, the references to Siloam are inuumera- 
ble; nor do they, with one or two exceptions, vary 
in their location of it. We hardly nevded these 
testitmenies to enable us to fix the site, thouzh 
sone toporriphers have rested on these entirely. 
Scripture, it it does not actually set it down in the 
mouth of the Tyropuon as Josephus does, brings 
us very near it. both in Nehemiah and St. Juhn. 
The rewder who conpares Neh. iii 15 with Neh. 
xii. 37, will find that the pool of Siloah, the Foun- 
tain Grate, the stairs of the city of David, the wall 
above the house of David, the Water Gate, and the 
king’s wardens, were all near each other. ‘The Evan- 
gelist’s narrative regarding the blind man, whose 
eyes the Lord miraculously opened, when carefully 


- 





@ Strabo's statement js that Jerusalem itself was 
rocky but well watered (evvépoyv), but all the region 
sround was barreo and waterless (Aumpay nai dv- 
Sp0r), 0. xvi. ch. 2, sect. 35. 
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examined, leads us to the conclusion that Siloam 
was somewhere in the neighborhood of the Temple. 
The Rabbinical traditions, or dtsfories, as they 
doubtless are in many cases, frequently refer to 
Siloam in connection with the Temple service. It 
was to Siloam that the Levite was sent with the 
golden pitcher on the * last and great day of the 
feast” of ‘Tabernacles; it was from Siloam that he 
brought the water which was then poured over the 
sacrifice, in memory of the water from the rock of 
Rephidin; and it was to this Siloam water that 
the Lord puinted when He stuod in the Teniple on 
that day and cried, “If any man thirst, let him 
come unto me and drink.”’ 

The Lord sent the blind man to wash, not in, 
as our version has it, but af (eis) the poul of Si- 
lua; © for it was the clay from his eyes that was 
to be washed off; and the Evanyelist is careful to 
throw in a remark, not for the purpose of telling 
us that Siloam meant an * aqueduct,’ as some 
think, but to give higher significance to the mira- 
cle. “(10 wash at Siloam,’ was the command; 
the Evangelist adds, * which is by interpretation. 
SENT.” On the inner meaning here — the paral- 
lelism between “the Sent One" (Luke iv. 18; 
Juhn x. $6) and «the Sent water,” the missioned 
One and the missioued pool, we say nothing far- 
ther than what St. Basil said well, in his exposition 
of the 8th of Isaiah, ris ody 6 arecraAduevos Kal 
ayopnr) péewv; 4 wepl ov elpnrat. KUupios améa- 
TAAKE ne. Kal wad, ovK épige: oVSE Kpavyacet } 
That “Sent is the natural interpretation is evi- 
dent, not simply from the word itself, but’ from 


| 

other passaes where mu is used in connection 
with water, as Job v. 10, “he sendeth waters upon 
the fields;"’ and lez. xxxi. 4, “she sent out her 
little rivers unto all the trees of the field.” ‘The 
Talmudiyts coincide with the Evangelist, and say 
that Shiloach was so called because it sent forth its 
waters to water the gardens (Levi's Lingua Sa- 
cra). We may add Homer's line: — 

"Evynpap 8 és reixos ie poor (Il. xii. 25), 

A little way below the Jewish burying-ground, 
but on the opposite side of the valley, where the 
Kedron turns slizhtly westward, and widens itself 
considerably, is the fountain of the Virgin, or 
(ie ed- Dera, near the bevinuing of that xaddle- 
shaped projection of the Temple-hill supposed to 
be the Ories of the Bible, and the Ophkdas of Jo- 
sephus.  [MN-RoGreL.} At the back part of this 
fountain a subterraneous passaye begins, through 
which the water Hows, and through which a man 
nav make his way, as did Robinson and Barclay, 
sonetines walking erect, sometimes stooping, some- 
times kneeling, and sometimes crawling, to Siloam. 
This rocky conduit, which twists considerably, but 
keeps. in general, a southwesterly direction. is, ac- 
cording to Robinson, 1,750) feet long, while the 
alirect distance between Silda and Um ed-Deray 
is only a little above 1,200 feet. In former days 
this passave was evidently deeper, as its bed is sand 
Res some depth, which has been accumulating for 
aves. This conduit has had tributaries, which 
have formerly sent their waters down from the city 
pools or Temple-wells to swell Siluam. Barclay 
5 “In exploring the subterraneous channel 





h See Wolfit Cura, ete. Or eis geta its forve from 
Uraye, vias coming between the verb and its prepo- 
sition, parentneticaily, “Go to the pool and wash 
thine eyes there.’ 
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conveying the water from the Virgin's Fount to | Fount] till the coming down of the waters, I soon 
Siloam. I discovered a similar channel entering | found several widely separated places where it 
from the north, a few yards from its commence- | gained admittance, besides the opening under the 
ment; and on tracing it up near the Mugrabin | steps, where alone it had formerly been supposed 
Gate, where it became so choked with rubhish that | to enter. 1 then observed a large opening entering 
it could be traversed no farther, I there found it | the roeck-hewn channel, just below the pool, which, 
turn to the west, in the direction of the south end | though once a copious tributary, is now dry. Being 
of the cleft or saddle of Zion; and if this channel too much choked with tessere and rubbish to be 
was not constructed for the purpose of conveying | penetrated far, I carefully noted its position and 
to Siloam the surplus waters of Hezekiah's aque- | bearing, and, on searching for it above, soon identi- 
duct, | am unable to suggest any purpose to which | fied it on the exterior, where it assumed an upward 
it could have been applied" (City of the Great direction towards the Temple, and, entering through 
King, p. 309). In another place he tells us some- | a breach, traversed it for nearly a thousand feet. 
thing more: “ Having loitered in the pool [Virgin's | sometimes erect, sometimes bending, sometimes 
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Pool of Siloam, looking north. From a sketch by Rev. 8. C. Malan. 


inching my way snake-fashion, till at last I reached | supply of water, not from Moriah, but from Zion” 
&@ point near the wall where I heard the donkeys | (City, p. 523). ! 

tripping along over my head. I was satisfied, on| This conduit enters Siloam at the northwest 
subsequently locating our course above ground with angle; or rather enters a small rock-cut chamber 
the theodolite, that this canal derived its former, which forms the vestibule of Siloam, about five or 





——_ _________ 


a * Lieut. Warren’s researches have shown that) a thousand feet,” is, according to Warren, “ the main 
Dr. Barclay was singularly mistaken in the statements drain of the town, which is built of masonry, and 
here quoted. The subterranean passage connected | generally only a few feet below the surface of the made 
with the aqueduct and pool, which the latter supposed earth.” The subterranean passage, moreover, was not, 
he had "identified on the exterior,” was ascertained as Barclay supposed, a tributary to the fountain, but 
by the latter to be about 40 feet below the surface of a conduit to a shaft, of which, as explored by War- 
the rock. The passage which Barclay mistook for this, reu, some account is given at the end of this article 
and entering from the exterior, ‘ traversed it for nearly (Amer. ed.). 8. W. 
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six feet broad. To this you descend by a few rude 
steps, under which the water pours itself into the 
main pool (Narrative of Misswn to the Jetca, vol. 
i. p. 207). This pool is oblong; eighteen paces in 
length according to Lafi (Vieggio al Santo Sepol- 
cro, A. b. 1678); fifty feet according to Barclay; 
and fifty-three according to Robinson. It is eigh- 
teen feet broad, and nineteen feet deep. according 
to Kobinson; but Barclay gives a more minute 
Measureinent, * fourteen and a half at the lower 
(eastern) end, and seventeen at the upper; its 
western end side being somewhat bent; it is eigh- 
teen and a half in depth, byt never filled, the 
water either passing directly through, or being 
maintained at a depth of three or four feet; this 
is etlected by leaving open or closing (with a few 
handtuls of weeds at the present day, but formerly 
by a flood-gate) an aperture at the bottom; at a 
height of three or four feet from the bottom, its 
dimensions become enlarged a few feet, and the 
water, attaining this level, fulls through an aper- 
ture at its lower end, into an eduef, subterranean 
at first, but soon appearing in a deep ditch under 
the perpendicular cliff of Ophel, and is received 
into a few small reservoirs and troughs" ( (ity, p. 
524). 

The small basin at the west end, which we have 
described, is what some old travellers call © the 
fountain of Siloe’ (F. Fudbri, vol. i. p. 420). En 
front of this,’ Fabri goes on, “there is a bath sur- 
rounded by walls and buttresses, like a cloister, 
and the arches of these buttresses are supported 
by marble pillars," which pillars he athrms to be 
the remains of a monastery built above the pool. 
The present pool is a ruin, with no moss or ivy to 
make it romantic; its sides falling in; its pillars 
broken; ita stair a fragment; its walls giving way; 
the edge of every stone worn round or sharp by 
time: in some parts mere debris, once Siloam, 
now, like the city which overhung it, a heap; 
thouvh around its edges, « wild flowers, and, amony 
other plants, the cuper-tree, grow luxuriantly " 
(Marratice of Mission, vol. i. p. 207). The gray 
crumbling limestone of the stone (as well as of the 
surrounding rocks, which are almost verdurelessa) 
gives a pour and worn-out aspect to this venerable 
relic. ‘The present pool is not the original build- 
ing; the work of crusaders it may be; perhaps 
even improved by Saladin, whose atlection for wells 
and pouls led him to care for all these things; 
perhaps the work of later days. Yet the spot is 
the sane. Above it rises the high rock, and be- 
yond it the city wall; while eastward and south- 
ward the verdure of gardens relieves the gray 
monotony of the scene, and beyond these the 
Kedron vale, overshadowed by the third of the 
three heizlits of Olivet, “the mount of vorruption 
(1 KR. xi. 7; 2 K. xxiii. 13), with the village of 
Sdwdn jutting out over its lower slope, and look- 
ing into the peol from which it takes its name and 
draws its water. 

This pool, which we may call the secon, seems 
anciently to have poured its waters into a (hird, 
betore it proceeded to water the roval gardens. 
This third is perhaps that which Josephus calls 
“Solomon's pool’? (B. J. v. 4, § 2). and which 
Nehemiah calls “the King's pool’? (ii 14); for 
this must hive been somewhere about * the king's 
garden” (Josephus’s BagiAiwds wapd8ecos, Ant. 
vil. 14, § 4); and we know that this was by “the 
wall of the pool of Siloab”’ (iii. 15). The Anto- 
uine Itinerary speaks of it in connection with 
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Siloa, as “alia piscina grandis foras."’ It is now 
known as the Birket el-Hamra, and may be per- 
haps some five times the size of Burket es-Silwan, 
Barclay speaks of it merely as a ‘depressed fig- 
yard; "’ but one would like to see it cleared out. 
Siloam is in Scripture always called a pool. It 


is not an Cah, that is, a marsh-pool (Is. xxxv. 7); 
nor a M2, a natural hollow or pit (Is. xxx. 14); 
nor a 77/77), a natural gathering of water (Gen. 
i. 10; Is. xxii. 11); nora “WS2, a well (Gen. xvi. 
/14); nora 2, a pit (Lev. xi. 36); nor an }°Y, 


|a spring (Gen. xvi. 7); but a PTI, a regularly- 
‘built pool or tank (2 K. xx. 20; Neh. iii. 15; Eccl. 
ii. 6). This last word is still retained in the 
Arabic, as any traveller or reader of travels knows. 
While Nehemiah calls it a pool, Isaiah merely 
speaks of it as “the waters of Shiloah;'’ while the 
New Testament gives coAuuBhOpa, and Josephus 
anyh. The Rabbis and Jewish travellers call it 
a fuuntain; in which they are sometimes followed 
by the European travellers of all ages, though 
more generally they give us piscina, natatoria, and 
stagnum. 

It is the least of all the Jerusalem pools; hardly 
the sixth part of the Birket eb Mamilla; hardly 
the tenth of the Birkel es-Sultun, or of the lowest 
of the three pools of Solomon at el- Burak. Yet 
it is a sacred spot, even to the Moslem; much more 
to the Jew; for not only from it was the water 
taken at the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, but the water 
ifor the ashes of the red heifer (Dachs's Tula. Babyl. 
p. 380). Jewish tradition makes Gihon and Si- 
loam one (Lightfoot, Cent. Chor. in Matt. p. 513 
Schwarz, p. 205), as if Gihon were “the bursting 


forth’ (TT°2, to break out), and Siloam the re- 
ceptacle of the waters “sent.’’ If this were the 
case, it mivzht be into Siloam, through one of the 
many subterranean aqueducts with which Jerusa- 
lem abounds, and one of which probably went down 
the Fyropeeon, that Hezekiah turned the waters on 
the other side of the city, when he «stepped the 
upper watercourse of Gihon, and brought it straight 
down to the west side of the city of David '"’ (2 
Chr. xxxii. 30). 


ne | 


The rush of water down these conduits is re- 
ferred to by Jerome (“per terrarum concava et 
antra saxi durissimi cum) magno sonitu venit,"’ Jn 
/s. vill. 6), as heard in his day, showing that the 
water was more abundant then than now. The 
intermittent character of Siloam. is also noticed by 
chim; but in a locality: perforated by so many 
faqueducts, and supplied by so many large wells 
cand secret springs (not to speak of the discharge 
of the great city-buths), this irregular flow is easily 
accounted for, both by the direct and the siphonic 
action of the water. How this nutural intermit- 
tency of Siluam could be made identical with the 
miraculous troubling of Bethesda (John v. 4) one 
dues not see. The lack of water in the pool now 
is no proof that there was not the great abundance 
of which Josephus speaks (4. J. v. 4, § 1); and as 
to the ‘sweetness’ he speaks of, like the ‘aque 
dulces ** of Virgil (Georg. iv. 61), or the Old Testa- 
ment [UN (Ex. xv. 25), which is used both in 
reference to the sweetness of the Marah waters 


(Ex. xv. 25), and of the “stolen waters’’ of the 
fuolish woman (Prov. ix. 17), it simply means 
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fresh or pleasant in opposition to bitter ("%: 
mixpos)- 3 

e expression in Isaiah, “‘ waters of Shiloah 
that go softly,” seems to point to the slender 
rivulet, flowing gently, though once very profusely, 
out of Siloam into the lower breadth of level, where 
the king's gardens, or “royal paradise,” stood, 
and which is still the greenest spot about the Holy 
City, reclaimed from sterility into a fair oasis of 
olive-groves, fig-trees, pomegranates, etc., by the 
tiny rill which flows out of Siloam. <A winter- 
torrent, like the Kedron, or a swelling river like 
the Euphrates, carries havoc with it, by sweeping 
off soil, trees, and terraces; but this Siloam-fed rill 
flows softly, fertilizing and beautifying the region 
through which it passes. As the Euphrates is used 
by the prophet as the symbol of the wasting sweep 
of the Assyrian king, so Siloam is taken as the 
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dens,” which are watered by the Pool. 
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type of the calm prosperity of Israel under Mes- 
sianic rule, when “ the desert rejoices and blossoms 


as the rose.” The word softly or secretly (tas) 


does not seem to refer to the secret transmission 
of the waters through the tributary viaducts, but, 
like Ovid's “ molles aque," “ blanda aque,”’ and 
Catullus’ “ molle flumen,”’ to the quiet gentleness 
with which the rivulet steals on its mission of 
beneficence, through the gardens of the king. Thus 
‘ Siloah’s brook ’’ of Milton, and “cool Siloam's 
shady rill,” are not mere poetical fancies. The 
“fountain ’’ and the “ pool,” and the « rill" of 
Siloam, are all visible to this day, each doing its 
old work beneath the high rock of Moriah, and 
almost beneath the shadow of the Temple wall. 
Kast of the Kedron, right opposite the rough 
gray slope extending between Deraj and Sihodn, 
| above the kitchen-gardens watered by Siloam which 








The Village of Silwan (Siloam), and the lower part of the Valley of the Kedron, showing the ‘ King’s Gar- 
The background is the highlands of Judah. The view is from 3 


photograph by James Graham, Ksq., taken from beneath the 8. wall of the Haram. 


supply Jerusalem with vegetables, is the village 
which takes its name from the pool, — Ke/r- 
Siwdn. At Deray the Kedron is narrow, and the 
village is very near the fountain. Hence it is to 
it rather than to the pool that the villagers gen- 
erally betake themselves for water. For as the 
Kedron widens considerably in its progress south- 
ward, the Ae/r is at some little distance from the 
Birkeh. This village is unmentioned in ancient 
times; perhaps it did not exist. It is a wretched 
place for filth and irregularity; its square hovels 


all huddled together like the lairs of wild beasts, | 


or rather like the tombs and caves in which savaves 
or demoniacs may be supposed to dwell. It lies 
near the foot of the third or southern height of 
Olivet; and in all likelihood marks the spot of the 
idol-shrines which Solomon built to Chemosh, and 
Ashtoreth and Milcom. This was “ the mount of 


| corruption” (2 K. xxiii. 13), the hill that is before 
(east; before in Hebrew geography means erst) 
Jerusalem (1 K. xi. 7); and these “ abominations 
of the Moabites, Zidonians, and Ammonites” were 
built on “the right hand of the mount,” that is, 
the southern part of it. T hig is the “ opprobrious 
hill” of Milton (Par. L. b. i. 403): the mons 
_offensionis ”’ of the Vulgate and of early travellers; 
the Moo6d@ of the Sept. (see Keil On Kings); and 
the Berg des Ergernisses of German maps. In 
'Ramboux’ singular volume of lithographs (Col. 
1858) of Jerusalem and its Holy Places, in imita- 
'tion of the antique, there is a sketch of an old 
| monolith tomb in the village of Silda, which few 
travellers have noticed, but of which De Saulcy has 
peas us both a cut and a description (vol. ii. p. 
215); setting it down as a relic of Jebusite work- 
manship. One would like to know more about 
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this village and about the pedigree of its inhab- 
itante.¢ H. B. 
® The rock-cut passage between the Fountain 
of the Virgin and Siloam was traversed and care- 
fully surveyed by Lieut. Warren. He found two 
passages leading into it from the northwest, the 
largest being about 50 feet from the entrance to 
the pool. [t was filled with hard mud, the deposit 
of centuries, which with much ditticulty was dug 
out and carried through the passage and pool, and 
up the steps to the outside. At the end of 17 feet 
he reached a shaft leading upwards for more than 
40 feet, with smooth sides, cut out of the solid 
rock, and averaging 6 feet in lenvth and 4 in 
width. By coustructing a scaffolding with three 
landings he mounted to the top. In the masonry 
overhanging it he found an iron ring, through which 
a rope micht have passed, and from this he inferred 
that the shaft was “the ancient draw-well of 
Ophel.”” Connected with it, near the top, he dis- 
covered and explored extended passazes and cham- 
bers cut in the rock, and found glass lamps of 
curious construction and water-vessels of red pot- 
tery, showing that the place had “evidently been 
used as a refnye.”’ ‘The other passage, 40 feet from 
the entrance, extended but 9 feet. Lieut. W. also 
excavated 4 feet under the lowest step of the Vir- 
gin’s Fount, to ascertain the source of supply, and 
reached a hard substance, “either miuwonry or 
rock.”’ but iu that depth of water could proceed no 
further. ‘ The other puint of entrance of the water 
is a deep hole in the middle of the pool, at which 
nothing can be done.”” Warren is inclined to the 
belief, contrary to Barclay, that there is a con- 
nection between the AMrammam esh-Shefa and the 
Virgin's Fount; but the point is not yet ascer- 
tained. S. W. 
SILO’AM, TOWER IN. (‘O rupyos ev rq 
ZaAwdu, Luke xiii. 4.) Of this we know nothing 
definitely bevond these words of the Lord. Of the 
tower or its fall no historian gives us any account; 
and whether it was a tower in connection with the 
pool, or whether “in Siloam " refers to the valley 
near, we cannot say. There were fortifications hard 
hy, for of Jothain we read, “on the wall of Ophel 
he built much’? (2 Chr. xxvii. 3); and of Manasseh 
that * he compassed about Ophel” (tid. xxxiii. 
14); and, in connection with Ophel, there is men- 
tion made of a tower Ghat licth out (Neh. iii 
26); and there is no unlikelihood in connecting 
this projecting tower with the tower in Siloam, 


while one may be almost excused for the conjecture | 
that its proccttiun was the cause of its ultimate: 


fil. H. B. 
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SILVA/’NUS. § (Siuas.] 


‘SILVER (F\22, ceseph). In very early times, 
according to the Bible, silver was used for orna- 
ments (Gen. xxiv. 63), for cups (Gen. xliv. 2), for 
the suckets of the pillars of the Tabernacle (Ex. xxvi. 
19, &c.), their hooks and fillets, or rods (Iex. xxvii. 
10), and their capitals (Ex. xxxvili. 17); for dishes, 
or chargers. and bowls (Num. vii. 13), trumpets 
(Num. x. 2), candlesticks (1 Chr. xxviii. 15), tables 
(1 Chr. xxviii. 16), basins (1 Chr. xxviii. 17), chains 
(Is. xl. 19), the settinys of ornaments (Prov. xxv. 
11), studs (Cant. i. 11), and crowns (Zech. vi. 11). 
Images for idolatrous worship were made of silver 
or overlaid with it (lex. xx. 2; [os. xiii. 2; Hab. 
ii. 19; Bar. vi. 39 [or pist. of Jer. 39]), and the 
manufacture of silver shrines for Diana was a trade 
in Ephesus (Acts xix. 24) [DEMErkivs.] But 
its chief use was as a medium of exchanve, and 
throuzhout the O. ‘T. we find cesepi, © silver,’ used 
for money, lke the Fr. argent. To this yeneral 
usave there is but one exception. (See METALS, 
iii, 1910.) Vessels and ornaments of gold and 
slver were common in Egypt in the times of 
Osirtasen [. and Thothmes ILL, the contemporaries 
of Joseph and Moses (Wilkinson, sluc. Ag. iii. 225). 
In the Homeric pvems we find indications of the 
constant application of silver to purposes of orua- 
ment and luxury. It was used tor basins (Qu. i. 
187, iv. 53), woblets (//. xxiii. 741), baskets (Od. 
iv. 125), coffers (/l. xviii. 413), sword-hilts (/0 i. 
219; Ord. viii. 404), door-handles (Qiu. i. 442), and 
clasps for the yreaves (/l. iii, 331). Door-posts 
( Od. vii. 89) and lintels (Ord. vii. 90) vlittered with 
silver ornaments: baths (Od. iv. 128), tables (O:d. 
x. 353), bows (/1. i. 49, xxiv. 605), scabbards (/d, 
xi. 31), sword-belts (//. xviii. 598), belts for the 
shield (/d. xviii. 480), chariot-poles (//. v. 720) and 
the naves of wheels (// v. 729) were adorned with 
silver; women braided their hair with silver-thread 
(/l. xvii. 52), and cords appear to have been made 
of it (Od x. 24); while we constantly find that 
swords (/l. ii. 43, xxiii. 807) and sword-belts (/0 
xi. 257), throues, or chairs of state (0.4. vili. 65), 
and bedsteads (Ord. xxiii. 200) were studded with 
silver. ‘Thetis of the silver feet was probably so 
called from the silver ornaments on her sandals 
(/1. 1. 538). The practice of overlaying silver with 
gold, referred to in Homer (Od. vi. 232, xxiii. 159), 
is nowhere mentioned in the Bible, though inferior 
materials were covered with silver (Prov. xxvi. 25). 

Silver was brought to Solomon from Arabia 
(2 Chr. ix. 14) and from Tarshish (2 Chr. ix. 21), 
which supplied the markets of Tyre (itz. xxvii. 12). 
From ‘larshish it came in the form of plates (Jer. 
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a * The later publication of the Orinance Surcey| A large portion of the quarrying at Siloawn has been 
of Jerusalem (Lond. 1855) enables us to satixfy in parti in the ‘missal’ beds, and throughout the villuge the 


thia curiosity. 


* Katering Siloam on the north, there | deep vertical cuts made by the quarrymen may be 


is on the left a high clitf, which bears evident sizos) seen exactly corresponding to those found in all the 


of having been worked as a quarry ; 
hand side is the curious monolith with the henvy 
Egyptian cornice ; 
flat, but the interior is sloping like a tent; 


on the right) quarries ; steps cut in the rock lead to dillereut parts 


ofthe village; first made for the convenience of the 


the exterior of the cliff is quite} workmen, they have now been made to serve as streets. 
in froot} There sre a few tombs io the village, but not as many 


is a small cistern. The present village of Siloam oc-; as has genoerally been supposed. The state ot the 
cupies the site of an old quarry ; the houses are often!) houses aud streets was worse than anything seen about 
made simply by the walling up of the excavation, and | Jerusalem, and they were swarming with vermin ; still 
sometimes they cling on the scarped fice of the rock: | the villaye is highly joteresting, and deserves more 
one excavation was of considerable extent, and ainilar! notice from travellera than has generally been be- 
fn character to that near the Damuscus gate, though , stowed upon it” (p. 64 f.). 

not nearly so lance ; several pillars were left to sustain For some very recent discoveries which seem to | 
the roof. The stone from this quarry is ‘malaki’| connect Siloam with Zante see in the latter name 
of a very soft kind; higher up, by the monulith, a; (Amer. ed. ). H. 
“miasaJ,' and the upper bed of ‘ malaki’ are found. | 
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x. 9), like those on which the sacred books of the 
Singhalese are written to this day (‘Tennent’s Cey- 
lon, ii. 102). The silver bowl given as a prize by 
Achilles was the work of Sidonian artists (/d. xxiii. 
743; comp. Od. iv. 618). In Homer (/0. ii. 857), 
Alvhbe is called the birthplace of silver, and was 
probably celebrated for its mines. But Spain ap- 
pears to have been the chief source whence silver 
was obtained by the ancients. (MINES, iii. 1939 6.] 
Possibly the hills of Palestine may have afforded 
some supply of this metal. “ When Volney was 
among the Druses, it was mentioned to him that 
an ore affording silver and lead had been discovered 
on the declivity of a hill in Lebanon” (Ritto, Phys. 
Hist. of Palestine, p. 73). 

For an account of the knowledge of obtaining 
and refining silver possessed by the ancient He- 
brews, see the articles LEAD and Mines. The 
whole operation of mining is vividly depicted in 
Job xxviii. 1-11; and the process of purifving 
metals is frequently alluded to (Ps. xii. 6; Prov. 
xxv. 4), while it is described with some minuteness 
in Ez. xxii. 20-22. Silver mixed with alloy is re- 
ferred to in Jer. vi. 30, and a finer kind. either 
purer in itself, or more thoroughly purified, is men- 
tioned in Prov. viii. 19. W. A. W. 


SILVERLINGS (FDS: > GikAos: argenteus, 
siclus understood), a word used once only in the 
A. V. (Is. vii. 23), as a translation of the He- 
brew word ceseph, elsewhere rendered “ silver’ or 
“money.” [PiECK OF SILVER. ] k. 8. P. 

SIMALCU’E ({Kom.] EiuvaAwoval; [Sin. 
IuaAdnove ; Alex.) Xivuadrnoun s (Comp. Ziuad- 
kove:} Emalchuel, Mulchus: MdAxos, Joseph.), 
an Arabian chief who had charge of Antiochus, the 
young son of Alexander Balas, before he was put 
forward by Tryphon as a claimant to the Syrian 
throne (1 Mace. xi. 39), [ANriocits VI., vol. 
i. p. 117.] According to Diodorus (Aelog. xxxii. 1) 
the name of the chief was Diocles, though in an- 
other place (F'ritg. xxi. Miiller) he calls him Jam- 
blichus. The name evidently contains the element 
Melek, “king,” but the original form is uncertain 
(comp. Grotius and Grimm on 1 Mace. /. c.). 

B. F. W. 


SIM’EON (yw [a hearing, listening): 
Zuuewy; [in 1 Chr. iv. 24, Rom. Zeuedy (mis- 
print? Vat. Alex. here as elsewhere Supewy):] 
Semen), ‘Fhe second of Jacob's sons by Leah. 
His birth is recorded in Gen. xxix. 33, and in the 
explanation there given of the name, it is derived | 
froin the rvot shame’, to hear ¢— «+ Jehovah hath 
heard (sidie’) that IT was hated.’ 2... and she 
called his name Shime’on.”’® This metaphor is 
not carried on (as in the case of some of the other 
names) in Jacob's Blessing; and in that of Moses 
all mention of Simeon is omitted. 

The first. group of Jacob's children consists, be- 
sides Simeon, of the three other sons of Leah — 
Reuben, Levi, Judah. With each of these Simeon 
is mentioned in some connection. “ As Reuben 
and Simeon are mine,"’ says Jacob, 80 shall Jo- 


@ Furst (Hanidwo. ii. ” @ Fiirst (Hanswb. if. 472) inclines to the interpreta. inclines to the interpreta- 
tion ‘ famous" (ruAmretcher), Redslob (Aletest. Na- 
men, 93), on the other hand, adopting the Arubic 


“~~ ae 


root oom considers the name to mean “sons of 


bondage ”’ or *tbondmen.” 


SIMEON 


seph’s sons Ephraim and Manasseh be mine" (Gen. 
xlviii. 5). With Levi, Simeon was associated in 
the massacre of the Shechemites (xxxiv. 25)—a 
deed which drew on them the remonstrance of their 
father (ver. 30), and perhaps ¢ also his dying curse 
(xlix. 5-7). With Judah the connection was drawn 
still closer. He and Simeon not only “ went up” 
together, side by side, in the forefront of the nation, 
to the conquest of the south of the Holy Land 
(Judg. i. 3, 17), but their allotments lay together 
in a more special manner than those of the other 
tribes, something in the same manner as Benjamin 
and Ephraim. Besides the massacre of Shechem 
—a deed not to be judged of by the standards of 
a more civilized and less violent age, and, when 
fairly estimated, not altogether discreditable to ita 
perpetrators — the only personal incident related 
of Simeon is the fact of his being selected by Jo- 
seph, without any reason given or implied, as the 
hostage for the appearance of Benjamin (Gen. xiii. 
19, 24. 36; xliii. 23). 

These slit traits are characteristically amplified 
in the Jewish traditions. In the Targum Pseudo- 
jenathan it is Simeon and Levi who are the ene- 
nies of the lad Joseph. It is they who counsel his 
being killed, and Simeon binds him before he is 
lowered into the well at Dothan. (See further 
details in Fabricus, Cod. Pseud. i. 535.) Hence 
Joseph’ s selection of him as the hostage, his bind- 
ing and incarceration. Inthe Midrash the strength 
of Simeon is 30 prodivious that the FE “cyptians are 
unable to cope with him, and his binding is only 
accomplished at length by the intervention of Ma- 
nasseh, who acts as the huuse-steward and inter- 
preter of Joseph. His powers are so vreat that. at 
the mere roar of his voice 70 valiant Egyptians fall 
at his feet and break their teeth (Weil, Bid. Leg. 
88). In the “Testament of Simeon "’ his fierce 
ness and implacability are put prominently forward, 
ant he dies warning his children against the indul- 
vence of such passions (Fabricius, Cod. Pseudep. i. 
533-543). 

The chief families of the tribe are mentioned in 
the lists of Gen. xlvi. (10), in which one of them, 
hearing the name of Shaul (Saul), is specified as 
“the son of the Canaanitess  — Num. xxvi. (12- 
14), and 1 Chr. iv. (24-45). To the latter passage 
(ver. 27) it is mentioned that the fannaly of one of 
the heads of the tribe “had not many children, 
neither did they multiply like to the children of 
Judah.” This appears to have been the case not 
vonly with one family but with the whole tribe. At 
‘the census at Sinai Simeon numbered 99,300 fight- 
Hinge men (Num. i. 23). It was then the Most nu- 
merous but two, Judah and Dan alone exceeding 
it; but when the secund census was taken, at Shit- 
E the numbers had fallen to 22.200, and it was 
| 





the weakest of all the tribes. This was no doubt 
partly due to the recent mortality following the 
idolatry of Peor, in which the tribe of Simeon ap- 
pears to have taken a prominent share, but there 
must have been other causes which have escaped 
hiention. 

‘The connection between Simeon and Levi im- 





b The name ia given in this its more correct form 
in the A. V. in connection with a later Israelite jo 
Ezr. x. 31. 

c It is by no means certain that Jacob's words al- 
lude to the transaction at Shechem. They appear 
rather to refer to some other act of the brothers which 

has escaped direct record. 
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plied in the Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 5-7), has 
been already adverted to. The passage relating to 
them is thus rendered : — 


Shimeon and Levi are brethren,2 
Instruments of violence are their machinatigns (or 
their” swords). 

Into thetr secret council come not my soul ! 
Unto their aszembly join not mine honor! 
For iu their wrath they slew a man, 
Aud in their self-will they houghed an ¢ ox. 
Cursed be their wrath, for it is fierce, 
Aud their anger, for it is cruel! 

1 will divide them jin Jacob, 

And scatter them in Israel. 


The terms of this denunciation seem to imply a 
closer bound of union between Sitneon and Levi, 
and more violent and continued exploits performed 
under that bond, than now remain on record. ‘The 
expressions of the closing lines also seem to necessi- 
tate a more advanced condition of fhe nation of 
Israel than it could have attained at the time of 
the death of the father of the individual patriarchs. 
Takiny it however to be what it purports, an actual 
prediction by the individual Jacob (and, in the 
present state of our knowledge, however doubttul 
this may he, no other conclusion can be safely ar- 
rived at), it bas been often pointed out how ditter- 
ently the same sentence was accomplished in the 
cases of the two tribes. Both were “divided” 
and “scattered.” But how differently! ‘The dis- 
persion of the Levites arose from their holding the 
post of honor in the nation, and being spread, for 
the purposes of education and worship, broadcast 
over the face of the country. In the case of Sim- 
eon the dispersion seems to have arisen from sume 
corrupting element in the tribe itself, which first 
reduced its numbers, and at last drove it from its 
allotted seat in the country — not, as Dan, because 
it conld not, but because it would not stay — and 
thus in the end caused it to dwindle and disappear 
entirely. 

The non-appearance of Simeon's name in the 
Blessing of Moses (Deut. xxxiii. 64) may be ex- 
plained in two ways. On the assumption that the 
Blessing was actually pronounced in its present 
form: by Moses, the omission may be due to his 
displeasure at the misbehavior of the tribe at Shit- 
tim. On the assumption that the Blessing, or 
this portion of it, is a composition of later date, 
then it may be due to the fact of the tribe having 
by that time vanished from the Holy Land. The 
latter of these is the explanation commonly adopted. 

During the journey throuch the wilderness Sim- 
eon was a member of the camp which marched on 


—_- 


@ The word is EYTTN, meaning “ brothers ” in the 
fullest, strictest sense. In the Targ. Pseudojon. it is 
rendered achin telamin, brothers of the wonib.” i 

d Identified by some (Jerome, Talmud, ete.) with | 
the Greek payatpa. The “ habitations” of the A. V. 
is derived from Kimchi, but is not countenanced by 
later echolars. 

c¢ A. V. * digged down a wall;'’ following Onkelos, 


who renda “W) = “V0, “a town, a wall.” 

d The Alexandrine MS. of the LXX. adds Simeon’s 
name in this passage — * Let Reuben live and not die, 
and let Simeon be few in number.”’ In xo doing it 
differs not only from the Vatican MS. but also from 
the Hebrew text, to which this MS. usually adheres 
more closely than the Vatican does. The insertion is 
adopted in the Complutensian and Aldine editions of | 
the LXX., but does not appear in any of the other 
versions. 
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the south side of the Sacred Tent. His associates 
were Reuben and Gad — not his whole brothers, 
but the sons of Zilpah, Leah's maid. The head of 
the tribe at the time of the Exodus, was Shelumiel, 
son of Zurishaddai (Num. i. 6), ancestor of its 
one heroine, the intrepid Judith. [SALASADAT.] 
Among the spies Simeon was represented by Sha- 
phat son of Hori, «. e. Horite, a name which per- 
haps, like the ‘ Canaanitess’’ of the earlier list, 
reveals a trace of the lax tendencies which made 
the Simeonites an easy prey to the licentious rites 
of Peor, and ultimately destroyed the permanence 
of the tribe. At the division of the land his rep- 
resentative was Shemuel,¢ son of Ammihud. 

The connection between Judah and Simeon al- 
ready mentioned seems to have begun with the 
Conquest. Judah and the two Joseph-brethren 
were first served with the lion's share of the land; 
and then, the Canaanites having been sutticiently 
subdued to allow the Sacred Tent to be established 
without risk in the heart of the country, the work 
of dividing the remainder amongst the seven in- 
feriur tribes was proceeded with (Josh. xviii. 1-6). 
Benjamin had the first turn, then Simeon (xix. 1). 
By this time Judah had discovered that the tract 
allotted to him was too large (xix. 9), and also too 
much exposed on the west and south for even his 
great powersS ‘I'o Simeon accordingly was allotted 
a district out of the territory of his kinsman, on 
its southern frontier,g which contained eighteen or 
nineteen cities, with their villages, spread round 
the venerable well of Beer-sheba (Josh. xix. 1-8; 
1 Chr. iv. 28-33). Of these places, with the help 
of Judah, the Simeonites possessed themselves 
(Judy. i. 3, 17); and here they were found, doubt- 
less by Joab, residing in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
iv. 31). During his wandering life David must 
have been much amongst the Simeonites. In facet 
three of their cities are named in the list of those 
tu which he sent presents of the spoil of the Ama- 
lekites, and one (Ziklag) was his own private 4 
property. It is therefore remarkable that the num- 
hers of Simeon and Judah who attended his in- 
stallation as king at Hebron should have been so 
much below those of the other tribes (1) Chr. xii. 
23-37). Possibly it is due to the fact that the 
event was taking place in the heart of their own 
territory, at Hebron. This, however, will not ac- 
count for the curious fact that the warriors of 
Simeon (7,100) were more! numerous than those 
of Judah (6,800). After David's removal to Jeru- 
salem, the head of the tribe was Shephatiah son of 
Maachah (1 Chr. xxvii. 16). 

What part Simeon took at the time of the divis- 





e It is a curious cvincidence, though of course 
nothing more, that the scanty records of Simeon 
should disclose two names so illustrious in Isrnelite 
history as Saul and Samuel. 

J This is « different account to that supplied in 
Judg. i. The two are entirely distinct documents. 
That of Judges, from its fragminentary and abrupt 
character, has the appearance of being the more an- 
cient of the two. 

9 ‘The parte of Idumvzea which border on Arabia 
and Egypt * (Joseph. dat. v. 1, § 22). 

A It had been first taken from Simeon by the Philis- 
tines (1 Sam. xxvii. 6), if indeed he ever got possession 
of it. 

i Possibly because the Simeonites were warriors 
and nothing else, instead of husbauumen, etc., like 
the men of Judah. 
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ion of the kingdom we are not told. The tribe 
was probably not in a sufficiently strong or com- 
pact condition to have shown any northern tenden- 
cies, even had it entertained them. The only thing 
which can be interpreted into a trace of its having 
taken any part with the northern kingdom are the 
two casual notices of 2 Chr. xv. 9 and xxxiv. 6, 
which appear to imply the presence of Simeonites 
there in the reigns of Asa and Josiah. But this 
may have been merely a manifestation of that 
vagrant spirit which was a cause or a consequence 
of the prediction ascribed to Jacob. And on the 
other hand the definite statement of 1 Chr. iv. 41- 
43 (the date of which by Hezekiah's reign seems 
to show conclusively its southern origin) proves 
that at that time there were still some of them re- 
maining in the original seat of the tribe, and ac- 
tuated by all the warlike lawless spirit of their 
progenitor. This fragment of ancient chronicle 
relates two expeditions in search of more eligible 
territory. The first, under thirteen chieftains, 
leading doubtless a large body of followers, was 
made against the Hamites and the Mehunim,@ a 
powerful tribe of Bedouins, “at the entrance of 
Gedor at the east side of the ravine.’’ ‘The second 
was smaller, but more adventurous. Under the 
guidance of four chiefs a band of 500 undertook an 
expedition against the remnant of Amalek, who 
had taken refuge from the attacks of Saul or Da- 
vid, or some later pursuers, in the distant fast- 
nesses of Mount Seir. ‘The expedition was suc- 
cessful. They smote the Amalekites and took 
possession of their quarters; and they were still 
living there after the return of the Jews from 
Captivity, or whenever the First Book of Chroni- 
cles was edited in its present form. 

The audacity and intrepidity which seem to 
have characterized the founder of the tribe of 
Simeon are seen in their fullest force in the last of 
his descendants of whom there is any express men- 
tion in the Sacred Record. Whether the book 
which bears her name be a history or a historic 
romance, JUDITH will always remain one of the 
most prominent figures among the deliverers of her 
nation. Bethulia would almost seem to have been 
a Simeonite colony. QOzias, the chief man of the 
city, was a Simeunite (Jud. vi. 15), and so was 
Manasses the husband of Judith (viii. 2). She 
herself had the purest blood of the tribe in her 
veins. Her genealogy is traced up to Zurishad- 
dai (in the Greek form of the present text Salasa- 
dai, vili. 1), the head of the Simeonites at the time 
of their greatest power. She nerves herself for her 
tremendous exploit by a prayer to “ the Lord God 
of her father Simeon"? and by recalling in the 
most characteristic manner and in all their details 
the incidents of the massacre of Shechem (ix. 2). 

Simeon is named by Ezekiel (xlviii. 25) and the 
author of the Kook of the Revelation (vii. 7) in their 
catalogues of the restoration of Israel. The former 
removes the tribe from Judah and places it by the 
side of Benjamin. 

2. (Suuedy: Simeon.) A priest of the family 
of Joarib — or in its full form JEHOTARTIB — one 
of the ancestors of the Maceahees (1 Macc. ii. 1). 

3. Son of Juda and father of Levi in the gene- 
alogy of our Lord (Luke iii. 30). The Vat. Ms. 
gives the name Xiuedyv. [This is an error. — A.] 

4. [Sunon.] That is, Simon Peter (Acts xv. 





aA VY. "habitations.” See MeEHnuNn.. 
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14). The use of the Hebrew form of the name in 
this place is very characteristic of the speaker in 
whose mouth it occurs. It is found once ayain 
(2 Pet. i. 1), though here there is not the same 
unanimity in the MSS. Lachmann, with B, bere 
adopts “ Simon." G. 

5. [Suneon.] A devout Jew inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, who met the parents of our Lord in 
the Temple, took Him in his arms, and gave thanks 
for what he saw and knew of Jesus ({uke ii. 25- 
35). In the apocryphal Gospel of Nicodemus, Sim- 
eon is called a high-priest, and the narrative of our 
Lord’s descent into Hell is put into the mouths of 
Charinus and Lenthius, who are described as two 
sons of Simeon, who rose from the grave after 
Christ's resurrection (Matt. xxvii. 53) and_ related 
their story to Annas, Caiaphas, Nicodemus, Joseph, 
and Gamaliel. 

‘Rabban Simeon, whose grandmother was of the 
family of David, succeeded his father Hillel as pres- 
ident of the Sanhedrim about A. Dd. 13 (Otho, 
Lexicon Rabb. p. 697), and his son Gamaliel was 
the Pharisee at whose feet St. Paul was brought up 
(Acts xxii. 3). A Jewish writer specially notes 
that no record of this Simeon is preserved in the 
Mishna (Lightfoot, Hore Heb. Luke ii. 25). It 
has been conjectured that he (Prideaux, Connection, 
anno 37, Michaelis) or his grandson (Schottgen, 
Hore Heb. Luke ii. 235) of the same name, may 
be the Simeon of St. Luke. In favor of the iden- 
tity it is allered that the name, residence, time of 
life, and general character are the same in both 
cases; that the remarkable silence of the Mishna, 
and the counsel given by Gamaliel (Acts v. 38), 
countenance a suspicion of an inclination on the 
part of the family of the Rabban towards Christian- 
ity. On the other hand, it is argued that these 
facts fall far short of historical proof; and that 
Simeon was a very common name among the Jews, 
that St. Luke would never have introduced so cel- 
ebrated a character as the President of the Sanhe- 
drim merely as “‘a man in Jerusalem,”’ and that 
his son Gamaliel, after all, was educated as a }’har- 
isee. The question is discussed in Witsius, Mts- 
cellanea Sacra, i. 21, §§ 14-16. See also Wolf. Cs- 
re Philologice, Luke ii. 25, and Bibl Hebr. it 
682. W. T. B. 


* It is customary to speak of Simeon (Supewy) 
as aged; he may have been so, though the proof 
of this is by no means so explicit (Luke ii. 25, 29) 
as in the case of Zacharias (Luke i. 18) and of 
Anna the prophetess (ii. 36). Simeon’s language, 
« Now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace” 
(viv &woAvets Tov SovAdy gov), is simply declare 
tive, and not a prayer as some mistake it to be. 
The words which the Spirit prompted Simeon to 
utter, as he bleased the child Jesus and the par- 
ents, are remarkable for the breadth of Messianic 
view which they disclose. In his announcement 
of the universality of Christ's mission as destined 
to bless Gentiles as well as Jews, he seens to have 
gone forward as by a single step to the full teach- 
ing of the apostolic period (ii. 31, 32). There is a 
noticeable difference between his degree of illami- 
nation and that apparent in the songs of Elizabeth, 
Mary, and Zacharias. It has been justly remarked 
that they evince a rhetorical and psychulzical 
diversity which stamps as authentic this prelim- 
inary history of Christ in which they are found. 
Luke only records these discourses. H. 
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SIMON 


SIMON. [Studv: Simon.] A name of fre- 
quent occurrence in Jewish history in the post- 
Babylonian period. It is doubtful whether it was 
burrowed from the Greeks, with whom it was not 
uncommon, or whether it was a contraction of the 
Hebrew Shimeon. That the two names were re- 
garded as identical appears from 1 Mace. ii. 65. 
Perhaps the Hebrew name was thus slightly altered 
in order to render it identical with the (reek. 

L. Son of Mattathias. [MaccaBees, § 4, vol. 
ii. p. 1711.] 

2. Son of Onias the high-priest (lepeds éb ué- 
yas), whose eulogy closes the “ praise of famous 
men °’ in the book of Ecclesiasticus (ch. |.) [Ec- 
CLESLASTICUS, vol. i. p. 651.) Fritzsche, whose 
edition of Ecclesiasticus (F.ceg. Handb.) has ap- 
peared (1860) since the article referred to was writ- 
ten, maintains the common view that the reference 
is to Simon IL., but without bringing forward any 
new aryuinents to support it, though he strangely 
underrates the importance of Simon I. (the Just). 
Without Jaying undue stress upon the traditions 
which attached to this name (Herzfeld, Gesch. /sr. 
i. 195), it is evident that Simon the Just was pop- 
ularly rezarded as closing a period in Jewish his- 
tory, as the last teacher of “the Great Synagogue." 
Yet there is in fact a doubt to which Simon the 
title ‘the Just’? was given. Herzfeld (i. 377, 
378) has endeavored to prove that it belongs to Si- 
mon If., and not to Simon I., and in this he is fol- 
lowed by Jost (Gesch. d. Jwlenth. i. 95). The later 
Hebrew authorities, by whose help the question 
should be settled, are extremely unsatisfactory and 
confused (Jost, 110, &c.); and it appears better to 
adhere to the express testimony of Josephus, who 
identihes Simon I. with Simon the Just (Ant. xii. 
2, § 4, &.), than to follow the Talmudic traditions, 
which are notoriously untrustworthy in chronology. 
The legends are connected with the title, and Herz- 
feld and Jost both agree in supposing that the ref- 
erence in Ecclesiasticus is to Simon known as ‘‘ the 
Just,’’ though they believe this to be Simon II. 
(compare, for the Jewish anecdotes, Raphall's Hist. 
of Jeics, i. 115-124; Prideaux, Connection, ii. 1). 

3. ‘A governor of the Temple ”’ in the time of 
Seleucus Philopator, whose information ar to the 
treasures of the Temple led to the sacrilegious 
attempt of Heliodorus (2 Macc. iii. 4, &c.). After 


this attempt failed, through the interference of the 


high-priest Onias, Simon accused Onias of conspir- 
acy (iv. 1, 2), and a bloody feud arose between their 
two parties (iv.3). Onias appealed to the king, but 
nothing is known as to the result or the later his- 
tory of Simon. Considerable doubt exists as to the 
exact nature of the ottice which he held (xpoorarns 
row iepov, 2 Macc. iii. 4). Various interpretations 
are given by Grimm (Fxreg. Hanh. ad loc.). ‘The 
chief ditficulty lies in the fact that Simon is said to 
have been of ‘ the tribe of Benjamin ’’ (2 Mace. iii. 
4), while the earlier ‘‘ ruler of the house of God” 
(6 tryovmevos ofxov tov Beod (xuplov), 1 Chr. ix. 
11; 2 Chr. xxxi. 13; Jer. xx. 1) seems to have 
been always a priest, and the ‘captain of the 
Temple"’ (orpariyds rou iepov, Luke xxii. 4, with 
Lightfoot’s note ; Acts iv. 1, v. 24, 26) and the 
keeper of the treasures (1 Chr. xxvi. 24; 2 Chr. 
xxxi. 12) must have been at least Levites. Herz- 
feld (Gesch. /sr. i. 218) conjectures that Benjamin 
is an error for AMinjamin, the head of a priestly 
house (Neh. xii. 5, 17). In support of this view 
it may be observed that Menelaus, the usurping 
high-priest, is said to have been a brother of Simon 
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(2 Macc. iv. 23), and no intimation is anywhere 
given that he was not of priestly descent. At the 
same time the corruption (if it exist) dates from an 
earlier period than the present (sreek text, for 
tribe’ (mvAh) could not be used for * family ’’ 
(olkos). ‘The various reading dyopavouias (* reg- 
ulation of the market '’) for rapavouias (*“ disor- 
der,’* 2 Macc. iii. 4), which seems to be certainly 
correct, points to some ottice in connection witb the 
supply of the sacrifices; and probably Simon was 
appointed to carry out the design of Seleucus, who 
(as ia stated in the context) had undertaken to de- 
trav the cost of them (2 Mace. iii. 3). In this case 
there would be less ditticulty in a Benjamite acting 
as the agent of a foreign king, even in a matter 
which concerned the ‘Temple-service. B. F. W. 

4. Simon THE BrorHer or JEsus — The 
only undoubted notice of this Simon occurs in Matt. 
xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3, where, in common with James, 
Joses, and Judas, he is mentioned as one of the 
‘brethren ’’ of Jesus. He has been identified by 
some writers with Simon the Canaanite, and still 
more generally with Symeon who became bishop 
of Jerusalem after the death of James, a. p. 62 
(Euseb. //. £. iii. 11, iv. 22), and who suffered 
martyrdom in the reign of Trajan at the extreme 
age of 120 years (Hevesippus, ap. Euseb. H. E. 
iii. 32), in the year 107, or according to Burton 
(Lectures, ii. 17, note) in 104. The former of 
these opinions rests on no evidence whatever, nor 
is the latter without its difficulties. For in what- 
ever sense the term “ brother,’’ is accepted —a 
vexed question which has been alrealy amply dis- 
cussed under Brotukr and JAMES, — it is clear 
that neither Ensebius nor the author of the so-called 
Apostolical Constitutions understood Symeon to 
be the brother of James, nor consequently the 
“brother ’’ of the Lord. Eusebius invariably de- 
scribes James as “the brother” of Jesus (//. EF. i 
12, ii. 1, al.), but Symeon as the son of Clopas, 
and the cousin of Jesus (iii. 11, iv. 22), and the 
same distinction is made by the other author 
(Const. Apost, vii. 46). 

5. SIMON THE CANAANITE, one of the Twelve 
Apostles (Matt. x. 4; Mark iii. 18), otherwise de- 
| scribed as Simon Zelotes (Luke vi. 15; Aets i. 15). 
|The latter term ((yAérns), which is peculiar to 
Luke, is the Greek equivalent for the Chaldee term 4 
preserved by Matthew and Mark (xavavirys, as in 
tert. recept., ot kavavaios, asin the Vulg.. Cana- 
neus, and in the best modern editions). Each of 
these equally points out Simon as belonging to the 
faction of the Zealots, who were conspicuous for 
their fierce advocacy of the Mosaic ritual. The 
supposed references to Canaan (A. V.) or to Cana 
(Luther's version) are equally erroneous. [CANAAN- 
ITE.] The term xavavirns appears to have sur- 
vived the other as the distinctive surname of Simon 
(Const. Apost’ vi. 14, viii. 27). He has been fre- 
quently identified with Simon the brother of Jesus: 
but Eusebius (/Z. &. iii, 11) clearly distinguishes 
between the Apostles and the relations of Jesus. 
Still less likely is it that he was identical with 
Symeon, the second bishop of Jerusalem, as stated 
by Sophronius (App. ad Heron. Catal.) Simon 
the Canaanite is reported, on the doubtful author- 
itv of the Pseudo-Dorotheus and of Nicephorus 
Callistus, to have preached in Egypt, Cyrene, and 
Mauritania (Burton's Lectures, i. 333, note), and, 
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on the equally doubtful authority of an annotation 
preserved in an original copy of the Apostulical 
Constitutions (viii. 27), to have been crucified in 
Judwa in the reign of Domitian. 

6. SIMON OF CYRENE. —A_ Hellenistic Jew, 
born at Cyrene on the north coast of Africa, who 
was present at Jerusalem at the time of the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, either as an attendant at the feast 
(Acts ii. 10), or as one of the numerous settlers at 
Jerusalem from that place (Acts vi. 9). Meeting 
the procession that conducted Jesus to Golgotha, as 
he was returning from the country, he was pressed 
into the service (}yydpevoay, a military term) to 
bear the cross (Matt. xxvii. 32; Mark xv. 21; 
Luke xxiii. 26), when Jesus himself was unable to 
bear it any longer (comp. John xix. 17). Mark 
describes him: as the father of Alexander and Rufus, 
perhaps because this was the Rufus known to the 
Roman Christians (Rom. xvi. 13), for whom he 
more especially wrote. The Hasilidian Gnostics 
believed that Simon suffered in lieu of Jesus (Bur- 
ton’s Lectures, ii. 64). 

7. SIMON THE LEPER. — A resident at Beth- 
any, distinguished ag ‘the leper,’’ nut from his 
having leprosy at the time when he is mentioned, 
but at some previous period. It is not improbable 
that he had beew miraculously cured by Jesus. In 
his house Mary apvinted Jesus preparatory to his 
death and burial (Matt. xxvi. 6, &.; Mark xiv. 3, 
&c.; John xii. 1, &c.).¢ Lazarus was also present 
as one of the guests, while Martha served (John 
xii. 2): the presence of the brother and his two 
sisters, tovether with the active part the latter took 
in the proceedings, leads to the inference that Si- 
mon was related tu them: but there is no evidence 
of this, and we can attach no credit to the state- 
ment that he was their father, as reported on apoc- 
ryphal authority by Nicephorus (//. £. i. 27), and 
still less to the idea that be was the husband of 
Mary. Simon the Leper must not be confounded 
with Simon the Pharisee mentioned in Luke vii. 40. 

8. Simon MaGus. — A Samaritan living in the 
Apostolic ave, distinguished as a sorcerer or * mia- 
gician,”* trum his practice of magical arts (uayevwr, 
Acts vili. 9). His history is a remarkable one: 
he was Lorn at Gitton,? a village of Samaria (Jus- 
tin Mart. Aud. i. 26), identitied with the modern 
Auryet Jit, near Nabulus (Robinson's Bibl. Hes. 
ii. 308, note). He was probably educated at Alex- 
andria (as stated in Clement. Hom. ii. 22), and 
there Lecame acquainted with the eclectic tenets of 
the Gnostic schoul. [ither then or subsequently 


@ * On the chronological difficulty relating to the 
time of the feast in Simon's house see vol. ii. p. 1872, 
note a (Amer. ed.). H. 

b Some doubt has been thrown on Justin's sta 
ment from the fact that Josephus (Ant. xx. 7, § 2) 
mentions a reputed magician of the same name and 
about the saine date, who was born in Cyprus. It 
has been suggested that Justin borrowed his informa- 
tion frum this source, and mistook Citium, a town of 
Cyprus, for Gitton. If the writers had respectively 
ured the gentile forms Kirevs and Perrievs, the simi- 
larity would have favored such an idea. But neither 
does Josephus mention Citium, nor yet does Justin 
use the gentile form. It is far more probable that 
Josephus would be wrong than Justin, in any point 
respecting Samaria. 

¢ The A. V. omits the word caAovyewm, and renders 
the words "the great power of God.” But this is to 
lose the whole point of the designation. The Samar- 


itans described the angels as duvayes, mon, te. 
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he was a pupil of Dositheus, who preceded him as 
a teacher of Gnosticism in Samaria, and whom he 
supplanted with the aid of Cleobius (Conatit, Apes 
(ol. vi. 8). He is first introduced to us in the Bible 
as practicing magical arts in a city of Samaria, 
perhaps Sychar (Acts viii. 5; comp. John iv. 5), 
and with such success, that he was pronounced to 
be the power of God which is called ygreat''¢ 
(Acts viii. 10). The preaching and miracles of 
Philip having excited his observation, he became 
one of his disciples, and received haptism at his 
hands. Subsequently he witnessed the efflect  pro- 
duced by the imposition of bande, as practiced by 
the Apostles Peter and John, and, being desirous of 
acquiring a similar power fur himself. he offered a 
suin of money for it. His object evidently was to 
apply the power to the prosecution of mayical arts 
The motive and the means were equally to be rep- 
robated; and his proposition met with a severe de- 
nunciation from Peter, followed by a petitian on 
the part of Simon, the tenor of which bespeaks 
terror but not penitence (Acts viii. 9-24). ‘The 
memory of his peculiar guilt has been perpetuated 
in the word semony, as applied to all trattic in’ spir- 
itual othices. Simon's history, subsequently to his 
meeting with Petef, is involved in ditticulties. 
Karly Chureh historians depict him as the perti- 
nacious fue of the Apostle eter, whose movements 
he followed for the purpose of seeking encounters, 
in which he was signally defeated. In his jour- 
neys he was accompanied by a female named Hel- 
ena, who had previously been a prostitute at Tyre, 
but who was now elevated to the position of his %»- 
voia4 or divine intelligence (Justin Mart. Ajed. i. 
26; Kuseb. //. A. ii 13). Lis first encounter 
with Veter took place at Caesarea Stratonis (ac- 
cording to the Constituiunes Apostolice, vi. 8), 
whence he fullowed the Apostle to Kome.  Euse- 
bius makes no mention of this first encounter, but 
represents Simon's journey to Kome as following 
immediately after the interview recorded in Scrip- 
ture (//. £. it. 14); but his chronolovical state 
ments are evidently confused; for in the very same 
chapter he states that the meeting between the two 
at Kome took place in the reign of Claudius, some 
ten years after the events in Samaria. Justin 
Martyr, with greater consistency, represents Simon 
as having visited Rome in the reign of Claudius, 
and omits all notice of an encounter with 1’eter. 
Ilis success there was so great that he was deified, 
and a statue was erected in his honor, with the in- 
scription “ Simoni Deo Sancto"¢ (sipol. i. 2u, 5b). 








uncreated influences proceeding from God (Gieseler, 
Eccl. Hist. i. 48, note 6). They intended to distin- 
guish Simon from such an order of beings by adding 
the words “which is called great,’ meaning thereby 
the source of all power, jn other words, the Supreme 
Deity. Simon was recognized as the incarnation of 
this power. He announced himself as in a special 
sense ‘' some great one” (Acts viii. 9); or to use his 
own words (ns reported by Jerome, on Matt. xxiv. 5), 
** Ego sum sermo Dei, ego sum speciceus, ego Paracie- 
tus, ego Omnipotens, ego omnia Dei.” 

d In the évvo.a, a8 embodied in Helena’s person, we 
recognize the dualistic clement of Gnosticism, derived 
from the Manichean system. The Gnostica appwar to 
have recognized the dvvayis and the évroca. a3 the two 
original principles from whose junction all beings em- 
anated. Simon and Helena were the incarnations in 
which these principles resided. 

e Justin's authority has been impugned in respect 
to this statement, on the ground that a tablet was dis- 
covered in 1574 on the Tibermma tnsuda, which ancwers 
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The above statements can be reconciled only by 
assuming that Simon made two expeditions to 
Kome., the first in the reign of Claudius, the second, 
in which he encountered Peter, in the rein of 
Nero.? about the year 68 (Burton's Lectures, i. 
233, 318): and even this takes fur vranted the dis- 
puted fact of St. leter's visit to Rome. [PErmEn.] 
His death is associated with the meeting in ques- 
tion: according to Hippolytus, the earliest author- 
ity on the subject, Simon was buried alive at his 
own request, in the confident assurance that he 
would rise again on the third day (Ade. Her. vi. 
20). According to another account, he attempted 
to fly in proof of his supernatural power; in an- 
swer to the prayers of Peter, he fell and sustained 
a fracture of his thigh and ankle-bunes ( Constitud. 
Apostol. ii. 14, vi. 9); overcome with vexation, 
be committed suicide (Amob. Ade. Gent. ii. 7). 
Whether this statement is confirmed, or, on the 
other hand weakened, by the account of a similar 
attempt to fly recorded by heathen writers (Sue- 
ton. Ner. 12; Juv. Sué. iii, 79), is uncertain. Si- 
mon‘s attempt may have supplied the basis for this 
report, or this report may have been erroneously 
pliced to his credit. Kurton (Lectures, i. 295) 
rather favors the former alternative. Simon is 


generally pronounced by early writers to have been | 


the founder of heresy. It is difficult to understand 
how he was guilty of heresy in the proper sense of 
the term, inasmuch as he was not a Christian: per- 
haps it refers to his attempt to combine Christian- 
ity with Gnosticism. 
forged works professing to emanate from Christ | 
and his disciples (Constitut. Apostol. vi. 16). 

8. Stmon PETER. [PETER.] 

10. Sryvoy, a Vharisee, in whose house a penitent 
woman anvinted the head and feet of Jesus (Luke 
vii. 40). 

lL. Simon THE TANNER. — A Christian con- 
vert living at Joppa, at whose house Peter lodyed 
(Acta ix. 43). The profession of a tanner was 
regarded with considerable contempt, and even as 
appreaching to uncleanness, by the rigid Jews. 

TANNER.] That Peter selected such an abode, 
showed the diminished hold which Judaism had 
on him. The house was near the sea-side (Acts x. 
6, 32), for the convenience of the water. 

12. Simon, the father of Judas Iscariot (John 
vi. 71, xiii. 2, 26). W. L. B. 


SYMON CHOSAM’US (3luwy Xosa- 
patos: Simon). SuiMeEon, and the three follow- 
ing names in Ezr. x. 31, 32, are thus written in 
the IL.XX. (1 Esdr. ix. 32). The Vulgate has cor- 
rectly “* Simon, Benjamin, et Malchus, et Marras.”’ 
“ Chosamieus "’ is apparently formed by combining 
the last letter of Malluch with the first part of the 
following name, Shemariah. 





to the locality described by Justin (ev rg TiBepe wo- 

» maralt rwr bv0 yedupwy), and bearing an inscrip- 
tion, the first words of which are “ Semoni sanco deo 
fidio.”’ This inscription, which really applies to the 
Sabine Hercules Sancus Semo, is supposed to have 
been mistaken by Justin, in his ignorance of Latin, 
for one in honorof Simon. If the inscription had 
been confined to the words quoted by Justin, such a 
mistake might have been conceivable ; but it goes on 
to state the name of the giver and other particulars: 
** Semoni Sanco Deo Fidio sacrum Sex. Pompeius, 8p. 
F. Col. Mussianus Quinquennalis decus Bidentalis do- 
pum dedit.” That Justin, a man of literary acquire- 
ments, should be unable to translate such an inscrip- 
tion: that he should misquote it in an Apology duly 


i 
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Semrt). Properly ‘ Shimri,’’ son of Hosah, a 
Merarite Levite in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvi. 
10). Though not the first-born, his father made 
him the head of the family. The LXX. read 


YIW, shiméré, + guards.” 
SIN (J°O [mire]: Sdis, Suhvn: [in ver. 15, 


Alex. Tasts:] Pelusium), a city of Egypt, men- 
‘tioned only by Ezekiel (xxx. 15, 16). The naine 
is Hebrew, or, at least, Shemitic. Gesenius sup- 
poses it to signify “clay,” from the unused rovt 


T'S, probably “he or it was muddy, clavey.”” It 
is identified in the Vuly. with Pelusium, MnAot- 
gtov, “the clayey or muddy"? town, from wads 
and seems to be preserved in the Arabic £t- 7'ceneh, 


Kink t, which forms part of the names of Fun 


et- Teeneh, the Mouth of. Ft- Teeneh, the supposed 
Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, and Burg or Kal ut et- 
Teeneh, the Tower or Castle of £t- Teeneh,in the im- 
mediate neighborhood, * teen "’ signifving «+ mud,” 
etc.,in Arabic. This evidence is sutticient to show 
that Sin is Pelusium. The ancient Exvptian name 
is still to be sought for: it has been supposed that 
Pelusium preserves traces of it, but this is very im- 
probable. Champollion identifies Pelusium with 


the Llepessorn, Tlepessenmt (ie 


He is also reported to have | second being a variation held by Quatremére to be 


incorrect), and B é.pe SLOTH, of the Copts, 


%e?r 
El-Farma, Leyasf, of the Arabs, which was in 


the time of the former a boundary-city, the limits 
of a governor's authority being stated to have ex- 
tended from Alexandria to Pilak-h, or Phike, and 
Peremoun (Acts of St. Sarapamon MS. Copt. Vat. 
67, fol. 90, ap. QQuatremere, Wemotres Geog. et Hist. 
sur (Egypte, i. 259). Champollion ingeniously 
derives this name from thie article , ep > ‘sto 
| be," and ORR, “mid” (L’ Eyupte, ii. 82-87; 
comp. Brugsch, Geogr. Inschr. i. p. 207). Brugsch 
compares the ancient Egyptian ITA-REM, which 
he reads I’e-rema, on our system, PE-REM, © the 
abode of the tear,"’ or “of the fish rem” (Geogr. 
Insechy. i. Loc., pl. Iv. ne. 1679). Pelusium, he 
would make the city SAMHAT (or, as he reads it 
Sam-hud), remarking that «the nome of the city 
Salud" is the only one which has the determina- 
tive of a city, and, comparing the evidence uf the 
Roman nome-coins, op which the place is apparently 
treated as a nome; but this is not certain, fur there 
may have been a Pelusiac nume, and the etymology 


prepared at Rome for the eye of a Roman emperor ; 
and that the mistake should be repeated by other 
| early writera whose knowledye of Latin is unquestioned 
(Irensus, Ade. Heres. 1. 0; Tertullian, Apol. 13), — 
these assumptions form a series of improbahilities, 
amounting almost to an impossibility. [See Norton's 
Evidences of the Gen. of the Gospels, 2d od., vol. if, 
pp. jii.-xxiii. (Addit. Notes). ] 

@ This later date is to a certain oxtent confirmed 
by the account of Simon's death preserved by Hippo- 
lyvtus (Adv. Her. vi. 20); for the event is stated to 
have occurreg while Peter and Paul (the term aso- 
oréAns evidently implying the presence of the latter) 
were together at Rome. 
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of the name SAMHAT is unknown (/d. p. 128; 


Pl. xxviii. 17). 

The site of Pelusium is as yet undetermined. It 
has been thought to be marked by mounds near 
Bury et-Teeneh, now called el-Furma and not et- 
Teench. This is disputed by Captain Spratt, who 
supposes that the mound of Aboo- Aheeyar indicates 
where it stood. This is further inland, and ap- 
parently on the west of the old Pelusiac branch, as 
was Pelusium. It is situate between Firma and 
Tel-Defenneh.¢ Whatever may have been its exact 
position, Pelusium must have owed its strength not 
td any great elevation, but to its being placed in 
the midst of a plain of marsh-land and mud, never 
easy to traverse. The ancient sites in such alluvial 
tracts of Eyypt are in general only sutfticiently 
raised above the level of the plain to preserve them 
from being injured by the inundation. 

The antiquity of the town of Sin may perhaps 
be inferred from the mention of ‘the wilderness 
of Sin’’ in the journeys of the Israelites (Ex. xvi. 
1; Num. xxxiji. 11). It is remarkable, however, 
that the Israelites did not immediately enter this 
tract on leaving the cultivated part of Egypt, so 
that it is held to have been within the Sinaitic 
peninsula, and therefore it may take its name from 
some other place or country than the Fgyptian Sin. 
(Six, WILDERNESS UF.] 

Pelusium is mentioned by Ezekiel, in one of the 
prophecies relating to the invasion of Egypt by 
Nebuchadnezzar, as one of the cities which should 
then suffer calamities, with, probably, reference to 
their later history. The others spoken of are Noph 
(Memphis), Zoan (Tanis), No (Thebes), Aven 
(Helivpolis), Pi-beseth (Bubastis), and Tehaphnehes 
(Daphne). All these, excepting the two ancient 
capitals, Thebes and Memphis, lay on or near the 
eastern boundary; and, in the approach to Memphis, 
an invader could scarcely advance, after capturing 
Pelusium and Daphne, without taking Tanis, 
Bubastis, and Heliopolis. In the most ancient 
times Tanis, as afterwards Pelusium, seems to have 
been the key of Fgypt on the east. Bubastis was 
an important position from its lofty mounds, and 
Heliopolis as securing the approach to Memphis. 
The prophet speaks of Sin as “ Sin the stronghold 
of Egypt " (ver. 15). This place it held from that 
time until the period of the Romans. Herodotus 
relates that Sennacherib advanced against Pelusium, 
and that near Pelusium Cambyses defeated Psam- 
menitus. In like manner the decisive battle in 
which Ochus defeated the last native king, Nectane- 
bos, NEKHT-NEBF, was fought near this city. 
It is perhaps worthy of note that Ezekiel twice 
mentions Pelusium in the prophecy which contains 
the remarkable and signally-fulfilled sentence : 
«© There shall be no more a prince of the land of 
Egypt’ (ver. 13). As he saw the long train of 
calamities that were to fall upon the country, 
Pelusium may well have stood out as the chief place 
of her successive humiliations. Two Persian con- 
quests, and two submissions to strangers, first to 
Alexander, and then to Augustus, may explain the 
especial misery foretold of this city: ‘Sin shall 
suffer great anguish "’ (ver. 16). 

We find in the Bible a geographical name, which 
has the form of a gent. noun derived from Sin, and 
is usually held to apply to two different nations, 


@ Capt. Spratt's reports have unfortunately been 
printed only in abstract (“ Delta of the Nile,’ etc. ; 
Return, House of Commons, 9th Feb. 1860), with a 


SIN, WILDERNESS OF 
neither connected with the city Sin. In the list 


of the descendants of Noah, the Sinite, ‘3°O, 
occurs among the sons of Canaan (Gen. x. 17; 
1 Chr. i. 15). This people, from its place between 
the Arkite and the Arvadite has been supposed to 
have settled in Syria north of Palestine, where 
similar names occur in classical geography and 
have been alleged in confirmation. This theory 
would not, however, necessarily imply that the whole 
tribe was there settled, and the supposed traces of 
the name are by no means conclusive. On the 
other hand, it must be observed that some of the 
eastern towns of Lower Iigypt have Hebrew as well 
as Iyyptian names, as Heliopolis and Tanis; that 
those very near the border seem to have borne only 
Hebrew names, as Migdol; so that we have an 
indication of a Shemitic influence in this part of 
Kygypt, diminishing in degree according to the dis- 
tance from the border. It is dithcult to account 
for this influence by the single circumstance of the 
Shepherd invasion of Fgvpt, especially as it is 
shown yet more strikingly by the remarkably strong 
characteristics which have distinguished the in- 
habitants of northeastern Egypt from their fellow- 
countrymen from the days of Herodotus and Achilles 
Tatius to our own. And we must not pass by the 
statement of the former of these writers, that the 
Palestine Syrians dwelt westward of the Arabians 
to the eastern boundary of Egypt (iii. 5, and above 
p. 2736, note a). Therefore, it does not seem a 
violent hypothesis that the Sinites were connected 
with Pelusium, though their main body may per- 
haps have settled much further to the north. The 
distance is not greater than that between the Hit- 
tites of southern Palestine and those of the valley 
of the Orontes, although the separation of the less 
powerful Hivites into those dwelling beneath Mount 
Hermon and the inhabitants of the small confed- 
eracy of which Gibeon was apparently the head, is 
perhaps nearer to our supposed case. If the Wil- 
derness of Sin owed its name to Pelusium, this is 
an evidence of the very early importance of the 
town and its connection with Arabia, which would 
perhaps be strange in the case of a purely Egyptian 
town. The conjecture we have put forth suggests 
a recurrence to the old explanation of the famous 
mention of “the land of Sinim,” EXO YAR, 
in Isaiah (xliv. 12), supposed by some to refer to 
China. This would appear from the context to be 
a very remote region. It is mentioned after the 
north and the west, and would seem to be in a 
southern or eastern direction. Sin is certainly not 
remote, nor is the supposed place of the Sinites to 
the north of Palestine; but the expression may be 
proverbial. The people of Pelusium, if of Canaanite 
origin, were certainly remote compared to most of 
the other Canaanites, and were separated by alien 
peoples, and it is also noticeable that they were to 
the northeast of Palestine. As the sea bordering 
Palestine came to designate the west, as in this 
passage, 80 the land of Sinim may have passed into 
a proverbial expression for a distant and separated 
country. See, however, SintTE, SINIM. 
R. 8. P. 


SIN, WILDERNESS OF (}‘O™3TR: 
Lpnuos Xly [Vat. Xew]: desertum Sin). The 


very insufficient map. In M. Linant’s map we cannot 
discover Aboo- Kheeydr (Percement de  Isthme de Suex, 
Atlas, Carte Topographique). 
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name of a tract of the wilderness which the [srael- 
ites reached after leaving the encampment by the 
Red Sea (Num. xxxiii. 11, 12). Their next halt- 
ing-place (Ex. xvi. 1, xvii. 1) was Rephidim, prob- 
ably the Wady Feirdn [REPHIDIM]; on which 
supposition it would follow that Sin must lie be- 
tween that wady and the coast of the Gulf of Suez, 
and of course west of Sinai. Since they were by 
this time gone more than a month from Eyypt, the 
locality must be too far towards the S. E. to receive 
its name from the Egyptian Sin of Ez. xxx. 15, 
called Sdis by the LXX., and identified with Pelu- 
sium (see previous article). In the wilderness of 
Sin the MANNA was first gathered, and those who 
adopt the supposition that this was merely the 
natural product of the ¢fa bush, find from the 
abundance of that shrub in Wady es-Sheikh, S. E. 
of W. Gairundel, « proof of local identity. [ELI™M.] 
At all events, that wady is as probable as any 
other. H. H. 


SIN-OFFERING (FINI): ‘duapria, rd 


ris auaprias, wep) duaprias: pro peccato). The 

sin-offering among the Jews was the sacrifice in 
which the ideas of propitiation and of atonement 
for sin were most distinctly marked. It is first 
directly enjoined in Lev. iv., whereas in ce. i.-iii. 
the burnt-offering, meat.offering, and peace-offering 
are taken for granted, aud the object of the [aw is 
to regulate, not to enjoin the presentation of them 
to the Lord. Nor is the word chattath applied to 
any sacrifice in ante-Mosaic times.o It is there- 
fore peculiarly a sacrifice of the Law, agreeing with 
the clear definition of good and evil, and the stress 
laid on the “sinfulness of sin,’ which were the 
main objects of the Law in itself. The idea of 
propitiation was no doubt latent in earlier sacri- 
fices, but it was taught clearly and distinctly in 
the Levitical sin-offering. 


The ceremonial of the sin-offering is described in 
Lev. iv. and vi. The animal, a young bullock for 
the priest or the congregation, a male kid or lamb 
for a ruler, a female kid or lamb for a private per- 
son, in all cases without blemish, was brought by 
the sacrificer to the altar of sacrifice; hia hand was 
laid upon its head (with, as we learn from later 
Jewish authorities, a confession of sin, and a prayer 
that the victim might be its expiation); of the 
blood of the slain victim, some was then sprinkled 
seven times before the veil of the sanctuary, some 
put on the horns of the altar of ficense, and the 
rest poured at the foot of the altar of sacrifice; 
the fat (as the choicest part of the flesh) was then 
burnt on the altar as a burnt-offering; the re- 
mainder of the body, if the sin-offering were that 
of the priest himself or of the whole pee ns 
was carried out of the camp or city to a “clean 
place '’ and there burnt; but if the offering were 
that of an individual, the flesh might be eaten by 
the priests alone in the holy place, as being “ most 
holy.” 


@ * Rev. F. W. Holland (Journal of the Roy. Geogr. 
Society, vol. xxxviii. p. 256) propoags to identify the 
Wilderness of Sin with the plain of es-Seyh, which 
Hes beneath the Tih range. It is rather a succession 
of large basins than one plain, and after rain its fer- 
tility is great and its watersupply abundant. For an 
abstract of this important article (On the Peninsula of 
Sinat) see the addition to Surat (Auer. ed.). H. 

6 Its technical use in Gen. iv. 7 is asserted, and 
supported by high authority. But the word ‘here 
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The TRespass-orFERING (DZS: wAnupe- 


Acta, Td THs TAnupmeActas: pro delicto) is closely 
connected with the sin-offering in Leviticus, but at 
the same time clearly distinguished from it, being 
in some cases offered with it as a distinct part of 
the same sacrifice; as, for example, in the cleansing 
of the leper (Lev. xiv.). The victim was in each 
case to be a ram. At the time of offering, in all 
cases of damage done to any holy thing, or to any 
man, restitution was made with the addition of a 
fifth part to the principal; the blood was sprinkled 
round about upon the altar, as in the burnt-offer- 
ing; the fat burnt, and flesh disposed of as in the 
sin-offering. ‘The distinction of ceremonial clearly 
indicates a difference in the idea of the two sacri- 
fices. 


The nature of that difference is still a subject 
of yreat controversy. Looking first to the deriva- 


tion of the two words, we find that SYS! is de- 
rived from NM, which is, properly, to ‘ miss” 
a mark, or to “err’’ from a way, and secondarily 
to “sin,” or to incur “ penalty;” that Irs is 


derived from the root ON, which is properly to 
fail,” having for its “primary idea neyligence, 
especially in gait’? (Ges.). It is clear that, so far 
as derivation goes, there appears to be more of 
reference to general and actual sin in the former, 
to special cases of nezliyence in the latter. 
Turning next to the description, in the book of 
Leviticus, of the circumstances under which each 
should be offered, we tind one important passage 
(Lev. v. 1-13) in which the sacrifice is called first 
a ‘ trespass-offering '’ (ver. 6), and then a “sin- 
offering’ (vv. 7, 9, 11, 12). But the nature of 
the victims in ver. 6 ayrees with the ceremonial 
of the latter, not of the former; the application of 
the latter name is more emphatic and reiterated ; 
and there is at ver. 14 a formal introduction of the 
law of the trespass-offering, exactly as of the law 
of the sin-offering in iv. 1. It is therefore safe to 


conclude that the word O'S is not here used in 
its technical sense, and that the passaye is to be 
referred to the sin-offering only, 

We find, then, that the sin-offerings were — 


A. REGULAR. 

1. For the whole people, at the New Moon, 
Passover, Pentecost. Feast of ‘Trumpets, and Feast 
of Tabernacles (Num. xxviii. 15-xxix. 38), besides 
the solemn offering of the two goats on the Great 
Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi.). 

2. For the Priests and Levites at their conse- 
eration (Ex. xxix. 10-14, 36); besides the yearly 
sin-offering (a bullock) for the high-priest on the 
Great Day of Atonement (Lev. xvi.).¢ 


B. SpEciaL. 
1. For any sin of “ignorance” against the 
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probably means (as in the Vuilg. and A. V.) “ain.” 
The fact that it is never used in application to any 
other sacrifice in Genesis or Exodus, alone makes the 
translation “ sin-offering ’’ here very improbable. 

¢ To these may be added the sacrifice of the red 
heifer (conducted with the ceremonial of a sin-offering), 
from the ashes of which was made the “water of 
separation,’’ used in certain cases of ceremonial pollu- 
tion. See Num. xix. 
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commandment of the Lord, on the part of priest, 
people, ruler, or private man (Lev. iv.). 

2. For refusal to bear tcttness under adjuration 
(Lev. v. 1). 

3. For ceremonial defilement not willfully con- 
tracted (Lev. v. 2, 3), under which may be classed 
the offerings at the purification of women (xii. 6-8), 
at the cleansing of leprosy (xiv. 19, 31), or the un- 
cleanness of men or women (xv. 15, 30), on the 
defilement of a Nazarite (Num. vi. 6-11) or the 
expiration of his vow (ver. 16). 

4.. For the breach of a rash oath, the keeping 
of which would involve sin (Lev. v. 4). 

The trespass-offerings, on the other hand, were 
always special, as — 

1. For sacrilege “in ignorance,” with com- 
pensation for the harm done, and the gift of a fifth 
part of the value besides to the priest (Lev. v. 15, 
16). 

2. For ignorant transgression against some defi- 
nite prohibition of the Law (v. 17-19). 

3. For fraud, suppression of the truth, or per- 
jury against man, with compensation, and with 
the addition of a fifth part of the value of the 
property in question to the person wronged (vi. 
1-6). 

4. For rape of a betrothed slave (Lev. xix. 20, 
21). . 

5. At the purification of the leper (Lev. xiv. 
12), and the polluted Nazarite (Num. vi. 12), 
offered with the sin-offering. 

From this enumeration it will be clear that the 
two classes of sacrifices, although distinct, touch 
closely upon each other, as especially in B. (1) of 
the sin-offering, and (2) of the trespass-offering. 
It is also evident that the sin-offering was the only 
regular and general recognition of sin in the ab- 
stract, and accordingly was far more solemn and 
symbolical in its ceremonial; the trespass-offering 
was confined to special cases, most of which related 
to the doing of some material damage, either to 
‘the holy things or to man, except in (5), where the 
trespass-offering is united with the sin-offering. 
Josephus (Ant. iii. 9, § 3) declares that the sin- 
offering is presented by those “ who fall into sin in 
ignorance" (xar’ d&yvotay), and the trespass-otfer- 
ing by “one who has sinned and is conscious of 
his sin, but has no one to convict him thereof."’ 
From this it may be inferred (as by Winer and 
others) that the former was used in cases of known 
sin against some definite law, the latter in the case 
of secret sin, unknown, or, if known, not liable to 
judicial cognizance. Other opinions have been en- 
tertained, widely different from, and even opposed 
to one another. Many of them are given in 
Winer's Kealw. “ Schuldopfer."| The opinions 
which suppose one offering due for sins of omis- 
sion, and the other for sins of commission, have no 
foundation in the language of the Law. Others, 
with more plausibility, refer the sin-offering to sins 
of pure ignorance, the trespass-offering to those of 
@ more sinful and deliberate character; but this 
does not acree with Lev. v. 17-19, and is ‘con- 
tradicted by the solemn contrast between sins of 
ignorance, which might he stoned for, and “sins 
of presumption,’ against which death without 
mercy is denounced in Num. xv. 30. A third 
opinion supposes the sin-offering to refer to sins 
for which no material and earthly atonement could 
be made, the trespass-offering to those for which 
material compensation was possible. This theory 
has something to support it in the fact that in 


‘ 
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some cases (see Lev. v. 15, 16, vi. 1-6) compensa- 
tion was prescribed as accessory to the sacrifice. 
Others seek more recondite distinctions, supposing 
(e. g.) that the ain-offering had for its object the 
cleansing of the senctuary or the commonwealth, 
and the trespass-offering the cleansing of the indi- 
vidual; or that the former referred to the effect 
of sin upon the soul itself, the latter to the effect 
of sin as the breach of an external law. Wéithout 
attempting to decide so difficult and s0 contro- 
verted a question, we may draw the following con- 
clusions: — 

First, that the sin-offering was far the more 
solemn and comprehensive of the two sacrifices. 

Secondly, that the sin-offering looked more to 
the guilt of the sin done, irrespective of its con- 
sequences, while the trespass-offering looked to the 
evil consequences of sin, either against the service 
of God, or againat man, and to the duty of atone- 
ment, as far as atonement was possible. Hence the 
two might with propriety be offered together. 

Thirdly, that in the sin-offering especially we 
find symbolized the acknowledgment of sinfulness 
as inherent in man, and of the need of expiation 
by sacrifice to renew the broken covenant between 
man and God. 

There is one other question of some interest, as 
to the nature of the sins for which either sacrifice 
could be offered. It is seen at once that in the 
Law of Leviticus, most of them, which are not 
purely ceremonial, are called sins of “ignorance” 
(see Heb. ix. 7); and in Num. xv. 30, it is ex- 
pressly said that while such sins can be atoned 
for by offerings, ‘the soul that doeth aught pre- 
sumplucusly * (Heb. with a high hand) « shall be 
cut off from among his people.” .... “His 
iniquity shall be upon him "’ (comp. Heb. x. 26). 
But there are sutticient indications that the sins 
here called * of ignorance "’ are more strictly those 
of “ negligence ’ or “ frailty,’’ 4 repented of by the 
unpunished offender, as opposed to those of de- 
liberate and unrepentant sin. The Hebrew word 
itself and its derivations are 80 used in Ps. cxix. 
67 (érAnuuéAnoa, LXX.); 1 Sam. xxvi. 21 
(hyvdnea); Vs. xix. 13 (wapawrdpara); Job xix. 
4 (wAdvos). The words dyydnua and &yroa 
have a corresponding extent of meaning in the 
N. T.: a8 when, in Acts iii. 17, the Jews, in their 
crucifixion of our Lord, are said to have acted 
kar’ &yvoiay ; and in Eph. iv. 18; 1 Pet. i. 14, 
the vices of heathenism, done against the lizht of 
conacience, are still referred to &yvoia. The use 
of the word (like that of dyvepovety in classical 
Greek) is found in all languages, and depends on 
the idea that goodness is man’s true wisdom, and 
that sin is the failing to recognize this truth. If 
from the word we turn to the sins actually referred 
to in Lev. iv., v., we find some which certainly are 
not sins of pure ignorance: they are indeed few 
out of the whole range of sinfulness, but they are 
real sins. The later Jews (see Outram, De Sacri- 


Jictts) limited the application of the sin-offering to 


negative sins, sing in ignorance, and sins in action, 
not in thought, evidently conceiving it to apply to 
actual sins, but to sins of a secondary order. 

In considering this subject, it must be remem- 
bered that the sacrifices of the Law had a temporal, 


@ From the root 230, or Trae, signifying tc. 
*terr”’ or * wander out of the way,” cognate in sense 
to the root of the word chatt&ta itself 
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as well as a spiritual significance and effect. They 
restored an offender to his place in the common- 
wealth of Israel; they were therefore an atonement 
to the king of Israel for the infringement of his 
law. It is clear that this must have limited the 
extent of their legal application; for there are 
crimes for which the interest and very existence 
of a society demand that there should be no pardon. 
But so far as the sacrifices had a spiritual and 
typical meaning, so far as they were sought by a 
repentant spirit ag a sign and means of reconcile- 
ment with God, it can hardly be doubted that they 
had a wider scope and a real spiritual ettect so long 
as their typical character remained. [See SACKI- 
FICE. } 

For the more solemn sin-offerings, see DAY OF 
ATONEMENT; LEPROSY, etc. A. B. 


SINA, MOUNT (rd dpos Zia; [Vat. Sin. 
Alex. in Jud., Zeuwa:} mons Sina), The Greek 
form of the well-known name which in the O. T. 
universally, and as often as not in the Apocr. and 


N. T., is given in the A. V. Sinat. Sina occurs 
Jud. v. 14:4 Acts vii. 30, 38. G. 


SUNAI [2 ayl.] CIO Ljagged, full of clefts 
Fiirst): Sava; [Vat.! Seiva:] Sinai). Nearly in the 
centre of the peninsula which stretches between the 
horns of the Red Sea lies a wedge of granite, griin- 
stein, and porphyry rocks, rising to between 8,(00 
and 9,000 feet above the sea. Its shape resembles 
a scalene trianyle, with a crescent cut from its 
vorthern or longer side, on which border Russeg- 
gers map gives a broad, skirting tract of old red 
sandatone, reaching nearly froin gulf to gulf, and 
traversed by a few ridges, chietly of a tertiary for- 
mation, running nearly N. W. and S. E. On the 
S. W. side of this triangle, a wide alluvial plain — 
narrowing, however, towards the N.— lines the 
cuast of the Gulf of Suez, whilst that on the eastern 
or Akabah coast is so narrow as almost to disap- 
pear. Between these alluvial edves and the granitic 
mass a strip of the same sandstone is interposed, 
the two strips converging at ds Mohammed, the 
southern promontory of the whole. This nucleus 
of plutonic rocks is said to bear no trace of volcanic 
action since the original upheaval of its masses 
(Stanley, pp. 21, 22). Laborde (7'rarels, p. 105) 
thought he detected some, but does not attirm it. 
Its general configuration runs into neither ranges 
nor peaks, but ia that of a plateau cut across with 
intersecting wadies,> whence spring the clitis and 
mountain peaks, beginning with a very gradual 
and terminating in a very steep ascent. It has 
been arranged (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 11) in three 
chief masses as follows: — 

1. The N. W. cluster above Wady Feirdn; its 
greatest relief found in the five-peaked ridve of 
Serbdl, at a height of 6,342 feet above the sea. 
(For an account of the singular natural basin into 
which the waters of this portion of the mountain 


@ In this passage the present Greek text of both 
MSS., reads eis odor, NOt dpos, rov Leva. But the 
note in tbe margin of the A. V. of 1611 is, notwith- 
standing, wrong, — * Greek, into the way of the wilder- 
ness of Sina ;” that being nearer to the Vulg. deserta 
Sina montis ocewparerunt. 

b See Robinson’s " Memoir on the Maps” (vol. fil. 
Appendix 1, pp. 32-89), a most important comment on 
the diterent sources of authority for different portions 
of the region, and the weight due to each, and con- 
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mass are received, and ita probable connection with 
Scriptural topography, see REPHIDIM. ) 

2. The eastern and central one; its highest point 
the Jebel Autherin, at a height of 8,063 (Rippell) 
to 8,168 (Russeyger) feet, and including the Jebel 
Misa, the height of which is variously set (by 
Schubert, Riippell, and Russegger) at 6,796, 7,033, 
and 7,097 feet. 

3. The S. E. one, closely connected, however, 
with 2; its highest point, Um Shaumer, being that 
also of the whule. 

The three last-named peaks all lie very nearly 
in 8 line vf about 9 miles drawn from the most 
northerly of them, Jf/dsa, a little to the W. of S.; 
and a perpendicular to this line, traced on the map 
westwards for about 20 miles, nearly traverses the 
whole length of the range of Serbal. These lines 
show the area of greatest relief for the peninsula,¢ 
nearly equidistant from each of its embracing gulfs, 
and also from its northern base, the range of el- 
Tih, and its southern apex, the Aus Mohammed. 

Before considering the claims of the individual 
mountains to Scriptural notice, there occurs a ques- 
tion regarding the relation of the names Horeb 
and Sinai. The latter name first occurs as that 
of the limit on the further side from Egypt of the 
wilderness of Sin (Ex. xvi. 1), and again (xix. 1, 2) 
as the * wilderness ’’ or “ desert of Sinai,’ before 
Mount Sinai is actually spoken of, as in ver. 11 
soon after we find it. But the name “ Horeb "4 
is, in the case of the rebuke of the people by God 
for their sin in making the golden calf, reintro- 
duced into the Sinaitic narrative (xxxiii. 6), having 
heen previously most recently used in the story of 
the murmuring at Rephidim (xvii. 6, ‘I will stand 
before thee there upon the rock in Horeb‘’), and 
earlier as the name of the scene of the appearance 
of God in the “burning bush" (iii. 1). Now, 
since Rephidim seems to be a desert stave apart 
from the place where Israel “camped before the 
mount ”’ (Sinai, xix. 2), it is not easy to account 
for a Horeb at Rephidim, apparently as the specific 
spot of a particular transaction (so that the refuge 
of a “ general’ name Horeb, contrasted with Sinai 
as a special one, is cut off), and a Horeb in the 
Sinaitic region, apparently a synonym of the moun- 
tain which, since the scene of the narrative is fixed 
at it, had been called Sinai. Lepsius removes the 
dittculty by making Serédl Sinai, but against this 
it will be seen that there are even stronger objec- 
tions. But a proper name given from a natural 
feature may recur with that feature. Such is 
‘“‘ Horeb,” properly signifying “ ground left dry by 
water draining off.'’ Now both at Rephidim and 
at Kadesh Meribah, where was the “fountain of 
judgment °’ (Gen. xiv. 7), it is expreasly mentioned 
that “there was no water;’’ and the inference is 
that some ordinary supply, expected to be found 
there, had failed, possibly owing to drought. « The 
rock in Horeb”’ was (Ex. xvii. 6) what Moses 


¢ Dr. Stanley (p. 77) notices another “ very high 
mountain 8. W. of Um-Shim'r, apparently calculated 
by Riippell to be the highest fn the peninsula .. . 
possibly that called by Burckhardt Tiuommar, or el- 
Koly."’ But this seems only to effect an extension of 
the area of the relief in the direction indicated. 

d Dr. Stanley has spoken of two of the three pas- 
rages in Exodus in which Horeb occurs (iii. 1, xvii. 6) 
as doubtful,” and of the third (xxxiil. 6) as “ am- 
biguous;"* but he does not say on what grounds 


taining a just caution regarding the indications of | (S. § P. p. 29, note). 


surf © aspect given by Laborde. 
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smote. It probably stood on the exact spot where 
the water was expected to be, but was not. Now 
Lepsius (Zour, April 22, transl. by Cottrell, p. 74) 
found in Wady Feirdn, which he identifies with 
Rephidim, singular alluvial banks of earth which 
may have once formed the bottom of a lake since 
dried.2 If this was the scene of the miracle [see 
REpPHIpDIM], the propriety of the name Horeb, as 
applied to it, becomes clear. Further, in all the 
places of Deut. where Horeb is found [see Horry], 
it seems to be used in reference to the people as 
the place where they stood to receive, rather than 
whence God appeared to give the Law, which is 
apparently in the same book of Deut. indicated by 
Sinai (xxxiii. 2); and in the one remaining passage 
of Exod., where Horeb occurs in the narrative of 
the same events, it is used also in reference to the 
people (xxxiii. 6), and probably refers to what they 
had previously done in the matter of the golden 
calf (xxxii. 2,3). If this be accepted, there remains 
in the Pentateuch only Ex. iii. 1, where Moses led 
the flocks of Jethro “to the mountain of God, to 
Horeb;’’ but this form of speech, which seems to 
identify two local names, is sometimes not a strict 
apposition, but denotes an extension, especially 
where the places are so close together that the 
writer tacitly recognizes them as one. Thus Horeb, 
strictly taken, may probably be a dry plain, valley, 
or bed of a wady near the mountain; and yet 
Afount Horeb, on the “ vast green plain” of which 
was doubtless excellent pasture, may mean the 
mountain viewed in reference thereto,¢ or its side 
abutting thereon. The niention of Horeb in later 
books (e. g. 1 K. viii. 9, xix. 8) seems to show that 
it had then become the designation of the moun- 
tain and region generally. The spot where the 
peuple themselves took part in the greatest event 
of their history would naturally become the popular 
name in later designations of that event. Thou 
atoodest before the Lord thy God in Hureb” was 
a literal fact, and became the great basis of all 
traditions of it. By this they recognized that they 
had been brought into covenant with God. On 
the contrary, in Neh. ix. 13, we read, Thou 
camest down upon Mount Sinai.” 

But beyond the question of the relation which 
these names mutually bear, there remains that of 
site. Sinai is clearly a summit distinctly marked. 
Where are we to look for it? There are three 
principal views in answer to this question: — 

I. ‘That of Lepsius, above mentioned, favored 
also by Burckhardt (77av. p. 609), that Serbal is 
Sinai, some 30 miles distant westward from the 
Jebel Misa, but close to the Wady Feirdn and el- 
Hessue, which he identifies, as do most authorities, 
with Rephidim (Lepsius, p. 74), just a mile from 
the old convent of Fardn. On this view Israel 





@ * Ajluvial mounds ” are visible at the foot of the 
modern Horeb cliffs in the plain e7v-Kaheh; just as 
Lepsius noticed others at the Wady Feiran. (Comp. 
Stanley, S. § P. p. 40, Lepsius, p. 84.) 

b So in Gen. xiii. 3, Abram goes “ to Bethel, unto 
the place where hia tent had been at the beginning, 
between Bethel and Hai; i. e. really to Bethel, and 
somewhat further. 

¢ It ought not to be left unnoticed that different 
tribes of the desert often seem to give different names 
to the same mountain, valley, etc., or the anme names 
to different mountains, etc., because, perhaps, they 
judge of them by the way in which leading features 
group themselves to the eye, and which varies with 
the habitual point of view (Lepsius, p. 64). 
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would have reached Sinai the same day that they 
fought with Amalek: “the decampment occurred 
during the battle "’ (:bid. p. 86) — an unlikely thing, 
since the contest was evidently fierce and close, and 
lasted till sunset. Serbd/ is the most magnificent 
mountain of the peninsula, rising with a crown of 
five peaks from the maritime plain on one side, and 
from the Wady Feirdn on the other, and showing 
its full height at once to the eye; and Ritter 
(Geogr. xiv. 734-736) has suggested ¢ that it might 
have been, before the actual Exodus, known as 
“the mount of God” to the Amalekite Arabs, and 
even to the Egyptians.¢ The earliest traditions are 
in its favor. ‘It is undoubtedly identified with 
Sinai by Eusebius, Jerome, and Cosmas, that is, 
by all known writera to the time of Justinian,” as 
confirmed by the position “ of the episcopal city of 
Paran at its foot "' (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 40). 

But there are two main objections to this: (1.) 
It is clear, from Ex. xix. 2 (comp. xvii. 1), that the 
interval between Rephidim and Sinai was that of a 
regular stage of the march. The expressiuns in the 
Hebrew are those constantly used for decamping 
and encamping in the books of Ex., Num., and 
Deut.; and thus a Sinai within a mile of Rephidim 
is unsnitable. (2.) There is no plain or wady of 
any sufficient size near Serédl to offer camping 
ground to so large a host, or perhape the tenth part 
of them. Dr. Stewart (The Tent and the Khan, 
p. 146) contends for Serbdal as the real Sinai, seek- 
ing to obviate objection (1), by making Rephidim 
“no higher up than Heshuch’? [REPHIDIM], and 
(2), by regarding Wady Aleiat and Wady Rimm 
as capacious enough for the host to camp in (tld. 
p- 145); a very doubtful assertion. 

II. The second is that of Ritter,“ that, allowing 
Serbal the reverence of an early sanctuary, the 
Jebel Misa is Sinai, and that the Wady es 
Sebayeh, which its S. E. or highest summit over- 
hangs, is the spot where the people camped before 
the mount; but the second objection to Sertal 
applies almost in equal force to this — the want of 
space below. The wady is “rough, uneven, and 
narrow ’’ (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 76); and there seems 
no possibility of the people’s * removing (Ex. xx. 
18) and standing afar off,” and yet preserving any 
connection with the scene. Further, this site offers 
no such feature as a “‘ brook that descended out of 
the mount ’’ (Deut. ix. 21). 

Il. The third is that of Robinson, that the 
modern Horeb of the monks — namely, the N. W. 
and lower face of the Jebel Misa, crowned with a 
range of magnificent cliffs, the highest point called 
Ras Saséfeh, or Siifsafch,as spelled by Robinson — 
overlooking the plain ¢7-Rahah, is the scene of the 
giving of the Law, and that peak the mountain 
into which Moses ascended. In this view, also, 
Strauss appears to coincide (Sinai and Golgotha, 
p. 116). Lepsius objects, but without much force 
(since he himself climbed it), that the peak Sasisck 


d Robinson, on the other hand (i. 78, 79), suggests 
that Siirabit el-Khadim (or Chadem), lying north of 
Serbal, waa a place of pilgrimage to the ancient Egyp- 
tians, and a supposable object of Moses’ propused 
** three days’ journey into the wilderness.” But that 
pilgrimage was an element in the religion of ancient 
Egypt seems at least doubtful. 

¢ So Dr. Stewart (The Tent and the Khan, p. 147) 
says, “that it was a place of idolatrous worship before 
the passage of the children of Israel is extremely prob- 
able.” He renders the name by * Lord Baal.” 

J Geogr. xiv. 698. 
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is nearly inaccessible. It is more to the purpose to 
observe that the whole Jebel Miisa is, compara- 
tively with adjacent mountains, insignificant; “ its 
prospect limited in the east, south, and west, by 
hivher mountains ** (Riippell,* quoted by Robinson, 
i. 105, note; comp. Seetzen, Reisen, vol. ii. p. 93); 
that it is “remote and almost concealed."’ But 
the high ground of Serbdl being rejected for the 
above reasons, and no voice having ever been raised 
in favor of the Um Shaumer,> the highest poiut in 
the peninsula, lying S. W. of the Misi, sume such 
secondary and overshadowed peak must be assumed. 
The conjunction of mountain with plain is the 
greatest feature of this site; in chousing it, we lose 
in the mountain, as compared with Serddl, but we 
gain in the plain, of which Serédl has nothiny. 
Yet the view from the plain appears by no means 
Wanting in features of majesty and awe (S. g P. 
pp- 42. 43). Dr. Stanley remarked (S. ¢ P. p- £3) 
some alluvial mounds at the foot of the cliff 
“which exactly answered to the bounds”’ set to 
restrain the peuple. In this long retiring sweep of 
er-Ruhah, the people could “remove and stand 
afar off; " for it ** extends into the lateral valleys,” 
and so joins the Waxy es- Sheykh (ibid. p. 74). Here 
too Moses, if he came down through one of the 
oblique gullies which flank the Ris Siedfch on the 
N.and S, might not see the camp, although he 
might catch its noise, till he emerged from the 
Widy ed-Deir, or the Wady Leja, on the plain 
itself. In the latter, also, is found a brook in close 
connection with the mountain. 

Stll there is the name of the Jebel Miss be- 
longing to the opposite or S. E. peak or precipice, 
overhanging es-Sebayeh. Lepsius treats this as a 
pwukish legend unknown before the convent; but 
there is the name Wady Sheuaib (valley of Hobal 
or lethru, S. g P. p. 32), the Wady Led and 
Jelel Fureid (perhaps from the forms in Arabic 
lezend of the names of his two daughters Liju and 
Safuria = Zipporah), forming a group of Mosaic 
tralition. Is it not possible that the Jebel Mis-1, 
or luitiest southeastern peak of that block of which 
the wodern Horeb is the lower and opposite end, 
may have been the spot to which Moses retired, 
leaving the people encamped in er-Rahkuh below, 
from which its distance is not above three miles ? 
That the spot is out of sight from that plain 1s 
hardly a ditticulty, for “ the mountain burning 
with fire to the midst of heaven" was what the 
people saw (Deut. iv. 11); and this would give a 
rewouable distance for the spot, somewhere mid- 
way. whence the elders enjoyed a partial vision of 
Gol (Ex. xxiv 9, 10). 

Tralition, no doubt in this case purely monkish, 
has fixed on a sput for Elijah’s visit — “the cave, 
to which he repaired: but one at Serbdl would 
equally suit GS. og P. p.- 49). That on the Jebel 
Mise is called the chapel of St. Elias. It has 
been thought possible that St. Paul may have vis- 








3 It should be added that Riippell (Lepsius, p. 12) 
took Gebel Aatherin for Horeb, but that there are 
fever features in its favor, as compared with the his- 
tory. than almost any other «ite (Robinson, i. 110). 

6 Though Dr. Stanley (S. § P. p. 3u, note) states 
thae it has been “ explored by Mr. Hogy. who tells me 
that it meets none of the special requirements.” 

€ See the work of Profesor Beer of Leipsic on this 
curious queation. Mr. Forster's attempt (Voice of 
Ismesi from the Rocks of Sinai) to regard them as 
& contemporary record of the Exodus by the Isrnelites 
involves this anachronism; the events of the fortieth 
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ited Sinai (Gal. i. 17), and been familiar with the 
name Hajar ( ) as given commonly to it, 
signifying “a rock.” (Ewald, Séndschreiben, p. 
493.) 

It may be added that, supposing Wady Tayibeh 
to have been the encampment “by the sea,’ as 
stated in Num. xxxiii. 10, three routes opened 
there before the Israelites: the most southerly one 
(taken by Shawe and Pococke) down the plain ed 
Kau to Tir; the most northerly (Robinson's) by 
the Sarbut ¢l-Khadem (either of which would have 
left Serbal out of their line of march); and the 
middle one by Wady Feirdan, by which they would 
pass the foot of Serbal, which therefore in this 
case alone could possibly be Sinai (Stanley, S. ¢ 
P. pp. 36, 37). Just east of the Jebel Miisa, across 
the narrow ravine named Shouaid, lies ed- Deir, or 
the convent mountain, called also, from a local 
legend (Stanley, p. 46; Kobinson, i. 98), “the 
Mount of the Burning Bush. Tradition has 
also fixed on a hollow rock m the plain of the 
Wady es-Sheykh, on which the modern Horeb 
looks, as “the (mould of the) head of the cow,’ 
i. e. in which the golden calf was shaped by Aaron. 
In the ravine called Lejd, parallel to Shvuetid on 
the western side of the Jebel Miisa, lies what is 
ealled the rock of Moses (see REpHIDIM); and a 
hole in the ground near, in the plain, is called, by 
manifest error, the “ pit of Korah,’’ whose catas- 
trophe took place far away (Kobinson, i. 113; Lep- 
sius, p. 19). 

The middle route aforesaid from W. Tayibeh 
reaches the W. Feirdn through what is called the 
W. Mokuatteb, or “written valley,” from the in- 
scriptions on the rocks which line it,¢ generally 
considered to have been the work of Christian 
hands, but whether those of a Christian people 
localized there at an unknown period, as Lepsius ¢ 
(p- 90) thinks, or of passing pilyrims, as is the 
nore general opinion, is likely to continue doubtful. 

It is remarkable that the names of the chief 
peaks seem ail borrowed from their peculiarities of 


vegetation: thus Um Shémr' (pot el) means 


“mother of fennel;"’ ds Sasifeh (properly 
Sifsafeh, &RAALAO) is “ willow-head,” a group 


of two or three of which trees grow in the recesses 
of the adjacent wady; so Serbdl is perhaps from 


Sopa: and, from analogy, the name “ Sinai,” 


now unknown amongst the Arabs (unless Sena, 
iven to the point of the Jebel Fureid, opposite to 
the modern Horeb (Stanley, p. 42), contain a trace 


oe? 


of it), may be supposed derived from the Ling 
Para 
and igs: the tree of the Burning Bush. The 


year — e.g. the plague of fiery serpents —are repre- 
sented us recorded close on the same spot with what 
took place before the people reaehed Sinai; and al- 
though the route which they took cannot be truced in 
all its parts, vet all the evidence and all the probabil- 
ity of the question is clearly against their ever having 
returned from Kadesh and the Arabah to the valleys 
west of Sinai. 

d Arguing from the fact that these inscriptions oc- 
cur not only on roads leading out of Eyypt, but in the 
most secluded spots, and on rocks lyiug quite out of 
the muin roads. 
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vegetation 2 of the peninsula is most copious at el- 
Wady, near Tir, on the cuast of the Gulf of Suez, 
in the Wady Feirdn [see Reruipim], the two 
oases of its waste, and “in the nucleus of springs 
in the Gebel Mousa” (Stanley, p. 19). For a 
fuller account of its flora, see WILDERNESS OF 
THE WANDERING. As reyards its fauna, Seetzen 
(iii. 20) mentions the following animals as found 
at er-Hamleh, near Sinai: the wild goat, the wub- 
ber, hyena, fox, hare, yzazelle, panther (rare), field- 
mouse (el-Jschiirdy, like a jerboa), and a lizard 
called ¢/-Dsob, which is eaten. H. H. 

* The names Horeb and Sinai are used inter- 
changeably. At the first Horeb had precedence, 
being «the mountain of God" to Moses prior to 
the giving of the Law (Ex. iii. 1, 12, iv. 27, xvii. 
6, xviti. 5). Sinai is first mentioned after the 
battle of Rephidim (Ex. xix. 1, 2); and this name 
is thenceforth prominent until the breaking up of 
the encampment in that wilderness, as recurded in 
Num. x. 12. But in the recapitulation of this 
journey by Moses, Horeb is spoken of as the point 
of departure (Deut. i. 2, 6, 19). Horeb is named 
as the mountain from which “the Lord spake out 
of the midst of the fire.”’ and upon which He 
wrote the ten commandments (Deut. iv. 10, 15). 
Horeb also was the scene of the transgression in 
the golden calf (Deut. ix. 8). The covenant was 
made at Horeb (Deut. xxix. 1). In the books of 
Kings and Chronicles (1 K. viii. 9, xix. 8; 2 Chr. 
v. 10), Horeb is named as the scene of the Law; 
while in the I’salms both names are used for the 
same place; Sinai in Ps. lxviii. 8, 17, and Horeb 
Ps. cvi. 19. Mountains thus closely identified 
with the same series of events could not have been 
far apart; and the best solution of the Biblical 
usave in respect of these names appears to be that 
which makes Horeb the central mass or ridge, of 
which Sinai was a prominent peak. See Ritter, 
xiv. 743; Henystenberg, Pentateuch, ii. $25; Rob- 
inson. i. 591; Kurtz, iii. 79; Kalisch, Comm. on 
Ffarodus. Bunsen, Bibebrerk, gives the name 
Horeb to the group of which Sufsafeh and Jebel 
Musa are peaks, and places Sinai opposite to Su/- 
sufeh, on the northern side of the plain. 

The Rev. F. W. Holland, Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical Society, in a paper read before the 
Society in 1868, gave an interesting account of his 
minute and careful exploration of the Sinaitic re- 
gion. A compendium of his results will shed light 
upon several points hitherto somewhat in doubt or 
dispute. 

Fertility of the Desert. —“ The lower portion 
of Weady Ghurundel is one of the most fertile in 
the whole peninsula. It is nearly 300 yards broad 
in many places, and thickets of tamarisks, paluis, 
and beds of bulrushes and reeds abound, and wild 
ducks, with many kinds of smaller birds, frequent 
the puols, formed here and there by a clear stream 
of running water, which never fails. 

“Manna and gum Arabic appear to be found in 
very stnall quantities. The latter exudes from the 
boughs of the mimosa, or shittim-tree, after the 
young shoots have been lopped off in spring to 
feed the goats. 

“ Water is not nearly so scarce in the granitic 
district as most travellers have supposed. There 
is also a far larger amount of vegetation than usu- 
ally described. [This was in October and No- 


@ For a full account of the climate and vegetation, 
Schubert (Reisen, ii. 851) may be consulted. 
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vember.] The basins on the summits of the 
mountains generally afford good pasturage, and 
even the mountain sides, which louk so barren 
from the wadies below, are often covered with 
numerous plants on which the goats delight to 
feed. Many of the smaller wadies, too, are aston- 
ishingly fertile, and in former days, when fairly 
cultivated by the monks, must bave yielded abun- 
dance of fruit, vegetables, and even corn, for I 
found traces in several sputs of terraced plots evi- 
dently laid out for growing corn. I can readily 
believe that at one time 6,000 or 7,000 monks and 
hertnits lived, as we are told, in these mountains, 
and were enabled in great measure, perhaps alto- 
wether, to support themselves by the cultivation of 
the soil. In W. /lak alone, in addition to a fine 
grove of olives near the ruins of an old monastery, 
there is for three miles a constant succession of 
gardens, each varden having in it two good wells 
which never fail, and producing olives, pears, ap- 
ples, vines, figs, palms, nebk, carruub, apricot, 
mulberry, pomegranate, and poplar trees; while 
above and below these gardens runs a stream of 
water which aflurds here and there a poul larze 
and deep enough to swim in.” 

All this confirms the view that the sustentation 
of the Israelites in the desert was not exclusively 
miraculous, but the resources of nature were sup- 
plemented by special intervention, frum time to 
time. 

The Amalckites. — Mr. Holland discovered in 
the neighborhood of Jebel Hudééd, » the lron 
Mountain,’ remarkable ruins of buildings and 
tombs. These were constructed of undressed 
stones, of larve size, laid together without mortar. 
The buildings were apparently desimed for store- 
houses, having no windows; the tombs contained 
human bones. From the extent of these struc- 
tures, and their massive workmanship, Mr. Hol- 
land concludes that they must have been built by 
a lange and powertul people; and he is disposed to 
refer them to the Amalekites. 

The True Sinni.— After a careful exploration 
of each point, Mr. Holland rejects Serbel and 
Odjmeh as the Biblical Sinai, since “ in the neigh- 
burhved of the former there is no pilin, in the 
latter ranve there is no one distinct mountain.” 
He sugzests as a possible competitor to Jebel 
Musa, Jebel um Alowee, “ the Mother of Heights." 
The road to the two is the same up to the last five 
or six miles; both rise almost precipitously from 
the plains beneath them; but J. um Alucee has 
the advautage of much the larger plain — Senned, 
which contains about thirty square miles of youd 
camping ground. 

Route of the Israelites. —Mr. Holland is of 
opinion that Ain Hutherah, commonly identified 
as Hazeroth, could not have been one of the sta- 
tions of the Israelites, since it lies in a cul-de-sac, 
and can be approached only by a steep narrow 
pass. * After crossing the Red Sea somewhere in 
the neizhborhood of Suez, the Israelites took the 
lower road down the plain along the const as far 
as Ain /zeuweira, which may possibly mark the 
locality of Marah. They then turned inland to 
Elim, which I would place at din Hurcara. Their 
hext encampment was by the sea, possibly near the 
mouth of W. Ghurundel, where was abundance 
of water.’ The wilderness of Sin is the plain of 
es-Seyh.  Defhkah was in the neighborhood of 
W. Keneh, near Lib-el-cheir. Alush, at W’. el- 
Ash, a broad wady uniting with W. Berah, pot 
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far from W. es-Sheikhk. Rephidim, Mr. Holland 
fixes at a point in W. es-Sheikk about 10 miles 
from Jebel Musa, at the gorge of the * Mokad 
Nebi Musa,” the “seat of the Prophet Moses.” 
This would have given the Amalekites strateyic 
advantayes for surprising the Israelites on their 
march. 

It was mainly at the instance of Mr. Holland, 
and under the stimulus of his energetic example, 
that a scientific corps was sent out in 1869, to 
explore the peninsula of Arabia Petrwa. ‘Ihe re- 
port of this expedition must give light upon many 
disputed points, but it cannot be obtained in time 
for use in this article. J.P. T. 


SINIM (O°3°O: [Mépoa: terra australis}), 
a people noticed in Is. xlix. 12, as living at the 
extremity of the known world, either in the south 
or east. The majority of the early interpreters 
adopted the former view, but the LXX. in giving 
Ti€poa: favors the latter, and the weight of modern 
authority is thrown into the same scale, the name 
being identified by Gesenius, Hitzig, Knobel, and 
others, with the classical Sie, the inhabitants of 
the southern part of China. No locality in the 
south equally commends itself to the judgment: 
Sin, the classical Pelusium, which Bochart (Phaleg, 
iv. 27) suyesta, is too near, and Syene (Michaelis, 
Spici. ij. 32) would bave been given in its well- 
known Hebrew form. There is no @ prwri im- 
probability in the name of the Sinz being known 
to the inhabitants of Western Asia in the age of 
Isaiah; for though it is not mentioned by the 
Greek geoyraphers until the age of Ptolemy, it is 
certain that an inland commercial route connected 
the extrente East with the West at a very early 
period, and that a tratlic was maintained on the 
frontier of China between the Sinw and the Seyth- 
ians, in the manner still followed by the Chinese 
and the Russians at Aiachta. If any name for 
these Chinese traders travelled westward, it would 
probably be that of the Sine, whose town Thine 
(another form of the Sinz) was one of the great 
emporiums in the western part of China, and is 
represented by the modern Thsin or Tin, in the 
province of Schensi. The Sine attained an inde- 
pendent position in Western China as early as the 
8th century B.C., and in the 3d century B. C. 
established their sway under the dynasty of Tsin 
over the whole of the empire. The Rabbinical 
name of China, 7sin, as well ag “China’’ itself, 
was derived from this dynasty (Gesen. Thes. s. v.). 

W.L. B. 


SUV'NITE (S3°O: ‘Acewvaios; [in Chr., Kom. 
Vat. omit:] Zineus). <A tribe of Canaanites 
(Gen. x. 17; 1 Chr. i. 15), whose position is to be 
sought for in the northern part of the Lebanon 
district. Various localities in that district bear a 
certain amount of resemblance to the name, par- 
ticularly Sinna, a mountain fortress mentioned by 
Strabo (xvi. p. 755); Sinum or Sini, the ruins of 
which existed in the time of Jerome ( Quest, in 
Gen. L c.); Syn, a village mentioned in the 15th 
century as near the river Arca (Gesen. Thies. p. 
948): and Junniych, a district near Tripoli (Rob- 
inson's Researches, ii. 494). The Targums of On- 
kelos and Jonathan give Orthosia, a town on the 
coast to the northeast of Tripolis. W. LL. B. 


SVON, MOUNT. L (JN%W OT [lofty 


mount]: Samar. JISXW “WT: 7d dpos rou Env: 
mors Swn). One of the various names of Mount 
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Hermon which are fortunately preserved, all not 
improbably more ancient than ‘Hermon " itself. 
It occurs in Deut. iv. 48 only, and is interpreted 
by the lexicographers to mean “lofty.”  Fiirst 
conjectures that these various appellations were the 
names of separate peaks or portions of the moun- 
tain. Some have supposed that Zion in Ps. exxxiii. 
3.is a variation of this Sion; but there is no war- 
rant for this beyond the fact that so doing over- 
comes @ ditticulty of interpretation in that pas- 
sayre.4 

2. (rd dpos Liv; in Heb. Xiay Spos: mons 
Sion.) The Greek form of the Hebrew name 
Zion (Tsion), the famous Mount of the Temple 
(1 Mace. iv. 37, 60, v. 54, vi. 48, 62, vii. 33, x. 11, 
xiv. 27; Heb. xii. 22; Rev. xiv. 1). In the 
books of Maccabees the expression is always Mount 
Sion. In the other Apocryphal Books the name 
Sion is alone emploved. Further, in the Macca- 
bees the name unmistakably denotes the mount on 
which the Temple was built; on which the mosque 
of the Aksa, with its attendant mosques of Omar 
and the Mogrebbins, now stands. ‘The first of the 
passages just quoted is enough to decide this. If 
it can be established that Zion in the Old Teata- 
ment means the same locality with Sion in the 
books of Maccabees, one of the greatest puzzles of 
Jerusalem topography will be solved. This will be 
examined under Zion. G. 

* There can be scarcely a question that in the 
passages above quoted from Maccabees, Sion is 
synonymous with Jerusalem — as in Isa. ii. 3: 
“for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the 
word of the Lord from Jerusalem," and in Ps. 
exlvii, 12: “ Praise the Lord, O Jerusalem, praise 
thy God, O Zion” — where the words are parallel, 
and each clause has the same meaning. Accepting 
Sion in the books of Maccabees, as the same local- 
ity with Zion in the Old Testament used in this 
general sense, we have no great puzzle of Jerusalem 
topography to be solved. The examination pro- 
posed in the last line was for some reason not insti- 
tuted. . S. W. 

SIPH’MOTH (WOW [fruitful places, 
First]: (Rom. tal; Vat.] Zapes Alex. Zapa- 
pws: Sephamoth). One of the places in the south 
of Judah which David frequented during his tree- 
bovting life, and to his friends in which he sent a 
portion of the spoil taken from the Amalekites. It 
is named only in 1 Sam. xxx. 28. It is not named 
by Eusebius or Jerome. No one appears yet to 
have discovered or even suyyested an identification 
of it. G. 

* In 1 Chr. xxvii. 27, Zabdi, one of David's pur- 
veyors, is called the Shiphmite, not improbably 
because he belonged to Siphmoth. The commuta- 
tion of sh and 3 is easily made, and a tew MSS. 
actually read Shipmoth instead of Siphmoth in 
1 Sam. xxx. 28. Thenius suyyesta on this last 
passage (Bucher Samuels), that Siphmoth may be 
the same as Shepham (Num. xxxiv. 10, 11) in the 
east part of Judah. This is a mere conjecture, 
though it agrees with 1 Chr. xxvii. 27, for Zabdi's 
ottice would require him to be at no great distance 
from David's court. H. 


SIP’PAI [2 ayl.] (SBD [threshold, bowl): 
Zapoir; Alex. Seqqi: Stphui). One of the sons 





a ® This supposition, Instead of overcoming & 
difficulty, only adds another and greater. See HER- 
MON, Vol. ii. p. 1047, note a (Amer. ed.). S. W. 
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of the Rephaim, or “ the giants,”’ slain by Sibbe- 
chai the Hushathite at Gezer (1 Chr. xx. 4). In 
2 Sam. xxi. 18 he is called SAPH. 


SV’' RACH (Lempdx, Zipdx: Strach: in Rab- 


binic writers, ND), the father of Jesus (Joshua), 


the writer of the Hebrew original of the Book of 
Ecclesiasticus. [ECCLESIASTICUS; JESU8, THE 
Son oF SIRACH.] B. F. W. 


SI'RAH [departure, apostasy], THE WELL 


OF (IMO 2: Tv) péap tov Zeeipdy, in 
both MSS.: cisterna Stra). The spot from which 
Abner was recalled by Joab to his death at Hebron 
(2 Sam. iii. 26 only). It was apparently on the 
northern road from Hebron — that by which Abner 
would naturally return through Bahurin: (ver. 16) 
to Mahanaim. ‘There is a spring and reservoir on 
the western side of the ancient northern road, 
about one mile out of Hebron, which is called Ain 
Sara, and gives its name to the little valley in 
which it lies (see Dr. Rozen'’s paper on Hebron, in 
the Zeitschrift der D. M. G. xii. 486, and the 
excellent map accompanying it). This may be a 
relic of the well of Sirah. It is mentioned as far 
back as the 12th century by Rabbi Petachia, but 
the correspondence of the name with that of Sirah 
seenis to have escaped notice. G. 


SIR’ION (7st, " i. e. Siryon, in Deut., but 
in Ps. xxix. [Ww Shirydn [see below]: Samar. 
TW; Sam. Vers. JA: zavidp; (Comp. Xa- 


wév:] Sarion). One of the various names of 
fount Hermon, that by which it was known to 
the Zidonians (Deut. iii. 9). The word is almost 


identical with that (770) which in Hebrew de- 
notes a ‘ breastplate” or “ cuirass,’’ and Gesenius 
therefore expresses his belief that it was applied in 
this sense to the mountain, just as the name Thorax 


@ No variation from {2 to W, or the revernre, is 


noticed in Doderleiu and Meisner, on either occurrence 
of the name. (It exists, however; see Michawlis's 
Bibl. Hebr. on Deut. iii. 9. — A.) 

b © Capt. Warren reports some later observations 
respecting Sirion or HERMON, and corrects several minor 
inaccuracies of previous travellers. He makes the 
height of Hermon 9,000 feet above the level of the 
Mediterranean, and not 10,000 as in Murray's Hand- 
book, ii. 455. The curious line of stones around the 
southern peak of the three summits Js oval and not 
ctreu/ar, and inay have been for the same purpose as 
the Kaaha at Mecen. The existing temples on Hermon 
probably were not devoted to the older sun-worship 
(standing in fact where the aun fa not visible until 
hours «after it has risen), and the entrances are not on 
the west so as to bring the worshipper’s face toward 
the xun-rising as to a kiddeA, but all of them open 
toward the east. The inscriptiona on the temples 


about Hermon are mostly Grecian, nearly all of them | 


80 defaced that only a few letters in each line can be 
deciphered. (Athenaum, Feb. 12, 1870, and Quarterly 
Report of the Pal. Expl. Fund, No. iv., 1869.) H. 





SISERA 


(which has the same meaning) was given to a 
nmuuntain in Magnesia. This is not supported by 
the Samaritan Version, the rendering in which — 
Rubban— seems to be equivalent to Jebel esh- 
Sheykh, the ordinary, though not the only modern 
name of the mountain. [HERMON, vol. ii. p. 
1048. } 

The use of the name in Ps. xxix. 6 (slightly 
altered in the original — Shirion instead of Sirion) 
is remarkable, though, bearing in mind the occur- 
rence of Shenir in Solomon's Song, it can hardly 
be used as an argument for the ereutty of the 


psalm. G. 


SIS’AMAI [8 syl.] (YEQD [distinguished, 
Fiirst] : Zocouat: Sisamoi). A descendant of 
Sheshan in the line of Jerahmeel (1 Chr. ii. 40). 


SISXERA (S7D°Dc [perh. battle-array, 
Ges.] : Zeiodpa, Ziodpa j Joseph. 6 Xiodpns : 
Sisara). Captain (7) of the army of Jabin 
king of Canaan who reigned in Hazor. He him- 
self resided in Harosheth? of the Gentiles. The 
particulars of the rout of Megiddo and of Sisera’s 
flight and death are drawn out under the heads of 
BARAK, DEBORAH, JAEL, KENITEN, KisHoN, 
MANTLE, TENT. They have been recently elabo- 
rated, and combined into a living whole, with great 
attention to detail, yet without any sacrifice of 
force, by Professor Stanley, in his Lectures ow the 
Hist. of the Jewish Church, Lect. xiv. To that 
accurate and masterly picture we refer our readers. 

The army was mustered at the Kishon on the 
plain at the foot of the slopes of Leyuin. Partly 
owing to the furious attack of Barak, partly to the 
impassable condition of the plain, and partly to the 
unwieldy nature of the host itself, which, amongst 
other impediments, contained YOU ¢ iron chariots — 
a horrible confusion and rout took place.  Sisera 
deserted his troops and fled off on foot. He took 


and invites further examination. This is a Tell or 
mound on the north side of the Kishon, in the S. E. 
corner of the plain of Akka, just behind the hills which 
separate it from the larger plain of Jezreel. The Tell 
advances close to the foot of Carmel, and allows only 
roout for the passage of the river between them. Its 
name fa variously given as Harothieh (Thomson), 
Harthijjeh (Schulz), Hurshiyeh (Robinson), Harti (Van 
de Velde), and ¢l-Haurtiych. The latter is the form 
given in the officis! list made for the writer in 155] by 
Conaul Rogers, and is probably accurate. Dr. Thom- 
son — apparently the only traveller who has examined 
the spot —apenka of the Tell as © covered with the 
remaina of old walla and buildings,” in which he nees 
the relics of the ancient castle of Sisera. (HaARosneEra, 
Amer. ed.] 

e The number of Jabin‘s standing army is given by 
Josephus (Ant. v. 6, § 1) as 800,000 footmen, 10,000 
horsemen, and 8,000 chariots. These numbers are 
large, but they are nothing to those of the Jewish 
legends. Sisera "had 40.000 generals, every one of 
whom had 100,000 men under him. He was thirty 
years old, and had conquered the whole world: and 


| there was not a place the walle of which did not fall 


¢ Gesenius (Lex. a. v.), by comparison with the! down at his voice. When he shouted the verv beasts 
Syriac, interpreta the name as ” ape iu First, | of the field were riveted to their places. 900 horses 


on the other hand ( Haadiwe. 


. 279), given as its) went in his chariot * ( Jalkut ad loc.). 


© Thirty-one 


equivalent Vermittelung, the ane approach to which | kings (comp. Joah. xii. 24) went with Sisern and were 


is perhaps “ lHeutenant.””? Aga Canaanite word ita real. 


significa.ion is probably equally wide of elther. 

d The alte of Harosuera haa not vet been identified 
with certainty. 
the writer observes that Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, 
ch. xxix.) has suggested a site which seems possible, 


But since the publication of vol. i.) (comp. Judg. v. 19), 


killed with him. They thirsted after the waters of 
the land of Israel, and they asked and prayed Siwra 
to take them with him without further reward” 
(Ber. Rab. ch. 23.) The writer 
is Indebted to the Kindness of Mr. Deutsch for theese 
extracts. ‘ 


SISINNES 


s northeast direction, possibly through Nazareth 
and Safed, or, if that direct road was closed to him, 
stole along by more circuitous routes till he found 
himself before the tents of Heber the Kenite, near 
Kedesh, on the high ground overlooking the upper 
basin of the Jordan Valley. Here he met his death 
from the hands of Jael, Heber's wife, who, although 
“at peace'’ with him, was under a much more 
stringent relation with the house of Israel (Judg. 
iv. 2-22, v. 20, 26, 28, 30). [KENrTEs, vol. ii. p. 
1530.] His name long survived as a word of fear 
and of exultation in the mouths of prophets and 
pealmists (1 Sam. xii. 9; Ps. Lxxxiii. 9). 

It ia remarkable that from this enemy of the 
Jews should have sprung one of their most eminent 
characters. The great Rabbi Akiba, whose father 

-was a Syrian proselyte of justice, was descended 
from Sisera of Harosheth (Bartolocci, iv. 272). 
The part which he took in the Jewish war of in- 
dependence, when he was standard-bearer to Bar- 
cocba (Otho, Hist. doct. Misn. 134 note), shows 
that the warlike force still remained in the blood 
of Sisera. 

3. (iodpa, Zicapde; Alex. Xia Xeisapad; 
[in Ezr., Vat. omits; in Neh., Vat, FA. Zeceipad).) 
After a long interval the name reappears in the 
lists of the Nethinim who returned from the Cap- 
tivity with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 53; Neh. vii. 55). 
The number of foreign, non-Israelite names 4 which 
occur in these invaluable lists has been already 
Doticed under MEHUNIMS (iii. 1875). Sisera is 
anuther example, and doubtless tells of Canaanite 
captives devoted to the lowest offices of the Temple, 
even though the Sisera from whom the family de- 
rived its name were not actually the same person 
as the defeated general of Jabin. It is curious 
that it should occur in close companionship with 
the name Harsha (ver. 52) which irresistibly recalls 
Harosheth. 

In the parallel list of 1 Esdr. v. 32 Sisera is 
given as ASERER. G. 

SISIN’NES (uolyens: Sisennes). A governor 
@f Syria and Pheenicia under Darius, and a con- 
temporary of Zerubbabel (1 Esdr. vi. 3). He at- 
teuipted to stop the rebuilding of the Temple, but 
waa ordered by Darius, after consulting the archives 
of Cyrus's reign, to adopt the opposite cuurse, and 
to forward the plans of Zerubbabel (iid. vi. 7, 
vii. 1). In Ezra he is called TATNAI. 


* SISTER’S SON. ‘Avéios, 80 translated 
Col iv. 10 (A. V.), should be rendered “ cousin” 
in accordance with ita use both in the LXX. and 
in classic (greek. See Num. xxxvi. 11, and LXX. 


(Heb. EYTT 9D). 


It has been suggested (Ellicott, Col. iv. 10, 
Transl.) that the term “sister's son’’ in the 
A.V. may be an archaism, as having been formerly 
used like the German Geschicisterkinl, in the sense 
of “cousin.” Similarly the word nephew where- 
ever it occurs in the A. V. (Judg. xii. 14; Job 
a ee eet ee, 

@ Mencym, Nepsusm™, Harsaa, Rezr. 

> In the A. V. of vv. 20, 21, two entirely distinct 
Hebrew wonix are each rendered “ strive.” 

¢ * The word “ slave occurs in the English Bible 
only in Jer. ii. 14, and Rev. xviii. 18, and four times 
fn the Apocrypha. As the word was not uncommon 
in writers of the epoch to which our version belongs, 
there svems to have been a special reason for this ex- 
clusion. Trench suggests (Authorized Version, p. 104) 
that the translators may have felt that the modern 
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xviii. 19; Is. xiv. 22; 1 Tim. v. 4), is used in the 
now obsolete sense of grandchild, descenunt. 
D. S. T. 


SIT’NAH (713QW [accusation, strife]: dy- 
Opta; Joseph. Zirevyd: Inimicitie). The second of 
the two wells dug by Isaac in the valley of Gerar, 
and the possession of which the herdmen of the 
valley disputed with him (Gen. xxvi. 21). Like 
the first one, Esrk, it received its name from the 
disputes which took place over it, Si¢nuh meaning, 
as is stated in the margin, “hatred,” or more 
accurately “accusation,” but the play of expression 
has not been in this instance preserved in the He- 
brew.o The LXX., however, have attempted it: 
éxplyovro . .. . éx@pla. The root of the name 
is the same as that of Satan, and this has been 
taken advantage of by Aquila and Symmachus, 
who render it respectively dyrixe:uevn and évay- 


thwois, Of the situation of Exek and Sitnah 
nothing whatever is known. [GERAR.] G. 
SIVAN. [Montn.] 


* SKIN. [BancGer-Skins; Borrie; LEATH- 
ER. ] 

* SKIRTS, Ps. cxxxiii. 2. See O1nrMENT, 
vol. iii. p. 2214 6. 

SLAVE.¢ The institution of slavery was rec- 
ognized, though not established, by the Mosaic Law 
with a view to mitigate its hardships and to secure 
to every man his ordinary rights. Repugnant as 
the notion of slavery is to our minds, it is difticult 
to see how it can be dispensed with in certain 
phases of society without, at all events, entailing 
severer evils than those which it produces. Ex- 
clusiveness of race is an instinct that gains strength 
in proportion as social order is weak, and the rights 
of citizenship are regarded with peculiar jealousy 
in communities which are exposed to contact with 
aliens. In the case of war, carried on for conquest 
or revenge, there were but two modes of dealing 
with the captives, namely, putting them to death 
or reducing them to slavery. ‘he same may be 
said in regard to such acts and outrages as dis- 
qualified a person for the society of his fellow- 
citizens. Again, as citizenship involved the con- 
dition of freedom and independence, it was almost 
necessary to offer the alternative of disfranchisement 
to all who throngh poverty or any other contin- 
gency were unable to support themselves in inde- 
pendence. In all these cases slavery was the mildest 
of the alternatives that offered, and may hence be 
regarded as a blessing rather than a curse. It 
should further be noticed that a laboring class, in 
our sense of the term, was almost unknown to the 
nations of antiquity: hired service was rearded as 
incompatible with freedom; and hence the slave in 
many cases occupied the same social position as 
the servant or laborer of modern tines, though 
differing from him in regard to political status. 
The Hebrew desivnation of the slave shows that 
service was the salient feature of his condition; for 
the term ebed,¢ usually applied to him, is derived 
term conveys an idea of degradation and contempt 
which the Hebrew and Greek equivalents do not con- 
vey as applied to the ancient system of servitude. 
Slare (softened from sk/are) was originally a national 
appellation, Sklaronic or Sclaronic. On the etymology 
of the word see Schmitthenner’s Wurterd. fiir Etymol- 
oxte, ete., p. 447, and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, ch. lv. H. 


¢ 72y. 
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from a verb signifying “to work,” and the very | which might arrive at any period of his servitude; 
same term is used in reference to ottices of high jand (3), tailing either of these, the expiration of 
trust held by free men. In short, service and {six years frum the time that his servitude com- 
slavery would have been to the ear of the Hebrew |menced (Ex. xxi. 2; Deut. xv. 12). There can be 
equivalent terms, though be fully recognized grades | no doubt that this last regulation applied equally 
of servitude, according as the servant was a He- {to the cases of poverty and theft, though Kabbinical 
brew or a non-Hebrew, and, if the latter, according | writers have endeavored to restrict it to the former. 
ax he was bought with money (Gen. xvii. 12; Ex. | The period of seven years has reference to the Sab- 
xii. 44) or born in the house (Gen. xiv. 14, xy. 3, | batical principle in general, but not to the Sablat- 
xvii. 23). We shall proceed to describe the con- | ical year, for no regulation is laid down in reference 
dition of these classes, as reyurds their original |to the manumission of servants in that year (Lev. 
reduction tu slavery, the methods by which it might | xxv. 1 ff; Deut. xv. 1 ff). We havea single in- 
be terminated, and their treatment while in that | stance, indeed, of the Sabbatical year being cele- 
state. brated by a general manumission of Hebrew slaves, 
I. Hebrew Slaves. but this was in consequence of the neylect of the 
1. ‘The circumstances under which a Hebrew | law relating to such cases (Jer. xxxiv. 14¢).  (4.) 
might be reduced to servitude were — (1) poverty; ; To the above modes of obtaining liberty the Rab- 
(2) the commission of theft; and (3) the exercise | binists added as a fourth, the death of the master 
of paternal authority. In the first case,a man who | without leaving a son, there being no power of 
had mortgaged his property, and was unable to | claiming the slave on the part of any heir except a 
support his family, might sell himself to another | son (Maimon. Abad. 2, § 12). 
Hebrew, with a view both to obtain maintenance,| Ifa servant did not desire to avail himself of the 
and perchance a surplus sutticient to redeem his | opportunity of leaving his service, he was to signify 
property (Lev. xxv. 25, 39). It has been debated | bis intention in a formal manner before the judyes 
whether under this law a creditor could seize his | (or more exactly at the place of judyment 4), and 
debtor and sell him as a slave:4 the words do not | then the master was to take him to the door-post, 
warrant such an inference, for the poof man is said | and to bore his ear through with an awl (Ex. xxi. 
in Lev. xxv. 39 to sell himsel/ (not as in the A. V., | 6), driving the awl into or “unto the door,” as 
“be sold;"’ see Gesen. Fhes. p. 787), in other \stated in Deut. xv. 17, and thus fixing the servant 
words, to enter into coluntary servitude, and this | ‘to it. Whether the door was that of the master's 
under the pressure not of debt, but of poverty. | house or the duor uf the sanctuary, as Ewald (Ab 
The instances of seizing the children of debtors in | ferth. p. 245) infers from the expression el hdeluhin, 
2 K. iv. 1 and Neh. v. 3 were not warranted by |to which attention is drawn above, is nut stated; 
law, and must be regarded as the outraves of law- | but the significance of the action is enbanced by 
less times, while the case depicted in the parable of |the former view; for thus a connection is estab- 
the unmerciful servant is probably borrowed from | lished between the servant and the house in which 
Roman uxayes (Matt. xviii. 25). The words in Is. | be was to serve. ‘The boring of the ear was prob- 
1. 1, * Which of my creditors is it to whom I have | ably a token of subjection, the ear being the organ 
sold you?’ have a primd facie bearing upon the | through which commands were received (1’s. xl. 6). 
question, but in reality apply to one already in the | A similar custom prevailed among the Mesupota- 
condition of slavery. (2.) The commission of theft |mians (Juv. i. 104), the Lydians (Xen. Aaad. iib 
rendered a person liable to servitude, whenever res- | 1, § 31), and other ancient nations. A servant 
titution could not be made on the scale prescribed who had submitted to this operation remained, ac 
by the Law (Ex. xxii. 1,3). The thief was bound cording to the words of the Law, a servant a 
to work out the value of his restitution money in lever” (ex. xxi. 6). These words are, however, 
the service of him on whom the theft had been | interpreted by Josephus (And. iv. 8, § 28) and by 
committed (for, according to Josephus, dal. xvi. 1,‘ the Rabbinists as meaning until the year of Jubi- 
§ 1, there was no power of selling the person of a lee, partly from the universality of the freedom that 
thief to.a foreigner); when this had been effected | was then proclaimed, and partly perhaps because it 
he would be free, as implied in the expression © sold , Was necessary for the servant then to resume the 
for his theft,” 6 ¢. sor the amount of his theft. j cultivation of his recovered inheritance. The lat- 
This law contrasts favorably with that of the Ro- | a point no duubt presents a dithculty, but the in- 
mana, under which a thief became the actual prop- 'terpretation of the words “for ever’’ in any otber 
erty of his master. (3.) The exercise of paternal than their obvious sense presents still greater ditti- 
authority was limited to the sale of a daughter of | culties. 
tender ave to be a maid-servant, with the ulterior; 3. ‘Phe condition of a Hebrew servant was by no 
view of her becoming a concubine of the purchaser | means intolerable. His master was admonished to 
(Ex. xxi. 7). Sueh a case can perbaps hardly be i treat him, not “as a bond-servant, but as an hired 
regarded as implying servitude in the ordinary | servant and as a sojourner,”’ and, again, * not to 
sense of the term. rule over him with rivor” (Lev. xxv. 39, 40, 43). 
2. The servitude of a Hebrew might be termi- | ‘The Rabbinists specitied a variety of duties as cow- 
nated in three ways: (1) by the satisfaction or the ing under these general precepts; for instance, con 
remission of all claims against him:% (2) by the , pensation for personal injury, exemption from me- 
recurrence of the year of Jubilee (Lev. xxv. 40), | nial duties, such as unbinding the master’s sandals 
































@ Michaelis (Comment. fii. 9, § 123) decides in the! ¢ The rendering of the A. V. "at the end of seven 
affirmative. years”? in this passage is not wholly correct. The 

6 This is implied in the statement of the cases which ; meaning rather is “at the end of a Sabbatical period 
gave rise to the servitude: indeed without such an | Of )ears,”’ the whole of the seventh year being regarded 
aasumption the words “for his theft" (Ex. xxii. 3); 88 the end of the period. 


would be unmeaning. The Rabbinists gave their sanc- apy : ; LXX 
tion to such a view (Maimon. Abad. 2, §§ 8, 11). o TT ORT RS mpds To apirypor, 
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or carrying him in a litter, the use of gentle lan- 
guage on the part of the master, and the mainte- 
nance of the servant's wife and children, though 
the master was not allowed to exact work from 
them (Mielziner, Sklaven bet den Hebr. p. 31). At 
the termination of his servitude the master was en- 
joined not to “let him go away empty,’’ but to re- 
munerate him liberally out of his flock, his floor, 
and his wine-preas (Deut. xv. 13, 14). Such a cus- 
tom would stimulate the servant to faithful service, 
inasmuch as the amount of the gift was lett to the 
master’s discretion; and it would also provide him 
with means wherewith to start in the world afresh. 

In the event of a Hebrew becoming the servant 
of a * stranger,’ meaning a non-Hebrew, the ser- 
vitude could be terminated only in two ways, 
namely, by the arrival of the year of Jubilee, or by 
the repayment to the master of the purchase-money 
paid fur the servant, after deducting a sum for the 
value of his services proportioned to the length of 
his servitude (Lev. xxv. 47-55). The servant might 
be redeemed either by himself or by one of his re- 
lations, and the object of this regulation appears to 
have been to impose upon relations the obligation ¢ 
of effecting the redemption, and thus putting an 
end to a state which niust have been peculiarly 
galling to the Hebrew. 

A Hebrew woman might enter into voluntary 
servitude on the scure of poverty, and in this case 
she was entitled to her freedom after six years’ ser- 
vice, together with the usual gratuity at leaving, 
just as in the case of a man (Deut. xv. 12, 15). 
According to Rabbinical tradition a woman could 
not be condemned to servitude for theft; neither 
could she bind herself to perpetual servitude by 
haviny her ear bored (Mielziner, p. 43). 

Thus far we have seen little that is objectionable 
in the condition of Hebrew servants. In respect 
to marriage there were some peculiarities which, 
to our ideas, would be regarded as hardships. <A 
master might, fur instance, give a wife to a He- 
brew servant for the time of his servitude, the wife 


being in this case, it must be remarked, not only a 


" 


slave but a nou-Hebrew. Should he leave when 
his term has expired, his wife and children would 
remain the absolute property of the master (Ix. 
xxi. 4, 5). The reason for this regulation is, evi- 
dently, that the children of a female heathen slave 
were slaves; they inherited the mother's disqualifi- 
eation. Such a condition of marrying a slave would 
be regarded as an axiom by a Hebrew, and the 
case is only incidentally noticed. Again, a father 
miyvht sell his young daughter ® to a Hebrew, with 
a view either of [his] marrying her himself, or of 
{his] giving her to his son (Ex. xxi. 7-9). [t di- 
minishes the apparent harshness of this proceeding 
if we look on the purchase-money as in the light of 
a dowry given, a8 was not unusual, to the parents 
of the bride; still more, if we accept the Kabbin- 
ical view (which, however, we consider very doubt- 
ful) that the consent of the maid was required be- 
fore the marriage could take place. But even if 
this cunsent were not obtained, the paternal author- 
ity would not appear to be violently strained; for 


a In the A. V. the sense of obligation is not con- 
veyed ; instead of “may ” in vv. 48, 49. shall ought 
to be substituted. 


& The female slave was in this case termed res, 
as distinct from TIT, applied to the ordinary 
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among ancient nations that authority was generally 
held to extend even to the life of a child, much 
more to the giving of a daughter in mutrriage. 
The position of a maiden thus sold by her father 
was sulject to the following regulations: (1.) She 
could not * yo out as the men-servants do,’’ i. e. 
she could not leave at the termination of six years, 
or in the year of Jubilee, if (as the regulation as- 
sumes) ber master was willing to fultill the object 
for which he had purchased her. (2.) Should he 
not wish to marry her, he should call upon her 
friends to procure her release by the repayment of 
the purchase-money (perhaps, as in other cases, 
with a deduction for the value of her services). 
(3.) If he betruthed her to his son, he was bound 
to make such provision for her as he would for one 
of his own daughters. (4.) If either he or his son, 
having married her, took a second wife, it should 
not be to the prejudice of the first. (5.) If neither 
of the three first specified alternatives took place, 
the maid was entitled to immediate and gratuitous 
liberty (Ex. xxi. 7-11). 

The custom of reducing Hebrews to servitude 
appears to have fallen into disuse subsequently to 
the Babylonish Captivity. The attempt to enforce 
it in Nehemiah’s tifne met with decided resistance 
(Neh. v. 5), and Herod's enactment that thieves 
should be sold to foreigners, roused the greatest 
animosity (Joseph. cnt. xvi. 1, § 1). Vast. num- 
bers of Hebrews were reduced to slavery as war- 
captives at different periods by the Pheenicians 
(Juel iii. 6), the Philistines (Juel iii. 6; Am. i. 6), 
the Syrians (1 Mace. iii. 41; 2 Mace. viii. 11), the 
Egyptians (Joseph. Ant. xii. 2, § 3), and, above 
all, by the Romans (Joseph. B. J. vi. 9, § 3). We 
may form some idea of the numbers reduced to 
slavery by war from the single fact that Nicanor 
calculated on realizing 2,000 talents in one cam- 
paign, by the sale of captives at the rate of 90 for a 
talent (2 Mace. viii. 10, 11), the number required 
w fetch the sum being 180,000. The Phoenicians 
were the most active slave-dealers of ancient times, 
purchasing of the Philistines (Am. i. 9), of the 
Syrians (2 Macc. viii. 11), and even of the tribes 
on the shores of the Euxine Sea (Ez. xxvii. 13), 
and selling them wherever they could find a mar- 
ket about the shores of the Mediterranean, and 
particularly in Juel’s time to the people of Javan 
(Jvel iii. 6), it being uncertain whether that name 
represents a place in South Arabia or the Greeks 
of Asia Minor and the peninsula. {t was probabiy 
through the Tyrians that Jews were transported 
in Obadiah’s time to Sepharad or Sardis (Ob. 20). 
At Rome vast numbers of Jews emerged from the 
state of slavery and became freedmen. The price 
at which the slaves were offered by Nicanor was 
considerably below the ordinary value either in 
Palestine or Greece. In the former country it 
stood ut 30 shekels (= about £3 8s.), as stated 
below, in the latter at about 1} minas (= about 
£5 1a. 6d.), this being the mean between the ex- 
tremes stated by Xenophon (.Veo. ii. 5, § 2) as 
the ordinary price at Athens. The price at which 
Nicanor offered them was only £2 15s. 2d. a head. 








household slave. The distinction is marked in regard 
to Hagar, who is described by the latter term before 
the birth of Ishmael, and by the former after that 
event (comp. Gen. xvi. 1, xxi. 10). The relative value 
of the terms is expressed in Abigail’s address, “ Let 
thine handmaid (aah) be a servant (shiphchah) to 
wash,” etc. (1 Sam. xxv. 41). 
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Occasionally slaves were sold as high as a talent 
(£243 15s.) each (Xen. L c.; Joseph. Ant. xii. 
4, § 9). 

Il. Non-Hebrew Slaves. 


1. The majority of non-Hebrew slaves were war- 
captives, either the Canaanites who had survived 
the general extermination of their race under Joshua, 
or such as were conquered from the other surround- 
ing nations (Num. xxxi. 26 ff). Besides the, 
many were obtained by purchase from foreign slave- 
dealers (Lev. xxv. 44, 45); and others may have 
been resident foreigners who were reduced to this 
state either by poverty or crime. The Rabbinista 
further deemed that any person who performed the 
services of a slave became ipsu facto a slave (Mishn. 
Kedash. 1, § 3). The children of slaves remained 
slaves, being the class described as “born in the 
house’? (Gen. xiv. 14, xvii. 12; Eccl. ii. 7), and 
hence the number was likely to increase as time 
went on. The only statement as to their number 
applies to the post-Babylonian period, when they 
amounted to 7,337, or about 1 to 6 of the free pop- 
ulation (Fzr. ii. 65). We have reason to believe 
that the number diminished subsequently to this 
period, the Pharisees in particular being opposed to 
the system. The average value of a slave appears 
to have been thirty shekels (Ex. xxi. 32), varying 
of course according to age, sex, and capabilities. 
The estimation of persons given in Lev. xxvii. 2-8 
probably applies to war-captives who had been ded- 
icated to the Lord, and the price of their redemp- 
tion would in this case represent the ordinary value 
of such slaves. 

2. That the slave might be manumitted, appears 
from Itx. xxi. 26, 27; Lev. xix. 20. As to the 
methods by which this might be effected, we are 
told nothing in the Bible; but the Rabbinists spe- 
cify the following four methods: (1) redemption 
by a money payment, (2) a bill or ticket of free- 
dom, (3) testamentary disposition, or, (4) any act 
that implied manumisgion, such as making a slave 
one's heir (Mielziner, pp. 65, 66). 

3. The slave is described as the “ possession’ of 
his master, apparently with a special reference to 
the power which the latter had of disposing of him 
to his heirs as he would any other article of per- 
sonal property (Lev. xxv. 45, 46); the slave is also 
described as his master’s “ money " (Ex. xxi. 21), 
t. €. as representing a certain money value. Such 
expressions show that he was regarded very much 
in the light of a mancipium or chattel. But on 
the other hand, provision was made for the protec- 
tion of his person: willful murder of a slave entailed 
the same punishment as in the case of a free man 
(Lev. xxiv. 17, 22). So ayain, if a master inflicted 
80 severe a punishment as to cause the death of his 
servant, he was liable to a penalty, the amount of 
which probably depended on the circumstances of 
the case, for the Kabbinical view that the words 
“he shall be surely punished,” or, more correctly, 
“it is to be avenged,” imply a sentence of death, 
is wholly untenable (Ix. xxi. 20). No punishment 
at all was imposed if the slave survived the punish- 
ment by a day or two (Ex. xxi. 21), the loss of the 
slave¢ being regarded as a sufficient punishment in 
this case. A minor personal injury, such as the 
loss of an eye or a tooth was to be recompensed by 
Giving the servant his liberty (Ex. xxi. 26, 27). 
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@ There is an apparent disproportion between this 
and the following regulation, arising probably out of 
the different circumstances under which the injury | 
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The general treatment of slaves appears to have 
been gentle — occasionally too gentle, as we infer 
from Solomon's advice (Prov. xxix. 19, 21), nor do 
we hear more than twice of a alave running away 
from his master (1 Sam. xxv. 10: 1 K. ii. 39). 
The slave was considered by a conscientious master 
as entitled to justice (Job xxxi. 13-15) and honor- 
able treatment (Prov. xxx. 10). A slave, according 
to the Rabbinists, had no power of acquiring prop- 
erty for himself; whatever he might become entitled 
to, even by way of compensation for personal injury, 
reverted to his master (Mielziner, p. 55). On the 
other hand, the master might constitute him his 
heir either wholly (Gen. xv. 3), or jointly with his 
children (Prov. xvii. 2); or again, he might give 
him his daughter in marriage (1 Chr. ii. 35). 

The position of the slave in regard to religious 
privileges was favorable. He was to be circum- 
cised (Gen. xvii. 12), and hence was entitled to 
partake of the Paschal sacrifice (Ex. xii. 44), as 
well as of the other religious festivals (Deut. xii. 
12, 18, xvi. 11, 14). It is implied that every slave 
must have been previously brought to the knowl- 
edye of the true God, and to a willing acceptance 
of the tenets of Judaism. This would naturally 
be the case with regard to all who were “ born in 
the house,” and who were to be circumcised at the 
usual age of eight days; but it is difficult to under- 
stand how those who were “ bought with money,” 
as adults, could be always induced to change their 
creed, or how they could be circumcised without 
having changed it. ‘The Mosaic Law certainly pre- 
supposes an universal acknowledgment of Jehovah 
within the limita of the Promised Land, and would 
therefore enforce the dismissal or extermination of 
slaves who persisted in heathenism. 

The occupations of slaves were of a menial char- 
acter, as implied in Lev. xxv. 39, consisting partly 
in the work of the house, and partly in personal 
attendance on the master. Female slaves, for in- 
stance, ground the corn in the handmill (Ex. xi. 5; 
Job xxxi. 10; Is. xlvii. 2), or gleaned in the har- 
vest field (Ruth ii. 8). They also baked, washed, 
cooked, and nursed the children (Mishn. Cethud. 
5, § 5). The occupations of the men are not 
specified; the most trustworthy held confidential 
posts, such as that of steward or major-domo ((ien. 
xv. 2, xxiv. 2), of tutors to sons (Prov. xvii. 2), 
and of tenants to persons of lange estate, for such 
appears to have been the position of Zila (2 Sam. 
ix. 2, 10). W. LB. 

* For a translation of the work of Mielziner 
(Copenhagen, 1859) referred to in this article, see 
Amer. Theol. dtertew for April and July, 1861 
(vol. iii.): compare Saalschiitz’s Das Mosaische 
Recht (Berl. 1853), ch. 101, translated by Dr. E. 
P. Barrows in the Bibl. Sacra for Jan. 1862, and 
an art. by Dr. Harrows, The Bible and Slivery, 
ibid. July, 1862. See also Albert Barnes, Inquiry 
tnto the Scriptural Views of Slavery, Phila. 1846; 
G. B. Cheever, Historical and Legal Judyment of 
the O. T. aguinst Slavery, in the Bibl. Sacra for 
Oct. 1855, and Jan., April, and July, 1856 (one- 
sided); and J. B. Bittinger, Hebrew Servitude, in 
the New Englander for May, 1860. A. 
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was effected. In this case the law is speaking of le 
gitimate punishment * with a rod ;” in the next, ofa 
violent assault. : 
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Arabs, translated oqadros by the LXX., and 
bstumen in the Vulgate. That our translators 
understood by this word the substance now known 
as bitumen, is evident from the following passages 
in Holland's Pliny (ed. 1634): “The very clammy 
slime Bitumen, which at certaine times of the yere 
floteth and swimmeth upon the lake of Sodom, 
called Asphaltites in Jury" (vii. 15, vol. i. p. 
163). Tbe Bitumen whereof I speake, is in 
some places in manner of a muddy slime; in 
others, very earth or minerall” (xxxv. 15, vol. ii. 
. 557). 
. The three instances in which it is mentioned in 
the ©. T. are abundantly illustrated by travellers 
and historians, ancient and modern. It is first 
spoken of as used for cement by the builders in the 
plain of Shinar, or Babylonia (Gen. xi. 3). The 
bitumen pits in the vale of Siddim are mentioned 
in the ancient fragment of Canaanitish history 
(Gen. xiv. 10); and the ark of papyrus in which 
Moses was placed was made impervious to water by 
a coating of bitumen and pitch (tx. ii. 3). 
Hervdotus (i. 179) tells us of the bitumen found 
at Is, a town of Babylonia, eight days’ journey from 
Babylon. The captive Eretrianas (Her. vi. 119) 
were sent by Darius to collect asphaltum, salt, and 
oil at Ardericca, a place two hundred and ten 
stadia from Susa, in the district of Cissia. The 
town of Is was situated on a river, or small stream, 
of the same name, which flowed into the Euphrates, 
and carried down with it the lumps of bitumen, 
which was used in the building of Babylon. It is 
probably the bitumen springs uf Is which are de- 
scribed in Strabo (xvi. 743). Eratosthenes, whom 
he quotes, says that the liquid bitumen, which is 
called naphtha, is found in Susiana, and the dry in 
Babylonia. Of the latter there is a spring near 
the Euphrates, and when the river is flooded by 
the melting of the snow, the spring also is filled 
and overflows into the river. The masses of bitu- 
men thus produced are fit for buildings which are 
made of baked brick. Diodorus Siculus (ii. 12) 
speaks of the abundance of bitumen in Babylonia. 
It proceeds from a spring, and is gathered by the 
people of the country, not only for building, but 
when dry tor fuel, instead of wood. Ammianus 
Marcellinus (xxiii. 6, § 23) tells us that Babylon 
was built with bitumen by Semiramis (comp. Plin. 
xxxv. 51; Berosusa, quoted by Jos. dni. x. 11, § 1, 
c. Apiun, i. 19; Arrian, Ezp. Al. vii. 17, § 1, &e.). 
The town of Is, mentioned by Herodotus, is with. 
out doubt the modern Ait or Heet, on the west or 
right bank of the Euphrates, and four days’ jour- 
ney, N. W., or rather W. N. W., of Bagdad (Sir 
R. Ker Porter’s Trav. ii. 361, ed. 1822). The 
principal bitumen pit at Heet, says Mr. Rich (.I/e- 
muir un the Ruins of Babylon, p. 63, ed. 1815), 
has two avurces, and is divided by a wall in the 
centre, on one side of which the bitumen bubbles 
up, and on the other the oil of naphtha. Sir R- 
K. Porter (ii. 815) observed “that bitumen was 
chiefly confined by the Chaldxan builders, to the 
foundations and lower -parts of their edifices; for 
the purpose of preventing the ill effects of water.’’ 
“ With regard to the use of bitumen,” be adds, 
“I saw no vestige of it whatever on any remnant 
of building on the higher ascents, and therefore 
drier regions.” This view is indirectly contirmed 
by Mr. Kich, who says that the tenacity of bitumen 
bears no proportion to that of mortar. The use 
of bitumen appears to have been confined to the 
Babylonians, for at Nineveh, Mr. Layard observes 
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(Nin. ii. 278), ‘bitumen and reeds were not em- 
ployed to cement the layers of bricks, as at Baby- 
lon; although both materials are to be found in 
abundance in the immediate vicinity of the city.’’ 
At Nimroud bitumen was found under a pavernent 
(Nin. i. 29), and “the sculpture rested simply 
upon the platforin of sun-dried bricks without any 
other substructure, a mere layer of bitumen, about 
an inch thick, having been placed under the plinth’’ 
(Nin. g Bab. p. 208). In his description of the 
firing of the bitumen pits at Nimroud by his Arabs, 
Mr. Layard falls into the language of our trans- 
lators. ‘ Tongues of flame and jets of gas, driven 
from the burning pit, shot through the murky 
canopy. as the fire brightened, a thousand fan- 
tastic forms of light played amid the smoke. ‘To 
break the cindered crust, and to bring fresh s/ime 
to the surface, the Arabs threw large stones into 
the spring. . In an hour the bitumen 
was exhausted for the time, the dense smoke grad- 
ually died away, and the pale light of the moon: 
again shone over the black slime pits’? (Nin. $ 
Bub. p. 202). 

The bitumen of the Dead Sea is described by 
Strabo, Josephus, and Pliny. Strabo (xvi. 763) 
gives an account of the volcanic action by which 
the bottom of the sea-was disturbed, and the 
bitumen thrown to the surface. It was at first 
liquefied by the heat, and then changed into a 
thick viscous substance by the cold water of the 
sea, on the surface of which it floated in lumps 
(BwAa). These lumps are described by Josephus 
(B. J. iv. 8, § 4) as of the size and shape of a 
headless ox (comp. Plin. vii. 13). The semi-liquid 
kind of bitumen is that which Pliny says is found 
in’ the Dead Sea, the earthy in Syria about Sidon. 
Liquid bitumen, such as the Zacynthian, the Baby- 
lonian, and the Apolloniatic, he adds, is known by 
the Greeks by the name of pis-asphaltum (comp. 
Ex. ii. 83, LXX.). He tells us moreover that it was 
used for cement, and that bronze vessels and statues 
and the heads of nails were covered with it (Plin. 
xxxv. 51). The bitumen pits by the Dead Sea are 
described by the monk Brocardus (Descr. Terr. 
Sanct. c. 7, in Ugolini, vi. 1044). The Arabs of 
the neighborhood have perpetuated the story of its 
formation as given by Strabo. “ They say that it 
forms on the rocks in the depths of the sea, and 
by earthquakes or other submarine concussions is 
broken off in large masses, and rises to the sur- 
face’ (Thomson, Land and Book, p. 223). They 
told Burckhardt a similar tale. ‘ ‘The asphaltum 
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of the western shore, is said to come from a moun- 
tain which blocks up the passage along the eastern 
Ghor, and which is situated at about two hours 
south of Wady Mojeb. The Arabs pretend that 
it oozes up from fissures in the cliff, and collects in 
large pieces on the rock below, where the mass 
gradually increases and hardens, until it is rent 
asunder by the heat of the sun, with a loud explo- 
sion, and, falling into the sea, is carried by the 
waves in considerable quantities to the opposite 
shores"’ (7'rav. in Syria, p. 394). Dr. ‘Thomson 
tells us that the Arabs still call these pits by the 
name bidret himmuar, which strikingly resembles 
the Heb. beéréth chéemar of Gen. xiv. 10 (Land 
and Book, p. 224). | 
Strabo says that in Babylonia boats were made 
of wicker-work, and then covered with bitumen to 
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keep out the water (xvi. p. 743). In the same 
way the ark of rushes or papyrus in which Moses 
was pluced was plastered over with a mixture of 
bitumen and pitch or tar. Dr. Thomson remarks 
(p. 224): “ This is doubly interesting, as it reveals 
the process by which they prepared the bitumen. 
The mineral, as found in this country, melts readily 
enough by itself; but then, when cold, it is as 
brittle as glass. It must be mixed with ¢ar while 
melting, and in that way forms a hard, glossy wax, 
perfectly impervious to water.”’ We know from 
Strabo (xvi. p. 764) that the Egyptians used the 
bitumen of the Dead Sea in the of em- 
balming, and Pliny (vi. 35) mentions a spring of 
the same mineral at Corambia in Ethiopia. 
W. A. W. 
SLING (yop: operdéyn: funda). The sling 
has been in all ages the favorite weapon of the 
shepherds of Syria (1 Sani. xvii. 40; Burckhardt’s 
_ Notes, i. 57), and hence was adopted by the Israel- 
itish army, as the niost effective weapon for light- 
armed troops. The Benjamites were purticularly 
expert in their use of it: even the left-handed could 
‘‘gling stones at an hair and not miss’ (Judg. xx. 
16; comp. 1 Chr. xii. 2). According to the Tar- 
gum of Jonathan and the Syriac, it was the weapon 
of the Cherethites and l’elethites. It was advan- 
ly used in attacking and defending towns 
(2 K. iii. 25; Joseph. B. J. iv. 1, § 3), and in 
skirmishing (B. J. ii. 17, § 5). Other eastern 
nations availed themselves of it, as the Syrians (1 
Mace. ix. 11), who also invented a kind of artificial 
sling (1 Macc. vi. 51); the Assyriana (Jud. ix. 7; 
Layard’s Nin. ii. 344); the Egyptians (Wilkinson, 
i. 357); and the Persians (Xen. Ancad. iii. 3, § 18). 
The construction of the weapon hardly needs de- 
scription: it consisted of a couple of strings of 
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Egyptian Slingers. 
sinew or some fibrous substance, attached to a 
leathern receptacle for the stone in the centre, 
which was termed the caph,? ij. e. pan (1 Sam. xxv. 
29): the sling was swung once or twice round the 
head, and the stone was then discharged by letting 
go one of the strings. Sling-stones ® were selected 
for their smoothness (1 Sam. xvii. 40), and were 
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@ Other words besides those mentioned in vol. li. p. 
992 f., are: — 

1. “IAD: & ovyndrckev: clusor (2 K. xxiv. 14), 
where charash is also used, thus denoting a workman 
of an inferior kind. 
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ized as one of the ordinary munitions of war 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 14). In action the stones were either 
carried in a bag round the neck (1 Sam. xvii. 40), 
or were heaped up at the feet of the combatant 
(Layard's Nin. ii. 844) The violence with which 
the stone was projected supplied a vivid image of 
sudden and forcible removal (Jer. x. 18). The 
rapidity of the whirling motion of the sling round 
the head, was emblematic of inquietude (1 Sam. 
xxv. 24, ‘+ the souls of thine enemies shall he wher! 
round in the midat of the pan of a sling’’); while 
the sling-etones represented the enemies of God 
(Zech. ix. 15, “they shall tread under foot the 
sling-etones *’). The term margémdh< in Prov. 
xxvi. 8 is of doubtful meaning; Gesenius (Thes. 
p. 1263) explains of ‘a heap of stones,” as in 
the margin of the A. V., the LXX.; Ewald, and 
Hitzig, of “a sling,’’ as in the text. W. L. B. 

* SLUICES. The word s0 translated (M20) 
in, Is. xix 10 seems to have been entirely misap- 
prehended by our English translators, after the 
exaniple of some of the ancient versions. It means 
hire, wages, and the last clause of the verse should 
be rendered, ‘and all those who work for wages 
shall be of a sud heart.’’ On the origin of the 
error and the true meaning, see Gesenius (Comm. 
&. den Jesasa, in loc.). R. D.C. R. 

SMITH.¢ The work of the smith, together 
with an account of his tools, is explained in 
HANDICRAFT, vol. ii. p. 992 f. A description of 
a smith's workshop is given in Ecclus. xxxviii. 28. 

H. W. P. 


SMYR/NA [Zudpra, myrrh: Smyrna). The 
city to which allusion is made in Revelation ii. 
8-11, was founded, or at least the design of found- 
ing it was entertained, by Alexander the Great soon 
after the battle of the Granicus, in consequence of 
a dream when he had lain down to sleep after the 
fatigue of hunting. A temple in which two god- 
desses were worshipped under the name of Nemeses 
stood on the hill, on the sides of which the new 
town was built under the auspices of Antigonus 
and Lysimachus, who carried out the design of the 
conqueror after his death. It was situated twenty 
stades from the city of the same name, which 
after a long series of wara with the Lydians had 
been finally taken and sacked by Halyattes. ‘The 
rich lands in the neighborhood were cultivated by 
the inhabitants, scattered in villages about the 
country (like the Jewish population between the 
times of Zedekiah and Ezra), for a period which 
Strabo, speaking roundly, calls 400 years. The 
descendants of this population were reunited in the 
new Smyrna, which soon became a wealthy and 
important city. Not only was the soil in the 
neighborhood eminently productive — so that the 
vines were even said to have two crops of grapes — 
but its position was such as to render it the natural 
outlet for the produce of the whole valley of the 
Hermus. The Pramnean wine (which Nestor in 
the Iliad, and Circe in the Odyssey, are represented 
as mixing with honey, cheése, and meal, to make a 


2. ofa be) 2 odvpoxdwos: malleator: a hammerer: 
a term applied to Tubal-Cain, Gen. iv. 22 (Ges. pp. 
580, 755; Saalechiltz, Arch. Heb. i. 148). [Tura 
Carn.) 


8. DUA: 3 niwrwe: he that emites (the anvil, 
CYB, odipa, tncus), Is. xii. 7. 
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kind of salad dressing) grew even down to the time | vixis, was not only constituted a sanctuary itself, 
of Pliny in the immediate neighborhood of the | but the same right was extended in virtue of it to 
temple of the Mother of the gods at Smyrna, and the whole city. Yet when the tide turned, a tem- 
doubtless played its part in the orgiastic rites both | ple was erected to the city Rome as a divinity in 
of that deity and of Dionysus, each of whom in| time to save the credit of the Smyrnzans as zeal- 
the times of Imperial Rome possessed a guild of | ous friends of the Roman people. Indeed, though 
worshippers frequently mentioned in the inscrip-| history is silent as to the particulars, the existence 
tions as the iepa aivodo0s uvora@y untpds Xuwv-| of a coin of Smyrna with the head of Mithridates 
Anvijs and the jepa cbvod0s wpuotaey Kal rexvitwy | upon it, indicates that this energetic prince also, for 
Avovicov. One of the most remarkable of the | a time at least, must have included Smyrna within 
chefs deuvre of Myron which stood at Smyrna, | the circle of his dependencies. However, during 
ting an old woman intoxicated, illustrates | the reign of Tiberius, the reputation of the Smyr- 

the prevalent habits of the population. neans for an ardent loyalty was so unsullied, that 
The inhabitants of New Smyrna appear to have | on this account alone they obtained permission to 
possessed the talent of successfully divining the | erect a temple, in behalf of all the Asiatic cities, to 
course of events in the troublous times through | the emperor and senate, the question having been 
which it was their destiny to pass, and of habitu- | for some time doubtful as to whether their city or 
ally securing for themselves the favor of the victor | Sardis [SARDIs] — the two selected out of a crowd 
for the time being. Their adulation of Seleucus| of competitors — should receive this distinction. 
and his son Antiochus was excessive. The title §6| The honor which had been obtained with such dif- 





The Castle and Port of Smyrna. (Laborde.) 


‘It seems not impossible, that just as St. Paul's gayngddpa: in the inscriptions; and the context 
illustrations in the Epistle to the Corinthians are shows that they possessed great social consider- 
derived from the Isthmian games, so the message ation. 
to the Church in Smyrna contains allusions tothe In the time of Strabo the ruins of the Old 
ritual of the pagan mysteries which prevailed in Smyrna still existed, and were partially inhabited, 
that city. The story of the violent death and re- but the new city was one of the most beautiful in 
viviscence of Dionysus entered into these to such all Asia. The streets were laid out as near as 
an extent, that Origen, in his argument against might be at right angles; but an unfortunate over- 
Celsus, does not scruple to quote it as generally ac- | sight of the architect, who forgot to make under- 
cepted by the Greeks, although by them interpreted | ground drains to carry off the storm rains, occa- 
metaphysically (iv. 171, ed. Spencer). In this view, sioned the flooding of the town with the filth and 
the words 6 mp@ros xa) db fcxaros, ds éyévero refuse of the streets. There was a large public li- 
vexpods Kal &(noev (Rev. ii. 8) would come with | brary there, and also a handsome building sur- 
peculiar force to ears perhaps accustomed to hear rounded with porticoes which served as a museum. 
them in a very different application.* The same It was consecrated as a heroiim to Homer, whom 
may be said of 3é0w coi roy orépavoy Tis (wis, the Smyrneans claimed as a countryman. There 
it having been a usual practice at Smyrna to pre- | was also an Odeum, and a temple of the Olympian 
sent a crown to the priest who superintended the Zeus, with whose cult that of the Roman emperors 
religious ceremonial at the end of his year of office. was associated. Olympian games were celebrated 
Several persons of both sexes have the title of ie ee dace On one of these 

@ This is the more likely from the superstitious re- , &évev iepdvy just above the city outside the walls, in 
gard in which the Smyrneans held chance phrases which this mode of divination was the ordinary one 
(xAnSéves) as & material for augury. They had a «Ay- (Pausanias, ix. 11, § 7). 
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occasions (in the year A. D. 68) a Rhodian youth 
of the name of Artemidorus obtained greater dis- 
tinctions than any on record, under peculiar cir- 
cumstances, which Pausanias relates. He was a 
pancratiast, and not long befure had been beaten 
at Elis from deficiency in growth. But when the 
Smyrnean Olympia next came round, his bodily 
strength had 80 developed that be was victor in 
three trials on the same day, the first against his 
former competitors at the Peloponnesian Olympia, 
the second with the youths, and the third with the 
men; the last contest having been provoked by a 
taunt (Pausanias, v. 14, § 4). The extreme inter- 
est excited by the games at Smyrna may perhaps 
account for the remarkable ferocity exhibited by 
the population against the aged bishop Polycarp. 
It was exactly on such occasions that what the pa- 
gans regarded as the unpatriotic and anti-social 
spirit of the early Christians became most apparent; 
and it was to the violent demands of the peuple as- 
sembled in the stadium that the Roman proconsul 
yielded up the martyr. The letter of the Smyr- 
naans, in which the account of his martyrdom is 
contained, represents the Jews as taking part with 
the Gentiles in accusing him as un enemy to the 
state relivion, — conduct which would be inconceiv- 
able in a sincere Jew, but which was quite natural 
in those whom the sacred writer characterizes as 
“a svnayoyue of Satan" (Rev. ii. 9). 

Smyrna under the Romans was the seat of a con- 
wentus juridicus, whither law cases were brought 
from the citizens of Magnesia on the Sipylus, and 
alsu frum a Macedonian colony settled in the same 
country under the name of Hyrcani. The last are 
probably the descendants of a military body in the 
service of Seleucus, to whom lands were given soon 
after the building of New Smyrna, and who, to- 
gether with the Magnesians, seem to have had the 
Smyrnwan citizenship then bestowed upon them. 
The decree containing the particulars of this ar- 
rangement is among the marbles in the University 
of Oxtord. The Romans continued the system 
which they found existing when the country passed 
over into their hands. 

(Strabo, xiv. 183 ff.; Herodotus, i. 16; Tacitus, 
Anni, iii. 63, iv. 56; Pliny, //. NV. v. 29; Boeckh, 
Inscript. Grec. “ Smyrnean Inscriptions,” espe- 
cially Nos. 3163-3176; Pausanias, luca cit., and 
iv. 21, § 5; Macrobius, Saturnalia, i. 18; [Prof. 
G. M. Lane, art. Smyrna, in Bibl. Sacra for Jan. 
1858.}) J. W. B. 

* Smyrna is about 40 miles from Ephesus, and 
now connected with it by a railroad. [EPHEsUs, 
Amer. ed.]_ The Apostle John must often have 
passed between the two places during his long life 
at Ephesus. Paul's ministry at Ephesus (Acts xx. 
31) belongs no doubt to an earlier period, before the 
gospel had taken root in the other city. ‘The spot 
where Polycarp is supposed to have been burnt at 
the stake is near the ruins of a stadium on the hill 
behind the present town. It may be the exact spot 
or certainly near there, for it is the place where the 
people were accustomed to meet for public specta- 
cles. Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, touched at 
Smyma on his voyage to Rome, where he was 
thrown to wild beasts in the amphitheatre, about 
A.D. 108. ‘Two of his extant letters were addressed 
to Polycarp and to the Smyrneans. Smyrna is the 
only one of the-cities of the seven churches which 
retains any importance at the present day. Its 
population is stated to be 150,000, nearly one half 
of whom are Mohammedans. On the import of 
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the Revelator’s message to the Church at Smyrna 
may be mentioned Stier's Supplement to his Re- 
den Jesu, pp. 129-137, and Archbishop Trench’s 
Commentury on the Epistles to the Seven 
Churches, pp. 132-152 (Amer. ed.). H. 


SNAIL. The representative in the A. V. of 
the Hebrew words shublil and chimet. 

1. Shablul (avar: xnpés; Evrepoy, Aq.: 
xépiov, Sym.: cera) occurs only in Ps. lviii. 9 
(8, A. V.): “Ag a shablil which melteth let (the 
wicked) pass away.’’ ‘There are various opinions 
as to the meaning of this word, the most curious, 
perhaps, being that of Symmachus. The LXX. 
read “ melted wax,”’ similarly the Vulg. The ren- 
dering of the A. V. (‘snail '’) is supported by the 
authority of many of the Jewish Doctors, and is 
probably correct. The Chaldee Paraphr. explains 
shablil by thiblala (sS4ar), i. e. “a snail ora 
slug," which was supposed by the Jews to con- 
sume away and die by reason of its constantly 
emitting slime as it crawls along. See Schl. ad 
Gem. Moéd Katon, 1, fol..6 B, as quoted by Bo- 
chart (/iteroz. iii. 560) and Gesenius (Thes. p. 
212). -It is needless to observe that this is not a 
zoological fact, though perhaps generally believed 
by the Orientals. ‘The term shudblul would denote 
either a limaz or a heliz, which are particularly 
noticeable for the slimy track they leave behind 
them. 


2. Chimet (ISI: oavpa: lacerta) occurs only 
as the name of some unclean animal in Lev. xi. 30. 
The LXX. and Vulg. understand some kind of 
lizard by the term; the Arabic versions of Er- 
penius and Saadias give the chameleon as the ani- 
to-; mal intended. The Veneto-(ireek and the Rab- 
bins, with whom agrees the A. V., render the 
Heb. term by “snail.” Bochart " Uliercs: ii. 
300) has endeavored to show that a species of 
small sand lizard, called chulaca by the Arabs, is 
denoted; but his argument rests entigely upon 
some supposed etymological foundation, and proves 
nothing at all. ‘Ihe truth of the matter is that 
there is no evidence to lead us to any conclusion; 
perhaps some kind of lizard may be intended, as 
the two most important old versions conjecture. 

W. H. 

* SNARES OF DEATH. The rendering 
of the A. V. in 2 Sam. xxii. 6; Ps. xviii. 5, “ The 
sorrows of hell compassed me about, the snares of 
death prevented me,’’ needs correction and expla- 
nation. ‘lhe passage may be thus translated: — 

“ The cords of the underworld (Sicol) were cast 

around me; 
The snares of death had caught me.”’ 


The psalmist describes himself, in metaphors bor- 
rowed from hunting, as caught in the tuils of his 
enemies, and in imminent danger of his life. A. 


SNOW (290: xudv3 8pdcos in Prov. xxvi.: 
niz). The historical books of the Bible cuntain 
only two notices of snow actually falling (2 Sam. 
xxiii.-20; 1 Macc. xiii. 22}, but the allusions in 
the poetical books are so numerous that there can 
be no doubt as to its being an ordinary occurrence 
in the winter months. Thus, for instance, the 
snow-storm is mentioned among the ordinary oper- 
ations of nature which are illustrative of the Cre- 
ator's power (Ps. cxlvii. 16, cxlviii. 8). We have, 
again, notice of the beneficial effect of snow on the 
soil (Is. lv. 10). Its color is adduced as an image 
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of brilliancy (Dan. vii. 9; Matt. xxviii. 3; Rev. i. 
14), of purity (Is. i. 18; Lam. iv. 7, in reference 
to the white robes of the princes), and of the 
blanching effects of leprosy (Kx. iv. 6; Num. xii. 
10; 2K. v. 27). In the book of Job we have ref- 
erences to the supposed cleansing effects of snow- 
water (ix. 30), to the rapid melting of snow under 
the sun's raya (xxiv. 19), and the consequent flood- 
ing of the brooks (vi. 16). The thick falling of the 
flakes forms the point of comparison in the obscure 
passage in Ps. Ixviii. 14. The snow lies deep in the 
ravines of the highest ridge of Lebanon until the 
summer is far advanced, and indeed never wholly 
disappears (Robinson, iii. 531); the summit of Her- 
mon also perpetually glistens with frozen snow 
(Robinson, ii. 437). From these sources probably 
the Jews obtained their supplies of ice for the pur- 
pose of cooling their beverages in summer (Prov. 
xxv. 13). The « snow of Lebanon ”’ ig also used as 
an expression for the refreshing coolness of spring 
water, probably in reference to the stream of Si- 
loam (Jer. xviii. 14). Lastly, in Prov. xxxi. 21, 
snow appears to be used as a synonym for winter or 
cold weather. ‘The liability to snow must of course 
vary considerably in a country of suth varying alti- 
tude as Palestine. Josephus notes it as a peculiar- 
ity of the low plain of Jericho that it was warm 
there even when snow was prevalent in the rest of 
the country (8. J. iv. 8, § 3). At Jerusalem snow 
often falls to the depth of a foot or more in Janu- 
ary and February, but it seldom lies (Robinson, i. 
429). At Nazareth it falls more frequently and 
deeply, and it has been observed to full even in the 
maritime plain at Joppa and about Carmel (Kitto, 
Phys. Hist. p. 210). A comparison of the notices 
of snow contained in Scripture and in the works of 
modern travellers would, however, lead to the con- 
clusion that more fell in ancient times than at the 
present day. At Damascus, snow falls to the depth 
of nearly a foot, and lies at all events for a few 
days (Wortabet’s Syria, i. 215, 236). At Aleppo 
it falls, but never lies for more than a day (Russell, 
i. 69). W. L. B. 

* The “time of harvest’? (Prov. xxv. 13) an- 
swers to our summer rather than the autumn. At 
Damascus snow procured from Anti-Lebanon is 
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kept for sale in the bazaars during the hot months, 
and being mixed with the juice of pomevranates, 
with sherbet and other drinks, forms a favorite bev- 
erage. ‘‘In the heat of the day,’ says Dr. Wil- 
son, “the Jews at /asbeed, in northern Galilee, 
offered us water cooled with snow from Jebel esh- 
Shetkh, the modern Hermon "’ (Lands of the Bible, 
ii. 186). “Countless loads of snow,” says Dr. 
Schulz (Jerusalem, eine Vorlesuny, p. 10), ‘are 
brought down to Beirut from the sides of Sannin, 
one of the highest peaks of Lebanon, to freshen the 
water, otherwise hardly fit to drink.” (See also 
Volney, Voyage en Egypte et en Syrie, p. 262.) 
The practice of using snow in this manner existed 
also among the Greeks and the Romans. ‘The 
comparison in the proverb therefure is very signif- 
icant. The prompt return of the messenger with 
good tidings refreshes the heart of the anxiously 
expectant like a cooling draught in the heat of 
summer. H. 


* SNUFF-DISH. [Censer; Fire-pan.] 


SO (NN [Egvpt. Serech or Serec, an Egyptian 
deity, Furst]: Syywép: [Alex. wa; Comp. Zoud:] 
Sua). “So king of Egypt’ is.once mentioned in 
the Bible. Hloshea, the last king of Israel, evi- 
dently intending to become the vassal of Egypt, 
sent messengers to him, and made no present, as 
had been the yearly custom, to the king of As- 
syria (2 K. xvii. 4). The consequence of this 
step, which seems to have been forbidden by the 
prophets, who about this period are constantly 
warning the people against trusting in Egypt and 
Ethiopia, was the imprisonment of Hoshea, the 
taking of Samaria, and the carrying captive of the 
ten tribes. 

So has been identified by different writers with 
the first and second kings of the Ethiopian XX Vth 
dynasty, called by Manetho, Sabakon and Sebi- 
chog. It will be necessary to examine the chronol- 
ogy of the period in order to ascertain which of 
these identifications is the more probable. We 
therefore vive a table of the dynasty (see below), 
including the third and last reign, that of ‘Tirha- 
kah, for the illustration of a later article. [T1r- 
HAKAH.] 


TABLE OF DYNASTY XXV. 





Eerrrun Data. Hebrew Data. 
B. 0. | Manetho. Monuments. 
Sem gS rr a FR TIE AN AIOE <p a ee ee | oe ee 
Africanus. Eusebius. Order. Highest 
1 Wr 
Yrs! Yrs. : 
719 |1. Sabakén 8/1. Sabakén 12/1.SHEBEK .; XII. 12 |cir. 723 or 708.| Hoshea’s treaty with 
So. 
707 {2. Sebichés 14 2 Sebichés 12 /2. SHEeETES 12 
695 |3. Tarkos 18°38. Tarakos 20/3. TEHARKA | XXVI. 2 sicir. 708 or 683?| War with Sennacherib. 


| 


The accession of Teharka, the Tirhakah of Scrip- 
ture, may be nearly fixed on the evidence of an 


Psammetichus II., as seems necessary, the accea- 
sion of Teharka would be B.c. 695. If we assign 


Apis-tablet, which states that one of the bulls Apis | 24 years to the two predecessors, the commence- 


was born in his 26th year, and died at the end of | ment of the dynasty would be B. Cc. 719. 


But it 


the 20th of Psammetichus I. This bull lived more jis not certain that their reigns were continuous. 
than 20 years, and the longest age of any Apis{The account which Herodotus gives of the war of 
stated is 26. Supposing the latter duration, which ' Sennacherib and Sethos suggests that Tirhakab 


would allow a short interval between Teharka and 


193° 


was not ruling in Egypt at the time of the destruc- 
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tion of the Assyrian army, so that we may either 
conjecture, as Dr. Hincks has done, that the reign 
of Sethos followed that of Shebetek and preceded 
that of Tirhakah over Egypt (Journ. Sac. Lit., 
January, 1853), or else that Tirhakah was king of 
Ethiopia while Shebetek, not the same as Sethos, 
ruled in Egypt, the former hypothesis being far the 
more probable. It seems impossible to arrive at 
any positive conclusion as to the dates to which 
the mentions in the Bible of So and Tirhakah 
refer, but it must be remarked that it is difficult 
to overthrow the date of B. C. 721, for the taking 
of Samaria. 

If we adopt the earlier dates So must correspond 
to Shebek, if the later, perhaps to Shebetek; but 
if it should be found that. the reign of Tirhakah is 
dated too high, the former identification might still 
be held. The name Shebek is nearer to the He- 
brew name than Shebetek, and if the Masoretic 
points do not faithfully represent the original pro- 
nunciation, as we might almost infer from the con- 
sonants, and the name was Sewa or Seva, it is not 
very remote from Shebek. We cannot account for 
the transcription of the LAX. 


From Egyptian sources we know nothing more 
of Shebek than that he conquered and put to death 
Bocchoris, the sule king of the XXIVth dynasty, 
as we learn from Manetho’s list, and that he con- 
tinued the monumental works of the Eyyptian 
kings. There is a long inscription at El-Karnak 
in which Shebek speaks of tributes from “ the king 
of the land of KnALa (SHARA),"’ supposed to 
be Syria. (Brugsch, Histuire d'Egypte, i. 244.) 
This gives some slight confirmation to the identi- 
fication of this king with So, and it is likely that 
the founder of a new dynasty would have en- 
deavored, like Shishak and Psammetichus I., the 
latter virtually the founder of the XX VIth, to re- 
store the Kzyptian supremacy in the neighboring 
Asiatic countries. 

The standard inscription of Sargon in his palace 
at Khursab:d states, according to M. Oppert, that 
after the capture of Samaria, Hanon king of Gaza, 
and Sebech sultan of Egypt, met the king of As- 
syria in battle at Kapih, Raphia, and were defeated. 
Sebech disappeared, but Hanon was captured. 
Pharaoh king of Evypt was then put to tribute. 
(Les Inscriptions Assyriennes des Sargonutes, etc. 
p. 22.) This statement would appear to indicate 
that either Shebek or Shebetek, for we cannot lay 
great stress upon the seeming identity of name 
with the former, advanced to the support of Hoshea 
and his party, and being defeated fled into Ethiopia, 
leaving the kingdom of Egypt to a native prince. 
This evidence favors the idea that the Ethiopian 
kings were not successive. R. S. P. 


SOAP (W723, 73: wda: herba, h. borith). 
The Hebrew term Jdrith does not in itself bear the 
specific sense of soap, but is a general term for any 
substance of cleansing qualities. As, however, it 
appears in Jer. ii. 22, in contradistinction to nether, 
which undoubtedly means ‘nitre,’’ or mineral 
alkali, it is fair to infer that dérith refers to vege- 
table alkali, or some kind of potash, which forms 
one of the usual ingredients in our scap. Numer- 
ous plants, capable of yielding alkalies, exist in 
Palestine and the surrounding countries; we may 
notice one named Mubetbeh (the salsola kali of 
botanists), found near the Dead Sea, with glass- 
like leaves, the ashes of which are called e/-Auli 
from their strong alkaline properties (Robinson, 
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Bibl. Researches, i. 505); the Ajram, found near 
Sinai, which when pounded serves as a substitute 
for soap (Robinson, i. 84); the gilloo, or “ soap 
plant”? of Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 106); and the 
heaths in the neighborhood of Joppa (Kitto’s Phys. 
Hist. p. 267). Modern travellers have also noticed 
the Saponaria officinalis and the Mesembryn- 
themum nodiflorum, both possessing alkaline prop- 
erties, as growing in Palestine. From these sources 
large quantities of alkali have been extracted in 
past ages, as the heaps of ashes outside Jerusalem 
and Nablis testify (Robinson, iii. 201, 299), and 
an active trade in the article is still prosecuted with 
Aleppo in one direction (Russell, i. 79), and Arabia 
in another (Burckhardt, i. 66). We need not as- 
sume that the ashes were worked up in the form 
familiar to us; for no such article was known to the 
Egyptians (Wilkinson, i. 186). The uses of soap 
among the Hebrews were twofold: (1) for cleansing 
either the person (Jer. ii. 22; Job ix. 30, where 
for “never so clean,”’ read “ with alkali °’) or the 
clothes; (2) for purifying metals (Is. i. 25, where 
for ‘purely,’ read ‘as through alkali’’). Hitzig 
suggests that bdrith should be substituted for be rita, 
* covenant,"’ in Ez. xx. 37, and Mal. iii. 1. 
W.L. B. 


SO’CHO (OW [branches]: Lexdv: Socho), 
1 Chr. iv. 18. Probably the town of Socob in 
Judah, though which of the two cannot be ascer- 
tained. It appears from its mention in this list, 
that it was colonized by 8 man or a place named 
Heber. The Targum, playing on the passage aiter 
the custom of Hebrew writers, interprets it as re- 
ferring to Moses, and takes the names Jered, Soco, 
Jekuthiel, as titles of him. He was ‘the Kabbs 


of Soco, because he sheltered (JD) the house 
Israel with his virtue.”’ G. 


SO’CHOH (75W [branches]: [Rom. Xu 
xo;] % Alex. LoxAw: Soccho). Another form of 
the name which is more correctly given in the A. V. 
as Socon, but which appears therein under no less 
than six forms. The present one occurs in the list 
of King Solomon’s commissariat districts (1 K. iv. 
10), and is therefore probably, though not certainly, 
the town in the Shefelah, that being the great corn- 
growing district of the country. [Socon, 1.] 


SO’COH (TTD W [see above]). The name 
of two towns in the tribe of Judah. 

1. (Sawyd; Alex. Swyw: Sucho.) In the dis- 
trict of the Shefelah (Josh. xv. 35). It is s 
member of the same group with Jarmuth, Azekah, 
Shaaraim, etc. The same relative situation is im- 
plied in the other passages in which the place 
(under slight variations of form) is mentioned. At 
I;phes-dammim, between Socoh and Azekah (1 Sam. 
xvii. 1), the Philistines took up their position for 
the memorable engagement in which their champion 
was sluin, and the wounded fell down in the road 
to Shaaraim (ver. 52). Socho, Adullam, Azekab, 
were among the cities in Judah which Rehoboam 
fortified after the revolt of the northern tribes 
(2 Chr. xi. 7), and it is mentioned with others of 
the original list as being taken by the Philistines 
in the reign of Ahaz (2 Chr. xxviii. 18). 

In the time of Eusebius and Jerome ( Onomast. 
“ Soccho’’) it bore the name of Socchoth, and lay 








a The text of the Vat. MS. ts so corrupt as to pre 
vent any name belong recognised. 
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between 8 and 9 Roman miles from Eleutheropolis, 
on the road to Jerusalem. Paula passed through it 
on her road from Bethlehem (?) to Egypt (Jerome, 
Ep. Paula, § 14). As is not unfrequently the case 
in this locality, there were then two villages, an 
upper and a lower (Onomust.). Dr. Robinson's 
identification of Socoh with esh-Shureikeh@ in the 
western of the mountains of Judah is very 
probable (Bibl. Res. ii. 21). It lies about 1 mile to 
the north of the track from Beit Jibrin to Jerusa- 
lem, between 7 and 8 English miles from the former. 
To the north of it within a couple of miles is Yar- 
muk, the ancient Jarmuth. Dimun, perhaps Ephes- 
dammim, is about the same distance to the east, 
and although Azekah and Shaaraim have not been 
identified, there is no doubt that they were in this 
neizhborhood. To complete the catalogue, the 
ruins — which must be those of the upper one of 
Euselius’s two villages —stand on the southern 
slope of the Wady es-Sumt, which with great. prob- 
ability is the Valley of Elah, the scene of Goliath’s 
death. (See Tobler, 3éte Wanderung, p. 122.) 

No traveller appears to have actually visited the 
spot, but one of the few who have approached it 
describes it as “nearly balf a mile above the bed 
of the Wady, a kind of natural terrace covered 
with green fields (in spring), and dotted with gray 
ruins ’’ (Porter, Handbk. p. 249 a). 

From this village probably came “ Antigonus of | 
Soco,”’ who lived about the commencement of the 
3d century B.c. He was remarkahle for being the 
earliest Jew who is known to have had a Greek 
name: for being the disciple of the great Simon, 
surnamed the Just, whom he succeeded as president | 
of the Sanhedrim; for being the master of Sadok |! 
the reputed founder of the Sadducees; but most | 
truly remarkable as the author of the following 
saying which is given in the Mishna (Pirke Aboth, 
i. 3) as the substance of his teaching, “ Be not ye 
like servants who serve their lord that they may 
receive a reward. But be ye like servants who 
serve their lord without hope of receiving a reward, 
but in the fear of Heaven." 

Socoh appears to be mentioned, under the name 
of Sochus, in the Acts of the Council of Nice, 
though its distance from Jerusalem as there given 
is not sufficient for the identification proposed above 
(Reland, Paul. p. 1019). 

2. (Zeyxd; Alex. Swyw: Socvth.) Also a town 
of Judah, but in the mountain district (Josh. xv. 
48). It is one of the first group, and is named 
in company with Anab, Jattir, Eshtemoh, and 
others. It has been discovered by Dr. Robinson 
(Bibl. Res. i. 494) in the Wady el-Khalil, about 10 
miles S. W. of Hebron; bearing, like the other 
Socoh, the name of esh-Shuweikeh, and with Anad, 
Semoa, *Autir, within easy distance of it. G. 


* SOD, the preterite of seethe; “And Jacob 
sod pottage,”” Gen. xxv. 29; and see also 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 13. H 

* SODDEN, past participle of ‘“ seethe” ( 
xii. 19). [Sop.] H 


SODI (Ghai) [a confidant, favorite]: Xovd3!; 


Fx. 





@ Siuweikeh is a diminutive of ShaukehA, as Mureikhy 
of Murkhah, eto. 
6 The Keri to this passage reads \D VI, i. «. Soco. 
e It is perhaps doubtful whether the name had not 
also the form TDD, Sedémah, which appears In 
Gen. x. 19. The suffix may in this case be only the 
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[Vat. Soude::] Sodi). The father of Gaddiel, the 
spy selected from the tribe of Zebulun (Num. xiii. 
10). 

SOD’/OM (O'TD,° i.e. Sedodm [see note be- 
low]: [1rd] Ed3oua; Joseph. 4 wéaAts Zodoutrav: 
Sodoma. Jerome vacillates between singular and 
plural, noun and adjective. He employs all the 
following forms, Sodumam, in Sodomiz, Sodomorum, 
Sodume, Sodomite). One of the most ancient 
cities of Syria, whose name is now a synonym for 
the most disgusting and opprobrious of vices. It 
is commonly mentioned in connection with Gomor- 
rah, but also with Admah and Zebvim, and on one 
occasion (Gen. xiv.) with Bela or Zoar. Sodom 
waa evidently the chief town in the settlement. Its 
king takes the lead and the city is always named 
first in the list, and appears to be the most im- 
portant. he four are first named in the ethno- 
logical records of Gen. x. 19, as belonging to the 
Canaanites: “The border of the Canaanite was 
from Zidon towards Gerar unto Azzah: towards 
Sedom and Amorah and Admah and Tseboim unto 
Lasha."’” The meaning of which appears to be that 
the district in the hands of the Canaanites formed 
a kind of triangle — the apex at Zidon, the south- 
west extremity at Gaza, the southeastern at Lasha. 
Lasha, it may be remarked in passing, seems most 
probably located on the Wady Zurka Main, which 
enters the east side of the Dead Sea, about nine 
niles from its northern end. 

The next mention of the name of Sodom (Gen. 
xiii, 10-13) gives more certain indication of the 
position of the city. Abram and Lot are standing 
together between Bethel and Ai (ver. 3), taking, as 
any spectator from that spot may atill do, a survey 
of the land around and below them. Eastward of 
them, and absolutely at their feet, lay the « circle 
of Jordan.” It was in all its verdant glory, that 
wlory of which the traces are still tu be seen, and 
which is so strangely and irresistibly attractive to a 
spectator from any of the heights in the neighbor- 
hood of Bethel — watered by the copious supplies 
of the Waudy Kelt, the Ain Sultan, the Ain Jk, 
and the other springs which: gush out from the 
foot of the mountains. ‘These abundant waters 
even now support a mass of verdure betore they are 
lost in the light, loamy soil of the region. But at 
the time when Abrain and Lot beheld them, they 
were husbanded and directed by irrigation, after 
the manner of Egypt, till the whole circle was one 
great oasis — ‘‘a garden of Jehovah ” (ver. 10). In 
the midst of the garden the four cities of Sudom, 
Gomorrah, Admah, and Zeboim appear to have 
been situated. ‘To these cities Lot descended, and 
retaining his nomad habits amongst the more civ- 
ilized manners of the Canaanite settlement “ pitched 
his tent’? by’ the chief of the four. At a later 
period he seems to have been living within the 
walls of Sodom. It is necessary to notice how 
absolutely the cities are identified with the district. 
In the subsequent account of their destruction 
(Gen. xix.), the topographical terms are employed 
with all the precision which is characteristic of 
such early times. ‘The Ciccdr,”’ the «land of the 


TY of motion, but the forms adopted by LXX. and 
Vulg. favor the belief that it may be part of the 
name. 

d The word is “TQ, ‘ at,” not “ towards,” as in the 
A. V. Luzzatto, ticao a; LXX. éoxjnywoev ev Xodo- 
pos. 
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Cicedr," “ Ciccdr of Jordan,” recurs again and 
again both in chaps. xiii. and xix., and * the cities 
of the Ciccar"’ is the almost technical designation 
of the towns which were destroyed in the catastrophe 
related in the latter chapter. The mention of the 
Jordan is conclusive as to the situation of the dis- 
trict, for the Jordan ceases where it enters the 
Dead Sea, and can have no existence south of that 
point. But, in addition, there is the mention of 
the eastward direction from Bethel, and the fact 
of the perfect manner in which the district north of 
the Lake can be seen from the central highlands 
of the country on which Abram and Lot were 
standing. And there is still further corroboration 
in Deut. xxxiv. 3, where “the Ciccay” is directly 
connected with Jericho and Zoar, coupled with 
the statement of Gen. x. already quoted, which ap- 
pears to place Zoar to the north of Lasha. It 
may be well to remark here, with reference to what 
will be named further on, that the southern half 
of the Dead Sea is invisible from this point; not 
merely too distant, but shut out by intervening 
heights. 

We have seen what evidence the earliest records 
afford of the situation of the five cities. Let us 
now see what they say of the nature of that catas- 
trophe by which thev are related to have been de- 
stroyed. It is described in Gen. xix. as a shower 
of brimstone and fire from Jehovah, from the skies 
— “The Lord rained upon Sodom, and upon Go- 
morrah, brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven; and he overthrew those cities, and all the 
plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, and that 
which grew upon the ground” ... . “and lo! 
the smoke of the land went up like the smoke of a 
furnace.” ** It rained fire and brimstone from 
heaven (Luke xvii. 29). However we may inter- 
pret the words of the earliest narrative one thing is 
certain, that the lake was not one of the agents in 
the catastrophe. Further, two words are used in 


Gen. xix. to descrile what happened: Pyne, 


to throw down, to destroy (vv. 13, 14), and TJET, 
to overturn (21, 25,29). In neither of these is the 
presence of water —the submergence of the cities 
or of the district in which they stood — either 
mentioned, or implied. Nor is it implied in any 
of the later passages in which the destruction of 
the cities is referred to throughout the Scriptures. 
Quite the contrary. ‘Those passages always speak 
of the district on which the cities once stood, not 
as submerved, but as still visible, though desolate 
and uninhabitable. Brimstone, and salt, and 
burning . .. . not sown, nor beareth, nor any 
grass groweth therein’? (Deut. xxix. 23). ‘¢ Never 
to be inhabited, nor dwelt in from generation to 
generation; where neither Arab should pitch tent 
nor shepherd make fold ” (Is. xiii. 20). «* No man 
abiding there, nor sou of man dwelling in it’? (Jer. 
xlix. 18; 1. 40). “A fruitful land turned into 
saltness ’’ (I's. evil. 34). ** Overthrown and burnt” 
(Amos iv. 11). The breeding of nettles, and 
saltpits, and a perpetual desulation ” (Zeph. ii. 9). 


a Josephus regarded this pasange as his main state- 
ment of the event. See Ant. 1. 11, § 4. 

b These passages are given at length by De Saulcy 
(Narr. i. 448). 

c “The only expression which seems to imply that 
the rise of the Dead Sea was within historical times, is 
that contained in Gen. xiv. 8 —‘ the Vale of Siddim, 
which is the Salt Sea.’ But this phrase may merely 
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‘A waste land that smoketh, and plants bearing 
fruit which never cometh to ripeness” (Wisd. x. 
7). “Land lying in clods of pitch and heaps of 
ashes ’’ (2 Esdr. ii. 9). ‘The cities turned into 
ashes '’ (2 Pet. ii. 6, where their destruction by fire 
is contrasted with the Deluge). 

In agreement with this is the statement of Jo- 
sephus (3. J.¢ iv. 8, § 4). After describing the 
lake, he proceeds: ‘+ Adjoining it is Sodomitis, once 
a blessed region abounding in produce and in cities, 
but now entirely burnt up. They say that it was 
destroyed by lightning for the impiety of its inhab- 
itants. And even to this day the relics of the Di- 
vine fire, and the traces of five cities are to be seen 
there, and moreover the ashes reappear even in the 
fruit.”” In another passage (B. J. v. 13, § 6) he 
alludes incidentally to the destruction of Sodom, 
contrasting it, like St. Peter, with a destruction by 
water. By comparing these passaves with Ant. i. 
9, it appears that Josephus believed the vale of 
Siddim to have been submerged, and to have been 
a distinct district from that of Sodom in which the 
cities stood, which latter was still to be seen. 

With this ayree the accounts of heathen writers, 
as Strabo and Tacitus; who, however vacue their 
statements, are evidently under the belief that the 
district was not under water, and that the remains 
of the towns were still to be seen.o 

From all these passages, though much is obscure, 
two things seem clear. 

1. That Sodom and the rest of the cities of the 
plain of Jordan stood on the north of the Dead 
Sea. 

2. That neither the cities nor the district were 
submerged by the lake, but that the cities were 
overthrown and the land spoiled, and that it may 
still be seen in its desolate condition. 

When, however, we turn to more modern views, 
we discover a remarkable variance from these con- 
clusions. 


1. The opinion long current, that the five cities 

were submerged in the lake, and that their remains 
— walls, columns, and capitals — might be still dis- 
cerned below the water, hardly needs refutation 
after the distinct statement and the constant impli- 
-eation of Scripture. Reland (Peal. p. 257) showed 
more than two centuries avo how baseless was such 
.a hypothesis, and how completely it is contradicted 
by the terms of the original narrative. It bas since 
been assaulted with great enerzy by De Saulcy. 
Professor Stanley (S. ¢ P. p. 289) has lent his 
powerful aid in the same direction,¢ and the theory, 
which probably arose from a confusion between the 
Vale of Siddim and the plain of the Jordan, will 
doubtless never again be listened to. But 

2. A more serious departure from the terms of 
the ancient history is exhibited in the prevalent 
opinion that the cities stood at the south end of 
the Lake. This appears to have been the belief 
of Josephus and Jerome (to judge by their state- 
ments on the subject of Zoar). It seems to have 
been universally held by the mediseval historians 
and pilgrims, and it is adopted by modern topog- 





mean that the region in question bore both names ; as 
in the similar expreasions (vv. 7 and 17) — ‘ Ep Mish- 
pat, which is Kadesh ;’ ‘Shaveh, which is the King’s 
Dale.’ It should, however, be observed that the word 
’ EmeK,’ translated « vale,’ is usually emploved for a 
long broad valley, such as in this connection would 
naturally mean the whole length of the Dead Sea” 
(Stanley, S. § P. p. 289 note). 
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raphers, probably without exception. In the words 
of one of the most able and careful of modern trav- 
ellers, Dr. Robinson, “ The cities which were de- 
stroyed must have been situated on the south end 
. of the lake as it then existed *’ (Bibl. Res. ii. 188). 
This is also the belief of M. De Saulcy, except with 
regard to Gomorrah; and, in fact, is generally ac- 
cepted. There are several grounds for this belief; 
but the main point on which Dr. Robinson rests 
his argument is the situation of Zoar. 

(a.) Lot," says he, in continuing the passage 
just quoted, “fled to Zoar, which was near to 
Sodom; and Zoar lay almost at the southern end 
of the present sea, probably in the mouth of the 
Wady Kerak, where it opens upon the isthmus of 
the peninsula. The fertile plain, therefore, which 
Lot chose for himself, where Sodom was situated 
- - . - lay also south of the lake ‘as thou comest 
unto Zoar’" (Bibl. Res, ibid.). 

Zoar is suid by Jerome to have been * the key 
of Moab.’ It is certainly the key of the position 
which we are now examining. Its situation is more 
properly investigated under its own head. [ZoAR.] 
It will there be shown that grounds exist for be- 
lieving that the Zoar of Josephus, Jerome, and tlie 
Crusaders, which probably lay where Dr. Robinson 
places it, was not the Zoar of Lot. On such a 
peint, however, where the evidence is so frayment- 
ary and so obscure, it is impossible to speak other- 
Wise than with extreme diftidence. 

In the mean time, however, it may be observed 
that the statement of Gen. xix. hardly supports the 
inference relative to the position of these two places, 
which is attempted to be extorted from it. For, 
assuming that Sodom was where all topographers 
seem to concur in placing it, at the salt ridge of 
Usdum, it will be found that the distance between 
that spot and the mouth of the Wady Kerak, 
where Dr. Robinson proposes to place Zoar, a dis- 
tance which, according to the narrative, was trav- 
ersed by Lot and his party in the short twilight of 
an eastern morning (Gen. xix. 15, 23), is no less 
than 16 miles.« 

Without questioning that the narrative of Gen. 
xix. is strictly historical throughout, we are not at 
present in possession of suthcient knowledge of the 
topography and of the names attached to the sites 
of this remarkable region, to enable any profitable 
conclusions tu be arrived at on this and the other 
kindred questions connected with the destruction of 
the five cities. 

(4.) Another consideration in favor of placing the 
cities at the southern end of the lake is the exist- 
ence of similar names in that direction. Thus, the 
name C/Jadum, attached to the remarkable ridye of 
salt which lies at the southwestern corner of the 
lake, is usually accepted as the representative of 
Sodom (Robinson, Van de Velde, De Sauley, ete., 
etc.). But there is a considerable ditterence be- 
\ 


9 ot 
tween the two words ie) and a awl, and at 


«@ M. De Suulcy has not overlooked this consider- 
ation (Narrative, i. 442). His own proposal to place 
Zoar at Zeweirat is bowever inadmissible, for reasons 
stated under the head of Zoar. If Uscdiuon be Sodom, 
then the site which has most claiin to be identified 
with the tite of Zoaris the Tel um-Zozhal, which 
stunds between the north end of AAashim Uslum and 
the Lake. But Zoar, the cradle of Moub and Ammon, 
must surely have been on the eust side of the Lake. 

* It ‘surely ’ was for other reasons than that iti 
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any rate the point deserves further investigation. 
The name *Amrah (Syoe), which is attached to 


a valley among the mountains south of Masada 
(Van de Velde, ii. 99, and Map), fs an almost ex- 
act equivalent to the Hebrew of Gomorrha® (’Am- 


orah). The name Dra'a (x50), apd much 


more strongly that of Zoghal (és), recall 
Zoar. 

(c.) A third argument, and perhaps the weiyht- 
iest of the three, is the existence of the salt moun- 
tain at the south of the lake, and its tendency to 
split otf in colummar masses, presenting a rude re- 
semblance to the human form. But with reference 
to this it may be remarked that it is by no means 
certain that salt does not exist at other spots round 
the lake. In fact, as we shall see under the head 
of Zoar, Thietmar (A. Db. 1217) states that he saw 
the pillar of Lot's wife on the east of Jordan at 
about a mile from the ordinary ford: and wherever 
such salt exists, since it doubtless belongs to the 
same formation as the Ahashue Usduim, it will pos- 
sess the habit of splitting intu the same shapes as 
that does. 

It thus appears that on the situation of Sodom 
no satisfactory conclusion can at present be come 
to. On the one hand the narrative of Genesis 
seems to state positively that it lay at the northern 
end of the Dead Sea. On the other hand the long- 
continued tradition and the names of existing spots 
seem to prunounce with almost equal positiveness 
that it was at its southern end. How the gevlug- 
ieal argument may affect either side of the propo- 
sition cannot be decided in the present conditiun of 
our knowledze. 

Of the catastrophe which destroyed the city and 
the district of Sodom we can hardly hope ever to 
furm a satisfactory conception. Some catastrophe 
there undoubtedly was. Not only does the narra- 
tive of Gen. xix. expressly state that the cities were 
miraculously destroved, but all the references to the 
event in subsequent writers in the Old and New 
Testaments bear witness to the same fact. But 
what secondary agencies, besides fire, were employed 
in the accomplishment of the punishment, cannot 
be safely determined in the almost total absence of 
exact scientific description of the natural features 
of the ground round the lake. It is possible that 
when the ground has been thoroughly examined by 
competent observers, something may be discovered 
which may throw light on the narrative. Until 
then, it is useless, however tempting, to speculate. 
But even this is almost too much to hope for; be- 
cause, as we shall presently see, there is no warrant 
jur imayining that the catastrophe was a geological 
one, aud in any other case all traces of action must 
at this distance of time have vanished. 

It was formerly supposed that the overthrow of 
Sedum was caused by the convulsion which formed 


was “the cradle” of these tribes. (ZOAR, Amer. 
ed.] Ss. W, 

» The @ here ia employed by the Greeks tor the 
diffeult guttural aon of the Hebrews, which they were 
unable to pronounce (comp. Gothaliah for Athaliab, 
etc.) Phis, however, would not be the case in Arabic, 
where the afa is very common, and therefore De Saul- 
cy's identification of Goumran with Gomorrah falls to 
the ground, us far, at least, as etymology is con- 
cerned. 
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the Dead Sea. This theory is stated by Dean 
Milman in his History of the Jews (i. 15, 16) with 
great spirit and clearness. “The valley of the 
Jordan, in which the cities of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
Adma, and Tseboim were situated, was rich and 
highly cultivated. It is most prohable that the 
river then flowed in a deep and uninterrupted chan- 
nel down a regular descent, and discharved itself 
into the eastern gulf of the Red Sea. The cities 
stood on a soil broken and undermined with veins 
of bitumen and sulphur. These inflammable sub- 
stances, set on fire by lightning, caused a tremen- 
dous convulsion: the water-courses, both the river 
and the canals by which the land was extensively 
irrigated, burst their banks; the cities, the walls 
of which were perhaps built from the combustible 
materials of the soil, were entirely swallowed up by 
the fiery inundation; and the whole valley, which 
had been compared to Paradise, and to the well- 
watered cornfields of the Nile, became a dead and 
_ fetid lake."’ But nothing was then known of the 
lake, and the recent discovery of the extraordinary 
depression of its surface below the ocean level, and 
its no less extraordinary depth, has rendered it 
impossible any longer to hold such a theory. The 
changes which occurred when the limestone strata 
of Syria were split by that vast fissure which forms 
the Jordan Valley and the basin of the Salt lake, 
must not only have taken place at a time long 
anterior to the period of Abraham, but must have 
been of such a nature and on such a scale as to 
destroy all animal life far and near (Dr. Buist, in 
Trans. of Bumbay Geogr. Soc. xii. p. xvi.). 

Since the knowledge of these facts has rendered 
the old theory untenable, a new one has been 
broached by Dr. Robinson. He admits that “a 
lake must have existed where the Dead Sea now 
lies, into which the Jordan poured its waters long 
before the catastrophe of Sodom. The great de- 
pression of the whole broad Jordan Valley and of 
the northern part of the Arabah, the direction of 
its lateral valleys, as well as the slope of the high 
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To this very ingenious theory two objections 
may be taken. (1.) The “plain of the Jordan.” 
in which the cities stood (as has been stated) can 
hardly have been at the south end of the lake; 
and (2.) The geological portion of the theory dees 
not appear to agree with the facts. The whole of 
the lower end of the lake, including the plain which 
borders it on the south, has every appearance not 
of having been lowered since the formation of the 
valley, but of undergoing a gradual process of fill- 


jing up. This region is in fact the delta of the 


very large, though irregular, streams which drain 
the highlands on its east, west, and south, and 
have drained them ever since the valley was a val- 
ley. No report by any observer at all competent 
to read the geological features of the district will 
be found to give countenance to the notion that 
any disturbance has taken place within the his- 
torical period, or that anything occurred there since 
the country assumed its present general conforma- 
tion beyond the quiet, gradual change due to the 
regular operation of the ordinary agents of nature, 
which is slowly filling up the chasm of the valley 
and the lake with the washings brought down by 
the torrents from the highlands on all sides. The 
vulcanic appearances and marks of fire, 80 often 
mentioned, are, so far as we have any trustworthy 
means of judging, entirely illusory, and due to 
ordinary, natural causes. 

But in fact the narrative of Gen. xix. neither 
states nor implies that any convulsion of the earth 
occurred. The word hapiac, rendered in the A. V. 
‘overthrow,"’ is the only expression which sug- 
gests such a thing. Considering the character of 
the whole passage, it may be inferred with almost 
absolute certainty that, bad’an earthquake or con- 
vulsion of a geological nature been a main agent 
in the destruction of the cities, it would have been 
far more clearly reflected in the narrative than it 
is. Compare it, for example, with the forcible 
language and the crowded images of Amos and 
the Paalinist in reference to such a visitation. If 


western district towards the north, all go to show |it were possible to speculate on materials at once 


that the configuration of this region in its main 
features is cotval with the present condition of the 
surface of the earth in general, and not the effect 
of any local catastrophe at a subsequent period. 
.... In view of the fact of the necessary ex- 
istence of a lake before the catastrophe of Sodom; 
the well-watered plain toward the south, in which 
were the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, and not 
far off the sources of bitumen; as also the peculiar 
character of this part of the lake, where alone 
asphaltum at the present day makes its appearance 
— I say, in view of all these facts, there is but a 
step to the obvious ly pothesis, that the fertile plain 
is now in part occupied by the southern bay lying 
south of the peninsula; and that, by some convul- 
sion or catastrophe of nature connected with the 
miraculous destruction of the cities, either the sur- 
fuce of this plain was scooped out, or the bottom of 
the Inke heaved up so as to cause the waters to 
overflow and cover permanently a larger tract than 
formerly *” (Bibl. Res. ii. 188, 189). 





a This cannot be said of the account given by 
Fuller in his Pisgah-sight of Palestine (bk. 2, ch. 13), 
which seems to combine every possible mistake with 
ap amount of bad taste and unseemly droilery quite 
astonishing even in Fuller. 

bd This is the account of the Koran (xi. 84): ° We 


so slender and so obscure as are furnished by that 
narrative, it would be mure consistent to suppose 
that the actual avent in the ignition and destruc- 
tion of the cities had been of the nature of a tre- 
mendous thunderstorm accompanied by a discharge 
of meteoric stones.” 

The name Sedom has been interpreted to mean 
“burning” (Gesenius, 7hes.c p. 939 a). This is 
possible, though it is not at all certain, since Ge- 
senius himaelf hesitates between that interpretation 
and one which identifies it with a similar Hebrew 
word meaning “ vineyard,” and Fiirst (//andws. ii. 
72), with equal if not greater plausibility, con- 
nects it with a root meaning to inclose or for- 
tify. Simonis again (QOaumust. p. 363) renders it 
‘sabundance of dew, or water,’ Hiller ( Onemast. 
p- 176) * fruitful land,’ and Chytreeua “ mystery.” 
In fact, like most archaic names, it may, by a little 
ingenuity, be made to mean almost anything. Pro- 
fessor Stanley (S. ¢ /. p. 289) notices the first of 
these interpretations, and comparing it with the 





turned those cities upside down and we rained upon 
them stones of baked clay.” 


e Taking OVD = WOT, and that wo = 
eT, 
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s¢ Phlecrean fields’’ in the Campagna at Rome, 
says that “the name, if not derived from the sub- 
sequent catastrophe, shows that the marks of fire 
had already passed over the doomed valley."” Ap- 
t “marks of fire’’ there are all over the neich- 
borhood of the Dead Sea. They have misled many 
travellers into believing them to be the tokens of 
conflagration and volcanic action; and in the same 
manner it is quite possible that they originated the 
name Sedim, for they undoubtedly abounded on 
the shores of the lake long before even Sodom was 
founded. But there is no warrant for treating 
those appearances as the tokens of actual contlayra- 
tion or voleanic action. They are produced by the 
gradual and ordinary action of the atmosphere on 
the rocks. ‘They are familiar to yeolovists in many 
other places, and they are found in other parts of 
Palestine where no fire has ever been suspected. 

The miserable fate of Sodom and Gomorrah is 
held up as a warning in numerous passayes of the 
Old and New Testaments. By St. Peter and St. 
Jude it is made “an ensample to those that after 
should live unyodly.”’ and to those “denying the 
only Lord God, and our Lord Jesus Christ’ (2 
Pet. ii. 6: Jude, 4-7). And our Lord himself. 
when describing the fearful punishment that will 
befull those that reject his disciples, says that * it 
shall be more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah 
in the day of judgment than for that city’’ (Mark 
vi. 11: comp. Matt. x. 15). 

The name of the Bishop of Sodom —“ Severus 
Sodomorum " — appears amongst the Arabian prel- 
ates who signed the acts of the first Council of 
Niceea. Reland remonstrates against the idea of 
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In this view he is supported by the analogous facts 
that the entire valley was designated by Jerome 
and Eusebius as the Aulun — the ravine, and that 
it is now called by the Arabs the Ghor = the de- 
pression. 

The argument from the Scripture narrative (Gen. 
xiii.) given in this article is, in substance, this: 
that Abraham and Lot, standing on some eminence 
between Hethel and Ai, surveyed the fruitful plain 
of the Jordan on the east — the region north of 
the sea being visible from that point, while what 
is now the southern end of the sea would be in- 
vistble; and that Lot selected the plain thus visible 
below him as his residence, and descending to it 
pitched his tent near Sodom, one of the cities 
planted amid its verdure. 

The scene of the conference between Abraham 
and Lot is not stated by the sacred writer, but 
would seem to have been near the spot above 
named. The inference stated is also natural, and 
if there were no special reason to question it, it 
would pass unchallenged. But the lucation of the 
cities is not so definitely given as to compel us to 
accept the inference. Nor is it fairly implied in 
the narrative that Lot's view took in the whole 
vallev; he surveyed a section of it, which in its 
fruitfulness represented the whole. The argument 
assuines that there has been no essential change in 
the plain and the sea since that day, except what 
would result in the former from disuse of the arti- 
ficial irrigation which then made it so fruitful. 
But the phrase “ before the Lord destroved,"’ etc., 
plainly indicates a marked change in consequence 


| of the event; and there certainly is nothing in the 


the Sedom of the Bible being intended, and slig- Scripture Narrative inconsistent with the general 


geats that it is a mistake for Zuzumaon or Zo- 


a see under the metropolitan of Bostra: 
This M. De Sauley (Narr. i. 454); and general change in “the land of Sodom and 
refuses to admit. He explains it by the fact that | 


(Pal. p. 1020). 


many sees still bear the names of places which have 
vanished, and exist only in name and memory, 
such as Troy 





‘The Coptic version to which he| 


belief that the catastrophe of the cities, which 
destroyed also “the country,” wrought a great 


Gomorrah," thus turned “into ashes.’ If the 
cultivated plain or valley, with or without a lake 
of fresh water in a part of the present bed of the 
sea, then extended as far as the present southern 


refers, in the edition of M. Lenormant, does not’ limit of the sea and adjacent plain, and the cities 


throw any light on the point. G. 


were in that section of it, the fact would not con- 


® The theory which is propounded in this arti- flict with the sacred record. If the passage cited 


cle respecting the catastrophe of the cities and the 
submergence of the district, is examined in the 
articles, SEA, THE SAct (p. 2897 f.) and Stppin, 
THE VALE oF (p. 3032 f., Amer. ed.). The argu- 
ment which would locate the cities north of the sea, 
is refuted, so far as it relates to Zoar, in the article 
ZOAR (Amer. ed.). For the reason above named, 
that Zoar is “the key of the position,’’ its site 


determines that of Sodom, which was so near it! 


| does it contradict it. 
| and modern, who have firmly held it, have never 








(Gen. xiii.) dues not countenance this view, neither 
The host of writers, ancient 


felt that this passave offered any objection to it. 
Of the reasons which we now ofter additional to 


‘the site of Zoar, which in itself is conclusive, the 


A 


first two are conceded above. 
1. The names sugvestive of identity with the 


orivinal sites which adhere to the localities around 


that it could’ be reached be ficht betwacn-the ently. the southern end of the sea, and of which we have 


dawn and the broad daylight after the sun h ad | nO certain traces around the northern end. 


risen over the mountains, and it was exposed to 
the same catastrophe, being saved by special inter- 
position. If Zoar was in the district in which 
we have placed it, Sodom was south, and not 
north, of the sea. But on this point we offer 
further and cumulative evidence relating especially 
to Sodom. . 


The etymological import of the word “D2 is 
not settled. In an able article un * The Site of 
Sodom and Gomorrah,” published in the Journil 
of Sacred Literature, April, 1866 (pp. : 36-57), 
George Warington, Esq., offers forcible reasons 
for translating the term, “ hollow,’’ and for apply- 
ing it to the entire crevasse, of which the valley 


2. The existence and peculiar features of the 
salt mountain south of the sea, with no correspond- 
ing object north of it, which is certainly remark- 
able in connection with the sacred narrative, and 
irresistibly associates the flight of Lot and the fate 
of his wife, with this locality. 

3. The living fountains and streams of fresh 
water which flow into the plain south of the sea, 
correspondent with its original features, if it was 
the southern extremity of the plain of Jordan which 
Lot surveyed, “ well-watered everywhere, before the 
Lord destroyed Sodom and Gomorrah, even as the 
garden of the Lord, like the land of Egypt, as thou 
comest unto Zoar’’ (Gen. xiii. 10). This is a 
feature which Dr. Robinson specially noted: ‘Even 


of the Jordan and the Dead Sea are but a part.!to the present day more living streams flow into 
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the Ghér, at the south end of the sea, from wadies 
of the eastern mountains, than are found so near 
together in all Palestine besides” (Phys. Geog. 
p- 234). Mr. Tristram’s observations of the soil 
below the surface, both at the foot of Jebel Usdum 
and in the salt marsh, confirm the theory that the 
whole region was once fruitful. He says: ‘*We 
collected specimens of the svil at the depth of two 
feet from the surface, where it is a rich 
loam, but strongly impregnated with salt." « At 
the depth of eighteen inches in the plain, the soil 
was a fat, greasy loam" (Land of Israel, pp. 322, 
335). Before this rich alluvial soil was covered 
with the saline incrustation of the marsh and water 
of the lagoon, we have an image of the fertility 
and beauty of the whole expanse, in Mr. Tristram's 
description of the present luxuriance of the oasis on 
the eastern border: « All teemed with a prodigality 
of life. It was, in fact, a reproduction of the oasis 
of Jericho, in a far more tropical climate, and with 
yet more lavish supply of water. .... For 
three miles we rode through these rich groves, 
revelling in the tropical verdure and swarming 
ornithology of its labyrinths "’ (/bid. p. 336). 

4. The testimony of unbroken tradition, ancient 
and modern. Strabo, Josephus, Tacitus, Galen, 
Jerome, Eusebius, “ mediseval historians and _pil- 
grims, and modern topographers, without excep- 
tion,’ —is the formidable array which Mr. Grove 
proposes to turn aside by an interpretation, plausi- 
ble in itself, of a single passage of Scripture, 
which ofters no bar to their unanimous verdict, 
and which seems to us even to require it. (The 
reader will find these cited in the Bibl. Sacra, 
xxv. 147.) The whole series, of course, does not 
amount to positive proof, but it is so universal and 
unvarying that it has not a little value as cor- 
roborative evidence. 

5. There remains a combined topographical and 
historical argument which to us appears conclusive. 
No event has perhaps occurred on the globe more 
fitted to leave a permanent scar on its surface than 
the conflagration of the cities of the plain and the 
plain together. Of no recorded occurrence except 
perhaps the Deluge, might we reasonably look for 
clearer traces. It was a catastrophe so dire that 
it became a standing comparison for signal and 
overwhelming destruction, and would naturally 
leave a perpetual mark on the valley which bore 
it. This impression, which every reader would 
receive from the original narrative, is confirmed by 
every succeeding uvtice of it and of the locality. 
The event occurred about nineteen centuries before 
Christ, and the fertile and populous plain was at 
once made desolate and tenantless. This is the 
record: * Theu the Lord rained upon Sodom and 
upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord 
out of heaven; and he overthew those cities, and 
all the plain, and all the inhabitants of the cities, 
and that which grew upon the ground ” (Gen. xix. 
24, 25). About four and a half centuries later, 
Moses, warning the Israelites against apostasy, ad- 
monishes them that the judgments of God for 
idolatry would make their country so desolate that 


a visitor would find its condition portrayed in these | 


words: “And the whole land thereof is brimstone 
and salt and burning, that it is not sown, nor 
beareth, nor any grass groweth therein: like the 
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that period. The testimony which exhibits it still 
deserted and desolate in the subsequent centuries, 
as furnished by the prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Zephaniah, by the apocryphal books of Esdras 
and the Wisdom of Solomon, and by the ancient 
authors, Strabo, Josephus, and Tacitus, together 
with the New Testament allusions, are partially 
quoted above, and more fully in Bl. Sucra, xxv. 
146-148. No historic proof can be more clear 
and complete, than that the site of Sodom, from 
the time of its destruction to the Christian era 
and subsequently, was a blasted region, an utter 
desolation. 

With these historical and physical delineations 
before us, it is only necessary to call attention to 
the aspect of the two sites to settle the question 
of identity. The south end of the sea and its 
surroundings present at this day such an appear- 
ance as the Scriptural statements would lead us to 
expect. The entire southwest coast and adjacent 
territury from above Scbbeh round to the fertile 
border of the Ghor es-Safieh on the extreme south- 
east, relieved at a single point by the verdure of 
the small oasis of Zuwetrah, is, and bas been, from 
the time of Sodom's destruction, the image of 
enthroned desolation. The sombre wildness and 
desolateness of the whole scene; the tokens of vol- 
canic action, or of some similar natural convul- 
sion; the Sodom mountain, a mass of crystallized 


salt, furrowed into fantastic ridges and pillars; the. 


craggy sunburnt precipices and ravines on the 
west; the valley below Usdum, with the mingled 
sand, sulphur, and bitumen, which have been 
washed down the gorges; the marshy plain of 
the adjacent Sabkah, with its briny drainings, 
‘s destitute of every species of vegetation; " the 
stagnant sea, with its border of dead driftwood; 
the sulphurous odors; ‘the sterility and death- 
like solitude’’ (Robinson); “ desolation, elsewhere 
partial, here supreme; ’’ ‘nothing in the Sahara 
more desolate’? (Tristram); “the unmitigated 
desolation ’? (Lynch) ; ‘scorched and desolate 
tract’? (W.); “desolation which, perhaps, cannot 
be exceeded anywhere upon the face of the earth” 
(Grove); ‘utter and stern desolation, such as the 
mind can scarcely conceive’ (Porter); these and 
the like features impress all visitors as a fit me- 
morial of such a catastrophe as the sacred writers 
have recorded. Whether we accept or not certain 
localities as particular sites, the font ensemble isa 
most striking confirmation of the narrative. —_ 

The more detailed explorations of the region 
confirm the impression which its general appear- 
ance conveys. Mr. Tristram, who bestowed upon 
the whole locality a careful scientific examination, 
thinks that he discovered in the deposits of the 
Wady Mahawat, a broad deep ravine at the north 
end of Jebel Usdum, traces of the agency which 
destroved the cities. He says: — 

“ There are exposed on the sides of the wads, 
and chietly on the south, lanse masses of bitumen, 
mingled with gravel. These overlie a thin stratum 
of sulphur, which again overlies a thick stratum 
of sand, so strongly impregnated with sulphur 
that it yields powerful fumes on being sprinkled 
over a hot coal. Many great blocks of the bitu- 
men have been washed down the gonge, and lie 
scattered on the plain below, along with huge 


overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, Admah and | boulders and other traces of tremendous floods. 
Zeboim, which the Lord overthrew in his anger and| The phenomenon commences about half a mile 


in his wrath" (Deut. xxix. 23). 


The above is a/ from where the wady opens up on the plain. and 


picture of the site of Sudum as it appeared ati may be traced at irregular intervals for ncaily 4 
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mile further up. The bitumen has many small 
water-worn stones and pebbles embedded in it.”’ 
“Again, the bitumen, unlike that which we pick 
up on the shore, is strongly impregnated with sul- 
phur, and yields an overpowering sulphurous odor; 
above all, it is calcined, and bears the marks of 
having been subjected to extreme heat.”’ 

“1 have a great dread of seeking forced cor- 
roborations of Scriptural statements from ques- 
tionable physical evidence, for the skeptic is apt to 
imagine that when he has refuted the wrong argu- 
wient adduced in support of a Scriptural statement, 
be has refuted the Scriptural statement itself; but, 
so far as I can understand this deposit, if there be 
any physical evidence left of the catastrophe which 


destroved Sodom and Gomorrah, or of similar | 


occurrences, we have it here. The whole appear- 
ance puints to a shower of hot sulphur and an 
irruption of bitumen upon it, which would nat- 
uraliv be calcined and impregnated by its fumes; 
and this at a geologic period quite subsequent to 
all the diluvial and alluvial action of which we 
have such abundant evidence. ‘The vestiges remain 
exactly as the last relics of a snow-drift remain in 
spring — an atmospheric deposit. The catastrophe 
must have been since the formation of the wady, 
since the deposition of the marl, and while the 
Water wag at its prexent level; therefore probably 
during the historic period"? (Land of /srael, pp. 
354-357). 

Our only surprise is, that the intelligent ob- 
server who finds these probable tokens “of the 
catastruphe which destroyed Sodom and Gomor- 
rah" in the very locality near which on other 
gruunds we think these cities must have stoud, 
should himself place them full fifty miles distant. 
He has proved to his own satisfaction that the 
smicke which Abraham saw ascended frum the 
northern end of the sea; but if his interesting 
discovery is reliable, there must have been some 
“smuke,"’ as well ua ‘extreme heat,’ at the south- 
emend. [f in these and similar features we have 
Det physical evidence of the visitation which de- 
srovel Sodom. we have just such material phe- 
Domena ag we should naturally look for in a terri- 
tory which had been the theatre of such a catas- 
triphe, and whose subsequent condition had been 
dewriled in the passages which have been cited.¢ 

We turn now to the other proposed site, the 
country north of the sea, and we find neither 
names of the places nor traces of the events em- 
braced in the Scriptural record. Instead of a 


territory seathed as by hot thunderbolts, we find a, 


district teeming with all the elements of fruitful- 
ness. In the very year that Moses describes the 
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tions of the exuberant productiveness of this very 
district, speaks of the variety of its trees and herbs, 
and refers to the revenue which it yielded (Ant. xv. 
4, § 2), describes it as the garden of Palestine, 
and even calls it a “divine region’’ (B. J. iv. 8, 
§ 3). This plain or valley is now marked by a 
belt of luxuriant vegetation along the sweet waters 
of the river, while the interval between it and the 
highlands on each side, though arid in the dry 
season from the great heat, and presenting from 
this cause broad, desolate strips, is yet susceptible 
of irrigation and high cultivation. Not a token 
do we find here either of the awful catastrophe iu 
which the guilty cities, with the plain on which 
they stood, were consumed, or of the perpetual 
desolation which subsequently brooded over the 
scene. We tind the opposite; and in contrast with 
the descriptions which we have given of travellers 
who have visited the district south of the sea we 
quote the expression of the latest visitor to the 
district north of it who refers to “the verdant 
meadows on each side’ (Porter, Bashan, p. 112). 
Can there be a question which of these two sites 
is, and which is not, that of the historic Sodom ? 
This combined topographical and historical arzu- 
ment against the pretensions of the new site, and 
in favor of the identity of the old, appears to us as 
conclusive as it well could be with reference to an 
event which occurred nearly four thousand years 
ago, decisive in itself, and jointly with other proofs 
petent enough to silence discussion. Ss. W. 
SOD’/OMA (3480ua: Sodoma). Rom. ix. 29, 
In this place alone the Authorized Version has fol- 
lowed the Greek and Vulgate form of the well- 
known name Sopom, which forms the subject of 
the preceding article. ‘The passage is a quotation 
from Is. i. 9. The form emplosed in the Penta- 
teuch, and occasionally in the other books of the 
A. V. of 1611 is Sudome, but the name is now 
universally reduced to Sodom, except in the one 
passave quoted above. G. 


SOD/OMITES (WIP; CNT? [see helow]: 
scortatur effeminatus). This word does not denote 
the inhabitants of Sodom (except only in 2 Esdr. 
vil. 36) nor their descendants; but is employed in 
the A. V. of the Old Testament for those who 
practiced as a religious rite the abominable and un- 
natural vice from which the inhabitants of Sodom 
and Gomorrah have derived their lasting infamy. 
It occurs in Deut. xxiii. 17; 1 K. xiv. 24, xv. 12, 
xxii. 46; 2 K. xxiii. 7; and Job xxxvi. 14 (mar- 
vin). The Hebrew word Aucdesh is said to be 
derived from a root kacash, which (strange as it 
may appear) mneans “ pure,”? and thence holy." 


site of the destroyed cities as brimstone and salt |The words stcer in Latin, and “devoted in our 
and burning, Joshua brings the hosts of Israel to language, have also a double meaning, though the 


the territory which Mr. Grove proposes as the site 
of these cities, and finds there forests of palin and 
fields of barley, old corn and parehed corn,” sup- 
plies of yrain and fruit for the multitude, which 


subordinate sinification is not so absolutely con- 
trary to the principal one as it is in the case of 


hadesh, This dreadful ‘consecration,’ or rather 
desecration, was spread in different forms over Phee- 


enable them to dispense with the manna. Throuvh iNicia, Syria, Phrygia, Assyria, Babylonia. Ash- 
the sucereding centuries important cities stood on | taroth, the Greek Astarte, was its chief object.”’ 


this territory. It was here that the assembled 


It appears also to have been established at Rome, 


naion, with sacrificial otterings and rejoicings, in- | where its victims were called Galli (not from Gallia, 


vested Saul with the kinudem (1) Sam. xi. 15); 
and here were gathered schools of the prophets (2 





but from the river Gallus in Bithynia). There is 
an instructive note on the subject in Jerome's 


Kk. ii 5, iv. 38). Josephus gives glowing deserip- : Coma. on Hos. iv. 14. 


—_—— rr 


a @ We have private advices that Mr. Tristram has | cities to which he had 





published his assent, and now 


relinquished the theory respecting the site of the | accepts the other view. 3. W 
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The translators of the Septuagint, with that 
anxiety to soften and conceal obnoxious expressions, 
which has been often noticed as a characteristic of 
their version, have, in all cases but one, avoided 
rendering Aadesh by its ostensible meaning. In 
the first of the passages cited above they give a 
double translation, mwopvevwy and TeAtoxduevos 
(initiated). In the second guv8ecuos (a con- 


spiracy, perhaps reading “Wj?). In the third 
ras TeAerds (sacrifices). In the fourth the Vat. 
MS. omits it, and the Alex. has roo évdinAAay- 
peévov. In the fifth ray Kadncin: and in the 
sixth dad dyyéAwy. 

There is a feminine equivalent to Kadesh, name- 
ly, Aaudeshah. This is found in Gen. xxxviii. 21, 
22; Deut. xxiii. 17, and Hos. iv. 14. In each of 
these cases it throws a new light on the passage 
to remember that these women were (if the expres- 
sion may be allowed) the priestesses of a religion, 
not plying for hire, or merely instruments for grat- 
ifying passing lust. Such ordinary prostitutes 
are called by the name zunah.t The “strange 
women ’’ of Prov. ii. 16, &., were foreigners, za- 
roth. G. 

SODOMITISH SEA, THE (Mare Sod 
miticum), 2 Esdr. v. 7; meaning the Dead Sea. 
/It is the only instance in the books of the Old 
Testament, New Testament, or Apocrypha, of an 
approach to the inaccurate modern opinion which 
connects the salt lake with the destruction of Sod- 
om. The name may, however, arise here simply 
from Sodom having been situated near the lake. 


* SOLDIER. (Arms; Army.] 

SOLOMON (MI0W, Shélimsk [peaceful, 
pacific): Lardwyuay, LXX.; ZoaAouwy, N. T. and 
Joseph.: Salomo). 

I. Name. — The changes of pronunciation are 
worth noticing. We lose something of the dignity 
of the name’ when it passes from the measured 
stateliness of the Hebrew to the anapest of the 
N. T., or the tribrach of our common speech. 
Such changes are perhaps inevitable wherever a 
name becomes a household word in successive gen- 
erations, just as that of Friedereich (identical in 
meaning with Solomon) passes into Frederick. 
The feminine form of the word (ZaAdun) retains 
the long vowel in the N. T. It appears, though 
with an altered sound, in the Arabic Stdeimaun. 

I. Materials. —(1.) The comparative scanti- 
ness of historical data for a life of Solomon is itself 
significant. While that of David occupies 1 Sam. 
XVi.-xxxi.; 2 Sam. i-xxiv.; 1 K. i, ii.; 1 Chr. 
X.-xxix.; that of Solomon fills only the eleven 
chapters 1 K. i-xi., and the nine 2 Chr. i.-ix. 
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Nathan the prophet, the book of Ahijah the Shi 
lonite, the visions of Iddo the seer"? (2 Chr. ix. 
29). Those which they do give, bear, with what 
for the historian is a disproportiunate fullness, on 
the early glories of his reign, and speak but little 
(those in 2 Chr. not at all) of its later sins and 
misfortunes, and we are consequently unable to 
follow the annals of Solomon step by step. 


(2.) Ewald, with his usual fondness for assigning 
different portions of each bovk of the O. T. toa 
series of successive editors, goes through the pro- 
cess here with much ingenuity, but without any 
very satisfactory result (Geschichte, iii. 259-263). 
A more interesting inquiry would be, to which of 
the books above named we may refer the sections 
which the compilers have put together. We shall 
probably not be far wrong in thinking of Nathan, 
far advanced in life at the commencement of the 
reign, David’s chief adviser during the years in 
which he was absorbed in the details of the Ten- 
ple and its ritual, himself a priest (1 K. iv. 5 in 
Heb., comp. Ewald, iii. 116), as having written the 
account of the accession of Solomon and the dedi- 
cation of the Temple (1 K. i.-viii. 66; 2 Chr. L- 
viii. 15). The prayer of Solomon, so fully repro- 
duced, and so obviously precompused, may have 
been written under his guidance. To Ahijah the 
Shilonite, active at the close of the reign, alive 
some time atter Jeroboam’s acceasion, we may as- 
cribe the shurt record of the sin of Solomon, and 
of the revulution to which he himself had so largely 
contributed (1 K.xi.). From the book of the Acts 
of Solomon came probably the miscellaneous facts 
as to the commerce and splendor of his reign (1 K. 
ix. 10-x. 29), 

(3.) Besides the direct history of the O. T. we 
may find some materials for the life of Solomon in 
the books that bear his name, and in the psalms 
which are referred, un good grounds, to his time, 
Ps. ii., xlv., Ixxii., exxvii. Whatever doubts may 
hang over the date and authorship of Ecclesiastes 
and the Song of Songs, we may at least see in 
them the reflection of the thoughts and feelings of 
his reign. If we accept the latest date which re- 
cent criticism has assigned to them, they elabo- 
rately work up materials which were accessible to 
the writers, and are not accessible to us. If we 
refer them in their substance, following the judg- 
ment of the most advanced Shemitic scholars, to 
the Solomonic period itself, they then come before 
us with all the freshness and vividness of contem- 
porary evidence (Renan, //Jist. des Langues Serit. 

. 131).¢ 
: (4.) Other materials are but very scanty. The 
history of Josephus is, for the most part, only a 
loose and inaccurate paraphrase of the O. T. narra- 


The compilers of those books felt, as by a true; tive. In him, and in the more erudite among early 
inspiration, that the wanderings, wars, and suffer-| Christian writers, we find some fragments of older 
ings of David were better fitted for the instruction | history not without their value, extracts from ar- 
of after ages than the magnificence of his son.| chives alleged to exist at Tyre in the first century 
They manifestly give extracts only from larger of the Christian era, and from the Phoenician his- 
works which were before them, “ The book of the tories of Menander and Dius (Jos. Ant. viii. 2, § 6; 
Acts of Sulomon” (1 K. xi. 41); The book of | 5, § 3), from Eupolemos (Euseb. Prop. Evang. ix 





@In 1 K. xxif. 88 the word zonoth is rendered | the name of Solomon (ia/ra), but having hardly any 


 armor.’? 


T¢ should be “ harlots *’— ‘and the har-; connection with David, is at once striking and in- 


lota washed themselves there “ (early in the morning, | structive. 


as was their custom, adds Procopius of Gaza). The 


LXX. have rendered this correctly. 


¢ The weight of Renan’s judgment is however di- 
minished by the fact that he had previously assigned 


6 The contrast presented by the Apocryphal litera-| Ecclesiastes to the time of Alexander the Great (Caat. 
ture of Jews, Christians, Mohammedansa, abounding in| des Cant. p. 102). 


peeudonymous works and legends gathering round | 
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30), from Alexander Polyhistor, Menander, and 
Laitus (Clem. Al. Strom. i. 21). Writers such as 
these were of course only compilers at second- 
hand, but they probably had access to some earlier 
documents which have now perished. 

(d.) The legends of later oriental literature will 
claim a distinct netice. All that they contribute 
to history is the help they give us in realizing the 
impression made by the colossal greatness of Solo- 
mon, as in earlier and later times by that of Nim- 
rod and Alexander, on the minds of men of many 
countries and through many ages. 

Ill. E£ducrefaon. —(1.) The student of the life 
of Solomon must take as his starting-point the 
Circumstances of his birth. He was the child of 
David’sold age, the last-born of all his sons (1 Chr. 
iii. 5).@ His mother had gained over David a two- 
fold power: first, as the object of a passionate, 
though guilty love; and next, as the one person to 
whom, in his repentance, he could make something 
like restitution. ‘The months that preceded his 
birth were for the conscience-stricken king a time 

Of self-abasement. The birth itself of the child 


who wus to replace the one that had been smitten | 


must have been looked for as a pledge of pardon 
and a sign of hope. ‘The feelings of the king and 
of his prophet-guide expressed themselves in the 
names with which they welcomed it. The yearn- 
ings of the ** man of war,” who “had shed much 
blood,” for a time of peace — yearnings which 
bad shown themselves before, when he gave to his 
third son the name of Ab-salom (= father of 
peace), now led him to give to the new-born infant 
the name of Solomon (Shélomoh = the peaceful 
one). Nathan, with a marked reference to the 
meaning o€ the king's own name (=the darling, 
the beloved ome), takes another form of the same 
word, and joins it, after the growing cnstom of the 
time, with the name of Jehovah. David had been 
the darling of his peoples, Jedid-jah (the name 
was coined for the purpose) should be the darling 
of the Lord. (2 Sam. xii. 24, 25.0 See Jrvi- 
DIAH; and Ewald, iii. 215.) 

(2.) The influences to which the childhood of 
Solomon was thus exposed must have contributed 
largely to determine the character of his after 
years. The inquiry, what was the education which 
ended in such wonderful contrasts, — a wisdom 
then, and perhaps since, unparalleled, — a sensual- 
ity like that of Louis ¢ XV., cannot but be instruc- 


tive. The three intluences which must have en- 
tered most larvely into that education were those 
of his fath 


Sh ke a er, a mother, and the teacher under 
eearge be was placed from his earliest in- 
faucy (2 Sam. xii. 25). 

(3.) The fact just stated, that a prophet-priest 
was made the special instructor, indicates the 
king's earnest wish that this child at least should 
be protected against the evils which, then and af- 
terwards, showed themselves in his elder sons, and 
be worthy of the name he bore. At first, appar- 
era there was no distinct purpose to make him 

er. Absalom is still the king’s favorite son 


ee 


ee — aoe of 2 Sam. xii. leaves, it is true, a 
jae on: On the other hand, the order of 
oseaiian ae 1 Chr. fil. 5, is otherwise unaccountable. 
Ayre mio states it (Ant. vii. 14, § 2). 

cai 1 kis Mg to the received interpretation of Prov. 
a ri mother also contributed an ideal name, 
Basia ae to God, Deodatus), the dedicated one (comp. 

+ Soet. Biich, iv. 173). On this hypothesis the 
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(2 Sam. xiii. 37, xviii. 33)— is looked on by the 
people as the destined successor (2 Sam. xiv. 13, 
xv. 1-6). The death of Absalom, when Solomon 
was about ten years old, left the place vacant, and 
David, passing over the claims of all his elder sons, 
those by Bathsheba included, guided by the influ- 
ence of Nathan, or by his own discernment of the 
gilts and graces which were tokens of the love of 
Jehovah, pledged his word in secret to Bathsheba 
that he, and no other, should be the heir (1 K. i. 
13). The words which were spoken somewhat 
later, express, doubtless, the purpose which guided 
him throughout (1 Chr. xxviii. 9, 20). His son’s 
lite should not be as his own had been, one of hard- 
ships and wars, dark crimes and passionate repent- 
ance, but, frum first to last, be pure, blameless, 
peaceful, fulfilling the ideal of glory and of right- 
eousness, after which he himself had yainly striven. 
The glorious visions of Ps. Ixxii. may be looked on 
as the prophetic expansion of those hopes of his 
old age. So far, all was well. But we may not 
ignore the fact, that the later years of David's life 
presented a change for the worse, as well as for the 
better. His sin, though forgiven, left behind it 
the Nemesis of an enfeebled will and a less gener- 
ous activity. The liturgical element of religion 
becomes, after the first passionate outpouring of 
Ps. li., unduly predominant. He lives to amass 
treasores and materials for the Temple which he 
may not build (1 Chr. xxii. 5,14). He pluns with 
his own hands all the details of its architecture (1 
Chr. xxviii. 19). He orzanizes on a scale of elab- 
orate magnificence all the attendance of the priest- 
hood and the choral services of the Levites (1 Chr. 
xxiv., xxv.). But, meanwhile, his duties as a king 
are neglected. He no longer sits in the gate to do 
judgment (2 Sam. xv. 2, 4). He leaves the sin of 
Amnon unpunished, “ because he loved him, for he 
was his first-born’ (LXX. of 2 Sam. xiii. 21). 
The hearts of the people fall away from him. First 
Absalum, and then Sheba, become formidable rivals 
(2 Sam. xv. 6, xx. 2). The history of the number- 
ing of the people (2 Sam. xxiv., 1 Chr. xxi.) im- 
plies the purpose of some act of despotism, a poll- 
tax, or a conscription (2 Sam. xxiv. 9 makes the 
latter the more probable), such as startled all his 
older and more experienced counsellors. If, in 
“the last words of David ” belonging to this period, 
there is the old devotion, the old hungering after 
righteousness (2. Sam. xxiii. 2-5), there is also — 
first generally (wid. 6, 7), and afterwards resting 
on individual offenders (1 K. ii. 5-8)—a more 
passionate desire to punish those who had wronged 
him, a painful recurrence of vindictive thoughts for 


a 


offenses which he had once freely forgiven, and 
which were not greater than his own. We cannot 
rest in the belief that his influence over his son's 
character was one exclusively for good. 

(4.) In eastern countries, and under a system 
of polyganry, the son is more dependent, even than 
elsewhere, on the character of the mother. The 
i history of the Jewish monarchy furnishes many 
| instances of that dependence. It recognizes it in 


reproof was drawn forth by the king’s intemperance 
and sensuality. In contrast to what his wives were, 
she draws the picture of what a pattern wife ought to 
be (Pineda, i. 4). 

¢ Here also the epithet “le bien-aimé ” reminds us, 
no lesa than Jedidiah, of the terrible irony of History 
for those who abuse gifts and forfeit a vocation. 
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the care with which it records the name of each 
monarch’s mother. Nothing that we know of 
Bathsheba leads us to think of her as likely to 
mould her son's mind and heart to the higher 
forms of goodness. She offers no resistance to the 
king's passion (Ewald, iii. 211). She makes it a 
stepping-stune to power. She is a ready accom- 
plice in the scheme by which her shame was to 
have been concealed. Doubtless she too was sor- 
rowful and penitent whey the rebuke of Nathan 
was followed by her child's death (2 Sam. xii. 24), 
but the after-history shows that the grand-daugh- 
ter of Ahithophel ([BatHstEBA] had inherited not 
a little of his character. A willing adulteress, who 
had become devout, but had not ceased to be am- 
bitious, could hardly be more, at the best, than 
the Madame de Maintenon of a king, whose con- 
trition and piety were rendering him unlike his 
former self, unduly passive in the hands of others. 

(5.) What was likely to be the influence of the 
prophet to whose care the education of Solomon 
was confided? (//eb. of 2 Sam. xii. 25.) We 
know, beyond all doubt, that he could speak bold 
and faithful words when they were needed (2 Sam. 
vii. 1-17, xii. 1-14). But this power, belonging 
to moments or messages of special inspiration, does 
not involve the permanent possession of a clear- 
sighted wisdom, or of aims uniformly high; and 
we in vain search the later years of David's‘reign 
for any proof of Nathan's activity for good. He 
gives himself to the work of writing the annals of 
David's reign (1 Chr. xxix. 29). He places his 
own sons in the way of being the companions and 
counsellors of the future king (1 K. iv. 5). The 
absence of his name from the history of the « num- 
bering,"’ and the fact that the census was followed 
early in the reign of Solomon by heavy burdens 
and a forced service, almost lead us to the conclu- 
sion that the prophet had acquiesced “ in a measure 
which had in view the magnificence of the Temple, 
and that it was left to David's own heart, returning 
to its better impulses (2 Sam. xxiv. 10), and to an 
older and less courtly prophet, to protest against 
an act which began in pride and tended to oppres- 
sion.? 

(6.) Under these influences the boy grew up. 
At the aye of ten or eleven he niust have passed 
through the revolt of Absalom, and shared his 
father’s exile (2 Sam. xv. 16). He would be 
tanyht all that priests, or Levites, or prophets had 
to teach: music and song: the Book of the Law 
of the Lord, in such portions and in such forms as 
were then current; the “ proverbs of the ancients,"’ 
which his father had been wont to quote (1 Sam. 
xxiv. 13); probably also a literature which has 
survived only in fragments; the Book of Jasher, 
the upright ones, the herves of the people; the 
Book of the Wars of the Lord; the wisdom, oral 
or written, of the saves of his own tribe, Heman, 
and Ethan, and Calcol, and Darda (1 Chr. ii. 6), 
who contributed go largely to the noble hymns of 
this period (Ps. Ixxxviii., Ixxxix.), and were incor- 
porated, probably, into the choir of the Tabernacle 
(Ewald, iii. 355). The growing intercourse of 
Isracl with the Pheenicians would lead naturally to 
a wider knowledge of the outlying world and_ its 


a Josephus, with his usual inaccuracy, substitutes 
Nathan for (iad in his narrative (Ant. vii. 13, § 2). 

b We regret to find ourselves unable to follow Ewald 
in his high estimate of the old age of David, and, 
consequently, of Sclomon’s education. 
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wonders than had fallen to his father's lot. Ad- 
mirable, however, as all this was, a shepherd-life, 
like his father's, furnished, we may believe, a better 
education for the kingly calling (Pa. Ixxviii. 70, 71). 
Born to the purple, there was the inevitable risk of 
a selfish luxury. Cradled in liturgies, trained to 
think chiefly of the magnificent “ palace ’’ of Je- 
hovah (1 Chr. xxix. 19) of which he was to be the 
builder, there was the danver, first, of an ssthetic 
formalism, and then of ultimate indifference. 

IV. Accession. — (1.) The feebleness of David's 
old age led to an attempt which might have de 
prived Solomon of the throne his father destined 
for him. Adonijah, next in order of birth to Ab- 
salom, like Absalum “was a goodly man’’ (1 K. 
i. 6), in full maturity of years, backed by the oldest 
of the king's friends and counsellors, Joab and 
Abiathar, and by all the sons of David, who looked 
with jealousy, the latter on the obvious though not 
as yet declared preference of the latest-born, and 
the former on the growing influence of the rival 
counsellors who were most in the king’s favor, 
Nathan, Zadok, and Benaiah. Following in the 
steps of Absalom, he assumed the kingly state of a 
chariot and a body-guard; and David, more passive 
than ever, looked on in silence. At last a time was 
chosen for openly proclaiming bim as king. A 
solemn feast at EN-ROGEL was to inaugurate the 
new reign. All were invited to it but those whom 
it was intended to displace. It was necessary for 
those whose interests were endangered, backed ap- 
parently by two of David's surviving elder brothers 
(Ewald, iii. 266; 1 Chr. ii. 13, 14), to take prompt 
measures. Bathsheba and Nathan took counsel 
together. The king was reminded of his oath. A 
virtual abdication was pressed upon him as the only 
means by which the succession of his favorite son 
could be secured. The whole thing was completed 
with wonderful rapidity. Riding on the mule, 
well-known as helonying to the king, attended by 
Nathan the prophet, and Zadok the priest. and 
nore important still, by the king’s special company 
of the thirty Gibborim, or mighty men (1 K. i. 10, 
33), and the body-guard of the Cherethites and 
Pelethites (mercenaries, and therefore not liable to 
the contagion of popular feeling) under the com- 
mand of Benaiah (himself, like Nathan and Zadok, 
of the sons of Aaron), he went down to Ginoy, and 
was proclaimed and anointed king.¢ The shouts 
of his fullowers fell on the startled ears of the guests 
at Adonijah's banquet. Happily they were as yet 
committed to no overt act, and they did not ven- 
ture on one now. QOne by one they rose and de 
parted. The plot had failed. The counter coup 
Cetat of Nathan and Bathsheha had been success- 
ful. Such incidents are conmon enough in the 
history of eastern monarehies. They are usually 
followed by a massacre of the defeated party. 
Adonijah expected such an issue, and took refuge 
at the horns of the altar. In this instance, how- 
ever, the young conqueror used his triumph gener- 
ously. The lives both of Adonijah and his partisans 
were spared, at least for atime. What had been 
done hurriedly was done afterwards in more solemn 
form. Solomon was presented to a great gathering 
of all the notables of Israel, with a set speech, in 


e¢ According to later Jewish teaching a king was 
not anointed when he succeeded his father, except in 
the case of a previous usurpation or a disputed suc- 
cession (Otho, Leztc. Rabbin. 6. v. ** Rex”). 
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which the old king announced what was, to his 
mind, the programme of the new reign, a time of 
peace and plenty, of a stately worship, of devotion 
to Jehovah. <A few months more, and Solomon 
found himself, by his father’s death, the sole oc- 
cupant of the throne. 

(2.) The position to which he succeeded was 
unique. Never before, and never after, did the 
kingdom of Israel take its place among the great 
monarchies of the East, able to ally itself, or to 
contend on equal terms with Egypt or Assyria, 
stretching from the River (I:uphrates) to the border 
of Egypt, from the Mediterranean to the Gulf of 
Akaba, receiving annual tributes from many sub- 
ject princes. Large treasures accumulated through 
many years were at his disposal.s The people, with 
the exception of the tolerated worship in high 
places, were true servants of Jehovah. Knowl- 
edge, art, music, poetry, had received a new im- 
pulse, and were moving on with rapid steps, to such 
perfection as the age and the race were capable of 
attaining. We may rightly ask —what manner 
of man he was, outwardly and inwardly, who at 
the age of nineteen or twenty, was called to this 
glorious sovereignty? We have, it is true, no 
direct description in this case as we have of the 
earlier kings. There are, however, materials for 
filling up the gap. The wonderful impression which 
Solomon made upon all who came near him may 
well lead us to believe that with him, as with Saul 
and David, Absalom and Adonijah, as with most 
other favorite princes of eastern peoples. there must 
have been the fascination and the erace of a noble 
presence. Whatever higher mystic meaning may 
be Litent in Ps. xlv., or the Song of Songs, we are 
all but compelled to think of them as having had, 
at least, a historical starting-point. They tell us 
of one who was, in the eves of the men of his own 
time, “fairer than the children of men,’’ the face 
“ bright and ruddy” as his father's (Cant. v. 10; 
1 Sam. xvii. 42), bushy locks, dark as the raven's 
wing, yet not without a golden glow,® the eyes 
soft as ‘*the eyes of doves,”’ the * countenance as 
Lebanon, excellent as the cedars,"’ “the chiefest 
among ten thousand, the altogether lovely " (Cant. 
9-16). Add to this all gifts of a noble, far-reach- 
ing intellect, large and ready sympathies, a playful 
and genial humor, the lips ‘full of grace,’’ the 
soul “ anointed’ as ‘with the oil of gladness °’ 
(Ps. xlv.), and we may form some notion of what 
the king was like in that dawn of his golden 


prime.° 


a The sums mentioned are (1) the public funds for 
building the Temple, 100,000 talents (kikarim) of gold 
and 1,000,000 of silver; (2) Duvid's private offerings, 
8,000 talents of gold and 7.000 of silver. Besides these, 
large suins of unknown amount were believed to have 
been stored up in the sepulchre of David. 38,0C0 talents 
were taken from it by Hyrcanus (Jos. Ant. vii. 15, § 
8, xiii. 8. § 4, xvi. 7, § 1). 

& Possibly sprinkled with gold dust, as was the hair 
of the youths who waited on him (Jos. Ant. viii. 7, § 3), 
or dyed with henna (Michaelis, Not. in Lowth, Prai. 
xxx). 

e It will be seen that we adopt the scheme of the 
older literalist school, Bossuet, Lowth, Michuelis, rather 
than that of the more recent critics, Ewald, Renan, 
Ginsburg. Ingeniously as the idea is worked out we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that a drama, be- 
longing to the literature of the northern kingdom, not 
to that of Judah, holding up Solomon to ridicule as 
at once licentious and unsuccessful, would have been 
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(3.) The historical starting-point of the Song of 
Songs just spoken of connects itself, in all prob- 
ability, with the earliest facts in the history of the 
new reign. The narrative, as told in 1 K. ii. is 
not a little perplexing. Bathsheba, who had before 
stirred up David against Adonijah, now appears as 
interceding for him, begging that Abishag the 
Shunanite, the virgin concubine of David, might 
be given him as a wife. Solomon, who till then 
had professed the profoundest reverence for his 
mother, his willingness to grant her anything, sud- 
denly flashes into fiercest wrath at this. ‘he peti- 
tion is treated as part of a conspiracy in which Joab 
and Abiathar are sharers. Benaiah is once more 
called in. Adonijah is put to death at onte. Joab 
is slain even within the precincts of the Tabernacle, 
to which he had fled as an asylum. Abiathar is 
deposed, and exiled, sent to a life of poverty and 
shame (1 K. ii. 31-386), and the high priesthood 
transferred to another family more ready than he 
had been to pass from the old order to the new, 
and to accept the voices of the prophets as greater 
than the oracles which had belonged exclusively to 
the priesthood [comp. UrimM axp Tuum»in]. 
The facts have, however, an explanation. Mr. 
Grove's ingenious theory @ identifying Abishag with 
the heroine of the Song of Songs [SiuLamire], 
resting,asit must do, on its own evidence, has this 
further merit, that it explains the phenomena here. 
The passionate love of Solomon for ‘the fairest 
among women,’ might well lead the queen-mother, 
hitherto supreme, to fear a rival influence, and to 
join in any scheme for its removal. The king's 
vehement abruptness is, in like manner, accounted 
for. He sees in the request at once an attempt to 
deprive him of the woman he loves, and a plot to 
keep him still in the tutelage of childhood, to entrap 
him into admitting his elder brother's right to the 
choicest treasure of his father’s harem, and therefore 
virtually to the throne, or at least to a regency in 
which he would have his own partisans as counsel- 
lors. With a keen-sighted promptness he erushes 
the whole scheme. He gets rid of a rival, fulfills 
David's dying counsels as to Joah, and asserts his 
own independence. Soon afterwards an opportunity 
is thrown in his way of getting rid of one [StuiMeEt), 
who had been troublesome before, and might be 
troublesome again. He presses the letter of a com- 
pact against a man who by his infatuated disregard 
of it seemed given over to destructione (1 K. ii. ~ 
36-46). There is, however, no needless slaughter. 
The other “sons of David’’ are still spared, and 


treasured up by the Jews of the Captivity, and re- 
ceived by the Scribes of the Great Synagogue as by, 
or at least, in honor of Solomon (comp. Renan, La 
Cantique des Cantiques, pp. 91, 95). We follow the 
Jesuit Pineda (De rebus Salom, iv. 3) in applying the 
language of the Shulamite to Solomon‘s personal ap- 
pearance, but not in his extreme minuteness. 

d The hypothesis is, however, not altogether new. 
Tt was held by some of the literalist historical school 
of Theodore of Mopsuestia (not by Theodore himeelf; 
comp. his fragments in Migne, Ixvi. 699), and as such 
is anathematised by Theodoret of Cyrus (Pref. in 
Cant. Cantic.). The latter, believing the Song of 
Solomon to have been supernaturally dictated to Ezra, 
could admit no interpretation but the mystical (comp. 
Ginsburg, Song of Sol. p. 66). 

e¢ An elaborate vindication of Solomon’s conduct in 
this matter may be found in Menthen’s Thesaurus, 1.5 
Slisser, Diss. de Salom. processu contra Shimet. 
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one of them, Nathan, becomes the head of a dis- 
tinct family (Zech. xii. 12), which ultimately fills 
up the failure of the direct succession (Luke iii. 31). 
As he punishes his father’s enemies, he also shows 
kindness to the friends who had been faithful to 
him. Chimham, the son of Barzillai, apparently 
receives an inheritance near the city of David, and 
probably in the reign of Solomon, displays his in- 
herited hospitality by building a caravanserai for 
the strangers whom the fame and wealth of Sol- 
omon drew to Jerusalem (2 Sam. xix. 31-40; 1 K. 
ii. 7; Jer. xli. 17; Ewald, Gesch. iii. 274; Proph. 
ii. 191). 

V. Foreign Policy. —(1.) The want of sufficient 
data for a continuous history has been already no- 
ticed. All that we have are— (a.) The duration 
of the reign, 40 years@ (1 K. xi. 42). (6.) The 
commencement of the Temple in the 4th, its com- 
pletion in the 11th year of his reign (1 K. vi. 1, 37, 
38). (c.) The commencement of his own palace in 
the 7th, its completion in the 20th year (1 K. vii. 
1; 2 Chr. viii. 1). (@.) The conquest of Hamath- 
Zobah, and the consequent foundation of cities in 
the reyion north of Palestine after the 20th year 
(2 Chr. viii. 1-6). With materials so scanty as 
these, it will be better to group the chief facts in 
an order which will best enable us to appreciate 
their significance. 

(2.) Agypt.—The first act of the foreign policy of 
the new reign must have been to most Israelites a 
very startling one. He made affinity with Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt. He married Pharaoh's daughter 
(1 K. iii. 1). Since the time of the Exodus there 
had been no intercourse between the two countries. 
David and his counsellors had taken no steps to 
promote it. Egypt had probably taken part in 
assisting Kdom in its resistance to David (1 Chr. 
xi. 23; Ewald, iii. 182), and had received Hadad, 
the prince of Edom, with royal honors. The king 
had given him his wife’s sister in marriage, and 
adopted his son into his own family (1 K. xi. 14- 
20). These steps indicated a purpose to support 
him at some future time more actively, and Sol- 
omon’s proposal of marriage was probably intended 
to counteract it. It was at the time so far suc- 
cessful, that when Hadad, on hearing of the death 
of the dreaded leaders of the armies of Israel, David 
and Joab, wished to seize the opportunity of at- 
tacking the new king, the court of Egypt rendered 
him no assistance (1 K. xi. 21, 22). The disturb- 
ances thus caused, and not less those in the North, 
coming from the foundation of a new Syrian king. 
dom at Damascus by Rezon and other fugitives 


@ Josephus, again inaccurate, lengthens the reign 
to 80 years, and makes the age at accession 14 (Ant. 
viii. 7. § 8). 

6 This Pharaoh is identified by Ewald (liis 279) with 


Psusennes, the last king of the XXIXth dynasty of | § 


Manetho, which had its seat in Lower Egypt at Tanis 
(but see Paaraon, ili. 2466 f.). Josephus (Ant. viii. 
6, § 2) only notes the fact that he was the last king 
of Egypt who was known simply by the tele Pharaoh. 

c Josephus (Ant. viii. 7, § 6), misled by the position 
of these statements, refers the disturbances to the close 
of Solomon’s reign, and is followed by moat later 
writers. The dates given, however, in one case after 
the death of Joab, in the other after David’s conquest 
of Zobah, show that we must think of them as con- 
tinuing “all the days of Solomon,”’ surmounted at the 
commencement of his reign, becoming more formidable 
at its conclusion. 

d Ewald sees in Ps. ii. a great hymn of thanks- 
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from Zobah (1 K. xi. 23-25), might well lead Sol- 
omon to look out for a powerful support,© to obtain 
for a new dynasty and a new kingdom a recocnition 
by one of older fame and greater power. The im- 
mediate results were probably favorable enouch.¢ 
The new queen brought with her as a dowry the 
frontier-city of Gezer, against which, as threatening 
the tranquillity of Israel, and as still possessed by a 
remnant of the old Canaanites,¢ Pharaoh had led 
his armies.’ She was received with all honor, the 
queen-mother herself attending to place the diadem 
on her son’s brow on the day of his espousals 
(Cant. iii. 11). Gifts from the nobles of Israel and 
from Tyre (the latter offered perhaps by a Tyrian 
princess) were lavished at her feet (Ps. xlv. 12). 
A separate and stately palace was built for her, 
before long, outside the city of David (2 Chr. viii. 
11).¢ She dwelt there apparently with attendants 
of her own race, “ the virgins that be her fellows,” 
probably conforming in some degree to the religion 
of her adopted country. According to a tradition 
which may have some foundation in spite of its 
exaggerated numbers, Pharaoh (Psusennes, or as 
in the story Vaphres) sent with her workmen to 
help in building the Temple, to the number of 
80,000 (Eupolemos, in Euseb. Prep. Evang. ii. 
30-35). The “chariots of Pharaoh,” at any rate, 
appeared in royal procession with a splendor hitherto 
unknown (Cant. i. 9). 

(3.) The ultimate issue of the alliance showed 
that it was hollow and impolitic. There may have 
been a revolution in Egypt, changing the dvnasty 
and transferring the seat of power to Bubastis 
(Ewald, iii. $89).4 ‘There was at any rate a change 
of policy. The court of Egypt welcomes the fugi- 
tive Jeroboam when he is known to have aspira- 
tions after kingly power. ‘There, we may believe, 
by some kind of compact, expressed or understood, 
was planned the scheme which led first to the re- 
bellion of the Ten Tribes, and then to the attack 
of Shishak on the weakened and dismantled king- 
dom of the son of Solomon. Evils such as these 
were hardly counterbalanced by the trade opened 
by Solomon in the fine linen of Egypt, or the sup- 
ply of chariots and horses, which, as belonging 
to aggressive rather than defensive warfare, a 
wiser policy would have led him to avoid (1 K. x. 
28, 29). 

(4.) Tyre. — The alliance with the Pheenician 
king rested on a somewhat different footing. It 
had been part of David's policy from the beyinning 
of his reign. Hiram had been “ever a lover of 
David.’ He, or his grandfather,! had helped him 


giving for deliverance from these dangers. The evi- 
dence in favor of David’s authorship seems, however, 
to preponderate. 

e Philistines, according to Josephus (Ant. viii. 6, 
1). 
J If, with Ewald (iil. 277), we identify Gezer with 
Geshur, we may see in this attack s desire to weaken 
a royal house which was connected by marriage with 
Absalom (2 Sam. xiii. 87), and therefore likely to be 
hostile to Solomon. But comp. Grezer. 

g We may see {n this fact a sign of popular dis 
satisfaction at least on the part of the Priests and 
Levites represented by the compiler of 2 Chr. 

h The singular addition of the LXX. to the history 
of Jeroboam in 1 K. xi. makes this improbable. Jero- 
boam, as well as Hadad, is received into the king's 
family by marriage with his wife's sister, and, in each 
case, the wife's name fs given as Thekemina. 

‘ Comp. the data given in 2 Sam. v. 1]; Joneph. 
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by supplying materials and workmen for his palace. | 23-30), perhaps also an experience of the more 
As soon as he heard of Solomon's accession he sent | humiliating accidents of sea-travel (Prov. xxiii. 34, 


ambassadors to salute him. A correspondence 
passed between the two kings, which ended in a 
treaty of commerce. Israel was to be supplied 
from Tyre with the materials which were wanted 
for the Temple that was to be the ylory of the new 
reign. (Gold from Ophir, cedar-wood from Leba- 
non, probably also copper from Cyprus and tin 
from Spain or Cornwall (Niebuhr, Lect. on Anc. 
Hist. i. 79) for the brass which was so highly val- 
ued, purple from Tyre itself, workmen from among 
the Zidouiaus, all these were wanted and were given. 
The opening of Joppa as a port created a new coast- 
ing-trade, and the materials from Tyre were con- 
veyed tu it on floats, and thence to Jerusalem (2 
Chr. iil. 16). The chief architect of the ‘Temple, 
though an Israelite on his mother's side, belonging 
to the tribe of Dan or Naphtali [Hiras), was yet 
by birth a Tyrian, a namesake of the king. In re- 
turn for these exports the Phoenicians were only too 
glad to receive the corn and oil of Sulumon’s terri- 
tory. Their narrow strip of coast did not produce 
enough fur the population of their cities, and then, 
as at a later period, * their country was noutished ”’ 
by the broad valleys and plains of Samaria and 
Galilee (Acts xii. 20). 

(5.) The results of the alliance did not end here. 
Now, for the first time in the history of Israel, 
they entered on a career as a commercial people. 
They joined the Phoenicians in their Mediterranean 
voyages to the cuasts of Spain (TaxrsHisi}.°  Sol- 
omon's possession of the Edomite coast enabled him 
to open to his ally a new world of commerce. ‘The 
porta of Filath and Ezion-geber were filled with 
ships of Tarshish, merchant-ships, é. e. for the long 
voyages, manned chietly by Phenicians, but built 
at Solomon's expense, which sailed down the -Flan- 
itic Gulf of the Red Sea, on to the Indian Ocean, 
to lands which bad before been hardly known even 
by name, to OPHIR and SHEBA, to Arabia Felix, 
or India, or Ceylon, and brought back, after an ab- 
sence of nearly three years, treasures almost or al- 
together new, gold and silver and precious stones, 
nard, aloes, sandal-wood, almug-trees, and ivory; 
and, laat but not least in the eyes of the historian, 
new forms of animal life, on which the inhabitants 
of Palestine gazed with wondering eyes, “apes and 
peacocks.’ The interest of Svlomon in these en- 
terprises was shown by his leaving his palaces at 
Jerusalem and elsewhere, and travelling to Elath 
and kzion-geber to superintend the construction of 
the fleet (2 Chr. viii. 17), perhaps also to Sidon for 
a like purpose.c To the knowledge thus gained, 
we may ascribe the wider thoughts which appear 
in the Psalms of this and the following periods, as 
of those who “see the wonders of the deep and 
occupy their business in great waters "’ (1's. cvii. 





Ant. vil. 8, § 2, vili. 5, § 8, c. Ap. 1. 18, and Ewald, 
iti. 287 


@ The letters are given at length by Josephus (Ant. 
viii. 2, § 8) and Eupolemos (Euseb. Prep. Er. 1. ¢.). 

6 Ewald disputes this (iii. 845), but the statement 
in 2 Chr. ix. 21, is explicit enough, and there are no 
grounds for arbitrarily setting it aside as a blunder. 

¢ The statement of Justin Mart. (Dial. e. Tryph. c. 
84), €v Tcdun eidwroAdrper, receives by the accumpa- 
nying da yvvaica the character of an extract from 
some history then extant. The marriage of Solomon 
with a daughter of the king of Tyre is mentioned by 
Busebius (Prep. Evang. x. 11). 
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35). 

(6.) According to the statement of the Phceni- 
cian writers quoted by Jusephus (Ant. vill. 5, 3 3), 
the intercourse of the two kings had in it also 
suinething of the sportiveness and freedum of 
friends. They delighted to perplex each other 
with hard questions, and laid wayers as to their 
power of answering them. Hiram was at first the 
loser and paid his forfeits; but afterwards, through 
the help of a sharp-witted Tyrian boy, Abdemon, 
solved the hard probleins, and was in the end the 
winner.4 ‘The singular fragment of histury in- 
serted in 1 K. ix. 11-14, recording the cession by 
Suloumon of sixteen [twenty] cities, and Hiram’s 
dissatisfaction with thein, is perhaps connected with 
these imperial wagers. The king of Tyre revenges 
himself by a Phoenician bon-mot [CaBuL]. He 
fulfills his part of the contract, and pays the stipu- 
luted price. 

(7.) These were the two most important. alli- 
ances. ‘he absence of any reference to Babylon 
and Assyria, and the fact that the Luphrates was 
recognized as the boundary of Solomon's kingdom 
(2 Chr. ix. 26), suyvest the inference that the 
Mesopotainian monarchies were, at this time, com- 
paratively feeble. Other neighboring nations were 
content to pay annual tribute in the form of gifts 
(2 Chr. ix. 24). The kings of the Hittites ‘and of 
Syria welcomed the opening of a new line of com- 
merce which enabled them to find in Jerusalem an 
emporium where they might get the chariots and 
horses of Kyypt (1 K. ix. 28). This, however, was 
obvivusly but a small part of the trattic orvanized 
by Solomon. The foundation of cities like Tadmor 
in the wilderness, and ‘Tiphsah (‘Vhapsacus) on the 
uphrates; of others on the route, each with its 
own special market for chariots, or horses, or stores 
(2 Chr. viii. 343); the erection of lufty towers on 
Lebanon (2 Chr. t. c.; Cant. vii. 4) pointed to a 
more distant commerce, opening out the resources 
of central Asia, reaching, —as that of Tyre did 
afterwards, availing itself of this very runte, — 
to the nomad tribes of the Caspian and the Black 
Seas, to Togarmah and Meshech and Tubal (Ez 
xxvii. 13, 14; comp. Milman, //isl. of the Jews, i. 
270). 

(8.) The survey of the influence exercised by 
Solomon on surrounding nations would be incom- 
plete if we were to pass over that which was more 
directly personal —the fame of his glory and his 
wisdom. ‘The legends which pervade the Kast are 
probably not merely the expansion of the scanty 
notices of the O. T.; but (as sugvested above), like 
those which gather round the names of Nimrod and 
Alexander, the result of the impression made by the 
personal presence of one of the mighty ones of the 


d The narrative of Josephus implies the existence of 
some story, more or less humorous, in Tyrian litera. 
ture, in which the wisest of the kings of earth wag 
baffled by a boy’s cleverness. A singular pendant to 
this is found in the popular medieval story of Solo 
mon and Morolf. in which the latter (an ugly, deformed 
dwarf ) outwits the former. A modernized version of 
this work may be found in the Walhalla (Leipzig, 
1844). Older copies, in Latin and German, of the loth 
century, are in the Brit. Mus. Library. The Anglo- 
Saxon Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn is a mere cate- 
chism of Scriptural knowledge. 
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earth.¢ Wherever the ships of Tarshish went, they 
carried with them the report, losing nothing in its 
passage, of what their crews had seen and heard. 
The impression made on the Incas of Peru by the 
power and knowledge of the-Spaniards, offers per- 
haps the nearest approach to what falls so little 
within the limits of our experience, though there 
was there no personal centre round which the ad- 
miration could gather itself. The journey of the 
queen of Sheba, though from its circumstances the 
most conspicuous, did not stand alone. ‘The in- 
habitants of Jerusalem, of the whole line of country 
between it and the Gulf of Akaba, saw with amaze- 
ment the “great train’? —the men with their 
gwarthy faces, the camels bearing spices and gold 
and genis — of a queen who had come from the far 
South,” because she had heard of the wisdom of 
Solomon, and connected with it “the name of Je- 
hovah”’? (1 K. x. 1). She came with hard ques- 
tions to test that wisdom, and the words just 
quoted may throw light upon their nature. Not 
riddles and enigmas only, such as the sportive 
fancy of the East delights in, but the ever-old, ever- 
new problems of life, such as, even in that age and 
country, were vexing the hearts of the speakers in 
the book of Job,¢ were stirring in her mind when 
she communed with Solomon of “ all that was in 
her heart’ (2 Chr. ix. 1). She meets us as the 
representative of a body whom the dedication- 
prayer shows to have been numerous, the stran- 
gers +‘ coming from a far country ’’ because of the 
‘«great name’’ of Jehovah (1 K. viii. 41), many of 
them princes themselves, or the messenyers of kings 
(2 Chr. ix. 23). The historians of Israel delighted 
to dwell on her confession that the reality surpassed 
the tame, “the one half of the greatness of thy wis- 
dom was not told me’’ (2 Chr. ix. 6; Ewald, iii. 
853). 

VI. Internal History. — (1.) We can now enter 
upon the reign of Solomon, in its bearing upon the 
history of Israel, without the necessity of a digres- 
sion. The first prominent scene ia one which pre- 
gents his character in its noblest aspect. ‘There were 
two holy places which divided the reverence of the 
people, the ark and its provisional tabernacle at Je- 
rusalem, and the original Tabernacle of the congre- 
gation, which, after many wanderings, was now 
pitched at Gibeon. It was thought right that the 
new king should offer solemn sacrifices at both. 
After those at Gibeon “ there came that vision of 
the night which has in all ages borne its noble wit- 
ness to the hearts of rulers. Not for riches, or long 
life, or victory over enemies, would the son of David, 
then at least true to his high calling, feeling himself 


@ Cities like Tadmor and Tiphsah were not likely to 
have been founded by a king who had never seen and 
chosen the sites. 2 Chr. viil. 8, 4, implies the journey 
which Josephus speaks of (Ant. viii. 6, § 1), and at 
Tadmor Solomon was within one day’s journey of the 
Euphrates, and six of Babylon. (So Josephus, f c., 
but the day's journey muat have been a long one.) 

& Josephus, again careless about authorities, makes 
her a queen of Egypt (') and Ethiopla (Ant. viii. 6, 

5). 

: ¢ Is it possible that the book itself came into the 
literature of Israel by the intercourse thus opened ? 
Ite Arabic character, both in language and thought, 
and the obvious traces of ite influence in the kook of 
Proverbs, have been noticed by all critics worthy of 
the name (comp. Jos]. 

d Hebron, in Josephus, once more blundering (Ant. 
viii. 2, § 1). 
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as ‘a little child’? in comparison with the vastness 
of his work, offer his supplications, but for a +‘ wise 
and understanding heart,’’ that he might judge the 
people. ‘The ‘+speech pleased the Lord.’? ‘There 
came in answer the promise of a wisdom “ like which 
there had been none before, like which there should 
he none after’ (1 K. iii. 5-15). So farall was well. 
The prayer was a right and noble one. Yet there is 
also a contrast between it and the prayers of David 
which aecounts for many other contrasts. The de- 
sire of David's heart is not chiefly for wisdom, but 
for holiness. He is conscious of at oppressing evil, 
and seeks to be delivered from it. He repents, and 
falls, and repents again. Solomon asks only for 
wisdom. He has a lofty ideal before him, and seeks 
to accomplish it, but he is as yet haunted by no 
deeper yearnings, and speaks as one who has “ no 
need of repentance.” 

(2.) The wisdom asked for was given in larze 
measure, and took a varied range. The wide world 
of nature, animate and inanimate, which the enter- 
prises of his subjects were throwing open to him, 
the lives and characters of men, in all their surface- 
weaknesses, in all their inner depths, lay before him, 
and he took cognizance of all.¢ But the highest 
wisdom was that wanted for the highest work, for 
governing and guiding, and the historian hastens 
to give an illustration of it. The pattern-instance 
is, in all its circumstances, thoroughly oriental. 
The king sits in the gate of the city, at the early 
dawn, to settle any disputes, however strange, be- 
tween any litigants, however humble. In the 
rough and ready test which turns the scales of evi- 
dence, before so evenly balanced, there is a kind of 
rough humor as well as sagacity, specially attractive 
to the eastern mind, then and at all times (1 K. 
iii. 16-28). 

(3.) But the power to rule showed itself not in 
judging only, but in organizing. The system of 
government which he inherited from David received 
a fullerexpansion. Prominent among the “ princes” 
of his kingdom, t. e. officers of his own appointment, 
were members of the priestly order : 4 Azariah the 
son of Zadok, Zadok himself the high-priest, Be- 
naiah the son of Jehoiada as captain of the host, an- 
other Azariah and Zabud, the sons of Nathan, one 
over the ofticers (Nittstbim) who acted as purveyors 
to the king’s household (1 K. iv. 2-5), the other in 
the more confidential character of “king's friend.” 
In addition to these there were the two scribes 
(Sdphérina), the king's secretaries, drawing up his 
edicts and the like [SCRIBES], Elihoreph and Ahiah, 
the recorder or annalist of the king's reign (.Wazcir), 
the superintendent of the king's house, and house- 


e Ewald sces in the words of 1 K. iv. 88, the record 
of books more or Jess descriptive of natural history, the 
catalogue raisonnée of the king’s collections, botanic 
and zoological (iti. 858); to Renan, however (following 
Josephus), it seens more in harmony with the unsci- 
entific character of all Shemitic minds, to think of 
them as looking on the moral side of nature. drawing 
parables or allegories from the things he saw (Hist. 
des Langues Sémitiques, p. 127). Tbe multiplied alla- 
sious of this kind in Prov. xxx. make that, perhaps, a 
fair representative of this form of Solomon's wisdom, 
though not by Solomon himself. 

J We cannot bring ourselves, with Keil (Comm. in 
foc.) and others, to play fast and loose with the word 
Cohen, aud to give it different meanings in alternate 
verses. (Comp. PRIESTS.] 
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hold expenses ([s. xxii. 15), including probably the 
harém. The last in order, at once the most indis- 
and the most hated, was Adoniram, who 
presided ‘over the tribute,"’ that word including 
probably the personal service of forced labor (comp. 
Keil, Comm. in loc., and Ewald, Geach. iii. 334). 
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ture followed on another with ruinous rapidity. 
A palace for himself, grander than that which 
Hiram had built for his father, another for Pha- 
raoh’s daughter, the house of the forest of lebanon, 
in which he sat in his court of judgment, the pil- 
lars all of cedar, seated on a throne of ivory and 


(4.) The last name leads us to the king’s finances. | gold, in which six lions on either side, the symbols 
The first impression of the facts given us is that of (of the tribe of Judah, appeared (as in the thrones 


abounding plenty. ‘That all the drinking vessels 
of the two palaces should be of pure gold was a 
small thing, nuthing accounted of in the days of 
Solomon” (1 K. x. 21).¢ «Silver was in Jeru- 
salem as stones, and cedars as the sycamore-trees in 
the vale” (1 K. x. 27). The people were “ eating 
and drinking and making merry” (1 K. iv. 20). 
The treasures left by David for building the Temple 
might well seem almost inexhaustible > (1 Chr. xxix. 
1-7). The large quantities of the precious metals 
imported from Ophir and Tarshish would speak, to 
a people who had not learnt the lessons of a long 
experience, of a boundless source of wealth (1 K. ix. 
%). All the kings and princes of the subject-prov- 
inces paid tribute in the form of gifts, in money 
and in kind, “at a fixed rate year by year”? (1 K. 
x25). Monopolies of trade, then, as at all times 
in the East, contributed to the king's treasury, and 
the trade in the fine linen, and chariots, and horses 
of Egypt, must have brought in large profits (1 K. 
x. 28, 29). The king's domain-landa were appar- 
ently let out, as vineyards or for other purposes, at 
a fixed annual rental (Cant. viii. 11). Upon the 
Israelites (probably not till the later period ef his 
reign) there was levied a tax of ten per cent. on 
their produce (1 Sam. viii. 15). All the provinces 
of his own kingdom, grouped apparently in a special 
order for this purpose, were bound each in turn to 
supply the king’s enormous household with pro- 
visions (1 K. iv. 21-23). [Comp. Taxrs.] The 
total amount thus brought into the treasury in 
gull, exclusive of all payments in kind, amounted 
to 6H talents (1 K. x. 14).*° 

(5.) It was hardly possible, however, that any 
financial svatem could bear the strain of the king’s 
passion for magnificence. The cost of the Temple 
Was, it is true, provided for by David's savings and 
the offerings of the people; but even while that was 
building, yet more when it was finished, one struc- 





@ A reminiscence of this form of splendor is seen 
ip the fact that the mediseval goldsmiths described 
their earliest plate as “ceuvre de Salomon.” It was 
Wrought in high relief, was eastern in its origin, and 
hi known also as Saracenic (Liber Custumarius, i. 61, 
109}, 

’ We labor, however, under @ twofold uncertainty, 
(1) as to the accuracy of the numberr, (2) as to the 
Value of the terms. Prideaux, followed by Lewis, es- 
timates the amount at £433,(00,000, yet the savings 
Of the later years of David's lite, for one special pur- 
pose. could hardly have surpassed the national debt of 
Engiand (comp. Milman’s Hist. of Jews, i. 267). 

¢ 605. There is something startling in thus find- 
ing in a simple historical statement a number which 

tince become invested with such a mysterious 
and terrible significance (Rev. xili. 18). The coinci- 
Gence can hardly, it is believed, be looked on as cagual. 
" The Seer of the Apocalypse,” it has been well said, 
"lives entirely in Holy Scripture. On this territory, 
therefore, is the solution of the sacred riddle to be 
sought” (Hengstenberg, Comm. in Kev. in loc.). If, 
therefore, we find the number occurring in the O. T., 
with any special significance, we may well think that 
that furnishes the starting-point of the enigma. And 
there is such a significance here. (1.) As the glory 
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of Assyria, Layard’s Ninered, ii. 30) standing on 
the steps and supporting the arms of the chair (1 
K. vii. 1-12, x. 18-20), ivory palaces and ivory 
towers, used apparently for the king's armory (Ps. 
xlv. 8; Cant. iv. 4, vii. 4); the ascent from his own 
palace to the house or palace of Jehovah (1 K. x. 
5), a summer palace in Lebanon (1 K. ix. 19; 
Cant. vii. 4), stately gardens at Etham, paradises 
like those of the great eastern kings (Heccl. ii. 5, 
6; Joseph. Ant. viii. 7, § 3; comp. PARADISE), 
the foundation of something like a stately school or 
college,/ costly aqueducts bringing water, it may 
be, from the well of Bethlehem, dear to David's 
heart, to supply the king's palace in Jerusalem 
(Ewald, iii. 323), the fortifications of Jerusalem 
completed, those of other cities begun (1 K. ix. 
15-11), and, above all, the harém, with all the ex- 
penditure which it involved on slaves and slave- 
dealers, on concubines and eunuchs (1 Sam. viii. 
15; 1 Chr. xxviii. 1), on men-singers and women- 
singers (Iccl. ii. 8) — these rose beture the wonder- 
ing eyes of his people and dazzled them with their 
magnificence. All the equipment of his court, the 
“apparel ’’ of his servants, was on the same scale. 
If he went from his hall of judgment to the ‘Temple 
he marched between two lines of soldiers, each with 
a burnished shield of gold (1 K. x. 16, 17; Ewald, 
iii. 320). If he went on a royal progress to his 
paradise at Etham, he went in snow-white raiment, 
riding in a stately chariot of cedar, decked with 
silver and gold and purple, carpeted with the cost- 
liest tapestry, worked by the daughters of Jeru- 
salem (Cant. iii. 9, 10). A body-guard attended 
him, * threescore valiant men,” tallest and hand- 
somest of the sons of Israel, in the freshness of their 
youth, arrayed in Tyrian purple, their long black 
hair sprinkled freshly every day with gold-dust (2. 
iii. 7, 8; Joseph. Ant. viii. 7, § 3). Forty thou- 
sand stalls of horses for his chariots, and twelve 


and the wisdom of Solomon were the representatives 
of all earthly wisdom and glory, so the wealth of 
Solomon would be the representative of all earthly 
wealth. (2.) The purpose of the visions of St. John 
is to oppose the heavenly to the earthly Jeruasilem ; 
the true “ offspring of David,” " the lion of the tribe 
of Judah,” to all counterfeits; the true riches to the 
false. (8.) The worship of the beast is the worship of 
the world's mammon. It may seem to reproduce the 
glory and the wealth of the old Jerusalem in its 
golden days, but it is of evil, not of God ; a Bubylon, 
not a Jerusniem. (4.) This reference does not of 
course exclude either the mystical meaning of the 
number six, so well brought out by Hengstenberg (é. 
c.) and Mr. Maurice (on the Apocalypse, p. 251). or 
even names like Lateinos and Nero Cwsar. The 
greater the variety of thoughts that could be con- 
pected with a single number, the more would it com- 
mend itself to ove at all familiar with the method of 


‘the Gemarria of the Jewish cabbalists. 


¢ Pineda’s conjecture (iii. 28) that “the house with 
seven pillars,” “the highest places of the city,” of 
Prov. ix. 1-3, had originally a local reference is, at 


‘least, plausible enough to be worth mentioning. It is 


curious to think that there may have been a historical 
*t Solomon's house,” like that of the New Atlantis, 
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thousand horsemen made up the measure of his 
magnificence (1 K. iv. 26). If some of the public 
works had the plea of utility, the fortification of 
some cities fur purposes of defense — Millo (the 
suburb of Jerusalem), Hazor, Megiddo, the two 
Beth-horons, the foundation of others, ‘Tadmor and 
Tiphsah, for purposes of commerce — these were 
simply the pomps of a selfish Juxury, and the pev- 
ple, after the first dazzle was over, felt that they 
were so. As the treasury became empty, taxes 
multiplied and monopolies became more irksome. 
Even Israelites, besides the conscription which 
brought them into the king’s armies (1 K. ix. 22), 
were subject, though for a part only of each year, 
to the curtee of compulsory labor (1 K. v. 13). 
The revolution that followed had, like most other 
revolutions, financial disorder as the chief among 
its causes. The people complained, not of the king’s 
idolatry, but of their burdens, of his “ grievous 
yoke’ (1 K. xii. 4). Their hatred fell heaviest on 
Adoniram, who was over the tribute. If, on the 
one side, the division of the kingdom came as a 
penalty for Solomon's idvlatrous apostasy from 
Jehovah, it was, on another, the Nemesis of a self- 
ish passion for glory, itself the most terrible of all 
idolatries. 

(6.) It remains for us to trace that other down- 
fall, belonging more visibly, though not more really, 
to his relivious life, from the loftiest height even to 
the lowest depth. The building and dedication of 
the Temple are obviously the representatives of the 
first. ‘That was the special task which he inherited 
from his father, and to that he gave himeelf with 
all his heart and strength. He came to it with all 
the noble thoughts as to the meaning and grounds 
of worship which his father and Nathan could instill 
into him. We have already seen, in speaking of 
his intercourse with Tyre, what measures he took 
for its completion. All that can be said as to its 
architecture, proportions, materials [TEMPLE], and 
the organization of the ministering PRirsTs and 
Levires, will be found elsewhere. Here it will be 
enough to picture to ourselves the feelings of the 
men of Judah as they watched, during seven long 
years, the Cyclopean foundations of vast stones (still 
remaining when all else has perished, Ewald, iii. 
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to place the works connected with the Temple at 
as great a distance as possible from the Temple 
itself. Forgetful of the lessons taught by the his- 
tory of his own people, and of the precepts of the 
Law (Ex. xxii. 21, xxiii. 9, et al.), following the ex- 
ample of David's policy in its least noble aspect (1 
Chr. xxii. 2), he reduced the “ strangers ’’ in the 
land, the remnant of the Canaanite races who had 
chosen the alternative of conformity to the religion 
of their conquerors, to the state of helots, and 
made their life bitter with all hard bondage." 4 
{[PkosELYTEs.] Copying the Pharaohs in their 
magnificence, he copied them also in their disregard 
of human suffering. Acting, probably, under the 
same counsels as had prompted that measure, on 
the result of David's census, he seized on these 
“strangers’’ for the weary, servile toil against 
which the free spirit of Israel would have rebelled. 
One hundred and fifty-three thousand, with wives 
and children in proportion, were torn from their 
homes and sent off to the quarries and the forests 
of Lebanon (1 K. v. 15; 2 Chr. ii. 17, 18). Even 
the Israelites, though not reduced permanently to 
the helut state (2 Chr. viii. 9), were yet summoned 
to take their share, by rotation, in the same labor 
(1 K. v.13, 14). One trace of the special servitude 
of * these hewers of stone’ existed long afterwards 
in the existence of a body of men attached to the 
Temple, and known as SOLOMON’S SERVANTS. 
(8.) After seven years and a half the work was 
completed, and the day came to which all Israelites 
looked back as the culminating glory of their nation. 
Their worship was now established on a scale as 
stately as that of other nations, while it yet retained 
its freedom from all worship that could possibly 
become idolatrous. Instead of two rival sanctuariea, 
as befure, there was to be one only. The ark from 
Zion, the ‘Tabernacle from Gibeon, were both re 
moved (2 Chr. v. 5) and brought to the new 
‘Temple. The choirs of the priests and Levites met 
in their fullest force, arrayed in white linen. Then, 
it may be fur the first time, was heard the noble 
hymn, “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye 
litt up, ye everlasting deors, and the King of Glory 
shall come in’ (Milman, Hist. of Jews, i. 263). 
The trumpeters and singers were ‘as one” in their 


297) gradually rising up and covering the area of | mighty Hallelujah — « O praise the Lord, for He is 


the threshing-floor of Araunah, materials arriving 
continually from Joppa, cedar, and guld and silver, 
brass “without weight’ from the foundries of 
Succoth and Zarethan, stones ready hewn and 
squared from the quarries. Far from colossal in 
its size, it was conspicuous chiefly by the lavish 
use, within and without, of the gold of Ophir and 
Parvaim. It glittered in the morning sun (it has 
been well said) like the sanctuary of an El Dorado 
(Milman, //ist. of Jews, i. 259). Throughout the 


goud, for His mercy endureth for ever *’ (2 Chr. v. 
13). ‘The ark was sulemnly placed in its gulden 
sanctuary, and then “the cloud,’ the “glory of 
the Lord,"' filled the house of the Lord. The two 
tables of stone, associated with the first rude begin- 
nings of the life of the wilderness, were still, they 
and they only, in the ark which had now so mag- 
nificent a shrine (2 Chr. v. 10). They bore their 
witness to the great laws of duty toward God and 
man, remaining unchangeable through all the 


whole work the tranquillity of the kingly city was |changes and chances of national or individual life, 
unbroken by the sound of the workman’s hammer: | from the beginning to the end of the growth of a 


« Like some tall palm, the noiseless fabric grew.” 


national religion. And throughout the whole scene, 
the person of the king is the one central object, 


(7.) We cannot ignore the fact that even now |compared with whom even priests and prophets are 
there were some darker shades in the picture. Not for the time subordinate. Abstaining, doubtless, 


reverence only for the Holy City, but the wish to | 


from distinctively priestly acts, such as slaving the 


shut out from sight the misery he had caused, to ‘victims and offering incense, he yet appears, even 
close his ears against cries which were rising daily | more than David did in the bringing up the ark, in 
to the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth, led him probably ja liturgical character. He, and not Zadok, blesses 


@ Ewald’s apology for these acta of despotism (fii. 


292) presents a singular contrast to the free spirit | 


for the father’s heroism, his admiration for the son‘s 
magnificence, seem to keep his judgment under a fasci- 


which, for the most part, pervades his work. Through- | nation which it is difficult for his readers to escape 
eut his history of David and Solomon, his sympathy | from. 
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the congregation, offers up the solemn prayer, dedi- 
cates the Temple. He, and not any member of the 
prophetic order, is then, and probably at other 
times, the spokesman and “ preacher "’ of the peo- 
ple (Ewald, iii.320). He takes at least some steps 
towards that far-off (Ps. cx. 1) ideal of ‘a priest 
after the order of Melchizedek,’’ which one of bis 
descendants rashly suught to fulfill [Uzz1an], but 
which was to be fulfilled only in a Son of David, 
not the crowned leader of a mighty nation, but 
despised, rejected, crucified. From him came the 
lofty prayer. the noblest utterance of the creed of 
Israel, setting forth the distance and the nearness of 
the Eternal God, One, Incomprehensible, dwelling 
not in temples made with hands, yet ruling men, 
hearing their prayers, giving them all good things, 
wisdom, peace, righteousness.¢ 

(9.) ‘The solemn day was followed by a week of 
festival, synchronizing with the Feast of ‘laber- 
nacles, the time of the completed vintage. Repre- 
sentatives of all the tribes, elders, fathers, captains, 
pruselytes, it may be, from the newly-acquired ter- 
ritories in Northern Syria (2 Chr. vi. 32, vii. 8), 
— all were assembled, rejoicing in the actual glory 
and the bright hopes of Israel. For the king him- 
self then, or at a later period (the narrative of 1 K. 
ix. and 2 Chr. vii. leaves it doubtful), there was a 
strange contrast to the glory of that day. A crit- 
icism, misled by its own acuteness, may see in that 
warning prophecy of sin, punishment, desolation, 
only a raticinium ex eventu, added some centuries 
afterwards (Ewald, iii. 404). It is open to us to 
maintain that, with a character such as Solomon's, 
with a religious ideal so far beyond his actual life, 
such thoughts were psychologically probable, that 
strange misgivings, suggested by the very words of 
the jubilant hyimns of the day’s solemnity, might 
well mingle with the shouts of the people and the 
hallelujahs of the Levites.o It is in harmony with 
all we know of the work of the Divine ‘Teacher, 
that those misgivings should receive an interpreta- 
tion, that the king should be taught that what he 
had done was indeed right and good, but that it 
was not all, and might not be permanent. Obe- 
dience was better than sacrifice. ‘There was a dan- 
ger near at hand. 

(10.) The danger came, and in spite of the warn- 
ing the king fell. Before long the priests and 
prophets had to grieve over rival temples to Moloch, 
Chemosh, Ashtaroth, forms of ritual not idolatrous 
only, but cruel, dark, impure. ‘This evil came, as 
the compiler of 1 K. xi. 1-8 records, as the penalty 
of another. Partly from policy, seeking fresh alli- 
ances, partly from the terrible satiety of lust seek- 
ing the stimulus of change, he gave himself to 
‘strange women.’’ He found himself involved in 
a fascination which led to the worship of strange 
gods. The starting-point and the goal are yiven 
us. We are left, from what we know otherwise, to 
trace the process. Something there was perhaps 
in his very ‘‘larngeness of heart,’ so far in advance 
of the traditional knowledge of his age, rising to 
higher and wider thoughts of God, which predis- 


@ Ewald, yielding to his one special weakness, sees 
in this prayer the rhetorical addition of the Deuter- 
onomist editor (iti. 315). 

b Ps. cxxxil. belongs manifestly (comp. vv. 7, 8, 10, 
16, with 2 Chr. vi. 41) to the day of dedication ; and 
v. 12 contains the condition, of which the vision of the 
night presents the dark as the day had presented the 
bright side. 
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posed him to it. His converse with men of other 
creeds and climes might lead him to anticipate, in 
this respect, one phase of modern thought, as the 
confessions of the Preacher in Koheleth anticipate 
another. In recognizing what was true in other 
forms of faith, he might lose his horror at what was 
false, his sense of the preeminence of the truth re- 
vealed to him, of the historical continuity of the 
nation’s religious life. His worship might go back- 
ward from Jehovah to Elohim,¢ from Elohim to the 
‘Gods many and Lords many’’ of the nations — 
round. Jehovah, Baal, Ashtaroth, Chemosh, each 
form of nature-worship, might come to seem equally 
true, equally acceptable. The women whom he 
brought from other countries might well be ailowed 
the luxury of their own superstitions. And, if 
permitted at all, the worship must be worthy of his 
fame and be part of his magnificence. With this 
there may, as Ewald sugyesta (iii. 380),4 have 
mingled political motives. He may have hoped, 
by a policy of toleration, to conciliate neighboring 
princes, to attract a larger traffic. But probably 
also there was another influence less commonly 
taken into account. ‘The wide-spread belief of the 
Kast in the magic arts of Solomon is not, it is be- 
lieved, without its foundation of truth. On the 
one hand, an ardent study of nature, in the period 
that. precedes science, runs on inevitably into the 
pursuit of occult, mysterious properties. On the 
other, throughout the whole history of Judah, the 
element of idolatry which has the strongest hold on 
men’s minds was the thaumaturyic, soothsaying, 
incantations, divinations (2 K. i. 2; Is. ii. 6; 2 
Chr. xxxiii. 6, ¢¢ al.). The religion of Israel op- | 
| posed a stern prohibition to all such perilous yet 
| tempting arts (Deut. xviii. 10, et ad). The relig- 
ions of the nations round fostered them. Was it 
strange that one who found his progress impeded 
in one path should turn into the other? So, at 
any rate it was. The reign which began so glori- 
ously was a step backwards into the gross darkness 
of fetish worship. As he left behind him the leg- 
acy of luxury, selfishness, oppression, more than 
counterbalancing all the good of higher art ance 
wider knowledve, so he left this too as an ineradi- 
cable evil. Not less truly than the son of Nebat 
might his name have been written in history as 
Solomon the son of David who “ made Israel to 
sin.”’ 

(11.) Disasters followed before long as the nat- 
ural consequence of what was politically a blunder 
as well as religiously a sin. The strength of the 
nation rested on its unity, and its unity depended 
on its faith. Whatever attractions the sensuous 
ritual which he introduced may have had for the 
great body of the people, the priests, and Levites 
must have looked on the rival worship with entire 
disfavor. The zeal of the prophetic order, dormant 
in the earlier part of the reign, and as it were, hin- 
dered from its usual utterances by the more daz- 
zling wisdom of the king, was now kindled into 
active opposition. Ahijah of Shiloh, as if taught 
by the history of his native place, was sent to utter 


¢ It is noticeable that Elohim, and not Jehovah, is 
the Divine name used throughout Ecclesiastes. 

d To see, however, as Ewald does, in Solomon’s pol- 
icy nothing but a wise toleration like that of a modern 
statesman in regard to Christian sects, or of the Eng- 
Nish Government in India, is surely to read history 
through a refracting and distorting medium. 
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one of: those predictions which help to work out 
their own fulfillment, fastening on thoughts before 
vague, pointing Jeroboam out to himself and to the 
people as the destined heir to the larger half of the 
kingdom. as truly called as David had been called, 
to be the anointed of the Lord (1 K. xi. 28-39). 
The king in vain tried to check the current that 
was setting strong against him. If Jeroboam was 
driven for a time into exile it was only, as we have 
seen, to be united in marriage to the then reigning 
dynasty, and to come back with a daughter of the 
Pharaohs as his queen (ILXX. uf supra), The old 
tribal jealousies gave signs of renewed vitality. 
Ephraim was prepared once more to dispute the su- 
premacy of Judab, needing special control (1 K. xi. 
28). And with this weakness within there came 
attacks from without. Hadad and Rezon, the one 
in Edom, the other in Syria, who had been foiled 
in the beginning of his reign, now found no effectual 
resistance. The king. prematurely old,* must have 
foreseen the rapid breaking up of the great mon- 
archy to which he had succeeded. Rehoboam, in- 
heriting his faults without his wisdom, haughty and 
indiscreet, was not likely to avert it. 

(12.) Of the inner changes of mind and heart 
which ran parallel with this history, Scripture is 
comparatively silent. Something may be learned 
from the books that bear his name, which, whether 
written by him or not, stand in the Canon of the 
QO. T. as representing, with profound, inspired in- 
sight, the successive phases of his life; something 
also frum the fact that so little remains out of so 
much, out of the songs, proverbs, treatises of which 
the historian speaks (1 K. iv. 82, 33). Legendary 
as may be the traditions which speak of Hezekiah as 
at one and the same time, preserving some portions 
of Solomon’s writings (Prov. xxv. 1), and destroy- 
ing others, a like process of selection must have 
been yone through by the unknown Rabbis of the 
GREAT SYNAGOGUE after the return from the 
exile. Slowly and hesitatingly they received into 
the Canon, as they went on with their unparalleled 





@ Solomon's age at his death could not have been 
much more than fifty-nine or sixty, yet it was not till 
he was “old” that his wives perverted bim (1 K. xi. 


6 Hezekiah found, it was said, formule for the cure 
of disenses engraved on the door-posts of the Temple, 
and destroyed them because they drew men away from 
the worship of Jehovah (Suidas, s. v. ‘Egexias). Strange 
as the history is, it has a counterpart in the complaint 
of the writer of 2 Chr. xvi. 12, that Asa “ sought not 
to the Lord but to the physicians.”” Was there a ri- 
vairy in the treatment of disease between the priests 
and prophets on the one side (comp. Is. xxxviii. 21), 
and idolatrois thaumaturgists on the other (comp. 
also 2 K. i. 2)? 

c¢ The Song of Songs, however, was never read pub- 
licly, either in the Jewish or the Christian Church, 
nor in the former were young men allowed to read it 
at all (Theod. Cyr. Praf. in Cant. Cant.; Theod. 
Mops. p. 699 la Migne). 

d We rest on this as the necessary condition of all 
deeper interpretation. To argue, as many have done, 
that the mystica] sense must be the only one because 
the literal would be insupportable, is simply to * bring 
aclean thing out of an unclean,” to assert that the 
Divine Spirit would choose a love that was lustful and 
impure as the fitting parable of the holiest. Much 
rather may we say with Herder (Geist der Ebr. Poes., 
Dial. vi.), that the poem, in its literal sense, is one 
which *' might have been written in Paradise.”” The 
man and the woman are, as in their primeval inno- 
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work of the expurgation by a people of its own lit- 
erature, the two books which have been the stum- 
bling-blocks of commentators, Ecclesiastes and the 
Song of Songs¢ (Ginsburg, Koheleth, pp. 13-15). 
They give excerpta only from the 3,000 Proverbs. 
Of the thousand and five Songs (the precise num- 
ber indicates a known collection) we know abso- 
lutely nothing. They were willing, t. ¢., to admit 
Koheleth for the sake of its ethical conclusion: the 
Song of Songs, because at a very early period, pos- 
sibly even then, it had received a mystical interpre- 
tation (Keil, Ainlet?. in dus Al. Test. § 127), be 
cause it was, at any rate, the history of a love which 
if passionate, was algo tender, and pure, and true.4 
But it is easy to see that there are elements in that 
poem, the strong deliyht in visible outward beauty, 
the surrender of heart and will to one overpower- 
ing impulse, which might come to be divorced from 
truth and purity, and would then be perilous in 
proportion to their grace and charm. Such a di- 
vorce took place we know in the actual life of Sol- 
omon. It could not fail to leave its stamp upon 
the idyls in which feeling and fancy uttered them- 
selves. The poems of the Son of David may have 
been like those of Hafiz. The Scribes who com- 
piled the Canon of the O. T. may have acted wisely, 
rightly, charitably to his fame, in excluding them. 

(13.) The books that remain meet us, as has 
been said, as, at any rate, representing the three 
stages of his life. The Song of Songs brings before 
us the brightness of his youth, the heart as yet un- 
tainted, human love passionate yet undefiled,< and 
therefore becoming, under a higher inspiration, 
half-consciously it may be to itself, but, if not, then 
unconsciously for others, the parable of the soul's 
affections. [CANTICLES.] Then comes in the 
book of Proverbs, the stage of practical, prudential 
thought, searching intu the recesses of man’s heart, 
seeing duty in littke things as well as great, reating 
all duty on the fear of God, gathering from the 
wide lessons of a king's experience, lessons which 
mankind could ill afford to lose.a The poet hes 


cence, loving and beloved, thinking no evil, “ naked 
and not ashamed.”’ 

e We adopt the older view of Lowth (Prel. xxx., 
xxxi.) and others, rather than that of Renan and 
Ewald, which almost brings down a noble poem to 
the level of an operatic ballet at a Parisian theatre. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia (/. ¢.) had, at ieast, placed it 
on a level with the Sympostum of Plato. The theory 
of Michaelis (Not. in Lowth, xxxi.) that it represents 
a young husband and his favorite bride hindered, by 
harem jealousies or regulations, from free intercourse 
with each other, seems to us preferable, and connects 
itself with the identification of the Shulamite with Abi- 
shag, already noticed. 

S The final cause of Canticles,” it has been vel) 
said, “ was that it might be a field in which mysticism 
could diaport itself” (Bishop Jebb, Correspond. with 
Knoz, i. 305). The traces of the * great mystery ” 
which thus connects divine and human love, are in- 
deed to be found every where, in the Targums of Rab- 
bis, in the writings of Fathers, Schoolmen, Puritans, 
in the poems of Mystics like Novalis, Jelaleddin Kumi, 
Saadi (comp. Tholuck, Morgentand. Mysttk, pp. 56, 
227). It appears in ite highest form in the Vita Nw- 
ova of Dante, purified by Christian feeling from the 
sensuous element which in eastern writers too readily 
mingles with it. Of all strange assertions, that of Re- 
nan, that mysticism of this kind is foreign to the She- 
mitic character, is perhaps about the strangest (Cust. 
des Cant. p. 119). 

9 Both in Ecclesiastes (ii. 3-12) and yet more ia 
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become the philosopher, the mystic has passed into 
the moralist. But the man passed through both 
stages without being permanently the better for 
either. ‘They were to him but phases of his life 
which he had known and exhausted (Kccl. i., ii.). 
And therefore there came, as in the Confessions of 
the Preacher, the great retribution. ‘The «sense 
that wore with time ’’ avenged “ the crime of sense."' 
There fell on him, as on other crowned voluptua- 
ries,? the weariness which sees written on all things, 
Vanity of Vanities. Slowly only could he recover 
from that “vexation of spirit,’’ and the recovery 
waa incomplete. It was not as the strony burst of 
penitence that brought to his father David the as- 
surance of furgiveness. He could not rise to the 
height from which he had fallen, or restore the 
freshness of his first love. The weary soul could 
only lay again, with slow and painful relapses, the 
foundations of a true morality [comp. Ecc.esi- 
ASTES}. 

(14.) Here our survey must end. We may not 
enter into the things within the vail, or answer 
either way the doubting question, Is there any 
hope? Others have not shrunk from debating that 
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(Ginsburg, Koheleth, App. i. H.; Koran, Sur. 38). 
He left behind him spells and charms to cure dis- 
eases and cast out evil spirits; and for centuries, 
incantations bearing his name were the special 
boast of all the “vayabond Jew exorcists"’ who 
swarmed in the cities of the empire (Jos. Ant. viii. 
2, § 5; Just. Mart. Respons. ad Orthod. p. 5d; 
Origen, Comm. tn Matt. xxvi. 3). His wisdom 
enabled him to interpret the speech of beasts and 
birds, a gift shared afterwards, it was said, by his 
descendant Hillel (Iewald, iii. 407; Koran, Sur. 
37). He knew the secret virtues of gems and 
herbs¢ (Fabricius, Codex Psewlep. Vi T. 1042). 
He was the inventor of Syriac and Arabian alpha- 
bets (iu. 1014). 

(2.) Arabic imagination took a yet wilder flight. 
After a long atruyyvle with the rebellious Afreets 
and Jinns, Solomon conquered them and cast 
them into the sea (Lane, Arabian Nights, i. 36). 
The remote pre-Adaniite past was peopled with a 
succession of furty Solomons, ruling over different 
races, each with a shield and sword that gave them 
sovereignty over the Jénns. ‘To Solomon himself 
belonged the magic ring which revealed to him the 


question, deciding, according to their formule, that | past, the present, and the future. Because he 
he did or did not fulfill the conditions of salvation | stayed his march at the hour of prayer instead of 
so as to satisfy them, were they to be placed upon | riding on with his horsemen God yave him the 


the judyment-seat. 


give references to the patristic and other writers | making a perpetual canopy. 


It would not be profitable to winds as # chariot, and the birds flew over hii, 


The demons in their 


who have dealt with this subject. They have been : spite wrote books of mayic in his name, but he, 
elaborately collected by Calmet (/ictionn, 8. vy.) being ware of it, seized them and placed them 
Salomun, Nourell. Dissert. De la salut du Sal.),| wnder his throne, where they remained till his 
It is noticeable and characteristic that Chrysostom | death, and then the demons again got hold of 
and the thevlogians of the Greek Church are, for ; them and scattered them abroad (D’Herbelot, 8. v. 


the most part, favorable, Angustine and those of 
the Latin, for the most part, adverse to his chances 
of salsation.? 

VII. Legends. — 1.) The impression made by 
Solominon on the minds of later generations, is shown 


in its best form by the desire to claim the sanction | 
‘kis (D'Herbelot, s. v.), Makeda (Pineda, v. 14). 


of his name for even the noblest thoughts of other 
writers. Possibly in ECCLESIASTES, certainly in 
the Book of Wisdom, we have instances of this, 
free from the vicious element of an apocryphal liter- 
ature. Before long, however, it touk other forms. 
Round the facts of the history, as a nucleus, there 
gathers a whole wurld of fantastic fables, Jewish, 


Christian, Mohammedan, refractions, colored and: 


distorted, according to the media through which 
they pasa, of a colossal form. Even in the Tarzum of 
Ecclesiastes we find strange stories of his character. 
He and the Rabbis of the Sanhedrim sat and drank 
wine together in Jabne. Lis pesvadise was filled 
with costly trees which the evil spirits brought him 
from India. The casuistry of the Rabbis rested on 
his deta. Ashinedai, the king of the demons, de- 
prived him of his mayie ring. and he wandered 
through the cities of Israel, weeping and saving, 
I, the preacher, was king over larael in Jerusalem 


Proverbs (i. 11-17, vil. 6-23) we may find traces of ex- 
periences guined in other ways. The graphic picture 
of the life of the robbers and the pro«titutes of an 
eastern city could hardly have been drawn but by 
one who, like Hsroun Alrashid and other oriental 
kings, at times laf aside the trappings of rovalty, and 
pluowed tuto the other extreme of social life, that so 
he might gain the excitement of a fresh seneation. 

a "A taste for pleasure is extinguished in the 
King’s heart (Louia XIV.). Age and devotion have 
taught hitn to make serious reflections on the vanity 
of everything he was formerly fond of (Mime. de 
Maintenon’s L-tters, p. 208). 


* Soliman ben Daoud;’’ Koran, Sur. 21). The 
visit of the Qlueen of Sheba furnished some three or 
four romances. ‘The Koran (Sur. 27) narrates her 
visit, her wonder, her conversion to the Islam, 
Which Solomon professed. She appears under three 
different names, Nicaule (Calinet, ict. 8. v.), Bal- 


The Arabs claim her as belonging to Yemen, the 
Ethiopians as coming from Meroe. In each fourm 
of the story a son is burn to her, which calls Solo- 
mon its father, in the Arab version Meilekh, in the 
Ethiopian David, after his yrandlather, the ancestor 
of a lung line of Ethiopian kings (Ludolf, /fist. 
oE top, ii. 3, 4,5). ‘Twelve thousand Hebrews 
accompanied her on her return home, and from 
them were descended the Jews of Mthiopia, and the 
vreat Preater Jolin (Presbyter Joannes) of medise- 
val travellers (1) Herbelot, 20 ¢c.; > Pineda, lL c.; 
Corvlus, Diss. de regina Austr. in’ Menthen's 
Theseurua, i.). She brought to Solomon the 
self-same yifts which the Magi afterwards brought 
to Christ. (Mac) One at least of the hard 
questions with which she came was rescued from 
vblivion. Fair buys and sturdy girls were dressed 
up by her exactly alike so that no eye could distin- 





b How deeply this question entered into the hearte 
of mediwval thinkers, and in) what way the noblest 
of them all decided it, we read la the Divina Comme- 
dia: — 

* La quinta luce ché tra noi piu bella 
Spiraea di tal amor, che tutto il mondo 
Lagxils ne yula di saper novella.” 

: Paradiao, x. 109. 
The “ spira di tal amor ” refers, of course, to the Song 
of Solomon. 

¢ The name of a well-known plant, Solomon's seal 
(Convaliania Muazalis), perpetuates the old belief. 
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guish them. The king placed water before them 
and bade them wash, and then when the boys 
scrubbed their faces and the girls stroked them 
softly, he made out which were which (Glycas, 
Annal. in Fabricius, l. c.). Versions of these and 
other legends are to be found also in Weil, Bibl. 
Legends, p. 171; Fiirst, Perlenschniire, c. 36. 

(J.) The fame of Solomon spread northward 
and eastward to Persia. At Shiraz they showed 
the Meder-Suleiman, or tomb of Bath-sheba, said 
that Persepolis had been built by the Jinns at his 
command, and pointed to the ‘Takht-i-Suleiman 
(Sulomon’s throne) in proof. Through their spells 
too he made his wonderful journey, breakfasting at 
Persepolis, dining at Baal-bec, supping at Jerusa- 
lem (Chardin, iii, 135, 143; Ouseley, ii. 41, 437). 
Persian literature, while it had no single life of 
David, boasted of countless histories of Solomon, 
one, the Suleiman-Nameh, in eighty books, ascribed 
to the poet Firdousi (L*Herbelot, 2. c.; Chardin, 
iii. 198). In popular belief he was confounded 
with the great Persian hero, Djemschid (Ouseley, 
ii. 64). 

(4.) As might be expected, the legends appeared 
in their coarsest and basest form in Europe, losing 
all their poetry, the mere appendages of the most 
detestable of Apocrypha, Books of Magic, a Hygro- 
manteia, a Contradictio Salomonis (whatever that 
may be) condemned by Gelasius, Incantationes, 
Clavicula, and the like.¢ One pseudonymous work 
has a somewhat higher character, the Pacdterium 
Salomonis, altogether without merit, a mere certo 
from the Psalms of David, but not otherwise 
offensive (Fabricius, i. 917; Tregelles, Jntiod. to 
N. T. p. 154), and therefore attached sometimes, 
as in the great Alexandrian Codex, to the sacred 
volume. One strange story meets us from the 
omnivorous Note-book of Bede. Solomon did re- 
pent, and in his contrition he offered himself to 
the Sanhedrim, doing penance, and they scourged 
him five times with rods, and then he travelled in 
sackcloth through the cities of Israel, saying as he 
went. Give alms to Solomon (Bede, de Sulum. ap. 
Pineda). 

VILE. New Testament.— We pass from this 
wild farravo of Jewish and other fables, to that 
which presents the most entire contrast to them. 
The teaching of the N. T. adds nothing to the 
materials for a life of Solomon. It enables us to 
“take the truest measure of it. The teaching of 
the Son of Man passes sentence on all that kingly 
pomp. It declares that in the humblest work of 
God, in the lilies of the field, there is a grace and 
beauty inexhaustible, so that even “Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like one of these’? (Matt. 
vi. 24).9 It presents to us the perfect pattern of a 
growth in wisdom, like, and yet unlike his, taking, 
in the eyes of men, a less varied range: but deeper, 
truer, purer, because united with purity, victory 
over temptation, self-sacrifice, the true large-heart- 
edness of sympathy with all men. On the lowest 





a Two of these strange books have been reprinted 
in fac-simile by Scheible (Kloster. v.). The Claricula 
Salomonis Necromantica consists of incantations made 
up of Hebrew words ; and the mightiest spell of the 
enchanter is the Sigidum Salomonis, engraved with 
Hebrew characters, such as might have been handed 
down through a long succession of Jewish exorcists. 
It is singular (unless this too was part of the im- 
posture) that both the books prvfess to be published 
with the special license of Popes Julius IT. and Alex- 
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view which serious thinkers have ever taken of the 
life of Jesus of Nazareth, they have owned that 
there was in Him one “greater than Solowen" 
(Matt. xii. 42). The historical Son of David, 
ideally a type of the Christ that was to come, was 
in his actual life, the most strangely contrasted. 
It was reserved for the true, the later Son of David, 
to fulfill the prophetic yearnings which had gath- 
ered round the birth of the earlier. He was the 
true Shélomoh, the prince of peace, the true Jedid- 
jah, the well-beloved of the Father. bk. H. P. 


* SOLOMON’S GARDENS. § [Garpe;s, 
vol. i. p. 868. ] 


SOLOMON’S PORCH. [PALAcE.] 
SOLOMON'S SERVANTS (CHILDRES 


or). (MVM IRD 23: viol As3ncerud, 
Ezr. fi. 58; viol 80vAwy Zarwudy, Ezr. ii. 55; 
Neh. vii. 57, 60: fila serrorum Salomonis.) The 
persons thus named appear in the lists of the ex- 
iles who returned from the Captivity. They eccupy 
all but the lowest places in those lists, and their 
position indicates some connection with the services 
of the Temple. First come the priesta, then I|- 
vites, then Nethinim, then “the children of Solo- 
mon’s servants.””. In the Greek of ] Esdr. v. 33, 
35, the order is the same, but instead of Nethinim 
we meet with {epd3ovAor, “ servants "’ or * minis- 
ters,” of the Temple. In the absence of any 
definite statement as to their office we are lett to 
conjecture and inference. (1.) The name as well 
as the order, implies inferiority even to the Ne 
thinim. They are the descendants of the élitrs 
of Solomon. ‘The servitude of the Nethinin, 
“ given to the Lord,” was softened by the idea of 
dedication. [NETHINIM.] (2.) The starting- 
point of their history is to be found protably in 
1 K. v. 13, 14, ix. 20, 21; 2 -Chr. viii. 7, 8. Ca 
naanites, who had been living till then with a cer- 
tain measure of freedom, were reduced by Solomen 
to the helot state, and compelled to labor in the 
king’s stone-quarries, and in building his palaces 
and cities. To some extent, indeed, the change 
had been effected under David, but it appears to 
have been then connected specially with the Tem- 
ple, and the servitude under his successor was at 
vuce harder and more extended (1) Chr. xsii. 2) 
(3.) The last passage throws some light on their 
special office. The Nethinim, as in the case of 
the Gibeonites, were appointed to be hewers of 
wood (Josh. ix. 23), and this was enough for the 
services of the ‘Tabernacle. For the construction 
aud repairs of the Temple another kind of later 
was required, and the new slaves were set to the 
work of hewing and squaring afones (1 K. v. 11, 
18). Their descendants appear to have formed a 
distinct order, inheriting probably the sanie fune- 
tions and the same skill. The prominence which 
the erection of a new Temple on their return from 
Babylon would give to their work, accounts for the 
special mention of them in the lists of Fra and 





ander VI. Was this the form of Hebrew literature 
which they were willing to encourage ? 

b A pleasant Persian apologue teaching a like lee 
son deserves to be rescued from the maas of fables. 
The king of Israel met one day the king of the ants, 
took the insect on his hand, and held converse sith 
it, asking, Crovsus-like, Am not I the mightiest and 
most glorious of men?” "™ Not so," replied the ant 
king, “ Thou sittest on a throne of gold, but I make 
thy hand my throne, and thus am greater than thou ” 
(Chardin, iii. 198). 
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Nehemiah. Like the Nethinim, they were in the | text evidently refers to the Messiah, who {s crowned 
position of proselytes, outwardly conforming to the | and anointed as King by God (Ps. ii. 2, 6), although 
Jewish ritual, though belonging to the hated race, | resisted by men, Ps. ii. 1, 3, compared with Acts 
and, even in their names, bearing traces of their iv. 25-27, where that text ia applied by St. Peter 
origin (Ezr. ii. 55-58). Like them, too, the great to the crucifixion of Christ and his subsequent ex- 
mass must either have perished, or given up their; altation; and the same psalm is also reterred to 
position, or renained at Babylon. The 392 of Ezr. | Christ by St. Paul, when preaching in the Jewish 
ii. 55 (Nethinim included) must have been but a! synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 33); 
small fragment of the descendants of the 150,000 | whence it may be inferred that the Jews might 
employed by Solomon (1 K. v. 15). E.H. P.  |have learnt from their own Scriptures that the 


SOLOMON’S SONG. [CanTICLEs.] Messiah is in a special sense the’Son of God; and 


this is allowed by Maimonides in Porta Mosia, ed. 
eae WISDOM OF. = [Wispo3, | Pococke, pp. 160, 239. ‘This truth might have been 
Book oF. 


ideduced by logical inference from the Old Testa- 

SON.¢ The term “son” is used in Scripture ‘ment, but in no passage of the Hebrew Scriptures 
language to imply almost any kind of descent or is the Messiah clearly and explicitly designated by 
succession, as ben shandh, “son of a year,’ 2 e.a the title “Son of God.” ‘The words, “ The form 
year old, ben kesheth, “son of a bow,” te. an of the fourth is like the Son of God,” are in the 
arrow. The word ar is often found in N. T. in Chaldee portion of the book of Daniel (Dan. iii. 
composition, as Bar-timaus. [CHILDREN.] | 25), and were uttered by a heathen and idolatrous 
H. W. P. ‘king, Nebuchadnezzar, and cannot therefore be un- 


SON OF GOD (vids 6e03),° ‘the Second ‘derstood as expressing a clear appreciation, on the 
Person of the ever-blessed Trinity, who is coequal, Part of the speaker, of the divinity of the Messiah, 
coeternal, and consubstantial with the Father; and Slthouzh we may readily agree that, like Caiaphas 
who took the nature of man in the womb of the 2!d Vilate, the king of Babylon, especially as he was 
blessed Virgin Mary, and as Man bears the name perhaps in habits of intercourse with Daniel, may 


of JEsus, or Saviour, and who proved Himself to 
be the Mrssran or Curist, the Prophet, Priest, 
and King of all true Israelites, the seed of faithful 
Abraham, the universal Church of God. 

The title Son or Gop was gradually revealed to 
the world in this its full and highest significance. 
In the book of Genesis the term occurs in the 
plural number, “ Sons of God,” OVTONT™ 22 
(Gen. vi. 2, 4), and there the appellation is applied 
to the potentates of the earth, and to those who 
were set in authority over others (according to the 
exposition in Cyril Alex. Ade. Julian. p. 296, and 
Adv. Anthropomorph. c. 17), or (as some have 
held) the sons of the family of Seth — those who 
had been most distinguished by piety and virtue. 
In Job i. 6, and ii. 1, this title, “Sons of God,” 
is used as a designation of the Angels. In Psalm 
Ixxxii. 6, “I have said, ye are gods; and ye are all 


sons of the Highest ” yoy 22), the title is 
explained by Theodoret and others to signify those 
persons whom God invests with a portion of his 
own dignity and autbority as rulers of his people, 
and who have clearer revelations of his will, as our 
Lord intimates (John x. 35); and therefore the 
children of Israel, the favored people of God, are 
specially called collectively, by God, his Son (Ex. 
iv. 22, 23; Hos. xi. 1). 

But, in a still higher sense, that title is applied 
by God to his only Son, begotten by eternal gen- 
eration (see Ps. ii. 7), as interpreted in the Epistle 


to the Hebrews (i. 5, v. 5); the word OVI, 
“ to-day,” in that passage, being expressive of the 
act of God, with whom is no yesterday, nor to- 
morrow. “In seterno nec preteritum est, nec 
futurum, sed perpetuum hodie *’ (Luther). 


21. JB: vics: filius; from M93, build” (see 
Jer. xxxili. 7). (Ou the Biblical use of the word ‘ son,” 
see J. W. Gibbs in the, Quar. Christ. Spectator, vi. 
156 ff. —A.] 

2. “YE, from YI3; pure": réxvow: dilectus 
(Prov. xxxi. 2). 


8. a: radioy : puer. 


That | shall reign and prosper . . 


- have delivered a true prophecy concerning Christ. 
We are now brought to the question, whether 
| the Jews, in our Lord's age, generally believed that 
the Messiah, or Christ, was also the Son of God 
in the highest sense of the term, namely, as a 
Divine Person, coequal, coeternal, and consubstan- 
‘tial with the Father? 
| That the Jews entertained the opinion that the 
} Messiah would be the Son of God, in the subordinate 
senses of the term already specified (namely, as a 
holy person, and as invested with great power by 
God), cannot be doubted; but the point at issue 
is, whether they supposed that the Messiah would 
be what the Universal Church believes Jesus Christ 
to be? Did they believe (as some learned persons 
suppose they did) that the terms Messiah and Son 
of God are “equivalent and inseparable ’' ? 

It cannot be denied that the Jews ought to have 
deduced the doctrine of the Messiah's divinity from 
their own Scriptures, especially from such texts as 
Psalm xlv. 6, 7, “ Thy throne, O Gud, is for ever 
and ever; the sceptre of thy kingdom is a right 
sceptre. Thou lovest righteousness and hatest 
| wickedness; therefore God, thy God, anointed Thee 
‘with the oil of gladness above thy fellows; ’’ a text 
!to which the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
| appeals (Heb. i. 8); and the doctrine of the Mes- 

siah's Godhead might also have been inferred from 
such texts as Isaiah ix. 6, ** Unto us a Child is 
born, unto us a Son ia given... . and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty 
God ;"* and vii. 14, “ Behold a Virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a Son, and shall call his name Im- 
‘manuel’? (with us, God); and from Jer. xxiii. 5, 
« Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will 
iraise unto Darid a righteous Branch, and a King 
- ; and this is the name 














4. wh: yevvmua : stirps; genus. 
5. 7°33 oweppa: posteri. 


6. 72%, like a son, f. e. a succersor. 


b The preeent article, in conjunction with that of 
Savioun, forms the supplement to the life of our Lord. 
[See Jesus Carist, vol. if. p. 1347.) 
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whereby He shall be called, the Lord (Jehovah) 
our Righteousness;°’ and from Micah v. 2, «“ Out 
of thee (Bethlehem Ephratah) shall He come forth 
unto me that is to be Ruler in Israel, whose goings 
forth have been from of old, from everlasting; and 
from Zech. xi. 13, “ And the Lord said unto me, 
Cast it unto the potter: a goodly price that I was 
prised at of them.’'4 

But the question is not, whether the Jews might 
not and ought not to have inferred the Divine Son- 
ship of the Messiah from their own Scriptures, but 
whether, for the most part, they really did deduce 
that doctrine from those Scriptures? They ought 
doubtless to have been prepared by those Scriptures 
for a suffering Messiah; but this we know was not 
the case, and the Cross of Christ was to them a 
stumbling-block (1 Cor. i. 23); and one of the 
strongest ubjections which they raised against the 
Christians was, that they worshipped a man who 
died a death which is declared to be an accursed 
ove in the Law of Moses, which was delivered by 
God himself (Deut. xxi. 23). 

May it not also be true, that the Jews of our 
Lord's age failed likewise of attaining to the true 
sense of their own Scriptures, in the opposite direc- 
tion? May it not also be true, that they did not 
acknowledge the Jdcine Sonship of the Messiah, 
and that they were not prepared to admit the 
claims of one who asserted Himself to be the Christ, 
and also aflirmed Himself to be the Son of God, 
coequal with the Father ? 

In looking at this question @ priort, it must be 
remembered that the Hebrew Scriptures declare in 
the strongest and most explicit terms the Divine 
Unity. ** Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one 
Lord’ (Deut. vi. 4), this is the solemn declaration 
which the Jews recite daily, morning and evening 
(see Mishnah, Berachoth, chap. i.). They rewarded 
themselves as set apart from all the nations of 
earth to be a witness of God's unify, and to protest 
against the polytheism of the rest of mankind. 
And having suttered severe chastisements in the 
Babvlonish Captivity for their own idolatries, they 
shrunk — and still shrink — with fear and abhor- 
rence, from everything that might seem in any de- 
gree to trench upon tbe doctrine of the unity of 
the Godhead. 

To this consideration we must add, @ posteriori, 
the external evidence derived from the testimony of 
ancient writers who lived near to our Lord’s age. 

Trvpho, the learned Jew, who debated with 
Justin Martyr at Ephesus about A. p. 150, on the 
points of controversy between the Jews and Chris- 
tians, expressly states, * that it seems to him not 
ouly paradoxical but silly (uwpdy), to say that the 
Messiah, or Christ, preexisted from eternity as 
God, and that He condescended to be born as man, 
and’? — Trvpho explodes the notion — that Christ 
is “not man hegotten of man”? (Justin M. Dérdog, 
ce. Tryphon, § 48, vol. ii. p. 154, ed. Otto, Jen. 
1842). Here is a distinct assertion on the part of 
the Jew that the Messiah is merely man; and here 
also is a denial of the Christian doctrine, that He 
is God, preexisting from eternity, and took the 
nature of man. In the same Dialogue the Jewish 
interlocutor, ‘T'rypho, approves the tenets of the 
Ebionite heretics, who asserted that the Christ. was 
a mere man (WiAds &vOpwwos), and adds this re- 





@ Qn these parsages and on the general subject, 
see, on the one hand, Hengstenberg’s Cartstolory of 
the Old Test.; on the other, three articles by Dr. G. 
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markable declaration: “all we (Jews) expect that 

the Messiah will come as a@ man from man (i. e. 

from human parents), and that Elias will anoint 

Him when He is come” (rdyres Hueis roy 

Xpiaotdy BvOpwwroy Cf dvOpdxay xpoc- 

Soxwpev yevhoecOa:, wal roy ‘HAiay ypica 

avrdy €A@dyra, Trypho Judeus, ap. Justin M. 

Dinlog. § 49, p. 156). And in § 54, St. Justin 

Martyr, speaking in the name of the Christian te 
lievers, combats that assertion, and affirms that the 

Hebrew prophecies themselves, to which he appeals, 

testify that the Messiah is not a man born of man, 

according to the ordinary manner of human gen 

eration, RvOpwros @& avOpamwav Kara Td Kody 

Tay avOparwy yerynOels, And there is a remark- 

able passage in a subsequent portion of the same 

dialogue, where Justin says, * /f, O Trvypho, ye 

understood who He is that is sometimes called the 

Messenger of mighty counsel, and a Man by Fzekiel, 

and designated as the Son of Man by Daniel, and 

as a Child by Isaiah, and the Messiah and God by 

Daniel, and a Stone by many, and Wisdom by 

Solomon, and a Star by Moses, and the Day-spring 
by Zechariah, and who is represented as suffering, 

by Isaiah, and is called by him a Rod, and a Flower 
and Corner Stone, and the Son of God, you would 

not have spoken blasphemy against Him, who is 
already come, and who has been born, and has 

suffered, and has ascended into Heaven, and will 
come again’’ (Justin M. c. Tryphun. § 126, p. 

409); and Justin affirms that he has proved, against 
the Jews, that “Christ, who is the Lord and God, 
and Son of God,” appeared to their Fathers, the 
Patriarchs, in various forins, under the old dispen- 
sation (§ 128, p. 425). Compare the authorities 
in Dorner, On the Person of Christ, i. pp. 265- 
271, Engl. transl. 

In the middle of the third century, Origen wrote 
his apologetic work in defense of Christianity 
against Celsus, the Epicurean, and in various places 
of that treatise he recites the allegations of the 
Jews against the Gospel. In one passage, when 
Celsus, speaking in the person of a Jew, had said 
that one of the Hebrew prophets had predicted! that 
the Son of God would come to judge the righteous 
and to punish the wicked, Origen rejoins, that such 
a notion is most improperly ascribed to a Jeu; 
inasmuch as the Jews did indeed look for a Messiah, 
but vef ag the Son of God. ‘No Jew," he says, 
would allow that any prophet ever said that a Son 
of God would come; but what the Jews do say, is 
that the Christ of God will conie; and they uften 
dispute with us Christians as to this very question, 
for instance, concerning the Son of God, on the 
plea that no such Person exists or was ever fore- 
told’ (Origen, ddv. Cels. i. § 49, vol. i. p. 36a, 
B.; see p. 38 and p. 79, ed. Spencer, and other 
places, e. g. pp. 22, 30. 51, 62, 71, 82. 110, 1-50). 

In the 4th century Eusebius testined that the 
Jews of that age would not accept the title Sun of 
Gaod as applicable to the Messiah (Ikuseb. Jem. 
Arang. iv. 1), and in later days they charge Chris- 
tians with impiety and blasphemy for designating 
Christ by that title (Leontius, Conc. Nicca. ib 
Act. iv.). 

Lastly, a learned Jew, Orobio, in the 17th cen- 
tury, in his conference with Limborch, affirms that 
if a prophet, or even, if it were possible, the Messiah 





R. Noyes in the Cartstian Exameaer for Jan., May, 
and July, 1838. A. 
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himself, were to work miracles, and yet lay claim | who professed to be the Messiah at that period, 
to dirintty, he ought to be put to death by stoning, | seems to show that they would have willingly al- 
as one guilty of blasphemy (Ov odio ap. Limborch, | lowed the claims of one who “ wrought many mir- 
Amica Collatio, p. 295, ed. Goud. 1688). acles,’’ as, even by the confession of the chief priests 

Hence, therefore, on the whole, there seems to | and Pharisees, Jesus of Nazareth did (John xi. 47), 
be sufficient reason for concluding (with Basnage, |if He had been content with such a title as the 
Histoire des Juifs, iv. c. 24), that although the | Jews assigned to their expected Messiah, namely, 
Jews of our Lord’s age might have inferred, and |that of a great Prophet, distinguished by mighty 
ought to have inferred, from their own Scriptures, | works. 
that the Messiah, or Christ, would be a Divine| We find that when our Lord put to the Phari- 
Person, and the Son of God in the highest sense | sees this question, “ What think ye of Christ, whose 
of the term; and although some among them, | Son is He?” their answer was not, “ Ile is the Son 
who were more enlightened than the rest, enter- | of God,"' but “ He is the Son of David; "’ and they 
tained that opinion; yet it was not the popular | could not answer the second question which He next 
and generally received doctrine among the Jews | propounded to them, ‘ How then deth David, speak- 
that the Messiah would be other than a man, born jing in the Spirit, call Him Lord?" The reason 
of human parents, and not a Divine Being, and Son | was, because the Pharisees did not expect the Mes- 
of God. siah to be the Son of God; and when He, who is 

This conclusion reflects much light upon certain | the Messiah, claimed to be God, they rejected his 
important questions of the Gospel History, and |claim to be the Christ. 
clears up several ditticulties with regard to the evi-| ‘The reason, therefore, of his condemnation by 
dences of Christianity. the Jewish Sanhedrim, and of his delivery to Pi- 

1. It supplies an answer to the question, Why | late for crucifixion, was not that He claimed to be 
was Jesus Christ put to death? '’? He was accused | the Messiah or Christ, but because He asserted 
by the Jews before Pilate as guilty of sedition and | Himself to be much more than that: in a word, 
rebellion against the power of Rome (Luke xxiii. | because He claimed to be the Sun of God, and to 
1-5; cf. John xix. 12); but it is hardly necessary | be God. 
to observe that this was a mere pretext, to which | This is further evident from the words of the 
the Jews resorted for the sake of exasperating the | Jews to Pilate, “We have a law, and by our law 
Roman governor against Him, and even of com- | He ought to die, because He made Himself the Son 
pelling Pilate, against his will, to condemn Him, in | of God”’ (John xix. 7); and from the previous res- 
order that he might not lay himself open to the | olution of the Jewish Sanhedrim, “ Then said they 
charge of “ not being Csesar's friend” (John xix. | all, Art thou then the Son of God? And He said 
12); whereas, if our Lord had really announced an | unto them, Ye say that [ am. And they said, 
intention of emancipating the Jews from the Ro- | What need we any further witness? for we our- 
man yoke, He would have procured for Himself | selves have heard of his own mouth. And the 
the favor and support of the Jewish rulers and | whole multitude of them arose and led Him unto 
people. Pilate (Luke xxii. 70, 71, xxiii. 1). 

Nor does it appear that Jesus Christ was put to} In St. Matthew's Gospel the question of the 
death because He claimed to be the Christ. ‘The: high-priest is as follows: “I adjure thee by the 
Jews were at that time anxiously looking for the | living God, that thou tell us whether thou be the 
Messiah; the Pharisees asked the Baptist whether | Christ, the Son of Gsod’’ (Matt. xxvi. 63). This 


he was the Christ (John i. 20-25); and all men | question does not intimate that in the opinion of 
mused in their hearts of John whether he were the |the high-priest the Christ was the Son of God, 
Christ or not '' (Luke iti. 15). but it showa that Jesus claimed both titles, and in 
On this it may be observed, in passing, that the | claiming them for Himself asserted that the Christ 
people well knew that .lohn the Baptist was the son | was the Son of God; but that this was not the 
of Zacharias and Elizabeth; they knew him to be | popular opinion, is evident from the considerations 
a mere nvin, born after the ordinary manner of hu- | above stated, and also from his words to St. Peter 
man generation; and yet they all thought it prob- | when the Apostle confessed Him to he the “ Christ, 
able that Ae micht be the Chiat. the Son of the living God ’' (Matt. xvi. 16); He 
This circumstance proves, that, according to |declared that Peter had received this truth, not 
their notions, the Christ was not to be a Divine | trom human testimony, but by extraordinary reve- 
Person; certainly not the Son of God, in the Chiris- | lation: “ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona: for 
tian sense of the term. The same conclusion may | flesh and bluod hath not revealed it unto thee, but 
be deduced from the circumstance that the Jews of ; my Father which is in heaven’ (Matt. xvi. 17). 
that ave eaverly welcomed the appearance of those | It was the claim which He put forth to be the 
false Christs (Matt. xxiv. 24), who promised to de- | Christ and Son of God, that led to our Lord's con- 
liver them from the Roman yoke, and whom they |demnation by the unanimous verdict of the Sanhe- 
knew to be mere men, and who did not claim Di- | drim: “ They all condemned Him to be guilty of 
vine orivin, which they certainly would have done, | death’? (Mark xiv. 64; Matt. xxvi. 63-66); and 
if the Christ was generally expected to be the Son | the sense in which He claimed to be Son of God is 
of God. |clear from the narrative of John v. 15. ‘The Jews 
We see also that after the miraculous feeding, : sought the more to kill Him because He not only 
the people were desirous of “making Jesus a king” ; had broken the Sabbath, but said also that God was 
(John vi. 15); and after the raising of Lazarus at | his own Father (warépa Yow treye Tov Oedv), 
Bethany they met Him with enthusiastic acclama- | making Himself equal unto God; "? and when He 
tions, ‘* Hosanna to the Son of David; blessed is | claimed Divine preéxistence, saying, * Before Abra- 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord "’ (Matt. | ham was (éyévero), [ an, then took they up stones 
xxi. 9; Mark xi. 9; John xii. 13). And the eager to cast at Him" (John viii. 58, 59); and when He 
and restless facility with which the Jews admitted asserted his own unity with God, “ [ and the Fa- 
the pretensions of almost every fanatical adventurer : ther are one '’ — one substance (éy), nut one person 
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(efs) — “then the Jews took up stones again to 
stone Him”’ (John x. 30, 31); and this is evident 
again from their own words, “ For a good work we 
stone thee not, but for blasphemy; and because 
that thou, being a man, makest thyself God” 
(John x. 33). 

Accordingly we find that, after the Ascension, 
the Apostles labored to bring the Jews tu acknowl- 
edve that Jesus was not only the Crist, but was 
alu a Lavine Person, even the Jord Jehovah. 
Thus, for example, St. Peter, atter the outpouring 
of the Holy Ghost on the Day of Pentecost by 
Christ, says, “ Therefore let all the house of Israel 
know assuredly, that God hath made that same 
Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both LORD (Kupioy, 
JEHOVAH) and Christ" (Acts ii. 36).2 

2. This conclusion supplies a convincing proof 
of Christ's Godhead. J// He is not the Son of 
God, equal with God, then there is no other alter- 
native but that He was guilty of Llasphemy; for 
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put to death ’’ (Deut. xiii. 1-11). The Jews tried 
our Lord and his miracles by this law. Some of 
the Jews ventured to say that «Jesus of Nazareth 
was specially in the mind of the Divine Lawgiver 
when He framed that law” (see Fagius on the 
Chaldee Paraphrase of Deut. xiii., and his note on 
Deut. xviii. 15), and that it was provided expressly 
to meet his case. Indeed they do not hesitate to 
say that, in the words of the Law, « if thy brother, 
the son of thy mother, entice thee secretly” 
(Deut. xiii. 6), there was a prophetic reference 
to the case of Jesus, who ‘said that He had a 
human mother, but not a human father, bat 
sige the Son of God and was God’ (see Fagius, 
a 

Jesus claimed to be the Messiah; but, according 
to the popular view and preconceived notious of 
the Jews, the Messiah was to be merely a human 
personage. and would not claim to be God and to 
be entitled to Divine power. Therefore, though 


Ele clined “God as bis own Father, making | they admitted his miracles to be really wrought, 
Himself equal with God,” and by doing so He pro- | yet they did not acknowledge the claim grounded 
posed Himself as an object of Divine worship. And | on those miracles to be true, but rather regarded 
in that case He would have rightly been put to: those miracles as trials of their loyalty to the 
death; and the Jews in rejecting and killing Him | One True God, whose prerogatives, they thouy)ht, 
would have been acting in obedience to the Law| were infringed and invaded by Him who wrouzht 
of God, which commanded them to put to death , those miracles; and they even ascribed those mira- 
any prophet, however distinguished he might be | cles to the agency of the Prince of the Devils 
by the working of miracles, if he were guilty of | (Matt. xii. 24, 27; Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15), 
blasphemy (Deut. xiii. 1-11); and the crucifixion | and said that He, who wrought those miracles, 
of Jesus would have been an act of pious zeal on) had a devil (John vii. 20, viii. 48), and they 
their part for the honor of God, and would have | called Him Beelzebub (Matt. x. 25), because they 
commended them to his favor and protection, | thought that He was setting Himself in opposition 
whereas we know that it was that act which filled , to God. 
the cup of their national guilt, and has made them; 4. ‘They all condemned Him to be guilty of 
outcasts from God to this day (Matt. xxiii. 32-38; death’? (Mark xiv. 64). The Sanbedrim was 
Luke xiii. 33-35; 1 Thess. ii. 15, 16; James , unanimous in the sentence of condemnation. This 
v. 6). :is remarkable. We cannot suppose that there were 
When they repent of this sin, and say, “ Blessed not some conscientious persons in so numerous a 
(evAoynuévos) is He that cometh in the name of body. Indeed, it may readily be allowed that many 
the Lord,” and acknowledge Jesus to be Christ . of the members of the Sanhedrim were actuated by 
and the Son of God, coequal with God, then Israel an earnest zeal for the honor of God when they 
shall be saved (Rom. xi, 26). condemned Jesus to death, and that they did what 
3. This conclusion also explains the fact — which | they did with a view to God's glory, which they 
might otherwise have perplexed and staggered us {supposed to be disparaged by our Lord’s preten- 
— that the miracles which Jesus wrought, and | sions; and that they were guided by a desire to 
which the Jews and their rulers acknowledged to | comply with God's law, which required them to put 
have been wrought by Him, did not have their | to death every one who was guilty of blasphemy in 
due influence upon them; those mighty and mer- | arrogating to himself the power which belonged to 
ciful works did not produce the effect upon them | God. 
which they ought to have produced, and which; Hence we may explain our Lord’s words on the 
those works would have produced, if the Jews and | cross, “ Father, forgive them, for they Avie ret 
their rulers had been prepared, as they ought to what they do” (Luke xxiii. 34), * Father, they are 
have been, by an intelligent study of their own: not aware that He whom they are crucifying is 
Scriptures, to regard their expected Messiah as the thy Son:’’ and St. Peter said at Jerusalem to the 
Son of God, coequal with God. Jews after the crucifixion, « Now, brethren, | wot 
Not being so prepared, they applied to those | that ¢hrough ignorance ye did it (1. e. rejected and 
miracles the test supplied by their own Law, which | crucified Christ), as did also your rulers "* ( Acts iii. 
enjoined that, if a prophet arose among them, and | 17); and St. Paul declared in the Jewish syns- 
worked miracles, and endeavored to draw them: gogue at Antioch in Disidia, “they that dwell at 
away from the worship of the true God, those mir- | Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they knew Him 
acles were to be regarded as trials of their own stead- | not, nor yet the voices of the prophets, which are 
fastiess, and were not to be accepted as proofs of a; read every Sabbath-day, have fulfilled them in con- 
Divine mission, “but the prophet himself was to be | demning [im ’’ (Acts xiii. 27). 








osition that “God hath made Jesus JEHOVAH,” the | trated by his language elsewhere; see Acta v. 31; 
writer of this article appears to have overlooked the | 1 Pet. i. 21, iii. 22; and comp. Eph. {. 20-22, Phil. ii. 
fact that cvproy (°° Lord“) in Acts ii. 35 refers to ro 9-11. On the N. T. use of evpios see Winer, De sense 
xvpiw pov (“my Lord) in ver. 34, quoted from Ps. tocum xpos et 6 eipios tn Actis et Epp. Apost., Er 
cx. 1, where the Hebrew correspondent is not Jeho- lang. 1828; Prof. Stuart in the Bibl. Repos. for Octo- 


: 2 ‘ber, 1831, pp. 738-776; and Cremer’s BRAN.-tdeol. 
rah, but 7 VTS, addon, the common word for “lord” | woes d. meutest. Gracitat (1868), p. 80f A. 
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Hence it is evident that the predictions of Holy 
Scripture may be accomplished before the eyes of 
men, while they are unconscious of that fulfillment; 
and that the prophecies may be even accomplished 
by persons who have the prophecies in their hands, 
and do not know that they are fulfilling them. 
Hence also it is clear that men may be guilty of 
enormous sins when they are acting according to 
their consciences and with a view to God's glory, 
and while they hold the Bible in their hands and 
hear its voice sounding in their ears (Acts xiii. 27); 
and that it is therefore of unspeakable importance 
not only to hear the words of the Scriptures, but 
to mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, with 
humility, docility, earnestneas, and prayer, in order 
to understand their true meaning. 

Therefore the Christian student has great reason 
to thank God that He has given in the New Tes- 
tament a divinely-inspired interpretation of the Ok 
Testament, and also has sent the Holy Spirit to 
teach the Apostles all things (John xiv. 26), to 
abide forever with his Church (John xiv. 16), 
the body of Christ (Col. i. 24), which He has 
made to be the pillar and ground of truth (1 Tim. 
iii. 15), and on whose interpretations, embodied in 
the creevls generally received among Christians, we 
may safely rely, as declaring the tue sense of the 
Bible. 

If the Jews and their rulers had not been swaved 
by prejudice, but in a careful, candid, and humble 
spirit had considered the evidence before them, they 
would have known that their promised Messiah was 
to be the Son of God, coequal with God, and that 
He was revealed as such in their own Scriptures, 
and thus his miracles would have had their due 
effect upon their minds. 

5. Those persons who now deny Christ to be the 
Son of God, coequal and coeternal with the Father, 
are followers of the Jews, who, on the plea of zeal 
for the divine Unity, rejected and crucified Jesus, 
who claimed to be God. Accordingly we find that 
the Ebionites, Cerinthians, Nazarenes, Photinians, 
and others who denied Christ’s divinity, arose from 
the ranks of Judaism (cf. Waterland, Works, v. 
240, ed. Oxf. 1823: on these heresies the writer 
of this article may perhaps be permitted to refer to 
his /utroduction to the First Epistle of St. John, 
in his edition of the Greek Testament). [¢ has 
been well remarked by the late Professor Blunt that 
the arguments by which the ancient Christian 
Apologists, such as Justin Martyr, ‘Tertullian, and 
others, confuted the Jews, afford the stronyest 
armor against the modern Socinians (see also the 
remark of St. Athanasius, Orat. ii. adv. Arianos, 
pp. 377-383, where he compares the Arians to the 
Jews). 

The Jews sinned against the comparatively dim 
light of the Oli ‘Testament: they who have fallen 
into their error reject the evidence of both Testa- 
ments. 

6. Lastly, the conclusion stated in this article 
supplies a strong argument for the Divine origin 
and truth of Christianity. The doctrine of Christ, 
the Son of God as well as Son of .VWan, reaches from 
the highest pole of Dirine glory to the lowest pole 
of humen suffering, No human mind could erer 
have devised such a scheme as that: and when it 
was presented to the mind of the Jews, the favored 
people of God, they could not reach to etther of 
these two poles; they could not mount to the 
height of the Divine exaltation in Christ the Son 
of God, nor descend to the depth of human suf- 
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fering in Christ the Son of Man. They invented 
the theory of two Messinhs, in order to escape from 
the imaginary contradiction between -a suffering 
and triumphant Christ; and they rejected the doo- 
trine of Christ's Godhead in order to cling to a 
defective and unscriptural Monotheism. They 
failed of grasping the true sense of their own 
Scriptures in both respects. But in the Gospel, 
Jesus Christ, Son of God and Son of Man,. reaches 
from one pole to the other, and filleth all in all 
(Epb. i. 23). The Gospel of Christ ran counter 
to the Jewish zeal for Monotheism, and incurred 
the charge of Polytheism, by preaching Christ the 
Son of God, coequal with the Father; and also 
contravened and challenged all the complex and 
dominant systems of Gentile Polytheism, by pro- 
claiming the Divine Unity. It boldly confronted 
the World, and it has conquered the World; be- 
cause “the excellency of the power of the Gospel 
is not of man, but of God" (2 Cor. iv. 7). 

The author of the above article may refer for 
further confirmation of his statements, to an ex- 
cellent work by the Rev. W. Wilson, B. D., and 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, entitled 
An Illustration of the Method of explaining the 
New Testament by the early Opinions of Jews and 
Christians concerning Christ, Cambridge, 1797 
[new ed. 1838]; and to Dr. J. A. Dorner's His- 
tory of the Development of the Ductrine of the 
Person of Christ, of which an English translation 
has been printed at Edinburgh, 1861, 2 vols.; and 
to Hagenbach, Dogmengeschichte, §§ 42, 65, 66, 
dte Autlage, Leipz. 1857. C. W. 

* On the use and meaning of the name “ Son 
of God,"’ see C. D. Hyen, De notione tituli Filii 
Dei, Messia in Libris sac. tributi, in Paulus's 
Memorab. 1795, St. vii. pp. 119-198; two arts. in 
the General Repos. and Review (Cambridge) for 
Oct. 1812 and April 1813 (by Edward Everett); 
Horn, Geb. d. verschied. Sinn, in welch. Christus 
im N. T'. Gottes Sohn genannt wird, in Robr's 
Mag. f. christl, Prediger, 1830, Bd. iii, Heft 2; 
Prof. Stuart's Azcursus on Rom. i. 4, in his 
Comm. on the Ep. to the Romans (2d ed. 1835); 
Dr. Lewis Mayer, in the Amer. Bibl. Repos. for 
Jan. 1840; W. Gass, De utroque Jesu Christi 
Nomine in N. T. obvio, Dei Filit et Hominia, 
Vratisl. 1840; Neander, Life of’ Jesus, p. 94 ff. 
(Amer. trans.); Schumann, Christus (1852), i. 254 
ff, 324 ff, and elsewhere; Ewald, Geschichte Chris- 
tus’, de Ausg., p. 150 ff. (2e A. p. 94 f1.); W.S. Ty- 
ler. in the idl. Sacru for Oct. 1865: and Cremer, 
Bibl.-theol. Worterb. d. neutest. Gracitat (1866), 
art. vids. The subject is of course discussed in 
the various works on Biblical and dogmatic the- 
vlogy. A. 


SON OF MAN (OUN"73, and in Chaldee 
WIND: 6 vids Tov avOpwmrov, Or vids dvOpd- 


son): the name of the Second Person of the ever- 
blessed Trinity, the Eternal Word, the Everlasting 
Son, becoming Incarnate, and so nade the Son of 
Man, the second Adam, the source of all grace to 
all men, united in his mystical body, the Christian 
Church. 

1. In a general sense every descendant of Adam 
bears the name *‘ Son of Man" in Holy Scripture, 
as in Job xxv. 6; Ps. exliv. 3, exlvi. 3; Is. li. 12, 
lvi. 2. But in a more restricted signification it is 
applied by way of distinction to particular persons. 
Thus the prophet Ezekiel is addressed by Almighty 
God as Ben-Adam, or “Son of Man,” about eiyhty 
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times in his propliecies. This title appears to be 
assigned to Ezekiel as a memento from God — 
(xéuvnoo kyOpwros &y)— in order that the proph- 
et, who had been permitted to behold the glo- 
rious manifestation of the Godhead, and to hold 
converse with the Almighty, and to see visions of 
futurity, should not be “exalted above measure by 
the abundance of hig revelations,’ but should re- 
member his own weakness and mortality, and not 
impute his prophetic knowledge to himself, but as- 
cribe all the glory of it to God, and be ready to 
execute with meekness and alacrity the duties of 
his prophetic oftice and mission from God to his 
fellow-men. 

2. Ina still more emphatic and distinctive sense 
the title “Son of Man” is applied in the Old 
Testament to the Messiah. And, inasmuch as the 
Messiah is revealed in the Old Testament as a 
Divine Person and the Son of God (Pa. ii. 7, Ixxxix. 
27; Is. vii. 14, ix. 6), it is a prophetic pre-an- 
nouncement of his tncarnation (compare Ps. viii. 
4 with Heb. ii. 6, 7, 8, and 1 Cor. xv. 27). 

In the Old Testament the Messiah is designated 
by this title, “Son of Man,’’ in his royal and 

judicial character, particularly in the prophecy of 
> Dan. vii. 13: “ Behold One like the Sun of Man 
canie with the clouds of heaven, and came to the 
Ancient of Days . . . . and there was given Him 
dominion and glory ... . His dominion is an 
everlasting dominion.” Here the title is not Ben- 
tsh, or Ben- Adam, but Bar-enosh, which represents 
humanity in its greatest frailty and humility, and 
is a sivnificant declaration that the exaltation of 
Christ in his kingly and judicial office is due to his 
previous condescension, obedience, self-humiliation, 
and suffering in his human nature (cump. Phil. ii. 
5-11). 

The title “ Son of Man," derived from that pas- 
sage of Daniel, is applied by St. Stephen to Christ 
in his heavenly exaltation and royal majesty: 
‘‘ Behold [I see the heavens opened, and the Son of 
Man standing on the right hand of God *’ (Acts 
vii. 56). This title is also applied to Christ by St. 
John in the Apocalypse, describing our Lord’s 
priestly ottice, which He executes in heaven (Kev. 
i. 13): © fu the midst of the seven golden candle- 
sticks’ (or golden lamps, which are the emblems 
of the churches, i. 20), “one like the Son of Man 
clothed with a garment down to the foot”? (his 
priestly attire); ‘‘his head and his hairs were 
white like wool, as white as snow” (attributes of 
divinity; comp. Dan. vii. 9). St. Jolin also in 
the Apocalypse (xiv. 14) ascribes the title “ Son of 
Man’ to Christ when he displays his kingly and 


judicial office: “ [ looked and beheld a white cloud, : 
,cil might xot suppose Him to bea Dirire Person 


and upon the cloud One sat like unto the Son of 
Man, having on his head a golden crown, and in 
his hand a sharp sickle"? — to reap the harvest of 
the earth. 

3. It is observable that Ezekiel never calls hin- 
self * Son of Man," and in the Gospels Christ 
is never called “ Son of Man’ by the kvangelists ; 
but wherever that title is applied to Him there, it 
is applied by Hemself. 

The only passages in the New Testament where 
Christ is called « Son of Man" by any one except | 
Himself, ave those just cited, and they relate to 
Him, not in his humiliation upon earth, but in 
his heavenly exaltation consequent upon that hae 
miliation, The passage in John xii. 34, “ Who is 
this Son of Man?"' is an inquiry of the people | 
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The reason of what has been above remarked 
seems to be, that, as on the one hand it was expe- 
dient for Ezekiel to be reminded of his own hu- 
manity, in order that he should not be elated by 
his revelations; and in order that the readers of 
his prophecies might bear in mind that the revela- 
tions in them are not due to Fzekiel, but to God 
the Holy Ghost, who spake by him (see 2 Pet. i. 
21); 80, on the other hand, it was necessary that 
they who saw Christ's niiracles, the evidences of 
his divinity, and they who read the evangelic his 
tories of them, might indeed adore Him as God, 
but might never forget that He is Man. 

+4. The two titles “Son of God" and « Son of 
Man,” declaring that in the one Person of Christ 
there are two natures, the nature of God and the 
nature of man, joined together, but not confused, 
are presented to us in two memorable passayes of 
the Gospel, which declare the will of Christ that 
all men should confess Him to be God and man, 
and which proclaim the blessedness of this con- 
fession. 

(1.) “ Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
Man, am? ” was our Lord’s question to his Apos- 
tles; and “* Whom say ye that lam? Simon leter 
answered and said, Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God." Our Lord acknowledged this 
confession to be true, and to have been revealed 
from heaven, and He blessed him who uttered it: 
“ Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jyyona . . 2. — 
“Thou art son of Jonas, Bur-yona (comp. John 
xxi. 15); and as truly as thou art Bar-jona, so 
truly am 1 Bar-enosh, Son of Man, and Ben 
Klohim, Son of God; and My Father, who is 
in heaven, hath revealed this truth unto thee. 
Blessed is every one who holds this faith; for I 
myself, Son of God and Son of Man, am the liv- 
ing Kock on which the Church is built; and he 
who holds this faith is a genuine Petros. a lively 
atune, hewn out of me the Divine Petra, the Ever- 
lasting Rock, and built upon me” (see the author- 
ities cited in the note on Matt. xvi. 18, in the 
present writer's edition). 

(2.) ‘The other passage where the two titles 
(Son of God and Son of Man) are found in the 
Gospels is no less significant. Our Lord, standing 
before Caiaphas and the chief priests, was interro- 
gated by the high-priest, « Art thou the Christ, 
the Son of God?" (Matt. xxvi. 63; comp. Mark 
xiv. 61). Art thou what. thou claimest to be, 
the Messiah? and art thou, as thou profeasest to 
be, a Divine Person, the Son of God, the Son of 
the Blessed? *° “Jesus saith unto him, ‘hoa 


' gayest ft; Tam‘ (Matt. xxvi. 64; Mark xiv. 62). 


But, in order that the hizh-priest and the coun- 


only, and not to be also really and truly Wan, our 
Lord added of Ais orn accord, “& Nevertheless ** 

(WARY, besules, or, as St. Mark has it, cai, ale, 
in addition to the avowal of my divinity) «I say 
unto you, Hereafter shall ye see the Son of Man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming in 
the clouds of heaven”? (Matt. xxvi. 643; Mark giv. 
62). That is, «Iam indeed the Son of God, but 


‘do not forget that I am alo the Son of Man. 


Relieve and confess the true faith, that I, who 
‘claim to be the Christ, am Very God and Very 
. Man." 

5. The Jews, in our Lord's age, were not dis- 
| posed to receive either of the truths expressed in 
those words. They were so tenacious of the dec- 


concerning Him who applied this title to Himself. | trine of the Divine Unity (as they understood it), 
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that they were not willing to accept the assertion 
that Christ is the “Son of God,’ Very God of 
Very God (see above, article Son or Gov), and 
they were not disposed to admit that God could 
become Incarnate, and that the Son of God could 
be also the Son of Man (see the remarks on this 
subject by Dorner, On the Person of Christ, In- 
troduction, throuzhout). 

Hence we find that no sooner had our Lord as- 
serted these truths, than “the high-priest rent his 
clothes, saying, He hath spoken blasphemy. What 
think ye? and they all condemned Him to be guilty 
of death ” (Matt. xxvi. 65, 66; Mark xiv. 63, 64). 
And when St. Stephen had said, « Behold, I see 
the heavens opened, and the Son of Man standing 
on the right hand of Gud,” then they * cried out 
with a loud voice, and stopped their ears, and ran 
upon him with one accord, and cast him out of 
the city, and stoned him" (Acts vii. 57, 58). 
They could no longer restrain their rage against 
him as guilty of blasphemy, because he asserted 
that Jesus, who had claimed to be the Son of 
God, and who had been put to death because He 
made this assertion, is also the Son of Man, and 
was then glorified; and that therefore they were 
mistaken in looking for another Christ, and that 
they had been guilty of putting to death the Mes- 
siah. 

6. Here, then, we have a clear view of the diffi- 
culties which the Gospel had to overcome, in pro- 
claiming Jesus to be the Christ, and to be the Son 
of God, and to be the Son of Man; and in the 
building up of the Christian Church on thia foun- 
dation. It had to encounter the prejudices of the 
whole world, both Jewish and [leathen, in this 
work. It did encounter them, and has triumphed 
over them. Here is a proof of its Divine oriyin. 

7. If we proceed to analyze the various passaves 
in the Gospel where Christ speaks of Himself as 
the Son of Man, we shall find that they not only 
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Lord, declaring the perfection of the union of the 
two natures, the human nature and the Divine, in 
his own person. ‘ No man hath ascended up to 
heaven but He that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of Man which is in heaven; and as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up: that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have eternal 
lite; for (sod so loved the world, that He cave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life; for 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn 
the world; but that the world through Him might 
be saved’ (John iii. 13-17); and again, “ What 
and if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where 
He was befure?’’ (John vi. 62, compared with 
Jobn i. 1-3.) 

8. By his perfect obedience in our nature, and 
by his voluntary submission to death in that nature, 
Christ acquired new dignity and glory, due to his 
obedience and sufferings. ‘This is the dignity and 
glory of his mediatorial kingdom; that kingdom 
which He has as God-man, “the only Mediator 
between God and man ’’ — (as partaking perfectly 
of the nature of both, and us making an Al-one- 
ment between them), “the Man Christ Jesus" 
(1 Tim. ii. 5; Heb. ix. 15, xii. 24). 

It was as Son of Man that He humbled Himself, 
it is as Son of Man that He is exalted; it was as 
Son of Man, born of a woman, that He was made 
under the Law ((sal. iv. 4), and as Son of Man 
He was Lord of the Sabbath-day (Matt. xii. 8); 
as Son of Man He suffered for sins (Matt. xvii. 12; 
Mark viii. 31), and as Son of Man He has au- 
thority on earth to forgive sins (Matt. ix. 6). It 
was as Son of Man that He had not where to lay 
his head (Matt. viii. 20; Luke ix. 58), it is as Son 
of Man that [le wears on his head a golden crown 
(Rev. xiv. 14); it was as Son of Man that He was 
betrayed into the hands of sinful men, and suffered 





teach the doctrine of the Incarnation of the Son; many things, and was rejected, and condemned, and 
of God (and thus afford a prophetic protest against | crucified (see Matt. xvii. 22, xx. 18, xxvi. 2, 24; 
the heresies which afterwards impugned that doc-| Mark viii. 31, ix. 31, x. 33; Luke ix. 22, 44, xviii. 


trine, such as the heresy of the Docetz, Valentinus, 
and Marcion, who denied that Jesus Christ was 
cume tn the flesh, see on 1 John iv. 2, and 2 John 
7), but they also declare the consequences of the 


31, xxiv. 7), it is as Son of Man that He now sits 
at the right hand of God, and as Son of Man He 
will come in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great wlory, in his own glory, and in the ylory of 


Incarnation, both in regard to Christ, and in re-; his Father, and all his holy angels with Him, and 
gard also to all mankind. it is as Son of Man that He will « sit on the throne 

The consequences of Christ's Incarnation are|of his glory,’ and ‘before Him will be gathered 
described in the Gospels, as a capacity of being a| all nations’? (Matt. xvi. 27, xxiv. 30, xxv. 31, 32; 
perfect pattern and example of godly life to men! Mark xiv. 62; Luke xxi. 27); and He will send 
(Phil. ii. 5; 1 Pet. ii. 21); and of suffering, of , forth his angela to gather his elect from the four 
dying, of “giving his life as a ransom for all,”’ of | winds (Matt. xxiv. 31), and to root up the tares 


being ‘“ the propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world ’’ (1 John ii. 2, iv. 10), of being the source 
of life and grace, of Divine Sonship (John i. 12), 
of Resurrection and Immortality to all the family 
of Mankind, as many as receive Him (John iii. 16, 
36, xi. 25), and are envrafted into his body, and 


from out of his field, which is the world (Matt. 
xiii. 38, 41); and to bind them in bundles to burn 
them, and to gather his wheat into his barn (Matt. 
xiii. dO). It is as Son of Man that He will call all 
from their graves, and summon them to his judg- 
ment-seat, and pronounce their sentence for ever- 


cleave to Him by faith and love, and participate in lusting bliss or woe; “ for, the Father judgeth no 
the Christian sacraments, which derive their virtuei man, but hath committed all judgment unto the 
and etlicacy from his Incarnation and Death, and! Sun; ... . and hath given Him authority to 
which are the appointed instruments for conveying execute judgment also, because He is the Son of | 
and imparting the benefits of his Incarnation and, Jan" (John v. 22, 27). Only “the pure in heart 
Death to us (comp. John iii. 5, vi. 53), who arej will see Gud’? (Matt. v. 8; Heb. xii. 14); but the 


‘‘ made partakers of the Divine nature"’ (2 Pet. i. 
4), by virtue of our union with Him who is God 
and Man. 

The infinite value and universal applicability of 
the benefits derivable from the Incarnation and 


gacrifice of the Son of God are described by our 


evil as well as the good will see their Judye: * every 
eye shall see Him” (Rev. i. 7). This is fit and 
equitable; and it is also fit and equitable that He 
who as Son of Man was judged by the world, 
should also judge the world; and that He who was 
rejected openly, and suffered death for all, should 
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be openly glorified by all, and be exalted in the | us and our sins in his own body on the tree (1 Pet. 
eyes of all, as King of kings, and Lord of lords. ii. 24); as bringing us through suffering to vlory; 

9. Christ is represented in Scripture as the |as raising our nature to a dignity higher than that 
second Adam (1 Cor. xv. 45, 47; comp. Rom. v. |of angels; as exalting us by his Ascension into 
14), inasmuch as He is the father of the new race | heaven; and as making us to “sit together with 
of mankind; and, as we are all by nature in Adam, | Himself in heavenly places ’* (Eph. ii. 6), even at 
so are we by grace in Christ; and “as in Adam | the right hand of God. “ To him that overcometh,” 
all die, even so in Christ all are made alive"? (1 Cor.’ He says, “will I grant to sit with me on my 
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xv. 22); and «if any man be in Christ, he is a 
new creature” (2 Cor. v. 17; Eph. iv. 24); and 
He, who is the Sun, is also in this respect a Father ; 
and therefore Isaiah joins both titles in one, “ To 
usa Son is given . . . and his name shall be called 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father” (Is. ix. 
6). Christ is the second Adam, as the Father of 
the new race; but in another reapect He is unlike 
Adam, because Adam was formed in mature man- 
hood fiw the earth; but Christ, the second Adam, 
is Ben- Adam, the Son of Adam; and therefore St. 
Luke, writing specially for the Gentiles, and desir- 
ous to show the universality of the redemption 
wrought by Christ, traces his genealogy to Adam 
(Luke iii. 23-38). He is Son of Man, inasmuch 
as he was the Promised Seed, and was conceived 
in the womb of the Virgin Mary, and took our 
nature, the nature of us all, and became “ Kim- 
manuel, God with us’ (Matt. i. 23), “ God man- 
ifest in the flesh’? (1 Tim. iii. 16). Thus the new 
Creation sprung out of the old; and He made 
“all things new ’* (Rev. xxi. 5). The Son of God 
in Eternity became the Son of Maun in Time. He 
turned back, as it were, the streams of pollution 
and of death, flowing in the innumerable channels 
of the human family, and introduced into them 
a new element, the element of life and health, of 
Divine incorruption and immortality; which would 
not have been the case, if He had been merely like 
Adam, having an independent origin, springing by 
a separate efflux out of the earth, and had not been 
Ben-Adam as well ag Ben-Llohim, the Sur of 
aidam, as well as the Sun of God. And this is 
what St. Paul observes in his comparison — and 
contrast — between Adam and Christ (Rom. v. 15- 
18), *‘ Not, as was the transgression (in Adam) 80 
likewise was the free gift (in Christ). lor if (as is 
the fact) the many (é. e. all) died by the transyres- 
sion of the one (Adam), much more the grace of 
God, and the gift by the grace that is of the one 
Man Jesus Christ, overflowed to the many; and 
not, as by one who sinned, so is the gift; for the 
judyment came from one man to condemnation, 
but the free vift came forth from many transgres- 
sions to their state of justification. For if by the 
transgression of the one (Adam), Death reigned by 
means of the one, much more they who receive the 
abundance of grace and of the gift of righteousness 
will reign in life through the one, Jesus Christ . . . 
Thus, where Sin abounded, Grace did much more 
abound (Rom. v. 20); for, as, by the disobedience 
of the one man (Adam), the many were made sin- 
ners, so by the obedience of the one (Christ), the 
many were made righteous... .”’ 

10. The benefits accruing to mankind from the 
Incarnation of the Son of God are obvious from 
’ these considerations : — 

We are not so to conceive of Christ as of a De- 
liverer external to humanity, but as incorporating 
humanity in Himself, and uniting it to God; as 
rescuing our nature from Sin, Satan, and Death; 


‘throne, even as I also overcame and am set down 
with my Father on his throne’? (Rev. iii. 21). 
These are the hopes and privileges which we derive 
from the Incarnation of Christ, who is the Life 
(John i. 4, xi. 25, xiv. 6; 1 John i. 2): from our 
filial adoption by God in Him (John i. 12: 1 John 
iil. 1, 2); and from our consequent capacity of re 
ceiving the Spirit of adoption in our hearts (Gal. 
iv. 6); and from our membership and indwelling 
in Him, who is the Son of God from all eternity, 
and who became, for our sakes and for our salva- 
tion, the Son of Man, and submitted to the weak- 
ness of our humanity, in order that we might par- 
take in the glory of his immortality. 

11. ‘These conclusions from Holy Scripture have 
been stated clearly by many of the ancient Fathers, 
among whom it may suffice to mention St. Irenseus 
(Adv. Heereses, iii. 20, p. 247, Grabe): Ivwcer 
(Xptords) &vOpwroy re Geg- ef yap uh bvOpwros 
évinnaey Tov avtimadoyv Tov GyOpwwou, ovK by 
Bixaiws evinhOn 6 éxOpds- wdAw Te €i uh db Beds 
éSwpncaro Thy cwrnpiay, ov by BeBaiws foyxo- 
pevaurhy: «cal ec uth cuynvedn 6 &vOper 
Fos T@ Beg, oun by hburHOn peracyxew THs 
&QO0apalas: Be yap roy pecirny Ccov re 
kal dvOpwrov, 5:a ris i8ias wpds éxareépous of- 
xeérntos eis Alay nal dudvoay éxarépovs 
cuvayayeiv. And iii. 21, p. 250: “Hic igitur 
Filius Dei, existens Verbum Patris . . . quoniam 
ex Maria factus est Filius hominis . . . primitias 
resurrectionis hominis in Seipso faciens, ut quemad- 
modum Caput resurrexit a mortuis, sic et reliquam 
corpus omnis hominis, qui invenitur in vita... 
resurgat per compagines et conjunctiones coalescens, 
et confirmatum augmento Dei’? (Eph. iv. 16). 
And St. Cyprian (Ve /dolorum Vanitate, p. 538, 
ed. Venet. 1758}: “ Hujus gratie disciplineque 
arbiter et magister Sermo (Adyos) et Filtus Des 
mittitur, qui per prophetas onmines retro Illuminator 
et Doctor humani generis preedicabatur. Hic est 
virtus Dei . . . carnem Spiritu Sancto cooperante 
induitur . . . Hic Deus noster, Hic Christus eat, 
qui Mediator duorum hominem induit, quem per- 
ducat ad Patrem. Quod homo est, esse Christus 
voluit, ut et homo possit esse, quod Christus est.” 
And St. Augustine (Serm. 121): “ Filius Dei factus 
est Filius hominis, ut vos, qui eratis filii hominis, 
etliceremini filii Dei.’ Cc. W. 

* On the title “Son of Man” as applied to 
Christ, see the works of (sass, Neander, and Cremer, 
as referred to at the end of the art. Son or Gop; 
lalso Scholten, De Appell. rov viov rov dvOpwnov, 
gua Jesus se Messiam professus est, Traj. ad Kher. 

1809; C. F. Bohme, Versuch d. Geheimniss & 
Menschensohnes zu enthiillen, Neust. a. d. O., 1839; 
F. C. Baur in Hilgenfeld's Zeuschr. f. triss. Theol 
for 1860, iii. 274-292, comp. his Neutest. Theol 
(1864), pp. 75-83; Hilgenfeld, in his Zeitschrif?, 
etc. 1863, p. 327 ff; Strauss’s Leben Jesu f. d. 
(deutsche Volk (1864), § 37; Weizsacker, Unters. 
ih. d. erany. Geschichte (1864), p. 426 ff.; Ewald, 
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and as carrying us through the grave and gate of | Geschichte Christus’, 3¢ Ausg., p. 304 ff; and es- 
death to a glorious immortality; and bearing man-_| pecially Holtzmann, in Hilyeufeld's Zeitechr. f. 
kind, his lost sheep, ou his shoulders; as bearing i wiss. Theol. 1805, viii. 212-237, who reviews the 
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more recent literature. See further W. 8S. Tyler, 
in Aidt. Sacra for Jan. 1865, Beyschlag, Chris- 
tolugie des N. T. (1866), pp. 9-34, and the writers 
on Biblical Theology in general, as Von Coelln, 
Reuss, Lutz, Schmid, and Weiss; also the com- 
mentators on Matt. viii. 20 and John i. 52. For 
the older literature, see Hase’s Leben Jesu, 4¢ Aufl. 
§ 64, note / “Son of Man” is a frequent desig- 
nation of the Messiah in the apocryphal Book of 
Enoch, but the date of this book is uncertain. 
{Exocn, Boox oF. ] A. 
* SONG. [Hy™n; Poetry, HEBREW. ] 


* SONGS OF DEGREES. 
SonGs oF.] 

*SONG OF THE 
CHILDREN. 
DITIONS TO. | 

* SONS OF THUNDER. § [BoanErGrs.] 

SOOTHSAYER. § [Divrxation.] 

* SOP. [Loxp's Supper, vol. ii, p. 1681 a.] 

SOP’ATER (Sénarpos: Sopater). Sopater 
the son of Pyrrhus of Bercea was one of the com- 
panions of St. Paul on his return from Greece into 
Asia, as he came back from his third missionary 
journey (Acts xx. 4). Whether he is the same 
with Sosipater, mentioned in Rom. xvi. 21, cannot 
be positively determined. The name of his father, 
Pyrrhus, is omitted in the received text, though it 
bas the authority of the oldest MSS., A, B, D, E, 
and the recently discovered Codex Sinaiticus, as 
well as of the Vulyate, Coptic, Sahidic, Philoxenian- 
Syriac, Armenian, and Slavonic versions. Mill con- 
deiuns it, apparently without reason, as a tradi- 
tional gloss). [PykkHUs, Amer. aa 


[DEGREEs, 


THREE HOLY 
(DANIEL, APUCRYPHAL AD- 


_ A. Wz. 


SOPHERETH (ADHD [weriter, scribe]: 
Zepnpd, Lapapdr; [Vat. Acednpad, Lapapad: 
FA. in N. Sapapa6i:} Alex. Acepopad, Zapapaé: 
Sopheret, Se. “The children of Sophe- 
reth ’’ were a family who returned from Babylon 
with Zerubbabel among the descendants of Sol- 


omon’'s servants (Fzr. ii. 55; Neh. vii. 57). Called 
AZAPHION in 1 Esdr. v. 33. 
SOPHONI’AS (Sophonias). The Prophet 


ZEPHANIAH (2 Esdr. i. 40). 
SORCERER. § [Divinatton.] 


SO’REK, THE VALLEY OF (0M 


lw [see below]: *’AAcewphy; Alex. yemap- 
pous Lwpnx: Wallis Sorec). A wady (to use the 
modern Arabic term which precisely answers to the 
Hebrew nechal), in which lay the residence of 
Delilah (Judg. xvi. 4). It appears to have been a 
Philistine place, and possibly was nearer Gaaza than 
any other of the chief Philistine cities, since thither 
Samson was taken after his capture at Delilah’s 
house. Beyond this there are no indications of its 
position, nor is it mentioned again in the Bible. 
Eusebius and Jerome ( Onumast. Zwphy) state that 
a village named Capharsorech was shown in their 
day “on the north of Eleutheropolis, near the town 
of Saar (or Saraa), i. e. Zorah, the native place of 
Samson.” Zorah is now supposed to have been 
fully 10 miles N. of Beit-Jibrin, the modern repre- 





@ The AA is no doubt the last relic of NaxaA : comp. 
LyE-ABARIM; and Kanada, River. 
& M. Van de Velde (Mem. 850) proposes the Wady 
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‘sentative of Eleutheropolis, though it is not impos- 


sible that there may have been a second further 
south. No trace of the name of Sorek has been 
yet discovered either in the one position or the 
other.o But the district is comparatively unex- 
plored, and doubtless it will ere long be discovered. 
The word Sorek in Hebrew signifies a peculiarly 
choice kind of vine, which is said to have derived 
its naine from the dusky color of its grapes, that 
perhaps being the meaning of the root (Gesenius, 
Thes. p. 1342). It occurs in three passages of the 
Old Test. (Is. v. 2; Jer. ij. 21; and. with a mod- 
ification, in Gen. xlix. 11). It appears to be used 
in modern Arabic for a certain purple grape, grown 
in Syria, and highly esteemed; which is noted for 
its small raisins, and minute, soft pips, and pro- 
duces a red wine. This being the case, the valley 
of Sorek may have derived its name from the growth 
of such vines, though it is hardly safe to atlirm the 
fact in the unquestioning manner in which Gesenius 
(Lhes. ibid.) does. Ascalon was celebrated among 
the ancients for its wine; and though not in the 
neighborhood of Zorah, was the natural port by 
which any of the productions of that district would 
be exported to the west. G. 


SOSIP’ATER (3wolwarpos: Sempater). 1. 
A general of Judas Maccabreus, who in conjunction 
with Dositheus defeated Timotheus and took him 
prisoner, c. B. C. 164 (2 Mace. xii. 19-24). 

2. Kinsman or fellow tribesman of St. Paul, 
mentioned in the salutations at the end of the 
Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 21). He is prebably 
the same person as Sopater of Bera. B. F. W. 


SOS’'THENES (Zwo@évns [preserrer of 
strength): Sosthenes) was a Jew at Corinth, who 
was seized and beaten in the presence of Gallio, on 
the refusal of the latter to entertain the charge of 
heresy which the Jews allezed against the Apostle 
Paul (see Acts xviii. 12-17). His precise connec- 
tion with that affair is left in some doubt. Some 
have thought that he was a Christian, and was 
inaltreated thus by his own countrymen, because 
he was known as a special friend of Paul. But it 
is improbable if Sosthenes was a believer, that Luke 
would mention him merely as “the ruler of the 
synagogue "’ (apyicuvd-ywryos), without any allu- 
sion to his change of faith. A better view is, that 
Sosthenes was one of the bigoted Jews; and that 
“the crowd’ (wdyres simply, and not wdyres of 


“EAAnves, is the true reading) were Greeks who, 


taking advantage of the indifference of Gallio, and 
ever ready to show their contempt of the Jews, 
turned their indignation against Sosthenes. In this 
case he must have been the successor of Crispus, 
(Acta xviii. 8) as chief of the synagogue (possibly 
a colleague with him, in the looser sense of apy 
ouvdyoryot, as in Mark y. 22), or, as Biseoe con- 
jectures, may have belunged to some other syna- 
gogue at Corinth. Chrysostom's notion that Crispus 
and Susthenes were names of the same person, is 
arbitrary and unsupported. 

Paul wrote the First Epistle to the Corinthians 
jointly in his own name and that of a certain Sos- 
thenes whom he terms “the brother’ (1 Cor. i. 1). 
The mode of designation implies that he was well 
known to the Corinthians; and some have held 
that he was identical with the Sosthenes mentioned 


Sunsim, which runs from near Beit Jibrin to Askulan ; 
but this he admits to be mere conjecture. 

c¢ The Arabic versions of this passage retain the 
term Sorek as @ proper name. 
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in the Acts. [If this be 80, he must have been con- 
verted at a later period (Wetstein, N’. est. vol. ii. 
p- 576), and have been at Epbesus and not at Cor- 
inth, when Paul wrote to the Corinthians. The 
name was a common one, and but little stress can 
be laid on that coincidence. Eusebius says (H. £. 
i. 12,§ 1) that this Sosthenes (1 Cor. i. 1) was 
one uf the seventy disciples, and a later tradition 
adds that he became bishop of the church at Colo- 
phon in lonia. H. B. H. 


SOS’‘TRATUS (Ldorparos [saviour of the 
army]: Sostratus), a commander of the Syrian 
garrison in the Acra at Jerusalem (5 ris axpowd- 
Aews Zrapyos) in the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes 
(c. B. Cc. 172: 2 Mace. iv. 27, 29). BF. W. 

SOTAI [2 syl.] (OID [one who turns aside): 
Xwrat, Louret; Alex. Yources in Neh.: Sotai, So- 
thai). The children of Sotai were a family of the 


descendants of Solomon's servants who returned 
with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 55; Neh. vii. 57). 


* SOUTH, QUEEN OF THE. [Sitesa.] 


SOUTH RAMOTH (23) MID): we 
‘Paya vérou: Alex. ev pauad y.: Ramoth ad me- 
ridtem). One of the places frequented by David 
and his hand of outlaws during the latter part of 
Saul's life, and to his friends in which he showed 
his gratitude when opportunity offered (1 Sam. 
xxx. 27). The towns mentioned with it show that 
Ramoth must have been on the southern confines 
of the country —the very border of the desert. 
Bethel. in ver. 27, is alnjost certainly not the well- 
known sanctuary, but a second of the same name, 
and Hebron was probably the most northern of all 
the places in the list. It is no doubt identical 
with RAMAtTH OF THE SOUTH, a name the same 
in every respect except that by a dialectical or 
other change it is made plural, Kamoth instead of 
Ramath. G. 

SOW. [Swinr.] 

SOWER, SOWING. The operation of sow- 
ing with the hand is one of so simple a character, 
as to need little description. ‘The Egyptian paint- 
ings furnish many illustrations of the mode in 
which it was conducted. ‘The sower held the ves- 
sel or basket containing the seed, in his left hand, 
while with his right he scattered the seed bruad- 
cast (Wilkinson's Anc. Ag. ii. 12, 18, 39; see 
AGRICULTURE for one of these paintings). The 
“drawing out” of the seed is noticed, as the most 
characteristic action of the sower, in Ts. cxxvi. 6 
(A. V. * precious’) and Am. ix. 13: it is uncer- 
tain whether this expression refers to drawing out 
the handful of seed from the basket, or to the 
dispersion of the seed in regular rows over the 
ground (Gesen. Thes. p. 827). In some of the 
Egyptian paintings the sower is represented as pre- 
ceding the plough: this may be simply the result 
of bad perspective, but we are told that such a 
practice actually prevails in the Fast in the case of 
sandy soils, the plough serving the purpose of the 
harrow for covering the seed (Russell's Aleppo, i. 
74). In wet soils the seed was trodden in by the 





a ® Ploughs in the East, at present, often have a 
quiver or tunnel attached to the front of them, espe- 
cially when the soil is mellow and easily broken, 
through which the grain is dropped, and then covered 
up by the earth and turned aside in the furrow. It 
may be stated here that plougha in Palestine have 
quite invariably but one handle, which the driver 
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feet of animals (Is. xxxii. 20), as represented in 
Wilkinson's Anc. Fg. ii. 12.4 The sowing season 
commenced in October and continued to the end of 
February, wheat being put in before, and Larley 
after the beginning of January (Russell, i. 74). 
The Mosaic law prohibited the sowing of mixed 
seed (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 9): Josephus (dnt. 
iv. 8, § 20) supposes this prohibition to be based 
on the repugnancy of nature to intermixture, but 
there would appear to be a further object of a moral 
character, namely, to impress on men’s minds the 
general lesson of purity. The regulation offered a 
favorable opportunity for Rabbinical refinement, the 
results of which are embodied in the treatise of the 
Mishna, entitled Aélaim, §§ 1-38. That the an- 
cient Hebrews did not consider themselves prohib- 
ited from planting several kinds of seeds in the 
same field, appears from Is. xxviii. 25. A distine- 
tion is made in Lev. xi. $7, 38, between dry and 
wet seed, in respect to contact with a corpse: the 
latter, as being more susceptible of contamination, 
would be rendered unclean thereby, the former 
would not. The analogy between the germination 
of seed and the effects of 4 principle or a course of 
action on the human character for good or for evil 
is frequently noticed in Scripture (Prov. xi. 18; 
Matt. xiii. 19, 24; 2 Cor. ix. 6; Gal. vi. 7). 
W. L. B. 

SPAIN (Swavia: Hispania). The Hebrews 
were acquainted with the position and the mineral 
wealth of Spain from the time of Solomon, whose 
alliance with the Pheenicians enlarged the circle of 
their geographical knowledye to a very great extent. 
(Tansiisu.] The local designation, Tarshish, rep- 
resenting the Zartessus of the Greeks, probably 
prevailed until the fame of the Roman wars in that 
country reached the East, when it was superseded 
by ita classical name, which is traced hack by Bo- 
chart to the Shemitic tsaphdan, “rabbit,” and by 
Humboldt to the Basque Azpana, descriptive of its 
position on the edye of the continent of Europe 
(Dict. of Geog. i. 1074). The Latin form of this 
name is represented by the ‘lowayia of 1 Mace. 
vili. 3 (where, however, some copies exhibit the 
Greek form), and the Greck by the Swavla of Rom. 
xv. 24, 28. ‘The passages cited contain all the 
Biblical notices of Spain: in the former the con 
quests of the Romans are described in somewhat 
exaggerated terms; for though the Carthavinians 
were expelled as early as B. C. 206, the native tribes 
were not finally subdued until B. c. 25, and not 
until then could it be said with truth that «they 
had conquered all the place ’’ (1 Mace. viii. 4). In 
the latter, St. Paul announces his intention of vis- 
iting Spain. Whether he carried out this inten- 
tion is a disputed point connected with his personal 
history. [Paur.] The mere inteution, however, 
implies two interesting facts, namely, the establish- 
ment of a Christian community in that country, 
and this by means of Hellenistic Jews resident there. 
We have no direct testimony to either of these 
facts; but as the Jews had spread along the shores 
of the Mediterranean as far as Cyrene in Africa and 
Rome in Europe (Acts ii. 10), there would be no 


holds by one hand, while he carries his long goad in 
the other. Thia peculiarity makes the Saviour's ex- 
pression precisely accurate: “He that putteth Ars 
hand to the plough,” etc. (Luke ix. 62) ; whereas, with 
the plough constructed as among us, the plural would 
be more natural than the singular. H. 
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difficulty in assuming that they were also found in 
the commercial cities of the eastern coast of Spain. 
The early introduction of Christianity into that 
country is attested by Irenzeus (i. 3) and Tertullian 
(ade. Jud.7). An inscription, purporting to record 
@ persecution of the Spanish Christians in the reign 
of Nero, is probably a forgery ((ieseler's /ccl. 
Hist. i. 82, note 5). W. L. B. 

* SPAN. [WeEicHtTs anpD Measures, II. 
1. (1.)] 

SPARROW (83, tipper: Spyeov, dpvid- 
tov, Td weteivdr, oTpovbloy: x{uapos in Neh. v. 
18, where LXX. probably read WSS: avis, volu- 
cris, passer). The above Heb. word occurs up- 
wards of forty times in the O. T. In all passages 
excepting two it is rendered by A. V. indifterently 
“ bird *’ or “fowl.” In Ps. Ixxxiv. 3, and Ps. cii. 
7, A. V. renders it “ sparrow.”” The Greek oT pov- 
Glow (‘*sparrow,’’ A. V.) occurs twice in N. T.., 
Matt. x. 29, Luke xii. 6, 7, where the Vulg. has 


passeres. Tzippor (YES), from a root signify- 
ing to ‘chirp ” or ‘ twitter,”’ appears to be a pho- 
netic representation of the call note of any passer- 
ine bird. Similarly the modern Arabe use the 


term ey (zaoush) for all small birds which 
chirp, and 2» (zerzour) not only for the star- 


ling, but for any other bird with a harsh, shrill 
twitter, both these being evidently phonetic names. 

Tzippor is therefore exactly translated by the 
LXX. orpovdiov, explained by Moschopulus +a 
pupa tay dpvidwy, although it may sometimes 
have been used in a more restricted sense. See 
Athen. Detpn. ix. 391, where two kinds of erpov- 
Ofa in the more restricted signification are noted. 

It was reserved for later naturalists to discrim- 
inate the immense variety of the smaller birds of 
the passerine order. Excepting in the cases of the 
thrushes and the larks, the natural history of Aris- 
totle scarcely comprehends a longer catalogue than 
that of Moses. 

Yet in few parts of the world are the species of 
passerine birds more numerous or more abundant 
than in Palestine. A very cursory survey has sup- 
plied a list of above 100 different species of this 
order. See /bis, vol. i. p. 26 ff. and vol. iv. p. 
277 ff. 7 

But although so numerous, they are not gener- 
ally noticeable for any peculiar brilliancy of plum- 
age beyond the birds of our own climate. In fact, 
with the exception of the denizens of the mighty 
forests and fertile alluvial plains of the tropics, it 
is a popular error to suppose that the nearer we 
approach the equator, the more gorgeous neces- 
sarily is the coloration of the birds. There are 
certain tropical families with a brilliancy of plum- 
age which is unrivalled elsewhere: but any out- 
lying members of these groupe, as for instance the 
kingfisher of Britain, or the bee-eater and roller of 
Europe, are not surpassed in brightness of dress by 
any of their southern relations. Ordinarily in the 
warmer temperate regions, especially in those which 
like Palestine possess neither dense forests nor 
morasses, there is nothing in the brilliancy of plum- 





8 9 eo 9 
@ Comp. the Arabic pat (asfbr), ssa spar- 
row.”’ } 
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age which especially arrests the attention of the 
unobservant. It is therefore no matter for surprise 
if, in an unscientific age, the smaller birds were 
generally grouped indiscriminately under the term 
tzippor, épvibloy or passer. The proportion of 
brivht to obscure coloured birds is not yreater in 
Palestine than in England; and this is especially 
true of the southern portion, Judsea, where the wil- 
derness with its bare hills and arid ravines affords 
a home chiefly to those species which rely for safety 
and concealment on the modesty and inconspic- 
uousness of their plumage. 

Although the common sparrow of England (Pas- 
ser domesticus, L.) does not occur in the Holy 
Land, its place is abundantly supplied by two very 
closely allied Southern species (Passer salicicola, 
Vieill. and Pusser cisalpina, Yem.). Our English 
Tree Sparrow (Passer montanus, 1..) is also very 
common, and may be seen in numbers on Mount 
Olivet, and also about the sacred inclosure of the 
mosque of Omar. This is perhaps the exact spe- 
cies referred to in Ps. lxxxiv. 3, ** Yea, the sparrow 
hath found an house.”’ 

Though in Britain it seldom frequents houses, 
yet in China, to which country its eastward range 
extends, Mr. Swinhoe. in his Ornithology of Amoy, 
informs us its habits are precisely those of our 
familiar house sparrow. Its shyness here may be 
the result of persecution; but in the Kast the Mus- 
sulmans hold in respect any bird which resorts to 
their houses, and in reverence such as build in or 
about the mosques, considering them to be under 
the Divine protection. This natural veneration 
has doubtless been inherited from antiquity. We 
learn from Elian (Var. Hist. v. 17) that the Athe- 
hians condemned a man to death for molesting a 
sparrow in the temple of “Esculapius. The story 
of Aristodicus of Cyme, who rebuked the cowardly 
advice of the oracle of Branchide to surrender a 
suppliant, by his symbolical act of driving the spar- 
rows out of the temple, illustrates the saine senti- 
ment (Herod. i. 159), which was probably shared 
by David and the Israelites, and is alluded to in 
the psalm. There can be no difficulty in inter- 


preting SYWDF%, not as the altar of sacrifice ex- 
clusively, but as the place of sacrifice, the sacred 
inclosure generally, 7d réyevos, ‘“‘fanum.”’ The 
interpretation of some commentators, who would 
explain “5% in this passage of certain sacred 
birds, kept and preserved by the priests in the 
temple like the Sacred Ibis of the Egyptians, seems 
to be wholly without warrant. See Bochart, iii. 
21, 22. 

Most of our commoner small birds are found in 
Palestine. The starling, cbafhnch, greenfinch, 
linnet, goldfinch, corn bunting, pipits, blackbird, 
song thrush, and the various species of wagtail 
abound. The wood lark (Alauda arborea, L.), 
crested lark (Galeruda cristata, Boie.), Calandra 
lark (Melanocorypha calandra, Bp.), short-toed 
lark (Calandrella brachydactyla, Kaup.), Isabel 
lark (Alanda deserts, Licht.), and various other 
desert species, which are snared in great numbers 
for the markets, are far more numerous on the 
southern plains than the skylark in England. In 
the olive-yards, and among the brushwood of the 
hills, the Ortolan bunting (/Amberiza hortulana, 
L..), and especially Cretzschmaer'’s bunting (/mde- 
riza cesia, Cretz.), take the place of our common 
yellow-hammer, an exclusively northern species. 
Indeed, the second is seldom out of the traveller's 
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sight, hopping Lefore him from bough to bough | of Palestine are the shrikes (Lanii), of which the 
with its simple but not unpleasing note. . As most red-hacked shrike (Lamsus collurto, L.) is a familiar 
of our warblers (Sylcicde) are summer migrants, | example in the south of England, but there repre 
and have a wide eastern range, it was to be expected | sented by at least five species, all abundantly and 
that they should occur in Syria; and accordingly | generally distributed, namely, Enneoctonus rufys, 
upwards of twenty of those on the British list have | p., the woodchat shrike, Lanius meridionalis, L.; 
been noted there, including the robin, redstart,| L. minor, L.; L. personatus, Tem.; and Telcph- 
whitethroat, blackcap, nightingale, willow - wren, | onus cucullatus, Gr. 

Dartford warbler, whinchat, and stonechat. DBe-| There are but two allusions to the singing of 
sides these, the Palestine lists contain fourteen | birds in the Scriptures, Eccl. xii. 4 and Ps. civ. 12, 


others, more southern species, of which the most | ,. Ry them shall 5 

: "I ; 1 Ciaticol y them shall the fowls (*)VD) of the heaven have 
interesting are perhaps the Hue neal See h "| their habitation, which sing among the branches.” 
schenicola, Bp.), the orphean (Curruca orphea, Aa the Imiet is h speiking of the. aidés of 


ea sealers ai iuaae streams and rivers (“‘ By them’), he probably had 
9 ojye ‘ 


The chate (Sezicole), represented in Britain by | in his mind the bulbul (habs) of the country, or 
the wheatear, whinchat, and stonechat, are very | palestine nightingale (/zos zanthopygius, Hempr.), 
numerous in the southern parts of the country. At], bird not very far removed from the thrush tribe, 
least nine species have been observed, and by their| and a closely allied species of which is the true 
lively motions and the striking contrast of black | pulbul of Persia and India. This lovely songster, 
and white in the plumage of most of them, they are | whose notes, for volume and variety, surpass those 
the most attractive and conspicuous bird-inhab-| of the nightingale, wanting only the final cadence, 
itants which catch the eye in the hill country of | abounds in all the wooded districts of Palestine, and 
Judsea, the favorite resort of the genus. Yet they | especially by the banks of the Jordan, where in the 
are not recognized among the Bedouin inhabitants | early morning it fills the air with its music. 


by any name to distinguish them from the larke, Iu one passage (Ez. xxxix. 4), t2ippér is joined 
The rock sparrow (Petronia stulta, Strickl.) is a 


common bird in the barer portions of Palestine, with the epithet OY (ravenous), which may very 
eschewing woods, and generally to be seen perched | Well describe the raven and the crow, both passerine 
alone on the top of a rock or on any large stone, | birds, yet carrion feeders. Nor is it necessary to 
From this habit it has been conjectured to be the | stretch the interpretation so as to include raptorial 
bird alluded to in Ps. cii. 7, as “ the sparrow that | birds, which are distinguished in Hebrew and Arabic 
by so many specific appellations. 

| With the exception of the raven tribe, there is no 
prohibition in the Levitical law against any pas- 
serine birds being used for food; while the wanton 
, \destruction or extirpation of any species was 
guarded against by the humane provision in Deut. 
xxii. 6. Small birds were therefore probably as 
ordinary an article of consumpticn among the Is- 
raelites as they still are in the markets both of the 
Continent and of the East. The inquiry of our 
Lord, ‘* Are not five sparrows sold for two far- 
things?’ (Luke xii. 6), «Are not two sparrows 
sold for a farthing?" (Matt. x. 29), points to their 
ordinary exposure for sale in his time. At the pres- 
ent day the markets of Jerusalem and Jaffa are at- 
tended by many “ fowlers ”’ who offer for sale long 
strings of little birds of various species, chiefly spar- 
rows, wagtails, and larks. These are also frequently 
sold ready plucked, truased in rows of about a dozen 
/on slender wooden skewers, and are cooked and 
‘eaten like kabobe. 

It may well excite surprise how such vast num- 
bers can be taken, and how they can be vended at 
_& price too small to have purchased the powder re- 
quired for shooting them. But the gun is never 
sitteth alone upon the housetop;"’ but as the rock | used in their pursuit The ancient methods of 
sparrow, though found among ruins, never resorts | fowling to which we find so many allusions in the 
to inhabited buildings, it seems more probable that | Scriptures are still pursued, and, though simple, 
the bird to which the psalmist alludes is the blue | are none the less effective. The art of fowling is 
thrush (Petrocossyphus cyaneus, Boie.), a bird eo | spoken of no less than seven times in connection 
conspicuous that it cannot fail to attract attention | with “YDS, . g. “a bird caught in the snare,” 
by its dark-blue dress and its plaintive monotonous | bird hasteth to the snare,” «fall in a snare,” 
note; and which may frequently be observed | ,, escaped out of the snare of the fowler.”” There is 
perched on houses and especially on outbuildings in also one still more precise allusion, in Ecclus. xi. 30, 


the villages of Judea. It ie a solitary bird, es- ‘ : ; t 
chewing the society of its own species, and rarely toy the: well noun pesctice of using bee = 


é ; birds, wd, é dAdg. 
more than a pair are geen together. Certainly the paar pet ek iar on fn of birds” 
allusion of the psalmist will not apply to the so- : } 
ciable and garrulous house or tree-sparrows. (O° 1D), is probably to the same mode of snaring 
Among the most conspicuous of the small birds ' birds. 














Petrocossyphus cyaneus. 
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There are four or five simple methods of fowling 
practiced at this day in Palestine which are prob- 
ably identical with those alluded to in the OV. T. 
The simplest, but by no means the least successful, 
among the dexterous Bedouins, is fowling with the 
throw-stick. ‘The only weapon used is a short stick, 
about 18 inches long and half an inch in diameter, 
and the chase is conducted after the fashion in 
which, as we read, the Australian natives pursue 
the kangaroo with their boomerang. When the 
game has been discovered, which is generally the 
red-legged great partridge (Caccubis suzatilis, 
Mey.), the desert partridge (Amimoperdic Hey, 
Gr.), or the little bustard (Ons telrax, 1.), the 
stick is hurled with a revolving motion so as to strike 
the legs of the bird as it runs, or sometimes at a 
rather higher elevation, so that when the victim, 
alarmed by the approach of the weapon, begins te 
rise, its wings are struck and it is slightly disabled. 
‘The fleet pursuers svon come up, and using their 
burnouses as a sort of net, catch and at once cut 
the throat of the game. The Mussulmans rigidly 
observe the Mosaic injunctions (Lev. xvil. 13) to 
spill the blood of every slain animal on the ground. 
‘This primitive mode of fowling is confined to those 
birds whieh, like the red-legved partridyves and bus- 
tards, rely for safety chictly ou their running powers, 
and are with difficulty induced to take flight. The 
Writer once witnessed the capture of the little desert 
partridge (Ammeuperdiz Heyi) by this method in 
the wilderness near Hebron: an interesting illustra- 
tion of the expression in 1 Sam. xxvi. 2U, ‘as when 
one doth hunt a partridge in the mountains.” 

A more scientific method of fowling is that al- 
luded to in Ecclus. xi. 30, by the use of decoy- 
birds. The birds employed for this purpose are 
very carefully trained and perfectly tame, that they 
may utter their natural call-nute without any alarm 
from the neivghborhuod of man.  Partridges, quails, 
larks, and plovers are taken by this kind of fuwl- 
ing, especially the two furmer. The decoy-bird, in 
a cave, is placed in a concealed position, while the 
fowler is secreted in the neighborhvuod, near enough 
to manage his yvins and snares. For game-birds, 
acommon method is to construct of brushwood a 
narrow run leading to the cage, sometimes using 
a sort of bug-net within the brushwoud. ‘This has 
a trap-dour at the entrance, and when the dupe has 
entered the run, the dvor is dropped. Great num- 
bers of quail are taken in this manner in spring. 
Sometimes, instead of the more elaborate decoy of a 
run, a mere cage with an open door is placed in 
front of the decoy-bird, of course well concealed by 
grass and herluaye, and the door is let fall by a 
string, as in the other method. For larks and 
other smaller birds the decoy is used in a somewhat 
different manner. ‘he cage is placed without con- 
cealment on the ground, and springes, nets, or horse- 
hair nooses are laid round it to entangle the feet of 
those whom curiosity attracts to the stranger; or 
a net is so contrived as to be drawn over thein, if 
the cave be placed in a thicket or among brushwood. 
Immense numbers can be taken by this means in a 
very short space of time. Traps, the door of which 
overbalances by the weight of the bird, exactly like 
the traps used by the shepherds on the Sussex 
downs to take wheatears and larks, are constructed 
by the Bedouin boys, and also the horse-hair 
springes so familiar to all English school-boys, 
though these devices are not wholesale enough to 
repay the professional fowler. It is to the novse on 
the ground that reference is made in Ps. cxxiv. 7, 


*¢ The snare is broken and we are escaped." In the 
towns and gardens great numbers of birds, starlings 
and others, are taken for the markets at night by 
means of a large loose net on two poles, and a 
lanthorn, which startles the birds from their perch, 
when they fall into the net. 

At the season of migration immense numbers of 
birds, and especially quails, are taken by a yet more 
simple method. When notice has been viven of 
the arrival of a flight of quails, the whole village 
turns out. ‘The birds, fatigued by their long flight, 
venerally descend to rest in some open space a few 
acres in extent. The fowlers, perhaps twenty or 
thirty in number, spread themselves in a circle 
ruund them, and, extending their loose large bur- 
nouses with both arms before them, gently advance 
toward the centre, or to some spot where they 
take care there shall be some low brushwood. ‘The 
birds, not seeing their pursuers, and only slightly 
alarmed by the cloaks spread before them, beyin to 
run together without taking flight, until they are 
hemmed into a very sniall space. Ata given signal 
the whole of the pursuers make a din on all sides, 
and the flock, not seeing any mode of escape, rush 
huddled together into the bushes, when the bur- 
nouses are thrown over them, and the whole are 
easily captured by hand. 

Although we have evidence that dogs were used 
by the ancient Egyptians, Assyrians, and Indians 
in the chase, yet there is no allusion in Scripture to 
their being so employed among the Jews, nor does 
it appear that any of the ancients emploved the 
sagacity of the dog. as we do that of the pointer and 
setter, ag an auxiliary in the chase of winged game. 
At the present day the Bedouins of Palestine em- 
ploy, in the pursuit of larger game, a very valuable 
race of greyhounds, equalling the Scottish stag- 
hound in size and strength; but the inhabitants of 
the towns havea strung prejudice against the un- 
clean animal, and never cultivate its instinct for 
any further purpose than that of protecting their 
houses and flocks (Is. lvi. 10; Job xxx. 1). and of 
removing the offal from their towns and villages. 
No wonder, then, that ita use has been neylected 
for purposes which would have entailed the constant 
danger of defilement from an unclean aniinal, be- 
sides the risk of being compelled to reject as food 
game which might be torn by the dogs (cf. Ex. xxii. 
31; Lev. xxii. 8, &e.). 

Whether falconry was ever employed as a mode 
of fowling or not is by no means so clear. Its 
antiquity is certainly much greater than the intro- 
duction of dogs in the chase of birda; and from the 
statement of Aristotle (Anim. ist. ix. 24), “In 
the city of Thrace, formerly called Cedropolis, men 
hunt birds in the marshes with the help of hawks," 
and frum the allusion to the use of falconry in In- 
dia, according to Photius’ abridgment of Ctesias, we 
may presume that the art was known to the neigh- 
bors of the ancient Israelites (see also .Elian, /ist. 
An. iv. 26, and Pliny, x. 8). Falconry, however, 
requires an open and not very rugged country for 
its successful pursuit, and Palestine west of the Jor- 
dan is in ita whole extent ill adapted for this species 
of chase. At the present day falconry is practiced 
with much care and skill by the Arab inhabitants 
of Syria, though not in Judwa proper. It is indeed 
the favorite amusement of all the Bedouins of Asia 
and Africa, and esteemed an exclusively noble sport, 
only to be indulged in by wealthy sheiks. The 
rareat, and most valuable species of hunting falcon 
(Falco Lanarius, L.), the Lanner, is a native of the 
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Tebanon and of the northern hills of Palestine. It 
is highly prized by the inhabitants, and the young 
are taken from the nest and sold for a considerable 
price to the chieftains of the Hauran. Forty pounds 
sterling is no uncommon price for a well-trained fal- 
con. A description of falconry as now practiced 
among the Arabs would be out of place here, as 
there is no direct allusion to the subject in the O. 
T. or N. T. H. b. T. 


SPARTA (Zxdprn [cord, strand], 1 Mace. 
xiv. 16: Aaxedaiudviot, 2 Macc. v. 9: A. V. 
© Lacedeemonians ''). In the history of the Macca- 
bees mention is made of a remarkable correspond- 
ence between the Jews and the Spartans, which has 
been the subject of much discussion. The alleged 
facts are briefly these. When Jonathan endeav- 
ored to strengthen his government by foreign alli- 
ances (cir. B. C. 144), be sent to Sparta to renew a 
friendly intercourse which had been begun at an 
earlier time between Areus and Onias [AREUS; 
On1as], on the ground of their common descent 
from Abraham (1 Mace. xii. 5-23). The embassy 
was favorably received, and after the death of Jona- 
than ‘‘the friendship and league’? was renewed 
with Simon (1 Macc. xiv. 16-23). No results are 
deduced from this correspondence, which is recorded 
in the narrative without comment; and imperfect 
copies of the otticial documents are given as in the 
case of similar neyotiations with the Romans. 
Several questions arise out of these statements as 
to (1) the people described under the name Spar- 
tans, (2) the relationship of the Jews and Spar- 
tans, (3) the historic character of the events, and 
(4) the persons referred to under the names Onias 
and Areus. 


1. The whole context of the passage, as well as 
the independent reference to the connection of the 
«« Laced#monians ’* and Jews in 2 Macc. v. 9, seem 
to prove clearly that the reference is to the Spar- 
tans, properly so called; Josephus evidently under- 
stood the records in this sense, and the other 
interpretations which have been advanced are 
merely conjectures to avoid the supposed difficul- 
ties of the literal interpretation. Thus Michaelis 
conjectured that the words in the original text were 


THO, DYTMSD (Obad. ver. 20; Ges. Thes. 


s. v.), which the translators read erroneously as 


WDD, ONO NSD, and thus substituted Sparta 
for Sapharad [SEPHARAD]. And Frankel, again 
(Monateschrift, 1853, p. 456), endeavors to show 
that the name Spartans may have been given to 
the Jewish settlement at Nisibis. the chief centre of 
the Armenian Dispersion. But against these hy- 
potheses it may be urged conclusively that it is in- 
credible that a Jewish colony should have Leen so 
completely separated from the mother state as to 
need to be reminded of its kindred, and also that 
the vicissitudes of the government of this strange 
city (1 Mace. xii. 20, BactAevs; xiv. 20, xor- 
ves kal 7 wéAts) should have corresponded with 
those of Sparta itself. 

2. The actual relationship of the Jews and 
Spartans (2 Macc. v. 9, ovyyévera) is an ethno- 
togical error, which it is dithcult to trace to its 
origin. It is possible that the Jews regarded the 
Spartans as the representatives of the Pelasgi, the 
supposed descendants of Peleg the son of Eber 
(Stillingfleet, Origines Sacre, iii. 4, 15; Ewald, 
Gesch. iv. 277, note), just as in another place the 
Pergamenes trace back their friendship with the 
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Jews to a connection in the time of Abraham (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xiv. 10, § 22); if this were so, they 
might easily spread their opinion. It is certain, 
from an independent passage, that a Jewish colony 
existed at Sparta at an early time (1 Mace. xv. 23); 
and the important settlement of the Jews in Cyrene 
may have contributed to favor the notion of some 
intimate connection between the two races. The 
belief in this relationship appears to have continued 
to later times (Joseph. 8. J. i. 26, § 1), and, how- 
ever mistaken, may be paralleled by other popular 
legends of the eastern origin of Greek states. The 
various hypotheses proposed to support the truth of 
the statement are examined by Wernedorff (De fide 
Lib. Macc. § 94), but probably no one now would 
maintain it. 

3. ‘The incorrectness of the opinion on which the 
intercourse was based is obviously no objection to 
the fact of the intercourse itself; and the very ob- 
scurity of Sparta at the time makes it extremely 
unlikely that any forger would invent such an inci- 
dent. But it is urged that the letters said to have 
been exchanged are evidently not genuine, since 
they betray their fictitious origin negatively by the 
absence of characteristic forms of expression, and 
positively by actual inaccuracies. To this it may 
be replied that the Spartan letters (1 Macc. xii. 20— 
23, xiv. 20-23) are extremely brief, and exist only 
in a translation of a translation, so that it is aprea- 
sonable to expect that any Doric peculiarities should 
have been preserved. The Hellenistic translator of 
the Hebrew original would naturally render the text 
before him without any regard to what might have 
been its original form (xii. 22-25, eiphyn, xrhn; 
xiv. 20, &SeAgoi)- On the other hand the absence 
of the name of the second king of Sparta in the 
first letter (1 Macc. xii. 20), and of both kings in 
the second (1 Mace. xiv. 20), is probably to be ex- 
plained by the political circumstances under which 
the letters were written. The text of the first letter, 
as given by Josephus (Ant. xii. 4, § 10), contains 
some variations, and a very remarkable additional 
clause at the end. The second letter is apparently 
only a fragnient. 


4. The difficulty of fixing the date of the first 
correspondence is increased by the recurrence of the 
names involved. Two kings bore the name Areus, 
one of whom reigned B. C. 309-265, and the other, 
his grandson, died B. C. 257, being only eight years 
old. ‘The same name was also borne by an ad- 
venturer, who occupied a prominent position at 
Sparta, cir. B. c. 184 (Polyb. xxiii. 11, 12). In 
Judea, again, three high-priests bore the name 
Onias, the first of whom held office B. c. 330-309 
(or 300); the second, B. c. 240-226; and the third, 
cir. B. C. 198-171. Thus Onias I. was for a sbort 
time contemporary with Areus [., and the corre- 
spondence has been commonly assigned to them 
(Palmer, De Eprist. etc., Darmst. 1828; Grimm, on 
1 Mace. xii.). But the position of Juda at that 
time was not such as to make the contraction of 
foreign alliances a likely occurrence; and the spe- 
cial circumstances which are said to have directed 
the attention of the Spartan king to the Jews as 
likely to effect a diversion against Demetrius Pob- 
orcetes when he was engaged in the war with Cas- 
sander, B. Cc. 302 (Palmer, quoted by Grimm, & c.), 
are not completely satisfactory, even if the priest- 
hood of Onias can be extended to the later date.* 


a Ewald (Gesch. iv. 276, 277, note) supposes that 
the letter was addressed to Ontas II. during his mi- 
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This being 80, Josephus is probably correct in fix- 
ing the event in the time of Onias III. (And. xii. 4, 
§ 10). The last-named Areus may have assumed 
the royal title, if that is not due to an exaggerated 
translation, and the absence of the name of a second 
king is at once explained (Ussher, Annales, A. c. 
183; Herzfeld, Geach. d. V. /sr. i. 215-218). At 
the time when Jonathan and Simon made negotia- 
tions with Sparta, the succession of kings had 
ceased. The last absolute ruler was Nabis, who 
was assassinated in B. c. 192. (Wernsdorff, De 
fide Lib. Macc. §§ 93-112; Grimm, /. c.; Herzfeld, 
Le. The early literature of the subject is given 
by Wernadorff. ) B. F. W. 
SPEAR. [Arms.] 


SPEARMEN (8efioAdBo:). The word thus 
rendered in the A. V. of Acts xxiii. 23 is of very 
rare occurrence, and its meaning is extremely ob- 
scure. Our translators followed the luncearti of 
the Vulgate, and it seems probable that their ren- 
dering approximates most nearly to the true mean- 
ing. The reading of the Codex Alexandrinus is 
Set{ioBdAous, which is literally followed by the Pe- 
shito-Syriac, where the word is translated ‘darters 
with the right hand.” Lachmann adopts this read- 
ing, which appears also to have been that of the 
Arabic in Walton's Polyglot. Two hundred 8e§:- 
oAdBo: formed part of the escort which accompa- 
nied St. Paul in the night-march from Jerusalem 
to Cwsarea. They are clearly distinguished both 
from the orpari@ra:, or heavy-armed legionaries, 
who only went as far as Antipatris, and from the 
ixreis, or cavalry, who continued the journey to 
Ceesarea. As nothing is said of the return of the 
8efsoAd Bo. to Jerusalem after their arrival at Antip- 
atris, we may infer that they accompanied the cav- 
alry to Ceesarea, and this strengthens the supposi- 
tion that they were irregular light-armed troops, so 
lightly armed, indeed, as to be able to keep pace on 
the march with mounted soldiers. Meyer (Aom- 
mentar, I. 3, 8. 404, 2te Aufl.) conjectures that 
they were a particular kind of light-armed troops 
(called by the Romans Velttes, or Rorarti), proba- 
bly either javelin-men or slingers. In a passage 
quoted by the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogen- 
neta (Them. i. 1) from John of Philadelphia, they 
are distinguished both from the archers and from 
the peltasts, or targeteers, and with these are de- 
scribed as forming a body of light-armed troops, 
who in the 10th century were under the command 
of an officer called a turmarch. Grotius, however, 
was of upinion that at this late period the term 
had merely been adopted from the narrative in the 
Acts, and that the usage in the 10th century is no 
safe guide to its true meaning. Others regard 
them as body-guards of the governor, and Meursius, 
in his Glaserium Greco-bardarum, supposes them 
to have been a ki:.d of military lictors, who had 
the charge of arresting prisoners; but the great 
number (200) employed is against both these sup- 
positions. In Suidas and the Liymologicum Mag- 
Rum 9, bAag is given as the equivalent of ae 
oAdBos. The word occurs again in one of the 
Byzantine historians, Theophylactus Simocatta (iv. 
1), and is used by him of soldiers who were em- 
ployed on skirmishing duty. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the Sef:oAdBo: were light-armed trvops 
of some kind, but nothing is certainly known about 
them. W. A. W. 


nority (B. c. 290-240), in the course of the wars with 
Demetrius. 
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* SPED, Judg. v. 30 (from the A.-S. spedan) 
means “succeeded,” s. ¢. as a warrior in battle. 
The Bishops’ Bible has in that place ‘ found,”’ i. ¢ 
booty, hence literally = WB, H. 

* SPELT. [Rye] 

SPICE, SPICES. Under this head it will 


be desirable to notice the following Hebrew words, 
bdsdm, nécdth, and sammin. 


1. Basdm, besem, or bésem (aya, Dy, or 


Dy. : 7dbcpuara, Gupiduara: aromata). The 
first-named form of the Hebrew term, which occurs 
only in Cant. v. 1, “I have gathered my myrrh 
with my spice,"’ points apparently to some definite 
substance. In the other places, with the exception 
perhape of Cant. i. 13, vi. 2, the words refer more 
generally to sweet aromatic odors, the principal of 
which was that of the balsam, or balm of Gilead; 
the tree which yields this substance is now gen- 
erally admitted to be the Amyris (Balsamoden- 
dron) opobulsamum ; though it is probable that 
other species of Amyriducee are included under 
the terms. The identity of the Hebrew name 
8 


with the Arable Basham (oLih») or Balasitn 
G8 7 
( Wy) leaves no reason to doubt that the 


substances are identical. The Amyris opobalsa- 
mum was observed by Forskdél near Mecca; it was 





Balsam of Gilead (Amyris Gileadens:s). 
called by the Arabs Aduscham, i. e. “ very odor- 


ous.’’ But whether this was the same plant that 
was cultivated in the plains of Jericho, and cele- 
brated throughout the world (Pliny, H. N. xii. 
25; Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. ix. 6; Josephus, 
Ant. xv. 4, § 2; Strabo, xvi. 367; &.), it is diffi- 
cult to determine; but being a tropical plant, it 
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cannot be supposed to have grown except in the 
warm valleys of the S. of Palestine. The shrub 
mentioned by Burckhardt (Trav. p. 323) as grow- 
ing in gardens near Tiberias, and which he was 
informed was the balsam, cannot have been the 
tree in question. The A. V. never renders Bdsam 
by ‘balm '’: it gives this word as the representa- 
tive of the Hebrew ¢eert, or fzors [BALM]. The 
form Besem or Bésem, which is of frequent occur- 
rence in the O. T., may well be represented by the 
general term of ‘ pices,”’ or “sweet odors,” in ac- 
cordance with the renderings of the ILXX. and 
Vulg. The balm of Gilead tree grows in some 

of Arabia and Africa, and is seldom more 
than fifteen feet high, with straggling branches and 
scanty foliage. ‘The balsam is chiefly obtained 
from incisions in the bark, but the substance is 
procured also from the green and ripe berries. The 
balsam orchards near Jericho appear to have ex- 
isted at the time of Titus, by whose legions they 
were taken formal possession of, but no remains of 





Astragalus Tragacantha. 
this celebrated plant are now to be seen in Pales- 


tine. (See Scripture Herbal, p. 33.) 


9. Nécéth (FIND3: Ovylaya: aromata). The 
company of Ishmaelitish merchants to whom Joseph 
was sold were on their way from Gilead to Egypt, 
with their camels bearing nécith, ert [BALM], 
and Ut (ladanum) (Gen. xxxvii. 25); this same 
substance was also among the presents which Jacob 
sent to Joseph in Egypt (see Gen. xliii. 11). It is 
probable from both these passayes that nécdth, ifa 
name for some definite substance, was a product of 
Palestine, as it is named with other “ best fruits 
of the land,” the Wé in the former passage being 
the gum of the Cistus creticus, and not “ myrrh,” 
as the A. V. renders it. [MykkH.] Various 
opinions have been formed as to what nécith denotes. 
for which see Celsius, Hterod. i. 548, and Rosen- 
miiller, Schol. in Gen. (I. c.); the most probable 
explanation is that which refers the word to the 

9 oo- 
Arabic naka’at (X23), i.e. « the gum obtained 
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from the tragacanth " (Astragalus), three or four 
species of which genus are enumerated as occurring 
in Palestine; see Strand’s Flora Palestina, No. 
413-416. The gum is a natural exudation from 
the trunk and branches of the plant, which on 
being ‘‘ exposed to the air grows hard, and is formed 
either into lumps or slender pieces curled and 
winding like worms, more or less long according 
as matter offers’’ (Tournefort, Voyage, i. 59, ed. 
Lond. 1741). 


It ia uncertain whether the word (12) in 2 K. 
xx. 13; Is. xxxix. 2, denotes spice of any kind. 
The A. V. reads in the text “the house of his 
precious things,” the margin gives “ spicery,” 
which has the support of the Vulg., Aq., and Symm. 
It is clear from the passages referred to that Heze- 
kiah a house or treasury of precious and 
useful vegetable productions, and that ndcith may 
in these places denote, though perhaps uot ex- 
clusively, tragacanth gum. Keil (Comment. |. c-) 


derives the word from an unused root (S12, « im- 
plevit loculum *'), and renders it by “ treasure.” 


3. Samnim (DMSO: f3vcpa. Hdvoeuds, pwn, 
Ovulaya: suave frayrans, boni odoris, gratissimus, 
aromata). A general tern to denote those aromatic 
substances which were used in the preparation of 
the anointing oil, the incense offerings, etc. The 
root of the word, according to Gesenius, is to be 
referred to the Arabic Samm, « olfecit,” whence 
Samtm, “an odoriferous substance.’’ For more 
particular information on the various aromatic sub- 
stances mentioned in the Bible, the reader is re- 
ferred to the articles which treat of the different 
kinds : FRANKINCENSE, GALBANUM, MYRRH, 
SPIKENARD, CINNAMON, ete. 

The spices mentioned as being used by Nico- 


demus for the preparation of our Lord's body (John 


xix. 39, 40) are “ myrrh and aloes,” by which latter 
word must be understood, not the aloes of medicine 
(Awe), but the highly-scented wood of the Agzi- 
laria agalluchum (but see ALOEs, i. 71 f.). The 
enormous quantity of 100 lbs. weight of which St. 
John speaks, has excited the incredulity of some 
authors. Josephus, however, tells us that there 
were five hundred spicebearers at Herod's funeral 
(Ant. xvii. 8, § 3), and in the Talmud it is said 
that 80 Ibs. of opobalsamum were employed at the 
funeral of a certain Rabbi; still there is no reason 
to conclude that 100 lbs. weight of pure myrrh and 
aloes was consumed; the words of the Evangelist 
imply a prepiration (uiyua) in which perhaps the 
myrrh and aloes were the principal or most costly 
aromatic ingredients; again, it must be remem- 
bered that Nicodemus was a rich man, and perhaps 
was the owner of large stores of precious sub- 
stances; as a constant though timid disciple of our 
Lord, he probably did not scruple at any sacrifice 
so that he could show his respect for Him. 

W. H. 


SPIDER. The representative in the A. V. of 
the Hebrew words 'accabish and semadmith. 

1. 'Acedbish (WSADY: apdysn: aranea) oc- 
curs in Job viii. 14, where of the ungodly (A. V. 
hypocrite) it is said his «+ hope shall be cut off, and 
his trust shall be the house of an ‘accdbish,”’ and 
in Is. lix. 5, where the wicked Jews are allegorically 
suid to “ weave the web of the ‘accabish.”” There 
is no doubt of the correctness of our translation in 
rendering this word ‘spider.’ In the two pas- 
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sages quoted above, allusion is made to the fragile 
nature of the spider's web, which, though admirably 
suited to fulfill all the requirements of the animal, 
is yet most easily torn by any violence that may 
be offered to it. In the passage in Is. (/. c.), how- 
ever, there is probably allusion also to the lurking 
habits of the spider for his prey: “ The wicked 
hatch viper's eggs aud weave the spider's web . . . 
their works are works of iniquity, wasting and de- 
struction are in their paths."’ We have no infor- 
mation as to the species of Areneide that occur in 
Palestine, but doubtless this order is abundantly 
represented. ; 

2. Sémamith (FIDW : KadaBarns: stellio), 
wrongly translated by the A. V. “ spider” in Prov. 
xix. 28, the only passage where the word is found, 
has reference, it is probable, to some kind of lizard 
(Bochart, Hieroz. ii. 510). The sémdmith is men- 
tioned by Solomon as one of the four things that 
are exceeding clever, though they be little upon 
earth. « The sémamith taketh hold with her hands, 
and is in kings’ palaces." This term exists in the 
modern Greek language under the form gau:auiv- 
Gos. “Quem Greci hodie TauiduivOoy vocant, 
antique Grecia est doxadaBwrns, id est stellio— 
que vox pura Hebraica est et reperitur in Prov. 


cap. xxx. 28, SYWOIW (Salmasii Plin. Exercit. 
p- 817, b. G.). The lizard indicated is evidently 
some species of Gecko, some notice of which genus 
of animals is yiven under the article Lizanp, where 
the lefa*h was referred to the Ptyoductylus Gecko. 
The sémdmith is perhaps another species. 

W. H. 


SPIKENARD (73, nérd : ydpbSos: nardus). 
We are much indebted to the late lamented Dr. 
Royle for helping to clear up the doubts that had 
long existed as to what particular plant furnished 
the aromatic substance known as “ spikenard.’’ 
Of this substance mention is made twice in the 
0. T., namely, in Cant. i. 12, where its sweet odor 
is alluded to, and in iv. 13, 14, where it is enumer- 
ated with various other aromatic substances which 
were imported at an early age from Arabia or 
India and the far East. The ointment with which 
our Lord was anointed as He sat at meat in Simon's 
house at Bethany consisted of this precious sub- 
stance, the costliness of which may be inferred from 
the indignant surprise manifested by some of the 
Witnesses of the transaction (see Mark xiy. 3-5; 
John xii. 3-5). With this may be compared 
Horace, 4 Carm. xii. 16, 17 — 

* Nardo vina merebere. 
Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum.”’ 


Dioscorides speaks of several kinds of vdp3os, 
und gives the names of various substances which 
composed the ointment (i. 77). The Hebrew nérd/, 
according to Gesenius, is of Indian origin, and sig- 
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nifies the stalk of a plant; hence one of the Arabic. 


names given by Avicenna as the equivalent of nard 
is sunbul, « spica; "? comp. the Greek vapddoraxus, 
and our “ spikenard.”” But whatever may be the 
derivation of the Heb. T72, there is no doubt that 


sunbul is by Arabian authors used as the represent - 
ative of the Greek nardos, as Sir Wm. Jones has 


shown (Asiat. Res. ii. 416). It appears, however, | 


that this great oriental scholar was unable to obtain 
the plant from which the drug is procured, a wrong 
plant having been sent him by Roxburgh. Dr. 
Royle, when director of the E. I. Company's botanic 
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garden at Saharunpore, about 30 miles from the 
foot of the Himalayan Mountains, having ascer- 
tained that the jatamansee, one of the Hindu 
synonyms for the senbul, was annually brought 
from the mountains overhanging the Ganges and 
Jumna rivers down to the plains, purchased some 
of these fresh roots and planted them in the botanic 
garden. They produced the same plant which in 
1825 had been described by Don from specimens 
sent by Dr. Wallich from Nepal, and named by 
him Patrinia jatamansi (see the Prodromus Flore 
Nepalensis, ete., accedunt plante a Wallichio 
nuperius miss, Lond. 1825). The identity of the 
jJatamanst with the Sunbul hinde of the Arabs is 
established beyond a doubt by the form of a portion 
of the rough stem of the plant, which the Arabs 
describe as Leing like the tail of an ermine (see 
wood-cut). This plant, which has been called Nar- 





Spikenard. 
dostachys jatamansi by De Candolle, is evidently 
the kind of nardos described by Dioscorides (i. 6) 
under the name of yayyiris, t. ¢., “the Ganges 
nard.’’ Dioscorides refers especially to its having 
many shaggy (zoAuxdéuous) spikes growing from 


one root. It is very interesting to note that Dios- 
'corides gives the same locality for the plant as is 


Hi , > bd ~ > 
mentioned by Royle, ard Tivos motauov mapap- 


-~ ’ , 
peovtos tov bpovs, Tayyou KaAovmevou =e @ 
| 
and 


vera: though he is here speaking of low 
specimens, he also mentions plants obtained from 
the mountains. Wii: 
SPINNING (7116: vhbew). The notices 
of spinning in the Bible are confined to Ex. xxxy. 
25, 26; Matt. vi. 28; and Prov. xxxi. 19. The 
latter passage implies (according to the A. V.) the 
use of the same instruments which have been in 
vogue for band-spinning down to the present day, 
namely, the distaff and spindle. The distaff, how- 
ever, appears to have been dispensed with, and the 
terin @ so rendered means the spindle itself, while 
that rendered +‘ spindle’ ® represents the whirl 
(verticillus, Plin. xxxvii. 11) of the spindle, a but- 
ton or circular rim which was attixed to it, and 
cave steadiness to its circular motion. The « whirl S 
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of the Syrian women was made of amber in the 
time of Pliny (/. c.). The spindle was held per- 
pendicularly in the one hand, while the other was 
employed in drawing out the thread. The process 
is exhibited in the Egyptian paintings (Wilkinson, 
fi. 85). Spinning was the business of women, both 
among the Jews (Ex. /. c.), and for the moat part 
among the Egyptians (Wilkinson, ii. 84). 
W. L. B. 

SPIRIT, THE HOLY. In the O. T. He is 
generally called OvTON IM, or TTD FM, 
the Spirit of God, the Spirit of Jehovah; some- 
times the Holy Spirit of Jehovah, as Ps. li. 11; 
Is. Ixiii. 10, 11; or the Good Spirit of Jehovah, as 
Ps. exliii. 10; Neh. ix. 20. In the N. T. He is 
generally 7d xvedua 7d &yiow, or simply 7d xverpa, 
the Holy Spirit, the Spirit; sometimes the Spirit 
of God, of the Lord, of Jesus Christ, as in Matt. 
ill. 16; Acts v. 9; Phil. i. 19, &e. 

In accordance with what seems to be the general 
rule of Divine Revelation, that the knowledge of 
heavenly things is given more abundantly and more 
clearly in later ages, the person, attributes, and 
operations of the Holy Ghost are made known to 
us chiefly in the New Testament. And in the 
light of such later revelation, words which when 
heard by patriarchs and prophets were probably un- 
derstood imperfectly by them, become full of mean- 
ing to Christians. 

In the earliest period of Jewish history the Holy 
Spirit was revealed as codperating in the creation 
of the world (Gen. i. 2), as the Source, Giver, and 
Sustainer of life (Job xxvii. 3, xxxiii. 4; Gen. ii. 
7); as resisting (if the common interpretation be 
correct) the evil inclinations of men (Gen. vi. 3); 
as the Source of intellectual excellence (Gen. xli. 
88; Deut. xxxiv. 9); of skill in handicraft (Ex. 
xxviii. 3, xxxi. 3, xxxv. 31); of supernatural knowl- 
edge and prophetic gifts (Num. xxiv. 2); of valor 
and those qualities of mind or body which give one 
man acknowledged superiority over others (Judg. 
iii. 10, vi. 34, xi. 29, xiii. 25). 

In that period which began with Samuel, the 
effect of the Spirit coming on 8 man is described 
in the remarkable case of Saul as change of heart 
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tinued to be acknowledged by Jewish writers (Wied. 
i. 7, ix. 17; Philo, De Gigant. 5; and see Ridley, 
Moyer Lectures, Serm. ii. p. 81, &c.). 

In the N. T., both in the teaching of our Lord 
and in the narratives of the events which preceded 
his ministry and occurred in its course, the exist- 
ence and agency of the Holy Spirit are frequently 
revealed, and are mentioned in such a manner as 
shows that these facta were part of the common 
belief of the Jewish people at that time. Theirs 
was, in truth, the ancient faith, but more generally 
entertained, which looked upon prophets as inspired 
teachers, accredited by the power of working signs 
and wonders (see Nitzsch, Christl. Lehre, § 84). 
It was made plain to the understanding of the Jews 
of that age that the same Spirit who wrought of 
old amongst the people of God was still at work. 
“The Dove forsook the ark of Moses and fixed its 
dwelling in the Church of Christ’? (Bull, On Justi- 
Jication, Dias. ii. ch. xi. § 7). The gifts of mira- 
cles, prediction, and teaching, which had cast a 
fitful lustre on the times of the great Jewish 
prophets, were manifested with remarkable vigor in 
the first century after the birth of Christ. Whether 
in the course of eighteen hundred years miracles 
and predictions have altogether ceased, and, if so, 
at what definite time they ceased, are questions 
still debated among Christians. On this subject 
reference may be made to Dr. Conyers Middleton's 
Free Enquiry into the Miraculous Powers of the 
Christian Church ; Dr. Brooke’s E2amination of 
Middleton's Free Enquiry; W. Dodwell’s Letter 
to Middleton ; Bp. Douglas's Criterion ; J. H. New- 
man’s Essay on Miracles, etc. With respect to the 
gifts of teaching bestowed both in early and later 
ages, compare Neander, Planting of Christianity, 
b. iii. ch. v., with Horsley, Sermons, xiv., Potter, 
On Church Government, ch. v., and Hooker, Eccl. 
Polity, v. 72, §§ 5-8. 

The relation of the Holy Spirit to the Incarnate 
Son of God (see Oxford translation of Treatises of 
Athanasius, p. 196, note d) is a subject for reverent 
contemplation rather than precise definition. By 
the Spirit the redemption of mankind was made 
known, though imperfectly, to the prophets of old 
(2 Pet. i. 21), and throngh them to the people of 


(1 Sam. x. 6, 9), shown outwardly by pruophesying | God. And when the time for the Incarnation had 


(1 Sam. x. 10; comp. Num. xi. 25, and 1 Sain. 
xix. 20). He departs from aman whom He has 
once changed (1 Sam. xvi. 14). His departure is 
the departure of God (xvi. 14, xviii. 12, xxviii. 15). 
Ilis presence is the presence of God (xvi. 13, xviii. 
12). In the period of the Kingdom the operation 
of the Spirit was recognized chiefly in the inspira- 
tion of the prophets (see Witsius, Miscellanea Sa- 
era, lib. i; J. Smith's Select Discourses, p. 6, 
Of Prophecy: Knobel, Prophetiamus der He- 
birder). Separated more or less from the common 
vecupations of men to a lite of special religious 
exercise (Ip. Lull's Sermons, x. p. 187. ed. 1840), 
they were sometimes workers of miracles, always 
foretellers of future events, and guides and advisers 
of the social and political lite of the people who 
were contemporary with them (2 K. ii. 9; 2 Chr. 
xxiv. 20; Neh. ix. 30, &c.). In their writings are 
found abundant predictions of the ordinary opera- 
tions of the Spirit which were to be most frequent 
in later times, by which holiness, justice, peace, and 
consolation were to be spread throughout the world 
(Ie. xi. 2, xlii. 1, Ixi. 1, &e.). 

Even after the closing of the canon of the O. T. 


arrived, the miraculous conception of the Redeemer 
(Matt. i. 18) was the work of the Spirit; by the 
Spirit He was anointed in the womb or at baptism 
(Acts x. 38; ef. Pearson, On the Creed, Art. ii. 
p. 126, ed. Oxon. 1843); and the gradusl growth 
of his perfect human nature was in the Spirit 
(Luke ii. 40, 52). A visible sign from heaven 
showed the Spirit descending on and abiding with 
Christ, whom He thenceforth filled and Jed (Luke 
iv. 1), cooperating with Christ in his miracles 
(Matt. xii. 18). The multitude of disciples are 
taught to pray for and expect the Spirit as the best 
and greatest boon they can seek (Luke xi. 13). 
He inspires with miraculous powers the first 
teachers whom Christ sends forth, and He is re- 
peatedly promised and given by Christ to the 
Apostles (Matt. x. 20, xii. 28; John xiv. 16, xx. 
22; Acts i. 8). 

Perhaps it was in order to correct the grossly 
. defective conceptions of the Holy Spirit which 
| prevailed counnonly among the peuple, and to teach 
ithem that this is the most awful possession of the 
heirs of the kingdom of heaven, that our Lord 
himself pronounced the strong condenination of 


the presence of the Holy Spirit in the world con-| blasphemers of the Holy Ghost (Matt. xii, 31). 
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‘This has roused in every age the susceptibility of 
tender consciences, and has caused much inquiry to 
be made as to the specific character of the sin so 
denounced, and of the human actions which fall 
under so terrible a ban. On the one hand it is 
argued that uo one now occupies the exact position 
of the Pharisees whom our Lord condemned, for 
they had not entered into covenant with the Holy 
Spirit by baptisin; they did not merely disobey 
the Spirit, but blasphemously attributed his works 
to the devil; they resisted not merely an inward 
motion but an outward call, supported by the evi- 
dence of miracles wrougiit before their eyes. On 
the other hand, a morbid conscience is prone to 
apprehend the unpardonable sin in every, even un- 
inteutional, resistance of an inward motion which 
may proceed from the Spirit. his subject is re- 
ferred to in Article XVI. of the Church of Eng- 
land, and is discussed by Burnet, Beveridge, and 
Harold Browne, in their A2positeens of the Arti- 
cles. It occupies the greater part of Athanasius’ 
Fourth Epistle to Serapwon, cc. 8-22 (sometimes 
printed separately as a Treatise on Matt. xii. 31). 
See also Augustine, Ap. ad Rum. Expositw in- 
chuata, §§ 14-23, tom. iii. pt. 2, p. 933. Also 
Odo Cameracensis (A. D. 1113), De Blasphemia in 
Sp. Sanctum, in Migne's Patrologia Lat. vol. 163; 
J. Denison (A. D, 1611), The Sin against the Holy 
Ghost; Waterland’s Sermons, xxvii. in Works, 
vol. v. p. 706; Jackson, On the Creed, bk. viii, ch. 
iii. p. 770. 

But the Ascension of our Lord is marked (Eph. 
iv. 8; Jolin vii. 39, &c.) as the commencement of 
a new period in the history of the inspiration of 
men by the Holy Ghost. The interval between 
that event and the end of the world is often de- 
scribed as the Lispensation of the Spirit. It was 
not merely (as Didymus Alex. De Trinitate, iii. 
34, p. 431, and others have suggested) that the 
knowledue of the Spirit's operations became more 
general among mankjnd. It cannot be allowed 
(though Bp. Heber, Lectures, vill. 514 and vii. 
488, and Warburton have maintained it) that the 
Holy Spirit has sufficiently redeemed his gracious 
promise to every succeeding age of Christians only 
by presenting us with the New ‘Testament. Some- 
thing more was promised, and continues to be 
given. Under the old dispensation the gifts of the 
Holy Spirit were uncovenanted, not universal, in- 
termittent, chiefly external. All this was changed. 
Our Lord. by ordaining (Matt. xxviii. 19) that 
every Christian should be baptized in the name of 
the Holy Ghost, indicated at once the absolute ne- 
ceasity from that time forth of a personal connec- 
tion of every believer with the Spirit; and (in John 
xvi. 7-13) He declares the internal character of the 
Spirit’s work, and (in John xiv. 16, 17, &c.) his 
permanent stay. And subsequently the Spirit's: 
operations under the new dispensation are authori- 
tatively announced as universal and internal in two 
remarkable passages (Acts ii. 16-21; Heb. viii. 
8-12). he different relations of the Spirit to 
believers severally under the old and new dispensa- 
tion are described by St. Paul under the images of 
& master to a servant, and a father to a son (Roin. 
viii. 15); so much deeper and more intimate is the 
union, so much higher the position (Matt. xi. 11) 
of a believer, in the later stage than in the earlier | 
(see J. G. Walchius, Miscellanea Sacra, p. 763, 
De Spiritu Adoptionis, and the opinions collected 
in note H in Hare's Mission of the Comforter, 
vol. ii. p. 433). The rite of imposition of hands, 
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not only on teachers, but also on ordinary Chris- 
tians, which has been used in the Apostolic (Acts 
vi. 6, xiii. 3, xix. 6, &c.) and in all subsequent 
ages, is a testimony borne by those who come un- 
der the new dispensation to their belief of the 
reality, permanence, and universality of the gift of 
the Spirit. 

Under the Christian dispensation it appears to 
be the oftice of the Holy Ghost to enter into and 
dwell .within every believer (Rom. viii. 9, 11; 1 
John iii. 24). By Him the work of Redemption is 
(so to speak) appropriated and carried out to its 
completion in the case of every one of the elect 
people of God. ‘To believe, to profess sincerely 
the Christian faith, and to walk as a Christian, are 
his gifts (2 Cor. iv. 13; 1 Cor. xii. 3; Gal. v. 18) 
to each person severally; not only does Ile bestow 
the power and faculty of acting, but He concurs 
(1 Cor. iii. 9; Phil. ii. 13) in every particular ac- 
tion so far as it is good (see South’s Sermons, 
xxxv., vol. il. p. 292). His inspiration brings the 
true knowledye of all things (1 Johu ii. 27). He 
unites the whole multitude of believers into one 
regularly organized body (1 Cor. xii., and Eph. 
iv. 4-16). He is not only the source of light to 
us on earth (2 Cor. iii. 6; Rom. viii. 2), but also 
the power by whom God raises us from the dead 
(Rom. viii. 11). All Scripture, by which men in 
every sliccessive generation are instructed and made 
wise unto salvation, is inspired by Him (Eph. iii. 
6; 2 Tim. iii. 16; 2 Pet. i. 21); He couperates 
with suppliants in the utterance of every effectual 
prayer that ascends on high (Eph. ii. 18, vi. 18; 
Rom. viii. 26); He strengthens (Eph. iii. 16), 
sanctifies (2 Thes. ii. 13), and seals the souls of 
men unto the day of completed redemption (Lph. 
i. 13, iv. 30). 

That this work of the Spirit is a real work, and 

not a mere imagination of enthusiasts, may be 
shown (1) from the words of Scripture to which 
reference has been made, which are too definite and 
clear to be explained away by any such hypothesis; 
(2) by the experience of intelligent Christians in 
every age, who are ready to specify the marks and 
tokens of his operation in themselves, and even to 
describe the manner in which they believe He 
works, on which see Barrow’s Sermons, Ixxvii. and 
Ixxviii., towards the end; Waterland’s Sermons, 
xxvi., vol. v. p. 686; (3) by the superiority of 
Christian nations over heathen nations, in the 
possession of those characteristic qualities which are 
gifts of the Spirit, in the establishment of such 
customs, habits, and laws as are agreeable thereto, 
and in the exercise of an enlightening and purify- 
ing influence in the world. Christianity and civ- 
ilization are never far asunder: those nations which 
are now eminent in power and knowledge are all to 
be found within the pale of Christendom, not in- 
deed free from national vices, yet on the whole 
manifestly superior both to contemporary unbe- 
lievers and to Paganism in its ancient palmy days. 
(See Hare's Mission of the Comfurter, Serm. 6, 
vol. i. p. 202; Porteus on the Beneficial Affects of 
Christianity on the Temporal Concerns of Man- 
kind, in Works, vol. vi. pp. 375-460.) 

It has been inferred from various passages of 
Scripture that the operations of the Holy Spirit 
are not limited to those persons who either by cir- 
cumcision or by baptism have entered into covenant 
with God. Abimelech (Gen. xx. 3), Melchizedek 
(xiv. 18), Jethro (Ex. xviii. 12), Balaam (Num 
xxii. 9), and Job in the O. T.; and the Magi 
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(Matt. ii. 12) and the case of Cornelius, with the fluence or power of the Deity. It must suffice in 
declaration of St. Peter (Acts x. 35) thereon, are | this article to give the principal texts of Scripture 
instances showing that the Holy Spirit bestowed | in which these erroneous opinions are contradicted, 
his gifts of knowledge and holiness in some degree | and to refer to the principal works in which they 
even among heathen nations; and if we may go| are discussed at length, The documents in which 
beyond the attestation of Scripture, it might be| various existing communities of Christians have 
argued from the virtuous actions of some heathens, | stated their belief are specified by G. B. Winer 
from their ascription of whatever good was in them | (Cumparatire Darstellung des Lehrbegriffs, ete., 
to the influence of a present Deity (see the refer-| pp. 41 and 80). 
ences in Heber's Lectures, vi. 446), and from their| The Divinity of the Holy Ghost is proved by 
tenacious preservation of the rite of animal sacri-| the fact that He is called God. Compare 1 Sam. 
fice, that the Spirit whose name they knew not | xvi. 13 with xviii. 12; Acts v. 3 with v. 4; 2 Cor. 
must have girded them, and still girds such as they | iii. 17 with Ex. xxxiv. 34; Acts xxviii. 25 with Is. 
were, with secret blessedness. vi. 8; Matt. xii. 28 with Luke xi. 20; 1 Cor. iii. 
Thus far it has been attempted to sketch briefly | 16 with vi. 19. ‘The attributes of God are ascribed 
the work of the Holy Spirit among men in all ages|to Him. He creates, works miracles, inspires 
as it is revealed to us in the Bible. But after the | prophets, is the Source of holiness (see above), is 
closing of the canon of the N. T. the religious; everlasting ([leb. ix. 14), onmipresent, and omnis- 
subtilty of oriental Christians Jed them to scru-| cient (I’s. exxxix. 7; and 1 Cor. ii. 10). 
tinize, with the most intense accuracy, the words; ‘The personality of the Holy Ghost is shown by 
in which (od has, incidentally as it were, revealed | the actions ascribed to Him. He hears and speaks 
to us something of the mystery of the Being of | (John xvi. 13; Acts x. 19, xiii. 2, &c.). He wills 
the Holy Ghost. It would be vain now to con-|and acts on his decision (1 Cor. xii. 11). He 
demn the superfluous and irreverent curiosity with | chooses and directs a certain course of action (Acts 
which these researches were suetimes prosecuted, | xv. 28). He knows (1 Cor. ii. 11). He teaches 
and the scandalous contentions which they caused. | (John xiv. 26). He intercedes (Kom. viii. 26). 
The result of them was the formation and general; The texts 2 Thes. iii. 5, and 1 Thes. iii. 12, 13, 
acceptance of certain statements as inferences from , are quoted against those who confound the three 
Holy Scripture which took their place in the estab-: persons of the Godhead. 
lished creeds and in the teaching of the Fathers; ‘Ihe procession of the Holy Ghost from the 
of the Church, and which the great body of Chris-| Father is shown from John xiv. 26, xv. 26, &e. 
tians throuzhout the world continue to adhere to,| The tenet of the Western Church that He pro- 
and to guard with more or less vigilance. ceeds from the Son is grounded on John xv. 26, 
The Sadduoees are sometimes mentioned as pre-| xvi. 7; Rom. viii. 9; Gal. iv. 6; Phil. i. 19; 1 
ceding any professed Christians in denying the per-| Pet. i. 11; and on the action of our Lord recorded 
sonal existence of the Holy Ghost. Such was the; by St. John xx. 22. The history of the long and 
inference of Epiphanius (//eres. xli.), Gregory Na- | important controversy on this point has been writ- 
zianzen (Oruttv, xxxi. § 5, p. 558, ed. Ken.), and| ten by Ptaff, by J. G. Walchius, Histuria Contro- 
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others, from the testimony of St. Luke (Acts xxiii. | rersia de Processione, 1751, and by Neale, History 
8). But it may be doubted whether the error of | of the Lastern Church, ii. 1093. ~ 

the Sadducees did not rather consist in asserting a| Besides the Lapositions of the Thirty-nine Arti- 
corporeal Deity. Passing over this, in the first | cles referred to above, and Pearson, On the Creed, 
youthful age of the Church, when, as Neander ob-| art. viii., the work of Barrow (De Spirits Sancto) 
serves (Ch. Hist. ii. 327, Bohn's ed.), the power | contains an excellent summary of the various here- 
of the Holy Spirit was so mightily felt as a new) sies and their confutation. The following works 
creative, transforming principle of life, the knowl-|may be consulted for more detailed discussion: 
edge of this Spirit, as identical with the Essence} Athanasius, Apistele /V. ad Serajienem; Didy- 
of God, was not so thoroughly and distinctly im-| mus Alex. De Spiritu Sancto; Basil the Great, 
pressed on the understanding of Christians. Simon| Ve Sptritu Sanctov, and Adversus Kunomium ; 
Magus, the Montanists, and the Manicheans, are | Gregory Nazianzen, Orationes de Theologian ; Greg- 
said to have imagined that the promised Comforter | ory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, lib. xiii-; Am- 
was personified in certain human beings. ‘The lan-| brose, De Spirits Sancto, lib. iii.; Augustine, 
guage of some of the primitive Fathers, though its | Contra Maximinum, and De Trinitate ; Paschasius 
deficiencies have heen greatly exaggerated, occa-| Diaconus, De Spirttu Sencto; Isidorus, Hisp. 
sionally comes short of a full and complete ac- | £¢ymologia, vii. 3, De Spiritu Suncto; Ratramnus 
knowledginent of the Divinity of the Spirit. Their | Corbeiensis, Contra Grecorum, ete., lib. iv.; Al 
opinions are given in their own words, with much /cuin, P. Damian, and Anselm, De Processione ; 
valuable criticism, in Dr. Burton's Testimonies of | Aquinas, Sua. Theol. i. 36-43; Owen, Treatise 
the Ante-Nicene Futhers to the Doctrine of the’ on the Holy Spirit; J. Howe, Office and Works 
Trinity and the Divinity of the Holy Ghost (1831). | of the Holy Spirit; W. Clagett, On the Opera- 
Valentinus believed that the Holy Spirit was an; Gens of the Spirit, 1678; M. Hole, On the Giysis and 
anyel. ‘The Sabellians denied that Ile was a dis- | Graces of the If. S.; Bp. Warburton, Doctrine of 
tinct Person from the Father and the Son. Kuno-! Grace; Gl. Ridley, Moyer Lectures on the Divin- 
mius, with the Anonmeans and the Arians, regarded | tly and Operations of the H. S., 1742: 8. Ogden, 
Him as a created Being. Macedonius, with his! Sermons, pp. 157-176; Faber, Practical Treatise 
followers the Pneumatomachi, also denied his Di-! on the Ordinary Operations of the H. S., 1813; Bp. 
vinity, and reyarded Him as a created Being at-| Heber, Bampton Lectures on (he Persunulity and 
tending on the Son. His procession frum the Son! Office of the Comforter, 1816; Archd. Hare, Mis 
ag well as from the Father was the great point of | son of the Comforter, 1846. W. T. B. 
controversy in the Middle Ages. In modern times} = Though this subject hardly comes within the 
the Socinians and Spinoza have altogether denied | proper scope of the Dictionary, a few references 
tbe Personality, and bave regarded Him as an in-| may be added to writers of different theological 
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achools. F. A. Lampe, Diss. 1.-VII. de Spiritu 
sancto, Brem. 1728-29, 4to. Lardner, First Post- 
script to his Letter on the Logos ( Works, x. 117- 
169, ed. 1829). (Henry Ware,) Use and Meaning 
of the Phrase ** Holy Spirit,” in the Christ. Dis- 
cyte (Boston) for July, 1819, i. 260 ff Biichs- 
enschiitz, Lt doctrine de C Esprit de Diew selon 
fAnc. et Nouv. Test., Strasb. 1840. C. F. Fritz- 
ache, De Sjnritu sancto Comm. dogm. et exeget., 
4 pt. Hale, 1840 ff, reprinted in his Nora Opusc. 
Acad. (1846), pp. 233-337. K. F. Kahnis, Die 
Lehre rom heiligen Geiste, let Theil, Halle, 1847. 
(Anon.,) Die biblische Bedeutung des Wortes Geist, 
Giessen, 1862 (263 pp.). Kleinert, Zur alttest. 
Lehre vom Geiste Gottes, in the Jahré. f. deutsche 
Theol., 1867, pp. 3-59. J. B. Walker, The Doc- 
trine of the Holy Spirit, Chicago, 1869. Art. 
wyevua ‘in Cremer's Bibl.-theol. Worterb. der 
neutest. Grdcital (1866), and C. L. W. Grimm's 
Lez. Gr.- Lat. in Libros N. 7. (1868). See also 
Von Coelln, Biblische Theologie (1836), i. 131 fF, 
456 ff., ii. 97 ff., 256 ff.; Neander, Hast. of Chris- 
tian Doymas, i. 171 ff, 303 ff, Ryland's trans. 
(Bohn): Hagenbach's Hist. of Doctrines, §§ 44. 
93; and the other well-known works on Kiblical 
and dogmatic theology. A. 


* SPOIL, as a verb = despoil or plunder (Gen. 
xxxiv. 27, 20: Ex. iii. 22; Col. ii. 8, &c.), like 
spoltare in Latin. H. 

* SPOILER = plunderer (Judy. ii. 14; Jer. 
vi. 26, vii. 12, &c.).  [Spom.] H. 

SPONGE (oerdyyos: spengia) is mentioned 
only in the N. T. in those passages which relate 
the incident of “a sponge filled with vineyar and 
put on a reed’’ (Matt. xxvii. 48; Mark xv. 36), 
or “on hyssop’’ (John xix. 29), being offered to 
our Lord on the cross. The commercial value of 
the sponge was known from very early times; and 
although there appears to be no notice of it in the 
O. T., yet it is probable that it was used by the 
ancient Liebrews, who could readily have obtained 
it yood fron: the Mediterranean. Aristotle men- 
tions several kinds, and carefully notices those 
which were useful for economic purposes (//ist. 
Anim. v. 14). His speculations on the nature of 
the sponge are very interesting. W.H. . 

SPOUSE. [MARRIAGE.] 

STA’CHYS (2rdyus [ear of corn]: Stachya). 
A Christian at Rome, saluted by St. Paul in the 
Epistle to the Romans (xvi. 9). The name is 
Greek. According to a tradition recorded by 
Nicephorns Callistus (//. #. viii. 6) he was ap- 
pointed bishop of Byzantium by St. Andrew, held 
the office for sixteen years, and was succeeded by 
Onesiuius. 


* STALL. (Crip; Mancer.] 


STACTE (FOI, nalaf: oraxrh: stacte), the 
name of one of the sweet spices which composed 
the holy incense (see Ex. xxx. 34). The Hebrew 
word occurs once again (Job xxxvi. 27), where it 
is used to denote simply “a drop” of water. For 
the various opinions as to what substance is in- 
tended by nitif, see Celsius (/fierob. i. 529): 


Rosenmiiller (Bib. Bot. p. 164) identifies the nilaf 


with the gum of the storax tree (Styraz officinale); 
the LAX. oraxcrh (from ord(w, “to drop”’) is 
the exact translation of the Hebrew word. Now 
Dioscorides describes two kinds of oraxrh: one 
is the fresh gum of the myrrh tree (Balsamo- 
dendron myrrha) mixed with water and squeezed 
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out through & press (i. 74); the other kind, which 
he calls, from the manner in which it is prepared, 
oxwAnkirns orvpag, denotes the resin of the 
sturax adulterated with wax and fat. The true 
stacte of the Greek writers points to the distillation 
from the myrrh tree, of which, according to The- 
ophrastus (/'r. iv. 29, ed. Schneider), both a nat- 
ural and an artificial kind were known; this is the 


mor déror (YVYY AND) of Ex. xxx. 23. Perhaps 
the ndtaf’ denotes the steruz gum; but all that 
ig positively known is that it siynifies an odorous 
distillation from some plant. For sume account of 
the styrax tree see under PuPLAR. W. H. 


* STAFF. [Screprre.] 
* STAIRS, Neh. iii. 15; Acts xxi. 35. 
RUSALEM, Vol. ii. p. 1331 6.) 


STANDARDS. [Essicy.] 
* STARGAZERS. [Mac1; and see the 


next article. ] 


STAR OF THE WISE MEN. Until the 
last few years the interpretation of St. Matt. ii. 
1-12, by theologians in general, coincided in the 
main with that which would be given to it by any 
person of ordinary intelligence who read the ac- 
count with due attention. Some supernatural light 
resembling a star had appeared in some country 
(possibly Persia) far to the east of Jerusalem, to 
men who were versed in the study of celestial 
phenomena, conveying to their minds a supernat- 
ural impulse to repair to Jerusalem, where they 
would find a new-born king. It- supposed them 
to be followers, and possibly priests, of the Zend 
religion, whereby they were led to expect a Re- 
deemer in the person of the Jewish infant. On 
arriving at Jerusalem, after diligent inquiry and 
consultation with the priests and learned men who 
could naturally best infurm them, they are directed 
to proceed to Hethlehem. ‘The star which they 
had seen in the east reappeared to them and pre- 
ceded them (wpojyer avrous), until it took up its 
station over the place where the young child was 
(ews EAOwy dorddn éexdvw ov hy 1d waidloy). 
The whole matter, that is, was supernatural ; 
forming a portion of that divine prearrangement, 
whereby, in bis deep humiliation among men, the 
child Jesus was honored and acknowledyed by the 
Father, as his beloved Son in whom He waa well 
pleased. Thus the lowly shepherds who kept their 
nightly watch on the hills near to Bethlehem, 
tovether with all that remained of the highest and 
best philosophy of the East, are alike the par- 
takers and the witnesses of the glory of Him who 
was ‘horn in the city of David, a Saviour which 
is Christ the Lord." Such is substantially the 
account which, until the earlier part of the present 
century would have been given by orthodox divines, 
of the Star of the Mavi. Latterly, however, a 
very different opinion has gradually become prev- 
alent upon the subject. The star has been dis- 
placed from the category of the supernatural, and 
has been referred to the ordinary astronomical 
phenomenon of a conjunction of the planets Jupiter 
and Saturn. The idea originated with Kepler, 
who, among many other brilliant but untenable 
fancies, supposed that if he could identify a con- 
junction of the above-named planets with the Star 
of Bethlehem, he would thereby be able to de- 
termine, on the basis of certainty. the very ditticult 
and obscure point of the Aunus Domini. Kepler's 
suggestion was worked out with great care and no 
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very great inaccuracy by Dr. Ideler of Berlin, and 
the results of his calculations certainly do, on the 
first impression, seem to show a very specious ac- 
cordance with the phenomena of the star in ques- 
tion. We purpose, then, in the first place, to state 
what celestial phenomena did occur with reference 
to the planets Jupiter and Saturn, at a date as- 
suredly not very distant from the time of our 
Saviour's birth; and then to examine how far they 
fulfill, or fail to fulfill, the conditions required by 
the narrative in St. Matthew. 

In the month of May, B. c. 7, a conjunction of 
the planets Jupiter and Saturn occurred, not far 
fron: the first point of Aries, the planets rising in 
Chaldwa about 34 hours before the sun. It is 
said that on astrological grounds such a conjunc- 
tion could not fail to excite the attention of men 
like the Magi, and that in consequence partly of 
their knowledge of Balaam’s prophecy, and_ partly 
from the uneasy persuasion then said to be prev- 
alent that some great one was to be born in the 
Fast, these Magi commenced their journey to Jeru- 
salem. Supposing them to have set out at the 
end of May B. c. 7 upon a journey for which the 
circumstances will be seen to require at least seven 
months, the planets were oheerved to separate slowly 
until the end of July, when their motions becom- 
ing retrograde, they again came into conjunction 
by the end of September. At that time there can 
be no doubt Jupiter would present to astronomers, 
especially in so clear an atmosphere,? a magnificent 
spectacle. It was then at ita most brilliant appa- 
rition, for it was at its nearest appruach both to 
the sun and to the earth. Not far from it would 
be seen its duller and much less conspicuous com- 
panion Satum. This glorious spectacle continued 
almost unaltered for several days, when the planets | age 
again slowly separated, then came to a halt, when, 
by reassuming a direct motion, Jupiter again ap- 
preached to a conjunction for the third time with 
Saturn, just as the Magi may be supposed to have 
entered the Holy City. And, to complete the fasci- 
nation of the tale, about an hour and a half after 
sunset, the two planets might be seen from Jeru- 
salem, hanging as it were in the meridian, and 
suspended over Bethlehem in the distance. ‘These 
celestial phenomena thus described are, it will be 
seen, beyond the reach of question, and at the first 
impression they assuredly appear to fulfill the con- 
ditions of the Star of the Magi. 

The first circumstance which created a suspicion 
to the contrary, arose from an exaggeration, unac- 
countable for any man having a claim to be ranked 
among astronomers, on the part of Dr. Ideler him- 
self, who described the two planets as wearing the 
appearance of one bright but diffused light fo per- 
suns having weak eyes. “So dase ftir ein 
schwnches Auge der eine Planet faust in den Zer- 
streuunyskreis des andern trat, mithin beide als ein 
einziger Stern erschetnen konnten,” p. 407, vol. ii. 
Not only is this imperfect evesight inflicted upon 
the Magi, but it is quite certain that had they 

any remains of eyesivht at all, they could 
not have failed to see, not a sinule star, but two 
planets, at the very considerable distance of double 
the moon's apparent diameter. Had they been 
even twenty times closer, the duplicity of the two 
stars must have been apparent: Saturn, moreover, 


@ The atmosphere in parts of Persia is ro trans- 
parent that the Magi may have seen the satellites of 
Jupiter with their naked eyes. 
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rather confusing than adding to the brilliance of his 
companion. This forced blending of the two lighte 
into one by Ideler was still further improved by 
Dean Alford, in the first edition of his very valu- 
able and suggestive Greek Testament, who indeed 
restores ordinary sight to the Magi, but represents 
the planets as forming a single star of surpassing 
brightness, although they were certainly at more 
than double the distance of the sun's apparent 
diameter. Exagyerations of this description in- 
duced the writer of this article to undertake the 
very formidable labor of calculating afresh an ephesm- 
eris of the planets Jupiter and Saturn, and of 
the sun, from May to December p. c. 7. The re- 
sult was to confirm the fact of there being three 
conjunctions during the above period, though some- 
what to modify the dates assigned to them by Dr. 
Ideler. Similar results, also, have been obtained 
by Encke, and the December conjunction has been 
confirmed by the Astronomer-Royal; no celestial 
phenomena, therefore, of ancient date are so cer- 
tainly ascertained as the conjunctions in question. 
We shall now proceed to exaniine to what extent, 
or, as it will be seen, to how slight an extent the 
December conjunction fulfills the conditions of the 
narrative of St. Matthew. .We can hardly avoid 
a feeling of regret at the dissipation of so fascinating 
an illusion: but we are in quest of the truth, rather 
than of a picture, however beautiful. 

(a.) The writer must confess himself profoundly 
ignorant of any system of astrology; but supposing 
that some system did exist, it nevertheless is incon- 
ceivable that solely on the ground of astroloyical 
reasons men wold be induced to undertake a seven 
months’ journey. And as to the widely-spread 
and prevalent expectation of some powerful person- 

about to show himself in the East, the fact of 
a existence depends on the testimony of Tacitus, 
Suetonius, and Josephus. But it ought to be very 
carefully observed that all these writers speak of this 
expectation as applying to Vespasian, in A. v. 69, 
which date was seventy-five years, or two genera. 
tions after the conjunctions in question! The well- 
known and often quoted words of Tacitus are “eo 
ipso tempore; ’’ of Suetonius, “eo tempore; of 
Josephus, “‘ xara rTdy apd éxetvov: ” all pointing 
to A. D. 69, and not to B.c. 7. Seeing, then, that 
these writers refer to no general uneasy expectation 
as prevailing in B. Cc. 7, it can have formed no 
reason for the departure of the Magi. And, further- 
more, it is quite certain that in the February of B. 
c. 66 (Pritchard, in 7rans. R. Ast. Suc. vol. xxv.), 
a conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn occurred in 
the constellation Pisces, closer than the one on 
December 4, B. c. 7. If, therefore, astrological 
reasons alone impelled the Mayi to journey to Jerv- 
salem in the latter instance, similar considerations 
would have impelled their fathers to take the same 
journey fifty-vine years before. 

(6.) But even supposing the Magi did undertake 
the journey at the time in question, it seems impos. 
sible that the conjunction of December, B. Cc. 7 can 
on any reasonable grounds be considered as fulfill- 
ing the conditions in St. Matt. ii. 9. ‘The circum- 
stances are as follows: On December 4, the sun set 
at Jerusalem) at 5 p.m. Supposing the Magi to 
have then commenced their journey to Bethlehem, 
they would first see Jupiter and his dull and some- 
what distant companion 1} hour distant from the 
meridian, in a S. E. direction, and decidedly to the 
east of Bethlehem. By the time they came to 
Rachel's tomb (see Kobinson’s Bibl. Res. ii. 568) 
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the planets would be due south of them, on the 
neridian, and no longer over the hill of Bethlehem 
(see the maps of Van de Velde and of Tobler), for 
that village (see Robinson, as above) bears from 
Rachel's tomb S. 5° E. -+ 8° declension = S. 13° 
E. The road then takes a turn to the east, and 
ascends the hill near to its western extremity; the 
planets therefore would now be on their right hands, 
and a little behind them: the “star,” therefore, 
ceased altogether to go ‘before them’ as a guide. 
Arrived on the hill and in the village, it became 
physically impoasible for the star to stand over any 
house whatever close to them, seeing that it was 
now visible far away beyond the hill to the west, 
and far off in the heavens at an altitude of 57°. As 
they advanced, the star would of necessity recede, 
and under no circumstances could it be said to 
stand ‘“‘over”’ (‘* dwdyw’’) any house, unless at 
the distance of miles from the place where they 
were. Thus the two heavenly bodies altogether fuil 
to fulfill either of the conditions implied in the 
words ‘‘ rpoj-yey avrovs’’ or ** dordén éxdyw.” 
A star, if vertical, would appear to stund over any 
houge or object to which a spectator might chance 
to be near; but a star at an altitude of 57° could 
appear to stand over no house or object in the 
immediate neighborhood of the observer. It is 
scarcely necessary to add that if the Magi had left 
the Jaffa Gate before sunset, they would not have 
seen the planets at the outset; and if they had left 
Jerusalem later, the “star’’ would have been a 
more useless guide than before. Thus the beauti- 
ful phantasm of Kepler and Ideler, which has fasci- 
nated so many writers, vanishes before the more 
perfect daylight of investigation. 

A modern writer of great ability (Dr. Words- 
worth) has suggested the antithesis to Kepler's 
speculation regarding the star of the Magi, namely, 
that the star was visible to the Magi alone. It is 
diffcult to see what is gained or explained by the 
hypothesis. The song of the multitude of the 
heavenly host was published abroad in Bethlehem ; 
the journey of the Magi thither was no secret whis- 
pered in a corner. Why, then, should the heavenly 
light, standing as a beacon of glory over the place 
where the young child was, be concealed from all 
eves but theirs, and form no part in that series of 
wonders which the Virgin Mother kept and pon- 
dered in her heart ? % 

The original authorities on this question are 
Kepler, De Jesu Christi rero anno nataltto, Frank- 
furt, 1614; Ideler, Handbuch der Chronologie, ii. 
398; Pritchard, Memoirs of Royal Ast. Society, 
vol. xxv. ‘ C. P. 

* See The Wise Men of the East, etc. (by F. W. 
Upham, LL. D.), N. Y., 1869, 12mo. A. 

STATER (orarfp: stater: A. V. “a piece 
of money; ”’ margin, “ stater "’). 

1. The term stater, from fo-rnus, is held to sig- 
nify a coin of a certain weight, but perhaps means 
a standard coin. It is not restricted by the Greeks 
to a single denomination, but is applied to standard 
coins of gold, electrum, and silver. The gold staters 
were didrachms of the later Pheenician and the 
Attic talents, which, in this denomination, differ 
only about four yrains troy. Of the former talent 
were the Daric staters or Darics (crarjjpes Aapeiol, 
Aapeixol), the famous Persian gold pieces, and those 





@ It has been supposed by some ancient and modern 
commentators that the civil tribute is here referred to; 
but by this explanation the force of our Lord's reason 
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of Croesus (Kpoicetor), of the latter, the stater of 
Athens. The electrum staters were coined by the 
Greek towns on the west coast of Asia Minor; the 
most famous were those of Cyzicus (oraripes 
Ku(icnvol, Ku€innvol), which weigh about 248 
grains. They are of gold and silver mixed, in the 
proportion, according to ancient authority — for we 
believe these rare cuins have not been analyzed — 
of three parts of gold to one of silver. The gold 
was alone reckoned in the value, for it is said that 
one of these coins was equal to 28 Athenian silver 
drachms, while the Athenian gold stater, weighing 
about 132 grains, was equal to 20 (20: 132: : 28: 
184-++ or 3 of a Cyzicene stater). This stater was 
thus of 184+ grains, and equivalent to a didrachm 
of the Zvinetan talent. Thus far the stater is al- 
wavs @ didrachm. In silver, however, the term is 
applied to the tetradrachm of Athens, which was 
of the weight of two gold staters of the same cur- 
rency. ‘There can therefore be no doubt that the 
name stater was applied to the standard denomina- 
tion of both metals, and does not positively imply 
either a didrachm or a tetradrachm. 


2. In the N. T. the stater is once mentioned, in 
the narrative of the miracle of the sacred tribute- 
money. At Capernaum the receivers of the di- 
drachins (of ra didpaxua AauBdvovres) asked | 
St. Peter whether his master paid the didrachwns. 
The didrachm refers to the yearly tribute paid by 
every Hebrew into the treasury of the Temple. 
The sum was half a shekel, called by the LXX. 73 
fusov tov bidpdypyou. The plain inference would 
therefore be, that the receivers of sacred tribute 
took their name from the ordinary coin or weight of 
metal, the shekel, of which each person paid half. 
But it has been supposed that as the coined equiva- 

ilent of this didrachm at the period of the Evangel- 
| ist was a tetradrachm, and the payment of each 
| person was therefore a current didrachm [of ac- 
count], the term here applies to single payments of 
didrachms. ‘This opinion would appear to receive 
some support from the statement of Josephus, that 
Vespasian fixed a yearly tax of two drachms on 
the Jews instead of that they had formerly paid 
into the treasury of the Temple (8. J. vii. 6, § 6). 
But this passage loses ite furce when we remember 
that the common current silver coin in Palestine at 
the time of Vespasian, and that in which the civil 
tribute was paid, was the denarius, the tribute. 
money, then equivalent to the debased Attic drachm. 
It seems also most unlikely that the use of the term 
didrachm should have so remarkably changed in the 
interval between the date of the LXX. translation 
of the Pentateuch and that of the writing of St. 
Matthew's Gospel. To return to the narrative. 
St. Peter was commanded to take up a fish which 
should be found to contain a stater, which he was 
tw pay to the collectors of tribute for our Lord and 
himself (Matt. xvii. 24-27). The stater must here 
mean a silver tetradruchm; and the only tetra- 
drachnis then current in Palestine were of the same 
weight as the Hebrew shekel. And it is observable, 
in confirmation of the minute accuracy of the Evan- 
\welist, that at this period the silver currency in 
Palestine consisted of Greek imperial tetradrachins, 
or staters, and Roman denarii of a quarter their 
value, didrachms having fallen into disuse. Had 
two didrachms been found by St. Peter the receivers 


for freedom from the payment seems to be completely 
missed. 
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of tribute would scarcely have taken them; and, no 
doubt, the ordinary coin paid wan that miraculously 
supplied. K. 8. P. 


STEEL. In all cases where the word “ steel’ 
occurs in the A. V. the true rendering of the He- 


brew is “ copper."* Ted, néchishah, except in 
2 Sam. xxii. 35, Job xx. 24, Ps. xviii. 34 (35), is 
always translated “ braas;’’ as is the case with the 


cognate word PUBTD, néchésheth, with the two 
exceptions of Jer. xv. 12 (A. V. steel") and Ezr. 
vill. 27 (A. V. “ copper’). Whether the ancient 
Hebrews were acquainted with steel is not perfectly 
certain. It has been inferred from a passage in 
Jeremiah (xv. 12), that the “iron from the north” 
there spoken of denoted a superior kind of metal, 
hardened in an unusual manner, like the steel ob- 
tained from the Chals bes of the Pontus, the iron- 
smiths of the ancient world. The hardening of 
iron for cutting instruments was practiced in Pon- 
tus, Lydia, and Laconia (Itustath. /l. ii. p. 294, 
6r, quoted in Miiller, and. d. Arch. d. Kunst, 
§ 307, n. 4). Justin (xliv. 38, § 8) mentions two 
rivers in Spain, the Bilbilis (the Salo, or Xalon, a 
tributary of the Ebro) and Chalybs, the water of 
which was used for hardening iron (comp. Plin. 
xxxiv. 41). The same practice is alluded to both 
by Homer ( Od. ix. 393) and Sophocles (.47. 650). 
The Celtiberians, according to Diodorus Siculns 
(v. 33), bad a singular custom. They buried 
sheets of iron in the earth till the weak part, as 
Diodorus calls it, was consumed by rust, and what 
wag hardest remained. This firmer portion was 
then converted into weapons of different kinds. 
The same practice is said by Beckmann (Hist. of 
fne. ii. 328, ed. Bohn) to prevail in Japan. The 
last-mentioned writer is of opinion that of the two 
methods of making steel, by fusion either from 
iron-stone or raw iron, and by cementation, the 
ancients were acquainted only with the former. 


There is, however, a word in Hebrew, TITS, 
palkih, which occurs only in Nah. ii. 3 [4], and is 
there rendered “torches,” but which most prob- 
ably denotes steel or hardened iron, and refers to 
the flashing scythes of the Assyrian chariots. In 


Syriac and Arabic the cognate words Jjdd, 
G94 &- 9» 

poldé, dSL, filidh, OF,5, filidh) signify a 

kind of iron of excellent quality, and especially 

or appears to have been known to the Egyp- 

tians. The steel weapons in the tomb of Rameses 


IIE., says Wilkinson, are painted blue, the bronze 
red (Ane. Eg. iii. 247). W. A. W. 


STEPH’ANAS (Sregavas: Stephanas). A 
Christian convert of Corinth whose household Paul 
baptized as the “ first fruits of Achaia’ (1 Cor. i. 
16, xvi. 15). He was present with the Apostle at 
Ephesus when he wrote his First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, having gone thither either to consult 
him about matters of discipline connected with the 
Corinthian Church (Chrysost. //om. 44), or on 
some charitable mission arising out of the * service 


@ Basil of Seleucia, Orat. de S. Stephano. See 
Gesenius in voce b>. 


b A. B. D, and most of the versions, read ydotros. 
The Rec. Text reads wigrews. 
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for the saints" to which he and his family had 
devoted themselves (1 Cor. xvi. 16, 17). 
W. L. B. 


STE’/PHEN (3régavos [a crown]: Steph- 
anus), the First Martyr. His Hebrew (or rather 
Syriac) name is traditionally said to have been 
Chelil, or Cheliel (a crown). 

He was the chief of the Seven (commonly called 
DEACONS) appointed to rectify the complaints in 
the early Church of Jerusalem, made by the Hel- 
lenistic ayainst the Hebrew Christians. His Greek 
name indicates his own Hellenistic origin. 

His iniportance is stamped on the narrative by a 
reiteration of emphatic, almost superlative phrases: 
‘full of faith and of the Holy Ghost.’ (Acts vi. 3); 
“full of grace® and power’ (ibid. 8); irresistible 
“spirit and wisdom " (tid. 10); « full of the Holy 
Ghost *¢ (vii. 55). Of his ministrations amongst 
the poor we hear nothing. But he seems to have 
been au instance, such as is not uncommon in his- 
tory, of a new energy derived from a new sphere. 
He shot far ahead of his six companions, and far 
above his particular office. First, he arrests atten- 
tion by the “great wonders and miracles that he 
did."* Then begins a series of disputations with 
the Hellenistic Jews of North Africa, Alexandria, 
aud Asia Minor, his companions in race and birth- 
place. The snbject of these disputations is not 
expressly mentioned; but, from what follows, it is 
evident that he struck into a new vein of teaching, 
which eventually caused his martyrdom. 

Down to this time the Apostles and the early 
Christian community had clung in their worship, 
not merely to the Holy Land and the Holy City, 
but to the holy place of the Temple. This local 
worship, with the Jewish customs belonging to it, 
he now denounced. So we must infer from thé 
accusations brought against him, confirmed as they 
are hy the tenor of his defense. The actual words 
of the charge may have been false, as the sinister 
and malignant intention which they ascribed to 
him was undoubtedly false. “ Blasphemous " 
(BAdogpnua), that is, “ calumnious’’ words, 
‘against Moses and against God" (vi. 11), be is 
not likely to have used. But the overthrow of the 
Temple, the cessation of the Mosaic ritual, is no 
more than St. Paul preached openly, or than is 
implied in Stephen's own speech: “against this 
holy place-and the Law "' — “that Jesus of Naza- 
reth shall destroy this place, and shall change the 
customs that Moses delivered us "’ (vi. 13, 14). 

For these savings he was arrested at the instiga- 
tion of the Hellenistic Jews, and brought before the 
Sanhedrim, where, as it would seem, the Pharisaic 
party had just befure this time (v. 34, vii. 51) 
gained an ascendency. 

When the charge was formally lodged against 
him, his countenance kindled as if with the view: 
of the great prospect which was opening for the 
Church; the whole body even of assembled judges 
was transfixed by the sight, and ‘saw his face as 
it had been the face of an angel’ (vi. 15). 

For a moment, the account seems to imply, the 
judges of the Sanhedrim were awed at his presence.¢ 
Then the high-priest that presided appealed to him 
(as Caiaphas had in like manner appealed in the 


¢ Traditionally he was reckoned amongst the Seventy 
disciples. 

d Well deacribed in Conybeare and Howson, Life of 
S. Paul, i. 74; the poetic aspect of it beautifully given 
in Tennyson's Tivo Voices. 
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Great Trial in the goapel history) to know his own 
sentiments on the accusations brought against him. 
Yo this Stephen replied in a speech which has 
every appearance of being faithfully reported. The 
peculiarities of the style, the variations from the 
Old Testament history, the abruptness which, by 
breaking off the argument, prevents us from easily 
doing it justice, are all indications of its being 
handed down to us substantially in its orivinal 
form. 

The framework in which his defense is cast is a 
summary of the history of the Jewish Church. In 
this respect it has only one parallel in the N. T., 
the 11th chapter @ of the Epistle to the Hebrews — 
a likeness that is the more noticeable, as in all 
probability the author of that epistle was, like 
Stephen, a Heilenist. 

In the facts which he selects from this history, 
he is guided by two principles — at first more or 
lesa latent, but gradually becoming more and more 
apparent as he proceeds. The first ia the endeavor 
to prove that, even in the previous Jewish history, 
the presence and favor of God had not been con- 
fined to the Holy Land or the Temple of Jerusalem. 
This he illustrates with a copiousness of detail 
which makes his speech a summary almost as much 
of sacred geography as of sacred history — the ap- 
pearance of God to Abraham “in Mesopetimit 
before he dicelt in Haran" (vii. 2); his successive 
migrations fo Haran and to Canaan (vii. 4); his 
want of even @ resting-jluce for his foot in Canaan 
(vii. 5); the dwelling of his seed in a strange land 
(vii. 6); the details of the stay in Agypt (vii. 8-13): 
the education of Moses in Evypt (vii. 20-22); his 
exile in Midian (vii. 29); the appearance in Sinai, 
with the declaration that the desert ground was 
holy earth (-y7 ayla) (vii. 30-33); the forty vears 
in the tcilderness (vii. 36, 44); the long delay 
before the preparation for the tabernacle of 
David (vii. 45); the proclamation of spiritual wor- 
ship even after the building of the Temple (vii. 
47-50). 

The second principle of selection is based on the 
attempt to show that there was a tendency from 
the earliest times toward the same ungrateful and 
narrow spirit that had appeared in this last stage 
of their political existence. And this rigid, suspi- 
cious disposition he contrasta with the freedom of 
the Divine Grace and of the human will, which 
were manifested in the exaltation of Abraham (vii. 
4), Joseph (vii. 10), and Moses (vii. 20), and in the 
jealousy and rebellion of the nation against these 
their greatest. benefactors, as chiefly seen in the 
bitterness against Joseph (vii. 9) and Moses (vii. 
27), and in the long neglect of true religious 
worship in the wilderness (vii. 39-43). 

Both of these selections are worked out on what 
may almost be called critical principles. There is 
no allegorizing of the text, nor any forced con- 
structions. Every passage quoted yields fairly the 
sense assigned to it. 

Besides the direct illustration of a freedom from 
local restraints involved in the general argument, 
there is also an indirect illustration of the same 
doctrine, from his mode of treating the subject in 
detail. No less than twelve of his references to the 





@ Other verbal likenesses to this epiatle are pointed 
out by Dr. Howson, i. 77 (quoting from Mr. Humphry, 
Comm. on the Acts). 

b © This is overstating the idea. The dative is that 
of opinion, decision, 1. ¢. dgoretos In God's view, hence 
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Mosaic history differ from it either by variation or 
addition. 

1. The call of Abraham before the migrution to 
Haran (vii. 2), not, as according to Gen. xii. 1, in 
Haran. 

2. The death of his father after the call (vii. 4), 
not, as according to Gen. xi. 32, before it. 

3. The 75 souls of Jacoh’s migration (vii. 14), 
not (as according to Gen. xlvi. 27) 70. 

4. The godlike loveliness (aoreios rH Ocg) 
of Moses® (vii. 20), not, simply, as according to 
Ex. ii. 2, the statement that “he was a poodly 
child.” 

5. His Egyptian education (vii. 22) as contrasted 
with the silence on this point in Ex. iv. 10. 

6. ‘The same contrast with regard to lis secular 
vreatnesa, “mighty in words and deeds” (vii. 22, 
comp. Ex. ii. 10). 

7. The distinct mention of the three periods of 
forty years (vii. 24, 30, 36) of which only the last 
is specified in the Pentateuch. 

8. The terror of Moses at the bush (vii. 32), not 
mentioned in Ex. iii. 3. 

9. The supplementing of the Mosaic narrative 
by the allusions in Amos to their neglect of the 
true worship in the desert (vil. 42, 43). 

10. The intervention of the angels in the giving 
of the law (vii. 53), not mentioned in Ex. xix. 16. 

11, The burial of the twelve Patriarchs at 
Shechem (vii. 16), not mentioned in Ex. i. 6. 

12. The purchase of the tomb at Shechem by 
Abraham from the sons of Emmor (vii. 16), not, as 
according to Gen. xxiii. 15, the purchase of the 
cave at Machpelah from Ephron the Hittite. 

To which may be added 

13. ‘The introduction of Remphan from the LX X. 
of Amos v. 26, not fuund in the Hebrew. 

The explanation and source of these variations 
must be sought under the different names to which 
they refer; but the general fact of their adoption 
by Stephen is significant, as showing the freedom 
with which he handled the sacred history, and the 
comparative unimportance assigned by him and by 
the sacred historian who records his speech, to 
minute accuracy. It may almost be said that the 
whole speech is a protest against a rigid view of the 
mechanical exactness of the inspired records of the 
O.T. “He had regard,” as St. Jerome says, * to 
the meaning, not to the words.” 

It would seem that, just at the close of his argu- 
ment, Stephen saw a change in the aspect of his 
judges, as if for the first time they had caught the 
drift of his meaning. He broke off from his calm 
address, and turned suddenly upon them in an im- 
passioned attack which shows that he saw what was 
in store for him. Those heads thrown back on 
their unbending necks, those ears closed against 
any penetration of truth, were too much for his 
patience: “Ye stiffnecked and uncircumcised in 
heart and ears! ye do always resist the Holy Ghost: 
as your fathers did, so do ye. Which of the 
prophets did not your fathers persecute? .. . the 
Just One: of whom ye are the betrayers and mur- 
derers."" As he spoke they showed by their faces 
that their hearts (to use the strong language of the 
narrative) “were being sawn asunder,”’ and they 








= “truly beautiful; ” ef. woAce peyaAn Te Geq, Jon. 
iii. 8, in Sept. See Winer’s Gr. of the N. T., p. 212 
(Thayer's ed.), and Green’s Gr. of the N. T. p. 272. 
It is a form of the Hebrew superlative. H. 
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kept enashing their set teeth against him; but still, 
though with difficulty, restraining themselves. He, 
in this last crisis of his fate, turned his face upwards 
to the open sky, and as he gazed the vault of heaven 
seemed to him to part asunder (Sinvorypévos): and 
the Divine Glory appeared through the rending of 
the earthly veil— the Divine Presence, seated on a 
throne, and on the right hand the human form of 
«+ Jesus,’’ not, as in the usual representations, sit- 
ting in repose, but standing erect as if to assist his 
suffering servant. Stephen spoke as if to himself, 
describing the glorious vision: and, in so doing, 
alone of all the speakers and writers in the N. T., 
except only Christ himself, uses the expressive 
phrase, ‘the Son of Man.’’ As his judges heard 
the words, expressive of the Divine exaltation of 
Him whom they had sought so lately to destroy, 
they could forbear no longer. They broke into a 
loud yell; they clapped their hands to their ears, as 
if to prevent the entrance of any more blasphemous 
words, they flew as with one impulse upon him, 
and dragged him out of the city to the place of 
execution. 

It has heen questioned by what right the San- 
hedrini proceeded to this act without the concur- 
rence of the Roman government; but it is enough 
to reply that the whole transaction is one of violent 
excitement. On one occasion, even in our Lord's 
life, the Jews had nearly stoned Him even within 
the precincts of the Temple (John viii. 59). Their 
vengeance in other cases was confined to those sub- 
ordinate punishments which were left under their 
own jurisdiction: imprisonment, public scourging 
in the synagogue, and excommunication ’’ (Mil- 
man's /fist. of Latin Christianity, i. 400). See 
Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul, i. 74. 

On this occasion, however, they determined for 
once to carry out the full penalties enjoined by the 
severe code of the Mosaic ritual. 

Any violator of the Law was to be taken outside 
the gates, and there, as if for the sake of giving to 
each individual member of the community a sense 
of his responsibility in the transaction, he was to 
be crushed by stones, thrown at him by all the 

ple. 

Those, however, were to take the lead in this 
wild and terrible act who bad taken upon them- 
selves the responsibility of denouncing him (Deut. 
xvii. 7; comp. John viii. 7). These were, in this 
instance, the witnesses who had reported or mis- 
reported the words of Stephen. They, according 
to the custom, for the sake of facility in their 
dreadful task, stripped themselves, as is the eastern 
practice on commencing any violent exertion: and 
one of the prominent leaders in the transaction was 
deputed by custom to signify his assent to the 
act by taking the clothes into his custody, and 
standing over them whilst the bloody work went 
on. The person who officiated on this occasion 
was a young man from Tarsus — one probably of 
the Cilician Hellenists who had disputed with 
Stephen. His name, as the narrative significantly 
adds, was Saul. 

Everything was now ready for the execution. It 


@ Comp. “I was standing by and consenting to his 
death, and kept the raiment of those that slew him” 
(Acts xxii. 20). 

b These conflicting versions are well given in Cony- 
beare and Howson, S. Paul, i. 80. 

¢ The date of Stephen’s death is unknown. But 
ecclesiastical tradition fixes it in the same year as the 
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was outside the gates of Jerusalem. The earlier 
tradition > fixed it at what is now called the Da- 
mascus Gate. The later, which is the present tra- 
dition, fixed it at what is hence called St. Stephen's 
Gate, opening on the descent to the Mount of Ol- 
ives; and in the red streaks of the white limestone 
rocks of the sloping hill used to be shown the marks 
of his blood, and on the first rise of Olivet, oppo- 
site, the eminence on which the Virgin stood to 
support him with her prayers. 

The sacred narrative fixes its attention only on 
two figures — that of Saul of Tarsus already no- 
ticed, and that of Stephen himself. 

As the first volley of stones burst upon him, he 
called upon the Master whose human form he had 
just seen in the heavens, and repeated almost. the 
words with which He himself had given up his life 
on the cross, “OQ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.” 

Another crash of stones brought him on his 
knees. One loud, piercing cry ({xpage peydaA 
gwyy) — answering to the loud shriek or yell with 
which his enemies had flown upon him — escaped 
his dying lips. Again clinging to the spirit of his 
Master's words, he cried, “ Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge,”’ and instantly sank upon the ground, 
and, in the touching language of the narrator, who 
then uses for the firat time the word, afterwards 
applied to the departure of all Christians, but here 
the more remarkable from the bloody scenes in the 
midst of which the death took place — éxoiuhén, 
“yell asleep." € 

His mangled body was buried by the class of 
Hellenists and proselytes to which he belonged (of 
evoeBeis), with an amount of funeral state and 
lamentation expressed in two words used here only 
in the N. T. (cuvexduioay and xowerds). 

This simple expression is enlarged by writers of 
the fifth century into an elaborate legend. The 
high-priest, it is said, had intended to leave the 
corpse to be devoured by beasts of prey. It was 
rescued by Gamaliel, carried off in his own chariot 
by night, and buried in a new tomb on his prop- 
erty at Caphar Gamala (village of the Camel), 8 
leagues from Jerusalem. ‘The funeral lamentations 
lasted for forty days. All the Apostles attended. 
Gamaliel undertook the expense, and, on his death, 
was interred in an adjacent cave. 

This story was probably first drawn up on the 
occasion of the remarkable event which occurred in 
A. D. 415, under the name of the Invention and 
Translation of the Relics of St. Stephen. Succes- 
sive visions of G:amaliel to Lucian, the parish priest 
of Caphar Gamala, on the 3d and 18th of Decem- 
ber in that year, revealed the spot where the mar- 
tyr’s remains would be fqund. Thev were identi- 
fied by a tablet bearing his name Cheliel, and were 
carried in state to Jerusalem, amidst various por- 
tents, and buried in the church on Mount Zion, the 
scene of so many early Christian traditions. The 
event of the translation is celebrated in the Latin 
Church on August 3, probably from the tradition 
of that day being the anniversary of the dedication 
of a chapel of St. Stephen at Ancona. 

The story iteelf is encompassed with legend, but 


Crucifixion, on the 26th of December, the day after 
Christmas-day. It is beautifully said by Augustine (in 
allusion to the juxtaposition of the two festivals), that 
men would not have had the courage to die for God, 
if God had not become man to die for them (Tillemont, 
8. Etienne, art. 4). 
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the event is mentioned in all the chief writers of the 
time. Parts of his remains were afterwards trans- 

to different parts of the coast of the West 

— Minorca, Portugal, North Africa, Ancona, Cop- 
stantinople, — and in 460 what were still left at Jeru- 
salem were translated by the Empress Eudocia to a 
splendid church called by his name on the supposed 
scene of his martyrdom (Tillemont, S. Etienne, 
art. 5-9, where all the authorities are quoted). 

The importance of Stephen’s career may be briefly 
summed up under three heads: — 

I. He was the first great Christian ecclesiastic. 
The appointment of “the Seven,’’ commonly 
(though not in the Bible) called Deacons, formed 
the first direct institution of the nature of an or- 
ganized Christian ministry, and of these Stephen 
was the head, — “the Archdeacon,’’ as he is called 
in the Eastern Church, — and in this capacity rep- 
resented as the companion or precursor of Lau- 
rence, Archdeacon of Kome in the Western Church. 
In this sense allusion is made to him in the Angli- 
can Ordination of Deacons. ; 

‘IL. He is the first martyr — the proto-martyr. 
To him the name “ martyr ’’ is first applied (Acts 
xxii. 20). He, first of the Christian Church, bore 
witneas to the truth of his convictions by a violent 
and dreadful death. The veneration which has ac- 
crued to his name in consequence is a testimony of 
the Bible to the sacredness of truth, to the noble- 
ness of sincerity, to the wickedness and the folly 
of persecution. It also contains the first germs of 
the reverence for the character and for the relics of 
martyrs, which afterwards grew to a height now 
regarded by all Christians as excessive. A beauti- 
ful hymn by Reginald Heber commemorates this 
side of Stephen's character. 

III. He is the forerunner of St. Paul. So he 
was already regarded in ancient times. MavAou 
6 8i8doKnados is the expression used for him by 
Basil of Seleucia. But it is an aspect that has 
been much more forcibly drawn out in modern 
times. Not only was his martyrdom (in all prob- 
ability) the first means of converting St. Paul, his 
prayer for his murderers not only was fulfilled in 
the conversion of St. Paul — the blood of the first 
martyr the seed of the greatest Apostle, the pangs 
of remorse for his death amongst the stings 
of conscience against which the Apostle vainly 
writhed (Acts ix. 5)— not only thus, but in his 
doctrine also he was the anticipator, as, had he 
lived, he would have been the propagator, of the 
new phase of Christianity, of which St. Paul be- 
came the main support. His denunciations of local 
worship, the stress which he lays on the spiritual 
side of the Jewish history, his freedom in treating 
that history, the very turns of expression that he 
uses, are all Pauline. . 

The history of the above account is taken from 
Acts (vi. 1-viii. 2; xxii. 19, 20); the legends from 
Tillemont (ii. 1-24); the more general treatment 
from Neander's Planting of the Christian Church, 
and from Howson and Conybeare in The Life of 
St. Paul, ch. 2. A. P. 8. 

* It is impossible that all the facts in regard to 
the Divine dealings with man can have been pre- 
served in the sacred records. The memory of 
many circumstances, additional to the original rec- 
ord, must have been long kept alive by tradition; 
and, although gradually overlaid by a mass of hu- 
man fictions, later writers have frequently rescued 
the facts from such inventions and transmitted 


them to us in a truthful form. For examples of 
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utterly gratuitous. 
justifiable limitation of the Hebrew tense, and are 
contradictory to other parts of the narrative. View- 
ing Stephen simply as a pious Jew, evidently a man 
of ability, addressing Jews familiar with their own 
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this, see Ps. cv. 18; 2 Tim. iii. 8; 2 Pet. ii. 7, 8; 
(sal. iii. 19; Heb. ii. 2; Deut. xxxiii. 2; Acta xx. 
35, &e. 
surprising, therefore, to find St. Stephen meution- 
ing some minor details, evidently already familiar 
to his audience, not recorded in the Mosaic narra- 
tive. 
xiv. 26), when placed in the situation of Stephen, 
warrants us in trusting to the accuracy of such sup- 
plementary information. 


(TRADITION, Amer. ed.] It is not 


Our Lord's promise to his disciples (John 


Stephen’s speech, however, contains some appar- 


ent variations from the Mosaic narrative, pointed 
out in the preceding article, of a different kind, and 
worthy of a closer examination. 
lates to the time of Abram's call, represented by 
Stephen as occurring in Mesopotamia, before the 
sojourn in Haran. 
not appear in Gen. xii. 1, according to the A. V.; 
for the verb is very properly rendered as pluperfect 
and not as perfect. 
no specific form for the pluperfect; and the form 
in Gen. xii. 1 supplies the place of several tenses of 
our western tongues. For other instances of the 
same form of this verb as pluperfect (necessarily, 
== ‘thad said ’’), see Ex. xxxiii 5; 1K. xxi. 4; Is. 
XXxViii. 21, 22. The same remark applies of course 
to the corresponding forms of other Hebrew verbs. 
The truth in this matter, therefore, must depend 
not on the Hebrew tense, but the context, and 
other Scripture notices. 


One of these re- 


The alleged inconsistency does 


The Hebrew verb has in fact 


The most probable reason for the migration of 


Terah and his family is the one assigned by Ste- 
phen — the Divine command made known to 
Abram in Ur. 
conjecture here; but have explicit statements, both 
in the Mosaic narrative, and in other parts of 
Scripture. 
out of Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. xv. 7); “ I took 
your father Abraham from the other side of the 


We are not left, however. to mere 


“Tam the Lord that brought thee 


Aood” (Josh. xxiv. 3); “ who didst choose Abram, 


and broughtest him forth out of Ur of the Chal- 
dees’ (Neh. ix. 7). 
often made that according to Gen. xii. 1, and xi. 32, 
the call of Abram was nut before his migration to 


The positive assertions 80 
Haran, and not before the death of his futher, are 


They are founded upon an un- 


history, it is inconceivable that he should have 
blundered so grossly in the facts of that history 


and the meaning of words in the sacred language 
of his nation, as to be open to correction at the 


distance of 1,800 years by men of another tongue. 

Another difficulty is about the age of Abram‘s 
father at the time of his nativity. Gen. xi. 26 
asserts: ‘‘ Terah lived 75 years and begat Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran;” Gen. xii. 4, “Abram was 
75 years old when he departed out of Haran;"’ 
Gen. xi. 82, Terah died at the age of 205 years, 
and Abram removed from Haran after the death 
of his father (Acts vii. 4). Now since 205 — 75 
= 130, either Abram, in contradiction to Stephen’s 
statement, must have left Haran before the death 
of hia father, or else —as was really the case — 
Terah must have been at least 130 at the time of 
his birth. It is neither to be assumed that ‘l'erah’s 





a ® For the expression of this view by Philo, and 
by the Christian fathers, see the references given by 
Wordsworth tx loco. 
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three sons were all born in one year, nor that 
Abram was tle eldest because his name is men- 
tioned first. In a parallel case, Gen. v. 382, it is 
eaid “ Noah was 50 years old, and Noah 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth; but in Gen. x. 21, it is 
expressly said that Japheth was older than Shem, 
and by comparing v. 32 with vii. 11 and xi. 10, 
we see that Noah was at least 502 at Shem’s birth. 
In Loth cases all the sons are mentioned together 
in connection with the birth of the eldest; and that 
one is mentioned first from whom the Jews were 
descended. It is nowhere stated in terms that 
Abram was the younger brother, but the facts of 
the narrative show that he must have been very 
much the younger. Nahor married the daughter 
of Haran (Gen. xi. 29), and was therefore probably 
many years his junior; Isaac, Abraham's sen, mar- 
ried Rebecca, the granddauyhter of Nahor through 
Bethuel the youngest of his eight sons (Gen. xxii. 
20-23). This would make Abram —notwithstand- 
ing his advanced age at the birth of Isaac — much 
younger than Nahor, as he in turn was much 
younger than Haran. ‘These facts put together 
imply that Abram was at least the sixty years 
younger than Haran required by the facts men- 
tioned at the outset, and hence that Terah was at 
least 130 years old at his birth. In accordance 
with this was the Jewish tradition (mentioned by 
Lightfoot, Mor. Heb. in Acts vii. 4, IL.) that 
Abram was the youngest of the brothers. In ac- 
cordance with this, also, is the fact that Haran, 
already the father of a family (Gen. xi. 29, 81), 
died before his father left Ur (xi. 28), while Abram 
must have been still a comparatively young man. 

Again, Stephen puts the number who went down 
into Ikgypt at 75, in accordance with the LXX.; 
but whether he took this number from the LXX., 
or the text of that version has been altered to cor- 
respond with his speech, does not matter. In Gen. 
xlvi. 26, the number is given as 66, and again in 
the following verse as 70. All these statements 
are the result of looking at the same facts from dif- 
ferent points of view. Now, Jacob himself and Jo- 
seph with his two sous already in Egypt are ex- 
cluded from the number to make 66; now they are 
included to make 70; and now with them are also 
included (as in the LXX.) the children of Joseph's 
sons — the sons themselves having been taken for 
heads of tribes —to make 75. Obviously by in- 
cluding the wives, and in other ways, still other 
numbers might be obtained. Stephen, not stop- 
ping to discuss the matter, merely gives the reck- 
oning then in most common use. 

The Egyptian education of Moses is surely a 
necessary consequence of his being the adopted son 
of Pharaoh's daughter (Ex. ii. 10); while the 
statement that he was “mighty in words and 
deeds *’ manifestly refers to the whole life and char- 
acter of Moses, and there is no man in history of 
whom it could more truly be affirmed. We know 
that his entire age was 120 years, during the last 
forty of which he was the leader and lawgiver of 
his people. At exactly what age he fled from the 
court of Pharaoh is not recorded. Probability 
would point to the age of about forty, according to 
the tradition, thus making the three periods men- 
tioned by Stephen (vii. 23, 30, 36). The same 
tradition appears to have kept alive the memory of 
his fear at the bush (ver. 32), as similar fear at 
Mount Sinai is elsewhere recorded (Heb. xii. 21). 
As Stephen does not profess to confine himself to 
the Mosaic narrative he was quite free to make use 
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of what was true in these traditions, as well aa to 
embody in his speech any additional information 
contained in the prophetic writings (Am. v. 25, 26), 


begat jor in other parts of Scripture, such as “ the inter- 


vention of angels in the giving of the law” men- 
tioned in Deut. xxxiii. 2, and well known to the 
Jews, a8 appears from Gal. iii. 19, and Heb. ii. 2. 
The burial of (— not explicitly, “the twelve patri- 
archs,’’ but of—) ‘our fathers’? at Shecbem 
must have been a fact within the knowledge of 
every Jew at the time, and in regard to one of 
them, Joseph, we have the express record of it in 
Josh. xxiv. 32. 

The only point in Stephen's speech that involves 
any real diftticulty is the purchase of the tomb at 
Shechem by Abraham of the sons of Emmor (Acts 
vii. 16). The facts recorded are, that Abraham 
bought the cave of Machpelah, with the adjoining 
field, ‘for a possession of a burying-place of the 
sons of Ephron the Hittite’ (Gen. xxiii. 3-20), 
and that Jacob also bought a field near Shechem 
of the sons of Emmor (xxxiii. 18, 19). These 
purchases were made at some distance of time from 
each other, and were made by different persons of 
different parties. In the former Jacob was buried 
(1. 13); in the latter Joseph (Josh. xxiv. 32), and 
according to constant tradition, Jewish as well as 
Christian, also his brothers. Is it possible that 
Stephen can have confused the two places and 
transactions together? On the supposition that 
he makes one common statement in regard to the 
burial-place of Jacob and his sons, and that he 
refers to the purchases mentioned above, the diffi- 
culty is palpable. As to the first, his words are: 
“So Jacob went down into Egypt, and died. be 
and our fathers, and were carried over into Sycbem 
and laid in the sepulchre,"’ ete. (Acts vii. 15, 16). 
The sentence may, in itself, be understood in either 
of two ways: either as referring throughout to 
both Jacob and the patriarchs; or as, in the num- 
ber of its clauses, dropping out Jacob from the 
latter ones, and predicating them only of «our 
fathers.’ In the original this is much plainer; 
indeed, by placing a period after warépes ‘ys, 
the following pereré@ncay and éré@ncay 
naturally take warépes for their nominative, and 
the meaning, if at all doubtful in the written text, 
would have been clear when spoken by the living 
voice. There was, too, the less need of explicit- 
ness because the burial-places were so fanuiiiiarly 
known to every one in the audience. In this 
therefore there is no real difficulty. But Stephen 
continues, “in the sepulchre that Abraham bought 
for a sum of money of the sons of Emmor the 
Sather of Sychem."”’ It is certain that this does 
not refer to the cave of Machpelah which was pur- 
chased of Ephron, and where the twelve patriarchs 
were not buried. A conjectural emendation of the 
text, substituting the name of Jacob for that of 
Abraham has been suggested, but is not necessary, 
since the same result follows from the suppositioa 
that Abraham did actually purchase this field, 
which, being reclaimed by the Shechemites, was 
afterwards purchased again by Jacob; and tbere 
is some ground for this supposition. From (sep. 
xii. 6, 7, we learn that there God appeared to 
Abram, and there he “builded an altar unto the 
Lord.”? Now while he might have done this with- 
out hesitation in an uninhabited place (as .Jacob 
afterwards did at Bethel, Gen. xxviii. 11-22, rxxv. 
1), it is unlikely that one so scrupulous in matters 
of property (see ¢. g. xiv. 23) would have done 2 
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without purchase in an inhabited region, where 
rights of property already existed. ‘That this was 
the case at Sychem appears from the statement 
(xii. 6), “the Canaanite was then in the land,” 
and from the subsequent purchase by Jacob in this 
very locality, and apparently for the same purpose 
(xxxiii. 18-20). It is in itself, therefore, not un- 
likely that Abraham did make a purchase there. 
Again, this probability is increased by the fact of 
Jacob's purchase. For in the prolonged absence 
of Abram and his descendants, the tield would 
almost certainly have been reoccupied by the She- 
chemites, just as the Philistines stopped the wells 
dug by Abraham (Gen. xxvi. 15, 18). And just 
as Isaac reopened those wells (ver. 18), so Jacob 
would have desired to repossess the field and to 
rebuild the altar of his grandfather. A reason is 
thus found for his purchase of this particular 
locality; and it is not probable that he would have 
built another altar there if Abram’s remained un- 
disturbed. Further, if in Acts vii. 16 we translate 
according to the all but universal Greek usage (in 
the N. T. quite universal), we must read, not 
‘“Emmor the father,” but “Emmor the son of 
Sychem.’’ Of course it is possible that Hamor's 
father and son may both have been named Sychem, 
but it is more likely that a different Hamor is 
referred to; if so, then it is evident that Stephen 
had in mind distinctly a purchase made by Abram 
of the sons of one Hamor, quite distinct from the 
subsequent repurchase by Jacob of the same field 
from the sons of another Hamor. Such repetitions 
of names are of no uncommon occurrence in orien- 
tal — or for that matter, in occidental — genealo- 
gies. On the whole, then, it seems that while, 
negatively, there is no reason whatever to deny the 
previous purchase of this field by Abraham, there 
is positively no inconsiderable reason in favor of 
the supposition. 

Thus in Stephen's speech we find no loose and 
inaccurate references to the Mosaic narrative; but 
rather a most careful and conscientious, as well as 
able, use of the facts in the ancient history of his 
people. Some of these facts, but for Stephen, might 
have been lost to us; preserved as they are, they 
lead to still further knowledge of the details of the 
patriarchal story. F. G. 


STOCKS (NPSTTe, TO: gaov). The 
term “ stocks” is applied in the A. V. to two dif- 
ferent articles, one of which (the Hebrew mahpe- 
ceth) answers ratber to our pillory, inasmuch as its 
name implies that the body was placed in a bent 
position by the confinement of the neck and arms 
as well as the legs; while the other (sad) answers 
to our “ stocks,”’ the feet alone being confined in it. 
The former may be compared with the Greek xv- 

, 28 described in the Scholia ad Aristoph. Plut. 
476: the latter with the Roman nervus (Plaut. 
Asin. iii. 2,5; Capt. v. 3, 40), which admitted, 
however, of being converted into a species of tor- 


a @ The term in Acts xvi. 24 is fyAov. The writer 
was told at Kavaila (Neapolis), that this is still a com- 
mon mode of punishment in that part of Greece. 

H. 


& E. g. Seneca, De Clem. § 5: ° Peccavimus om- 


nes ..  . nec deliquimus tantum sed ad extremum 
svi en » Rom. iil. 28: “ Peccaverunt om- 
mes”... 


Ep. i.: « Quem mihi dabis . . qui Intelligat se 
gGuotidie mort?” Rom. xv. 31: c Quotidie morior.” 
De Vit. deata, § 12: “ Laudant enim (Epicurei] es 
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ture, as the legs could be drawn asunder at the will 
of the jailer (Biscoe un Acts, p. 229). The prophet 
Jeremiah was coufined in the first sort (Jer. xx. 
2), which appears to have been a common mode of 
punishment in his day (Jer. xxix. 26), as the pris- 
ons contained a chamber for the special purpose, 
termed “the house of the pillory ’ (2 Chr. xvi. 
10; A. V. “ prison-houge’’). The stocks (sad) 
are noticed in Job xiii. 27, xxxiii. 11, and Acts 
xvi. 24.4 The term used in Prov. vii. 22 (A. V. 
“stocks ’’) more properly means a fetter. 
W. L. B. 


STOICS. The Stoics and Epicureans, who are 
mentioned together in Acts xvii. 18, represent the 
two opposite schools of practical philusophy which 
survived the fall of higher speculation in Greece 
[PHILosopuy]. The Stoic school was founded 
by Zeno of Citium (cir. B. C. 280), and derived its 
name from the painted portico (4 moiumiAn orod, 
Diog. L. vii.) in which he taught. Zeno was fol- 
lowed by Cleanthes (cir. B. C. 260), Cleanthes by 
Chrysippus (cir. B. c. 240), who was regarded as 
the intellectual founder of the Stoic system (Diog. 
L. vii. 183). Stoicism soon found an entrance at 
Rome. Diogenes Babylonius, a scholar of Chry- 
sippus, was its representative in the famous em- 
bassy of philosophers, B. c. 161 (Aulus Gellius, 
N. A. vii. 14); and not long afterwards Panstius 
was the friend of Scipio Africanus the younger, and 
many other leading men at Rome. His successor 
Posidonius numbered Cicero and Pompey among 
his scholars; and under the empire stoicism was 
not unnaturally connected with republican virtue. 
Seneca (tA. D. 65) and Musonius (Tac. Hist. iii. 
81) did much to popularize the ethical teaching of 
the school by their writings; but the true glory of 
the later Stoics is Epictetus (fcir. A. p. 115), the 
records of whose doctrine form the noblest mon- 
ument of heathen morality (Lpictetee Philos. 
Monum. ed. Schweighiiuser, 1799). The precepts 
of Epictetus were adopted by Marcus Aurelius 
(A. D. 121-180) who endeavored to shape his pub- 
lic life by their guidance. With this last effort 
stoicism reached its climax and its end. [PHI- 
LOSOPHY. } 

The ethical system of the Stoics has been com- 
monly supposed to havea close connection with 
Christian morality (Gataker, intoninus, Pref. ; 
Meyer, Stoic. Eth. c. Christ. cumpar., 1823), and 
the outward similarity of isolated precepts is very 
close and worthy of notice.6 But the morality of 
stoicism is essentially based on pride. that of Chris- 
tianity on humility; the one upholds individual in- 
dependence, the other absolute faith in another; the 
one looks for consolation in the issue of fate, the 
other in Providence; the one is limited by periods 
of cosmical ruin, the other is consummated in a 
personal resurrection (Acts xvii. 18). 

But in spite of the fundamental error of stoicism, 
which lies in a supreme egotism,’ the teaching of 


Phil. iif. 
- gloria in confusione eorum.” 
“To regno nati sumus: Deo parere Pe 


quibus erubescebant et vitio gloriantur.” 
19: Quorum. . 

Ibid. § 16: 
ertas eat.” 

Epict. Diss. i. 17, 22: awAas pnbdav ddAdo Oér€ & é 
Geos OeAce. 

Anton. vii. 74: pe ody xdpve mbedovpevos ey 9 
whedcis. 

c Seneca, De Vit. beata, § 8: “ Incorruptus vir sit 
externis et insuperabilis miratorque tantum sui, fidens 
animo atque in utrumque paratus artifex vite.” 
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this school gave a wide currency to the noble doc- 
trines of the Fatherhood of God (Cleanthes, //ymn. 
31-38; comp. Acts xvii. 28), the conimon bonds 
of mankind (Anton. iv. 4), the sovereignty of the 
soul. Nor is it to be forgotten that the earlier 
Stoics were very closely connected with the Last, 
from which much of the form, if not of the essence, 
of their doctrines seems to have been derived. Zeno 
himself was a native of Citium, one of the oldest 
Pheenician settlements. (CuiTTIM.] His successor 
Chrysippus came from Soli or Tarsus; and Tarsus 
is mentioned as the birthplace of a second Zeno and 
Antipater. Diogenes came from Seleucia in Baby- 
lonia, Posidonius trom Apamea in Syria, and Epic- 
tetus from the Phrygian Hierapolis (comp. Sir A. 
Grant, The Ancient Stwoics, Oxfurd Essays, 1858, 
p. 82). 

The chief authorities for the opinions of the 
Stoics are Diog. Laert. vii.; Cicero, De Fin. ; 
Plutarch, De Stoic. repuyn.; De plac. Philos. 
adv. Stoic.; Sextus Empiricus; and the remains 
of Seneca, Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. (Gat- 
aker, in his edition of the Meditutions of VM. Au- 
relius, has traced out with the greatest care the 
parallels which they offer to Christian doctrine. 

Bb. F. W. 

* See Merivale, History of the Romans (vi. 190- 
233), for an account of the Stoics and their prin- 
ciples. Some have supposed that Seneca may have 
been one of the members of the emperor's house- 
hold, to whom Paul refers in Phil. iv. 22. On 
this question of the possibility of an acquaintance 
between the Apostle and the philosopher during 
Paul's captivity at Rome, Professor Lightfoot has 
an extended Dissertation in his Commentary on 
Philippians (pp. 268-331). The discussion in- 
volves an elaborate examination of the spirit and 
teachings of Stoicism as compared with those of the 
Gospel. ‘The fourteen letters said to be written by 
Seneca to St. Paul are undoubted forgeries. H. 


STOMACHER (°}°*15). The Heb. peth- 
fgil describes some article of female attire (Is. iii. 
24), the character of which igs a mere matter of 
conjecture. ‘The LXX. describes it as a variegated 
tunic (xitd@y pecoxdppupos); the Vulg. as a spe- 
cies of yirdle (fuscia pectoralis), The word is 
evidently a compound, but its elements are uncer- 
tain. Gesenius (7hes. p. 1137) derives it from 
Sa: TTS T2, with very much the same sense as in 
the LXX.; Saalschiitz (Archdol. i. 30) from YD 
Sa, with the sense of “ undisguised lust,’ as ap- 
plied to some particular kind of dress. Other 
explanations are given in Gesen. Z'hes. |. c. 

W. L. B. 


STONES (72). The uses to which stones 
were applied in ancient Palestine were very various. 
(1.) They were used for the ordinary purposes of 
building, and in this respect the most noticeable 
point is the very large size to which they occasion- 
ally run (Mark xiii. 1). Robingon gives the di- 
mensions of one as 24 feet long by 6 feet broad 
and 3 feet high (es. i. 233; see also p. 284, note). 
For most public edifices hewn stones were used: an 
exception was made in regard to altars, which were 
to be built of unhewn stone (Ex. xx. 23; Deut. 
xxvii. 5; Josh. viii. 31), probably as being in a 
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more natural state. The Pheenicians were partic- 
ularly famous for their skill in hewing stone (2 
Sam. v. 11; 1 K. v. 18) Stones were selected of 
certain colors in order to form ornamental string- 
courses: in 1 Chr. xxix. 2 we find enumerated 
“onyx stones and stones to be set, glistering stones 
(lit. stones of eye-paint), and of divers colors (i. e. 
streaked with veins), and all manner of precious 
stones, and marble stones"’ (comp. 2 Chr. iii 6). 
They were also employed for pavements (2 K. xvi. 
17; comp. Esth. i. 6). (2.) Large stones were 
used for closing the entrances of caves (Joah. x. 
18; Dan. vi. 17), sepulchres (Matt. xxvii. 60; 
John xi. 38, xx. 1), and springs (Gen. xxix. 2). 
(3.) Flint stones @ occasionally served the purpose 
of a knife, particularly for circumcision and similar 
objects (Ix. iv. 25; Josh. v. 2,3; comp. Herod. ii. 
86; Plutarch, Nicias, p. 13; Catull. Curm. lxii. 5). 
(4.) Stones were further used as a munition of 
war for slings (1 Sam. xvii. 40, 49), catapults (2 
Chr. xxvi. 14), and bows (Wiad. v. 22; comp. 1 
Macc. vi. 51); as boundary marks (Deut. xix. 14, 
xxvii. 17; Job xxiv. 2; Prov. xxii. 28, xxiii. 10); 
such were probably the stone uf Bohan (Josh. xv. 
6, xviii. 17), the stone of Abel (1 Sam. vi. 15, 18), 
the stone Evel (1 Sam. xx. 19), the great stone by 
Gibeon (2 Sam. xx. 8), and the stone Zobeleth (1 
K. i. 9); as weights for scales (Deut. xxv. 13; 
Prov. xvi. 11); and for mills (2 Sam. xi. 21). (5.) 
Large stones were set up to commemorate any re- 
markable events, as by Jacob at Bethel after his 
interview with Jehovah (Gen. xxviii. 18, xxxv. 14), 
and again when he made the covenant with Laban 
(Gen. xxxi. 45); by Joshua after the passage of the 
Jordan (Josh. iv. 9); and by Samuel in token of 
his victory over the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 12). 
Similarly the Egyptian monarchs erected their ste- 
le at the farthest point they, reached (Herod. ii. 
106). Such stones were occasionally consecrated 
by anointing, as instanced in the stone erected at 
Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 18). A similar practice ex- 
isted in heathen countries, and by a singular coin- 
cidence these stones were described in Phoenicia by 
a@ name very similar to Bethel, namely, detylia 
(Ba:rvAra), Whence it has been surmised that the 
heathen name was derived from the Scriptural one, 
or vice versd (Kalisch's Comm. in Gen. |. c.). 
But neitber are the names actually identical, nor 
are the associations of a kindred nature; the dz- 
tylia were meteoric stones, and derived their sanc- 
tity from the belief that they had fallen from heaven, 
whereas the stone at Bethel was simply commemo- 
rative. [BETHEL; IpoL.] The only point of re- 
semblance between the two consists in the custorm 
of anointing — the anointed stones (A[@0: Arrapol), 
which are frequently mentioned by ancient writers 
as objects of divine honor (Amob. adv. Gent. i. 39; 
Kuseb. Prep. Evan. i. 10, § 18; Plin. xxxvii. 51), 
heing probably aérolites. (6.) That the worship of 
stones prevailed among the heathen nations sur- 
rounding Palestine, and was borrowed from them 
by apostate Israelites, appears from Is. lvii. 6, ac- 
cording to the ordinary rendering of the passage ; 
but the original’ admits of another sense, “in the 
smooth (clear of wood) places of the valley,” and 
no reliance can be placed on a peculiar term intro- 
duced partly for the sake of alliteration. The eben 
mascith,¢ noticed in Lev. xxvi. 1 (A. V. “image of 
stone "’), has again been identified with the betysa, 
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the doubtful term mascith (comp. Num. xxxifi. 52, 
‘‘ picture '*; Ez. viii. 12, imagery") being sup- 
poeed to refer to devices engraven on the stone. 
[IpoL.] The statue (mais/sebah *) of Baal is said 
to have been of stone and of a conical shape (Movers, 
Phen. i. 673), but this is hardly reconcilable with 
the statement of its being burnt in 2 K. x. 26 (the 
correet reading of which would be matstsébah, and 
not matsisebvth). (7.) Heaps of stones were piled 
up on various occasions, as in token of a treaty 
(Gen. xxxi. 46), in which case a certain amount of 
sanctity probably attached to them (cf. Hom. Ou. 
xvi. 471); or over the grave of some notorious of- 
fender (Josh. vii. 26, viii. 29; 2 Sam. xviii. 17; see 
Propert. iv. 5, 75, for a similar custom among the 
Romans). The size of some of these heaps becomes 
very great from the custom prevalent among the 
Arabe that each passer-by adds a stone;® Burck- 
hardt mentions one near Damascus 20 ft. long, 2 ft. 
high, and 3 ft. broad (Syrtu, p. 46). (8.) The 
« white stone " noticed in Rev. ii. 17 has been va- 
riously regarded as referring to the pebble of acquit- 
tal used in the Greek courts (Ov. Met. xv. 41); to 
the lot cast in elections in Greece: to both these 
combined, the shite conveying the notion of acquit- 
tal, the stone that of election (Bengel, Gnom.); to 
the stones in the high-priest’s breastplate (Ziillig) ; 
to the tickets presented to the victors at the public 
games, securing them maintenance at the public 
expense (Hammond); or, lastly, to the custom of 
writing on stones (Alford tni.c.). (9.) The use 
of stones for tablets is alluded to in Ex. xxiv. 12, 
and Josh. viii. 32. (11).) Stones for striking fire 
are mentioned in 2 Macc. x. 3. (11.) Stones were 
prejudicial to the operations of husbandry : hence the 
custom of spoiling an enemy's field by throwing 
quantities of stones upon it (2 K. iii. 19, 25), and, 
again, the necessity of gathering stones previous to 
cultivation (Is. v. 2): allusion is made to both these 
practices in Eccl. iii. 5 (‘‘a time to cast away 
stones, and a time to yather stones’’). (12.) The 
notice in Zech. xii. 3 of the burdensome stone ’’ is 
referred by Jerome to the custom of lifting stones 
as an exercise of strength, which he describes as 
being practiced in Judwa in his day (comp. Ecclus. 
vi. 21); but it may equaHy well be explained of a 
large corner-stone as a symbol of strength (Is. 
xxviii. 16). 

Stones are used metaphorically to denote hard- 
ness or insensibility (1 Sam. xxv. 37; Ez. xi. 19, 
xxxvi. 26), as well as firmness or strength, as in 
Gen. xlix. 24, where “the stone of Israel ’’ is equiv- 
alent to ‘the rock of [srael "’ (2 Sam. xxiii. 3; Is. 
xxx. 29). The members of the Church are called 
‘ living stones,’ as contributing to rear that living 
temple in which Christ, himself “a living stone,” 


is the chief or head of the corner (Eph. ii. 20-22; 
W. L. B. 


1 Pet. ii. 4-8). 


STONES, PRECIOUS. The reader is re- 
ferred to the separate articles, such as AGATE, 
CARBUNCLE, SARDONYX, etc., for such informa- 
tion as it has been possible to obtain on the various 
gems mentioned in the Bible. The identification 


a TIDE. 


+ A reference to this practice is supposed by Gese- 
nius to be contained in Prov. xxvi. 8, which he ren- 
ders “' as a bag of gems in a heap of stones” (Tics 
p- 1263). The Vulgate has a curious version of this 
pesrage : “ Sicut qai mittit lapidem in acervum Mer- 
gurii.”* 
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of many of the Hebrew names of precious stones 
is a task of considerable difficulty: sometimes we 
have no further clew to aid us in the determination 
of a name than the mere derivation of the word, 
which derivation is always too vague to be of any 
service, as it merely expresses some quality often. 
common to many precious stones. As far, how- 
ever, as regards the stones of the high-priest’s 
breastplate, it must be remembered that the au- 
thority of Josephus, who had frequent opportuni- 
ties of seeing it worn, is preferable to any other. 
The Vulgate agrees with his nomenclature, and in 
Jerome's time the breastplate was still to be in- 
spected in the Temple of Concord: hence this 
agreement of the two is of great weight. The 
modern Arabic names of the more usual gems, 
which have probably remained fixed the last 2,000 
years, afford us also some approximations to the 
Hebrew nomenclature; still, as it was intimated 
above, there is much that can only be regarded as 
conjecture in attempts at identitication. Precious 
stones are frequently alluded to in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; they were known and very highly valued in 
the earliest times. The onyx-stone, fine specimens 
of which are still of great value, is expressly men- 
tioned by Moses as being found in the land of 
Havilah. The sard and sardonyx, the amethyst 
or rose-quartz, with many agates and other varie- 
ties of quartz, were doubtless the best known and 
most readily procured. ‘ Onyx-stones, and stones 
to beset, glistering stones and of divers culors, 
and all manner of precious stones ’’ were among 
the articles collected by David for the temple (1 
Chr. xxix. 2). The Tyrians traded in precious 
stones supplied by Syria (Kz. xxvii. 16), and the 
robes of their king were covered with the most 
brilliant gems. The merchants of Sheba and 
Raamah in South Arabia, and doubtless India and 
Ceylon, supplied the markets of Tyre with various 
precious stones. 

The art of engraving on precious stones was 
known from the very earliest times. Sir G. Wil- 
kinson says (Anc. Ayypt. ii. 67, Lond. 1854), 
“The Israelites learnt the art of cutting and en- 
graving stones from the Egyptians.” There can 
be no doubt that they did learn miuch of the art 
from this skillful nation, but it is probable that it 
was known to them long before their sojourn in 
Eyvpt; for we read in Gen. xxxviii. 18, that when 
Tamar desired a pledge Judah gave her his signet, 
which we may safely conclude was engraved with 
sume device. The twelve stones of the breastplate 
were enyraved each one with the name of one of 
the tribes (lex. xxviii. 17-21). The two onyx (or 
sardonyx) stones which formed the high-priest’s 
shoulder-pieces were engraved with the naines of 
the twelve tribes, six on one stone and six on the 
other, “ with the work of an engraver in stone like 
the engravings of a signet.’ See also ver. 36, 
‘like the envravings of a signet.’’ It is an unde- 
cided question whether the diamond was known to 
the early nations of antiquity. The A. V. gives 


it as the rendering of the Heb. Yahdlim, Dr), 


e The LXX., Vulg., and Josephus, are all agreed 
as to the names of the stones; there is, however, 
some little difference as to their relutive positions in 
the breastplate: thus the iagwis, which, according to 
‘Josephus, occupies the second place in the third row, 
is by the LXX. and Vulg. put in the third place; 
a similar trausposition occurs with respect to the 
apedvaoros and the ayarnys in the third row. 
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but it is probable that the jusper is intended. Sir 
G. Wilkinson is of opinion that the ancient Egyp- 
tians were acquainted with the diamond, and used 
it for engraving (ii. 67). Beckmann, on the other 
hand, maintains that the use of the diamond was 
unknown even to the Greeks and Romans: “I 
must confess that I have found no proofs that the 


ancients cut glass with a diamond"’ ( /itst. of |, 


Inventions, ii. 87, Bohn‘s ed.). The substance 
used for polishing precious stones by the ancient 
Hebrews and Egyptians was emery powder or the 
emery stone (Curundum), a mineral inferior only 
to the diamond in hardness [ADAMANT]. ‘There 
is no proof that the diamond was known to the 
ancient Orientals, and it certainly must be banished 
from the list of engraved stones which made the 
sacerdotal breastplate; for the diamond can be cut 
only by abrasion with its own powder, or by friction 
with another diamond; and this, even in the hands 
of a well-practiced artist, is a work of most patient 
Jabor and of considerable dithiculty; and it is not 
likely that the Hebrews, or any other oriental 
people, were able to engrave a name upon a dia- 
mond as upon a signet ring.¢ Again, Josephus tells 
us (dnt. iii. 7, § 5) that the twelve stones of the 
breastplate were of great size and extraordinary 
beauty. We have no means of ascertaining their 
size; probably they were nearly an inch square; 
at any rate a diamond only half that size, with 


the five letters of y>oat (Zebulun) engrayed on 
it — for, as he was the sixth son of Jacob (Gen. 
xxx. 2U), his name would occupy the third place | j, 
in the second row — is quite out of the question, 
and cannot possibly be the Yahdlim of the breast- 
late. 

: Perhaps the stone called “ligure” by the A. V. 
has been the subject of more discussion than any 
other of the precious stones mentioned in the Bible. 
In our article on that subject we were of opinion 
that the stone denoted was probably tourmaline. 
We objected to the “ hyacinth stone’’ representing 
the lyncuriune of the ancients, because of its not 
possessing attractive powers in any marked degree, 
as we supposed and had been informed by a well- 
known jeweler. It appears, however, from a com- 
munication kindly made to us by Mr. Ning, that 
the /yacinth (zircon) is highly electric when 
rubbed. He states he is practically convinced of 
this fact, although he allows that highly electric 
powers are not usually attributed to it by mineralo- 
gista. Mr. King asserts that our hyceinth (yacinth, 
zircun) was yreatly used for engraving on by 
Greeks, Koimans, aud Persians, and that numerous 
intavlios in it exist of the age of Theophrastus. 
The ancient hyucinthus was our sapphire, as 
Solinus shows. 

Precious stones are used in Scripture in a figu- 
rative sense, to siznify value, beauty, durability, 
etc., in those objects with which they are com- 
pared (see Cant. v. 14; Is. liv. 11, 12; Lam. iv. 
7; Rev. iv. 3, xxi. 10-21). As to the precious 
stones in the breastplate of the high-priest, see 
Josephus, Ant. iii. 7, § 5; Kpiphanius, wep) ray 
iB Aldwy Ta byrwy dv 7- orodA. T. *“Aapay, 
in Epiphanii Oytisc. ed. Petavius, ii. 225-252, 
Coloyne, 1682 (this treatise has been edited sepa- 
rately by Conr. Gesner, De omni rerum fossil. 
genere, ete., ‘Tiguri, 1565; and by Mat. fliller, 
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the author of the Hiterophyticon, in his S 
mata Hermeneutica, p. 83, Tubing. 1711); Braun, 
De Vestitu Sacerdotum Hebreorum (Amstel. 1630, 
and 2d ed. 1698), lib. ii. caps. 7 and 8; Beller- 
mann, Die Urim und Thummtim die Acttesten 
Gemmen, Berlin, 1824; Rosenmiiller, “The Min- 
eralogy of the Bible,"” Biblical Cubinet, vol. xxvii 
W.H. 
* STONE-SQUARERS. [GB trreEs.] 
STONING. [PuNIsHMENTS.] 


* STOOL. [Mipwire.] 


* STORE-CITIES (NDOD mY, LXX. 
wéres dxupal, A. V. “ treasure-cities " once, Ex. 


i. 11). Mason occurs alone in 2 Chr. xxxii. 28 


(A. V. “ store-houses’), and is followed by ‘TY 
in 2 Chr. xvi. 4 (A. V. incorrectly “ store-cities "'). 


The rendering store-houses for MUBEDY seems 
therefore more appropriate than stores. According 
to 2 Chr. xxxii. 28, they were for the products of 
the soil. But whether the provisions thus stored 
up were designed chiefly for purposes of trade 
(Ewald, Gesch. d. V. Jerael, ii. p. 16), or for the 
benefit of travellers and their beasts (Bertheau ou 
2 Uhr. viii. 4, 6), or for times’ of need (Knobel on 
Kx. i. 11; Thenius on 1 K. ix. 19), or for purposes 
of war (Bush on Ex. i. 11; Kurtz, Gesck. d. A. 
Bundes, ii. 167), and, if for the latter purjwee, 
whether fortified (LX X. Bush, l c.; Hengatenberg, 
Die Bicher Muse's u. Avy ypten, p. 46; Hawks, 
Egypt and tts Monuments, p- 178) or not (Kurtz, 
l.c.,and Keil on Ex. i. 11), is disputed. The con- 
jecture that the store-cities had a military object, 
is favored by the position of Prriom and Raamses, 
Ex. i. 11, and of Hamatn, 1 K. ‘ix. 19, 2 Chr. 
vili. 4; and by the mention of the building of store- 
cities in connection with that of fortresses, az illus- 
trating Jehoshaphat’s greatness, 2 Chr. xvii. 12. 
C. M. M. 


STORK (TOM, chasiddh: translated in- 
differently by LXX. aclda, Exoy, epwSios, weAends: 
Vulg. herudio, hervdius, milrus: A. V. « stork,” 
except in Job xxxix. 13, where it is translated 
‘wing "’ («stork in the margin). But there 3 
some question as to the correct reading in this 
passage. The LX X. do not seem to bave reag- 


nized the stork under the Hebrew term FT OI; 
otherwise they could scarcely have missed the ob- 
vious rendering of wedapyés, or have adopted in 
two instances the phonetic representation of tbe 
original, acide (whence no doubt Hesych. Seis, 
eldos opvéou)- It is singular that a bird so con- 
spicuuus and familiar as the stork must have been 
both in Egypt and Palestine should have escaped 
notice by the LX.X., but there can be no doutt of 
the correctness of ‘the rendering of A.V. The 


Heb. term is derived from the root TOO, whenee 


TOM, “kindness,” from the maternal and filial 
affection of which this bird has been in all ages the 
type). 

The White Stork (Ciconia alba, I.) is one of 
the largest and most conspicuous of land birds, 
standing nearly four feet high, the jet black of its 
wings and its bright red beak and lega contrasting 





a The artiats of the Renaissance actually suc-| assigned to Clement Birago, by others to J. da Trezso, 


ceeded in engraving on the diamond; the discovery is! Philip I.’s engraver.” 


Cc. W. Kine. 
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finely with the pure white of its plumage (Zech. v. 
9, “ They had wings like the wings of a stork "’). 
It is placed by naturalists near the Heron tribe, 
with which it has some aftinity, forming a connect- 
ing link between it and the spoonbill and ibis, like 
all of which, the stork feeds on fish and reptiles, 
especially on the latter. In the neighborhood of 
man it devours readily all kinds of offal and garb- 
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White Stork (Ciconia alba). 


age. For this reason, doubtless, it is placed in the 
list of unclean birds by the Mosaic law (Lev. xi. 19; 
Deut. xiv. 18). The range of the white stork ex- 
tends over the whole of Europe, except the British 
isles, where it is now only a rare visitant, and over 
Northern Africa and Asia, as far at least as Bur- 


mah. 

The Black Stork (Ciconia nigra, L.), though 
less abundant in places, is scarcely less widely dis- 
tributed, but has a more easterly range than its 
congener. Both species are very numerous in Pal- 
estine, the white stork being universally distributed, 
generally in pairs, over the whole country, the black 
stork living in large flocks after the fashion of 
herons, in the more secluded and marshy districts. 
The writer met with a flock of upwards of fifty 
black storks feeding near the west shore of the 
Dead Sea. They are still more abundant by the 
Sea of Galilee, where also the white stork is so 
numerous as to be gregarious; and in the swamps 
round the waters of Merom. 

While the black stork is never found about 
buildings, but prefers marshy places in forests, and 
breeds on the tops of the loftiest trees, where it 
heaps up its ample nest far from the haunts of man ; 
thé white stork attaches itself to him, and for the 
service which it renders in the destruction of rep- 
tiles and the removal of offal has been repaid from 
the earliest times by protection and reverence. 
This is especially the case in the countries where it 
breeds. In the streets of towns in Holland, in the 
villages of Denmark, and in the bazaars of Syria 
and Tunis, it may be seen stalking gravely among 
the crowd, and woe betide the stranger either in 
Holland or in Palestine who should dare to molest 
it. The claim of the stork to protection seems to 
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have been equally recognized by the ancients. 
Sempr. Rufus, who first ventured to bring young 
storks to table, gained the following epigram, on 
the failure of his candidature for the preetorship: — 
* Quanquam est duobus elegantior Plancis 
Suffragiorum puncta non tulit septem. 
Ciconiarum populus ultus est mortem.” 


Horace contemptuously alludes to the same sacrilege 


in the lines 
* Tutoque ciconia nido, 
Donee vos auctor docuit preetorius ”’ (Sat. ii. 2, 49). 


Pliny (Nat. Hist. x. 21) tells us that in Thessaly 
it was a capital crime to kill a stork, and that they 
were thus valued equally with human life, in con- 
sequence of their warfare against serpents. They 
were not less honored in Egypt. It is said that at 
Fez in Morocco, there is an endowed hospital for 
the purpose of assisting and nursing sick cranes 
and storks, and of burying them when dead. The 
Marocains hold that storks are human beings in 
that form from some distant islands (see note to 
Brown's Pseud. Fpid. iii. 27, § 3). The Turks in 
Syria point to the stork as a true follower of Islam, 
from the preference he always shows for the Turkish 
and Arab over the Christian quarters. For this 
undoubted fact, however, there may be two other 
reasons — the greater amount of offal to be found 
about the Moslem houses, and the persecutions 
suffered from the skeptical Greeks, who rob the 
nests, and show gre of the gentle consideration 
towards the lower animals which often redeems the 
Turkish character. Strickland, Mem. and Papers, 
vol. ii. p. 227, states that it is said to have quite 
deserted Greece, since the expulsion of its Moham- 
medan protectors. The observations of the writer 
corroborated this remark. Similarly the rooks were 
said to be so attached to the old regime, that most 
of them left France at the Revolution; a true state- 
ment, and accounted for by the clearing of most 
of the fine old timber which used to surround the 
chateaux of the noblesse. 


The derivation of 71 J°DT points to the paternal 
and filial attachment of which the stork seems to 
have been a type among the Hebrews no less than 
the Greeks and Romans. It was believed that the 
young repaid the care of their parents by attaching 
themselves to them for life, and tending them in 
old age. Hence it was commonly called among the 
Latins “avis pia.’ (See Laburnus in Petronius 
Arbiter; Aristotle, Hist, Anim. ix. 14; and Pliny, 
Nat. Hist. x. 32.) + 

Pliny also notices their habit of always returning 
to the same nest. Probably there is no foundation 
for the notion that the stork so far differs from 
other birds as to recognize its parents after it has 
become mature; but of the fact of these birds re- 
turning year after year to the same spot, there is 
no question. Unless when molested by man, storks’ 
nests all over the world are rebuilt, or rather re- 
paired, for generations on the same site, and in 
Holland the saine individuals have been recognized 
for mayy years. That the parental attachment of 
the stork is very strong, has been proved on many 
occasions. The tale of the stork which, at the 
burning of the town of Delft, vainly endeavored to 
carry off her young, and at length sacrificed her 
life with theirs rather than desert them, has been 
often repeated, and seems corroborated by unques- 
tionable evidence. Its watchfulness over its young 
is unremitting, and often shown in a somewhat 
droll manner. The writer was once in camp near 
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an old ruined tower in the plain of Zana, south of 
the Atlas, where a pair of storks had their nest. 
The four young miyht often be seen from a little 
distance, surveying the prospect from their lonely 
height; but whenever any of the human party hap- 
pened to stroll near the tower, one of the old storks, 
invisible before, would instantly appear, and, light- 
ing on the nest, put its foot ently on the necks of 
all the young, so as to hold them down out of sight 
till the stranger had passed, snapping its bill mean- 
while, and assuming a grotesque air of indifference 
and unconsciousness of there being anything under 
its charge. 

Few migratory birds are more punctual to the 
time of their reappearance than the white stork, or 
at least, from its familiarity and conspicuousness, 
its migrations have been more accurately noted. 
“The stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times" (see Virgil, Georg. ii, 319, and Petron. 
Sat.). Pliny states that it is rarely seen in Asia 
Minor after the middle of August. This is prob- 
ably a slizht error, as the ordinary date of its ar- 
rival in Holland is the second week in April, and 
it remains until October. In Denmark Jude Boie 
noted its arrival from 1820 to 1847. ‘The earliest 
date was the 2tith March, and the latest the 12th 
April (Kjaerbolling, Danmarks Fugle, p. 262). In 
Palestine it has been observed to arrive on the 22d 
March. Immense flocks of storks may be seen on 
the banks of the Upper Nile during winter, and 
some few further west, in the Sahara; but it does 
not appear to migrate very far south, unless indeed 
the birds that are seen at the Cape of (io0d Hope 
in December be the same which visit Europe. 

The stork has no note, and the only sound it 
emits is that caused by the sudden snapping of 
its long mandibles, well expressed by the epithet 
“crotalistria’’ in Petron. (quasi, xporadi(w, to 
rattle the castanets). From the absence of voice 
probably arose the error alluded to by Pliny, “ Sunt 
qui ciconiis non inease linguas confirment.” 

Some unnecessary ditticulty has been raised re- 
specting the expression in Ps. civ. 17, “ As for the 
stork, the fir-trees are her house.’ In the west of 
Europe the home of the stork is connected with 
the dwellings of man, and in the East, as the eagle 
is mentally associated with the most sublime scenes 
in nature, so, to the traveller at least, is the stork 
with the ruins of man’s noblest works. Amid the 
desolation of his fallen cities throughout Eastern 
Europe and the classic portions of Asia and Africa, 
we are sure to meet with them surmounting his 
temples, his theatres or baths. It is the same in 
Palestine. A pair of storks have possession of the 
only tall piece of ruin in the plain of Jericho; they 
are the only tenants of the noble tower of Richard 
Cour de Lion at Lydda; and they gaze on the 
plain of Sharon from the lofty tower of Ramleh 
(the ancient Arimathea). So they have a pillar at 
Tiberias, and a corner of a ruin at Nebi Mousseh. 
And no doubt in ancient times the sentry shared 
the watch-tower of Samaria or of Jezreel with the 
cherished storks. But the instinct of the stork 
seems to be to select the loftiest and most con- 
spicuous spot he can find where his huge nest may 
be supported: and whenever he can combine thia 


taste with his instinct for the society of nian, he 
In lands of | drank, always unfolded the end of his turban and 


naturally selects a tower or a roof. 
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abound he does not hesitate to select a tall tree, as 
beth storks, swallows, and many other birds must 
have done before they were tempted by the artificial 
conveniences of man's buildings to desert their 
natural places of nidification. [NEsT, Amer. ed.] 
Thus the golden eagle builds, according to cireum- 
stances, in cliffs, on trees, or even on the ground; 
and the common heron, which generally associates 
on the tops of the tallest trees, builds in West- 
moreland and in Galway on bushes. It is therefore 
needless to interpret the text of the stork merely 
perching on trees. It probably was no less numer- 
ous in Palestine when David wrote than now; but 
the number of suitable towers must have been far 
fewer, and it would therefore resort to trees. 
Though it does not frequent trees in South Judea, 
yet it still builds on trees by the Sea of Galilee, 
according to several travellers; and the writer may 
remark, that while he has never seen the nest ex- 
cept on towers or pillars in that land of ruins, Tunis, 
the only nest he ever saw in Morocco was on a tree. 
Varro (Re Rustica, iii. 5) observes,  Advene 
volucres pullos faciunt, in agro cicunie, in tecto 
hirundines.’’ All modern authorities give instances 
of the white stork building on trees. Devland 
mentions several pairs which still breed in a marsh 
near Chitlons-sur-Marne (Orn. Furop. ii. 158). 
Kjaerbolling makes a similar statement with re 
apect to Denmark, and Nillson also as to Sweden. 
Badeker observes “that in Germany the white 
stork builds in the gables, etc., and in trees, chiefly 
the tops of poplars and the strong upper branches 
of the oak, binding the branches together with 
twigs, turf, and earth, and covering the flat surface 
with straw, moss, and feathers”? (Aier Lur. pl 
XXXVi.). 

The black stork, no less common in Palestine, 
has never relinquished its natural habit of building 
upon trees. This species, in the northeastern 
portion of the land, is the most abundant of the 
two (Hariner's (és. iii. 323). Of either, how- 
ever, the expression mav be taken literally, that 
‘the fir-trees are a dwelling for the stork.” 

H. B. T. 

* STORY, 2 Chr. xiii. 22, xxiv. 27, is used in 
the sense of history (Ital. storia). So “ etory- 
writer” for Atstortian, 1 Exdr. ii. 17. A. 


STRAIN AT. The A. V. of 1611 renders 
Matt. xxiii. 24, “ Ye blind guides! which strain at 
a cnat, and swallow a camel.’’ There can be little 
doubt, as Dean ‘Trench has supposed, that this ob- 
scure phrase is due to a printer's error, and that 
the true reading is ‘strain out.’’ Such is the 
sense of the Greek 8:0AiCecw, a8 used by Plutarch 
(Op. Mor. p. 692 D, Symp. Probl. vi. 7, §.1) and 
Lioscorides (ii. 86), namely, to clarifv by passing 
through a strainer (dAtcorhp). “ Strain out "” is 
the reading of Tyndale’s (1539), Cranmer's (1539), 
the Bishops’ (1568), and the Geneva (1557) Bibles, 
and “strain «f,’’ which is neither correct nér in- 
telligible, could only have crept into our A. V., 
and been allowed to remain there, by an oversight. 
Dean Trench gives an interesting illustration of the 
passage from a private letter written to him by a 
recent traveller in North Africa, who says: “In a 
ride from Tangier to Tetuan, [ observed that a 
Moorish soldier who accompanied me, when be 


ruins, which from their neglect and want of drain-! placed it over the mouth of his bot, drinking 
age supply him with abundance of food, he finds a through the muslin, to strain out the gaits, whose 
column or a solitary arch the most secure position | larva swarm in the water of that country ” (On the 
for his nest; but where neither towers nor ruins! Auth. Vers. of the N. T. pp. 172, 173). Ifone might 
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conjecture the cause which led, even erroneoualy, to 
the substitution of at for out, it is perhaps to be 
found in the marginal note of the Geneva Version, 
which explains the verse thus: “ Ye stay at that 
which is nothing, and let pass that which is of 
greater importance.” 

* STRAITLY is often used in the A. V. in 
the now obsolete senses of clusely (Josh. vi. 1; Wisd. 
xvii. 16; Gen. xiii. 7); and strictly (Matt. ix. 30; 
Acts v. 28, etc. ). A. 


* STRANGE, as used for foreign, in some 
passages of the A. V. may not be understood by all 
readers; e. g. “ strange vanities,” Jer. viii. 19, for 
“foreign idols.” The “ strange woman" in Prov. 
ii. 16 is so designated as being the wife of another 
(ver. 17), or at least, as one who has no business 


with the person whom she tempts. A. 
STRANGER (73, DWV). A “stranger” 


in the technical sense of the term may be defined to 
be a person of foreign, &. e. non-Israelitish, extrac- 
tion, resident within the limits of the promised land. 

He was distinct from the proper “ foreigner,” 4 
inasmuch ag the latter still belonged to another 
country, and would only visit Palestine as a travel- 
ler: he was still more distinct from the “ nations,’’ > 
or non-Israelite peoples, who held no relationship 
with the chosen peuple of God. ‘The term answers 
most nearly to the Greek pérouos, and may be 
compared with our expression ‘naturalized for- 
eigner,’’ in as far as this implies a certain political 
status in the country where the foreigner resides: it 
is opposed to one “ born in the land,’ ¢ or, as the 
term more properly means, ‘not transplanted,” in 
the same way that a naturalized foreigner is opposed 
to a native. The terms applied to the * stranger ”’ 
have special reference to the fact of his residing @ in 
the land. ‘The existence of such a class of persons 
among the Israelites is easily accounted for: the 
“ mixed multitude" that accompanied them out of 
Egypt (kx. xii. 38) formed one element; the Ca- 
naanitish population, which was never wholly extir- 
pated from their native soil, formed another and a 
still more important one; captives taken in war 
formed a third; fugitives, hired servants, merchants, 
ete., formed a fourth. The number from these va- 
rious sources must have been at all times very con- 
siderable; the census of them in Solomon's time 
gave a return of 153,600 males (2 Chr. ii. 17), which 
was equal to about a tenth of the whole population. 
The enactments of the Mosaic Law, which regu- 
lated the political and social position of resident 
strangers, were conceived in a spirit of great liber- 
ality. With the exception of the Moabites and Am- 
monites (Deut. xxiii. 3), all nations were adinissible 
to the rights of citizenship under certain conditions. 
It would appear, indeed, to be a consequence of the 
prohibition of intermarriage with the Canaanites 
(Deut. vii. 3), that these would be excluded from 
the rights of citizenship; but the Rabbinical view 
that this exclusion was superseded in the case of 
proselytes seems highly probable, as we find Dveg 
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¢ "A, AWN, These terms appear to describe, 
not two different classes of strangers, but the stranger 
under two different aspects, gér rather implying his 
foreign origin, or the fact of his having turned aside 
to abide with another people, ¢6sh26 implying his per- 
manent residence in the land of his adoption. Winer 
(Realwd. ‘Fremde”’) regards the latter as equivalent 
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the Edomite (1 Sam. xxi. 7, xxii. 9), Uriah the 
Hittite (2 Sam. xi. 6), and Araunah the Jebusite 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 18), enjoying to all appearance the 
full rights of citizenship. Whether a stranger could 
ever become legally a landowner is a question about 
which there may be doubt. Theoretically the whole 
of the soil was portioned out among the twelve tribes, 
and Ezekiel notices it as a peculiarity of the division 
which he witnessed in vision, that the strangers 
were to share the inheritance with the Israelites, 
and should thus become as those “born in the coun- 
try '’ (ez. xlvii. 22). Indeed the term “ stranyer "’ 
is more than once applied in a pointed manner to 
signify one who was not a landowner (Gen. xxiii. 4; 
Lev. xxv. 23); while on the other hand ezrach (A. 
V. “born in the land '’) may have reference to the 
possession of the soil, as it is borrowed from the 
image of a tree not transplanted, and so occupying 
its native soil. The Israelites, however, never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of the whole, and it 
is possible that the Canaanitish occupants may in 
course of time have been recognized as * strangers,” 
and had the right of retaining their land conceded 
to them. There was of course nothing to prevent a 
Canaanite from becoming the mortgagee in posses- 
sion of a plot, but this would not constitute him a 
proper landowner, inasmuch as he would lose all 
interest in the property when the year of Jubilee 
came round. That they possessed land in one of 
these two capacities is clear from the case of Arau- 
nah above cited. The stranger appears to have 
been eligible to all civil ottices, that of king excepted 
(Deut. xvii. 15). In reyard to religion, it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the stranger should not in- 
fringe any of the fundamental laws of the Israelitish 
state: he was forbidden to blaspheme the name of 
Jehovah (Lev. xxiv. 16), to work on the Sabbath 
(ix. xx. 10), to eat leavened bread at the time of 
the Passover (Ex. xii. 19), to commit any breach of 
the marriage laws (Lev. xviii. 26), to worship Mo- 
lech (Lev. xv. 2), or to eat blood or the flesh of 
any animal that bad died otlierwise than by the 
hand of man (Lev. xvii. 10, 15). He was required 
to release a Hebrew servant in the year of Jubilee 
(Lev. xxv. 47-54), to observe the day of atonement 
(Lev. xvi. 29), to perform the rites of purification. 
when necessary (Lev. xvii. 15; Num. xix. 10), and 
to offer sin-offerings after sins of ignorance (Num. 
xv. 29). If the stranger was a bondsman he was 
obliged to submit to circumcision (Ex. xii. 44); if 
he was independent, it was optional with him; but 
if he remained uncircumcised, he was prohibited 
from partaking of the Passover (x. xii. 48), and 
could not be regarded as a full citizen. Liberty 
was also given in regard to the use of prohibited 
food to an uncircumcised stranger; for on this 
ground alone can we harmonize the statements in 
Deut. xiv. 21 and Lev. xvii. 10, 15. Assuming, 
however, that the stranger was circumcised, no dis- 
tinction existed in regard to legal rivhts between 
the stranger and the Israelite: “one law’’ for both 
classes is a principle attirmed in respect to religious 


to hireling. Jahn (Archaol. i. 11, § 181) explains 
téshab of one who, whether Hebrew or foreiguer, was 
destitute of a home. We see no evidence for either of 
these opinions. In the LXX. these terms are most 
frequently rendered by zdpoixos, the Alexandrian sub- 
stitute for the classical peéroicos. Sometimes mpoor- 
Avros is used, and in two passages (Ex. xii. 19; Is. 
xiv. 1) yedpas, a8 representing the Chaldee form of 
the word gér. 
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observances (Fix. xii. 49; Num. xv. 16), and to 
legal proceedings (Lev. xxiv. 22), and the judges 
are strictly warned against any partiality in their 
decisions (Deut. i. 16, xxiv. 17, 18). The Israel- 
ite is also enjoined to treat him as a brother (Lev. 
xix. 34; Deut. x. 19), and the precept is enforced 
in each case by a reference to his own state in the 
land of Egypt. Such precepts were needed in or- 
der to counteract the natural tendency to treat per- 
sons in the position of strangers with rigor. For, 
though there was the possibility of a stranger ac- 
quiring wealth and becoming the owner of Hebrew 
slaves (Lev. xxv. 47), yet his normal state was one 
of poverty, as implied in the numerous passages 
where he is coupled with the fatherless and the 
widow (e. g. Ex. xxii. 21-23; Deut. x. 18, xxiv. 
17), and in the special directions respecting his 
having a share in the feasts that accompanied cer- 
tain religious festivals (Deut. xvi. 11, 14, xxvi. 11), 
in the leasing of the cornfield, the vineyard, and 
the olive-yard (Lev. xix. 10, xxiii. 22; Deut. xxiv. 
20), in the produce of the triennial tithe (Deut. 
xiv. 28, 29), in the forgotten sheaf (Deut. xxiv. 19), 
and in the spontaneous production of the soil in the 
sabbatical year (Lev. xxv. 6). It also appears that 
the “ stranver"’ formed the class whence the hire- 
lings were drawn: the terms being coupled together 
in Ex. xii. 45; Lev. xxii. 10, xxv. 6, 40. Such la- 
borers were enyaged either by the day (Lev. xix. 
13: Deut. xxiv. 15), or by the year (Lev. xxv. 53), 
and appear to have been considerately treated, for 
the condition of the Hebrew slave is favorally com- 
pared with that of the hired servant and the so- 
journer in contradistinction to the bondman (Lev. 
xxv. 39, 40). A less fortunate class of strangers, 
probably captives in war or for debt, were reduced 
to slavery, and were subject to be bought and sold 
(Lev. xxv. 45). as well as to be put to task-work. as 
was the case with the Gibeonites (Josh. ix. 21) and 
with those whom Solomon employed in the build- 
ing of the Temple (2 Chr. ii. 18). The liberal 
spirit of the Mosic regulations respecting strangers 
presents a strong contrast to the rigid exclusiveness 
of the Jews at the commencement of the Christian 
era. The growth of this spirit dates from the time 
of the Babylonish Captivity, and originated partly 
in the outrages which the Jews suttered at the 
hands of foreigners, and partly through a fear lest 
their nationality should be swamped by constant 
admixture with foreigners: the latter motive appears 
to have dictated the stringent measures adopted by 
Nehemiah (Neh. ix. 2, xiii. 3). Our Lord condemns 
this exclusive spirit in the parable of the good Sa- 
maritan, where He defines the term “ neivlbor ” 
in a sense new to his hearers (Luke x. 36). It 
should be observed, however, that the proselyte 2 
of the New ‘Icstament is the true representative of 
the stranger of the Old Testament, and towards 
this class a cordial feeling was manifested. [Pros- 
ELYTE.] The term ‘stranger ” (vos) is gen- 
erally used in the New Testament in the general 
sense of foreigner, and occasionally in its more 
technical sense as opposed to a citizen (Mph. ii. 
19). W. L. B. 
STRAW (JAM, teben: Kxupov: palea). Both 


wheat and barley straw were used by the ancient 
Hebrews chiefly as fodder for their horses, cattle, 


a The term mpooyAvros occurs in the LXX. aa 
“WA in Ex. xii. 19, xx. 10, xxil. 21, xxlil. 9. 
b @ Strangers of Rome” (01 éwcdqnourres 'Pw- 


STREET 


and camels (Gen. xxiv. 25; 1 K. iv. 28; Is. xi. 7, 
Ixv. 25). The straw was probably often chopped 
and mixed with barley, beans, etc., for provender 
(see Harmer's Observations, i. 423, 424; Wilkin- 
son, Anc. Eyypt. ii. 48, Lond. 1854). There is no 
intimation that straw was used for litter; Harmer 
thinks it was not so employed; the litter the people 
now use in those countries is the animals’ dung, 
dried in the sun and bruised between their hands, 
which they heap up again in the morning, sprink- 
ling it in the summer with fresh water to keep it 
from corrupting (Ués. p. 424, Lond. 1797). Straw 
was employed by the Egyptians for making bricks 
(Ex. v. 7, 16): it was chopped up and mixed with 
the clay to make them more compact and to prevent 
their cracking (nc, Egypt. ii. 194). [Bricks] 
The ancient Egyptians reaped their corn close to 
the ear, and afterwards cut the straw close to the 
ground (iid. p. 48) and laid it by. This was the 
straw that Pharaoh refused to give to the Israelites, 
who were therefore compelled to gather * stubble " 


(>, Kash) instead, a matter of considerable diff- 
culty, seeing that the straw itself had been cut off 
near to the ground. The stubdle frequently al- 
luded to in the Scriptures may denote either the 
short standing straw, mentioned above, which was 
commonly set on fire, hence the allusions in Is. v. 
24; Joel ii. 5, or the small fragments that would be 
left behind after the reapings, hence the expression, 
“ag the dash before the wind” (IPs. lxxxiii. 13; Is 
xli. 2; Jer. xiii. 24). W. H. 


STREAM OF EGYPT (BY7¥ 5M: 
‘Pivoxdpou (pl.): forrens SE qupti) once occurs 
in the A. ,. instead of “the river of Egypt,” ap- 
parently to avoid tautology (Is. xxvii. 12). It is 
the best translation of this doubtful name, for it ex- 
presses the sense of the Hebrew while retaining the 
vagueness it has, so long as we cannot decide whether 
it is applied to the Pelusian branch of the Nile or 
the stream of the Wadi-l' Areesh. [KIVER OF 
Koypt; NILE. ] R. S. P. 


STREET (YW, AVA, TN: wxrareia, 
pvun)- ‘The streets of a modern oriental town pre- 
sent a great contrast to those with which we are 
familiar, being generally narrow, tortuous, and 
yloomy, even in the best towns, such as Cairo 
(Lane, i. 25), Damascus (Porter, i. 30), and 
Aleppo (Russell, i. 14). Their character is mainly 
fixed by the climate and the style of architecture, 
the narrowness being due to the extreme heat, and 
the gloominess to the circumstance of the windows 
looking for the most part into the inner court. As 
these same influences existed in ancient times, 
we should be inclined to think that the streets 
were much of the same character as at present. 
The opposite opinion has, indeed, been maintained 
on account of the Hebrew term réchéb, frequently 
applied to streets, and properly meaning a wide 
place. The specific signification of this term is 
rather a court-yard or square: it is applied in thia 
senseto the broad open space adjacent to the gate 
of a town, where public business was transacted 
(Deut. xiii. 16), and, again, to the court before the 
Temple (Fzr. x. 9) or before a palace (Ixth. iv. 6). 
Its application to the street may point to the com- 
parative width of the main street, or it may per- 


waco), Acts fi. 10, are literally ' Romans who are 
aojourners,” i, ¢. as the subjoined apposition shows, 
Jews and proselytes” who had come to Jerusalem 
from Rome. H 


STRIKING THE MOUTH 


haps convey the idea of publicity rather than of 
width, a sense well adapted to the passages in 
which it occurs (e. g. Gen. xix. 2; Judg. xix. 15: 
2 Sam. xxi. 12). The street called “ Straight,” in 
Damascus (Acts ix. 11), was an exception to the 
role of narrowness: it was a noble thoroughfare, 
100 feet wide, divided in the Roman age by colon- 
nades into three avenues, the central one for foot 
passengers, the side passages for vehicles and horse- 
men going in different directions (Porter, i. 47). 
The shops and warehouses were probably collected 
together into bazars in ancient as in modern times: 
we read of the bakers’ bazar (Jer. xxxvii. 21), and 
of the wool, brazier, and clothes bazars (dyopd) in 
Jerusalem (Joseph. 8. J. v. 8, § 1), and perhaps 
the agreement between Benhadad and Ahab, that 
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STRIPES. [PunisHMENTS.] 


SU’AH (FID Ljitth]: toud; [Vat. corrupt:] 
Sue). Son of Zophah, an Asherite (1 Chr. vii. 
36). 

SUBA (SaBih; [Vat.] Alex. Soufas: Suba). 
The sons of Suba were among the sons of Solo- 
mon's servants who returned with Zerubbabel 
(1 Esdr. v. 34). There is nothing corresponding 
to the name in the Hebrew lists of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah. 

SU’‘BAI (3ufat; [Vat.] Alex. ZuBaer: Obai) 
= SHALMAI (1 Esdr. v. 30; comp. Ezr. ii. 46). 

* SUBURBS, as the composition of the 
word (sub and urds) would imply, designates any- 
thing, as lanl or buildings, under the walls of a 


the latter should “ make streets in Damascus” (1! town, i. e. lying close around it. In several O. T. 


K. xx. 34), was in reference rather to bazars (the 
term chuts here used being the same as in Jer. xxxvili. 
21), and thus amounted to the establishment of a 
jus commercii. A lively description of the bazars 
at Damascus is furnished us by Porter {i. 58-60). 
The broad and narrow streets are distinguished un- 
der the terms réchéb and chits in the following pas- 
sages, though the point is frequently lost in the A. 
V. by rendering the latter term “abroad ”’ or “ with- 
out’’: Prov. v. 16, vii. 12, xxii. 13; Jer. v. 1, ix. 
21; Am.v. 16; Nah. ii. 4. ‘The same distinction is 
apparently expressed by the terms récid6 and shik 
in Cant. iii. 2, and by wAareia and pun in Luke 
xiv. 21: but the etymolovical sense of shuk points 
rather to a place of cuncuurse, such as a market- 
place, while Sun is applied to the “ Straight " street 
of Damascus (Acts ix. 11), and is also used in ref- 
erence to the Pharisees (Matt. vi. 2) as a place of 
the greatest publicity: it is therefore doubtful 
whether the contrast can be sustained: Josephus 
describes the alleys of Jerusalem under the term 
orevwwol (8. J. v. 8,§ 1). The term shuk oc- 
curs elsewhere only in Prov. vii. 8; Eccl. xii. 4, 5. 
The term chits, already noticed, applies generally 
to that which is vulside the residence (as in Prov. 
vii. 12, A. V. “she is without’’), and hence to 
other places than streets, as to a pasture-ground 
(Job xiii. 17, where the A. V. requires emenda- 
tion). That streets occasionally had names ap- 
pears from Jer. xxxvii. 21; Acts ix. 11. That 
they were generally unpaved may be inferred from 
the notices of the pavement laid by Herod the 
Great at Antioch (Joseph. dnt. xvi. 5, § 3), and 
by Herod Agrippa II. at Jerusalem (dnd. xx. 9, 
§ 7). Hence pavement foris one of the peculiar 
features of the ideal Jerusalem (Tob. xiii. 17; Rev. 
xxi. 21). Each street and bazar in a modern town 
is locked up at night (Lane, i. 25; Russell, i. 21), 
and hence a person cannot pass without being ob- 
served by the watchman: the same custom appears 
to have prevailed in ancient times (Cant. iii. 3). 
W. L. B. 

* STRIKING THE MOUTH. ([Punisn- 

MENTS, Amer. ed.] 





@ D3, A.V. “elders.” The word has exactly 


the signification of the Arabic Sheikh, an old man, 
and hence the head of a tribe. 

b ® Gideon as he was pursuing Zebah and Zal- 
munna, kings of Midian, threatened to “ tear the flesh 
of the princes of Saccoth,” because they refused to 
supply hia men with bread (Judg. viii. 8 ff). On re- 
turning from his victory he executed that menace. 
He took the elders of the city and thorns of the 
wilderness and briars, and with them he taught (pun- 


i 17). 


passages it designates land given to the Levites in 
vonnection with their cities as pasturage for their 
animals and for other purposes. See Lev. xxv. 34; 
Num. xxxv. 3 ff. and elsewhere. Num. xxxv. 5 
gives the extent of the territory designated as sub- 
urbs. The usual Hebrew term denoting such de- 


pendencies is wD, properly a place whither 
flocks and herds are driven. R. D. C. R. 


SUC’COTH (N22 (booths) : Senval in Gen. 
[and Ps.,] elsewhere 2oxx0, ZoxxwOd; [Vat. in 
2 Chr. iv. 17,] Zexxw8; Alex. SoxywO, [in Josh. 
xiii. 27, Swxw:) in Gen. Socoth, at est, ibernuc- 
ula; [Socoth,] Sucevth, [Sochoth, Sochot}), A 
town of ancient date in the Holy Land, which is 
first heard of in the account of the homeward 
journey of Jacob from Padan-aram (Gen. xxxiii. 
The name is fancifully derived froin the fact 
of Jacob's baving there put up“ booths "’ (Succoth, 
S130) for his cattle, as well as a house for him- 
self. Whether that occurrence originated the name 
of Suecoth (and, following the analogy of other 
history, it is not probable that it did), the mention 
of the house and the booths in contrast to the 
“tents” of the wandering life indicates that the 
Patriarch made a lengthened stay there —a fact 
not elsewhere alluded to. 

From the itinerary of Jacob’s return it seems 
that Succoth lay between PENTEL, near the ford of 
the torrent Jabbok, and Shechem (comp. xxxii. 30, 
and xxxiii. 18, which latter would be more accu- 
rately rendered “Came safe to the city Shechem’’). 
In accordance with this is the mention of Succoth 
in the narrative of Gideon's pursuit of Zebah and 
Zalmunna (Judg. viii. 5-17). His course is east- 
ward — the reverse of Jacob's — and he comes first 
to Succoth, and then to Penuel, the latter being 
further up the mountain than the former (ver. 8, 
“went up thence”). Its importance at this time 
ia shown by the organization and number of its 
seventy-seven head-men — chiefs and @ sheikhs — 
and also by the defiance with which it treated 
Gideon on his first application.® 





ished) the men of Succoth.” The Egyptians in like 
manner sentenced certain criminals “ to be lacerated 
with sharpened reeds, and atter being thrown oa 
thorns to be burnt to death ” (Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egyptians, ii. 209). Dr. Robinson found almost a 
forest of thistles at Saks (Succoth) sometimes so high 
as to overtop the rider's head on horseback (Later 
Res., p. 313). Such thickets however are by no 
means peculiar to any one locality in Prva 
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It would appear from this passage that it lay on 
the east of Jordan, which is corroborated by the 
fact that it was allotted to the tribe of Gad (Josh. 
xiii. 27). In the account of Jacob's journey, all 
mention of the Jordan is omitted. 

Succoth is named once again after this — in 1 
K. vii. 46; 2 Chr. iv. 17 — as marking the spot 
at which the brass foundries were placed for cast- 
ing the metal-work of the Temple, ‘in the district 
of Jordan, in the fat or soft ground between Suc- 
coth and Zarthan.” But, as the position of Zar- 
than is not yet known, this notice has no topo- 
graphical value beyond the mention of the Jordan. 

It appears to have been known in the time of 
Jerome, who says ( Quest, tn Gen. xxxiii. 16) that 
there was then a town named Sochoth beyond the 
Jordan (trans Jordunem), in the district (parte) 
of Scythopolis. Nothing more, however, was heard 
of it till Burckhardt’s journey. He mentions it in 
a note to p. 345 (July 2). He is speaking of the 
places about the Jordan, and, after naming three 
ruined towns “on the west side of the river to the 
north of Kysan,’’ he says: ‘‘ Near where we crossed 
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to the south are the ruins of Sukkot (lagi). On 
the western bank of the river there are no ruins 
between Ain Sultan (which he has just said was 
the southernmost of the three ruined places north 
of Bysan) and Rieha or Jericho." ‘There can, 
therefore, be no doubt that the Sukkot of Burck- 
hardt was on the east of the Jordan. The spot 
at which he crossed he has already stated (pp. 343, 
344) to have been “two hours from Bysan, which 
bore N. N. W.” 


Dr. Robinson (Bibl Res. iii. 809, &c.) and Mr. 
Van de Velde (Syr. and Pal. ii. 343) have discovered 


a place named Sdkiit (ery as OF evidently en- 
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Sdkit, he must have ascended by the Wudy Maleh 
to Teyasir, and so through Tubds and the Wady 
Bidar. Perhaps his going north was a ruse to 
escape the dangerous proximity of Esau; and if he 
made a long stay at Succoth, as suggested in the 
outset of this article, the detour from the direct 
road to Shechem would be of little importance to 
him. 

Until the position of Succoth is more exactly 
ascertained, it is impossible to say what was the 
VALLEY OF SUCCOTH mentioned in Ps. lx. 6 and 
eviii. 7. The word rendered * Valley ’ is 'émck in 
both cases (7 «olAas rev oxnver: Vallis Soccoth). 
The same word is employed (Josh. xiii. 27) in 
specifying the position of the group of towns 
amongst which Succoth occurs, in describing the 
allotment of Gad. So that it evidently denotes 
some marked feature of the country. It is not 
probable, however, that the main valley of the 
Jordan, the Giidr, is intended, that being always 
designated in the Bible by the name of “ the Ara- 
bah.”’ G. 


SUC’COTH (MDD [booths]: onx50; [ex- 
xii. 37, Vat. Soxywa:] Secoth, Soccoth, “ booths,” 
or “tents "’), the first camping-place of the Israel- 
ites when they left Egypt (Ex. xii. 37, xiii. 20; 
Num. xxxiii. 5, 6). This place was apparently 
reached at the close of the first day's march. It 
can scarcely be doubted that each of the first three 
stations marks the end of a single journey. Ra- 
meses, the starting-place, we have shown was proba- 
bly near the western end of the Waddi-t-Zumeylit. 
We have calculated the distance traversed in each 
day's journey to have been about fifteen miles, and 
as Succoth was not in the desert, the next station, 
Ethan, being “in the edge of the wilderness" 
(Ex. xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. 6), it must have been 
in the valley, and consequently nearly due east of 


tirely distinct both in name and position from that! Kameses, and fifteen miles distant in a straight 


of Burckhardt. Jn the accounts and maps of these 
travellers it is placed on the west side of the Jor- 
dan, less than a mile from the river, and about 10 
miles south of Beisin. A fine spring bubbles out 
on the east side of the low bluff on which the ruins 
stand. ‘The distance of Sdhut from Betsdn is too 
great, even if it were on the other side of the 
Jordan, to allow of its being the place referred to 
by Jerome. The Sukkut of Burckhardt is more 
suitable. But it is doubtful whether either of 
them can be the Succoth of the Old Test. For 
the events of Gideon's story the latter of the two 
is not unsuitable. It is in the line of flight and 


pursuit which we may suppose the Midianites and | 


Gideon to have taken, and it is also near a ford. 
Sakut, on the other hand, seems too far south, and 
is also on the west of the river. But both appear 
too far to the north for the Succoth of Jacob, lying 
as that did between the Jabbok and Shechem, es- 
pecially if we place the Wady Zerka (usually iden- 
tified with the Jabbok) further to the south than it 
is placed in Van de Velde’s map, as Mr. Beke@ 
proposes to do. Jacob's direct road from the Wary 
Zerka to Shechem would have led him by the 
Wady Ferrah, on the one hand, or through ¥a- 
nén,on the other. If he went north as far as 


« This gentleman, an old and experienced traveller, 
has lately returned from a journey between Damascus, 
the Wady Zerka, and Nablus. It was undertaken 
with the view of testing his theory that Haran was in 
the neighborhood of Damascus (Hagan, Amer. ed.]. 
Without going into that question, all that concerns 


line. If Rameses may be supposed to have been 
near the mound called Ll Abbaseeyeh, the position 
of Succoth can be readily determined within mod- 
erate limits of uncertainty. It was probably, to judge 
from its name, a resting-place of caravans, or a mili- 
tary station, or a town named from one of the two. 
We find similar names in Scene Mandre (/tun. 
Ant.), Scene Mandrorum (Not. Dign.) or Ienvrh 
Mav3payr (Not. Grec. Episcopatuum), Scene Veter- 
anorum (/ét. Ant. Not. Dign.), and Scene extra 
Gerasa (sic; Not. Dign.). See, for all these places, 
Parthey, Zur Erdkunde des alten A-gyptens, p. 
535. It is, however, evident that such a name 
would be easily lost, and even if preserved, hard to 
recognize, as it might be concealed under a corre- 
sponding name of similar signification, though very 
different in sound, as that‘of the settlement of 
Ionian and Carian mercenaries, called ra Erpa- 
réneda (Herod. ii. 154). 

We must here remark upon the extreme careless- 
ness with which it has been taken for granted that 
the whole journey to the Red Sea was throuch the 
desert, and an argument against the authenticity 
of the sacred narrative based upon evidence which 
it not only does not state but contradicts. For, 
as we have seen, E:tham, the second camping-place, 


us here is to say that he has fixed the latitude of the 
mouth of the Wady Zerka at 82° 18/, or more than 
ten miles south of its position in Van de Velde's map. 
Mr. Beke’s paper and map will be published in the 
Journal of the R. Geogr. Society for 1863. 


‘SUCOOTH-BENOTH 


was “in the edge of the wilderness,” and the 
country was once cultivated along the valley 
through which passed the canal of the Red Sea. 
The demand that Moses was commissioned to 
make, that the Israelites might take ‘‘ three days’ 
journey into the wilderness” (Ex. iii. 18), does 
not imply that the journey was to be of three days 
through the wilderness, but rather that it would be 
necessary to make three days’ journey in order to 
sacrifice in the wilderness. (Exopus, THE; RED 
Sxa, PAassaGE or. ] R. 8. P. 


SUCCOTH-BE’NOTH (MIP INDO 
[4ooths of daughters]: LaxxvO Bevid [Vat. Pox- 
x08 Baweder, Alex. YornywO BeviBer): Sochoth- 
benoth) occurs only in 2 K. xvii. 30, where the 
Babylonish settlers in Samaria are said to have set 
up the worship of Succoth-benoth on their arrival 
in that country. It has generally been supposed 
that this term is pure Hebrew, and signifies the 
“tents of daughters;’’ which some explain as 
“ the booths in which the daughters of the Baby- 
lonians prostituted themselves in honor of their 
idol,’' others as ‘small tabernacles in which were 
contained images of female deities? (compare Ge- 
senius and S. Newman, ad voc. TID; Winer, 
Realwéorterbuch, ii. 543; Calmet, Commentaire 
Litteral, ii. 897). It is a strong objection to both 
these explanations, that Succoth-benoth, which in 
the passage in Kings occurs in the same construc- 
tion with Nergal.and various other gods, is thus 
not a deity at all, nor, strictly speaking, an object 
of worship. Perhaps therefore the suggestion of 
Sir H. Rawlinson, against which this objection does 
not lie, may be admitted to deserve some attention. 
This writer thinks that Succoth-benoth represents 
the Chaldean goddess Zir-banit, the wife of Me- 
rodach, who was especially worshipped at Babylon, 
in conjunction with her husband, and who is called 
the “ queen" of the place. Succoth he supposes 
to be either ‘a Hamitic term equivalent to Zir,”’ 
or possibly a Shemitic mistranslation of the term 
— Arat, “supreme,” being confounded with Za- 
rat, “tents.” (See the Hssay of Sir H. Rawlin- 
son in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 630.) 

G. 


SU’CHATHITES (O° NW [patr. whence 
unknown }: (Say abip; Vat. Alex.) ZwxaGirerp: in 
tabernnculis commorantes). One of the families 
of scribes at Jabez (1 Chr. ii. 55). 

SUD (S008: Sodi). A river in the immediate 
neighborhood of Babylon, on the banks of which 
Jewish exiles lived (Bar. i. 4). No such river is 
known to geographers: but if we assume that the 
first part of the book of Baruch was written in 
Hebrew, the original text may have been Sur, the 


final “ having been changed into ‘T. In this 
case the name would represent, not the town of 
Sora, as suggested by Bochart (Phaleg, i. 8), but 
the river Euphrates itself, which is always named 
by Arab geographers “the river of Sura,” a cor- 
ruption probably of the “ Sippara”’ of the inscrip- 
tions (Rawlinson’s Herod. i. 611, note 4). 
W. L. B. 

SUD (Zouv8d; [Vat. Zoua;] Alex. Xovca; 
Ald. Zov3:] Su) = Sia, or Srana (1 Eadr. v. 

; comp. Neh. vii. 47; Ever. ii. 44). 

SUDI'AS (Zov8las: Serebias et Edias) = 
Hopavian 3 and Hopevan (1 Esdr. v. 26; 
comp. Ezr. ili. 40; Neh. vii. 43). 
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SUK’KIIMS (BY3D [booth-dwellers]: [Rom. 
Vat. Tperyo3éra:; Alex.] TperyAoBura: Troglo- 
dita), a nation mentioned (2 Chr. xii. 3) with the 
Lubim and Cushim as supplying part of the army 
which came with Shishak out of Eyvypt when he 
invaded Judah. Gesenius (Lez. 8. v.) suggests 
that their name signities ‘dwellers in tents,” in 
which case it might perhaps be better to suppose 
them to have been an Arab tribe like the Scenite, 
than Ethiopians. If it is borne in mind that 
Zerah was apparently allied with the Arabs south 
of Palestine [ZERAH], whom we know Shishak to 
have subdued (SHISHAK], our conjecture does not 
seem to be improbable. The Sukkiims may cor- 
respond to some one of the shepherd or wandering 
races mentioned on the Egyptian monuments, but 
we have not found any name in hieroglyphics re- 
sembling their name in the Bible, and this some- 
what favors the opinion that it is a Shemitic ap- 
pellation. R. 8. P. 


* SUMMER. [Acricutrurge, p. 40 0; 
PALESTINE, p. 2317; Ratn.] 


* SUMMER-PARLOR. [Housg, p. 1105-} 


SUN (WHEW). In the history of the creation 
the sun is described as the “greater light”’ in con- 
tradistinction to the moon or “ lesser light,’ in 
conjunction with which it was to serve “for signs, 
and for seasons, and for days, and for years,”’ 
while its special office was ‘to rule the day '’ (Gen. 
i. 14-16). The “signs’’ referred to were prob- 
ably such extraordinary phenomena as eclipses, 
which were regarded as conveying premonitions of 
coming events (Jer. x. 2; Matt. xxiv. 29, with Luke 
xxi. 25). The joint influence assigned to the sun 
and moon in deciding the ‘seasons,’ both for 
agricultural operations and for religions festivals, 
and also in regulating the length and subdivisions 
of the “years,”’ correctly describes the combina- 
tion of the lunar and solar year, which prevailed 
at all events subsequently to the Mosaic period — 
the moon being the measurer (xar’ étoxhv) of the 
lapse of time by the subdivisions of months and 
weeks, while the sun was the ultimate regulator 
of the length of the year by means of the recur- 
rence of the feast of Pentecost at a fixed agricul- 
tural season, namely, when the corn became ripe. 
The sun “ruled the day” alone, sharing the do- 
minion of the skies with the moon, the brilliancy 
and utility of which for journeys and other pur- 
poses enhances its value in eastern countries. It 
“ruled the day,’’ not only in reference to its pow- 
erful influences, but also as deciding the length of 
the day and supplying the means of calculating 
its progress. Sun-rise and sun-set are the only 
defined points of time in the absence of artificial 
contrivances for telling the hour of the day: and 
ag these points are less variable in the latitude of 
Palestine than in our country, they served the pur 
pose of marking the commencement and conclu- 
sion of the working day. Between these two 
points the Jews recognized three periods, namely, 
when the sun became hot, about 9 A. M. (1 Sam. 
xi. 9; Neh. vii. 3); the double light or noon (Gen. 
xliii. 16; 2 Sam. iv. 5), and “ the cool of the day” 
shortly before sunset ((ren. iii. 8). The sun also 
served to fix the quarters of the hemisphere, east, 
west, north, and south, which were represented 
respectively by the rising sun, the setting sun (Is. 
xlv. 6; Ps. 1. 1), the dark quarter (Gen. xiii. 14; 
Joel ii. 20), and the brilliant quarter (Deut. xxiii. 
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23; Job xxxvii. 17; Ez. xl. 24); or otherwise by 
their position relative to a person facing the rising 
sun — before, behind, on the left hand, and on the 
right hand (Job xxiii. 8, 9). ‘The apparent motion 
of the sun is frequently referred to in terms that 
would imply its reality (Josh. x. 18; 2 K. xx. 11; 
Ps. xix.6; [eccl. i.5; Hab. iii. 11). The ordinary 
name for the sun, shemesh, is supposed to refer to 
the extreme brilliancy of its rays, producing stupor 
or astonishment in the mind of the beholder; the 
poetical names, chammdh@ (Job xxx. 28; Cant. 
vi. 10; Is. xxx. 26), and cheres® (Judg. xiv 18; 
Job ix. 7) have reference to its heat, the beneficial 
effects of which are duly commemorated (Deut. 
xxxiii. 14; Ps. xix. 6), as well as its baneful influ- 
ence when in excess (Ps. cxxi. 6; Is. xlix. 10; Jon. 
iv. 8; Eeclus. xliii. 3, 4). The vigor with which 
the sun traverses the heavens is compared to that 
of a “bridegroom coming out of his chamber,’’ 
and of a “ygiant rejoicing to run his course’ (Ps. 
xix. 5). The speed with which the beams of the 
rising sun dart acroes the sky, is expressed in the 
term ‘wings’’ applied to them (Ps. cxxxix. 9; 
Mal. iv. 2). 

The worship of the sun, as the most prominent 
and powerful agent in the kingdom of nature, was 
widely diffused throughout the countries adjacent 

to Palestine. ‘The Arabians appear to have paid 
pe worship to it without the intervention of any 
statue or symbol (Job xxxi. 26, 27; Strab. xvi. 
p. 784), and this simple style of worship was prob- 
ably familiar to the ancestors of the Jews in 
Chaldza and Mesopotamia. In Egypt the sun 
was worshipped under the title of Ré or Ra, and 
not as was supposed by ancient writers under the 
form of Osiris (Diod. Sic. i. 11; see Wilkinson's 
Ane. Eg. iv. 289): the name came conspicuously 
forward as the title of the kings, Pharaoh, or rather 
Phra, meaning “the sun’ (Wilkinson, iv. 287). 
The Hebrews must have been well acquainted with 
the idolatrous worship of the sun during the Cap- 
tivity in Egypt, both from the contiguity of On, 
the chief seat of the worship of the sun as implied 
in the name itself (On = the Hebrew Beth-she 
mesh, ‘house of the sun,” Jer. xliii. 13), and also 
from the connection between Joseph and Poti- 
pherab (‘he who belongs to Ra’), the priest of 
On (Gen. xli. 45). After their removal to Canaan, 
the Hebrews came in contact with various forms of 
idolatry, which originated in the worship of the 
sun; such as the Baal of the Phenicians (Movers, 
Phén. i. 180), the Molech or Milcom of the Am- 
monites, and the Hadad of the Syrians (Plin. xxxvii. 
71). These idols were, with the exception of the 
last, introduced into the Hebrew commonwealth at 
various periods (Judg. ii, 11; 1 K. xi. 5): but it 
does not follow that the object symbolized by them 
was known to the Jews themselves. If we have 
any notice at all of conscious sun-worship in the 
early stages of their history, it exists in the doubt- 
ful tern: chammdnime< (Lev. xxvi. 30; Is. xvii. 8, 
&c.), which was itself significant of the sun, and 
prohably described the stone pillars or statues 
under which the solar Baal (Bsal-Haman of the 
Punic inscriptions, Gesen. Thes. i. 489) was wor- 
shipped at Baal-Hamon (Cant. viii. 11) and other 
places. Pure sun-worship appears to have been 
introduced by the Assyrians, and to have become 

formally established by Manasseh (2 K. xxi. 3, 5), 


a mer. 
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in contravention of the prohibitions of Moses (Deut. 
iv. 19, xvii. 3). Whether the practice was bor- 
rowed from the Sepharvites of Samaria (2 K. xvii. 
31), whose gods Adrammelech and Anammelech 
are supposed to represent the male and female sna, 
and whose original residence (the Heliopolis of 
Berosus) was the chief seat of the worship of the 
sun in Babylonia (Rawlinson’s Herod. i. 611), or 
whether the kings of Judah drew their model of 
worship more immediately from the east, is uncer- 
tain. The dedication of chariots and horses to 
the sun (2 K. xxiii. 11) was perhaps borrowed from 
the Persians (Herod. i. 189; Curt. iii. 3, § 11; 
Xen. Cyrop. viii. 83, § 24), who honored the sun 
under the form of Mithras (Strab. xv. p. 732). At 
the same time it should be observed that the horse 
was connected with the worship of the sun in other 
countries, as among the Massagete (Herod. i. 216), 
and the Armenians (Xen. And. iv. 5, § 35), both 
of whom used it as a sacrifice. To judge from 
the few notices we have on the subject in the 
Bible, we should conclude that the Jews derived 
their mode of worshipping the sun from several 
quarters. The practice of burning incense on the 
house-tops (2 K. xxiii. 5, 12; Jer. xix. 13; Zeph. 
i. 5) might have been borrowed from the Arabians 
(Strab. xvi. p. 784), as also the simple act of adora- 
tion directed towards the rising sun (Fz. viii. 16; 
comp. Job xxxi. 27). On the other hand, the use 
of the chariots and horses in the processions on 
festival days came, as we have observed, from Per- 
sia; and so also the custom of “ putting the branch 
to the nose ’’ (Fz. viii. 17), according to the gen- 
erally received explanation, which identifies it with 
the Persian practice of holding in the left hand 
a bundle of twigs called Bersam while worshipping 
the sun (Strab. xv. p. 733; Hyde, Rel Pers. p 
345). This, however, is very doubtful, the expres- 
sion being otherwise understood of “ putting the 
knife to the nose,’’ t. e. producing self-mutilation 
(Hitzig, On kzek.). An objection lies against 
the former view from the fact that the Persians are 
not said to have held the branch to the nose. The 
importance attached to the worship of the sun by 
the Jewish kings, may be inferred from the fact that 
the horses were stalled within the precincts of the 
temple (the term parvar4 meaning not “ suburb" 
as in the A. V., but either a portico or an out- 
building of the temple). ‘They were removed thence 
by Josiah (2 K. xxiii. 11). 

In the metaphorical language of Scripture the 
sun is emblematic of the law of God (Ps. xix. 7), 
of the cheering presence of God (Ps. lxxxiv. 11), 
of the person of the Saviour (John i. 9; Mal. iv. 
2), and of the glory and purity of- heavenly beings 
(Rev. i. 16, x. 1, xii. 1). W. L. B. 

* SUN-DIAL. ([Dr1at.] 

* SUPPER. (Lorp’s Surrer; MEALs.] 

* SUPPER, THE LAST. [PAssoven, iii-] 

SUR (ovp; [Vat.! Accoup; Sin. Tovp:] Vulg. 
omits). One of the places on the sea-coast of Pal- 
estine, which are named as having been disturbed 
at the approach of Holofernes with the Assyrian 
army (Jud. ii. 28). It cannot be Tyre, the mod- 
ern Sir, since that is mentioned immediately be- 
fore. Some have suggested Dor, others a place 
named Sora, mentioned by Steph. Byz. as in 
Phenicia, which they would identify with Ash&t; 
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others, again, Sirafend. But none of these are 
satisfactory. 

SURETISHIP. (1.) The A. V. rendering 
for téke’im,2 lit. in marg. “those that strike 
(bands)."’ (2.) The phrase® téstimeth ydad, *de- 
positing in the hand,”’ +. e. giving in pledge, may 
be understood to apply to the act of pledging, or 
virtual though not personal suretiship (Lev. vi. 2, 
in Heb. v. 21). In the entire absence of commerce 
the Law laid down no rules on the subject of sure- 
tiship, but it is evident that in the time of Solo- 
mon commercial dealings had become so multiplied 
that suretiship in the commercial seuse was com- 
mon (Prov. vi. 1, xi. 15, xvii. 18, xx. 16, xxii. 26, 
xxvii. 13). But in older times the notion of one 
man becoming a surety for a service to be dis- 
charged by another was in full force (see Gen. xliv. 
32), and it is probable that the same form of un-| 
dertaking existed, namely, the giving the hand to| 
(striking hands with), not, as Michaelis represents, 
the person who was to discharge the service — in 
the commercial sense the debtor — but the person 
to whom it was due, the creditor (Job xvii. 3; 
Prov. vi. 1; Michaelis, Leucs of Moses, § 151, ii. 
822, ed. Smith). ‘The surety of course became 
liable for his client’s debts in case of his failure. 
In later Jewish times the system had become com- 
mon, and caused much distress in many instances, 
yet the duty of suretiship in certain cases is recog- 
nized as valid (Ecclus. viii. 13, xxix. 14, 15, 16, 
18, 19). [Loan.] H. W. P. 

* SURETY. ([Svretisnrp; PLEDGE. ] 


SUSA ([Sotca:] Susan). Esth. xi. 3, xvi. 
18. [SnusHan.] 


SU’SANCHITES (S\IIWAW [see below]: 
Zovgavayaio:; [Vat. M.-cvy-:] Susanechet) is 
found once only —in Ezr. iv. 9, where it occurs 
among the list of the nations whom the Assyrians 
had settled in Samaria, and whose descendants still 
occupied the country in the reign of the Pseudo- 
Smerdis. There can be no doubt that it designates 


either the inhabitants of the city Susa (JWAW), or 
those of the country — Susis or Susiana — where- 
of Susa was the capital. Perhaps as the Elamites 
are mentioned in the same passage, and as Daniel 
(viii. 2) seems to call the country Elam and the 
city Shushan (or Susa), the former explanation is 
preferable. (See SHUSHAN.) G. K. 

SUSAN’NA ([Theodot.] twodsva, [Alex.] 
Zoucayva; {(LXX. Lovaedvva:] t. 6. IDO W, sa 
lily’). 1. The heroine of the story of the Judg- 
ment of Daniel. (DANIEL, APOCRYPHAL AD- 
DITIONS TO.] The name occurs in Diod. Sic. as 
that of the daughter of Ninus (ii. 6), and Sheshan 
(1 Chr. ii. 31, 34, 35) is of the same origin and 
meaning (Ges. Thes. 8. y.). 

2. One of the women who ministered to the Lord 
(Lake viii. 3). B. F. W. 


8U’SI (XOND : Zoval [Vat.-ce:}]: Susi). The 
father of Gaddi the Manassite spy (Num. xiii. 11). 
SWALLOW, IVF, dérér, and YUY, agir, 
both thus translated in A. V. “117 occurs twice, 


Ps. Ixxxiv. 3, and Prov. xxvi. 2: transl. by LXX. 
Tperyev and orpovdds ; Vulg. turtur and passer. 








a Dyn : Valg. lagueos: from v2), « strike” 
(Ges. p. 1617). 
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“POY also twice, Is. xxxviii. 14, and Jer. viii. 7, 


both times in conjunction with DOO or TAD, 


and rendered by LXX. wepiorepd and orpov6loy, 
Vulg. “ columba “’ and “ ciconia.” In each passage 


D%D is rendered, probably correctly, by LXX. ye- 
Ady (swallow), A. V. crane [CRANE], which 


is more probably the true signification of AY. 
DD is perhaps, connected with Arab. onan 
(’msissi), applied to many warbling birds. 

The rendering of A. V. for YJ seems less 


open to question, and the original (quasi “YY, 
‘freedom ’) may include the swallow with other 
swiftly flying or free birds. ‘The old commentators, 
except Bochart, who renders it “ columba fera,’’ 
apply it to the swallow from the love of freedom in 
this bird, and the impossibility of retaining it in 
captivity. 

Whatever be the precise rendering, the characters 
ascribed in the several passages where the names 
occur, are strictly applicable to the swallow, namely, 
its swiftness of flight, its nesting in the buildings 
of the Temple, its mournful, garrulous note, and its 
regular migration, shared indeed in common with 
several others. But the turtle-duve, for which the 


LXX. have taken “!'V1F, was scarcely likely to be 
a familiar resident in the Temple inclosure. On 
Is. xxxviii. 14, ‘ Like a swallow, so did I chatter,” 
we may observe that the garrulity of the swallow 
was proverbial among the ancients (see Nunn. 
Dionys. ii. 133, and Aristoph. Satr. 93). Hence 
its epithet «wriAds, “the twitterer,”’ swriradas 
3t ras yeArddvas, Athen. p. 622. See Anacr. 
104, a épOpoydén, Hes. Up. 566; and Virg. 
Georgy. iv. 306. 

Although Aristotle in his “ Natural History,” 
and Pliny following him, have given currency to the 
fable that many swallows bury themselves during 
winter, yet the regularity of their miyration alluded 
to by the Prophet Jeremiah was familiarly recog- 
nized by the ancients. See Anacreon ( (7d. xxxiii.). 

The ditty quoted by Athen. (p. 360) from The- 
ognis is well known — 

"HAO’ Fase xeAtdwv, KaAas @pas ayouca, 
KaAOUS eMauToUS, Ew. yaoTepa AeuKa, emi vera 
peAaiva. 

So Ovid (Fast. ii. 853), ‘ Prenuntia veris hi. 
rundo.”’ 

Many species of swallow occur in Palestine. All 
those familiar to us in Britain are found. The 
swallow (//irundo rustica, L., var. Cahirica, 
Lichst.), martin (Chelidon urbica, L.), sand martin 
(Cotyle riparia, L.) abound. Besides these the 
eastern swallow (f/ir. rujula, Tem.), which nestles 
generally in fissures in rocks, and the crag martin 
( Cotyle rupestris, L.), which is confined to moun- 
tain gorges and desert districts, are also common. 
See /6:s, vol. i. p. 27, vol. ii. p. 386. The crag 
martin is the only member of the genus which 
dves not migrate from Palestine in winter. Of the 
genus Cypselus (swift), our swift ( Cypselus apus, L.) 
is common, and the splendid alpine swift ( ('yps. 
melba, L.) may be seen in all suitable localities. 
A third species, peculiar, so far as is yet known, 
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to the northeast of Palestine, has recently been 
described under the name of Cypselus (alileensis. 
Whatever be the true appellation for the swallow 
tribe in Hebrew, it would perhaps include the bee- 
eaters, so similar to many of the swallows, at least 
in the eyes of a cursory observer, in flight, note, 
and habits. Of this beautiful genus three species 
occur in Palestine, Wereps apiuster, L., Merops 
Persicus, L., and in the valley of the Jordan onty, 
the eastern sub-tropical form Merops viridis, L. 
H. B. T. 


SWAN (FVWOW3FI, tinshemeth). Thus ren- 
dered by A. V. in Lev. xi. 18; Deut. xiv. 16, where it 
occurs in the list of unclean birds; LX X. wopquplwy, 
1Bis; Vulg. porphyrio, this. Bochart (Hiervz. ii. 
290) explains it noctua (owl), and derives the name 


from Dw, ‘Sto astonish,” because other birds 
are startled at the apparition of the owl. Gesenius 


suggests the pelican, from OW, ‘‘to breathe, to 
puff,’ with reference to the inflation of its pouch. 
Whatever may have been the bird intended by 
Moses, these conjectures cannot be admitted as sat- 
isfactory, the owl and pelican being both distinctly 
expressed elsewhere in the catalogue. Nor is the 
A. V. translation likely to be correct. It is uot 
probable that the swan was known to Moses or the 
Israelites, or at least that it was sufficiently famil- 
iar to have obtained a place in this list. Hassel- 
quist indeed mentions his having seen a swan on 
the coast of Damietta; but though a regular winter 
visitant to Greece, only accidental stragglers wan- 
der so far south as the Nile, and it has not been 
observed by recent naturalists either in Palestine 
or Feypt. Nor, if it had been known to the Israel- 
ites, is it easy to understand why the swan should 
have been classed among the unclean birds. ‘The 
renderings of the LXX., “ porphyrio ” and “ ibis,” 
are either of them more probable. Neither of these 
birds occur elsewhere in the catalogue, both would 
be familiar to residents in Egypt, and the original 
seems to point to some water-fowl. The Samaritan 
Version also agrees with the LXX. Topouplwy, 
porphyrio antiquorwn, Bp., the purple water-hen, is 
mentioned by Aristotle (/Jist. An. viii. 8), Aristoph- 
anes (Av. 707), Pliny (Nat. Hist. x. 63), and 
more fully described by Athenseus (Detpn. ix. 388). 
It is allied to our corn-crake and water-hen, and is 
the larvest and most beautiful of the family Ralide, 
being larger than the domestic fowl, with a rich 
dark-blue plumage, and brilliant red beak and legs. 
From the extraordinary length of its toes it is en- 
abled, lightly treading on the flat leaves of water- 
plants, to support itself without immersion, and 
apparently to run on the surface of the water. It 
frequents marshes and the sedge by the banks of 
rivers in all the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean, and is abundant in Lower Egypt. Athe- 
neeus has correctly noted its singular habit of grasp- 
ing its food with its very long toes, and thus 
conveying it toits mouth. It is distinguished from 
all the other species of Aadllide by its short powerful 
mandibles, with which it crushes its prey, consisting 
often of reptiles and young birds. It will fre- 
quently seize a young duck with ite long feet, and 
_ at once crunch the head of ite victim with its beak. 
It is an omnivorous feeder, and from the miscel- 
laneous character of its food, might reasonably find 
a place in the catalogue of unclean birds. Ite flesh 
is rank, coarse, and very dark-colored. H. B. T. 


SWEARING. [(OarH.]) 


SWEAT, BLOODY 


SWEAT, BLOODY. One of the physical 
phenomena attending our Lord's agony in the 
garden of Gethsemane is described by St. Luke 
(xxii. 44): “ His sweat was as it were great drops 
(lit. clots, @péuBo1) of blood falling down to the 
ground.” ‘The genuineness of this verse and of the 
preceding has been doubted, but is uow generally 
acknowledged. They are omitted in A and B, but 


are found in the Codex Sinaiticus (SS), Codex Beze, 
and others, and in the Peshito, Philoxenian, and 
Curetonian Syriac (see Tregelles, Greck New Test. ; 
Scrivener, /ntrod. to the Crit. of the N. T. p. 434), 
and Tregelles points to the notation of the section 
and canon in ver. 42 as a trace of the existence of 
the verse in the Codex Alexandrinus. 


Of this malady, known in medical science by the 
term diapedesiz, there have been examples recorded 
both in ancient and modern times. Aristotle was 
aware of it (De Part. Anim. iii. 5). The cause 
assigned is generally violent mental emotion. 
‘¢ Kannegiesser,” quoted by Dr. Stroud (Phys. 
Cause of the Death of Christ, p. 86), remarks, 
‘Violent mental excitement, whether occasioned by 
uncontrollable anger or vehement joy, and in like 
manner sudden terror or intense fear, forces out a 
sweat accompanied with signs either of anxiety or 
hilarity.’ After ascribing this sweat to the unequal 
constriction of some vessels and dilatation of others, 
he further observes: ‘If the mind is seized with a 
sudden fear of death, the sweat, owing to the exces- 
sive degree of constriction, often becomes bloody.’ "" 
Dr. Millingen (Curiosities of Medical Experience, 
p- 489, 2d ed.) gives the following explanation of 
the phenomenon: “ It is probable that this strange 
disorder arises from a violent commotion of the 
nervous system, turning the streams of blood out 
of their natural course, and forcing the red particles 
into the cutaneous excretories. A mere relaxation 
of the fibres could not produce so powerful a re- 
vulsion. It may also arise in cases of extreme de- 
bility, in connection with a thinner condition of the 
blood.” 


The following are a few of the instances on record 
which have been collected by Calmet (Diss. sur la 
Sueur du Sang), Millingen, Stroud, Trusen (Die 
Sitten, Gebrauche, und Krankheiten d. alt. Hebr., 
Breslau, 1853). Schenkius (Obs. Med. lib. iii. 
p- 458) mentions the case of a nun who was so ter- 
rified at falling into the hands of soldiers that blood 
oozed from all the pores of her body. The same 
writer says that in the plague of Miseno, in 1554, 
a woman who was seized sweated blood for three 
days. In 1552, Conrad Lycosthenes (de Prodigiis, 
p- 623, ed. 1557) reports, a woman sick of the plague 
sweated blood from the upper part of her body. 
Maldonato (Comm. in Evang.) gives an instance, 
attested by eye-witnesses, of a man at Paris in full 
health and vigor, who, hearing the sentence of 
death, was covered with a bloody sweat. Accord- 
ing to De Thou (lib. xi. vol. i. p. 326, ed. 1626), 
the governor of Montemaro, being seized by strata- 
gem and threatened with death, was so moved 
thereat that he sweated blood and water. Another 
case, recorded in the same historian (lib. lxxxii. 
vol. iv. p. 44), is that of a Florentine youth who was 
unjustly condemned to death by Pope Sixtus V. 
The death of Charles IX. of France was attended by 
the same phenomenon. Mezeray (Hist. de France, 
ii. 1170, ed. 1646) says of his last moments, 
J] s’agitoit et se remuoit sans cesee, et le sang 
luy jaillissoit par tous les conduits mesme par les 
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pores, de sorte qu'on le trouva une fois qui baign-| on which account it was forbidden to the Jews and 
oit dedans.’’ A sailor, during a fearful storm, is} Moslems” (Sir G. Wilkinson's note in Rawlinson’s 
said to have fallen with terror, and when taken up | //erodvtus, ii. 47). Ham. Smith, however (Kitto’s 
his whole’ body was covered with a bloody sweat | Cycl. art. ‘Swine "’), maintains that this reputed 
(Millingen, p. 488). In the Melanges d Histoire | unwholesomeness of swine’s flesh has been much 
(iii. 179), by Dom Bonaventure d’ Argonne, the case | exaggerated; and recently a writer in Colburn’s 


is given of a woman who suffered so much from this 
makuly that, after her death, no blood was found 
in her veins. Another case, of a girl of 18 who 
suffered in the saine way, is reported by Mesaporiti,? 
a physician at Genoa, accompanied by the observa- 
tionsof Vallisneri, Professor of Medicine at Padua. 
It occurred in 1703 (Phil. Trans. No. 303, p. 
9144). There ia still. however, wauted a well- 
authenticated instance in modern times, observed 
with all the care and attested by all the exactness 


of later medical science. That given in Caspar's | 


Wochenschrifi, 1848, as having been observed by 
Dr. Schneider, appears to be the most recent, and 


New Monthly Magazine (July 1, 1862, p. 266) 
| has endorsed this opinion. Other conjectures for 
the reason of the prohibition, which are more curi- 
ous than valuable, may be seen in Bochart ( /Hiervz. 
i. 806, f.). Callistratus (apud Plutarch. Sympos. 
iv. 5) suspected that the Jews did not use swine’s 
flesh for the same reason which, he says, influenced 
the Egyptians, namely, that this animal was sacred, 
‘inasmuch as by turning up the earth with its snout 
it first taught men the art of ploughing (see Bo- 
chart, Hiervz. i. 806, and a dissertation by Cassel, 
entitled De Judaorum odio et ubstinentia a porcina 





ejusque causis, Magdeb.; also Michaelis, Comment. 


resembles the phenomenon mentioned by ‘Theo-|un the Laws of Moses, art. 203, iii. 230, Smith’s 


phrastus (London Med. Guz., 1848, vol. ii. p. 953). | transl. ). 


Although the Jews did not breed swine, 


For further reference to authorities, see Copland's | during the greater period of their existence as a 


Dect. of Medicine, ii. 72. W. A. W. 


SWINE Siint chdzir: bs, Sesos, cvs; Xoipos 
in N. T.: sus, oper). Allusion will be found in the 


nation, there can be little doubt that the heathen 
nations of Palestine used the flesh as food. 


Bible to these animals, both (1) in their domestic a 


and (2) in their wild state. 
(1.) The flesh of swine was forbidden as food by 
the lLevitical law (Lev. xi. 7; Deut. xiv. 8); the 


abhorrence which the Jews as a nation had of it |. @ 


may be inferred from Is. Ixv. 4, where some of the 
idolatrous people are represented as “ eating swine's 
flesh,’ and as having the “broth of abominable 
things in their vessels; ’’ see also Ixvi. 3, 17, and 2 
Macc. vi. 18, 19, in which passage we read that Elea- 
zar,an ayed scribe, when compelled by Antiochus 
to receive in his mouth swine’s flesh, * spit it forth, 


choosing rather to die yloriously than to live stained | 
The use of swine’s | > 


with such an abomination.” 
flesh was forbidden to the Egyptian priests, to 
whom, says Sir G. Wilkinson (Anc. Egypt. i. 322), 
6 above all meats it was particularly obnoxious” 
(see Herodotus, ii. 47; Alian, de Nat. Anim. x. 
16; Josephus, Contr. Apion. ii. 14), though it was 
occasionally enten by the people. The Arabians also 
were disalluwed the use of swine's flesh (see Pliny, 
viii. H. N. 52; Koran, ii. 175), as were also the 
Pheenicians, Ethiopians, and other nations of the 
East. 

No other reason for the command to abstain from 
swine’s flesh is given in the Law of Moses beyond 
the general one which forbade any of the mamma- 
lia as food which did not literally fulfill the terms 
of the definition of a “clean animal,’ namely, that 
it was to he a cloven-footed ruminant. ‘The pig, 
therefore, though it divides tne hoof, but does not 
thew the cud, was to be considered unclean; and 
consequently, inasniuch as, unlike the ass and the 
horse in the time of the Kings, 


no use could be which may be compared 







At the time of our Lord's ministry it would sp- 
pear that the Jews occasionaly violated the law of 
Moses with respect to swine’s flesh. Whether 
«the herd of swine’ into which the devils were 
allowed to enter (Matt. viii. 32; Mark v. 13) were 
the property of the Jewish or Gentile inhabitants 
of Gadara does not appear from the sacred narra- 
tive; but that the practice of keeping swine did 
exist amongst some of the Jews seems clear from 
the enactment of the law of Hyrcanus, “ne cui 
porcum alere liceret’’ (Grotius, Annot. ad Matt. 1. 
c.). Allusion is made in 2 Pet. ii. 22 to the fond- 
ness which swine have for “ wallowing in the mire: ” 
this, it appears, was a proverbial expression, with 
the “‘amica luto sus"’ of 


made of the animal when alive, the Jews did not Horace (Hp. i. 2, 26). Solomon's comparison of 


breed swine (Lactant. /nsfit. iv. 17). It is, bow- 
ever, probable that dietetical considerations may 
bave influenced Moses in his prohibition of swine’s 
flesh; it is generally believed that its use in hot 
countries is liable to induce cutaneous disorders; 
hence in a people liable to leprosy the necessity for 
the observance of a strict rule. ‘“ The reason of 
the meat not being eaten was its unwholesomeness, 


‘jewel of gold in a swine’s snout’’ to a * fair 
woman without discretion’ (Prov. xi. 22), and 
the expression of our Lord, “neither cast ye your 
pearls before swine,” are so obviously intelligible as 
to render any remarks unnecessary. The transac- 
tion of the destruction of the herd of swine already 
alluded to, like the cursing of the barren fig-tree, 
has been the subject of most unfair cavil: it is well 
answered by Trench (Miracles, p. 173), who ob- 


| serves that “a man is of more value than many 
a So the name is given in the Philos. Trans. ;|swine ;”’ besides which it must be remembered 


Calmet writes it °M. Saporitius.” 
197 


that it is not necessary to suppose that our Lord 
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sent the devils into the swine. He merely permit- 
ted them to go, as Aquinas says, “quod autem 
porci in mare preecipitati sunt non fuit operatio di- 
vini miraculi, sed operatio demonum e permissione 
divinii;’’ and if these Gadarene villagers were Jews 
and owned the swine, they were rightly punished 
by the loss of that which they ought not to have 
had at all. 

(2.) The wild boar of the wood (Ps. Ixxx. 13) 
is the common Sus scrofa which is frequently met 
with in the woody parts of Palestine, especially in 
Mount Tabor. The allusion in the psalm to the 
injury the wild boar does to the vineyards is well 
borne out by fact. “It is astonishing what 
havoc a wild boar is capable of effecting during a 
single night; what with eating and trampling un- 
der foot, he will destroy a vast quautity of grapes ” 
(Hartley's Researches in Greece, p. 284). 

Ws. Bi 


SWORD. [Arms.] 
SYCAMINE TREE (ovnduiwos: morus) is 


mentioned once only, namely, in Luke xvii. 6, “ If 
ye had faith as a grain of mustard-seed, ye might 





Morus nigra (Mulberry). 


say to this sycamine tree, Be thou plucked up,”’ 
ete. There is no reason to doubt that the guxd- 

wos is distinct from the ovKouwpala of the same 

vangelist (xix. 4) [SYCAMORE], although we learn 
from Dioscorides (i. 180) that this name was some- 
times given to the gu«déuopos. The sycamine is 
the mulberry tree (Worus), as is evident from Di- 
oscorides, Theophrastus (//. P. i. 6, § 1; 10, § 10; 
13, § 4, &e.), and various other Greek writers; see 
Celsius, Hierob. i. 288. A form of the same word, 
cvkaunynd, is still one of the names for the mul- 





a * The size of this tree made it a fitting emblem 
for the Saviour’s use (Luke xvii. 6). ‘Its ample 
girth, its wide-spread arms branching off from the par- 
ent trunk only a few feet from the ground, its enor- 
mous roots, as thick, as numerous, and as wide-spread 
into the deep soil below as the branches extend into 
the air above, made it the very best type of invinci- 
ble steadfastness’ (Thomson, Land and Book, i. 24). 


SYCAMORE 

berry tree in Greece (see Heldreich's Nutzpflanzen 
Griechenlands, Athen. 1862, p. 19. “ Morus alba 
L. und M. nigra L. 4 Mopnd, Movpynd, und Mov- 
end, auch SvKaunypd — pelasg. muré, — éd.”). 

th black and white mulberry trees are common 
in Syria and Palestine, and are largely cultivated 
there for the sake of supplying food to the caterpil- 
lars of the silk-worm, which are bred in great num- 
bers. The mulberry tree is too well known to ren- 
der further remarks necessary. W. H. 

SYCAMORE (SPW,  shik’ma@h: ovxd- 
uivos, TuKouwpéa OF TuKouwpala, in the N. T.; 
sycamorus, morus, ficetum). The Hebrew word 
occurs in the O. T. only in the plural form mase. 
and once fem., Ps. Ixxviii. 47; and it is in the 
LXX. always translated by the Greek word ouxd- 

vos. ‘The two Greek words oceur only once each 
in the N. T, cuxduivos (Luke xvii. 6), and quxo- 
pwpea (Luke xix. 4). Although it may be admit- 
ted that the sycamine is properly, and in Lake 
xvii. 6, the mulberry, and the sycamore the fig- 
mulberry, or sycamore-fig (Ficus sycomorus), yet 
the latter is the tree generally referred to in the O. 
T., and called by the LXX. sycamine, as 1 K. x. 
27; 1 Chr. xxvii. 28; Ps. bexviii. 47; Am. vii. 14. 
Dioscorides expressly says Suxéuopor, Erior Be wal 
TOUTO guKdutvoy Aéyovat, lib. i. cap. 180. Com- 
pare Gesenius, Thesaurus Heb. p. 1476 6; Winer, 
Rb. ii. 65 ff.; Rosenmiiller, A B. 
iv. § 281 ff; Celsius, Hierod. i. 310. 

The sycamore, or jfig-mulberry (from gdxor, 
Jig, aud pédpor, mulberry), is in Egypt and Pales- 
tine a tree of great importance and very extensive 
use. It attains the size of a walnut tree, has wide- 
spreading branches, and affords a delightful shade. 
On this account it is frequently planted by the 
waysides. Its leaves are heart-shaped, downy on 
the under side, and fragrant. The fruit grows di- 
rectly from the trunk itself on little sprigs, and in 
clusters like the grape. To make it eatable, each 
fruit, three or four days before gathering, must, it 
is said, be punctured with a sharp instrument or 
the finger-nail. Comp. Theophrastus, De Caus. 
Plant. i. 17, § 9; Hist. Pl. iv. 2, § 1; Pliny, H. 
N. xiii. 7; Forskal, Deser. Plant. p. 
was the original employment of the prophet Amos, 
as he says, vii. 14.0 Hasselquist (7rav. p. 260: 
Lond. 1766) says, “The fruit of this tree 
pretty well; when quite ripe it is soft, 
somewhat sweet, with a very little portion of 
aromatic taste.” It appears, however, that 
species of gall insect ( Cynips sycomori) often spoils 
much of the fruit. “ The tree,’ H adds, 
“ is wounded or cut by the inhabitants at the time 
it buds, for without this precaution, as they say, it 
will not bear fruit’ (p. 261). In form and smell 
and inward structure it resembles the fig, and hence 
its name. The tree is always verdant, and bears 
fruit several times in the year without being con- 
fined to fixed seasons, and is thus, as a 
food-bearer, invaluable to the poor. The wood of 
the tree, though very porous, is exceedingly durable. 
It suffers neither from moisture nor heat. The 





This writer supposes the sycamine and sycamore tree 
to be one and the same. H. 
p>ia : 


b Amos says of himself he was Daw 


LXX. xvigwy ovedyiwa: Vulg. vellicans sycamina ; 1. €- 
a cutter of the fruit for the purpose of ripening it. 
Kvi¢w is the very word used by Theophrastus. 
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mummy coffins, which are made of it, are | only in 


still perfectly sound after an entombment of thou- 
sands of years.. It was much used for doors, and 
large furniture, such as sofas, tables, and chairs.@ 
So great was the value of these trees, that David 
appointed for them in his kingdom a special over- 
seer, as he did for the olives (1 Chr. xxvii. 28); 
and it is mentioned as one of the heaviest of Egypt's 
calamities, that her sycamores were destroyed by 
hailstones (Ps. Ixxviii. 47). That which is called 
sycamore in N. America, the Occidental pline or 
button-wood tree, has no resemblance whatever to 
the sycamore of the Bible; the name is also applied 
to a species of maple (the Acer pseudo-platanus or 
False-plane), which is much used by turners and 
millwrights.° Cc. ES. 
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Ficus sycomorus. 


SY’CHAR (2vuxdp in S A C D; but Ree. 
Text x: with B: Sichar ; but Codd. Am. and 
Fuld. : Syriac, Socar). A place named | 





@ See Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, ii. 110, Lond. 
1854. “ For coffins, boxes, tables, doors, and other 
objects which required large and thick planks, for idols 
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John iv. 5. It is specified as “a city of 
Samaria, called Sychar, near the ground which 
Jacob gave to Joseph his son; and there was the 
well of Jacob.” 

Jerome believed that the name was merely a 
copyist’s error for Sychem; but the unanimity of 
the MSS. is sufficient to dispose of this supposition. 

Sychar was either a name applied to the town of 
Shechem, or it was an independent place. 1. The 
first of these alternatives is now almost universally 
accepted. In the words of Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. 
ii. 290), In consequence of the hatred which ex- 
isted between the Jews and the Samaritans, and in 
allusion to their idolatry, the town of Sichem re- 
ceived, among the Jewish common people, the by- 
name Sychar.”’ This theory may be correct, but 
the only support which can be found for it is the 
very imperfect one afforded by a passage in Isaiah 
(xxviii. 1, 7), in which the prophet denounces the 
Ephraimites as shicedrim — “ drunkards; "’ and by 
a passage in Habakkuk (ii. 18) in which the words 
moreh sheker, “a teacher of lies,”’ are supposed to 
contain an allusion to Moreh, the original name of 
the district of Shechem, and to the town itself, 
But this is surely arguing in a circle. And had 
such a nickname been applied to Shechem so habit- 
ually as its occurrence in St. John would seem to 
imply, there would be some trace of it in those 
passages of the Talmud which refer to the Samari- 
tans, and in which every term of opprobrium and 
ridicule that can be quoted or invented is heaped 
on them. It may be attirmed, however, with cer- 
tainty that neither in Targum nor Talmud is there 
any mention of such a thing. Lightfoot did not 
know of it. The numerous treatises on the Sa- 
maritans are silent about it, and recent close search 
has failed to discover it. 

Presuming that Jacob's well was then, where it 
is now shown, at the entrance of the valley of 
Nablus, Shechem would be too distant to answer 
to the words of St. John, since it must have been 
more than a mile off, 

«“ A city of Samaria called Sychar, near to the 
plot of ground which Jacob gave to Joseph’? — 
surely these are hardly the terms in which such a 
place as Shechem would be described; for though it 
was then perhaps at the lowest ebb of its fortunes, 
yet the tenacity of places in Syria to name and 


fame is almost proverbial. 


There is not much force in the argument that 
St. Stephen uses the name Sychem in speaking of 
Shechem, for he is recapitulating the ancient his- 
tory, and the names of the Old Testament narrative 
(in the LXX. form) would come most naturally to 
his mouth. But the earliest Christian tradition, in 
the persons of Eusebius and the Bordeaux Pilgrim 
— both in the early part of the 4th century — 
discriminates Shechem from Sychar. Eusebius 
( Onomast. Xuxdp and Aov(d) says that Sychar 


» Trench states after Robinson (see Bvbl. Res. ii. 





and wooden statues, the sycamore was principally em- | 290), that ‘ There are no sycamores now in the Plain 
ployed ; and from the quantity discovered in the tombs | of Jericho ”’ (Studies in the Gospels, p. 264, Amer. ed.). 
alone, it is evident that the tree was cultivated to a| But Tristram (Land of Israel, p, 509) says: “ Here 
great extent.” Don, however, believed that the mum- | (near Jericho) was a fine old sycamore fig-tree, perhaps 
my-cases of the Egyptians were made of the wood of | « lineal descendant, and nearly the last, of that into 
the Cordia myra, a tree which furnishes the Sebesten | which Zacchseus climbed.” In his Nat. Hist. of the 
plums. There-can be no doubr, however, that the | Bible, p. 399, he says that this tree “is very easy to 
wood of the Ficus sycomorus was extensively used in | climb, with its short trunk and its wide lateral 
ancient days. The dry climate of Egypt might have branches forking out in all directions; and would 
helped to have preserved the timber, which must have | naturally be selected by Zacchwus (Luke xix. 4) as 
been valuable in a country where large timber-trees | the most accessible position from which to obtain 

are scarce. view of our Lord as he passed ” H. 
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was in front of the city of Neapolis; and, again, 
that it lav bv the side of Luza, which was 4 three 
miles from Neapolis. Sychem, on the other hand, 
he places in the suburbs of Neapolis by the tomb 
of Joseph. The Bordeaux Pilgrim describes Se- 
chim as at the foot of the mountain, and as con- 
taining Joseph's monument? and plot of ground 
(vide). And he then proceeds to say that a thou- 
sand paces thence was the place called Sechar. 

And notwithstanding all that has been said of 
the predilection of Orientals for the water of certain 
springs or wells (Porter, Handbook, p. 342), it does 
appear remarkable, when the very large number of 
sources in N«blus itself is remembered, that a 
woman should have left them and come out a dis- 
tance of mure than a mile. On the other hand, 
we need not suppose that it was her habit to do 80; 
it may have been a casual visit. 

2. In favor of Sychar having been an independ- 
ent place is the fact that a village named ’ Askar 


(Kame) still exists © at the southeast foot of 


Fbal, about northeast of the Well of Jacob, and 
about half a mile from it. Whether this is the 
village alluded to by Eusebius, and Jerome. and the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, it is impossible to tell. ‘The 
earliest. notice of it which the writer has been able 
to discover is in Quaresmius (/lucidutio, ii. 808 6). 
It is uncertain if he is speaking of himself or 
“quoting Brocardus. If the latter, he had a different 
copy from that which is published.¢ It is an im- 
portant point, because there is a difference of more 
than four centuries between the two, Brocardus 
having written about 1280. and Qugresmins about 
1630. The statement is, that “on the left of the 
well,” #. e. on the north, as Gerizim has just been 
spoken of as on the right, “is a large city (oppidum 
magnum), but deserted and in ruins, which is be- 
lieved to have been the ancient Sichem. . The 
natives told me that they called the place /sfar.”’ 

A village like ‘Askar ¢ answers much more ap- 
propriately to the casual description of St. John 
than so large and so venerable a place as Shechem. 

On the other hand there is an etymoloyical dif- 
ficulty in the way of this identification. ‘Askar 
begins with the letter ’.4in, which Svchar does not 
appear to have contained: a letter too stubborn and 
enduring to be easily either dropped or assumed in 
aname. [But see p. 2079 a, (6.)— A.] 

In favor of the theory that Sychar was a “ nick- 
name’ of Shechem, it should not he overlooked 
that St. John appears always to use the expression 
Aeyouevos, “called,” to denote a sonbriqnet or 
title borne by place or person in addition to the 
name, or to attach it to a place remote and little 
known. Instances of the former practice are xi. 
16, xx. 24, xix. 13, 17; of the latter, xi. 54. 

These considerations have been stated not 8o 
much with the hope of leading to any conclusion 
on the identity of Sychar, which seems hopeless, as 
with the desire to show that the ordinary explana- 





@ The text of Eusebius reads @ = 9 miles; but this 
is corrected by Jerome to 3. 

6 The tomb or monument alluded to in these two 
passages must have oecupied the pince of the Moslem 
tomb of Yusuf, now shown at the foot of Geriziin, bot 
far from the enat gate of Nablus. 

c Dr. Rosen, in Zeitschrift der D M G. xiv. 634. 
Van de Velde (S. §& P. ii. 333) proposes 'Askar as the 
native place of Judas Iscariot. 

d Perhaps this is one of the variations spoken of my 
Robinson (ii. 539). 
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tion is not nearly so obvious as it is usually assumed 
to be. (SHECHEM, at the end.] G. 

SY’CHEM (Suyéu: Sichems Cod. Amiat. 
Sychem). The Greek form of the word Shechem, 
the name of the well-known city of Central Pales- 
tine. It occurs in Acts vii. 16 only. The main 
interest of the passave rests on its containing two 
of those numerous and singular variations from the 
early history, as told in the Pentateuch, with which 
the speech of St. Stephen’ abounds. (STEPHEN.] 
This single verse exhibits an addition to, and a 
discrepancy from, the earlier account. (1.) The 
patriarchs are said in it to have been buried at 
Sychen, whereas in the O. T. this is related of the 
bones of Joseph alone (Josh. xxiv. 32). (2.) The 
sepulehre at Sychem is said to have been bought 
from Emmor by Abraham; whereas in the Q. T. 
it was the cave of Machpelah at Kirjath-arha which 
Abraham bought and made into his sepulehre, and 
Jacob who bought the plot of ground at Shechem 
from Hamor (Gen. xxxiii. 19). In neither of these 
cases is there any doubt of the authenticity of the 
present Greek text, nor has any explanation been 
put forward which adequately meets the difficulty 
— if ditficulty it be. That no attempt should have 
been made to reconcile the numerous and obvious 
discrepancies contained in the speech of St. Stephen 
by altering the MSS. is remarkable, and a cause of 
great thankfulness. Thankfulness because we are 
thus permitted to possess at once a proof that it is 
possible to be as thoroughly inspired by the Spirit 
of God as was Stephen on this occasion, and yet 
have remained ignoraut or forgetful of minute facts, 
—and a broad and conspicuous seal to the unim- 
portance of such slight variations in the different 
accounts of the sacred history, as long as the gen- 
eral tenor of the whole remains harmonious. 

A bastard variation of the name Sychem, namely, 
SICHEM, is found, and its people are mentioned 
as— 

SY’CHEMITE, THE (rdv Zuyeu: Hereus), 
in Jud. v. 16. This passage is remarkable for giving 
the inhabitants of Shechem an independent place 
among the.tribes of the country who were ara 
sessed at the conquest. 

* SYCOMORE, originally and properly so 
written in the A. V. [SYCAMORE. ] 

SYE’LUS (SunAos; (Vat. n cvvodes:] Alex. 
HovnAos: om. in Vulg.) = JEHIED 3 (1 Esdr. i. 8; 
comp. 2 Chr. xxxv. 8). [The A. V. ed. 1611 reads 
‘* Sielus."*] 

SYE’NE, properly SEVENEN (TT2VD [see be- 
low}: Sunvn; [Alex. Sonvn, Lounrvn:] “Syene), a 
town of Egypt on the frontier of Cush or bthiopia. 
The prophet Ezekiel speaks of the desolation of 
Kyypt “from Migdol to Seveneh, even unto the 
border of Cush "* (xxix. 10), and of its people being 
slain “from Migdol to Seveneh " (xxx. 6). Migdol 
was on the eastern border [MiGnor], and Seveneh 
is thus rightly identitied with the town of Svyene, 
which was always the last town of Egypt on the 

e The identity of Askar with Sychar is supported 
by Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, ch. xxxi.), and by 
Mr. Williams in the Dict of Geogr. (ii. 412 6). [So 
Ewald, Gesch. iv. 284, v. 848. 8¢ Ausg. ; Derenbourg. 
Geog. du Talmud (1868), p. 169 f. > Caapari, Giror.- 
xeog. Eintsitung (1869), p. 106 f.; comp. Raumer, 
Pal p. 162 f. — A.) 

JS These are examined at great length, and elab- 
orately reconciled, in the New Testament of Canon 
Wordsworth, 1860, pp. 66-69. 
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south, though at one time included in the nome 
Nubia. Its ancient Egyptian name is SUN 
(Brugsch, Geogr. Inschrift. i. 155, tab. i., No. 55), 


preserved in the Coptic COP AN, CENON, 
and the Arabic Aswdn. The modern town is 
slightly to the north of the old site, which is marked 
by an interesting early Arab burial-ground, covered 
with remarkable tombstones, having inscriptions 
in the Cufic character. Champollion suggests the 


derivation Cg., causative, OTHH, OFTEN, 
“ to open,"’ as though it signified the opening or key 
of Egypt (L'Evypte, i. 161-166), and this is the 
meaning of the hieroglyphic name. R. S. P. 


SYNAGOGUE (2uvaywyh: Synagoya). It 
may be well to note at the outset the points of con- 
tact between the history and ritual of the syna- 
gogues of the Jews, and the facts to which the 
inquiries of the Biblical student are principally 
directed. (1.) They meet us as the preat charac- 
teristic institution of the later phase of Judaism. 
More even than the Temple and its services, in the 
time of which the N. T. treats, they at once repre- 
sented and determined the religious life of the 
people. (2.) We cannot separate them from the 
most intimate connection with our Lord's life and 
ministry. In them He worshipped in his youth, 
and in his manhood. Whatever we can learn of 
the ritual which then prevailed tells us of a worship 
which He recognized and sanctioned; which for 
that reason, if for no other, thouyh, like the state- 
lier services of the Temple, it was destined to pass 
away, is worthy of our respect and honor. They 
were the scenes, too, of no small portion of his 
work. In them were wrought some of his mightiest 
works of healing (Mark i. 23; Matt. xii. 9; Luke 
xiii. 11). In them were spuken some of the most 
glorious of his recorded words (Luke iv. 16; John 
vi. 59); many more, beyond all reckoning, which 
are not recorded (Matt. iv. 23, xiii. 54; John xviii. 
2, etc., etc.). (3.) There are the questions, lead- 
ing us back to a remoter past: In what did the 
worship of the synagogue originate? what type was 
it intended to reproduce? what customs, alike in 
nature, if not in name, served as the starting-point 
for it? (4.) The synagogue, with all that be- 
longed to it, was connected with the future as well 
as with the past. It was the order with which the 
first Christian believers were most familiar, from 
which they were most likely to take the outlines, 
or even the details, of the worship, organization, 
government of their own society. Widely divergent 
as the two words and the things they represented 
afterwards became, the Ecclesia had its starting- 
point in the Synagogue. 


Keeping these points in view, it remains to deal 


with the subject in a somewhat more formal manner. 
I. Name. —(i.) The Aramaic equivalent 


SOW first appears in the Targum of Onkelos 


asa substitute for the Hebrew TT7Y (=congre- 
gation) in the Pentateuch (Leyrer, ut infr.). The 
more precise local designation, OID MWD 
(Beth ha- Cenneseth = House of gathering), be- 
longs to a yet later date. This is, in itself, tolerably 
strong evidence that nothing precisely answering 
to the later synagogue was recognized before the 
Exile. If it had been, the name was quite as likely 
to have been perpetuated as the thing. 

(2.) The word guy , not unknown in clas- 
sical Greek (Thuc. ii. 18, Plato, Repudl. 526 v.), 
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became prominent in that of the Hellenists. It 
appears in the LX X. as the translation of not less 
than twenty-one Hebrew words in which the idea 
of a gathering is implied (Tromm. Concordant. 8. v.). 
With most of these we have nothing todo. Two 
of them are more nuticeable. It is used 130 times 


for TTTY, where the prominent idea is that of an 
appointed meeting (Gesenius, 8. v.), and 25 times 


for Om, a meeting called together, and therefore 
more commonly translated in the IL.XX. by ék- 
xAnala. In one memorable passage (Prov. v. 14), 
the two words, éxxAnoia and guvayaryh, destined 
to have such divergent histories, to be representa- 
tives of such contrasted systems, appear in close 
juxtaposition. In the books of the Apocrypha the 
word, as in those of the . T., retains its general 
ineaning, and is not used specifically for any recog- 
nized place of worship. For this the received phrase 
seems to be rdwos wpocevy is (1 Mace. iii. 46, 
3 Mace. vii. 20). In the N. T., however, the local 
meaning is the dominant one. Sometimes the word 
is applied to the tribunal which was connected with 
or sat in the synagogue in the narrower sense 
(Matt. x. 17, xxiii. 34: Mark xiii. 9; Luke xxi. 12, 
xii. 11). Within the limits of the Jewish Church 
it perhaps kept its ground as denoting the pluce of 
meeting of the Christian brethren (Jas. ii. 2). It 
seems to have been claimed by some of the pseudo- 
Judaizing, half-Gnostic sects of the Asiatic churches 
for their meetings (Rev. ii. 9). It was not alto- 
gether obsolete, as applied to Christian meetings, 
in the time of Ignatius (Ap. ad Trall. c. 5, ad 
Polyc. c. 3). Even in Clement of Alexandria the 
two words appear united as they had done in the 
LXX. (ém) rhv cuvayoryhy exxanalas, Strom. vi. 
p- 633). Afterwards, when the chasm between Ju- 
daism and Christianity beeame. wider, Christian 
writers were fond of dwelling on the meanings of 
the two words which practically represented them, 
and showing how far the Synagogue was excelled 
by the Ecclesia (August. Anerr. in Ps. Ixxx.; 
Trench, Synonyms of N. T. § i.). The cognate 
word, however, cdvagts, was formed or adopted in 
its place, and applied to the highest act of worship 
and communion for which Christians met (Suicer, 
Thea. 8. v.; [Sophocles, Gr. Lex. s. v.]). 


II. History. — (1.) Jewish writers have claimed 
for their synagogues a very remote antiquity. In 
well-nigh every place where the phrase * before the 
Lord appears, they recognize in it a known 
sanctuary, a fixe place of meeting, and therefore 
a synagogue (Vitringa, De Synag. pp. 271 ef seq.). 
The Targum of Onkelos finds in Jacob's “ dwelling 
in tents’ (Gen. xxv. 27) his attendance at a syna- 
gogue or house of prayer. That of Jonathan finds 
them in Judg. v. 9, and in “the calling of assem- 
blies * of Is. i. 13 (Vitringa, pp. 271-315). 


(2.) Apart from these far-fetched interpretations, 
we know too little of the life of Israel, buth before 
and under the monarchy, to be able to say with 
certainty whether there was anything at all corre- 
sponding to the synagogues of later date. On the 
one hand, it is probable that if new moons and 
Sabbaths were observed at all, they must have been 
attended by some celebration apart from, as well ag 
at, the Tabernacle or the Temple (1 Sam. xx. 5; 
2 K. iv. 23). On the other, so far as we find 
traces of such local worship, it seems to have fallen 
too readily into a fetich-religion, sacritices to ephods 
and teraphim (Judg. viii. 27, xvii. 5) in groves and 


wy 
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on high-places, offering nothing but a contrast to 
the ‘‘ reasonable service.’ the prayers, psalms, in- 
struction in the Law, of the later synagogue. The 
special mission of the Priests and Levites under 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xvii. 7-9) shows that there 
was no regular provision for reading the * book of 
the law of the Lord’ to the people, and makes it 
probable that even the rule which prescribed that it 
should be read once every seven years at the feast 
of Tabernacles had fallen into disuse (Deut. xxxi. 
10). With the rise of the prophetic order we 
trace a more distinct though still a partial approxi- 
mation. Wherever there was a company of such 
prophets there must have been a life analogous in 
many of its features to that of the later [ssenes 
and Therapeuts, to that of the censbia and mon- 
asteries of Christendom. In the abnormal state of 
the polity of Israel under Samuel, they appear to 
have aimed at purifying the worship of the high- 
places from idolatrous associations, and met on 
fixed days for sacrifice and psalmody (1 Sam. ix. 
12, x. 5). The scene in 1 Sam. xix. 20-24 indi- 
cates that the meetings were open to any worship- 
pers who might choose to come, as well as to “ the 
sons of the prophets,” the brothers of the order 
themselves. Later on in the time of Elisha. the 
question of the Shunammite’s husband (2 K. iv. 23), 
“‘ Wherefore wilt thou go to him (the prophet) to- 
day? It is neither new moon nor sabbath,” implies 
frequent periodical gatherings, instituted or perhaps 
revived by Elijah and his successors, as a means of 
sustaining the religious life of the northern king- 
dom, and counteracting the prevalent idulatry. ‘The 
date of Ps. ixxiv. is too uncertain for us to draw any 
inference as to the nature of the “ synagogues of 
God" (ON STP, meeting-places of God), which 
the invaders are represented as destroying (v. 8), 
It may have belonged to the time of the Assyrian 
or Chaldean invasion (Vitringa, Synag. pp. 396- 
405). It has been referred to that of the Macca- 
bees (De Wette, Psalmen, in loc.), or to an inter- 
mediate period when Jerusalem was taken and the 
land laid waste by the army of Bagoses, under Ar- 
taxerxes I[. (Ewald, Poet. Biich. ii. 358). The 
‘assembly of the elders,” in Ps. evii. 32, leaves us 
in like uncertainty. 

(3.) During the exile, in the abeyance of the 
Temple - worship, the meetings of devout Jews 
probably became more systematic (Vitringa, De 
Synag. pp. 413-429: Jost, Judenthum, i. 168; 
Bornitius, De Synagog. in Ugolini, Thes. xxi.), 
and must have helped forward the change which 
appears so conspicuously at the time of the Return. 
The repeated mention of gatherings of the elders 
of Israel, sitting before the prophet Ezekiel, and 
hearing his word (Kz. viii. 1, xiv. 1, xx. 1, xxxiii. 
31), implies the transfer to the land of the captiv- 
ity of the custom that had originated in the schools 
of the prophets. One remarkable passage may 
possibly contain a more distinct reference to them. 
Those who still remained in Jerusalem taunted the 
prophet and his companions with their exile, as 
outcasts from the blessings of the sanctuary. ‘ Get 


a The passage is not without its difficulties. The 
interpretation given above is supported by the LXX., 
Vulg., and A.V. It is confirmed by the general con- 
sensus of Jewish interpreters (Vatablus, fn Crit. Sac. 
in loco, Calmet, 8. v. Synazogue). The other render- 
ings (comp. Ewald and Rosenmiiller, in /oc.), I will 
be to them a sanctuary, for a little time,” or “ina 
little measure,”’ give a less satisfactory meaning. The 
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ye far from the Lord; unto us is this land given in 
a possession.’’ ‘The prophet’s answer is, that it 
was not so. Jehovah was as truly with them in 
their “ little sanctuary '’ as He had been in the 
Temple at Jerusalem. His presence, not the out- 
ward glory, was itself the sanctuary (Fz. xi. 15, 
16).4¢ The whole history of Ezra presupposes the 
habit of solemn, probably of periodic meetings 
(Ezr. viii. 15; Neh. viii. 2, ix. 1; Zech. vii. 5). 
To that period accordingly we may attribute the 
revival, if not the institution of synagogues. The 
“ancient days” of which St. James speaks (Acts 
xv. 21) may, at least, go back so far. Assuming 
Ewald's theory as to the date and occasion of Ps. 
Ixxiv., there must, at some subsequent period, have 
been a great destruction of the buildings, and a 
consequent suspension of the services. It is, at 
any rate, striking that they are not in any way 
prominent in the Maccabean history, either as ob- 
jects of attack, or rallying points of defense, unless 
we are to see in the gathering of the persecuted 
Jews at Maspha (Mizpah) as at a “ place where 
they prayed aforetime in Israel” (1 Mace. iii. 46), 
not only a reminiscence of its old glory as a holy 
place, but the continuance of a more recent custom. 
When that struggle was over, there appears to have 
been a freer development of what may be called the 
synagogue parochial system among the Jews of 
Palestine and other countries. The influence of 
John Hyrcanus, the growing power of the Phari- 
sees, the authority of the Scribes, the example, 
probably, of the Jews of the “dispersion” (Vi- 
tringa, p. 426), would all tend in the same direction. 
Well-nigh every town or village had its one or 
more synagogues. Where the Jews were not in 
sufficient numbers to be able to erect and fill a 
building, there was the xpoceuvxf, or place of 
prayer, sometimes open, sometimes covered in, 
commonly by a running stream or on the sea-shore, 
in which devout Jews and proselytes met to wor- 
ship, and, perhaps, to read (Acts xvi. 13: Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 10, 23; Juven. Sat. iii. 296).6 Some- 


times the term xpoceuxh (= men FY) was, 
applied even to an actual synagogue (Jos. Vit. ¢. 
54). 

(4.) It is hardly possible to overestimate the 
influence of the system thus developed. To it we 
may ascribe the tenacity with which, after the 
Maccabeean strugivle, the Jews adhered to the re- 
ligion of their fathers, and never again relapsed 
into idolatry. The people were now in no danger 
of forgetting the Law, and the external ordinances 
that hedged it round. If pilgrimages were still 
made to Jerusalem at the great feasta, the habitual 
religion of the Jews in, and yet more out of Pales- 
tine, was connected much more intimately with 
the synagogue than with the Temple. Its simple, 
edifying devotion, in which mind and heart could 
alike enter, attracted the heathen proselytes who 
might have been repelled by the bloody sacrifices of 
the Temple, or would certainly have been driven 
from it unless they could make up their minds to 
submit to circumcision (Acts xxi. 28; comp. 


language of the later Jews applied the term “ sanc- 
tuary ” to the ark-end of the synagogue (infra). 

b We may trace perhaps in this selection of local- 
ties, like the ‘sacri fontis nemus’? of Juv. Sat. iii. 
18, the reappearance, freed from its old abominations, 
of the attachment of the Jews to the worship of the 
groves, of the charm which led them to bow down 
under “ every green tree” (Is. lvii. 5; Jer. ii. 20). 
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PROSELYTES). Here too, as in the cognate order 
of the Scribes, there was an influence tending to 
diminish aud ultimately almost to destroy the 
authority of the hereditary priesthood. The ser- 
Vices of the synagogue required no sons of Aaron; 
gave them nothing more than a complimentary 
precedence. (PRIESTS; SCRIBES.}] ‘The way was 
silently prepared for a new and hiyher order, which 
should rise in ‘the fullness of time’’ out of the 
decay and abolition of both the priesthood and the 
Temple. In another way too the synagogues every- 
where prepared the way for that order. Not 
“ Mosea’’ only, but “the Prophets ’’ were read in 
them every Sabbath-day, and thus the Messianic 
hopes of Israel, the expectation of a kingdom of 
Heaven, were universally dittused, 

IIL. Structure. —(1.) The size of a synagogue, 
like that of a church or chapel. varied with the 
population. We have no reason for believing that 
there were any fixed laws of proportion for its di- 
mensions, like those which are traced in the Taber- 
nacle and the Temple. Its position was, however, 
determinate. It stood, if possible, on the highest 
ground, in or near the city to which it belonged. 
Failing this, a tall pole rose from the roof to render 
it conspicuous (Leyrer, s. v. Synag. in Herzog's 
Real-Encykl.). And its direction, too, was fixed. 
Jerusalem was the Atbleh of Jewish devotion. The 
synagogue was so constructed, that the worshippers 
as they entered, and as they prayed, looked toward 
ite (Vitringa, pp. 178, 457). The building was 
commonly erected at the cost of the district, 
whether by a church-rate levied for the purpose, 
or by free gifts, must remain uncertain (Vitringa, 
p- 229). Sometimes it was built by a rich Jew, 
or even, as in Luke vii. 5, by a friendly proselyte. 
In the later staves of eastern Judaism it was often 
erected, like the mosques of Mohammedans, near 
the tombs of famous Rabbis or holy men. When 
the building was finished it was set apart, as the 
Temple had been, by a special prayer of dedication. 
From that time it had a consecrated character. 
The common acts of life, eating, drinking, reckon- 
ing up accounts, were forbidden in it. No one 
was to pass through it as a short cut. Even if it 
ceased to be used, the building was not to be ap- 
plied to any base purpose — might not be turned, 
e. g. into a bath, a laundry, or a tannery. A 
scraper stood outside the door that men might rid 
themselves, before they entered, of anything that 
would be defiling (Leyrer, /. c., and Vitringa). 

(2.) In the internal arrangement of the syna- 
gogue we trace an obvious analogy, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to the type of the Tabernacle. At the 


@ The practice of a fixed Kid/eh ( = direction) in 
prayer was clearly very ancient, and commended itself 
to some special necessities of the eastern character. 
In Ps. xxvili., ascribed to David, we have probably 
the earliest trace of it (De Wette, in loc.). It is recog- 
mised in the dedication prayer of Sglomon (1 K. vili. 
29, ef al.). It appears as a fixed rule in the devotions 
of Daniel (Dan. vi. 10). It was adopted afterwards 
by Mohammed, and the point of the Kibleh, after 
some lingering reverence to the Holy City, transferred 
from Jerusalem to the Kaaba of Mecca. The early 
Christian practice of praying toward the east indi- 
eates a like feeling, and probably originated in the 
adoption by the churches of Europe and Africa of 
the structure of the synagogue. The position of the 
altar in those churches rested on a like analogy. The 
table of the Lord, bearing witness of the blood of the 
New Covenant, took the place of the Ark which con- 
tained the Law that was the groundwork of the Old. 
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upper or Jerusalem end stood the Ark, the chest 
which, like the older and more sacred Ark, con- 
tained the Book of the Law. It gave to that end 


the name and character of a sanctuary (99°7)). 


The same thought was sometimes expressed by its 
being called after the name of Aaron (Buxtorf, 
Synag, Jud. ch. x.), and was developed still further 
in the name of Cophercth, or Mercy-seat, given to 
the lid, or door of the chest, and in the Veil which 
hung before it (Vitringa, p. 181). This part of 
the synagogue was naturally the place of bonor. 
Here were the wpwroxabedpia, after which Phari- 
sees and Scribes strove so eagerly (Matt. xxiii. 6), 
to which the wealthy and honored worshipper was 
invited (James ii. 2,3). Here too, in front of the 
Ark, still reproducing the type of the ‘Tabernacle, 
was the eight-branched lamp, lighted only on the 
greater festivals. Hesides this, there was one lamp 
kept burning perpetually. Others, brought by de- 
vout worshippers, were lighted at the bevinning of 
the Sabbath, 2. e. on Friday evening (Vitrinya, p. 
198).o <A little further toward the middle of the 
building was a raised platform, on which several 
persons could stand at once, and in the middle of 
this rose a pulpit, in which the Keader stood to 
read the lesson, or sat down to teach. The con- 
gregation were divided, men on one side, women on 
the other, a low partition, five or six feet high, 
running between them (Philo, De Vit. Contempl. 
li. 476). The arrangements of modern synagogues, 
for many centuries, have made the separation more 
complete by placing the women in low side-valleries, 
screened off by lattice-work (Leo of Modena, in 
Picart, Cerem. Relig. i.) Within the Ark, as 
above stated, were the rolls of the sacred books. 
The rollers round which they were wound were 
often elaborately decorated, the cases for them em- 
brvidered or enameled, according to their material. 
Such cases were customary offerings from the rich 
when they brought their infant children on the 
first anniversary of their birthday, to be blessed 
by the Rabbi of the synagogue.c As part of the 
fittings we have also to note (1), another chest for 
the /Haphtaroth, or rolls of the prophets. (2.) 
Alms-boxes at or near the door, after the pattern 
of those at the Temple, one for the poor of Jerusa- 
lem, the other for local charities.¢ (3.) Notice- 
boards, on which were written the names of offend- 
ers who had been “ put out of the Synagogue.” 
(4.) A chest for trumpets and other musical instru- 
ments, used at the New Years, Sabbaths, and other 
festivals (Vitringa, Leyrer, 4 c.).¢ 

IV. Officers. —(1.) In smaller towns there was 


b Here also the customs of the Eastern Church, 
the votive silver lamps hanging before the shrines 
and holy places, bring the old practice vividly before 
our eyes. 

¢ The custom, it may be noticed, connects itself 
with the memorable history of those who “ brought 
young children ” to Jesus that He should touch them 
(Mark x. 18). 

d If this practice existed, as is probable, in the first 
century, it throws light upon the special stress laid 
by St. Paul on the collection for the * poor saints” 
in Jerusalem (1 Cor. xvi. &c.). The Christian 
Churches were not to be behind the Jewish Syna- 
gogues in their contributions to the Palestine Relief 
Fund. 

¢ * For remains of ancient synagogues in Galilee, 
see Notes on Jewish Synagogues, by Capt. C. W. Wil- 
son (Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, No. ii. 1869). H. 
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often but one Rabbi (Vitringa, p. 549). 
fuller organization was possible, there was a college 
of Elders (Dsapt = mperBurepot, Luke vii. 3) pre- 
sided over by one who was Kar’ eLoxhy, 5 dpxt- 
ourd os (Luke viii. 41, 49, xiii. 14; Acts xviii. 
8, 17). ‘To these elders belonged a variety of syn- 
onyms, each with a special significance. ‘They 
were Bsosn7s (Parnasim = roméves, Eph. iv. 
11), watching over their flock, xpoear@res, fyyou- 
pevot, as ruling over it (1 Tim. v. 17; Heb. xiii. 
7). With their head, they formed a kind of Chap- 
ter, manaved the affiirs of the synagogue, possessed 
the power of excummunicating (Vitringa, pp. 549- 
621, 727). 

(2. ) The most prominent functionary in a large 


a i 


synagogue was known as the row (Shéliach = 
legatus), the ofticiating minister who acted as the 
delegate of the congregation, and was therefore the 
chief reader of prayers, etc., in their name. The 
conditions laid down for this office remind us of St. 
Paul's rule for the choice of a bishop. He was to! . 
be active, of full age, the father of a family, not rich | : 
or engaged in business, possessing a good voice, apt | 
to teach (comp. 1 ‘Tim. iii. 1-7; Tit. i. 6-9). In’ 
him we find, as the name might lead us to expect, 

the prototype of the byyedos éxxAnolas of Kev. i. 
20, ii. 1, &c. (Vitringa, p. 934). 


" (3.) The Chazzén (J3T)), or sanperts of the 


synagogue (Luke iv. 20) had duties of a lower kind 

resembling those of the Christian deacon, or sub- | 
deacon. He was to open the doors, to get the 

buildiug ready for service. For him too there were 

conditions like those for the degatus. Like the le- 

gatus and the elders, he was appointed by the im- 

position of hands (Vitringa, p. 836). Practically 

he often acted during the week as school-master of 
the town or village, and in this way came to gain 

a prominence which placed him nearly on the same 

level as the legatus.4 


(4.) Besides these there were ten men attached 
to every synagogue, whose functions have been the 
subject-matter of voluminous controversy.2 ‘They 


were known as the Batlanim (osa5oa = Olivar), 
and no synagogue was coniplete without them. 
They were to be men of leisure, not obliged to la- 
bor for their livelihood, able therefore to attend the | 
week-day as well as the Sabbath services. By some 
(Lighttoot, Hor. //eb. in Afatt, iv. 23, and, in part, 
Vitringa, p. 532) they have been identitied with ' 
the above otticiala, with the addition of the alms- 
collectors.¢ Khenferd, however (Ugolini, Zes. vol. 





a * With the account here given of the functions of 
the Sheltach or legatus, and of the Chazzan, should 
be compared the more detailed statements of Dr. Gins- 
burg in his valuable and elaborate art. Synagogue, in 
the 3d ed. of Kitto’s Cycl. of Bibl. Lit. He makes the 
Office of the Chazzan in the time of Christ, and for sev- 
eral centuries later, more like that of the sexton or 
beadle in our churches, than that of deacon, and de- 
nies that cither he or the legatus was appointed by 
the imposition of hands. The function of the legatus, 
he says, * was not permanently vested in any individ- 
ual ordained for this purpose, but was alternately con- 
ferred upon any lay member who was supposed to 
possess the qualifications necessary for offeriug up 
prayer in the name of the congregation.” A. 

b The two treatises De decem Otrosis, by Rhenferd 
and Vitringa, in Ugolini’s Thesaurus, vol. xxi., occupy 
more than 700 fulio pages. The present writer has 
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Where a | xxi.), sees in them simply a body of men, pernna- 


nently on duty, making up a congregation (ten 
being the mininium number %), so that there might 
be no delay in beginning the service at the proper 
hours, and that no single worshipper might go 
away disappointed. ‘The latter hypothesis is sup- 
ported by the fact that there was a like body of 
minen, the Stationarii or Viri Stationis of Jewish 
Archeologists, appuinted to act as permanent rep- 
resentatives of the congregation in the services of 
the ‘Temple (Jost, Gesch. Judenth. i. 168-172). It 
is of course possible that in many cases the same 
persons may have united both characters, and been, 
e. g., at once Otivsi and alms-collectors. 


(5.) It will be seen at once how closely the or- 
ganization of the synagogue was reproduced in that 
of the Ecclesia. Here also there was the sinvle 
presbyter-bishop [Bistop] in small towns, a council 
of preshyters under one head in large cities. ‘The 
leqgatus of the synagogue appears in the &yyeAos 
(Rev. i. 20, ii. 1), perhaps also in the a@wdéaroAos 
of the Christian Church. To the elders as such 
is given the name of Shepherds (Eph. iv. 11; 1 
Pet. v. 1). They are known also as Tryovuevoar 
(Heb. xiii. 7). Even the transfer to the Christian 
prosely tes of the once distinctively sacerdotal name 
of iepevs, foreivn as it was to the feelings of the 
Christians of the Apostolic Age, was not without 
its parallel in the history of the synagowue. Sceva, 
the exorcist Jew of Ephesus, was probably a * chief 
priest ’’ in this sense (Acta xix. 14). In the edicts 
of the later Roman emperors, the terms apycepevs 
and fepevs are repeatedly applied to the rulers of 
aynayogues (Cod. Theodos. De Jud., quoted by 
Vitringa, De decem Otiosis, in Ugolini, Tikes. xxi.). 
Possibly, however, this may have been, in part, 
owing to the presence of the scattered priests, after 
the destruction of the Temple, as the Rabbis or 
elders of what was now left to them as their only 
sanctuary. ‘To them, at any rate, a certain prece- 
dence was given in the synagogue services. ‘They 
were invited first to read the lessons for the day. 
The benediction of Num. vi. 22 was reserved for 
them alone. 


V. Worship. — (1.) The ritual of the syna- 


gogue was to a large extent the reproduction (here 


also, as with the fabric, with many inevitable 
changes) of the statelier liturgy of the Temple. 
This is not the place for an examination of the 
principles and structure of that liturgy, or of the 
baser elements, wild Talmudic legends, curses 
against Christians under the name of Epicureans,¢ 
and other extravagances which have mingled with 
it (McCaul, Old Paths, ch. xvii., xix.). It will be 


not read them oe Is there any one living who 
has? 

¢ Lightfoot’s dlasditication is as follows. The Ten 
consisted of three Judges, the Legatus, whom this 
writer identifies with the Chazzin, three Parnasim, 
whom he identifies with alms-collectorsa and compares 
to the deacons of the church, the Targumist or inter- 
preter, the school-master and his assistant. The whole 
is, however, very conjectural. 

d This was based on a fantastic inference from Num. 
xiv. 27. The ten unfaithful spies were spoken of as 
an “ evil congregation.” Sanhedr. iv. 6, in Lightfoot, 
le. 

e © Dr. Ginsburg. art. Synagogue in the 3d ed. of 
Kitto's Cyclop. of Bidt. Lit., iii. 907, note, denies that 
the Jewish prayers contain ‘ curses against Christians 
under the name of Epicureans.’”? His account of the 
Jewish liturgy is very full and interesting. A. 
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enough, in this place, to notice in what way the 
ritual, no leas than the organization, was connected 
with the facts of the N. T. history, and with the 
life and order of the Christian Church. Here too 
we meet with multiplied coincidences. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that the worship 
of the Church was identical with that of the Syna- 
gogue, modified (1) by the new truths, (2) by the 
hew institution of the Supper of the Lord, (3) by 
the spiritual Charismata, 

(2.) From the synayogue came the use of fixed 
forms of prayer. ‘lo that the first disciples had 
been accustomed from their youth. They had asked 
their Master to vive them a distinctive one, and He 
had complied with their request (Luke xi. 1), as 
the Baptist had done before for his disciples, as 
every Rabbi did for his... The furms might be and 
were abused. The Vharisee might in synayoyues, 
or, when the synayogues were closed, in the open 
street, recite aloud the devotions appointed for 
hours of prayer, might gabble through the Shem 
(“ Hear O Isreel,” etc., from Deut. vi. 4), his Aadd- 
dish, his Shemdnehk Esreh, the eighteen Berachoth 
or blessings, with the “ vain repetition ’"’ which has 
reappeared in Christian worship. But for the dis- 
ciples this was, as yet, the true pattern of devo- 
tion, and their Muster sanctioned it. To their 
minds there would seem nothing inconsistent with 
true heart worship in the recurrence of a fixed order 
(xara rdgiv, 1 Cor. xiv. 40), of the same prayers, 
hymns, doxvulogies, such as all liturgical study leads 
us to think of as existing in the Apostolic Age. If 
the gifts of utterance which characterized the first 
period of that age led for a time to greater freedom, 
to unpremeditated prayer, if that was in its turn 
succeeded by the renewed predominance of a formal 
fixed order, the alternation and the strugyle-which 
have reappearell in so many periods of the history 
of the Church were not without their parallel in 
that of Judaism. ‘There also, was a protest against 
the rigidity of an unbending form. Eliezer of 
Lydda, a contemporary of the second Gamaliel 
(circ. A. D. 80-115), taught that the leyatus of the 
synagogue should discard even the Sheméneh Le- 
veh, the eighteen fixed prayers and benedictions of 
the daily and Sabbath services, and should pray as 
his heart prompted him. The offense against the 
formalism inte which Judaism stiffened, was appar- 
ently too great to be forgiven. He was excommu- 
nicated (not, indeed, avowedly on this ground), and 
died at Ceesarea (Jost, Gesch. Judenth. ii. 36, 45). 

(3.) The large admixture of a didactic element 
in Christian worship, that by which it was distin- 
guished from all Gentile forms of adoration, was 
derived from the older order. ‘+ Moses "’ was “ read 
in the synagogues every Sabbath-day "’ (Acts xv. 
21), the whole Law being read consecutively, so as 
to be completed, according to one cycle, in three 
years, according to that which ultimately prevailed 
and determined the existing divisions of the He- 
brew text (Hisue, and Leyrer, & c.), in the 52 
weeks of a single year. The writings of the Proph- 
ets were read as second lessons in a corresponding 
order. ‘They were followed by the Derash, the 
Adyos wapaxAhoews (Acts xiii. 15), the exposition, 
the sermon of the synagogue. The first Christian 
synagogues, we must believe, followed this order 
with but little deviation. It remained for them 
before long to add “the other Scriptures’? which 
they had learmed to recognize as more precious even 
than the Law itself, the “prophetic word "’ of the 
New Testanzent, which not less truly than that of 
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the Old, came, in epistle or in narrative, from the 
same Spirit [SCRIPTURE]. The synagogue use of 
Psalms again, on the plan of selecting those which 
had a special fitness for special) times, answered to 
that which appears to have prevailed in the Church 
of the first three centuries, and for which the sim- 
ple consecutive repetition of the whole l’salter, in a 
day as in some Eastern monasteries, in a week as 
in the Latin Church, in a month as in the Envlish 
Prayer-book, is, perhaps, a less satisfactory substi- 
tute. 

(4.) To the ritual of the synagogue we may 
probably trace a practice which has sometimes been 
a stuimbling-block to the student of Christian an- 
tiquity, the subject-matter of fierce debate among 
Christian controversialists. Whatever account may 
be yviven of it, it is certain that Prayers for the 
Dead appear in the Church’s worship as svon as we 
have any trace of it after the immediate records of 
the Apostolic age. It has well been described by a 
writer, whom no one can suspect of Romish ten- 
dencies, as an “immemorial practice.” ‘Though 
“ Scripture is silent, yet antiquity plainly speaks.’’ 
The prayers “have found a place in every early 
liturgy of the world" (Ellicott, Destiny of the 
Creature, Serm. vi.). How, indeed, we may ask, 
could it have been otherwise? ‘The strong feeling 
shown in the time of the Maceabees. that it was 
not ‘supertiuous and vain’ to pray for the dead 
(2 Mace. xii. 44), was sure, under the influence of 
the dominant Pharisaic Scribes, to show itself in 
the devotions of the synagogue. So far as we trace 
back these devotions, we may say that there also 
the practice is “ inmmemorial,” as old at least as 
the traditions of the Rabbinic fathers (Buxtorf, De 
Synag. pp. T09, 710; McCaul, Uld Paths, ch. 
xxxviii.). There is a probability indefinitely yreat 
that prayers for the departed (the Kuddish of later 
Judaism) were familiar to the synagecues of Pales- 
tine and other countries, that the early Christian 
believers were not startled by them as an innova- 
tion, that they passed uncondewned even by our 
Lord hitmself. The writer already quoted sees a 
probable reference to them in 2 Tim. i. 18 (EIli- 
cott, Past. Ejnstles, in loc.). St. Paul remember- 
ing Onesiphorus as one whose “ house *’ had been 
bereaved of him, prays that he may find mercy of 
the Lord “in that day."’ Prayers for the dead 
can hardly, therefore, be looked upon as anti-Serip- 
tural. If the English Church has wisely and 
rivhtly eliminated them from her services, it is not 
because Scripture says nothing of them, or that 
their antiquity is not primitive, but because, in 
such a matter, experience is a truer guide than the 
silence or the hints of Scripture, or than the voice 
of the most primitive antiquity. 

(5.) The conformity extends also to the times 
of prayer. In the hours of service this was obvi- 
ously the case. The third, sixth, and ninth hours 
were, in the times of the N. T. (Acts iii. 1, x. 3, 
9), and had been, probably, for some time before 
(Ps. lv. 17; Dan. vi. 10), the fixed times of devo- 
tion, known then, and still known, respectively as 
the Shacharith, the Mincha, and the ? Ardbith ; 
they had not only the prestige of an authoritative 
tradition, but were connected respectively with the 
names of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacub, to whom, as 
to the first originators, their institution was ascribed 
(Buxtorf, Synag. p. 280). The same hours, it is 
well known, were recognized in the Church of the 
second, probably in that of the first century also 
'(Clem. Al. Strom. 1. c.; Tertull. De Orat. c. xxv.) 
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The sacred days belonging to the two systems 
seem, at first, to present a contrast rather than a 
resemblance; but here, too, there is a symmetry 
which points to an original connection. The sol- 
emn days of the synagogue were the second, the 
fifth, and the seventh, the last or Sabbath being 
the conclusion of the whole. In whatever way the 
change was brought about, the transfer of the 
sanctity of the Sabbath to the Lord’s Day involved 
@ corresponding change in the order of the week, 
and the first, the fourth, and the sixth became to 
the (‘hristian society what the other days had been 
to the Jewish. 


(6.) The following suggestion as to the mode in 
which this transfer was effected, involves, it is be- 
lieved, fewer arbitrary assumptions than any other 
{comp. Lorp’s Day, SABBATH], and connects it- 
self with another interesting custom, common to 
the Church and the Synagogue. It was a Jewish 
custom to end the Sabbath with a feast, in which 
they did honor to it as to a parting king. The 
feast was held in the synagogue. A cup of wine, 
over which 2 special blessing had been spoken, was 
handed round (Jost, Gesch. Judenth. i. 180). It 
is obvious that, so long as the Apostles and their 
followers continued to use the Jewish mode of 
reckoning, so long, 7. e. as they fraternized with 
their brethren of the stock of Abraham, this would 
coincide in point of time with their Servo on the 
Jirst day of the week. A supper on what we 
should call Sunday evening would have been to 
them on the second. By degrees, as has been 
shown elsewhere [LorD's SuprrR], the time be- 
caine later, passed on to midnight, to the early 
dawn of the next day. So the Lord’s Supper 
ceased to be a supper really. So, as the Church 
rose out of Judaism, the supper gave its holiness 
to the cominy, instead of deriving it from the de- 
parting day. The day came to be rupiaxh, because 
it began with the Seiwvoy xuptaxdy.4 Gradually 
the Sabbath ceased as such to be observed at all. 
The practice of observing both, as in the Church 
of Rome up to the fifth century, gives us a trace 
of the trausition period. 


(7.) From the synagogue lastly came many less 
conspicuous practices, which meet us in the litur- 
gical life of the first three centuries. Ablution, 
entire or partial, before entering the place of meet- 
ing (Heb. x. 22; John xiii. 1-15; Tertull. De Orat. 
cap. xi.); standing and not kneeling, as the attitude 
of prayer (Luke xviii. 11; Tertull. ibid. cap. xxiii.); 
the arms stretched out (Tertull. sid. cap. xiii.); 
the face turned toward the Kibleh of the East 
(Clem. Al. Strom. |. c.); the responsive Amen of 
the congregation to the prayers and benedictions 
of the elders (1 Cor. xiv. 16).o In one strange ex- 
ceptional custom of the Church of Alexandria we 
trace the wilder type of Jewish, of oriental devotion. 
There, in the closing responsive chorus of the prayer, 





@ Tt has always to be borne in mind that the word 
was obviously coined for the purposes of Christian life, 
and is applied in the first instance to the supper (1 Cor. 
xi. 20), afterwards to the day (Rev. i. 10). 

b One point of contrast is as striking as these points 
of resemblance. The Jew prayed with his head cov- 
ered, with the Tallith drawn over his ears and reach- 
ing to the shoulders. The Greek, however, habitually 
in worship as in other acts, went bere-headed ; and 
the Apostle of the Gentile churches, renouncing all 
early prejudices, recognises this as more fitting, more 
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the worshippers not only stretched out their necks 
and lifted up their hands, but leapt up witn wild 
gestures (rovs re wé8as éweyelpouer), a8 if they 
would fain rise with their prayers to heaven itself 
(Clem. Al. Strom. vii. 40).¢ This, too, reproduced 
a custom of the synagogue. Three times did the 
whole body of worshippers leap up simultaneously 
as they repeated the great Ter-sanctus bymn of 
Isaiah vi. (Vitringa, p. 1100 ff.; Buxtorf, cap. x.). 

VI. Judicial Functions. — (1.) The language of 
the N. T. shows that the officers of the synagogue 
exercised in certain cases a judicial power. The 
synagogue itself was the place of trial (Luke xii. 
11, xxi. 12); even, strange as it may seem, of the 
actual punishment of scourging (Matt. x. 17; Mark 
xiii. 9). They do not appear to have had the right 
of inflicting any severer penalty, unless, under this 
head, we may include that of excommunication, or 
‘“‘ putting a man out of the synagogue’ (John-xii. 
42, xvi. 2), placing him under an anathema (1 Cor. 
xvi. 22; Gal. i. 8, 9), “delivering him to Satan” 
(1 Cor. v. 5; 1 Tim. i. 20). (Meyer and Stanley, 
in loc.) In some cases they exercised the right, 
even outside the limits of Palestine, of seizing the 
persons of the accused, and sending them in chains 
to take their trial before the Supreme Council at 
Jerusalem (Acts ix. 2, xxii. 5). 

(2.) It is not quite so easy, however, to define 
the nature of the tribunal, and the precise limits of 
its jurisdiction. In two of the passages referred to 
(Matt. x. 17; Mark xiii. 9) they are carefully dis- 
tinguished from the cvyédpia, or councils, yet both 
appear as instruments by which the spirit of re- 
ligious persecution might fasten on its victims. 
The explanation commonly given that the council 
sat in the synagogue, and was thus identified with 
it, is hardly satisfactory (Leyrer, in Herzog's Reat- 
Encyk. “ Synedrien"’). It seems more probable 
that the council was the larger tribunal of 23, which 
sat in every city [COUNCIL], identical with that 
of the seven, with two Levites as assessors to each, 
which Josephus describes as acting in the smaller 
provincial towns (Ant. iv. 8, § 14; B. J. ii. 20, 
§ 5),@ and that under the term synagogue we are 
to understand a smaller court, probably that of the 
Ten judges mentioned in the Talmud (Gem. Hieros. 
Sanhedr. 1. c.), consisting either of the elders, the 
chazzan, and the legatus, or otherwise (as Herzfeld 
conjectures, i. 392) of the ten Batlanim, or Otioss 
(see above, IV. 4). 


(3.) Here also we trace the outline of a Christian 
institution. The éxxAnala, either by itself or by 
appointed delegates, was fo act as a Court of Arbi- 
tration in all disputes among its members. The 
elders of the Church were not, however, to descend 
to the trivial disputes of daily life (ra Bicorixd). 
For these any men of common sense and fairness, 
however destitute of official honor and position (of 
€fouSernuévor) would be enough (1 Cor. vi. 1-8). 





natural, more in harmony with the right relation of 
the sexes (1 Cor. xi. 4). 

¢ The same curious practice existed in the 17th 
century, and is perhaps not yet extinct in the Chureh 
of Abyssinia, in this, as in other things, preserving 
more than avy other Christian society, the type of 
Judaism (Ludolf, Hist. ZtAiop. ili. 6 ; Stanley, Eastern 
Caurch, p. 12). 

d The identification of these two is due to an in- 
genious conjecture by Grotius (on Matt. v. 21). The 
addition of two scribes or secretaries makes the num- 
ber in both cases equal. 
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For the elders, as for those of the synagogue, were 
reserved the graver offenses against religion and 
morals. In such cases they had power to excom- 
municate, to “ put out of'’ the Ecclesia, which had 
taken the place of the synagogue, sometimes by 
their own authority, sometimes with the consent 
of the whole society (1 Cor. v. 4). It is worth men- 
tioning that Hammond and other commentators 
have seen a reference to these judicial functions in 
James ii. 2-4. The special sin of those who fawned 
upon the rich was, on this view, that they were 
s« judges of evil thoughts,” carrying respect of per- 
sons into their administration of justice. The in- 
terpretation, however, though ingenious, is hardly 
sufticiently supported. E. H. P. 


* Synagogues as related to the Spread of Chris- 
Hianity. — That the first preachers of the gospel 
made much use of the synagogues in spreading the 
new faith is evident from many passages in the 
book of Acts. Thus Paul in Damascus (ix. 20), im- 
mediately after his conversion, “ preached Christ in 
the synagogues, that he is the Son of God.”’ So 
Paul and Barnabas at Salamis in Cyprus (xiii. 5) 
‘s preached the word of God in the synagogues of 
the Jews; '’ and soagain at Antioch in Pisidia (xiii. 
14-16); and yet again at Icovium (xiv. 1). When 
Paul and Silas had come to Amphipolis (xvii. 1, 2), 
“where was a synagogue of the Jews,"’ it is stated 
that “ Paul, a3 his manner was, went in unto them, 
and three sabbath-days reasoned with them out of 
the Scriptures.”” Coming thence to Berea (xvii. 10), 
they “ went into the synagogue of the Jews.’’ At 
Athens (xvii. 16, 17), while Paul was waiting for 
his companions, ‘ he disputed in the synagogue with 
the Jews, and with the devout"? [Greeks]. At 
Corinth (xviii. 4), “be reasoned in the synagoyue 
every sabbath, and persuaded the Jews and the 
Greeks." At Ephesus (xviii. 19) “he himself 
entered into the synagogue, and reasoned with the 
Jews.’" In like manner, Apollos at Ephesus (xviii. 
26) ‘began to speak boldly in the synagugue;’’ and 
when, in Achaia (xviii. 28), * he mightily convinced 
the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the Scrip- 
tures that Jesus was Christ,’’ it was, doubtless, in 
the synagogues that he did so. That this use 
of the place was sometimes long continued is seen 
in the statement of xix. 8, that in Ephesus Paul 
“went into the synagogue, and spake boldly for the 
space of three months, disputing and persuading 
the things concerning the kingdom of God.” 

These passages are more than sufficient to show 
that in the early diffusion of Christianity the syna- 
gogues bore a very important part. To its first 
preachers they afforded a pulpit and an audience, — 

a place where they could set forth their new doctrine, 
and an assembly prepared to hear it. In the free 
and pliable order of the svnagogue-service, an oppor- 
tunity of Scripture-reading, exposition, or exhorta- 
tion seems to have been offered to any who wished 
it. Of such opportunities our Lord had made 
habitual use (Matt. iv. 23, xiii. 54; Mark i. 21; 

Jobn vi. 59; “I ever taught in the synagogues,” 
John xviii. 20). In Luke iv. 16, it is said of 
Jesus at Nazareth, that, “as his custom was, he 


went into the synagogue on the sabbath-day, and | people 


stood up to read,"’ and after the reading began an 
address to the people. When Paul and Barnabas 
were at Antioch in Pisidia (Acts xiii. 15), it is 
stated that, “after the reading of the law and the 
prophets, the rulers of the synugogue sent unto 
them, saying, Ye men and brethren, if ye have any 
word of exhortation for the people, say on.” The 
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opposition of the Jews to Christianity was not for 
some time so developed that its apostles were ex- 
cluded from this privilege of the synagogue. In 
every Jewish community (and one was found in 
almost every city of the civilized world) there were 
persons ready to hear and receive a faith which 
offered itself as the necessary complement of the 
Jewish religion and scriptures. But the syna- 
gogues brought together many Gentiles, who had 
either become members of the Jewish body by cir- 
cumcision, or had adopted the belief and worship 
of the Jews without submitting to the ritual law 
{PROSELYTES]}. The latter class were, doubtless, 
more open than the Jews themselves to the truths 
and principles of Christianity. 

It was under the influences of the synagogue that 
the Greek language assumed the peculiar character 
which fitted it to be the vehicle for Christian teach- 
ing. That process of translating Jewish ideas into 
Greek words, which we see first in the Septuagint, 
must have gone on wherever Jewish worship was 
conducted in the Greek language; that is, in most 
synagogues out of Palestine, and, to some extent 
certainly, in those of Palestine itself. [LANGUAGE 
OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.] Hence arose the 
idiom of the New Testament writers, colored by 
Semitic forms of speech, and thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the religious conceptions common to 
both the Old and New Testaments. The 
sion of such an idiom, fully developed and widely 
understood, was an important advantage to the first 
preachers of Christianity. Many new words must 
be formed, many old words taken in new connec- 
tions and senses, before the language of Xenophon 
could express the doctrine of Christ. But changes 
like these require time for their accomplishment: 
if it had been left for the apostles to make and in- 
troduce them, the spread of the new religion must 
have been seriously retarded. 

It is not easy to overestimate the value of these 
preparations and opportunities for the preaching of 
the gospel. Unquestionably, they had much to do 
with its immediate and rapid progress. The New 
Testament accounts of this progress will not seem 
incredible to any one who duly appreciates these 
favoring influences. Among the causes which by 
divine arrangement paved the way for the spread 
of Christianity, we may claim as high a place for 
the general planting of the Jewish synagogues, as 
for the universal diffusion of the Greek language, 
or the unifying conquests of the Roman Empire. 

J. H. 


rrov7a7). The institution thus described, though 


not Biblical in the sense of occurring as a word in 
the Canonical Seriptures, is yet too closely con- 
nected witb a lange number of Biblical facts and 
names to be passed over. In the absence of direct 
historical data, it will be best to put together the 
traditions or conjectures of Rabbinic writers. 

(1.) On the return of the Jews from Babylon, a 
great council was appointed, according to these 
traditions, to reorganize the religious life of the 
It consisted of 120 members (Megilloth, 
17 6, 18 c), and these were known as the men of 
the Great Synagogue, the successors of the prophets, 
themselves, in their turn, succeeded by scribes 
prominent, individually, as teachers (Pirke Abvth, 
i. 1). Ezra was recognized as president. Among 
the other members, in part together, in part suc- 
ceasively, were Joshua, the high-priest, Zerubbabel, 
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and their companions, Daniel and the three “ chil- 
dren,’ the prophets Hagyai, Zechariah, Malachi, 
the rulers Nehemiah and Mordecai. Their aim was 
to restore again the crown or glory of Israel, 1. e. 
to reinstate in its majesty the name of God as 
Great, Mighty, Terrible (Deut. vii. 21, x. 17; Neh. 
i. 5, ix. 32; Jer. xxxii. 18; Dan. ix. 4). To this 
end they collected all the sacred writings of former 
ages and their own, and so completed the canon of 
the O. T. Their work included the revision of the 
text, and this was settled by the introduction of 
the vowel points, which have been handed down to 
us hy the Masoretic editors. They instituted the 
feast of Purim. They organized the ritnal of the 
synagoyue, and wave their sanction to the Shemdneh 
Esareh, the eighteen solemn benedictions in it 
(Ewald, Geseh. iv. 193). ‘Their decrees were quoted 
afterwards as those of the elders (the xpeoBvrepor 
of Mark vii. 3, the apxato: of Matt. v. 21, 27, 33), 
the Mthré Séphérim (== words of the scribes), which 
were of more authority than the Law itself. They 
left behind them the characteristic saying, handed 
down by Simon the high-priest, the last member 
of the order, “ Be cautious in judging; train up 
many scholara; set a hedge about the Law"’ (Pirke 
Aboth, i. 1). [Scrmers.] 

(2.) Much of this is evidently uncertain. The 
absence of any historical mention of such a body, 
not only in the O. T, and the Apocrypha, but in 
Josephus, Philo, and the Seder Olim, so that the 
earliest record of it is found in the Pirke Aboth, 
cire. the second century after Christ, had led some 
critics (e. g. De Wette, J. D. Michaelis) to reject 
the whole statement as a Rabbinic invention, rest- 
ing on no other foundation than the existence, after 
the exile, of a Sanhedrim of 71 or 72 members, 
charved with supreme executive functions. Ewald 
(Gesch. Isr. iv. 192) is diaposed to adopt this view, 
and looks on the number 120 as a later element, in- 
troduced for its symbolic significance. Jost (Gesch. 
des Jud. i. 41) maintains that the Greek origin of 
the word Sanhedrim points to its later date, and 
that its functions were prominently judicial, while 
those of the so-called (ireat Synagogue were prom- 
inently legislative. He recognizes, on the other 
hand, the probability that 120 was used as a round 
number, never actually made up, and thinks that 
the germ of the institution is to be found in the 
85 names of those who are recorded as having 
joined in the solemn league and covenant of Neh. 
x. 1-27. The narrative of Neh. viii. 13 clearly 
implies the existence of a body of men acting as 
counsellors under the presidency of Ezra, and these 
may have been (as Jost, following the idea of an- 
other Jewish critic, suggests) an assembly of dele- 
gates from all provincial synagogues — a synod (to 
use the terminology of a later time) of the National 
Church. The Pirke Aboth, it should be men- 
tioned, speaks of the Gireat Synagogue as ceasing 
to exist before the historical origin of the San- 
hedrim (x. 1), and it is more probable that the lat- 
ter rose out of an attempt to reproduce the former 
than that the former was only the mythical trans- 
fer of the latter to an earlier time. (Comp. Leyrer, 
s. v. Synngoge, die grosse, in Herzog's Encyklop.) 

~ E. H. P. 

SYN TYCHE (luvrixn [accident, event]: 
Syntyche), a female member of the Church of 
Philippi, mentioned (Phil. iv. 2, 3) along with an- 
other named Evopras (or rather Euodia). To 
‘what has been said under the latter head the fol- 
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to these two women is, that they should live in 
harmony with one another; from which we infer 
that they had, more or less, failed in this respect. 
Such harmony was doubly important, if they held 
an office, as deaconnesses, in the church: and it is 
highly probable that this was the case. Thev had 
afforded to St. Paul active coGperation under dif- 
ficult circumstances (éy rq ebaryyyeAlg cuvhOAnaay 
uot, Ver. 2), and perhaps there were at Philippi 
other women of the same class (afrives, tid.). At 
all events this passage is an illustration of what the 
Gospel did for women, and women for the Gospel, 
in the Apostolic times: and it is the more interest- 
ing, as having reference to that church which was 
the first founded by St. Paul in Enrope, and the 
first member of which was Lyn1a. Some thoughts 
on this subject will be found in Rilliet, Comm. ser 
C Epitre aux Philipp. pp. 311-314. J. S. H. 


SYR’ACUSE (upaxotca: Syracuse). The 
celebrated city on the eastern coast of Sicily. St. 
Paul arrived thither in an Alexandrian ship from 
Melita, on his voyage to Rome (Acts xxviii. 12). 
The magnificence which Cicero describes as still re 
maining in his time, was then no doubt greatly im- 
paired. The whole of the resources of Sicily had 
heen exhausted in the civil wars of Cresar and 
Ponrpey, and the piratical warfare which Sextus 
Pompeius, the youngest son of the latter, sulse- 
quently carried on against the triumvir Octavius. 
Augustus restored Syracuse, as also Catana and 
Centoripa, which last had contributed much to the 
successful issue of his struggle with Sextus Pompeius. 
Yet the island Ortygia, and a very small portion of 
the mainland adjoining, sufficed for the new colo- 
nists and the remnant of the former population. 
But the site of Syracuse rendered it a convenient 
place for the African corn-ships to touch at, for the 
harbor was an excellent one, and the fountain Are 
thusa in the island furnished an unfailing supply of 
excellent water. The prevalent wind in this part of 
the Mediterranean is the W. N. W. This would 
carry the vessels from the corn region lying east- 
ward of Cape Bon, round the southern point of 
Sicily, Cape Pachynus, to the eastern shore of the 
island. Creeping up under the shelter of this, they 
would lie either in the harbor of Messana, or at 
Rhegium, until the wind changed to a southern 
point and enabled them to fetch the Campanian 
harbors, Puteoli or Gaeta, or to proceed as far as 
Ostia. In crossing from Africa to Sicily, if the 
wind was excessive, or varied two or three points 
to the northward, they would naturally bear up for 
Malta, — and this had probably been the case with 
the « Twins,” the ship in which St. Paul found a 
passage after his shipwreck on the coast of that isl- 
and. Arrived in Malta, they watched for the op- 
portunity of a wind to take them westward, and 
with such a one they readily made Syracuse. To 


‘proceed further while it continued blowing would 


have exposed them to the dangers of a lee-shore, and 
accordingly they remained “three days.’” They 
then, the wind having probably shifted into a west- 
erly quarter so as to give them smooth water, 
coasted the shore and made (wepseAOdrres xarny- 
thoauev eis) Rhegium. After one day there, the 
wind got round still more and blew from the south; 
they therefore weighed, and arrived at Puteoli in the 
course of the second day of the run (Acts xxviii. 
12-14). 

In the time of St. Paul's voyage, Sicily did not 


‘supply the Romans with corn to the extent it had 
lowing may be added. The Apostle’s injunction ' done in the time of King Hiero, and in a less degree 
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as late as the time of Cicero. It is an error, how- 
ever. to suppose that the soil was exhausted; for 
Strabo expressly says, that for corn, and some other 
productions, Sicily even surpassed Italy. But the 
country had become depopulated by the long series 
of wars, and when it passed into the hands of Rome, 
her great nobles turned vast tracts into pasture. 
In the time of Augustus, the whule of the centre 
of the island was occupied in this manner, and 
among its exports (except from the neighborhood 
of the volcanic region, where excellent wine was 
produced), tat stock, hides, and wool appear to have 
been the prominent articles. ‘bese yrazing and 
horse-breeding farms were kept up by slave labor; 
and this was the reason that the whole island was 
in a chronic state of disturbance, owing to the 
slaves continually running away and forming bands 
of brigands. Sometimes these became so formi- 
dable as to require the aid of regular military opera- 
tions to put them down; a circumstance of which 
Tiberius Gracchus made use as an argument in 
favor of his measure of an Agrarian law (Appian, 
B. C. i. 9), which would have reconverted the spa- 
cious grass-lands into small arable farms cultivated 
by Koman freemen. 

In the time of St. Paul there were only five Ro- 
man culonies in Sicily, of which Syracuse was one. 
The others were Catana, Tauromenium, ‘Therm, 
and Tyndaris. Messana tuo, although not a colony, 
was a town filled with a Roman population. Prob- 
ably its inhabitants were merchants connected with 
the wine trade of the neighborhood, of which Mes- 
sana was the shipping-port. Syracuse and Panour- 
nus were important as strateyical points, and a 
Roman torce was kept up at each.  Sicels, Sicani, 
Morvetes, and Iberes (aboriyzinal inhabitants of the 
island, or very early settlers), still existed in the 
interior, in what exact political condition it is im- 
possible to say; but must likely in that of villeins. 
Some few towns are mentioned by Pliny as having 
the Latin franchise, and some as paying a fixed 
tribute; but with the exception of the five colonies, 
the owners of the suil of the island were mainly 
great absentee proprietors, and almost all its prod- 
uce came to Rome (Strabo, vi. c. 2; Appian, B. C. 
iv. 84 ff, v. 15-118; Cicero, Verr. iv. 53; Plin. 
A. N. ii. 8). J. W. B 


SYRTA (OTN: Zupla: Syria) is the term 
used throughout our version for the Hebrew Aram, | 
as well as fur the Greek Zupia. The Greek writers 
generally regarded it as a contraction or corruption 
of Asayria (Herod. vii. 63; Scylax, Peripl. p. 80; | 
Dionys. Perieg. 970-975; Eustath. Comment. ad | 
loc., ete.). But this derivation is exceedingly doubt- 
ful. Must probably Syria is for Tsyris, the coun- 


try about 7'sur (TS), or Tyre, which was the first 
of the Syrian towns known to the Greeks. The 


resemblance to Assyria (“FWR) is thus purely ac- 
cidental; and the two words must be reyarded as 
in reality completely distinct. 

1. Geoyraphical Extent. — It is very difficult to 
fix the limits of Syria. The Hebrew Aram seenis 
to commence on the northern frontier of Palestine, 
and to extend thence northward to the skirts of 
Taurus, westward to the Mediterranean, and east- 
ward probably to the Khabour River. Its chief , 
divisions are Aram-Dammoesek, or “ Syria of [Da- 
mascus,’’ Aram-Zobah, or * Syria of Zobah,’’ Aram- 
Naharaim, “ Mesopotamia,” or * Syria of the ‘Fwo 
Rivers," and Padan-Aram, “the plain Syria," or 
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* the plain at the foot of the mountains.”” Of these 
we cannot be mistaken in identifying the first with 
the rich country about Damascus, lying between 
Anti-Libanus and the desert, and the last with the 
district about Harran and Orfah, the flat country 
stretching out frum the western extremity of Mons 
Masius toward the true source of the Khabour at 
Ras el-Ain. Aram-Naharaim seems to be a term 
including this last tract, and extending beyond it, 
though how far beyond is doubtful. The « two 
rivers’ intended are probably the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, which approach very near each other in 
the neighborhood of Diarbekr; and Aram-Naha- 
raim may have originally been applied especially to 
the mountain tract which here separates them. — If 
80, it no doubt gradually extended its meaning; for 
in Gen. xxiv. 10 it clearly includes the district 
about Harran, the Padan-Aram of other places. 
Whether the Scriptural meaning ever extends much 
beyond this is uncertain. It is perhaps most prob- 
able that, as the Mesopotamia of the later Greeks, 
so the Aram-Naharaim of the Hebrews was limited 
to the northwestern portion of the country con- 
tained between the two great streains. [See Mrso- 
POTAMIA.] Arain-Zobah seems to be the tract 
between the Euphrates and Ceele-Syria; since, on 
the one hand, it reaches down to the Great River 
(2 Sam. viii. 3. x. 16), and on the other excludes 
Hamath (2 Sam. viii. 9, 10). The otber divisions 
of Aram, such as Aram-Maachah and Aram-beth- 
Rechob, are more ditticult to locate with any cer- 
tainty. Probably they were portions of the tract 
intervening between Anti-Libanus and the desert. 

The Greek writers used the term Syria still more 
vaguely than the Hebrews did Aram. On thé one 
hand they extended it to the Euxine, including in 
it Cappadocia, and even Bithynia (Herod. i. 72, 76, 
ii. 104: Strab. xvi. 1, § 2; Dionys. Perieg. 972); 
on the other they carried it to the borders of Egvpt, 
and made it comprise Philistia and Edom (Herod. 
iii. 5; Strab. xvi. 2, § 2). Again, through the 
confusion in their minds between the Syrians and 
the Assyrians, they sometimes included the country 
of the latter, aud even its southern neighbor Baby- 
lonia, in Syria (Strab. xvi. 1, § 2). Still they seem 
always to have had a feeling that Syria Proper was 
a narrower region. Herodotus, while he calls the 
Cappadocians and the Assyrians Syrians, gives the 
naine of Syria only to the country lying on the Med- 
iterranean between Cilicia and Eyypt (ii. 106, 157, 
159, iii. 6, 91). Dionysius, who speaks of two Syrias, 
un eastern and a western, assigns the first place 
to the latter (/’criey. 895). Strabo, like Herod- 
otus, has one Syria only, which he defines as the 
maritime tract between Egypt and the Gulf of Issus. 
The ordinary use of the term Syria, by the LXX. 
and New Testament wrifers, is even more restricted 
than this. ‘They distinguish Syria from Vhenicia 
on the one hand, and frum Samaria, Judea, Idu- 
mea, etc., on the other. In the present article it 
seems best to take the word in this narrow sense, 
and to regard Syria as bounded by Aimanus and 
Taurus on the north, by the Euphrates and the 
Arabian desert on the east, by Palestine, or the 
Hluly Land, on the south, by the Mediterranean 
near the mouth of the Orontes, and then by Phuw- 
nicia upon the west. The tract thus circumscribed 
is about 300 miles long from north to south, and 
from 50 to 150 miles broad. It contains an area 
of about 30,000 square miles. % 

2. General Physical Features. — The general 
character of the tract is mountainous, as the He- 
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brew name Aram (from a root signifying “height °’) 
sutticiently implies. On the west, two longitudinal 
chains, running parallel with the coast at no great 
distance from one another, extend along two thirds 
of the length of Syria, from the latitude of Tyre to 
that of Antioch. ‘These chains, toward the south, 
were known respectively as Libanus and Anti- 
Libanus, after which, about lat. 35°, the more 
western chain, Libanus, became Bargylus, while the 
eastern, sinking into comparative insignificance, 
was without any special uppellation. In the lati- 
tude of Antioch the longitudinal chains are met by 
the chain of Amanus, an outlying barrier of Taurus, 
having the direction of that range, which in this 
part is from southwest to northeast. From this 
point northward to the true Taurus, which here 
bounded Syria, and eastward to the Euphrates 
about Bireh-jtk and Sumetsat, the whole tract ap- 
pears to consist of mountains infinitely ramified; 
below which, toward Sujur and Aleppo, are some 
elevated plains, diversified with ranges of bills, while 
south of these, in about lat. 36°, you enter the 
desert. ‘The most fertile and valuable tract of 
Syria is the long valley intervening between Li- 
banus and Anti-Libanus, which slopes southward 
from a point a little north of Baalbek, and is there 
drained by the Lituny ; while above that point the 
slope is northward, and the streams form the 
Oroutes, whose course is in that direction. The 
northern mountain region is also fairly productive; 
but the soil of the plains about Aleppo is poor, and 
the eastern flank of the Anti-Libanus, except in one 
place, is peculiarly sterile. The exception is at the 
lower or southern extremity of the chain, where 
the stream of the Barada forms the rich and de- 
lightful tract already described under the head of 
DAMASCUS. 

8. The Mountain Ranges. — (a.) Lebanon. Of 
the various mountain ranges of Syria, Lebanon 
possesses the greatest interest. It extends from the 
mouth of the Litany to Arka, a distance of nearly 
100 miles, and is composed chiefly of Jura lime- 
stone, but varied with sandstone and basalt. It 
culminates toward its northern extremity, half-way 
between Tripoli and Beyrut, and at this point at- 
tains an elevation of nearly 10,000 feet (Robinson, 
Bibl. Researches, iii. 547). Anciently it was 
thickly wooded with cypresses, cedars, and firs; but 
it is now very scantily clothed. As a minute de- 
scription of its present condition has been already 
given in the proper place, it is unnecessary to pro- 
long the present account. [LEBANON.} (b.) Anti- 
Libanus. ‘This range, aa the name implies, stands 
over against lebanon, running in the same direc- 
tion, t. e. nearly north and south, and extending 
the same length. It is composed of Jura limestone, 
oolite, and Jura dolomite. . The culminating point 
is Hermon, at the southern, or rather the south- 
eastern end of the chain; for Anti-Libanus, unlike 
Libanus, bifurcates at its lowest extremity, dividing 
into two distinct ridges, between which flows the 
stream of the Hasbeya. Hermon is thought to ex- 
ceed the heiht of 9,000 feet. (c.) Bargylus. Mount 
Bargylus, called now Jebel Nosniri toward the 
south, and toward the north Jebel Kraad, extends 
from the mouth of the Nahr el-Kebir (Eleutherus), 
nearly opposite Hems, to the vicinity of Antioch, a 
distance of rather more than 100 miles. It is 
separated from Lebanon by a comparatively level 
tract, 15 or 20 miles broad (el-Bukeva), through 
which flows the stream called ¢l-Aedir. Mount 
Bargylus is broader than Lebaron, and throws out 
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a number of short spurs east and west both toward 
the sea and toward the valley of the Orontes. 
One of the western spurs terminates in a remark- 
able headland, known to the ancienta as Mount 
Casius, and now called Jebel el- Akra, or the ** Bald 
Mountain,” which rises abruptly from the sea toa 
height exceeding 5,000 feet. At the northern ex- 
tremity of Bargylus, where it overhangs the lower 
course of the Orontes, was Daphne, the delicious 
suburb of Antioch, and the favorite haunt of its 
luxurious populace. (d.) Amanus. North of the 
mouth of the Orontes, between its course and the 
eastern shore of the Gulf of Issus (/skanderun), 
lies the range of Amanus, which extends from the 
southwest end of the gulf, in a northeasterly di- 
rection, a distance of 85 or 90 miles, and finally 
forms a junction with Taurus in about long, 36° 
25’. Amanus divides Syria from Cilicia, and is a 
stony range with bold rugged peaks and conical 
summits, formed of serpentines and other secondary 
rocks supporting a tertiary formation. Its average 
elevation is 5,000 feet, and it terminates abruptly at 
Ras el-Khanzir, in a high cliff overhanging the sea. 
There are only two or three passes across it; and 
one alone, that of Berlan, is tolerably commodious. 
Amanus, like Anti-Libanus, bifurcates at its south- 
western extremity, having, besides its termination 
at the Ras el-Khanzir, another, now called Musa 
Dagh, which approaches within about six miles of 
the mouth of the Orontes, and seems to be the 
Pieria of Strabo (xvi. 2, § 8). This spur is of 
limestone formation. The flanks of Amanus are 
well clothed with forests of piue, oak, and larch, or 
copses of myrtle, arbutus, oleander, and other 
shrubs. ‘The range was well known to the Assyrians, 
who called it Khamana, and not unfrequently cut 
timber in it, which was couveyed thence to their 
capital. 

4. The Rivers. — The principal rivers of Svria 
are the Litany and the Orontes. The Litany springs 
from a small lake situated in the middle of the 
Ceele-Syrian valley, about six miles to the south- 
west of Baalbek. Hence it descends the valley 
called el-Biukaa, with a course a little west of 
south, sending out on each side a number of canals 
for irrigation, and receiving rills from the opposite 
ranges of Libanus and Anti-Libanus, which com- 
pensate for the water given off. The chief of these 
is called el-Birdony, and descends from Lebanon 
near Zahleh. The Btkaa narrows as it proceeds 
southward, and terminates in a gorge, through 
which the Litany forces itself with a course which 
is still to the southwest, flowing deep between high 
precipices, and spanned by a bold bridge of a single 
arch, known as the Jisr Burgyhus. Having emerged 
from the ravine, it flows first southwest by west, 
and then nearly due south, till it reaches the lati- 
tude of Tyre, when meeting the mountains of Upper 
(ralilee, it is forced to bend to the west, and, pass- 
ing with many windings through the low coast 
tract, enters the sea about 5 miles north of the 
great Phoenician city. The entire course of the 
stream, exclusive of small windings, is about 80 
miles. The source of the Orontes is but about 15 
miles from that of the Litany. A little north of 
Haalbek, the highest point or water-shed of the 
Cocle-Syrian valley is reached, and the ground be- 
gins to deacend northward. A small rill breaks 
out from the foot of Anti-Libanus, which, after 
flowing nearly due north for 15 miles across the 
plain, meets another greater source given out by 
Lebanon in lat. 34° 22’, which is now considered 
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the true “head of the stream.’’ The Orontes from 
this point flows down the valley to the northeast, 
and passing through the Bahr el Kudes — a lake 
about 6 miles long and 2 broad — approaches Hems 
(Emesa), which it leaves on its right bank. It 
then flows for 20 miles nearly due north; after 
which, on approaching Hamak (Hamath), it makes 
a slight bend to the east round the base of the 
Jebel Erbayn, and then, entering the rich pasture 
country of ¢-Ghab, runs northwest and north to 
Jisr Hadud. The tributaries which it receives in 
this part of its course are many but small, the only 
ove of any importance being the Wily e/-Saruy, 
which enters it from the west a little below Hamath. 
At Jisr Hadid, or “the Iron Bridge,’’ the course 
of the Orontes suddenly changes. Prevented by 
the range of Amanus from flowing any further to 
the north, it sweeps round boldly to the west, and 


receiving a large. tributary —the Kara-Su — from | 
‘sufficient to prove the point. 
| Mery, like the piece of water in which the Kuceik 


the northeast, the volume of whose water exceeds 
its own, it enters the brvad valley of Antioch, 
«doubling back here upon itself, and flowing to 
the southwest.”” In this part of its course the 
Qrontes has been compared to the Wye (Stanley, 
Sinai and Palestine, p. 409). The entire lenyth 
of the stream is estimated at above 200 miles. 
Its modern name is the Nuhr el- Ast, or * Rebel 
Stream,"’ an appellation given to it on account of 
its violence and impetuosity in many parta of its 
course. 

The other Syrian streams of some consequence, 
besides the Litany and the Oroutes, are the Ha- 
rada, or River of Damascus, the Aoweth, or Kiver 
of Aleppo, and the Svjar, a tributary of the Fu- 
phrates. The course of the Burad« has already 
been described under the head of Damascus. [1a- 
mascus.} The Aoreik rises in the highlands 
south of Ain- Tab, from two sources, one of which 
is known as the Buloklu-Su, or “ Fish-River." It 
seetns to be the Chalus of Xenophon (Anad. i. 4, 
§ 9). Its course is at first east, but soon becomes 
south, or a little west of south, to Aleppo, alter 
which it meanders considerably through the high 
plain south of that city, finally terminating in a 
marsh known as e+ Matkh. The Sajur rises » 
little further to the north, in the mountains north 
of din- Tab. Its course for the first 25 miles is 
southeast, after which it runs east for 15 or 2U 
miles, finally resuming its first direction, and flow- 
ing by the town of Sajur into the Euphrates. It 
is a larger river than the Aurcetk, though its course 
is scarcely so long. 

8. The Lakes. — The principal lakes of Syria 
are the Agh-Jengiz, or Lake of Antioch; the Sa- 
bekhah, or Salt’ Lake, between Aleppo and Balis; 
the Bakr el-Kades, on the Upper Orontes; and 
the Bukr el Merz, or Lake of Damascus. («.) The 
Lake of Antioch is an oblong fresh-water basin, 10 
miles long by 7 broad, situated to the north of the 
Orontes, where it sweeps round through the plain 
of Umk, before receiving the Karu-Su. 
formed by the waters of three large streams — the 
Kura-Su, the Afrin, and the Asirad — which col- 
lect the drainage of the great mountain tract Iving 


northeast and east of Antioch, between the 36th | 


and 37th parallels. It has been argued, from the 
silence of Xenophon and Strabo, that this lake did 


hot exist in ancient times (Rennell, ilustrations of 


the Kepedition of ( ‘yrus, p. 65), but modern inves- 
tigations pursued upon the spot are thoucht to dis- 
prove this theory (Ainsworth, Researches in Meso- 
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the east and north, and flow out of it at its south- 
west angle by a broad and deep stream, known as 
the Kara-Su, which falls into the Orontes a few 
miles above Antioch. (6.) The Sabakiah is a salt 
lake, into which only insignificant streams flow, 
and which has no outlet. -It lies midway between 
Balis and Aleppo, the route between these places 
passing along its northern shore. It is lonver than 
the Lake of Antioch, but narrower, being about 13 
miles from east to west, and 4 miles only from 
north to south, even where it is widest. (c.) The 
Bahr e-Kades is smaller than either of the forego- 
ing lakes. It has been estimated at 8 miles long 
and 3 broad (fococke, Vescription of the Last, i. 
140), and again at 6 miles long and 2 broad (Ches- 
ney, Auphrates Ezp. i. 394), but has never been 
accurately measured. Pococke conjectures that it 
is of recent formation; but his only reason seems to 
he the silence of ancient writers, which is scarcely 
(d.) The Buhr el- 


or River of Aleppo ends, scarcely deserves to be 
called a lake, sitice it is little better than a large 
marsh. ‘The length, according to Colonel Chesney, 
is ¥ miles, and the breadth 2 miles (Auphrat. Arp. 
i. 503}; but the size seems to vary with the seasons, 
and with the extent to which irrivation is used 
along the course of the Barada. A recent travel- 
Jer, who traced the Burada to its termination, 
found it divide a few miles below Damascus, and 
observed that each branch terninuted in a marsh 
of its own; while a neighboring stream, the 
Awad, commonly regarded as a tributary of the 
Barada, also lost itself in a third marsh separate 
from the other two (Vorter in Geograph. Journ. 
xxvi. 43-46). 

6. The Great Valley. — By far the most im- 
portant part of Syria, and on the whole its most 
striking feature, is the great valley which reaches 
from the plain of U'mk, near Antioch, to the nar- 
row gorge on which the Litany enters in about lat. 
33° 30’. This valley, which runs nearly parallel 
with the Syrian coast, extends the leneth of 230 
miles, and has a width varving from 6 or 8 to 15 
or 20 miles. ‘The more southern portion of it was 
known to the ancients as Ca@le-Syria, or © the 
Hollow Syria,” and has been already described. 
{Caz_esyRIA.] In length this portion is rather 
more than 100 miles, terminating with a screen of 
hilis a little south of ems, at which point the 
northeastern direction of the valley also ceases, 
and it beyvins to bend to the northwest. The lower 
valley from //ems downward is broader, generally 
speaking, and richer than the upper portion. Here 
was “ Hamath the Great’’ (Am. vi. 2), now 
Hamah ; and here too was Apameia, a city but 
little inferior to Antioch, surrounded by rich pas- 
tures, where Seleucus Nicator was wont to feed 500 
elephants, 300 stallion horses, and 30,000 mares 
(Strab. xvi. 2, § 10). The whole of this region is 
fertile, being watered not only by the Orontes, but 
by the numerous affluents which flow into it from 
the mountain ranges inclosing the valley on eitber 
side. 

7. The Northern Highlands. — Northern Syria, 
especially the district called Commuayéne, between 
Taurus and the Euphrates, is still very insuth- 
ciently explored. It seems to be altogether an ele- 
vated tract, consisting of twisted spurs from ‘Taurus 
and Amaunus, with narrow valleva between them, 
which open out into bare and sterile plains, ‘The 
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watered by small streams, producing often abun- 
dant tish, and, for the most part, flowing into the 
Orontes or the Euphrates. A certain number of 
the more central ones, however, unite, and consti- 
tute the ‘river of Aleppo,”’ which, unable to reach 
either of the oceanic streams, forms (as we have 
seen!) a lake or marsh, wherein its waters evaporate. 
Along the course of the Euphrates there is rich land 
and abundant vegetation; but the character of the 
country thence to the valley of the Urontes is hare 
and woodless, except in the vicinity of the towns, 
where fruit-trees are cultivated, and orchards and 
gardens make an agreeable appearance. Most of 
this region is a mere sheep-walk, which grows more 
and more harsh and repulsive as we approach the 
south, where it gradually mingles with the desert. 
The highest elevation of the plateau -between the 
two rivers is 1500 feet; and this height is reached 
soon after leaving the Euphrates, while toward the 
west the decline is gradual. 

8. The Lastern Desert. — Fast of the inner 
mountain-chain, and south of the cultivable ground 
about Aleppo, is the great Syrian Desert, an ‘“ele- 
vated dry upland, for the most part of gypsum and 
marls, producing nothing but a few spare bushes of 
wormwood, and the usual aromatic plants of the 
wilderness.’ Here and there bare and stony ridges 
of no great height cross this arid region, but fail to 
draw water from the sky, and have, consequently, 
no streams flowing from them. A few wells sup- 
ply the nomad population with a brackish fluid. 
The region is traversed with difficulty, and has 
never been accurately surveyed. The must remark- 
able ousis is at Palmyra, where there are several 
smiill streams and abundant palm-trees. [Nee Tap- 
MOK.| ‘Toward the more western part of the re- 
gion along the foot of the mountain range which 
there bounds it, is likewise a good deal of tulerably 
fertile country, watered by the streams which flow 
eastward from the range, and after a longer or a 
shorter course are lost in the desert. The best known 
and the most productive of these tracts, which seem 
stolen from the desert, is the famous plain of Da- 
mascus — the el-Ghutah and el-.Mery of the Arabs 
— already described in the account given of that city. 
{[Damascus.] No rival to this “earthly paradise "' 
is to be found along the rest of the chain, since no 
other stream flows down from it at all comparable 
to the Barada; but wherever the eastern side of the 
chain has been visited, a certain amount of cultiva- 
ble territory has been found at its foot; corn is 
grown in places, and olive-trees are abundant 
(Burckhardt, Travels in Syria, pp. 124-129; Po- 
cocke, Meseription of the Kust, ii. 146). Further 
from the hills all ia bare and repulsive; a dry, hard 
desert like that of the Sinaitic peninsula, with a 
soil of marl and gravel, only rarelysdiversitied with 
sand. 

9. Chief Diristons. — According to Strabo, Syria 
Proper was divided into the following districts: 
(1.) Commagéne ; (2.) Cyrrhesticn ; (3.) Seleucis ; 
(4.) Cale Syria; and (5.) Damascene. If we take 
its limits, however, as laid down above (§ 1), we 
must add to these districts three others: Chalybo- 
nifis, or the country about Aleppo; Chalcis or 
Chaleidice, a small tract south of this, about the 
lake in which the river of Aleppo ends; and Pal- 
myréne, or the desert so far as we consider it to 
have been Syrian. (a.) Commagene4 lay to the 


a The root of this name appears in the early Aasyr- 
fun inscriptions as that of a people, the Qummuka, or 
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north. Its capital was Samosata or Sumeisat. 
The territory is said to have been fairly fertile, but 
sinall; and from this we may gather that it did not 
descend lower than about Ain- 7b. (6.) From Ain- 
Tab, or perhaps from a point higher up, con:menced 
Corrhestica or Cyristica. It was bounded on the 
north by Commageéne, on the northwest by Amn- 
nus, on the west and southwest by Scleucis, and 
on the south by Chalybenitia or the region of Chal- 
ybon. Both it and Cummagéné reached eastward 
to the Euphrates.  Cyrrhestica was so called from 
its capital Cyrrhus, which seems to be the modern 
Corus. It included Hierapolis (Bambuk), Batne 
(Dahab¥), and Gindarus (Gindaries). (c.) Chal- 
ybonitis adjoined Cyrrhestica on the south, lying 
hetween that region and the desert. It extended 
probably from the Euphrates, about Balis, to Mount 
St. Simeon (dAmagult Dagh). Like Cyrrhestica, it 
derived its name from its capital city, which was 
Chalybon, now corrupted into //aleb or Aleppo. 
(¢.) Chalcidicé was south of the more western por- 
tion of Chalybonitis, and was named from its capi- 
tal, Chaleis, which seems to be marked by the mod- 
ern Acnncaserin, a little south of the lake in which 
the River of Aleppo ends (Pococke, Trevels, ii. 149). 
(¢.) Seleucis lay between Cyrrhestica, Chalybonitis, 
and Chaleis on the one side, and the Mediterranean 
on the other. It was a large province, and con- 
tainel four important subdivisions: (1) Seleucis 
Proper or Pieria, the little corner between Amanus 
and the Orontes, with its capital, Seleucia, on the 
coast, above the mouth of the Orontes: (2) Anti- 
vchis, the region about Antioch; (3) Laodicéné, 
the coast tract between the mouth of the Orontes 
and Phoenicia, named after its capital, Lacdiceia 
(still called Ladthiyeh), which was an excellent 
port, and situated in a most fertile district (Strab. 
xvi. 2. § 9); and (4) Apaméné, consisting of the 
valley of the Orontes from Jar Hadid to Hamah, 
or perhaps to //ems, and having Apameia (now Fa- 
mich) for its chief city. (f.) Coele-Syria lay south 
of Apameia, being the continuation of the Great 
Valley, and extending frum //ews to the gorge in 
which the valley ends. The chief town of this 
region was Heliopolis (Buclbek).  (g.) Damascené 
included the whole cultivable tract between the 
bare range which breaks away from Anti-Libanus 
in lat. 83° 30’, and the hills which shut in the 
valley of the Awaj on the south. It lay east of 
Cwle-Syria and southwest of Palmyréné.  (A.) 
Palmyréné was the name applied to the whole 
of the Syrian Desert. It was hounded on the east 
by the Euphrates, on the north by Chalybonitis 
and Chalcidicé, on the west by Apamené and 
Coele-Syria, and on the south by the great desert of 
Arabia. 

10. Principal Towns.— The chief towns of Syria 
may be thus arranged, as nearly as possible in the 
order of their importance: 1. Antioch; 2. Damas- 
cus; 3. Apameia; 4. Seleucia; 5. Tadmor or 
Palmyra; 6. Laodiceia; 7. Epiphaneia (Hamath): 
8. Samosata; 9. Hierapolis (Mabog); 10. Chaly- 
bon; 11. Emesa; 12. Heliopolis ; 13. Lavdiceia 
ad Libanum; 14. Cyrrhus; 15. Chaleis; 16. 
Poseideium ; 17. Heracleia; 18. Gindarus; 19. 
Zeugma ; 20. Thapsacus. Of these, Samosata, 
Zeugma, Thapsacus, are on the Euphrates; Seleucia, 
Lavdiceia, Poseideium, and Heracleia, on the sea- 


shore; Antioch, Apameia, Epiphaneia, and Emesa 





Qummuhki. They dwell, however, east of the Eu- 
phrates, between Swr+isat and Diarbekr. 
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(Hems) on the Orontes:; Heliopolis and Laodiceia 
ad Libanum, in Ceele-Syria; Hierapolis, Chalybon, 
Cyrrhus, Chalcis, and Gindarus, in the northern 
highlands; Damascus on the skirts, and Palmyra 
in the centre of the eastern desert. 

11. History. — The first occupants of Syria ap- 
pear to have been of Hamitic descent. ‘The Ca- 
naanitish races, the Hittites, Jebusites, Amorites, 
etc., are connected in Scripture with Egypt and 
Ethiopia, Cush and Mizraim (Gen. x. 6 and 15--18); 
and even independently of this evidence, there seems 
to be sufficient reason for believing that the races 
in question stood in close ethnic connection with 
the Cushite stock (Rawlinson's Herodotus, iv. 243~ 
245). These tribes occupied not Palestine only, 
but also Lower Syria, in very early times, as we 
may gather from the fact that Hamath is assigned 
to them in Genesis (x. 18). Afterwards they seem 
to have become possessed of Upper Syria also, for 
when the Assyrians: first push their conquests be- 
yond the Euphrates, they find the Hittites (KArtt) 
eatablished in strength on the right bank of the 
Great River. After a while the first comers, who 
were still to a great extent nomads, received a 
Shemitic infusion, which most probably came to 
them from the southeast. The family of Abrabam, 
whose orizinal domicile was in Lower Babylonia, 
may, perhaps, be best regarded as furnishing us 
with a specimen of the migratory movements of the 
period. Another example is that of Chedorlaomer 
with his confederate kings, of whom one at least — 
Amraphel — must have been a Shemite. The move- 
nent may have begun before the time of Abraham, 
and hence, perhaps, the Shemitic names of many of 
the inhabitants when Abraham first comes into the 
country, as Abimelech, Melchizedek, Eliezer, ete.“ 
The only Syrian town whose existence we find dis- 
tinctly marked at this time is Damascus (Gren. xiv. 
15, xv. 2), which appears to have been already a 
place of some importance. Indeed, in one tradition, 
Abraham is said to have been king of Damascus 
fur a time (Nic. Dam. F'r. 30); but this is quite 
unworthy of credit. Next to Damascus must be 
placed Hamath, which is mentioned by Moses as a 
well-known place (Num. xiii. 21, xxxiv. 8!, and 
appears in Ecyptian papvri of the time of the 
eixhteenth dynasty (Cimbridge ss 1ya, 1858, p. 
258). Syria at this time, and for many centuries 
afterwards, seems to have been broken up among a 
number of petty kingdoms. Several of these are 
mentioned in Scripture, as Damascus, Kehob, 
Maachah, Zobah, Geshur, etc. We also hear oc- 
casionally of “the kings of Syria and of the Hit- 
tites " (1 K. x. 29; 2 K. vii. 6) — an expression 
indicative of that extensive subdivision of the tract 
among numerous petty chiefs which is exhibited to 
us very clearly in the early Assyrian inscriptions. 
At various times different states had the preémi- 
nence; but none was ever strong enough to estab- 
lish an authority over the others. 

The Jews first come into hostile contact with the 
Syrians, under that name, in the time of David. 
The wars of Joshua, however, must have often been 
with Syrian chiefs, with whom he disputed the 
possession of the tract about Lebanon and Hermon 
(Josh. xi. 2-18). After his time the Syrians were 
apparently undisturbed, until David began his ag- 
gressive wars upon them. Chiming the frontier of 
the Euphrates, which God had promised to Abraham 





@ It is possible, however, that these names may be 
the Shemitic equivalents of the real names of these 
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(Gen. xv. 18), David made war on Hadadezer, king 
of Zobah, whom he defeated in a great battle, kill- 
ing 18,000 of his men, and taking from him 1,000 
chariots, 700 horsemen, and 20,000 footmen (2 Sam. 
viii. 3, 4, 13). The Damascene Syrians, baving 
endeavored to succor their kinsmen, were likewise 
defeated with great loss (ibid. ver. 5); and the 
blow so weakened them that they shortly afterwards 
submitted and became David’s subjects (ver. 6). 
Zobah, however, was far from being subdued as 
yet. When, a few years later, the Ammonites de- 
termined on engaging in a war with David, and 
applied to the Syriuns for aid, Zobah, together with 
Beth-Rehob, sent them 20,000 fvotmen, and two 
other Syrian kingdoms furnished 13,000 (2 Sam. 
x. 6). This army being completely defeated by 
Joab, Hadadezer obtained aid from Mesopotamia 
(4nd. ver. 16), and tried the chance of a third bat- 
tle, which likewise went against him, and produced 
the general submission of Syria to the Jewish 
monarch. The submission thus begun continued 
under the reign of Solomon, who “ reigned over 
all the kingdoms from the river (Euphrates) unto 
the land of the Philistines and unto the border of 
Fgypt; they brought presents and served Solomon 
all the days of his lite’ (1 K. iv. 21). The only 
part of Syria which Solomon lost seems to have 
been Damascus, where an independent kingdom 
was set up by Rezon, a native of Zobah (1 K. xi. 
23-25). On the separation of the two kingdoms, 
soon ufter the accession of Rehoboam, the remainder 
of Syria no doubt shvok off the yoke. Damascus 
now became decidedly the leading state, Hamath 
being second to it, and the northern Hittites, 
whose capital was Carchemish near Bumbuk, third. 
(CARCHEMISH.] The wars of this period fall most 
properly into the history of Damascus, and have 
ilready been described in the account viven of that 
city. (Damascus.] Their result was to attach 
Syria to the great Assyrian empire, from which it 
passed to the Babylonians, after a short attempt 
on the part of Egypt to hold possession of it, which 
was frustrated by Nebuchadnezzar. From the 
Babylonians Syria passed to the Persians, under 
whom it formed a satrapy in conjunction with 
Judeea, Phoenicia, and Cyprus (Herod. iii. 91). Ite 
resources were still great, and probably it was his 
confidence in them whieh encouraged the Syrian 
satrap, Megabazus, to raise the standard of revolt 
against Artaxerxes Longimanus (B.C. 447). After 
this we hear little of Syria till the year of the battle 
of Issus (B.C. 333), when it submitted to Alex- 
ander without a strugvle. 

Upon the death of Alexander Syria became, for 
the first time, the head of a great kingdom. On 
the division of the provinces among his generals 
(B. C. 3821), Seleucus Nicator received Mesopotamia 
and Syria; and though, in the twenty years of 
strugyle whieh followed, this country was lost: and 
won repeatedly, it remained finally, with the ex- 
ception of Caele-Siria, in the hands of the prince 
to whom it was originally assigned. That prince, 
whose dominions reached from the Mediterranern 
to the Indus, and from the Oxns to the Southern 
Ocean, having, as he believed, been exposed to 
great dangers on account of the distance from 
Greeee of his original capital, Babylon, resolved 
immediately upon his victory of Ipsus (nc. 301) 
to fix his metropolis in the West, and settled upon 





persons, which names might im that ease have been 
Hamitic. 
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Syria as the fittest place for it. Antioch was be- 
gan in B.C. 300, and, being finished in a few yeurs, 
was made the cupital of Seleucus’ kingdom. ‘The 
whole realm was thenceforth ruled from this centre, 
and Syria, which had long been the prey of stronger 
countries, and had been exhausted by their ex- 
actions, vrew rich with the wealth which now flowed 
into it on all sides. ‘The luxury and magnificence 
of Antioch were extraurdinary. Broad straight 
streets, with colounades from end to end, temples, 
statues, arches, bridges, a royal palace, and various 
other public buildings dispersed throughout it, 
made the Syrian capital by far the most splendid 
of all the cities of the East. At the satne time, in 
the provinces, other towns of large size were grow- 
ing up. Seleucia in Pieria, Apameia, and both 
Laodiceins were foundations of the Seleucidz, as 
their nanies sutliciently indicate. Weak and in- 
dolent as were mauy of these monarchs, it would 
seem that they had a hereditary taste for building: 
and eo each aimed at outdoing his predecessors in 
the number, beauty, and magnificence of his con- 
structions. As the history of Syria under the 
Seleucid princes has been already given in detail, 
in the articles treating of each monarch [ANTI- 
ocHus, DEMETHIUs, SELEUCUS, etc.], it will be 
unnecessary here to do more than sum it up gen- 
erally. ‘lhe most flourishing period was the reign 
of the founder, Nicator. ‘The empire was then al- 
most as large as that of the Achwmenian Persians, 
for it at one time included Asia Minor, and thus 
reached from the -Egean to India. It was organized 
into satrapies, of which the number was 72. Trade 
flourished greatly, old lines of trathc being restored 
and new ones opened. The reign of Nicator’s son, 
Antiochus L., called Soter, was the beginning of 
the decline, which was progressive from his date, 
with only one or two slizht interruptions. Soter 
lost territory to the kingdom of Peryamus, and 
failed in an attempt to subject Bithynia. He was 
also unsuccessful against Egypt. Under his eon, 
Antiochus H., called @eds, or “the God,” who 
ascended the throne in B.C. 261, the disintegration 
of the empire proceeded more rapidly. The revolt 
of Parthia in B. Cc. 256, followed by that of Bactria 
in B.C. 254, deprived the Syrian kingdom of some 
of its best provinces, and gave it a new enemy 
which shortly became a rival and finally a superior. 
At the same time the war with Egypt was prose- 
cuted without either advantave or glory. Fresh 
losses were suffered in the reign of Seleucus II. 
(Callinicus), Antiochus the Second‘s successor. 
While Callinicus was engaged in Eyypt against 
Ptolemy Euergetes, Eumenes of Pergamus obtained 
possession of a great part of Asia Minor (B. c. 242); 
and about the same time Arsaces I[., king of 
Varthia, conquered Hyreania and annexed it to 
his dominions. An attempt to recover this latter 
province cost Callinicus his crown, as he was de- 
feated and made prisoner by the Parthians (B. ¢. 
220)). In the next reign, that of Seleucus III. 
(Ceraunus), a slight reaction set in. Most of Asia 
Minor was recovered for Ceraunus by his wife’s 
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formed no sufficient compensation for the loss of 
Asia Minor, which he was forced to cede to Kome 
for the aggrandizement of the rival kingdom of 
Peryamus (B. Cc. 190). Even had the territorial 
balance been kept more even, the ill policy of making 
Rote an enemy of the Syrian kingdom, with which 
Antiochus the Great is taxable, would have neces- 
sitated%our placing him among the princes to whom 
its ultimate ruin was mainly owing. Toward the 
East, indeed, he did something, if not to thrust 
back the Parthians, at any rate to protect his em- 
pire from their aggressions. But the exhaustion 
consequent upon his constant wars and signal de 
feats — more especially those of Raphia and Mag- 
nesia — left Syria far more feeble at his death than 
she had been at any former period. ‘The almost 
eventless reign of Seleucus IV. (Philopator), his aon 
and successor (B.C. 187-175), is sutticient proof 
of this feebleness. It was not till twenty years of 
peace had recruited the resources of Syria in men 
and money, that Antiochus LV. (Epiphanes), brother 
of Philopator, ventured on engaging in a great war 
(B. C. 171) —a war for the conquest of Fyypt. At 
first it seemed as if the attempt would succeed. 
Kgypt was on the point of yielding to her fue of so 
many years, when Rome, following out her tradi- 
tions of hostility to Syrian power and influence, 
interposed her mediation. and deprived Epiphanes 
of all the fruits of his victories (B. c. 168). A 
greater injury was, about the same time (B. c. 167), 
inflicted on Syria by the folly of Epiphanes him- 
self. Not content with replenishing his treasury by 
the plunder of the Jewish temple, he madly ordered 
the desecration of the Holy of Holies, aud thus 
caused the revolt of the Jews, which proved a per- 
manent loss to the empire and an agrravation of 
its weakness. After the death of Epiphanes the 
empire rapidly verged to its fall. The regal power 
fell into the hands of an infant, Antiochus V. 
(Ikupator), son of EMpiphanes (B. c. 164); the nobles 
contended for the regency; @ pretender to the crown 
atarted up in the person of Demetrius, son of 
Seleucus [V.; Rome put in a claim to administer 
the government; and amid the troubles thus caused. 
the Parthians, under Mithridates I., overran the 
eastern provinces (B. C. 164), conquered Media, 
Persia, Susiana, Babylonia, ete., and advanced their 
frontier to the Euphrates. It was in vain that 
Demetrius I]. (Nicator) made an attempt (B. Cc. 
142) to recover the lost territory; his boldness cost 
him his liberty; while a similar attempt on the 
part of his successor, Antiochus VII. (Sidetes), cost 
that monarch his life (B. c. 128). Meanwhile, in 
the shorn Syrian kingdom, disorders of every kind 
were on the increase; Commagéné revolted and 
established her independence; civil wara, murders, 
mutinies of the troops, rapidly succeeded one an- 
other; the despised Jews were called in by both 
sides in the various strugvles; and Syria, in the 
space of about ninety years, from B.C. 154 to B. c. 
64, had no fewer than ten sovereigns. All the 
wealth of the country had been by this time dis- 
sipated; much had flowed Romewards in the shape 


nephew, Acheus (B. C. 224), and he was preparing i of bribes; more, probably, had been spent on the 
to invade Perzamus when he died poisoned. His | wars; and still more had been wasted by the kings 
successor and brother, Antiochus III., though he , in luxury of every kind. Under these circumstances 
gained the surname of Great from the grandeur of |the Romans sbowed no eagerness to occupy the 
his expeditions and the partial success of some of | exhausted region, which passed under the power of 
them, can scarcely be said to have really done any- | Tigranes, king of Armenia, in B.C. 83, and was 
thing toward raising the empire from its declining | not. made a province of the Roman Empire till after 
condition, since his conquests on the side of Egypt, | Pompey's complete defeat of Mithridates and his 
consisting of Cale-Syria, Phwnicia, and Palestine, | ally ‘ligranes, B. Cc. 64. 
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The chronology of this period has been well 
worked out by Clinton (F. H. vol. iii. pp. 308- 
346), from whom the following table of the kings, 
with the dates of their accession, is taken : — 


Length of | Date of 








Kings. Reign. | Accession. 
1. Seleucus Nicator 82 years.| Oct. 312 
2. Antiochus Soter 1a st Jan. 230 
8. Antiochus Theus . 146 * Jan. 261 
4. Seleucus Callinicus 2 * Jan. 246 
6 Seleucus Ceraunus.. 8 * Aug. 226 
6. Antiochus Magnus. 8 Aug. 228 
7. Seleucus Philopator . 12 * Oct. 187 
8. Antiochus Kpiphanes ll ¢ Aug. 175 
9. Antiochus Eupator 2 Dec. 164 
10. Demetrius Soter 12 * Nov, 162 
11. Alexander Bala... 5 * Aug. 150 
12. Demetrius Nicator (let reign)! 9 * Nov. 146 
18. Antiochus Sidetes . . . 9 « Feb. 137 
14. Demetrius Nicator (2d reign)! 8 “ | Feb. 128 
16. Antiochus Grypus. . 18 sO Aug 125 
16. Antiochus Cyxicenus 18 118 
1%. Antiochus Eusebes and 
Philippus. . . . . } 2" ¢ 9 
18. Tigranes. . . . . . | 14 * 83 
19 Antiochus Asiaticus . . 4 « 69 


As Syria holds an important place, not only in 
the Old Testament, but in the New, some account 
of its condition under the Komans must now be 
es That condition was somewhat peculiar. 

While the country generally was formed into a Ro- 
man province, under governors who were at first 
propreetors or queestors, then proconsuls, and finally 
legates, there were exempted -from the direct rule 
of the governor, in the first place, a number of 
“ free cities,"’ which retained the administration of 
their own affairs, subject to a tribute levied accord- 
ing to the Roman principles of taxation; and 2dly, 
a number of tracta, which were assigned to petty 
princes, commonly natives, to be ruled at their 
pleasure, subject to the same obligations with the 
free cities as to taxation (Appian, Syr. 50). The 
free cities were Antioch, Seleucia, Apameia, Epi- 
phaneia, Tripolis, Sidon, and ‘Tyre; the principali- 
ties, Commayéné, Chalcis ad HKelum (near Bual- 
bek), Arethusa, Abila or Abiléné, Palmyra, and 
Damascus. ‘I'he pritucipalities were sometimes 
ealled kingdoms, sometimes tetrarchies. They 
were estallished where it was thought that the na- 
tives were so inveterately wedded to their own cus- 
toms, and so well disposed for revolt, that it was 
necessary to consult their feelings, to flatter the 
national vanity, and to give them the semblance 
without the substance of freedom. (a.) Comma- 
géné was a kingdom (regrum). It had broken off 
from Syria during the later troubles, and become a 
separate state under the government of a branch of 
the Seleucids, who affected the names of Antiochus 
and Mithridates. The Romans allowed this con- 
dition of things to continue till a. p. 17, when, 
upon the death of Antiochus III., they made Com- 
magéné into a province; in which condition it con- 
tinued till a. p. 38, when Caligula gave the crown 
to Antiochus IV. (Epiphanes), the son of Anti- 
ochus III. Antiochus IV. continued king till a. 
D. 72, when he was deposed by Vespasian, and 
Commagéné was finally abeorbed into the Empire. 
He had a son, called also Antiochus and Epiphanes, 
who was betrothed to Drusilla, the sister of ‘‘ King 
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Agrippa,” and afterwards the wife of Felix, the 
procurator of Judwa. (.) Chalcis “ad Belum” 
was not the city so called near Aleppo, which gave 
nanie to the district of Chalcidice, but a town of 
less importance near Heliopolis (Baulbek), whence 
probably the suffix ‘ad Belum.” It is mentioned 
in this connection by Strabo (xvi. 2, § 10), and 
Josephus says that it was under Lebanon ( Ant. xiv. 
7, § 4), so that there cannot be much doubt as to 
its position. It must have been in the “ Hollow 
Syria’? — the modern Bikaa — to the south of 
Bualbek (Joseph. B. J. i. 9, § 2), and therefore 
probably at Anjar, where there are large ruins 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii. 496, 497). This too was 
generally,or perhaps always, a ‘‘ kingdom.’’ Pom- 
pey found it under a certain Ptolemy, “the son of 
Menneeus,"’ and allowed him to retain possession of 
it, together with certain adjacent districts. From 
him it passed to his son, Lysanias, who was put to 
death by Antony at the instigation of Cleopatra 
(ab. B. c. 84), after which we find its revenues 
farmed by Lysanias’ steward, Zenodorus, the roy- 
alty being in abeyance (Joseph. Ant. xv. 10, § 1). 
In B. C. 22 Chalcis was added by Augustus to the 
dominions of Herod the Great, at whose death it 
probably passed to his son Philip (ibid. xvii. 11, § 
4). Philip died a. p. 34; and then we lose sight 
of Chalcis, until Claudius in his first year (a. p. 
41) bestowed it on a Herod, the brother of Herod 
Agrippa [., still as a “kingdom.” From this 
Herod it passed (A Dp. 49) to his nephew, Herod 
Agrippa II., who held it only three or four years, 
being promoted from it to a better government 
(tid. xx. 7, § 1). Chalcis then fell to Agrippa's 
cousin Aristobulus, son of the first Herodian king, 
under whom it remained till A. p. 73 (Joseph. B. 
J. vii. 7, § 1). About this time, or soon after, it 
ceased to be a distinct government, being finally 
abeorbed into the Roman province of Syria. (c.) 
Arethusa (now Restun) was for a time separated 
from Syria, and governed by phylarchs. The city 
lay on the right bank of the Orontes between Ha- 
mab and Hens, rather nearer to the former. In 
the government were included the Emiseni, or peo- 
ple of Hems (Emesa), so that we may regard it as 
comprising the Orontes valley from the Jebel Er- 
bayn, at least as high as the Bahr el-Kades, or 
Baheiret-Hems, the lake of Hems. Ouly two gov- 
ernors are known, Sampsiceramus, and Jamblichus, 
his son (Strab. xvi. 2, § 10). Probably this prin- 
cipality was one of the first absorbed. («.) Abiléné, 
so called from its capital Abila, was a “ tetrarchy.”’ 
It was situated to the east of Anti-Libanus, on the 
route between Baalbek and Damascus (/tin. Ant.). 
Ruins and inscriptions mark the site of the capital 
(Robinson, Bibl. Res. iii. 479-482), which was at 
the village called el-Suk, on the river Barada, just 
where it breaks forth from the mountains. The 
limita of the territory are uncertain. We first hear 
of this tetrarchy in St. Luke's Gospel (iii. 1), where 
it is said to have been in the possession of a certain 
Lysanias at the commencemeut of St. John’s min- 
istry, which was probably A. p. 27. Of this Ly- 
sanias nothing more is known; he certainly cannot 
be the Lysanias who once held Chalcis; since that 
Lysanias died above sixty years previously. [leven 
years after the date mentioned by St. Luke, a. p. 
38, the heir of Caligula bestowed “ the tetrarchy of 
Lysanias,’”’ by which Abiléné is no doubt intended, 
on the elder Agrippa (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 6, § 10); 
and four years later Claudius confirmed the same 


prince in the possession of the ‘‘ Abila of Lysanias ”’ 
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(thid. xix. 5, § 1). Finally, in a. p. 53, Claudius, 
among other grunts, conferred on the younger 


Agrippa “ Abila, which had been the tetrarchy of | P. Sulpicius Quirinus 


Lysanias "' (ébid. xx. 7, § 1). Abila was taken by 
Placidus, one of the generals of Vespasian, in B. Cc. 
69 (Joseph. Bell. Jud. iv. 7, § 6), and thenceforth 
was annexed to Syria. (e.) Palmyra appears to 
have occupied a different position from the rest of 
the Syrian principalities. It was in no sense de- 
pendent upon Rome (Plin. H. N. v. 25), but rely- 
ing on its position, claimed and exercised the right 
of self-government from the breaking up of the 
Syrian kingdom to the reign of ‘Trajan. Antony 
made an attempt against it, B. c. 41, but failed. 
It was not till ‘I'rajan's successes against the Par- 
thians, between a. D. 114 and a. b. 116, that 
Palmyra was added to the Empire. (/.) Damas 
cus is the last of the principalities which it is nec- 
essary to notice here. It appears to have been left 
by Pompey in the hands of an Arabian prince, 
Aretas, who, however, was to pay a tribute for it, 
and to allow the Romans to occupy it at their pleas- 
ure with a garrison (Joseph. Ant. xiv. 4, § 5; 5, 
§ 1; 11,§ 7). This state of things continued 
most likely to the settlement of the Empire by Au- 
gustus, when Damascus was attached to the prov- 
ince of Syria. During the rest of Augustus’ reign, 
and during the entire reign of ‘Tiberius, this ar- 
rangement was in force; but it seems probable that 
Caligula on his accession separated Damascus from 
Syria, and gave it to another Aretas, who was king 
of Petra, and a relation (son?) of the former. [See 
ARETAS.] Hence the fact, noted by St. Paul (2 
Cor. xi. 32), that at the time of his conversion 
Damascus was held by an “ ethnarch of king Are- 
tas." The semi-independence of Damascus is 
thought to have continued through the reigns of 
Caligula and Claudius (from A. D. 37 to A. D. 54), 
but to have come to an end under Nero, when the 
district was probably reattached to Syria. 

The list of the governors of Syria, from its con- 
queat by the Romans to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, has been made out with a near approach ie 
accuracy, and is as follows: — 

Date of Date of 


Titles of office. entering quitting 
office. office. 


Names. 


: Qusestor pro 
M. Amilius Scaurus . pretore . B.c. 62. B.¢. 61 | 
L. Marcius Philippus. . Propretor . . 61°... 59 
Lentulus Marcellinus . Propretor . . 69 . . 57 
Gabinius . . Proconsul . . 66 . 
Crassus : - 6. . 
Cassius. . Questor. . 6 .-. 6l 
M. Calpurnius Bibulus . Proconsul . . 61 . . 47 
Sext. Julius Caesar : . 47 . . 46 
Q. Cacilius Bassus . Pretor. . . 4 . 4 
(Q. Cornificius . received authority from the 
(L. Statius Murcus Senate to dispossess Bassus, 
(Q. Marcius Crispus . but failed.) 
U. Cassius Longinus . . Proconsul B.c. 48 B. 0. 42 
L. Decidius Saxa . . . Legatus. . . 41 . . 40 
P. Ventidius Bassus . . Legatus . - 40. . 88 
0. Bosius F - « Legatus . . & . . 85 
L. Munatius Plancus . . Legatus. . .3 . . 8 
L. Calpurnius Bibulus . Leguatus. . . 381. . 8l 
Q. Didius. . Legatus. . . 30 
M. Valerius Mesealla . . Legatus. . .29 . .@B 
Varro . F . Legatus . . 
M. Vipsanius Agrippe . Legatus. .2 . .2@ 
M. Tullius . : . Legatus . - 19°?) 
M. Vipsanius Agrippa . Legatus . ~ 15 
M, Titius : . Legatus Sa 3 he 
C. Sentius Saturninus . Legatus . Moe ae <8 
P. Quintilius Varus . . Legatus. . 8 .a.vd.6 
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Date of Date of 
Names, Titles of office. entering quitting 
office. uffice. 
. Legatus. a.v. & 
Q. Ceecilius Metellus } - 
Creticus Silanus BER EUS 2. 2>, <2 ‘ 


M. Calpurnius Piso . . Legatus. eAT e149 
Co. Sentius Saturninus . Prolegatus . . 19 
L. Pomponius Flaccus . Propretor . .22 . . 3 
L. Vitellius . . Legatus . .85 . . 39 
P. Petronius . Legatus . .39 . . 42 
Vibius Marsus . . Legatus . .42 . «48 
C. Cassius Longinus . . Legatus. . 48 . . 51 
T. Numidius | Quadratus Legatus . .- 61. . & 
Domitius Corbulo . Legatus . -6 . .8 
Civcius . . Legatus . . 68 
C. Cestius Gallus . . Legatus . -65 . . 
P. Licinius Mucianus . Legatus . or . . 8 


The history of Syria during this period may be 
summed up ina few words. Down to the hattle 
of Pharsalia, Syria was fairly tranquil, the only 
troubles being with the Arabs, who occasionally at- 
tacked the eastern frontier. ‘The Roman governors 
labored hard to raise the condition of the province, 
taking great pains to restore the cities, which had 
gone to decay under the later Seleucide. abinius, 
proconsul in the years 56 and 55 B. C., made him- 
self particularly conspicuous in works of this kind. 
After Pharsalia (n. c. 46) the troubles of Syria were 
renewed. Julius Cresar gave the province to his 
relative Sextus in B. c. 47; but Pompey’s party 
was still so strong in the east, that in the next 
year one of his adherents, Crcilius Bassus, put 
Sextus to death, and established himself in the 
government so firmly that he was able to resist for 
three years three proconsuls appointed by the Senate 
to dispossess him, and only finally yielded upon 
terms which he himself offered to his antagunists. 
Many of the petty princes of Syria sided with him, 
and some of the nomadic Arabs took his pay and 
fought under his banner (Strab. xvi. 2, § 10). 
Bassus had but just made his submission, when, 
upon the assassination of Cesar, Syria was disputed 
between Cassius and Dolabella, the friend of An- 
tony, a dispute terminated by the suicide of Dola- 
bella, B. C. 43, at Laodiceia, where he was besieged 
by Cassius. The next year Cassius left his province 
and went to Philippi, where, after the first unsuc- 
cessful engagement, he too committed suicide. 
Syria then fell to Antony, who appointed as his 
legate L. Decidius Saxa, in Bp. c.41. The troubles 
of the empire now tempted the Parthians to seek 
a further extension of their dominions at the ex- 
pense of Rome, and Pacorus, the crown-prince, son 
of Arsaces XIV., assisted by the Koman retugee, 
Labienus, overran Syria and Asia Minor, defeating 
Antony's generals, and threatening Rome with the 
loas of all her Asiatic possessions (B. C. 40-39). 
Ventidius, however, in B. C. 38, defeated the Par- 
thians, slew Pacorus, and recovered for Rome ber 
former boundary. A quiet time followed. From 
B. C. 38 to B. c. 31 Syria was governed peaceably 
by the legates of Antony, and, after his defeat at 
Actium and death at Alexandria in that year, by 
those of Augustus. In B. Cc. 27 took place that 
formal division of the provinces between Augustus 
and the Senate, frum which the imperial adminis- 
trative system dates; and Syria, being from its ex- 
posed situation among the prorincia principis, 
continued to be ruled by legates, who were of 
consular rank (cunsulares) and bore severally the 





1 Called “ Vinidius ” by Tacitus. 
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fall title of «« Legatus Augusti pro preetore.”” Dur- 
ing the whole of this period the province enlarged 
or contracted its limits according as it pleased the 
reigning emperor to bestow tracts of land on the 
native princes, or to resume them and place them 
under his legate. Judsa, when attached in this 
way to Syria, occupied a peculiar position. Partly 
perhaps on account of its remoteness from the Syr- 
ian capital, Antioch, partly no doubt because of 
the peculiar character of its people, it was thought 
best to make it, in a certain sense, a separate gov- 
emment. A special procurator was therefore ap- 
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road of the ancient invaders of Palestine, see Raw- 
linson’s Ancient Monarchies, iii. 244 ff. H. 

* SYR’IAC, Dan. ii. 4. [Syrran.] 

SYRIAC VERSIONS. [Vexsions, Syr- 
LAC. ] 

® SYRIAN (DIN: zupos: Syrus), a na 
tive or inhabitant of Syria (Gen. xxv. 20, xxviii. 5, 
xxxi. 20, 24; Deut. xxvi. 5; 2 K. v. 20). The 
plural, “‘ Syrians," is commonly the translation of 


CON, AnaM; ¢ g. 2 Sam. viii. 5-13, x. 6-19, 


pointed to rule it, who was subordinate to the ;&e.; but of DOIN, 2K. viii. 28, 29, ix. 15; 
governor of Syria, but within his own province had jcomp. 2 Chr. xxii. 5. “In the Syrian language” 


the power of a legatus. [See Jup.xa.] Syria 
coutiriued without serious disturbance from the 
expulsion of the Parthians (B. c. 38) to the break- 
ing owt of the Jewish war (A. p. 66). In B.C. 
19 it was visited by Augustus, and in A. D. 18-19 
by Germanicus, who died at Antioch in the last- 
named vear. In A. D. 44-47 it was the scene of 
asevere famine. [See AGABus.] A little earlier 
Christianity had begun to spread into it, partly by 
means of those who ‘ were scattered '’ at the time 
of Stephen's persecution (Acts xi. 19), partly by 
the exertions of St. Paul (Gal. i. 21). The Syrian 
Chureh goon grew to be one of the most flourishing 
(Acta xiii. 1, xv. 23, 35, 41, &c.). Here the name 
of “Christian " first arose — at the outset no doubt 
a gibe, but thenceforth a glory and a boast. 
Antioch, the capital, became as early probably as 
A. D. 44 the see of a bishop, and was soon recog- 
nized as a patriarchate. The Syrian Church is ac- 
cused of laxity both in faith and murals (Newman, 
Arians, p. 10); but, if it must admit the disgrace 
of having given birth to Lucian and Paulus of 
Samosata, it can claim on the other hand the glory 
of such names ag Ignatius, ‘Theophilus, Ephraem, 
and Babylas. It suffered without shrinking many 
grievous persecutions; and it helped to make that 
emphatic protest against worldliness and luxurious- 
ness of living at which monasticism, according to 
its original conception, must be considered to have 
aimed. ‘The Syrian monks were among the moat 
earnest and most self-denying; and the names of 
Hilarion and Simon Stylites are enough to prove 
that a most important part was played by Syria in 
the ascetic movement of the 4th and 5th centuries. 

(For the geography of Syria, see Pocucke’s De- 
scriptum of the East, vol. ii. pp. 88-209; Burck- 
hardt's Trareds in Syria and the Holy Land, pp. 
1-309; Robinson's Later Biblical Researches, pp. 
419-625; Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, pp. 403- 
414; Porter's Five Years in Damascus; Ains- 
worth’s Travels in the Track of the Ten Thousand, 
Pp- 57-70; Hesearches, etc., p. 290 ff For 
the history under the Seleucidg, see (besides the 
original sources) Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, vol. iii. 
Appendix iii, pp. 308-346; Vaillant’s Jinperium 
Sceucelarum, and Frilich's Annules Rerum et 
Kegum Syree, For the history under the Romans, 
tee Norisius, Cenotuphia Pisana, Op. vol. iii. pp. 
424-531.) G. R. 

* For a table of Meteorvlocical Observations 
taken at Beirut from Nov. 1868 to July 1869, see 
Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund, No. iii., 1869. The two articles on Mount 
Lebanon, in the Bibl. Sacra, xxvyi. 541-571, and 
673-714, by Kev. T. Laurie, D. D., treat some- 
What fully of the topography and antiquity of 
parole Syria. For a graphic description of 

“Syria (the modern Buku’), the great military 


or “ tongue,’”’ 2 K. xviii. 26; Is. xxxvi. 11; Ezr. iv.’ 
7; or “in Syriac,’? Dan. ii. 4, is MYBIN (Supt 
ori: Syriace, Syra lingua, seermone Syro); in 2 
Mace. xv. 36, 79 Zupsaxy pavy, voce Syriaca. 

A 


* SYR’IA-MA’ACHAH, 1 Chr. xix. 6. 
{[ARAM: MAACHAH, 2]. 


SY’RO-PHCENIC'IAN = (Zupodowleiooa 
{Lachm., Tisch., 8th ed.], Yupopolviaca [Rec. 
Text; Stpa Gowlxioca or Zupap., Griesb., Tisch. 
7th ed., Tree], or Lupa Polvuicca [uo good MS.]: 
Syro-Phenissa) occurs only in Mark vii. 26. ‘The 
coinage of the words -‘ Syro-Pheenicia,’’ and “ Sy- 
ro-Phacnicians,’’? seems to have been the work of 
the Romans, though it is ditticult to say exactly 
what they intended by the expressions. It has 
generally been supposed that they wished to dis- 
tinguish the Pheenicians of Syria from thoee of 
Africa (the Carthaginians); and the term “ Syro- 
pheenix "’ has been regarded as the exact converse 
to “ Libypheenix " (Alford, in foc.). But the Liby- 
pheenices are not the Pheenicians of Africa gen- 
erally — they are a peculiar race, half-African and 
half-Pheenician (“‘mixtum Punicum Afris genus,” 
Liv. xxi. 22). The Syro-Pheenicians, therefore, 
should, on this analogy, be a mixed race, half-Phe- 
nicians and half-Syrians. This is probably the 
sense of the word in the satirists Lucilius (ap. Non. 
Marc. De proprietat. serm. iv. 431) and Juvenal 
(Sat. viii. 159), who would regard a mongrel 
Oriental as peculiarly contemptible. 

In later times a geographic sense of the terms 
superseded the ethnic one. The Emperor Hadrian 
divided Syria into three parts, Syria Proper, Syro- 
Pheenice, and Syria Palestina; and henceforth a 
Syro-Pheenician meant a native of this sub-prov- 
ince (Lucian, De Conc. Deor. § 4), which included 
Phenicia Proper, Damascus, and Palmyrené. 

As the geographic sense had not come into use 
in St. Mark's time, and as the ethnic one would be 
a refinement unlikely in a sacred writer, it is per- 
haps most probable that he really wrote Xupa 
doivioca, * a’ Pheenician Syrian,’ which is found 
in sume copies. [The reading Jupa Gowixiooa is 
much better supported. — A.] 

St. Matthew uses “ Canaanitish”’ (Xavayala) in 
the place of St. Mark's ‘ Syro-Pheenician,” or 
*“ Phoenician Syrian,’ on the same ground that the 
LXX. translate Canaan by Phenicia (@osv{ien)- 
The terms Canaan and Pheenicia had succeeded 
one another as geographical names in the same 
country; and Phoenicians were called * Canaan. 
ites,’ just as Englishmen are called ‘ Britons.” 
No conclusion as to the identity of the Canaanites 
with the Phwnicians can properly be drawn from 
the indifferent use of the two terms. (See Kawlin- 
son's Herodutus, vol. iv. pp. 245-245.) = G. KR. 
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* SYRTIS. [Quicksanps.] 


* SYZ’YGUS or SYN’ZYGUS, Phil. iv. 
38. [YOKE-FELLOw, Amer. ed.] 


T. 


TA’ANACH G PPso [perh. castle, Dietr.]: 
Zaxyax [Vat. Zaxax), Gavdx, Cavady, [1daavax, 
Vat. corrupt;] Alex. @avay, Tavay, exOavaad, 
@evvax, Gaavay: [ Thenac,] Thunac, Thanach). 
An ancient Canaanitish city, whose king is enum- 
erated amongst the thirty-one conquered by Joshua 
(Josh. xii. 21). It came into the hands of the half 
tribe of Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 11, xxi. 25; 1 Chr. vii. 
29), though it would appear to have lain outside 
their boundary and within the allotment of either 
Issachar or Asher (Josh. xvii. 11), probably the 
former. It was bestowed on the Kohathite Levites 
(Josh. xxi. 25). ‘l'aanach was one of the places 
in which, either from some strength of position, or 
from the ground near it being favorable for their 
mode of fighting, the Aborizines succeeded in mak- 
ing a stand (Josh. xvii. 12; Judy. i. 27); and in 
the great struggle of the Canaanites under Sisera 
against Deborah and Barak, it appears to have 
formed the head-quarters of their army (Judg. v. 
19). After this deteat the Canaanites of Taanach 
were probally made, like the rest, to pay a tribute 
(Josh. xvii. 13; Judg. i. 28), but in the town they 
appear to have remained to the last. ‘Taanach is 
almost always named in company with Megiddo, 
and they were evidently the chief towns of that 
fine rich district which forms the western portion 
of the great plain of Esdraelon (1 K. iv. 12). 

There it is still to be found. The identification 
of 7'a’annuk with Taanach, may be taken as one of 
the surest in the whole Sacred ‘Topography. It was 
known to Eusebius, who mentions it twice in the 
Onomusticon (@aavdy and @ayvah) as a “very 
large villave,”’ standing between 3 and 4 Roman 
iniles frum Legio— the ancient Meygiddo. It was 
known tu hap-Parchi, the Jewish mediaeval travel- 
ler, and it still stands about 4 miles southeast of 
Leyjin, retaining its old name with hardly the 
change of a letter. The ancient town was planted 
on a larve mound at the termination of a long 
spur or promontory, which runs out northward 
from the hills of Manasseh into the plain, and 
leaves a recess or bay, subordinate to the main 
plain on its north side and between it and Lezjan. 
The modern hamlet clings to the S. W. base of 
the mound (Rob. ii. 316, 329; Van de Velde, i. 
358; Stanley, Jewish Church, pp. 821, 322). 

In one passage the name is slightly changed both 
in [the] original and A.V.) [TANACH.] — G. 

TA/ANATH-SHI'LOH (779W FAISA 
[circle of Shiloh, Fiirst]:¢ @fvaca wal SéAAns 
[Vat. SeAAnoa]; Alex. Tyvad ondaw: Tunath- 
Selo). A place named once only (Josh. xvi. 6) as 
one of the landmarks of the boundary of Ephraim, 
but of which boundary it seems impossible to as- 
certain. All we can tell is, that at this part the 
enumeration is from west to east, Janohah being 
east of Taanath Shiloh. With this avrees the 
statement of Kusebius (Onomasticon), who places 





a * Dietrich resolves the name into Taanath by 
Shiloh (Ges. Hebr. Lez. p. 906, 6te Aufl.). H. 
b Ptolemy names Thena and Neapolis as the two 
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Janohah 12, and Thenath, or as it was then called 
Thena,®? 10 Roman miles east of Neapolia. Jano- 
hah has been identified with some prolability at 
Yanun, on the road from Nadius to the Jourdan 
Valley. The name 7éaa, or Ain Tann, seems to 
exist in that direction. A of that name was 
seen by Robinson N. E. of Medel ( Bibl Kes. iii 
295), and it is mentioned by Barth (Ritter, Jurdan, 
p. 471), but without any indication of its position. 
Much stress cannot however be laid on Lusebius's 
identification. 

In a list of places contained in the Talmud 
(Jerusalem Megillah i.), Taanath Shiloh is said to 
be identical with SH1LoH. ‘This has been recently 
revived by Kurtz (Gesch. des AU. Bumneles, ii. 70). 
His view is that Taanath was the ancient (‘anaanite 
name of the place, and Shiloh the Hebrew name, 
conferred on it in token of the “rest ’’ which al- 
lowed the Tabernacle to be established there after 
the conquest of the country had been completed. 
This is ingenious, but at present it is a mere con- 
jecture, and it is at variance with the identification 
of Kusebius, with the position of Janohah, and, as 
far as it can be inferred, of Michmethath, which is 
mentioned with Taanath Shiloh in Josh. xvi. 6. 

G. 

TAB’AOTH (Tafadd; Alex. TaBwd: Td- 

loch). TABBAOTH (1 Esdr. v. 29). 


TAB’BAOTH (NYQD [rings, Ges.]: Tap- 
acé; [Vat. TaBw0, TaBaw0:} Alex. TaSBawd: 
Tabbaoth, Tebbavth). The children of Tablaoth 
were a family of Nethinim who returned with Ze- 
rubbabel (Ezr. ii. 43; Neh. vii. 46). The name 
occurs in the form TABAOTH in 1 Esdr. v. 29. 


TAB/BATH (3% [perh. celebrated}: Ta- 
Bd@; Alex. TaBad: Tebbath). A place mentioned 
only in Judg vii. 22, in describing the flizht of 
the Midianite host after Gideon's night attack. 
The host fled to Beth-shittah, to Zererab, to the 


brink of Abel-meholah on (YY) Tabbath. Beth- 
shittah may be Shittah, which lies on the open 
plain between Jebel Fukia and Jebel Dauhy, 4 
miles east of Ain Jalid, the probable scene of 
Gideon's onslaught. Abel-meholah was no doult 
in the Jordan Valley, though it may not have been 
so much as 8 miles south of Beth-shean, where 
Eusebius and Jerume would place it But no 
attempt seems to have been made to identify Tab- 
bath, nor does any name resembling it appear in 
the books or maps, unless it be Tudbukért-Fihkil, 
i. e. * Terrace of Fahil.”” This is a very striking 
natural bank, 600 feet in height (Rob., iii. 525), 
with a long, horizontal, and apparently flat top, 
which is embanked against the western face of the 
mountains east of the Jordan, and descends with a 
very steep front to the river. It is such a remark- 
able object in the whole view of this part of the 
Jordan Valley that it is difficult to imagine that it 
did not beara distinctive name in ancient as well as 
modern times. At any rate, there is no doubt 
that, whether this Tubudch represents Tabbath or 
not, the latter was somewhere about this part of 
the Ghor. G. 


TABEAL (URRY [God is god): TaBeha: 
Tabeel). Properly “ Tabeel,"” the pathack being 





chief towns of the district of Samaria (cap. 16, quoted 
in Reland, Pat. p. 461). 


1 
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due to the pause (Gesen. Lehrg. § 52,16; Heb. Gr. 
§ 29. 4c). The son of Tabeal was apparently an 
Ephraimite in the army of Pekah the son of Rema- 
liah, or a Syrian in the army of Kezin, when they 
went up to besiege Jerusalem in the reign of Ahaz 
(Is. vii. 6). ‘The Aramaic form of the name favors 
the latter supposition (comp. TABRIMMON]. The 
Targum of Jonathan renders the name as an appel- 
lative, “ and we will make king in the midst of her 


him who seenis good to us” ("W27 ae ah 
B59), Rashi by Gematria turns the name into 


non, Rimla, by which apparently he would un- 
derstand Remalich. 


TABEEL (ONRY [see above]: TaBeha: 
Tihabeel). Au officer of the Persian government 
in Samaria in the ren of Artaxerxes (Kzr. iv. 7). 
His name appears to indicate that he was a Syrian, 
for it is really the same as that of the Syrian vassal 
of Rezin who is called in our A. V. “ ‘Tabael.”” Add 
to this that the letter which he and his companions 
wrote to the king was in the Syrian or Aramean 
language. Gesenius, however (Jes. i. 280), thinks 
that he may have been a Samaritan. He is called 
‘TABELLIUS in 1 Esdr. ii. 16. The name of Tobiel 
the father of Tobit is probably the same. 

W.A. W. 

TABEL’/LIUS (TaBéAAtos: Sabellius) 1 Eade. 
ii. 16. [TAseEL.} 

TAB/ERAH (7TIYAM [a burning): duev- 
piopés). ‘The name of a place in the wilderness of 
Paran, given from the fact of a burning ’’ among 
the peuple by the “ fire of the Lord” which there 
took place (Num. xi. 3, Deut. ix. 22). It has not 
been identified, and is not mentioned among the list 
of encampments in Num. xxxill. H. 1. 


TABERING (MDDIND:  gberyduereu: 


murmurantes). The obsolete word thus used in 
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tions of the one without discussing also those of the 
other. Here, therefore, it remains for us to treat — 
(1) of the word and its synonyms; (2) of the his- 
tory of the Tabernacle itself; (3) of its relation to 
the religious life of Israel; (4) of the theories of 
later times respecting it. 

I. The Word and its Synonyms. —(1.) The 


first word thus used (Ex. xxv. 9) is JDO (Aish- 


cdn), formed from ]2W = to settle down or dwell, 
and thus itself dwelling. It connects itself with 
the Jewish, though not Scriptural, word Shechinah, 
as describing the dwelling-place of the Divine Glory. 
It is noticeable, however, that it is not applied in 
prose to the common dwellings of men, the tents of 
the Patriarchs in Genesis, or those of Israel in the 
wilderness. It seems to belong rather to the speech 
of poetry (Ps. Ixxxvii. 2; Cant. i. 8). ‘The loftier 
character of the word may obviously have helped to 
determine its religious use, and justifies translators 
who have the chvice of synonyms like “ tabernacle ” 
and “tent ’’ in a like preference. 

(2.) Another word, however, is also used, more 


connected with the common life of men; bok 
(éhel), the “tent "’ of the Patriarchal age, of Abra- 
ham, and of Isaac, and of Jacob (Gen. ix. 21, &€.). 
For the most part, as needing something to raise it, 
it is used, when applied to the Sacred ‘Tent, with 
some distinguishing epithet. In one passage only 
(1 K. i. 39) does it appear with this meaning by 
itself. The LXX. not distinguishing between the 
two words gives oxnyvf for both. The original 


difference appears to have been that Dik repre- 
sented the outermost covering. the black goat's hair 


curtains; ]DW%D, the inner covering, the curtains 
which reated on the boards (Gesenius, s. 0.). ‘The 
two words are accordingly sometimes joined, as in 
Ix. xxxix. 32, xl. 2,6, 29 (A. V. “the tabernacle 
of the tent’’). Even here, however, the LXX. 


the A. V. of Nab. ii. 7 requires some explanation. vives oxnynh only, with the exception of the vaz. 
The Ilebrew word connects itself with FA, wa! ‘ect of 2 xn) ris oxeris in Ex. xl. 29. 


tinibrel,”’ and the image which it brings before us 


(3.) FWD (Baithy: olkos: domus, is applied to 


in this passage is that of the women of Nineveh, led | the ‘Tabernacle in Ex. xxiii. 19, xxiv. 26; Josh. vi- 
away into captivity, mourning with the plaintive '24, ix. 23; Judg. xviii. 31, xx. 18, as it had been, 
tones of doves, and beating on their breasts in an-' apparently, to the tents of the Patriarchs (Gen. 


guish, as women beat upon their timbrels (comp. 
Ps. Ixviii. 25 [200], where the same verb is used). 
The LXX. and Vuly., as above, make no attempt 
at giving the exact meaning. ‘The Targum of 
Jonathan gives a word which, like the Hebrew, has 
the meaning of “ tympanizantes."” The A. V. in 
like manner reproduces the original idea of the 
words. ‘The «tabour ”’ or “ tabor’’ was a musical 
instrument. of the drum type, which with the pipe 
formed the band of a country village. We retain 
a trace at once of the word aud of the thing in the 
“tabourine * or “tambourine '’ of modern music, 
in the “ tabret” of the A. V. and older English 
writers. To *tabour,” accordingly, is to beat with 
loud strokes as men beat upon such an instrument. 
The verb is found in this sense in Beaumont and 
Fletcher, he Tumer Tamed (“1 would tabor 
her °"). and answers with a singular felicity to the 
exact meaning of the Hebrew. kK. H. P. 


TABERNACLE (130%, DAN: cxnvh: 
tabernaculun). The description of the Tabernacle 
and its materials will be found under TEMPLE. 
The writer of that article holds that he cannot deal 
eatisfactorily with the structural order and propor- 


xxxiii. 17). So far as it differs from the two pre- 
ceding words, it expresses more definitely the idea 
of a fixed,settled habitation. It was therefore fitter 
for the sanctuary of Israel after the people were 
settled in Canaan, than during their wanderings. 
For us the chief interest of the word lies in its hav- 
ing descended from a yet older order, the first word 
ever applied in the QO. T. to a Jocal sanctuary, 
6 BETH-EL,” © the house of God" (Gen. xxviii. 17, 
22), keeping its place, side by side, with other 
words, teut, tabernacle, palace, temple, synagogue, 
and at last outliving all of them, rising, in the 
Christian Ecclesia, to yet higher uses (1 Tim. iii. 
15). 

(4.) WI) (Kédesh), WIND (Mikidish): ayl- 
agua, &yiacrhpiov, 7d Gyiov, Ta Eyia: sanctua- 
rium, the holy, conecratad place, and therefore ap- 
plied, according to the graduated scale of holiness 
of which the ‘Fabernacle bore witness, sometimes to 
the whole structure (Ex. xxv. 8; Lev. xii. 4), some- 
times to the court into which none but the priests 
might enter (Lev. iv. 6; Num. iii. 38, iv. 12), 
sometimes to the innermost sanctuary of all, the 
Holy of Holies (Lev. iv. 6?). Here also the word 
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had an earlier starting-point and a far-reaching his- 
tory. EN-MisHpaT, the city of judgment, the 
seat of some old oracle, had been also KADESH, 
the sanctuary (Gen. xiv. 7; Ewald, Gesch. /sr. ii 
307). The name el-Ahuds clings still to the walls 
of Jerusalem. 


(5.) Sor (Heécdl): vads: templum, as meaning 
the stately building, or palace of Jehovah (1 Chr. 
xxix. 1, 19), is applied more commonly to the 
Temple @ (2 K. xxiv. 13, &€.), but was used also 
(probably at the period when the thought of the 
Temple had affected the religious nomenclature of 
the time) of the Tabernacle at Shiloh (1 Sam. i. 9, 
iii. 8) and Jerusalem (Ps. v.7). In either case the 
thought which the word embodies is, that the 
“tent,” the ‘ house,"’ is royal, the dwelling- place 
of the great king. 

(6.) The two an (1) and (2) receive a new 


meaning in combination (a) with Wi (mé'éd), 


and (b) with FYVUYTT, ha’edith. To underatand 
the full meaning of the distinctive titles thus formed 
is to possess the key to the significance of the whole 


Tabernacle. (a.) The primary force of TY) is * to 
meet by appointment,’ and the phrase Dok 


“TW has therefore the meaning of “a place of or 
for a fixed meeting.’ Acting on the belief that 
the meeting in this case was that of the worship- 
pers, the A. V. has uniformly rendered it by “ tab- 
ernacle of the congregation” (so Seb. Sclimidt, 
‘‘tentorium conventis;'’ and Luther, “ Stifts- 
hiitte’’ in which Stift = Pfarrkirche), while the 
LXX. and Vulg. confounding it with the other 
epithet, have rendered both by 7 oxnvh rod pap- 
tuptov, and * tabernaculum testimonii.”” None of 
these renderings, howev er, bring out the real mean- 
ing of the word. ‘This is to be found in what may 
be called the locus clussicus, as the interpretation 
of all words connected with the Tabernacle. « This 
shall be a continual burnt-offering ... at the 


door of the tabernacle of meeting (TY) where 
Iwill meet you (TNS, yrwothooucs:) to speak 


there unto thee. And there will I meee (FY TY3, 
rdgouas) with the children of Israel. And [ will 


sanctify (SW?) the tahernacle of meeting . 


and I[ will aiell (FID) among the children 
of Israel, and will be their God. And they shall 
know that I am the Lord their God” (Ex. xxix. 
42-46). The same central thought occurs in Kx. 
xxv. 22, “ There | will meet with thee "’ (comp. also 
Ex. xxx. 6, 36; Num. xvii. 4). It is clear, there- 
fore, that “congregation ”’ is inadequate. Not the 
gathering of the worshippers only, but the meeting 
of God with his people, to commune with them, to 
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alent (Alterthiimer, p. 180). This made the place 
a sanctuary. Thus it was that the fent was the 
dwelling, the house of God (Bihr, Symbolik, i. 81). 


(7.) The other compound phrase, (6.) Uris 


FYTDT, as connected with “TWD (—to bear wit- 
ness), is s rightly rendered by 7 cxnvh rod paprupiov, 
tabernaculum testimonti, die Wohnung des Zeuy- 
nisses, “ the tent of the testimony" (Num. ix. 15), 
‘¢the tabernacle of witness’? (Num. xvii. 7, xviii. 
2). In this case the tent derives its name frou 
that which is the centre of its holiness. ‘Ihe twu 
tables of stone within the ark are ewphatically tre 
testimony (cx. xxv. 16, 21, xxxi. 18). They were 
to all Israel the abiding witness of the nature and 
will of God. The tent, by virtue of its relation tw 
them, became the witness of its own significance as 
the meeting-place of God and man. The probable 
connection of the two distinct names, it: sense as 
well as in sound (Bahr, Symd. i. 84; Ewald, Ad. 
p. 230), gave, of course, a force to each which no 
translation can represent. 


II. History. — (1.) The outward history of the 
Taternacle begins with Ex. xxv. It comes after 
the first great group of Laws (xix.-xxiii.), after the 
covenant with the people, after the vision of the 
Divine Glory (xxiv.). lor forty days and nights 
Moses is in the mount. Lefore him there lay a 
problem, as measured by human judgment, of gi- 
gantic difficulty. In what fit symbols was he to em- 
body the great truths, without which the nation 
would sink into brutality? In what way could 
those symbols be guarded against the evil which be 
had seen in Egypt, of idolatry the most degrading ? 
He was not left to solve the problem for himeelf. 
There rose before him, not without points of con- 
tact with previous associations, yet in no degree 
formed out of them, the ‘ pattern’ of the Taber- 
nacle. ‘The lower analogies of the painter and the 
architect seeing, with their inward eye, their com- 
pleted work, before the work itself begins, may help 
us to understand how it was that the vision on the 
mount included all details of form, measurement, 
materials, the order of the ritual, the apparel of the 
priests.o le is directed in his choice of the two 
chief artists, Bezaleel of the tribe of Judah,¢ Aboliab 
of the tribe of Dan (xxxi.). The sin of the gulden 
calf apparently postpones the execution. For a 
moment it seems as if the people were to be left 
without the Divine Presence itself, without any 
recoynized symbol of it (Ex. xxxili. 3). As ina 
transition period, the whole future depending on the 
penitence of the people, on the intercession of their 
leader, a tent is pitched, probubly that of Muoees 
himself, outside the camp, to be provisionally the 
Tabernacle of Meeting. There the mind of the 
Lawgiver enters into ever-closer fellowship with the 
mind of God (Ex. xxxiii. 11), learns to think of 
Him as “merciful and gracious ' * (Ex. xxxiv. 6), 


make himself known to them, was what the name ‘in the strength of that thought is led back to the 


embodied. Ewald has accordingly suggested Offen- 
barunyszelt = Tent of Revelation, as the best equiv- 


@® In Acts vil. 46, tabernacle” in the A. V. is 
anachronistic. It should be " habitation ” or place 
of abode ™ (see Scholetleld’s Hints for the Improvement 
of the A. V., p. 40) David desired to build a Temple 
for Jehovah ; the Tabernacle had already existed for 
centuries. H. 

6 An interesting parallel is found in the preparations 
for the Temple. There also the extremest minutie 


were amoung the things which the Lord made David 


fulfillment of the plan which had seemed likely to 
end, as it began, in vision. Of this provisional 


* to understand in writing by his hand upon him,” 
‘i.e. by aun inward illumination which seemed to e1- 
clude the slow process of deliberation and decision (1 
Chr. xxviii. 19). 

¢ The prominence of artistic power in the geneal- 
ogies of the tribe of Judab is worth noticing (1 Chr. 
iv. 4, 14, 21,23). Dan, also, in the person of Hiram, fs 
afterwards conspicuous (2 Chr. ii. 14; comp. 1 K. wit 
18, 14). 
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Tabernacle it has to be noticed, that there was as 
yet no ritual and no priesthood. ‘The peuple went 
out to it as to an orucle (Ix. xxxiii. 7). Joshua, 
though of the tribe of Ephraim, had free access to 
it (Ex. xxxiii. 11). 

(2.) Another outline Law was, however, given; 
another period of solitude, like the first, followed. 
The work could now be resumed. ‘The people 
Offered the necessary materials in excess of what 
was wanted (Kx. xxxvi. 5, 6). Other workmen 
(Ex. xxxvi. 2) and work-women (Ex. xxxv. 25) 
placed themselves under the direction of Bezaleel 
and Aholiab. The parts were completed sepa- 
rately, and then, on the first day of the second 
year from the Exodus, the Tabernacle itself was 
erected and the ritual appointed for it begun (Ex. 
xl. 2). 

(3.) The position of the new tent was itself sig- 
nificant. It stood, not, like the provisional Taber- 
nacle, at a distance from the camp, but in its very 
centre. The multitude of Israel, hitherto scattered 
with no fixed order, were now, within a month of 
its erection (Num. ii. 2), grouped round it, as 
around the dwelling of the unseen Captain of the 
Host, iu a fixed order, according to their tribal rank. 
The Priests on the east, the other three families of 
the Levites on the other sides, were closest in at- 
tendunce, the “ body-guard "’ of the Great King. 
{Luvires.] In the wider square, Judah, Zebulun, 
Issachar, were on the east; Ephraim, Manasseh, 
Benjamin, on the weat; the less conspicuous tribes, 
Dan, Asher, Naphtali, on the north; Reuben, Sim- 
eon, Gad, on the south side. When the army put 
itself in order of march, the position of the ‘Taber- 
nacle, carried by the Levites, was still central, the 
tribes of the east and south in front, those of the 
north and west in the rear (Num. ii.). Upon it 
there rested the symbolic cloud, dark by day, and 
fiery red by night (Kx. xl. 38). When the cloud 
Temoved, the host knew that it was the signal for 
them to go furward (Kx. xl. 36, 37; Num. ix. 17). 
As long as it remained, whether for a day, or 
month, or year, they continued where they were 
(Num. ix. 15-23). Each march, it must be re- 
membered, invulved the breaking up of the whole 
structure, all the parts being carried on wagons 
by the three Levite families of Kohath, Gershon, 
and Merari, while the “sons of Aaron" prepared 
for the removal by covering everything in the 
Holy of Hulies with a purple cloth (Num. iv. 6- 
15). 
(4.) In all special facts connected with the Tab- 
ernacle, the original thought reappears. It is the 
plaice where man mee(s with God. There the Spirit 
“comes upon’’ the seventy Elders, and they proph- 
esy (Num. xi. 24, 25). Thither Aaron and Mir- 
jam are called out, when they rebel against the 
servant of the Lord (Num. xii. 4). There the 
« ylury of the Lord ’’ appears after the untaithful- 
ness of the twelve spies (Num. xiv. 10), and the 
rebellion of Korah and his company (Num. xvi. 19, 
42), and the sin of Meribah (Num. xx. 6). Thither, 
when there is no sin to punish, but a difficulty to 
be met, do the dauzhters of Zelopheliad come to 
bring their cause “ before the Lord (Num. xxvii. 
2). There, when the death of Moses draws near, 


@ The occurrence of the same distinctive word in 
Ex. xxxviii. 8, iioplies a recognized dedication of some 
kind, by which women bound themselves to the ser- 
vice of the Tuberuacie, probably as singers aud dan- 
ours. 
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is the solemn “charge’’ given to his successor 
(Deut. xxxi. 14). 

(5.) As long as Canaan remained unconquered, 
and the people were still therefore an army, the 
Tabernacle was probably moved from place to place, 
wherever the host of Israel was, for the time, en- 
camped, at Gilgal (Josh. iv. 19), in the valley be- 
tween Ebal and Geriziin (Josh. viii. 30-35); again, 
at the headquarters of Gilyal (Josh. ix. 6, x. 15, 
43); and, finally, as at “the place which the Lord 
had chosen,"’ at Shiloh (Josh. ix. 27, xviii. 1). The 
reasons of the choice are not given. Partly, per- 
haps, ita central position, partly its belonging to 
the powerful tribe of Ephraim, the tribe of the 
great captain of the host, may have determined the 
preterence. There it continued during the whole 
period of the Judges, the yathering-puint for * the 
heads of the fathers ’’ of the tribes (Josh. xix. 51), 
tor councils of peace or war (Josh. xxii. 12; Judg. 
xxi. 12), for annual solemn dances, in which the 
wonien of Shiloh were conspicuous (Judy. xxi. 21). 
There, too, as the religion of Israel sank towards 
the level of an oryiastic heathenism, troops of 
women assetnbled,¢ shameless as those of Midian, 
worshippers of Jehovah, and, like the {epddouAa 
of heathen temples, concubines of his priests (1 
Sam. ii. 22). It was far, however, from being 
what it was intended to be, the one national sanc- 
tuary, the witness ayainst a localized and divided 
worship. ‘The old religion of the high places kept 
its ground. Altars were erected, at first under pro- 
test, and with reserves, as being not for sacritice 
(Josh. xxii. 206), afterwards freely and without 
acruple (Judy. vi. 24, xiii. 19). Of the names by 
which the one special sanctuary was known at this 
period, those of the ‘* House,"’ or the “ Temple,’’ 
of Jehovah (1 Sam. i. 9, 24, iii. 3, 15) are most 
prominent. 

(6.) A state of things which was rapidly assim- 
ilating the worship of Jehovah to that of Ashta- 
roth, or Mylitta, needed to be broken up. The 
Ark of God was taken and the sanctuary lost its 
glory; and the ‘Tabernacle, though it did not per- 
ish, never again recovered it® (1 Sam. iv. 22). 
Samuel, at once the Luther and the Alfred of Is- 
rael, who had grown up within its precincts, treats 
it as an abandoned shrine (so Ps. Ixxviii. 60), and 
sacrifices elsewhere, at Mizpeh (1 Sam. vii. 9), at 
Ramah (ix. 12, x. 13), at Gilyal (x. 8, xi.15). It 
probably became once again a movable sanctuary, 
less honored as no longer possessing the symbol of 
the Divine Dresence, yet cherished by the priest- 
hood, and some portiuns, at least, of its ritual kept 
up. For a time it seems, under Saul, to have 
been settled at Nob (1 San. xxi. 1-6), which thus 
became what it had not been before — a priestly 
city. ‘lhe massacre of the priests and the fliyht of 
Abiathar must, however, have robbed it yet further 
of its ylory. It had befure lost the Ark. It now 
lost the presence of the High-Priest, and with it 
the oracular ephod, the Urim and the THUMMIM 
(1 Sam. xxii. 20, xxiii. 6). What change of for. 
tune then fullawed we do not know. The fact 
that all Israel was encamped, in the last davs of 
Saul, at Gilboa, and that there Saul, though with- 
vut success, inquired of the Lord by Urim (1 Sam. 


the original practice (comp. Ewald, Alterth. 207). In 
the dances of Judg. xxi. 21, we have a stage of tran- 


sitiou. 
© Bwald ( Geschichte, ii. 54) infers that Shiloh itself 


What we fiod under Bii was the corruption of | was conquered und juid waste. 
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xxviii. 4-6), makes it probable that the Tabernacle, 
as of old, was in the encampment, and that Abia- 
thar had returned to it. In some way or other, it 
found its way to Gibeon (1 Chr. xvi. 39). The 
anomalous separation of the two things which, in 
the original order, had been joined, brought about 
yet greater anomalies; and, while the ark remained 
at Kirjath-jearim, the Tabernacle at Gibeon con- 
nected itself with the worship of the high-places 
(1 K. iii. 4). The capture of Jerusalem and the 
erection there of a new Tabernacle, with the ark, of 
which the old had been deprived (2 Sam. vi. 17; 1 
Chr. xv. 1), left it little more than a traditional, 
historical sanctity. It retained only the old altar 
of burnt-otterings (1 Chr. xxi. 29). Such as it 
was, however, neither king nor people could bring 
themselves to sweep it away. The double service 
went on; Zadok, as high-priest, officiated at Gib- 
eon (1 Chr. xvi. 39): the more recent, more pro- 
phetic service of paalins and hymns and music, 
under Asaph, gathered round the Tabernacle at 
Jerusalem (1 Chr. xvi. 4, 37). The divided wor- 
ship continued all the days of David. The sanc- 
tity of buth places was recognized by SoLoMOoN on 
his accession (1 K. iii. 15; 2 Chr. i. 3). But it 
was time that the anomaly should cease. As long 
as it was simply Tent ayvainst Tent, it was dithcult 
to decide between them. The purpose of David 
fultilled by Solomon, was that the claims of both 
should merge in the higher glory of the Temple. 
Some, Abiathar probably among them, clung to the 
old order, in this as in other things [SoLoMoN; 
Unim anp Tiumsin), but the final day at last 
came, and the Tabernacle of Meeting was either 
taken down,? or left to perish and be forgotten. 
So a page in the religious history of Israel was 
closed. So the disaster of Shiloh led to its natural 
consummation. 

IL. Relation to the Religious Life of [srael. — 
(1.) Whatever connection may be traced between 
other parts of the ritual of Israel and that of the 
nations with which Israel had been brought into 
contact, the thought of the Tabernacle meets us as 
entirely new.o | ‘The “ house of God”? [Breruk.} 
of the Patriarcha had been the larve « pillar of 
stone’ (Gen. xxviii. 18, 19), bearing record of 
some high spiritual experience, and tending to lead 
men upward to it (Bibr, Symbol. i. 93), or the 
grove which, with its dim, doubtful light, attuned 
the souls of men toa divine awe (Gen. xxi. 33) 
The temples of Egypt were stately and colussal, 
hewn in the solid ruck, or built of huge blocks of 
granite, as unlike as possible to the sacred tent of 
Israel. The command was one in which we can 
trace a special fitness. ‘The stately temples be- 
longed to the house of bondage which they were 
leaving. The sacred places of their fathers were in 
the land toward which they were journeying. In 
the mean while they were to be wanderers in the 
wilderness. ‘To have set up a Bethel after the old 
pattern would have been to make that a resting- 
place, the object then or afterwards of devout pil- 


a The language of 2 Chr. v. 5, leaves it doubtful 
whether the Tabernacle there referred to was that 
at Jerusalem or Gibeon. (But see Joseph. Ant. viii. 
4, § 1.) 

b Spencer (De leg. Hebreor. iii. 3) labors hard, but 
not successfully, to prove that the tabernacles of Mo- 
loch of Amoa v. 26. were the prototy pes of the Tent of 
Meeting. It has to be remembered, bowever, (1) that 
the word used in Amos (siccita) is never used of the 
Tabernacle, and weans something very different; and 
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grimage; and the multiplication of such places 
at the different stages of their march would have 
led inevitably to polytheism. It would have failed 
utterly to lead them to the thought which they- 
needed most — of a Divine Presence never ab- 
sent from them, protecting. ruling, judging. A 
sacred tent, a moving Bethel, was the fit sanctu- 
ary for a people still nomadic.c It was capable of 
being united afterwards, as it actually came to be, 
with “the grove’’ of the older cudtus (Josh. xxiv. 
26). 

(2.) The structure of the Tabernacle was obvi- 
ously determined by a complex and profound sym- 
bolism; but its meaning remains one of the things 
at which we can but dimly guess. No interpreta- 
tion is given in the Law itself. The explanations 
of Jewish writers long afterwards are manilestly 
wide of the mark. That which meets us in the 
L-pistle to the Hebrews, the application of the fpes 
of the Tubernacle to the mysteries of Kedemption, 
war latent till those mysteries were made known. 
And yet we cannot but believe that, as each por- 
tion of the wonderful order rose before the inward 
eye of the lawgiver, it must have embodied dis- 
tinetly manituld truths which he apprehended 
himself, and sought to communicate te others. It 
entered, indeed, into the order of a divine educa- 
tion for Muses and for Israel: and an education by 
means of symbols, no less than by means of words, 
presupposes an existing languave. So far from 
shrinking, therefore, as men have timidly and un- 
wisely shrunk (Witsius, A¢yyptinea, in Ugolini, 
Thes. vol. i.) from asking what thoughts the Egyp- 
tian education of Moses would Jead him to connect 
with the symbols be was now taught to use, we 
may see in it a legitimate method of inquiry —al- 
most the only method possible. Where that fails, 
the gap may be filled up (as in Biihr, Synod. pas- 
sim) trom the analogies of other nations, indicating, 
where they agree, a wide-spread primeval symbol- 
ism. So far from laboring to prove, at the price 
of ignoring or distorting facta, that everything was 
till then unknown, we shall as little expect to find 
it so, as to see in Hebrew a new and heaven-borm 
language, spoken for the first time on Sinai, writ- 
ten for the first time on the Two Tables of the Cov- 
enant. 

(3.) The thought of a graduated sanctity, like 
that of the outer court, the Holy Hace, the Holy of 
Holies, had its counterpart, often the same number 
of stayes, in the structure of Ig\ptian temples 
(Bahr, i. 216). The interior Advtum (to proceed 
from the innermost recess outward) was small in 
proportion to the rest of the building, and com- 
monly, as in the Tabernacle (Joseph. Ant. ii. 6, 
§ 3), was at the western end (Spencer, iii. 2), aud 
was unlighted from without. 

In the Adytuim, often at least. was the sacred 
ARK, the culminating point of heliness, containing 
the hivhest and most mysterious aymbols, winged 
figures, yenerally like those of the cherubim (Wil- 
kinson, sinc. Avypt. v. 275; Kenrick, As ypt, i 





(2) that the Moloch-worthip represented a defection of 
the people subsequent to the erection of the Tabernacle. 
On these grounds, then, and not from any abstract re- 
pugnance to the idea of such a trauster, I abide by the 
statement in the text. 

c Analogies of like wants met in a like way, with no 
ascertainable historical connection, are to be found 
among the Getulians and other tribes of northern 
Africn (Sil. Ital. iii. 289), and in the Sacred Tent of the 
Carthaginian encain poients (Diod. Sic. xx. 66). 
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460), the emblems of stability and life. Here were 
outward points of resemblance. Of all elements of 
Egyptian worship this was one which could be 
transferred with least hazard, with most gain. No 
one coukl think that the Ark itself was the likeness 
of the (sod he worshipped. When we ask what 
gave the Ark its holiness, we are led un at once to 
the intinite difference, the great gulf between the 
two systems. That of Kgypt was predominantly 
cusmucal, starting from the productive powers of 
nature. ‘The symbols of those powers, though not 
orivinally involving what we know as impurity, 
tended to it fatally and rapidly (Spencer, iii. 1; 
Warburton, Dicine Legation, I. 4 note). ‘That of 
Israel was predominantly ethical. The nation was 
tauyht to think of God, not chiefly as revealed in 
nature, but as manifesting himself in and to the 
spirits of men. In the Ark of the Covenant, as the 
hivhest revelation then possible of the Divine Na- 
ture, were the two tables of stone, on which were 
graven, by the teaching of the Divine Spirit, and 
theretore by “the finger of (rod,”’ 4 the great un- 
chaning laws of human duty which had been pro- 
claimed on Sinai. Here the lesson taught was 
plain enough. The highest knowledge was as the 
simplest, the esuteric as the exoteric. In the depths 
of the Holy of Holies, and for the bigh-priest as for 
all Israel, there was the revelation of a righteous 
Will requiring righteousness in man (Saalschiitz, 
Archdul. c. 77). And over the Ark was the Coph- 
ereth (Mrncy-SEAT), 80 called with a twofold ref. 
erence to the root-meaning of the word. It covered 
the Ark. It was the witness of a mercy corering 
sina. As the * footstool’? of God, the © throne ” 
of the Divine Glory, it declared that over the Law 
which seemed so rigid and unbending there rested 
the compassion of ONE forgiving “ iniquity and 
transvression.”°® And over the Mercy seat were 
the CHERUBIM, reproducing, in part at least, the 
symbolisin of the great Hamitic races, forms tamil. 
iar to Moses and I[srael, needing no description for 
them, interpreted for us by the fuller vision of the 
later prophets (Ez. i. 5-13, x. 8-15, xli. 19), or by 
the winged forms of the imagery of Eyvpt.  Rep- 
resenting as they did the manifold powers of na- 
ture, created life in its highest form (Kahr, i. 341), 
their “overshadowing wings.”’ “ meeting ’’ as in 
token of perfect harmony, deckired that nature as 
well as man found its highest glory in subjection to 
a Divine Law, that men might take refuge in that 
Order, as under “the shadow of the wings”’ of 
God (Stanley, Jewish Church, p. 98). Placed 
where those and other like figures were, in the tem- 


—— 


a The equivalence of the two phrases, “ by the 
Spirit of God,” and " by the finger of God,” ia seen 
by comparing Matt. xii. 28 and Luke xi. 20. Comp. 
alan the language of Clement of Alexandria (Strom. vi. 
§ 133) aud the use of ‘the hand of the Lord ” in 1 
K. xviii. 46; 2 K. iii, 15; Es. i. 3, iii. 145 1 Chr. 
xxviii. 19. 


b Ewald, giving to “92, the root of Cophereth, the 


meaning of ‘to scrape.”’ “ erase,” derives from that 
meaning the idesimplied in the LXX. tAagryprov, and 
denies that the word ever signified em@eya (Alterta. 
pp. 128, 129). 
, e¢ A full discussion of the subject is obviously im- 
possible here, but it may be useful to exhibit briefly 
the chief thoughta which have been connected with 
the uumbers that are most prominent in the language 
of symbolism. Arbitrary aa some of them may seem, 
a sufficient induction to establish each will be found 
in Ruhr’s elaborate dissertation, i. 128-255, and other 
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ples of Egypt, they might be hindrances and not 
helps, might sensualize instead of purifying the 
worship of the peuple. But it was part of the wis- 
dom which we may reverently trace in the order of 
the Tabernacle, that while Egyptian symbols are 
retained, as in the Ark, the Cherubim, the Urim 
and the TiumMMiM, their place is changed. They 
remind the hivh-priest, the representative of the 
whole nation, of the truths on which the order rests. 
The people cannot bow down and worship that 
which they never see. 

The wiaterial not less than the forms, in the 
Holy of Holies was significant. The acacia or 
shittim- wood, least liable, of woods then accessible, 
to decay, might well represent the imperishable- 
ness of Divine ‘Truth, of the Laws of Duty (Bahr, 
i. 236). Ark, mercy-seat, cherubim, the very 
walls, were all overlaid with gold, the noblest of all 
metals, the symbol of light and purity, sun-light 
itself as it were, fixed and embodied, the token of 
the incorruptible, of the glory of a great king 
(Bahr, i. 282). Jt was not without meaning that 
all this lavish expenditure of what was most costly 
was placed where none might gazeon it. The gold 
thus offered taught man, that the noblest acta of 
beneticence and sacrifice are not those which are 
done that they may be seen of men, but those 
which are known only to Him who “seeth in 
secret '' (Matt. vi. 4). Dimensions also had _ their 
meaning. Difficult as it may be to feel sure that 
we have the key to the enigma, there can be but 
little doubt that the older religious systems of the 
world did attach a mysterious siguiticance to each 
separate number; that the training of Moses, as 
afterwards the far less complete initiation of Pythag- 
oras in the symbolism of Egypt, must have made 
that transparently clear to him, which to us is 
almost impenetrably dark.c To those who think 
over the words of two great teachers, one heathen 
(Plutarch, Ve /s. et Os. p. $11), and one Christian 
(Clem. Al. Strom. vi. pp. 84-87), who had at least 
studied as far as they could the mysteries of the 
religion of kgvpt, and had inherited part of the old 
system, the precision of the numbers in the plan of 
the ‘Tabernacle will no longer seem unaccountable. 
If in a cosmical system, a right-angled triangle 
with the sides three, four, five, represented the triad 
of Osiris, Isis, Orus, creative force, receptive matter, 
the universe of creation (Plutarch, é. c.), the perfect 
cube of the Holy of Holies, the constant recurreuce 
of the numbers 4 and 10, may well be accepted as 


works. Comp. Wilkinson, <Anc. Eg. iv. 190-199; 
Levrer in Herzog's Encyclop. © Stiftshiitte.” 

Ong — The Godhead, Eternity, Life, Creative Force, 
the Sun, Man. 

Two — Matter, Time, Death, Receptive Capacity, the 
Moon, Woman. 

Turex (as a number, or in the triangle) — The 
Universe in connection with God, the Abso- 
lute in itself, the Unconditioned, God. 

Four (the number, or in the square or cube) — Con- 
ditioned Existence, the World as created, 
Divine Order, Revelation. 

Seven (as — 3-+ 4)— The Union of the World and 
God, Rest (asin the Sabbath), Peace, Blessing, 
Purification. 

TEN (as — 1+ 24 3 + 4) — Completeness, moral 
and physical, Perfection. 

Five — Perfection half attained, Incompleteness. 

TWELVE — The Signs of the Zodiac, the Cycle of the 
Seasons; in Israel the ideal number of the 
people, of the Covenant of God with them. 
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symbolizing order, stability, perfection (Babr, i. 
225).¢ 

(4.) Into the inner sanctuary neither people nor 
the priests as a body ever entered. Strange as it 
may seem, that in which everything represented 
light and life was left in utter darkness, iv pro- 
found solitude. Once only in the year, on the 
Day oF ATONEMENT, might the high-priest 
enter. The strange contrast has, however, its 
parallel in the spiritual life. Death and life, light 
and darkness, are wonderfully united. Only 
through death can we truly live. Only by passing 
into the “ thick darkness *' where God is (Fx. xx. 
21; 1 K. viii. 12), can we enter at all into the 
light inaccessible,’’ in which He dwells everlast- 
ingly. ‘The solemn annual entrance, like the with- 
drawal of symbolic forms from the gaze of the 
people, was itself part of a wise and divine order. 
Intercourse with Egypt had shown how easily the 
symbols of Truth might become common and 
familiar things, yet without syanbols, the truths 
themselves might be forgotten. Both dangers were 
met. To enter once, and once only in the year, 
into the awful darkness, to stand before the Law 
of Duty, before the presence of the God who gave 
it, not in the stately robes that became the repre- 
sentative of {rod to man, but ag representing man 
in his humiliation, in the garb of the lower priests, 
bare-footed and in the linen ephod, to confess his 
own sins and the sins of the people, this was what 
connected the Atonement-day (Cippur) with the 
Mercy-seat (Céphereth). And to come there with 
blood, the symbol of life, touching with that blood 
the mercy-seat, with incense, the symbol of adora- 
tion (Lev. xvi. 12-14), what did that express but 
the truth: (1) that man must draw near to the 
righteous God with no lower offering than the pure 
worship of the heart, with the living sacrifice of 
body, soul, and spirit; (2) that could such a 
perfect sacrifice be found, it would have a myste- 
rious power working beyond itself, in proportion to 
its perfection, to cover the multitude of sins ? 

(5.) From all others, from the high-priest at all 
other tines, the Holy of Holies was shrouded by the 
double VEIL, bright with many colors and strange 
forms, even as curtains of golden tissue were to be 
seen hanging before the Adytum of an Egyptian 
temple, a strange contrast often to the bestial form 
behind them (Clem. Al. /ed. iii. 4). In one 
memorable instance, indeed, the veil was the wit- 
ness of higher and deeper thoughts. On the shrine 
of Isis at Sais, there were to be read words which, 
though pointing to a pantheistic rather than an 
ethical religion, were yet wonderful in their lofti- 
ness, “I am all that has been (way 7d yeyovds), 
and is, and shall be, and my veil no mortal hath 
withdrawn” (awexdAupey) (De Js. et Osi. p. 
394). Like, and yet more, unlike the truth, we 
feel that no such words could have appeared on the 
veil of the Tabernacle. In that identitication of 
the world and God, all idolatry was latent, as in 
the faith of Israel in the I AM, all idolatry was 
excluded. In that despair of any withdrawal of 
the veil, of any revelation of the Divine Will. there 
were latent all the arts of an unbelieving priestcraft, 
substituting symbols, pomp, ritual for such a revela- 


«4 The ay ribo! reappears in the most startling form 
in the closing visions of the Apocalypse. There the 
heavenly Jerusalem is described, in words which 
absolutely exclude the literalism which has sometimes 
been blindly applied to it, as a city four-square, 
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tion. But what then was the meaning of the veil 
which met the gaze of the priests as they did 
service in the sanctuary? Colors in the art of 
Egypt were not less significant than number, and 
the four bright colors, probably, after the fashion 
of that art, in parallel bands, blue symbol of 
heaven, and purple of kingly glory, and crimson of 
life and joy, and white of light and purity (Bahr, i. 
305-330), formed in their combination no remote 
similitude of the rainbow, which of old had been 
a symbol of the Divine covenant with man, the 
pledge of peace and hope, the sign of the Divine 
Presence (Ez. i. 28; Ewald, <Alferth. p. 333). 
Within the veil, light and truth were seen in their 
unity. The veil itself represented the infinite 
variety, the woAumolxiAos codia of the divine 
order in Creation (Eph. iii. 10). And there again 
were seen copied upon the veil, the mysterious fornis 
of the cherubim; how many, or in what attitude, 
or of what size, or in what material, we are not 
told. The words “cunning work” in Ex. xxxvi. 
35, upplied elsewhere to combinations of embroidery 
and metal (Ex. xxviii. 15, xxxi. 4), justify perhaps 
the conjecture that here also they were of gold. In 
the absence of any other evidence it would have 
been, perhaps, natural to think that they repro- 
duced on a larger scale, the number and the 
position of those that were over the mercy-seat. 
The visions of Ezekiel, however, reproducing, as 
they obviously do, the forma with which his priestly 
life had made him familiar, indicate not less than 
four (c. i. and x.), and those not all alike, having 
severally the faces of a man, a lion, an ox, and an 
eagle, strange symbolic words, which elsewhere we 
should have identitied with idolatry, but which here 
were bearing witness against it, emblems of the 
manifold variety of creation as at once manifesting 
and concealing God. 

(6.) The outer sanctuary was one degree less 
awful in its holiness than the inner. Silver, the 
type of Human Purity, took the place of gold, the 
type of the Divine Glory (Bahr, i. 284). It was to 
be trodden daily by the priests, as by men who lived 
in the perpetual consciousness of the nearness of 
(rod, of the mystery behind the veil. Barefooted 
and in garments of white linen, like the priests of 
Isis [PRIESTS], they accomplished their ministra- 
tions. And here, too, there were other emblems 
of Divine realities. With no opening to adinit 
light from without, it was illumined only by the 
golden LAMP with its seven lights, one taller than 
the others, as the Sabbath is more sacred than the 
other days of the week, never all extinguished 
together, the perpetual symbol of all derived gifts 
of wisdom and holiness in man, reaching their 
mystical perfection when they shine in (sod‘s sanc- 
tuary to his ylory (Ex. xxv. 31, xxvii. 20; Zech. 
iv. 1-14). The SHEW-BREAD, the “bread of 
faces,’’ of the Divine Presence, not unlike in out- 
ward form to the sacred cakes which the Egyptians 
placed before the shrines of their gods, served as a 
token that, though there was no form or likeness 
of the Godhead, He was yet there, accepting all 
offerings, recognizing in particular that special 
offering which represented the life of the nation at 
once in the distinctness of its tribes and in its 





12,000 furlonga in length and breadth and beight 


(Rev. xxi. 16). 
b The name Jehovah, it has been well said, was 


‘ the rending asunder of the veil of Sais.” (Stanley, 
Jewish Caurch, p. 110.) 
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unity as a people (Ewald, Alterth. p. 120). The 
meaning of the ALTAR OF INCENSE was not less 
obvious. The cloud of fragrant smoke was the 
natural, almost the universal, emblem of the 
beart’s adoration (Ps. exli. 2). The incense 
sprinkled on the shew-bread and the lamp taught 
men that all other offerings needed the inter- 
mingling of that adoration. Upon that altar no 
‘strange fire’’ was to be kindled. When fresh 
fire was needed it was to be taken from the ALTAR 
OF BURNT-OFFERING in the outer court (Lev. ix. 
24,x.1). Very striking, as compared with what 
is to follow, is the aublimity and the purity of 
these symbols. It is as though the priestly order, 
already leading a consecrated life, were capable of 
understanding a higher language which had to be 
translated into a lower for those that were still 
without (Saalschiitz, Archdol. § 77). 

(7.) Outside the tent, but still within the con- 
secrated precincts, was the Court, fenced in by an 
enclosure, yet open to all the congregation as well 
as to the Levites, those ouly excepted who were 
ceremonially unclean. No Gentile might pass 
beyond the curtains: of the entrance, but every | 
member of the priestly nation might thus far 
‘+ draw near’’ to the presence of Jehovah. Here 
therefore stood the ALTAR OF BURNT-OFFERINGS, 
at which Sacuirices in all their varieties were 
offered by penitent or thankful worshippers (Ex. 
xxvii. 1-8, xxxvili. 1), the brazen LAVER at which 
those worshippers purified themselves before they 
sacrificed, the priests before they entered into the 
ranctuary (Ix. xxx. 17-21). Here the graduated 
seale of holiness ended. What Israel was to the 
world, fenced in and set apart, that the Court of 
the Tabernacle was to the surrounding wilderness, 
just as the distinction between it and the sanc- 
tuary anawered to that between the sons of Aaron 
and other Israelites, just as the idea of holiness cul- 
minated personally in the high-priest, locally in the 
Holy of Holies. 

IV. Theortes of Later Times. — (1.) It is not 
probable that the elaborate symbolism of such a 
structure was understood by the rude and sensual 
multitude that came out of Egypt. In its fullness! 
perhaps no mind but that of the lawgiver himself 
ever entered into it, and even for him, one half, and 
that the highest, of its meaning must have been 
altogether latent. Yet it was not the less, was 
perhaps the more fitted, on that account to be an 
instrument for the education of the people. To 
the most ignorant and debased it was at least a 
witness of the nearness of the Divine King. It 
met the craving of the human heart which prompts 
to worship, with an order which was neither idol- 
atrous norimpure. It taught men that their fleshly 
nature was the hindrance to worship; that it ren- 
dered them unclean; that only by subduing it, kill- 
ing it, as they killed the bullock and the goat, 
could they offer up an acceptable sacrifice ; that 
such a sacrifice was the condition of forgiveness, — 
a higher sacrifice than any they could offer the 
ground of that forgiveness. The sins of the past 
were considered as belonging to the fleshly nature 
which was slain and offered, not to the true inner 
self of the worshipper. More thoughtful minds 
were led inevitably to higher truths. They were 
not slow to see in the Tabernacle the parable of 
God's presence manifested in Creation. Darkness 





@ It ts curious to note how in Clement of Alexan- 
dria the two systems of interpretation cross each other, 
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was as his pavilion (2 Sam. xxii. 12). 
made a Tabernacle for the Sun (Ps. xix. 4). The 
heavens were spread out like its curtains. The 
beans of his cnambers were in the mighty waters 
(Ps. civ. 2, 3; Is. xl. 22; Lowth, De Suc. Pues. 
viii.). The majesty of God seen in the storm and 
tempest was as of one who rides upon a cherub (2 
Sam. xxii. 11). If the words, “ He that dwelleth 
between the cherubim,” spoke on the one side of a 
special, localized manifestation of the Divine Pres- 
ence, they spoke also on the other of that Presence 
as in the heaven of heavens, in the light of setting 
suns, in the blackness and the flashes of the thun- 
der-clouds. 

(2.) The thought thus uttered, essentially poet- 
ical in its nature, had its fit place in the psalms 
and hymnsof Israel. It lost its beauty, it led men 
ou a false track, when it was formalized into a sys- 
tem. At a time when Judaism and ‘Greek phil- 
osophy were alike effete, when a feeble physical 
science which could read nothing but its own 
thoughts in the symbols of an older and deeper 
system, was after its own fashion rationalizing 
the mythology of heathenism, there were found 
Jewish writers willing to apply the same principle 
of interpretation to the ‘Tabernacle and its order. 
In that way, it seemed to them, they would secure 
the respect even of the men of letters who could 
not bring themselves to be Proselytes. The result 
appears in Josephus and in Philo, in part also in 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen. Thus inter- 
preted, the entire significance of the Two Tables of 
the Covenant and their place within the ark disap- 
peared, and the truths which the whole order rep- 
resented became coamical instead of ethical. If 
the special idiosyncrasy of one writer (Philo, De 
Profugy.) \ed him to see in the Holy of Holies 
and the Sanctuary that which answered to the Pla- 
tonic distinction between the visible (aic@yra) and 
the spiritual (yonrd), the coarser, less intelligent 
Josephus goes still more completely into the new 
system. The Holy of Holies is the visible firma- 
ment in which God dwells, the Sanctuary as the 
earth and sea which men inhabit (Ant. iii. 6, § 4, 
7; 7,§ 7). The twelve loaves of the shew-bread 
represented the twelve months of the year, the 
twelve signa of the Zodiac. The seven lamps were 
the seven planets. The four colors of the veil were 
the four elements (owroryeia), air, fire, water, earth. 
Even the wings of the cherubim were, in the eyes 
of some, the two hemispheres of the universe, or 
the constellations of the Greater and the Lesser 
Bears! (Clem. Alex. Strom. v. § 35). The table 
of shew-bread and the altar of incense stood on the 
north, because north winds were moat fruitful, the 
lamp on the south because the motions of the plan- 
ets were southward (bid. §§ 34, 35). We need not 
fullow such a system of interpretation further. It 
was not unnatural that the authority with which it 
started should secure for it considerable respect. 
We find it reappearing in some Christian writers, 
Chrysostom (//um. in Joann, Bapt.) and Theodo- 
ret (Quest. in Fxrod.)—in some Jewish, Ben 
Uzziel, Kimchi, Abarbanel (Bahr, i. 103 f.). It 
was well for Christian thought that the Church 
had in the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apoc- 
alypse of St. John that which helped to save it 
from the pedantic puerilities of this giysico-the- 


ology. 


leading sometimes to extravagances like those in the 
text, sometimes to thoughts at once lofty and true. 


. 
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(3). It will have been clear from all that has 
been said that the Epistle to the Hebrews has not 
been looked on as designed to limit our inquiry 
into the meaning of the symbolism of the Taber- 
nacle, and that there is consequently no ground for 
adopting the system of interpreters who can see in 
it nothing but an aggregate of types of Christian 
mysteries. Such a system has, in fact, to choose 
between two alternatives. Either the meaning was 
made clear, at least to the devout worshippers of 
old, and then it is no longer true that the mystery 
was hid ‘from ages and generations,’’ or else the 
mystery was concealed, and then the whole order 
was voiceless and unmeaning as long as it lasted, 
then only beginning to be instructive when it was 
‘ready to vanish away.”’ Rightly viewed there is. 
it is believed, no antagonism between the interpre- 
tation which starts from the idea of symbols of 
Great, Eternal ‘Truths, and that which rests on the 
idea of yes foreshadowing Christ and his Work, 
and his Church. If the latter were the highest 
manifestation of the former (and this is the key- 
note of the Epistle to the Hebrews), then the two 
systems run parallel with each other. The type 
may help us to understand the symbol. The sym- 
bol may guard us against misinterpreting the type. 
That the same things were at once symbols and 
types may take its place among the proofs of an in- 
sight and a foresight more than human. Not the 
veil of nature only but the veil of the flesh, the 
humanity of Christ, at once conceals and manifests 
the Eternal’s Glory. The rending of that veil en- 
abled all, who had eyes to see and hearts to believe, 
to enter into the Holy of Holies, into the Divine 
Presence, and to see, not less clearly than the High 
Priest, as he looked on the ark and the Mercy Seat, 
that Righteousness and Love, ‘Truth and Mercy 
were as one. lood had been shed, a life had been 
offered which, through the infinite power of its 
Love, was able to atone, to satisfy, to purify.4 

(4.) We cannot here follow out that strain of a 
higher mood, and it would not be profitable to enter 
into the speculations which later writers have en- 
grafted on the first great thought. Those who wish 
to enter npon that line of inquiry may find materi- 
als enouch in any of the greater commentaries on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews (Owen's, Stuart’s Bleek's, 
Tholuck’s, Delitzsch’s, Alford’s), or in special treat- 
ises, such as those of Van Till (Ye Zabernac. in 
Ugolini, Thes. viii.); Bede (Kzpositio Mystica et 
Moralis Mosaici Tabernacult): Witsius (De Tab- 
ern. Levit. Mysteris, in Miscell. Sacr.). Strange, 
outlying hallucinations, like those of ancient Rab- 
bis, inferring, from “the pattern showed to Moses 
in the Mount,"’ the permanent existence of a heav- 
enly Tabernacle, like in form, structure, proportions 
to that which stood in the wilderness (Leyrer, lL. c.), 
or of later writers who have seen in it (not in the 
spiritual but the anatomical sense of the word) a 
fupe of humanity, representing the outer bodily 
framework, the inner vital organs (FKriederich, 
Syinb, der Mos, Stifteshiitte, in Leyrer, l. c.; and 
Ewald, Alt. p. 338), may be dismissed with a sin- 
gle glance :— 


Some of these have been already noticed. Others, not 
to be passed over, are, that the seven lampe ret forth 
the varied degrees and forms (roAvmepws Kat modAuTpo- 
ws) Of God's Revelation, the form and the attitude of 
the Cherubim, the union of active ministry and grate- 
ful, ceaseless contemplation (Strom. ¥. §§ 36, 37). 

@ The allusions to the Tabernacle in the Apocalypse 
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* Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa.” 

(5.) It is not quite as open to us to ignore a 
speculative hypothesis which, though in itself un- 
substantial enough, has been lately revived under 
circumstances which have given it prominence. It 
has been maintained by Von Bohlen and Vatke 
(Bahr, i. 117, 273) that the cominands and the de 
scriptions relating to the Tabernacle in the Hooks 
of Moses are altogether unhistorical, the result of 
the eflort of some late compiler to ennolle the cra- 
dle of his people's history by transferring to a re 
mote antiquity what he found actually existing in 
the Temple, modified only so far as was necessary 
to fit it in to the theory of a migration and a wan- 
dering. The structure did not belong to the time 
of the Exodus, if indeed there ever was an Exodus. 
The Tabernacle thus becomes the mythical after- 
growth of the Temple, not the Temple the histor- 
ical sequel to the Tabernacle. It has lately been 
urged as tending to the same conclusion that the 
circumstances connected with the Tabernacle in 
the Pentateuch are manifestly unhistorical. The 
whole congregation of Israel are said to meet in a 
court which could not have contained more than a 
few hundred men (Colenso, Pentateuch and Bovk 
of Joshua, P. 1. ¢. iv., v.). The number of priests 
was utterly inadequate for the services of the Taler- 
nacle (ibid. c. xx.) The narrative of the head- 
money collection, of the gifts of the people, is full 
of anachronisms (ibid. c. xiv.). 

(6.) Some of these objections — those, ¢. ¢. as 
to the number of the first-born, and the dispropor- 
tionate smallness of the priesthaod, have been met 
by anticipation in remarks under PRIESTS and LE- 
VITES, written some months before the objections, 
in their present. form, appeared. Others hearing 
upon the general veracity of the Pentateuch hie 
tory it is impossible to discuss here. It will be 
sufficient to notice such as bear immediately upon 
the subject of this article. (1.) It may be said 
that this theory, like other similar theories as to the 
history of Christianity, adds to instead of diniup- 
ishing difficulties and anomalies. It may be pos 
sible to make out plausibly that what purports to 
be the first period of an institution, is, with all its 
docunents, the creation of the second: but the 
question then comes how we are to explain the ex- 
istence of the second. The world rests upon an 
elephant, and the elephant on a tortoise, but the 
footing of the tortoise is at least somewhat inee- 
cure. (2.) Whatever may be the weight of the 
argument drawn from the alleged presence of the 
whole congregation at the door of the Tabernacle 
tells with equal force against the historical exist- 
ence of the Temple and the narrative of its dedica- 
tion. There also when the population numbered 
wome seven or eight millions (2 Sam. xxiv. 9), * all 
the men of Israel "' (1 K. viii. 2), all “the congre- 
gation "’ (ver. 5), all the children of Israel (ver. 63) 
were assembled, and the king “ blessed"’ all the 
congregation (vv. 14, 55). (3.) There are, it is 
believed, undesigned touches indicating the nomad 
life of the wilderness. ‘Ihe wood emploved for the 
Tabernacle is not the sycamore of the valleys nor 





are, as might be expected, full of interest. As in @ 
vision, which loses sight of all time limits, the Temple 
of the Tabernacle is seen in heaven (Rev. xv. 5}, and 
yet in the heavenly Jerusalem there is no Temple seen 
(xxi. 22). Andin the heavenly Temple there is 20 
longer any veil; it is open, and the ark of the cor 
enant is clearly seen (xi. 19). 


— - 
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the cedar of Lebanon, as afterwards in the Temple, 
(Surr- 
TAH TREE, Suittim.] The abundance of fine 
linen points to Ezypt, the seal or dolphin skins 
(“badgera'"’ in A. V. but see Gesenius 8. Vv. 


WirIl\) to the shores of the Red Sea. [BADGER- 
Sxtxs.] The Levites are not to enter on their 
office till the age of thirty, as needing for their 
work ag bearers a man's full strength (Num. iv. 
Afterwards when their duties are chiefly 
those of singers and gate-keepers, they were to be- 
Would a later 
history acain have excluded the priestly tribe from 
all share in the structure of the Tabernacle, and 
left it in the hands of mythical persons belonging 
to Judah, and to a tribe then so little prominent 
(4.) There remains the strong 
Egyptian stamp impressed upon well-nigh every 
part of the Tal ernacle and its ritual, and implied 


but the shittim of the Sinaitic peninsula. 


23, 30). 


gin at twenty (1 Chr. xxiii. 24). 


as that of Dan? 


in other incidents. 


(Comp. Priests, LEVITEs, 
Urim AND 


THoumMim, BRAZEN SERPENT.] 


Whatever bearing this may have on our views of 
the things thernselves, it points, beyond all doubt, 
to a time when the two nations had been brought 


into close contact, when not jewels of silver and 


gold only, but treasures of wisdom, art, knowledge 


were “ borrowed"? by one people from the other. 


To what other period in the history before Samuel 
than that of the Exodus of the Pentateuch can we 
refer that intercourse? When was it likely that a 
wild tribe, with difficulty keeping its ground against 
neizhboring nations, would have adopted such a 


complicated ritual from a system go alien to its own ? 
So it is that the wheel comes full circle. The facts 
which when urged by Spencer, with or without a 
hostile purpose, were denounced as daring and dan- 
gerous and unsettling, are now seen to be witnesses 
to the antiquity of the religion of Israel, and so to 
the substantial truth of the Mosaic history. They 
are used as such by theologians who in various de- 
grees enter their protest against the more destruc- 
tive criticism of our own time (Hengstenberg, 
Egypt and the Books of Moses; Stanley, Jewish 
Church, lect. iv.). (5.) We may, for a moment, 
put an imaginary case. Tet us suppose that the 
records of the O. T. had given us in 1 and 2 Sam. 
a history like that which men now seek to substi- 
tute for what is actually given, had represented 


Samuel as the first great preacher of the worship of 


Elohim, Gad, or some later prophet as introducing 
for the first time the name and worship of Jehovah, 
and that the Q. T. began with this (Colenso, P. II. 
ec. xxi.). Let us then suppose that some old papy- 
rus, freshly discovered. slowly deciphered, gave us 
the whole or the greater part of what we now find 
in Exodus and Numbers, that there was thus given 
an explanation both of the actual condition of the 
people and of the Egyptian element so largely in- 
termingled with their ritual. Can we not imagine 
with what jubilant zeal the books of Samuel would 
then have been “critically examined,” what _incon- 
Bistencies would have been detected in them, how 
eager men would have been to prove that Samuel 
had had credit given him for a work which was not 





@ The word Pie means “a hut,” and is to be 


distinguished from Sok, Ca tent of skins or cloth,”’ 

which is the term applied to the Tabernacle of the 
- See Gesen. s. ¢. 

> This is the view of the Rabbinists, which appears 
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his, that not he, but Moses, was the founder of the 
polity and creed of Israel, that the Tabernacle on 
Zion, instead of coming fresh from David's creative 
mind, had been preceded by the humbler Taber- 
nacle in the Wilderness ? E. H. P. 


TABERNACLES, THE FEAST OF 
(MIEN al: doprh oxnvav: ferie tabernac- 


ulorum: FONT OT, Ex. xxiii. 16, + the feast of 
ingathering: "’ oxnvowryla, John vii. 2; Jos. Ant. 
viii. 4, § 5: oxnval, Philo, De Sept. § 24; 4 oxnvh, 
Plut. Sympos. iv. 62), the third of the three great 
festivals of the Hebrews, which lasted from the 15th 
till the 22d of Tisri. 

I. The following are the principal passages in 
the Pentateuch which refer to it: Ex. xxiii. 16, 
where it is spoken of as the Feast of Ingathering, 
and is brought into connection with the other fes- ° 
tivals under their agricultural designations, the 
Feast of Unleavened Bread and the Feast of Harvest ; 
Ley. xxiii 34-36, 39-43, where it is mentioned as 
commemorating the passage of the Israelites through 
the desert; Deut. xvi. 13-15, in which there is no 
notice of the eighth day, and it is treated asa 
thanksgiving for the harvest; Num. xxix. 12-38, 
where there is an enumeration of the sacrifices 
which belong to the festival; Deut. xxxi. 10-13, 
where the injunction is given for the public reading 
of the Law in the Sabbatical year, at the Feast of 
‘Tabernacles. In Neh. viii. there is an account of 
the observance of the feast by Ezra, from which 
several additional particulars respecting it may be 
gathered. 

Il. The time of the festival fell in the autumn, 
when the whole of the chief fruits of the ground, 
the corn, the wine, and the oil, were gathered in 
(Ex. xxiii. 16; Lev. xxiii. 39; Deut. xvi. 13-15). 
Hence it is spoken of as occurring ‘in the end of 
the year, when thou hast gathered in thy labors 
out of the field.’”’ Its duration was strictly only 
seven days (Deut. xvi. 13; kz. xlv. 25). But it 
was followed by a day of holy convocation, distiu- 
guished by sacritices of its own, which was some- 
times spoken of as an eighth day (Lev. xxiii. 36; 
Neh. viii. 18). 

During the seven days the Israelites were com- 
manded to dwell in booths or huts@ formed of the 
boughs of trees. These huts, when the festival was 
celebrated in Jerusalem, were constructed in the 
courts of houses, on the roofs, in the court of the 
Temple, in the street of the Water Gate, and in 
the street of the Gate of Ephraim. ‘The boughs 
were of the olive, palm, pine, myrtle, and other 
trees with thick fuliage (Neh. viii. 15, 16). The 
command in Lev. xxiii. 40 is said to have been so 
understood,” that the Israelites, from the first day 
of the feast to the seventh, carried in their hands 
“the fruit (as in the margin of the A. V., not 
branches, as in the text) of goodly trees, with 
branches of palm trees, boughs of thick trees, and 
willows of the brook.” 

According to Rabbinical tradition, each Israelite 
used to tie the branches into a bunch, to be carried 
in his hand, to which the name dulub°¢ was given. 





to be countenanced by a comparison of v. 40 with v. 
42. But the Karaites held that the boughs here men- 
tioned were for no other purpose than to cover the 
huts, and that the willow branches were merely for 
tying the parts of the huts together. 


¢ The word a‘ab strictly means simply s pelm 
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The “fruit of goodly trees" is generally taken by 
the Jews to mean the citron.¢ But Josephus (Ant. 
tii, 10, § 4) says that it was the fruit of the persea, 
a tree said by Pliny to have been conveyed from 
Persia to Egypt (Hist. Nat. xv. 13), and which some 
have identified @ith the peach (Malus persica). 
The boughs of thick trees were understood by 


Onkelos and others to be myrtles (E°D 177), but 
that no such limitation to a single species could 
have been intended seems to be proved by the 
boughs of thick trees and myrtle branches being 
mentioned together (Neh. viii. 15). 

The burnt-offerings of the Feast of Tabernacles 
were by far more numerous than those of any other 
festival. It is said that the services of the priests 
were so ordered that each one of the courses was 
employed during the seven days (Succah, y. 6). 
There were offered on each day two rams, fourteen 
lainbs, and a kid for a sin-offering. But what was 
most peculiar was the arrangement of the sacrifices 
of bullocks, in all amounting to seventy. * Thirteen 
were offered on the first day, twelve on the second, 
eleven on the third, and so on, reducing the num- 
ber by one each day till the seventh, when seven 


in the Old. These were, the ceremony of pouring 
out some water of the pool of Siluam, and the 
display of some great lights in the court of the 
women. 

We are told that each Israelite, in holiday attire, 
having made up his lulab, before he broke his fast 
(Fagins in Lev. xxiii.), repaired to the Temple with 
the /u/ub in one hand and the citron in the other, 
at the time of the ordinary morning sacrifice. The 
parts of the victim were laid upon the altar. Que 
of the priests fetched some water in a golden ewer 
from the pool of Siloam, which he brought into the 
court through the Water Gate. As he entered the 
trumpets sounded, and he ascended the slope of 
the altar. At the top of this were fixed two silver 
basins with small openings at the bottom. Wine 
was poured into that on the eastern side, and the 
water into that on the western side, whence it was 
conducted by pipes into the Kedron (Maimon. ap. 
Carpzov. p. 419). The hallel was then sung, and 
when the singers reached the first verse of Ps. 
exviii. all the company shook their lrdabs. This 
gesture was repeated at the 25th verse, and again 
when they sang the 24th verse. The sacrifices 


















bullocks only were offered (Num. xxix. 12-38). 


The eighth day was a day of holy convocation 


of peculiar solemnity, and, with the seventh day of 
the Passover, and the day of Pentecost, was desig- 


nated SVE [Passoven, iii. 2343, note a]. We 
are told that on the morning of this day the He- 
brews left their huts and dismantled them, and took 
The special 


up their abode again in their houses. 
offerings of the day were a bullock, a ram, seven 
lambs, and a goat for a sin-offering (Num. xxix. 
36-38 ).b 


When the Feast of Tabernacles fell on a Sab- 
batical year, portions of the I.aw were read each day 


in public, to men, women, children, and strangers 
(Deut. xxxi. 10-13). 


wooden pulpit erected in the court of the women, 
and that the people were summoned to assemble by 
sound of trumpet.¢ 
made from the book of Deuteronomy only, or from 
the other books of the Law also, is a question. But 
according to the Mishna (Sota, vi. 8, quoted by 
Reland) the portions read were Deut. i. 1-vi. 4, xi. 
13-xiv. 22, xiv. 23-xvi. 22, xviii. 1-14, xxvii. 1- 
xxviii. 68 (see Fagius and Rosenmiiller on Deut. 


xxxi. 11; Lightfoot, Temple Service, c. xvii.). We 


find Ezra reading the Law during the festival « day 
by day, from the firat day to the last day ’’ (Neh. 
viii. 18).¢ 


III. There are two particulars in the observance 


of the Feast of Tabernacles which appear to be re- 
ferred to in the New ‘Testament, but are not noticed 


branch. Buxt, Lex. Talm. c. 1143; Carpzov, App. 
Crit. p. 416; Drusius, Not. Maj. in Lev. xxiii. 


a YAN. So Onkelos, Jonathan, and Succah. 


See Buxt. Lex. Talm. sub 7), 


6 The notion of Miinster, Godwin, and others, that 
the eighth day was called “the day of palms,” is 
utterly without foundation. No trace of such a desig- 
nation is found in any Jewish writer. It probably 
resulted from a theory that the Feast of Tubernacles 
must, like the Passover and Pentecost, have a festival 
to answer to it in the calendar of the Christian Church, 
and that ‘the day of palms’’ pasaed into Palm Sun- 
day. 


It is said that, in the time 
of the Kings, the king himself used to read from a 


Whether the selections were 


which belonged to the day of the festival were then 
offered, and special passages from the Psalnis were 
chanted. 

In the evening (it would seem after the day of 
holy convocation with which the festival had com- 
menced had ended), both men and women assembled 
in the court of the women, expressly to hold a 
rejoicing for the drawing of the water of Siloam. 
On this occasion, a d of uprestrained hilarity 
was permitted, such as would have been unbecoming 
while the ceremony itself was going on, in the 
presence of the altar and in connection with the 
offering of the morning sacrifice (Succrh, iv. 9, v. 
1, and the passages from the Gem. given by Light- 
foot, Temple Service, § 4). 

At the same time there were set up in the court 
two lofty stands, each supporting four great lamps. 
These were lighted on each night of the festival. 
It is said that they cast their light over nearly the 
whole compass of the city. The wicks were fur- 
nished from the cast-off garments of the priests, 
and the supply of oil was kept up by the sons of 
the priests. Many in the assembly carried flam- 
beaux. A body of Levites, stationed on the fifteen 
steps leading up to the wonien’s court, played in- 
struments of music, and chanted the fifteen pealms 
which are called in the A. V. Songs of Degrees 
(Ps. cxx.-cxxxiv.), Singing and dancing were 
afterwards continued for some time. The same 
ceremonies in the day, and the same joyous meet- 
ing in the evening, were renewed on each of the 
seven days. 

It appears to be generally admitted that the 





¢ A story is told of Agrippa, that when he was once 
performing this ceremony, as he came to the words 
“thou may’st not set a stranger over thee which is 
not thy brother,” the thought of his foreign blood 
occurred to him, and he was affected to teurx But 
the bystanders encouraged him, crying out ** Pear not, 
Agrippa: Thou art our brother.” Lightfoot, T. S. ¢. 
xvii. é 
d@ Dean Alford considers tbat there may be a refer- 
ence to the public reading of the Law at the Feast of 
Tabernacles, John vii. 19 — * Did not Moses give you 
the law? and yet none of vou keepeth the law — 
even if that year was not the Sabbatical year, and the 
observance did not actually take place at the time. 
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words of our Saviour (John vii. 37, 38) — “If any 
man thirst, let him come unto me and drink. Ile 
that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, 
out of his belly shall flow rivers of living water '’ — 
were sugvested by the pouring out of the water of 
Siloam. The Jews seem to have regarded the rite 
as symbolical of the water miraculously supplied to 
their fathers from the rock at Neribah. But they 
also gave to it a more strictly spiritual signification, 
in accordance with the use to which our Lord ap- 
peirs to turn it. Maimonides (note in Succch) 
applies to it the very passage which appears to be 
referred to by our Lord (Is. xii. 3) — © Therefore 
with joy shall ye draw water out of the wells of 
s:ilvation.”” The two meanings are of course per- 
fectly harmonious, as is shown by the use which 
St. Paul makes of the historical tact (1 Cor. x. 4) 
— “they drank of that spiritual rock that followed 
them: and that rock was Christ." 

But it is very doubtful what is meant by “the 
last day, that great day of the feast.” It would 
seetn that either the last day of the feast itself, that 
is the seventh, or the last day of the religious ob- 
servances of the series of annual festivals, the eighth, 
must be intended. But there seems to have been 
nothing, according to ancient testimony, to distin- 
guish the seventh, as a great day, compared with 
the other davs; it was decidedly inferior, in not 
being a day ot holy convocation, and in its number 
of sacrifices, to the first day.¢ On the other hand, 
it is nearly certain that the ceremony of pouring 
out the water did not take place on the eiyhth 
day, though the day might have heen, by an easy 
license, called the great day of the feast (2 Macc. 
x. 6; Joseph. Ant. iii, 10, § 4; Philo, De Sept. 
§ 24). Dean Alford reasonably supposes that the 
eighth day may be meant, and that the reference 
of our Lord wa to an ordinary and well-known 
observance of the feast, though it was not, at the 
very time, going on. 

We must resort to some such explanation, if we 
adopt the nvtivn that our Lord's words (Juhn viii. 
12)— *[ am the light of the world ’’ — refer to the 
great lamps of the festival. The suggestion must 
have arisen in the same way, or else from the 
apparatus for lighting not being removed, althouvh 
the festival had come to an end. {t should, how- 
ever, be remarked that Benyel, Stier, and some 
vthera, think that the words refer to the light of 
morning which was then dawning. The view that 
may be taken of the genuineness of John viii. 1-11 
will modify the probability of the latter interpre- 
tation. 

TV. There are many directions given in the 
Mishna for the dimensions and construction of the 
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of new materials. Their forms might vary in ac- 
cordance with the taste of the owners.c According 
to some authorities, the Israelites dwelt in them 
during the whole period of the festival (Sifri, in 
Reland), but others said it was sufficient if they ate 
fourteen meals in them, that is, two on each «day 
(Succah, ii. 6). Persons engaved in religious ser- 
vice, the sick, nurses, women, slaves, and minors, 
were excepted altovether from the obligation of 
dwelling in them, and some indulgence appears to 
have been given to all in very tempestuous weather 
(Suceah, i. ii.; Minster on Lev. xxiii. 40; Buxt. 
Syn. Jud. @. xxi.). 

The furniture of the huts was to be, according to 
most authorities, of the plainest description. ‘There 
was t be nothing which was not fairly necessary. 
It would seem, however, that there was no strict 
rule on this point, and that there was a consider- 
able difference according to the habits or circum- 
stances of the occupant? (Carpzov, p. 415; Buxt. 
Syn. Jud. p. 451). 

It is said that the altar was adorned throughout 
the seven days with sprigs of willows, one of which 
each Israelite who came into the court brought 
with hin. The great number of the sacrifices has 
been already noticed. ‘The number of public vie- 
tins offered on the first day exceeded those of any 
day in the year (.Menach. xiii. 5). But besides 
these, the Chavigahs or private peace-oflerings 
[PASSOVER, iii. 2346 f.] were more abundant than 
at any other time; and there is reason to believe 
that the whole of the sacrifices nearly outnumbered 
all those offered at the other festivals put toyether. 
It belongs to the character of the feast that on each 
day the trumpets of the Temple are said to have 
sounded twenty-one times. 


V. Though all the Hebrew annual festivals were 
seasons of rejvicing, the Feast of Tabernacles was, 
in this respect, distinguished above them all. The 
huts and the dudids must have made a gay and 
striking spectacle over the city by day, and the 
lamps, the tlambeaux, the music, and the joyous 
gatherings in the court of the ‘Temple must have 
given w still more festive character to the niyht. 


Hence, it was called by the Rabbis ITT, the festi- 
val, Kar’ é€oxhv. There is a proverb in Suceth 
(v. 1), * He who has never seen the rejoicing at the 
pouring out of the water of Siloam has never seen 
rejoicing in his life.’ Maimonides says that he 
who failed at the Teast of Tabernacles in contrib- 
uting to the public joy according to his means, 
incurred especial guilt (Carpzov, p. 419). The 
feast is designated by Josephus (Ant. vili. 4, § 1) 
éopth aywrarn Kal ueyiorn, and by Philo, éop- 
Tay peyiorn. Its thoroughly festive nature is 


huts. They were not to be lower than ten palms, | shown in the accounts of its observance in Josephus 
nor higher than twenty cubits. They were to stand | (Ant. viii. 4, § 1, xv. 33), as well as in the accounts 


by themselves, and not to rest on any external sup- 
port, nor to be under the shelter of a larger build- 
ing, or of a tree. They were not to he covered 





of its celebration by Solomon, Ezra, and Judas 
Maccabeus. From this fact, and its connection 
with the ingathering of the fruits of the year, es- 


with skins or cloth of any kind, but only with | pecially the vintage, it is not wonderful that Plu- 
boughs, or, in part, with reed mats or laths. They | tarch should have likened it to the Dionysiac fes- 


— 





a But Buxtorf, who contends that St. John speaks 
of the seventh day, says that the modern Jews of his 
time called that day “ the Great Hosanna,” and dis- 
tinguished it by a greater attention than usual to 
their personal appeurance, and by performing certain 
peculiar rites in the synagogue (Syn. Jud. xxi). 

6 BR. Jehuda, however, suid that the water was 
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were to be constructed expressly for the festival, out | tivals, calling it @vpsogopia and xparnpodopia 


poured out on eight dayg. 
tenora’s note.) 

c There are some curious figures of different forms 
of huts, and of the great lights of the Feast of Taberuva- 
clea, in Surenhusius’ Mishna, vol. ii. 

d There is a lively description of some of the huts 
used by the Jews in modern times in La Vie Juive en 
Alsace, p. 170, &c. 


(Succah, iv. 9, with Bar- 
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(Sympos. iv.). The account which he gives of it is 
curious, but it is nut much to our purpose here. It 
contains about as much truth as the more famous 
passage on the Hebrew nation in the fitth book of 
the History of Tacitus. 

VI. The main purposes of the Feast of Taber- 
nacies are plainly set forth (Ex. xxiii. 16, and lev. 
xxiii. 43). It was to he at once a thanksgiving for 
the harvest, and a commemoration of the time when 
the Israelites dwelt in tents during their passage 
through the wilderness. In one of its meanings, it 
stands in counection with the [assover, as the 
Feast of Abib, the month of green ears, when the 
first sheaf of barley was offered before the Lord; 
and with Pentecost, as the feast of harvest, when 
the first loaves of the year were waved befure the 
altar: in its other meaning, it is related to the Pass- 
over as the great yearly memorial of the deliverance 
from the destroyer, and from the tyranny of Egypt. 
The tents of the wilderness furnished a home of 
freedom compared with the house of bondage out 
of which they had been brought. [Hence the 
Divine Word assigns.as a reason for the command 
that they should dwell in huts during the festival, 
“that your generations may know that I made 
the children of Israel to dwell in booths, when I 
brought them out of the land of Egypt” (Lev. 
xxiii. 43). 

But naturally connected with this exultation in 
their regained freedom, was the rejoicing in the 
more pertect fulfillment of God's promise, in the 
settlement of his people in the Holy Land. Hence 
the festival becaine an expression of thanksgiving 
for the rest and blessing of a settled abode, and, as 
connected with it, for the regular annual cultivation 
of the ground, with the storing up of the corn and 
the wine and the gil, by which the prosperity of the 
nation was promoted and the fear of famine put into 
a remoter distance. ‘Thus the agricultural and the 
historical ideas of the feast became easentially con- 
nected with each other. 

But besides this, Philo saw in this feast a wit- 
ness for the original equality of all the members of 
the chosen race. All, during the week, poor and 
rich, the inhabitant alike of the palace or the hovel, 
lived in huts which, in strictness, were to be of the 
plainest and most ordinary materials and construc- 
tion.¢ From this point of view the Israelite would 
be reminded with still greater edification of the per- 
ilous and toilsome march of his forefathers through 
the desert, when the nation seemed to be more im- 
mediately dependent on God for food, shelter, and 
protection, while the completed harvest stored up 
for the coming winter set before him the benefits he 
had derived from the possession of the land flowing 
with milk and honey which had been of old prom- 
ised to his race. 

But the culminating point of this blessing was 
the establishment of the ceutral spot of the national 
«4 Some Jewish authorities and others connect with 
luis the fuct that in the month Tisri the weather be- 
comes rather cold, and hence there was a degree of 
self-denial, at least for the rich, in dwelling in huts 
(Joseph. Ant. iti, 10. § 4; Buxt. Syn. Jud. p. 447; 
Kel. Ant. iv. 5). They see in this a reason why the 
commemoration of the journey through the desert 
should have been fixed at this season of the year. 
The notion seems. however, not to be in keeping with 
the general character of the feast, the time of which 
appears to have been determined entirely on agricul- 
tural grounds. Hence the appropriateness of the lan- 
guage of the prophet, Zech. xiv. 16, 17; comp. Ex. 
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worship in the Temple at Jerusalem. Hence it 
was evidently fitting that the Feast of Tabernacles 
should be kept with an unwonted degree of observ- 
ance at the dedication of Solomon's ‘Temple (1 K. 
viii. 2, 65; Joseph. Ant. viii. 4, § 5), again, after 
the rebuilding of the Temple by Ezra (Neh. viii. 
13-18), and a third time by Judas Maccabeus 
when he had driven out the Syrians and restored 
the Temple to the worship of Jehovah (2 Macc. 
x. 6-8). 

The origin of the Feast of Tabernacles is by 
some connected with Succoth, the first halting- 
place of the Israelites on their march out of 
Eyypt; and the huts are taken not to commem- 
orate the tents in the wilderness, but the leafy © 
booths (succoth) in which they lodged for the last 
time before they entered the desert. The feast 
would thus call to mind the transition from settled 
to nomadic life (Stanley, Sinus and Palestine, Ap- 
pendix, § 89). 

Carpzov, App. Crit. p. 414; Buhr, Symbolik, ii. 
624; Buxt. Syn. Jud. c. xxi.; Reland, Ant. iv. 5; 
Lightfoot, Temple Service, xvi. and #-rercit. in 
Joan, vii. 2, 37; Otho, Lez. Rad. p. 230; the 
treatise Succah, in the Mishna, with Surenhusius’ 
Notes; Hupteld, De Fest. Heb. part ii. Of the 
monographs on the subject the most important 
appear to be, Ikenius, De Libatiuene Aque in 
Fest. Tab. ; Groddek, De Ceremonia Palmarum 
in Fest. Tab. (in Ugolini, vol. xviii.), with the 
Notes of Dachs on Succah, in the Jerusalem Ge 
mara. S.C. 

TAB’ITHA (TaB.6d [gazelle]: Tabitha), also 
called Dorcas (Aopxds) by St. Luke: a female dis- 
ciple of Joppa, “ full of good works,"’ among which 
that of making clothes for the poor is specifically 
mentioned. While St. Peter was at the neivhbor- 
ing town of Lydda, Tabitha died,“upon which the 
disciples at Juppa sent an urgent message to the 
Apostle, begging him to come to them without de- 
lay. It is nut quite evident from the nartative 
whether they louked fur any exercise of miraculous 
power on his part, or whether they simply wished 
for Christian consolation under what they regarded 
as the common calamity of their Church; but the 
miracle recently performed on Eneas (Acts ix. 34), 
and the expression in ver. 38 (8:eAOety ws nua), 
lead to the former supposition. Upon his arrival 
Peter found the deceased already prepared for bur- 
ial, and laid out in an upper chamber, where sbe 
was surrounded by the recipients and the tokens of 
her charity. After the example of our Savivur in 
the house of Jairus (Matt. ix. 25; Mark v. 40), 
* Peter put them all forth,"’ prayed for the Divine 
assistance, and then commanded Tabitha to arse 
(comp. Mark v. 41; Luke viii. 54). She opened 
her eyes and sat up, and then, assisted by the Apos- 
tle, rose from her couch. This great miracle, as we 
are further told, produced an extraordinary effect in 


xxiii. 16; Deut. xvi. 18-17. As little worthy of more 
than a pussing notice is the connecting the fall of 
Jericho with the festival (Godwyn, p. 12; Reland, iv. 
6), and of the seventy bullocks offered during the 
seven days being a symbol of the seventy Gentile ne- 
tions (Reland. iv. 6; Bochart, Paaleg, {. 15). But of 
somewhat more interest is the older notion found ia 
Onkelos, that the shade of the branches represented 
the cloud by day which sheltered the Israelites. He 
renders the words in Lev. xxiii. 48 — “ that I msde 
the children of Israel to dwell under the shadow of & 
cloud.” 
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Joppa, und was the occasion of many conversions 
there (Acts ix. 36-42). 

The name of “ Tabitha’? (NZW2U) is the 
Aramaic form answering to the Hebrew rP2¥, 


@ ‘‘female gazelle,” the gazelle being regurded in 
the East, among both Jews and Arabs, as a stand- 


ard of beauty, — indeed, the word SA} properly: 


means “beauty.” St. Luke gives “ Dorcas "’ as 
the Greek equivalent of the name. Similarly we 


find Sopxds as the LXX. rendering of ‘AY in 
Deut. xii. 15, 22; 2 Sam. ii. 18; Prov. vi. 5. It 
has been inferred from the occurrence of the two 
names, that Tabitha was a Hellenist (see Whitby, 
irs luc.). This, however, does not follow, even if we 
suppose that the two names were actually borne by 
her, as it would seem to have been the practice even 
of the Hebrew Jews at this period to have a Gentile 
name in addition to their Jewish name. But it is 
by no means clear from the language of St. Luke 
that Talitha actually bore the name of Dorcas. ll 
he tells us is that the name of Tabitha means “ ga- 
zelle*’ (Sopxds), and, for the benefit of his Gentile 
readers, he afterwards speaks of her by the Greek 
equivalent. At the same time it is very possible 
that she may have been known by both names; and 
we learn from Jusephus (8. J. iv. 8, § 5) that the 
name of Dorcas was not unknown in Palestine. 
Among the Greeks, also, as we gather from Lucret. 
iv. 1154, it was a term of endearment. Other ex- 
amples of the use of the name will be found in 
Wetstein, in loc. W. B. J. 


* TABLE. See under other heads for impor- 
tant information connected with this word [MEALS; 
MUNEY-CHANGERS; SHEW BREAD; TABERNA- 
CLE]. The earliest Hebrew term may have been 
shulchan (from rw, to stretch out), being 
simply a piece of leather or cloth spread on the 
ground on which the food was placed. The word 
naturally passed to other applications so as to de- 
note a table of any kind. We read in Judg. i. 7 
that the vasaals of Adoni-bezek (which see) * gath- 
ered their meat under his table,’’ apparently there- 
fore a raised cushion or ¢riclinium at that early 
period. A table formed part of the furniture of 
the prophet Elisha's chamber (2 K. iv. 10). The 
table and its entertainments stand figuratively for 
the soul's food which God provides for his peuple 
(Ps. xxxiii. 5, Ixix. 23); and also for the enjoy- 
mients of Christ's perfected kingdom in heaven 
(Matt. viii. 11; Luke xiii. 29). To “ serve tables 
(Acts vi. 2) meant to provide food, or the means 
of purchasing it, for the poor, as arranged in the 
primitive Church at Jerusalem. The “table of the 
Lord,”’ 1 Cor. x. 21, designates the Lord's Supper 
as opposed to the ‘table of demons” (Sa:uoviwy) 
or feasts of heathen revelling. The “ writing-ta- 
ble '’ on which Zacharias wrote the name of John 
(Luke i. 69) was no doubt a “tablet” (wivaxl- 
3:0v) covered with wax, on which the ancients 
wrote with a stylus. As Tertullian says: ‘ Zach- 
arias loquitur in stylo, auditur in cera.”’ 

In Mark vii. 4 tables’ is a mistranslation for 
“beds”? or “couches.” The same Greek term 
(Alves) is rendered * bed’? in the nine other pas- 
sagea where it occurs (Matt. ix. 2,6; Mark iv. 21, 


@ The full form occurs in Judg. iv. 6, 12, 14; that 
of Tabor only, in Josh. xix. 22; Judg. viii. 18; Ps. 
ixxxix. 12; Jer. xlvi. 18; Hos. y. 1. 


A 
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vii. 30; Luke v. 18, viii. 16, xvii. 34; Acts v. 15; 
Rev. ii. 22), and should be so rendered here. Nut 
beds of every sort are intended in Mark vii. 4, but 
as Meyer observes (in loc.), *table-beds ’’ (Speise- 
lager), which might be defiled by the leprous, the 
menstruous, or others considered unclean, for the 
entire context relates to the act of eating. This is 
made reasonably certain by the manitest relation of 
the pasuage to Lev. xv. 4, where the same rule is 
enjoined, and where the language is: « Every bed 
whereon he lieth that hath the issue, is unclean; 
and everything whereon he sitteth shall be un- 
clean.”’ They were couches or raised sofas on 
which the ancients reclined at meals, or on ordi- 
nary occasions may have been little more than 
cushious or rugs (see Matt. ix. 6; Acts v. 15). 
This washing of such articles was something which 
the Pharisees were always careful to have done 
after the couches had been used, before they them- 
selves would run the risk of any defilement. It 
should be added that Tischendorf rejects «Afyaz 
from Mark vii. 4, but against adequate testimony 
for it. H. 


TABOR and MOUNT? TABOR (777 
“WA, probably = “height,” as in Simonis’ 
Onomasticon, p. 800: TadBdp [Alex. Tadw6], 
Epos CaBwdp, CaBup, but 1d "IraBtipiov in Jer. 
and Hosea, and in Josephus, who has also ’Arap- 
Bupiov: Thabor), one of the most interesting and 
remarkable of the single mountains in Palestine. 
It was a Rabbinic saying (and shows the Jewish 
estimate of the attractions of the locality), that the 
Temple ought of right to have been built here, but 
was required by an express revelation to be erected 
on Mount Moriah. It rises abruptly from the north- 
eastern arm of the plain of Esdraelon, and stands ° 
entirely insulated, except on the west, where a nar- 
row ridge connects it with the hills of Nazareth. 
It presenta to the eye, as seen from a distance, a 
beautiful appearance, being so symmetrical in its 
proportions, and rounded off like a hemisphere or 
the segment of a circle, yet varying somewhat as 
viewed from difterent directions. ‘The body of the 
mountain consists of the peculiar limestone of the 
country. It is studded with a comparatively dense 
forest of oaks, pistacias, and other trees and bushes, 
with the exception of an occasional opening on the 
sides, and a small uneven tract on the summit. 
The coverta affurd at present a shelter for wolves, 
wild boars, lynxes, and various reptiles. Its height 
from the base is estimated at 1,000 feet, but may be 
somewhat more rather than less.o Its ancient name, 
as already suggested, indicates its elevation, though 
it does not rise much, if at all, above some of the 
other summits in the vicinity. It is now called 
Jebel et-Tur. It lies about six or eight miles al- 
most due east from Nazareth. The writer, in re- 
turning to that village toward the close of the day 
(May 3, 1852), found the sun as it went down in 
the west shining directly in his face, with hardly 
any deviation to the right hand or the left by a 
single turn of the path. The ascent is usually 
made on the west side, near the little village of De- 
birteh, probably the ancient Daberath (Josh. xix. 
12), thouyh it can be made with entire ease in other 
places. It requires three-quarters of an hour or an 
hour to reach the top. ‘The path is circuitous and 


6 © Tristram (Land of Israel, p. 499) says 1,300 feet 
from the base, and 1,865 from the sea-level. The latter 
is Van de Velde’s estimate. H 
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at times steep, but not so much so as to render it | The top of Tabor consists of an irregular platform, 


difficult to ride the entire way. The trees and 
bushes are generally so thick as to intercept the 
prospect; but now and then the traveller as he as- 
cends comes to an open spot which reveals to him 
a magnificent view of the plain. One of the most 
pleasing aspects of the landscape, as seen from 
such points, in the season of the early harvest, is 
that presented in the diversified appearance of the 
fields. The different plots of ground exhibit vari- 


embracing a circuit of half an hour's walk, and 
commanding wide views of the subjacent plain 
from end to end. A copious dew falls here dur- 
ing the warm months. ‘Travellers who have 
spent the night there have found their tents as 
wet in the morning as if they had been drenched 
with rain. 

It is the universal judgment of those who have 
stood on the spot that the panorama spread before 


ous colors, according to the state of cultivation at | them as they look from Tabor includes as great a 


the time. Some of them are red, where the land 


variety of objects of natural beauty and of sacred 


has been newly plowed up, owing to the natural | and historic interest as any one to be seen from 


properties of the soil; others yellow or white, where 
the harvest is beginning to ripen or is already ripe; 
and others green, being covered with grass or spring- 
ing grain. As they are contiguous to each other, 
or intermixed, these parti-colored plots present, as 


any position in the Holy Land. On the east the 


waters of the Sea of Tiberias, not less than fifteen 
miles distant, are seen glittering through the clear 
atmosphere in the deep bed where they repose so 
quietly. Though but a small portion of the surface 


looked down upon from above, au appearance of of the lake can be distinguished, the entire outline 


gay checkered work which is singularly beautiful. 


of its basin can be traced on every side. In the 





View of Mount Tabor from the 8. W., from a sketch taken in 1842 by W. Tipping, Esq., and engraved by his 
$ permission. 


same direction the eye follows the course of the 
Jordan for many miles; while still further east it 
rests upon a boundless perspective of hills and 
valleys, embracing the modern Haurin, and 
further south the mountains of the ancient Gilead 
and Bashan. The dark line which skirts the 
horizon on the west is the Mediterranean; the rich 
plains of Galilee fill up the intermediate space as 
far as the foot of Tabor. The ridge of Carmel 
lifts its head in the northwest, though the portion 
which lies directly on the sea is not distinctly 
visible. On the north and northeast we behold 
the last ranges of Lebanon as they rise into the 
hills about Safed, overtopped in the rear by the 
snow-capped Hermon, and still nearer to us the 
Horns of Hattin, the reputed Mount of the Beati- 
tudes. On the south are seen, first the summits 
of Gilboa, which David's touching elegy on Saul 
and Jonathan has fixed forever in the memory of 
mankind, and further onward a 


the mountains and valleys which occupy the 
central part of Palestine. Over the heads of Dihy 
and Gilboa the spectator looks into the valley of 
the Jordan in the neighborhood of Beisin (itself 
not within sight), the ancient Beth-shean, on whose 
walls the Philistines hung up the headless trunk 
of Saul, after their victory over Israel. Looking 
across a branch of the plain of Esdraelon, we 
behold Endor, the abode of the sorceress whom the 
king consulted on the night before his fatal battle. 
Another little village clings to the hill-side of 
another ridge, on which we gaze with still deeper 
interest. It is Nain, the village of that name in 
the New Testament, where the Saviour touched 
the bier, and restored to life the widow's son. The 
Saviour must have passed often at the foot of this 
mount in the course of his journeys in different 
parts of Galilee. It is not surprising that the 
Hebrews looked up with so much admiration to 


confused view of | this glorious work of the Creator’s hand. The 
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These latter fortifications belong to the era of the 
Crusades; but the large beveled stones we refer to 
a style of architecture not later than the times of 
the Komans, before which period, indeed, a town 
and fortress already existed on Mount Tabor. In 
the days of the crusaders, too, and earlier, there 
were here churches and monasteries. ‘The summit 
has many cisterns, now mostly dry.’’ ‘The same 
| writer found the thermometer here at 10 A.M. 
(June 18th) at 98° F., at sunrise at 64°. and at 
sunset at 74°. The Latin Christians have now an 
altar here, at which their priests from Nazareth 


perform an annual mass. ‘The Greeks also have 


Tabor does not occur in the New Testament, banal woke ‘ . 
ent, | § ch: ere, on certain festivals, they assembl 
but makes a prominent figure in the Old. The ¢° Ei ce ce Nap i ee 


book of Joshua (xix. 22) mentions it as the for the celebration of religious rites.* 

boundary between Issachar and Zebulon (sce ver.| Most travellers who have visited Tabor in recent 
12). Barak, at the command of Deborah, assem-_; times have found it utterly solitary so far as rezardg 
bled his forces on Tabor, and, on the arrival of the | the presence of human occupants. It happened to 
opportune moment, descended thence with + ten the writer on his visit here (1852) to meet. un- 
thousand men after him” into the plain, and con- | expectedly, with four men who had taken up their 
quered Sisera on the banks of the Kishon (Judy. abode in this retreat, so well suited to eneonrage 
iv. 6-15). The brothers of Gideon, each of whom the devotion of religious devotees. One of them 
“resembled the children of a king,’ were murdered Was an aged priest of the Grreek Church, a native 
here by Zebah and Zalmunna (Judg. viii. 18, 19). of Wallachia, named Erinna, according to his own 
Some writers, after Herder and others, think that account more than a hundred years old, who had 
Tabor is intended when it is said of Issachar and.come here to await the final advent of Christ. 
Zebulon in Deut. xxxiii. 19, that “they shall call Jean Stanley found the old hermit still living in 
the people unto the mountain; there they shal] | 1862. According to his own story, Erinna “in hia 
offer sacrifices of righteousness.” Stanley, who early years received an intimation in his sleep that 
adopts this view (Sinai and Palestine, p. 351), he was to build a church on a mountain shown to 
remarks that he was struck with the aspect of the him in his dream. Ie wandered through many 
open glades on the summit as specially fitted for | countries, and found his mountain at last in Tabor. 
the convocation of festive assemblies, aud conld | There he lived and collected money from pilyrimns, 
well believe that in some remote age it may have which at his death, a few years ayo, amounted to 
been a sanctuary of the northern tribes, if not of |@ sufficient sum to raise the chureh, which is 
the whole nation. The prophet in Hos. v. 1, re-| approaching completion. He was remarkable for 
proaches the priests and royal family with having ; his long beard and for a tame panther, which, like 
“been a snare on Mispah and a net spread upon, the ancient hermits, he made his constant com- 
Tabor."' The charge against them probably is ! panion (Sermona in the East, p. 191 f.). He 
that they had set up idols and practiced heathenish ; was a man of buge physical proportions, and stood 
rites on the high places which were usually selected | forth as a good witness for the etticacy of the diet 
for such worship. The comnparison in Jer. xl vi. of milk aud herbs, on which, according to bis own 
18, “as Tabor is among the mountains and Carmel | account, he subsisted. ‘The other three men were 
by the sea,”’ imports apparently that these heights | natives of the same province. ‘Two of them, having 
were proverbial for their conspicuousness, beauty, | been to Jerusalem and the Jortian on a pilerimage, 
and strength. jhad taken ‘Tabor in their way on their return 


same beauty rests upon its brow to-day, the same 
richness of verdure refreshes the eye, in contrast 
with the bleaker aspect of so many of the adjacent 
mountains. ‘Ihe Christian traveller yields sponta- 
beously to the impression of wonder and devotion, 
and appropriates as his own the language of the 
psalmist (Ixxxix. 11, 12): — 


* The heavens are thine, the earth also is thine ; 
The world and the fullness thereof, thou hast found- 
ed them. 
The north and the south thou hast created them ; 
Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name.”’ 


Dr. Robinson (Researches, ii. 353) has thus | homeward, where, finding unexpectedly the priest, 


described the ruins which are to be seen at present 
on the summit of Tabor.“ All around the top are 
the foundations of a thick wall built of larze stones, 
some of which are beveled, showing that the entire 
wall was perhaps originally of that character. In 
several parts are the remains of towers and bastions. 
The chief remains are upon the ledge of rocks on 


the south of the little basin, and especially towards | 


its eastern end; here are —in indiscriminate con- 
fusion — walls, and arches, and foundations, ap- 
parently of dwelling-honses, as well as other build- 
ings, some of hewn, and some of large beveled 
stones. The walls and traces of a fortress are 
seen here, and further west along the southern 
brow, of which one tall pointed arch of a Saracenic 
gateway is still standing, and bears the name of 
Bab el-Haira, ‘Gate of the Wind.’ Connected 
with it are loopholes, and others are seen near by. 





@ Professor Stanley, in his Notices of Localities 
eisited with the Prince of Wakes, has mentioned some 
particulars attached to the modern history of Tabor 
which appear to have escaped former travellers. 
** The fortress, of which the ruins crown the summit, 





whom they bappened to know, they resolved to 
remain with him for a time. Qne of them was 


deliberating whether he should not take up his per- 


manent abode there. The fourth. person was a 
youny man, a relative of the priest, whu seemed to 
have taken on himself the filial ottice of caring for 
his aged friend in the last extremity. In the 
monastic ages Tabor, in consequence, partly, of a 
belief that it was the scene of the Saviour's trans- 
figuration, was crowded with hermits. It was one 
of the shrines from the earliest period which pil¢rims 
to the Huly Land regarded it as a sacred duty to 
honor with their presence and their prayers. 
Jerome, in his Itinerary of Paula, writes, « Scan- 
debat montem Thabor, in quo transfizuratus est 
Dominus; aspiciebat procul Hermon et Hermonim 
et campos latissimos Galilwre (Jesreel), in quibus 
Sisara prostratus est. ‘Torrens Cisog qui mediam 


great Roman cainps of our own country were entered. 
By one of these gateways my attention was called to 
an Arabic inscription, raid to he the only one on the 
mountain.” It reconis the building or rebuilding of 
* this blessed fortress “ by the order of the Sultan Abu 


had evidently four gateways, like those by which the | Bekr on his return from the East a. 607. 
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planitiem dividebat, et oppidum juxta, Naim, mon- 
strabantur.”’ 

This idea that our Saviour was transfigured on 
Tabor prevailed extensively among such of the 
early Christians as adopted legends of this nature 
(though not earlier than the 6th century), and re- 
appears often still in popular religious works. If 
one might choose a place which he would deem 
peculiarly fitting for so sublime a transaction, there 
is none certainly which would so entirely satisfy 
our feelings in this respect as the lofty, majestic, 
beautiful Tabor. It is impossible, however, to 
acquiesce in the correctness of this opinion. It is 
susceptible of proof from the Old Testament, and 
from later history, that a fortress or town existed 
on Tabor from very early times down to B. Cc. 50 
or 53; and as Josephus says (cdl. Jud. iv. 1, § 8) 
that he strengthened the fortifications of a city 
there, about A. bp 60, it is morally certain that 
Tabor must have been inhabited during the inter- 
vening period, that is, in the days of Christ. 
Tabor, therefure, could not have been the Mount 
of Transtiguration; for when it is said that: Jesus 
took his disciples “ up into a high mountain apart 
and.was transtigured before them" (Matt. xvii. 1, 
2), we must understand that He brought them to 
the summit of the mountain, where they were alone 
by themselves (xar’ (diay). It is impossible to 
ascertain with certainty what place is entitled to 
the glory of this marvelous scene. ‘The evan- 
gelists record the event in connection with a jour- 
uey of the Saviour to Cesarea Philippi, near the 
sources of the Jordan. It is conjectured that the 
Transfiguration may have taken place on one of the 
swumtnits of Mount Hermon in that vicinity. [Hrer- 
Mon, Amer. ed.] See Ritter's Ardkunde, xv. 394 
ff.; and Lichtenstein's Leben Jesu, p. 309. For 
the history of the tradition which connects Tabor 
with the ‘Transfiguration, consult Robinson’s Ae- 
searches, ii. 358, $59. [TP RANSFIGURATION, Amer. 
ed.] H. B. H. 


TA’BOR (MID [height]: [Vat.] @axxera: 
[Rom.] Alex. @aBwp: Thabor) is mentioned in 
the lists of 1 Chr. vi. as a city of the Merarite Le- 
vites, in the tribe of Zebulun (ver. 77). ‘The cata- 
logue of Levitical cities in Josh. xxi. does not con- 
tain any name answering to this (comp. vers. 34, 
35). But the list of the towns of Zebulun (1d. 
xix.) contains the name of CHISLOTH-TABOR (ver. 
12). Jt is, therefore, possible, either that Chisloth- 
Tabor is abbreviated into Tabor by the chronicler, 
or that by the time these later lists were compiled, 
the Merarites had established themselves on the 
sacred mountain, and that Tabor is Mount Tabor. 

G. 

TABOR, THE PLAIN OF (MAA ON 
[oak of the height]: nN 3pus @uBap: quercus Tha- 
bur). It has been already pointed out [see PLALN, 
iii, 2547 f.], that this is an incorrect translation, 
and should be THE OAK oF Tasor. = It ig men- 
tioned in 1 Sam. x. 3, only as one of the points in 
the homeward journey of Saul after his anointing 
by Samuel. It was the next stave in the journey 
atter “Rachel's sepulchre at Zelzach.” But un- 
fortunately, like so many of the other spots named 
in this interesting passage, the position of the Oak 
of Tabor has not yet been fixed. 

Ewald seems to consider it certain (gewiss) that 
Tabor and Deborah are merely ditferent modes of 
pronouncing the same name, and he accordingly 
identifies the Oak of Tabor with the tree under 


TACHMONITE, THE 


which Deborah, Rachel's nurse, was buried (Gen. 
xxxv. 8), and that again with the palm, under 
which Deborah the prophetess delivered ber oracles 
(Gesch. iii. 29, i. 390, ii. 489), and this again with 
the Oak of the old Prophet near Bethel (i. iii. 
444). But this, though most ingenious, can only 
be received as a conjecture, and the position on 
which it would land us —“ between Ramah and 
Bethel’ (Judg. iv. 5), is too far from Rachel's 
sepulchre to fall in with the conditions of the var- 
rative of Saul'’s journey, as long as we hold that to 
be the traditional sepulchre near Bethlehem. A 
further opportunity for examining this most puz- 
zling route will occur under ZELZAH; but the 
writer is not sanguine enough to hope that any 
light can be thrown on it in the present state of 
our knowledge. [See RAMAH, Amer. ed.]  G. 


TABRET. [Timpre..] 


TAB’RIMON (JNO: TaBepeud; Alex. 
TaBevpanua: Tabremon). Properly, Tabrimmon, 
1. e. * good is Rimmon,” the Syrian god; compare 
the analogous forms Tobiel, Tobiah, and the Phe- 
nician ‘Tab-aram (Gesen. Mon. Phan. p. 456). 
The father of Benhadad I[., king of Syria in the 
reign of Asa (1 K. xv. 18). 


TACHE (O72: xplxos: circulus, fibula). The 
word thus rendered occurs only in the description 
of the structure of the Tabernacle and its fittings 
(Ex. xxvi. 6, 11, 33, xxxv. 11, xxxvi. 13, xuxix. 
33), and appears to indicate the small hooks by 
which a curtain is suspended to the rings from 
which it hangs, or connected vertically, as in the 
case of the veil of the Holy of Holies, with the 
loops of another curtain. The history of the Eng- 
lish word is philologically interesting, as presenting 
points of contact with many different languayes. 
The Gaelic and Breton branches of the Keltic fain- 
ily give tac, or tach, in the sense of a nail or hook. 
The latter meaning appears in the aftaccare, stac- 
care, of Italian, in the attacher, detacher, of French. 
On the other hand, in the tak of Dutch, and the 
Zucke of German, we have a word of like sound 
and kindred meaning. Our Anglo-Saxon taccan 
and English fake (to seize as with a hook ?) are 
probably connected with it. In later use the word 
has slightly altered both its form and meaning, and 
the tuck is no longer a hook, but a small flat-headed 
nail (comp. Diez, Ruman. Worteb. a. v. Tacco). 

E. H. P. 


TACH’MONITE, THE (203A [see 
helow): 6 Xavavaios; (Comp. 6 vids @exeuavi:} 
sipientissimus). The Tachmonite (properly, 
Tachcemonite) that sat in the seat,’’ chief among 
David's captains (2 Sam. xxiii. 8), is in 1 Chr. 
xi. 11 called « Jashobeam an Hachmonite,” or, as 
the margin gives it, “son of Hachmoni." The 
Geneva version has in 2 Sain. xxiii. 8, « Fle that 
sate in the seate of wisedome, being chiefe of the 
princes, was Adino of Lzni,"’ regarding « Tach- 


monite"’ as an adjective derived from DOr, chd- 
cam, “wise,” and in this derivation following 
Kimchi. Kennicott has shown, with much ap- 
pearance of probability, that the words ID* 


FIQWA, wishéb basshebeth, “he that sat in the 
seat,"’ are a corruption of Jashobeam, the true 
name of the hero, and that the mistake arvse 
from an error of the transcriber, who carelessly 


inserted AaVPD from the previous verse where it 


oo = 


TACKLING 


occurs. He further considers “the Tachmonite ” 
% corruption of the appellation in Chronicles, “ son 


of Hachmoni,” which was the family or local name 
“ The name here in Samuel was 


at first YJOOMT, the article 77 at the beginning 


of Jashobeam. 
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Holy Land, there is a Tamar mentioned as one of 
the borders of the land on the south (Ez. xlviii. 
19), where, as is notorious, there is a desert, it is 
probable that the author of the book of Kings did 
not really inean to refer to Palmyra, and that the 
marginal reading of “ Tadmor ’’ was founded on the 


having been corrupted.into a #1; for the word ]2| passave in the Chronicles (see Thenius, Aregetisches 


in Chronicles is regularly supplied in Samuel by 


that article’ (Dissert. p. 82). ‘Therefore he con- 
cludes * Jashobeam the Hachmonite"’ to have heen 
the true reading. 
calls him "Idacapos vids 'Axeualov, which 
Kennicott’s emendation. W. A. W. 

* TACKLING. For this nautical term in 
Acts xxvii. 17, see Suip (6). It occurs also Is. 
xxxiii. 23, where in the prophet’s allegory it 
(Sar) refers to the ropes connected with the ves- 
sel’s mast and sails. H. 


Josephus (Ant. vii. 12, § 4)| 
favors | book of Kings, and may have incorrectly written 


Handbuch, 1 K. ix. 18). 

If this is admitted, the suspicion naturally sug- 
gests itself, that the compiler of the Chronicles may 
have misapprehended the orivinal passage in the 


 Tadmor”* instead of * ‘Tamar.’’ On this hypothe- 
sis there would have been a curious circle of mis- 
takes; and the final result would be, that any sup- 


| posed connection between Solomon and the foun- 


dation of Palmyra must be regarded as purely 
imaginary. This conclusion is not necessarily in- 
correct or unreasonable, but there are not sufficient 
reasons for adopting it. In the first place, the 


TAD’MOR (TOW [prob. city of palms):' ‘Tadmor of the Chronicles is not mentioned in 
[in 1 K. ix. 18, Rom. Vat. omit, Alex. @€puad; in 2} connection with the same cities as the lamar of 
Chr., Rom.) @oeduop, [Vat. @oedouop, Alex. @ed-| the Kings, so there is nothing cogent to sugzest 
pop:) Palmira), called © Tadmor in the wilderness ’’ | the inference that the statement of the Chronicles 
(2 Chr. viii. 4). There is no reasonable doubt that was copied from the Kings. Secondly, admitting 
this city, said to have been built by Solomon, is the “the historical correctness of the statement that the 
same as the one known w the Greeks and Romans | kingdom of Solomon extended from Gaza, near the 
and to modern Europe by the name, in some form ; Mediterranean Sea, to Tiphsah or Thapsacus, on 
or other, of Palmyra (MaApuupd, MaAuipd, Pal-| the Euphrates (1 K. iv. 24; comp. Ps. Ixxii. 8, 9), 
mira). The identity of the two cities results from) it would be in the hiyhest dezree probable that 
the following circumstances: 1st, The same city is} Solomon occupied and garrisoned such a very im- 
specially mentioned by Josephus (Ant. viii. 6, § 1); portant station for connecting ditferent parts of his 
‘as bearing in his time the name of Tadmor among ‘dominions as Palmyra. And, even without refer- 
the Syrians, and Palmyra among the Grreeks; and ence to military and political considerations, it 
in his Latin translation of the Old Testament, Je-| would have been « masterly policy in Solomon to 
rome translates Tadmor by Palmira (2 Chr. viii. 4).| have secured Palmyra as a point of commercial 
* Qdly, ‘The modern Arabic name of Palinyra_ is' communication with the Euphrates, Babylon, and 
substantially the same as the Hebrew word, being | the Persian Gulf. It is evident that Solomon had 
Tadmuur or Tathmur.  ddly, The word Tadmor : large views of commerce; and as we know that he 
has nearly the same meaning as Palmyra, signifying | availed himself of the nautical skill of the ‘T'yrians 
probably the © City of Palms,’ from Tamar, a palm; | by causing some of his own subjects to accompany 
and this is confirmed by the Arabic word for Palma,/ them in distant voyages from a port on the Ked 
a Spanish town on the Guadalquivir, which is said | Sea (1 K. ix. 26, 27, 28, x. 22), it is unlikely that 
to be called ladmir (see Gesenius in his Zhesaurus, | he should have nevlected trade by land with such 
p- 345).  4thly, The name Tadmor or Tadmor!a centre of wealth and civilization as Babylon. 
actually occurs as the name of the city in Aramaic, But that great city, though so nearly in the same 
and Greek inscriptions which bave been found ; latitude with Jerusalem that there is not the dif- 
there. Sthly, In the Chronicles, the city is men-| ference of even one deyree between them, was sep- 
tioned as having been built by Solomon after his| arated from Jerusalem by a great desert, so that 


conquest of Hamath Zobah, and it is named in 
conjunction with ‘all the store-cities which he 
built in Hamath.” This accords fully with the 
situation of Palmyra [HAMATH]; and there is 
nd other known city, either in the desert or not in 
the desert, which can lay claim to the name of 
Tadmor. 

In addition tothe passage in the Chronicles, 
there is a passage in the book of Kings (1 K. ix. 
18) in which, according to the marginal reading 


regular direct communication between the two 
cities was impracticable. In a celebrated passage, 
indeed, of Isainh (xl. 3), connected with “the 
voice of him that crieth in the wilderness,” images 
are introduced of a direct return of the Jewish 
exiles from Babylon through the desert. Such a 
route was known to the Bedawin of the desert; 
and may have been exceptionally passed over by 
others; but evidently these images are only poetical, 
and it may be deemed indisputable that the suc- 


(Keri), the statement that Solomon built Tadmor | cessive caravans of Jews who returned to their own 
likewise occurs. But on referring to the original , land from Kahylon arrived from the same quarter 
text (C':thib), the word is found to be not Tadmor, as Nebuchadnezzar and the Chaldeans (Jer. i. 14, 
but Tamar. Now, as all the other towns men-| 15, x. 22, xxv. 9), namely, from the North. In fact, 
tioned in this passave with Tamar are in Palestine, Babylun thus became so associated with the North 
(Gezer, Beth-horon, Baalath), as it is said of 'in the nfinds of the Jews, that in one passage of 
Tamar that it was “in the wilderness in the dand,”’ | Jeremiah @ (xxiii. 8) it is called “the North coun- 


and as, in Ezekiel’s prophetical description of the 
ao A misunderstanding of this pasange has counte- 
nanced the ideas of thow who believe in a future sec- 
ond return of the Jews to Palestine. This belief may, 
under peculiarly favorable circumstances, lead here- 





try,’ and it is by no means impossible that many 


after to ita own realization. It has not, however, been 


hitherto really proved that a second dispersion or a 


second return of the Jews was ever contemplated by 
any Hebrew prophet. 
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of the Jews may have been ignorant that Babylon 
was nearly due east from Jerusalem, although 
somewhat more than 600 miles distant. Now, the 
way in which Palmyra would have been useful to 
Solomon in trade between Babylon and the west 
is evident from a glance at a good map. By 
merely following the road up the stream on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, the traveller goes in 
a northwesterly direction, and the width of the 
desert becomes proportionally less, till at length, 
from a point on the Euphrates, there are only 
about 120 miles across the desert to Palmyra,? 
and thence about the same distance across the 
desert to Damascus. From Damascus there were 
ultimately two roads into Palestine, one on each 
side of the Jordan; and there was an easy com- 
munication with Tyre by Paneias, or Cmsarea 
Philippi, now Banids. It is true that the Assyrian 
and Chaldee armies did not cross the desert by 
Palmyra, but took the more circuitous road by 
Hamath on the Orontes: but this was doubtless 
owing to the greater facilities which that route 
afforded for the subsistence of the cavalry of which 





TADMOR 


those armies were mainly composed. For mere 
purposes of trade, the shorter road by Palmyra 
had some decided advantages, as long as it was 
thoroughly secure. See Movers, Das Phénizische 
Alterthum, 3ter Theil, p. 243, &c. 

Hence there are not sufficiently valid reasons for 
denying the statement in the Chronicles that Solo- 
mon built Tadmor in the wilderness, or Palmyra. 
As, however, the city is nowhere else mentioned in 
the whole Bible, it would be out of place to enter 
into a long, detailed history of it on the present 
occasion. The following leading facts, however, 
may be mentioned. The first author of antiquity 
who mentions Palmyra is Pliny the Elder (/ist, 
Nat. vy. 26), who says, “ Palmira nobilis urbs situ, 
divitiis soli et aquis amcenis vasto undique ambitu 
arenis includit agros ; '’ and then proceeds to speak of 
it as placed apart, as it were between the two em- 
pires of the Romans and the Parthians, and as the 


‘first object of solicitude to each at the commence- 


ment of war. Afterwards it was mentioned by Ap- 
pian (De Bell. Civil. v. 9), in reference to a still 


earlier period of time, in connection with a design 
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Ruius of Tadmor or Palmyra. 


of Mark Antony to let his cavalry plunder it. The 
inhabitants are said to have withdrawn themselves 
and their effects to a strong position on the Eu- 
phrates —and the cavalry entered an empty city. 
In the second century A. D. it seems to have been 
beautified by the Emperor Hadrian, as may be in- 
ferred from a statement of Stephanus of Byzantium 
as to the name of the city having been changed to 
Hadrianopolis (s. v. TaAuupd). In the beginning 
of the third century A. pD. it became a Roman 
colony under Caracalla (211-217 A. pD.), and re- 
ceived the jus Italicum. Subsequently, in the reign 
of Gallienus, the Roman Senate invested Odena- 
thus, a senator of Palmyra, with the regal dignity, 
on account of his services in defeating Sapor king 
of Persia. On the assassination of Odenathus, his 
celebrated wife Zenobia seems to have conceived 
the design of erecting Palmyra into an independent 
monarchy; and in prosecution of this object, she 
for a while successfully resisted the Roman arms. 


«a The exact latitude aud longitude of Palmyra do 
not seem to have been scientifically taken. Mr. Wood 


She was at length defeated and taken captive by 
the Emperor Aurelian (A. D. 273), who left a 
Roman garrison in Palmyra. This garrison was 
massacred in a revolt; and Aurelian punished the 
city by the execution not only of those who were 
taken in arms, but likewise of common peasants, of 
old men, women, and children. From this blow 
Palmyra never recovered, though there are proofs 
of its having continued to be inhabited until the 
downfall of the Roman Empire. There is a frag- 
ment of a building, with a Latin inscription, bear- 
ing the name of Diocletian; and there are existing 
walls of the city of the age of the Emperor Justinian. 
In 1172, Benjamin of Tudela found 4,000 Jews 
there; and at a later period Abulfeda mentioned it 
as full of splendid ruins. Subsequently its very 
existence had become unknown to modern Europe, 
when, in 1691 A. D., it was visited by some mer- 
chants from the English factory in Aleppo; and an 
account of their discoveries was published in 1695, 





and there is a disagreement between various maps 
and geographical works, According to Mr. Johnston, 


mentions that his party had no quadrant with them, | the position is, lat, 84° 18/ N., and long. 38° 1d/ E. 
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in the Philosophical Transnctiwns (vol. xix. No. P . a 
217, p. 83, No. 218, p. 129). In 1751, Robert to acne (FTI [see below): 
Wood took drawings of the ruins on a very large [ . ath]). The naine of a desert-station of the 
scale, which he published in 1753, in a splendid folio | leraeites between Makheloth and Tarah (Num. 
work, under the title of The Ruins of Palmyra, a ae): Z nanie, ou ie under” or 
otherwise, Tadmor in the Desert. This work still Th oe oe one o me rts of the ground. 
continues to be the best on Valinyra; and its valu- 7 e not h een: } rd 
able engravings fully justify the powerful impression = aie i : ue ae ee Beer le lige i 
which the ruins make on every intelligent traveller copie ved: to: desly nate Hic Wower-one Of sne:doul’s 
who Grossea. Chacdeseit-46- visit Shenk” “The -celon: villages so common in Syria, the upper one being 
nade and individual temples are inferior in beauty J wk a puis pe el foka is the upper Beth- 
aud majesty to those which may be seen elsewhere | BOT: ectur el-tuchia the lower one. H. H. 
Rae) ah arene gr eterpesas sta ora the ae TAH’PANHES, TEHAPH’NEHES, 
mains of the Temple of Jupiter, at Athens: an . 

there is evidently no one temple equal to the Temple TAHAPANES (OFIZETID, oy IA, 
ot the Sun at Baallek, which, as built both at about | DISMVA, the last form in text, but Keri hus first 
the samie period of time and in the same order of [see helow]: Tdovas, Tdpvas: Tuphnis, Tuphne). 
architecture, suggesta itself most naturally as an} 4 city of Egypt, of importance in the time of the 
object of comparison. But the long lines of Corin- | prophets Jeremiah and Ezekiel. The name is evi- 
thian columns at Palmyra, as seen at a distance, | dently Egyptian, and closely resembles that of the 
ee idemmath imposing ; ae in their general a Egyptian queen TAHPENES. ‘The Coptic name 
and a it vastuess, they seem to surpass : 
other Sina the same kind. All the buildings to cue place, TAPMNLC, (Quatremeére, met: 
which these columns belonged were probably erected » 7€09- f A ist. i. 297, 298), is evidently derived from 
in the second and third centuries of our era. Many | the LXX. form: the Gr. and Lat. forms, Adpyat, 
inscriptions are of later date, but no inscription Adgrn, Steph. Byz., Dasno, Itin. Ant., are 


Karadé : 


earlier than the second century seems yet to have | Perhaps nearer to the Egyptian original (see Par- 
béeti: discovered: they, Zur krdkunde des Alten ce qgyptens, p. 528). 

For further information consult the original au-| ‘Tahpanhes was evidently a town af Lower Egypt 
thorities for the history of Palmyra in the Scrip- | Dear or on the eastern border. When Johanan and 
tores Histuria Auyuste, Triyinta Tyranni, xiv., the other captains went into Egypt they came to 
Divas Aurelianus, xxvi.; Lutropius, ix. cap. 10, | Pahpanhes” (Jer. xii. 7). Here Jeremiah proph- 
11,12. In 1696 A. D., Abraham Seller published |@sied the conquest of the country by Nebuchad- 
& most instructive work entitled, The Antizuities |Nezzar (8-13). Ezekiel foretells a battle to be 
of Palmyra, containing the History of the City and | there fought apparently by the king of Babylon 
its Emperors, which contains several Greek inscrip- | JUSt mentioned (xxx. 18). The Jews in Jereiniah's 
tions, with translations and explanations. ‘The | time remained here (Jer. xliv. 1). It was an im- 
Preface to Wood's work likewise containg a detailed | portant town, being twice mentioned by the latter 
history of the city; and Gibbon, in the 11th chap- prophet with Noph or Memphis (ii. 16, xlvi. 14), 
ter of the Decline and Full, bas given an account | Well as in the passage last previously cited. Here 
of Palmyra with his usual vigor and accuracy. For | 8teod a house of Pharaoh Hlophra before which 
an interesting account of the present state of the |Jeremiah hid great stones, where the throne of 
ruins see Porter's Handbvok for Syria and Pales- Nebuchadnezzar would afterwards be set, and his 


tine, pp. 543-549, and Beaufort's Egyptian Sejul- pavilion spread (xiii. 8-10). It is mentioned with 
chres, etc., vol. i. E. T. |“ Ramesse and all the land of Gesen” in Jud. i. 9. 


Herodotus calls this place Daphne of Pelusium 
(Adovas ai MnAovcla), and relates that Psammet- 
ichus I. here had a garrison against the Arabians 
and Syrians, as at Elephantine against the Ethio- 
pians, and at Marea avainst Libya, adding that in 
his own time the Persians had garrisuns at Daph- 
new and Elephantine (li. 30), Daphnee was there- 
fore a very important post under the XXVIth 
dynasty. According to Stephanus it was near 
Pelusium (s. v.). 


In the /tinerary of Antoninus this town, called 
Dafno, is placed 16 Koman miles to the southwest 
of Felusium (ap. Parthey, Map vi., where observe 
that the name of Pelusium is omitted). This po- 
sition seems to agree with that of el-Desennch, 
which Sir Gardner Wilkinson supposes to mark the 
site of Daphne (Modern Eqypt and Thebes, i. 447, 
448). ‘Phis identification favors the inland posi- 
tion of the site of Pelusium, if we may trust to the 
distance stated in the /Gnerary. [Sin.J Sir G. 
Wilkinson (f c.) thinks it was an outpost of Pelu- 
sium. It may be observed that the Camps, 7& 
Erpardéweda, the fixed varrison of lonians and Ca- 
rians established by Psammetichus E., may possi- 
bly have been at Daphne. Can the name be of 
Greek orivin? If the HANES mentioned by Isaiah 
(xxx. 4) be the same as Tahpanhes, as we have 


TA’HAN (jm [tent-place, encampment}: 
Tavdy, @aéy: Thehen, Thaan). A descendant of 
Ephraim, but of what degree is uncertain (Num. 
xxvi. 35). In 1 Chr. vii. 25 he appears as the son 
* of Telah. 


TA/HANITES, THE (SUAT [patr.]: 4 
Tavaxi [Vat. -ye:]: Thehenite). The descend- 
ants of the preceding, a branch of the tribe of Eph- 
raim (Num. xxvi. 33). 

*TAHAPANES. (Tanpanues.] 


TA/HATH (FWI4) [ place, station]: @ad6: 
(Vat. in ver. 24, Kaa@:] Thahath) L A Koha- 
thite Levite, ancestor of Samuel and Heman (1 Chr. 
vi. 24, 37 (9, 22]). 

2. (@add; [Vat. omits;] Alex. @aaé.) Ac- 
cording to the present text, son of Hered, and great- 
grandson of Ephraim (1 Chr. vii. 20). Burring- 
ton, however ((Geneal. i. 273), identifies Tahath 
with Tahan, the son of Ephraim. 

3. (Saaé; [ Vat. Noone 3] Alex. Nouee.-) Grand- 
son of the preceding, as the text now stands (1 Chr. 
vii. 20). But Burrington considers him as a son 
of Ephraim (ii. tab. xix.). In this case Tahath 
was one of the sons of Ephraim who were slain by 
the men of Gath in a raid made upon their cattle. 


3170 TAHPENES 


suggested (s. v.), this conjecture must be dismissed. 
No satisfactory Egyptian etymology of this name has 


been suggested, Jablonski’s TA.PCENes, 


“the head "' or “beginning of the age"’ ( Opusc. i. 
343), being quite untenable, nor has any Iyyptian 
name resembling it been discovered.2 The name 
of Queen TAHPENES throws no light upon this 
matter. R. 8. P. 


. TAH’PENES (DOXI8MTIM [see above]: @exe- 

piva; [Vat. -uer-; Comp. Oexepevns:] Taphnes), 
& proper name of an Egyptian queen. She was 
wife of the Pharaoh who received Hadad the Edom- 
ite, and who gave him her sister in marriaye (1 K. 
xi. 18-20). In the L.XX. the latter is called the 
elder sister of Thekemina, and in the addition to 
ch. xii. Shishak (Susakim) is said to have given 
Ano, the elder sister of Thekemina his wife to Jer- 
oboam. It is obvions that this and the earlier 
statement are irreconcilable, even if the evidence 
from the probable repetition of an elder sister be 
set aside, and it is scarcely necessary to add that 


the name of Shishak’s chief or only wife. KARAA- 
MAT, does not support the LXX. addition. [Su1- 
SHAK.] There is therefore but one ‘Tahpenes or 
Thekemina. At the time to which the narrative 
refers there were probably two, if not three, lines 
ruling in Egypt, the Tanites of the XXIst dynasty 
in the lower country, the high-priest kings at 
Thebes, but possibly they were of the same line, 
and perhaps one of the last faineants of the Rame- 
ses family. ‘To the ‘Tanite line, as apparently then 
the most powerful, and as holding the territory 
nearest Palestine, the Pharaoh in question, as well 
as the father-in-law of Solumon, probably belonged. 
If Manetho’s list be correct he may be conjectured 
to have been Psusennes. [PHARAOH.] No name 
that has any near resemblance to either Tahpenes 
or Thekemina has vet been found among those of 
the period (see Lepsius, Adniysbuch). R.S. P. 


TAHRE’A (YI [eraft, cunning] : 
pax Alex. @apa: (Comp. Ald. @apad:] ae 
Son of Micah, and grandson of Mephilbosheth (1 
Chr. ix. 41). In the parallel list of 1 Chr. viii. 35 
his name appears as TAREA. 

TAH’TIM HOD’SHI, THE LAND OF 
(wT Or YoR [see below]: eis yh» Ga- 
Racy ¥ dori ’ABacai (Vat. NaB.}; Alex. anv 
ebawy adaca: terra mnfertor Tudsi). One of the 
places visited by Joab during his census of the land 
of Israel. It occurs between Gilead and Dan-jaan 
(2 Sam. xxiv.6). ‘Phe name has puzzled all the 
interpreters. ‘The old versions throw no light upon 
it. First (//andwh. i. 3880) proposes to separate 
the “ Land of the Tachtim ” from « Hodshi,’’ and 
to read the latter as Harshi — the peuple ot Haro- 
sheth (comp. Judy. iv. 2). Thenius restores the 
text of the LXX. to read “the Land of Bashan, 
which is Edrei."". ‘This in itself is feasible, although 
it is certainly very ditticult to connect it with the 
Hebrew.  Iewald ((resca. iii. 207) proposes to read 
Hermon for Hodshi; and Gesenius ( Z/es. p. 450 «) 
dismisses the passage with a rix pro sano haben- 
dum. 

There is a district called the <Ard et-tahta, to 
the E. N. E. of Damascus, which recalls the old 


@ Dr. Brugsch, following Mr. Heath (Exodus Pa- 
pyri, p. 174), identifies the fort TeBNeT with Tahpan- 
hes ; but this name does not seem to us sufficiently 


TALMON 


name — but there is nothing to show that any Is- 
raelite was living so far from the Holy Land in the 
tinie’of David. G. 


TALENT ("32 > rdAaprop : talentum), the 
greatest weight of the Hebrews. Its Hebrew name 
properly signifies “a circle'’ or “ globe,’’ and was 
perhaps given to it on account of a form in which 
it was anciently made. The Assvrian name of the 
talent is t’kun according to Dr. Hincks. 

The subject of the Hebrew talent will be fully 
discussed in a later article [WEIGHTS]. 

RS. P. 


TALITHA CU’MI (rarcOd wodu: 
BWHQN JAY). Two Syriac wonis (Mark 
v. 41), signifying “* Damsel, arise.’ 

The word NIW9W occurs in the Chaldee para- 
phrase of Prov. ix. 3, where it signifies a girl; and 
Lightfoot (Hure@ Heb. Mark v. 41) gives an in- 


stance of its use in the same sense by a Rabbinical 
writer. Gesenius (Zhesaurus, p. 550) derives it 


from the Hebrew 5M, alamb. The word “D4 
is both Hebrew and Syriac (2 p. fem. Imperative, 
Kal, and Peal), signifying stand, arise. 

Ax might be expected, the last clause of this 
verse, after Cumi, ia not found in the Syriac ver- 
sion. 

Jerome (Ep. lvii. ad Pammachitum, Opp. tom. i. 
p. 308, ed. Vallars.) records that St. Mark was 
blamed tor a false translation on account of the in- 
sertion of the words, “1 say unto thee;’’ but Je 
rome points to this as an instance of the superiority 
of a free over a literal translation, inasmuch as the 
words inserted serve to show the emphasis of our 
Lord's manner in giving this command on bis own 
personal authority. W. T. B. 

TAL/MAI [2 ayl.] (DOE) [furrowed]: @e- 
Aaul, @odAaul, @odul; [Vat. Ocdrdauesr, Coaruc, 
ae | OvAwety 3) Alex. @eAauew, OvdAua:, Caper: 
Tholmat). 1. One of the three sons of © the 
Anak,” who were driven out from their settlement 
in Kirjath-Arba, and slain by the men of Judab, 
under the command of Caleb (Num. xiii. 22; Josh. 
xv. 14: Judy. i. 10). 

2. (@oApi (Vat. @orue:, GoAuadrnu] in 2 Sam., 
OodApat [V at. Coapai | in 1 Chr.; Alex. QvApe, 
OvdAouat, @oduat: Tholmai, Tholumai.) Son of 
Ammihud, king of Geshur (2 Sam. iii. 3, xiti. 37; 
1 Chr. iii. 2). His dauyhter Maachah was one of 
the wives of David and mother of Absalom. He 
was probably a petty chieftain dependent on David, 
and his wild retreat in Bashan afforded a shelter to 
his grandson after the assassination of Amnon. 


TAL/MON (}{O90 [oppressed] : Terudy, 
but Terauly in Neh. xi. 19; {in 1 Chre., Vat. Tau- 
mau; in Neh. xi. 19, Vat. FA. TeAaucey: xii. 25, 
Kom. Vat. Alex. FA.! omit, FA.3 Taduwy:] Alex. 
TeAuay, Toduwy, Tedauerw: Teluum). The 
head of a family of doorkeepers in the Temple. 
“the porters for the camps of the sons of Levi" 
(1 Chr. ix. 17; Neh. xi. 19). Some of his de- 
scendants returned with Zerubbabel (kzr. ii. 42; 
Neh. vii. 45). and were emploved in their heredi- 
tary oftice in the days of Nehemiah ant bra (Neb. 
xii. 25), for the proper names in this passage must 
be considered as the names of families. 


near either to the Hebrew or to the Greek ( (Geogr. 
Inschr. i. 800, 3015 Taf. lvi. no. 1728). 


TALMUD 


* TAL/MUD. [PHARISEES, iii. 2472 f., and 
note 6; SCRIBES, p. 2867, and note 0.} 


TAL’SAS (Saddas; [Vat. Sar@us; Wechel 
Tarcds:}) Thalsas). EvLAsau (1 Esdr. ix. 22) 


TA’MAH (Tan [prob. laughter]: @nud; 
[Vat.] FA. Hua@: Thema). The children of ‘Ta- 
mah, or THAMAH (Ezr. ii. 53), were among the 
Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Neh. vii. 
55). 


TAMAR (Oh) = “palm-tree”). The 

name of three women remarkable in the history of 
Israel. 
lL. (@duap: Thamar.) The wife successively of 
the two sons of Judah, Er and ONAN (Gen. xxxviii. 
6-30). Her importance in the sacred narrative 
depends on the great anxiety to keep up the lineage 
of Judah. It seemed as if the family were on the 
point of extinction. ER and ONAN had succes- 
sively perished suddenly. Judah's wife Bathshuah 
died ; and there only remained a child Shelah, 
whom Judah was unwilling to trust to the danger- 
ous union, as it appeared, with Tamar, lest he 
should meet with the same fate as his brothers. 
That he should, however, marry her seems to have 
been reyvarded as part of the fixed law of the tribe, 
whence its incorporation into the Mosaic Law in 
after times (Deut. xxv. 5; Matt. xxii. 24); and, as 
such, Tamar was determined not to let the oppor- 
tunity escape throngh Judah's parental anxiety. 
Accordingly she resorted to the desperate expedient 
of entrapping the father himself into the union 
which he feared for his son. He, on the firat emer- 
gence from his mourning for his wife, went to one 
of the festivals often mentioned in Jewish history as 
attendant on sheep-shearing. He wore on his fin- 
ger the ring of his chieftainship; he carried his staff 
in his hand; he wore a collar or necklace round his 
neck. He was encountered by a veiled woman 
on the road leading to Timnath, the future birth- 
place of Samson, amongst the hills of Dan. He 
took her for one of the unfortunate women who 
were consecrated to the impure rites of the Canaan- 
ite worship. [Sopomires.] He promised her, 
as the price of his intercourse, a kid from the flocks 
to which he was yoing, and left as his pledge his 
ornaments and his staff. The kid be sent back by 
his shepherd (LXX.), Hirah of Adullam. The 
woman could nowhere be found. Months after- 
wards it was discovered to be his own daughter-in- 
law Tamar who had thus concealed herself under 
the veil or mantle, which she cast off on her return 
home, where she resumed the seclusion and dress of 
a widow. She was sentenced to be burned alive, 
and was only saved by the discovery, through the 
pledges which Judah had left, that her seducer was 
no less than the chieftain of the tribe. He had the 
magnanimity to recognize that she had been driven 
into this crime by his own neglect of his promise to 
give ber in marriage to his youngest son. ‘She 
hath been more righteous than I... . and he 
knew her again no more" (Gen. xxxviii. 26). ‘The 
fruit of this intercourse were twins, PHAREZ and 
ZARAH, and through Pharez the sacred line was 
continued. Hence the prominence given to ‘Tamar 
in the nuptial benediction of the tribe of Judah 
(Ruth iv. 12), and in the genealogy of our Lord 
(Matt. i. 3). 

The story is important (1) as showing the sig- 
nificance, from early times, attached to the contin- 
uance of the line of Judah; (2) as a glimpse into 
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the rough manners of the patriarchal time; (3) as 
the germ of a famous Mosaic law. 

2. (Onuap; Alex. @apuap [exc. 1 Chr. Onuap); 
Joseph. @ayapa: Thamar.) Daughter of David 
and Maachah the Geshurite princess, and thus sis- 
ter of Absalom (2 Sam. xiii. 1-32; 1 Chr. iii. 9; 
Joseph. Ant. vii. 8, § 1). She and her brother 
were alike remarkable for their extraordinary beauty. 
Her name (‘‘ Palm-tree'’) may have been given 
her on this account. This fatal beauty inspired a 
frantic passion in her half-brother Amnon, the eld- 
eat son of David by Ahinoam. He wasted away 
from the feeling that it was impossible to gratify 
his desire, ‘ for she was a virgin ’’— the narrative 
leaves it uncertain whether from a scruple on his 
part, or from the seclusion in which in her unmar- 
ried state she was kept. Morning by morning, as 
he received the visita of his friend JoNADAB, he is 
paler and thinner (Joseph. Ant. vii. 8,§ 1). Jona- 
dab discovers the cause, and suggests to him the 
means of accomplishing his wicked purpose. He 
was to feign sickness. The king, who appears to 
have entertained a considerable affection, almost 
awe, for him, as the eldest son (2 Sam. xiii. 5, 21: 
LXX.), came to visit him; and Amnon entreated 
the presence of Tamar, on the pretext that she 
alone could give him food that he would eat. What 
follows is curious, as showing the simplicity of the 
royal life. It would almost seem that ‘Tamar was 
supposed to have a peculiar art of baking palatable 
cakes. She came to his house (for each prince ap- 
pears to have had a separate establishment), took 
the dough and kneaded it, and then in his presence 
(for this was to be a part of his fancy, as though 
there were something exquisite in the manner of 
her performing the work) kneaded it a second time 
into the form of cakes. The name given to these 
cakes (lebibah), * heart-cakes,"’ has been variously 
explained: “hollow cakes’? — “cakes with some 
stimulating spices ”’ (like our word cordial) — cakes 
in the shape of a heart (like the Moravian gerihrte 
Herzen, Thenius, ad loc.) — cakes “the delight of 
the heart.’? Whatever it be, it implies something 
special and peculiar. She then took the pan, in 
which they had been baked, and poured them all 
out in a heap before the prince. This operation 
seems to have gone on in an outer room, on which 
Amuon’s bedchamber opened. He caused his at- 
tendants to retire — called her to the inner room 
and there accomplished his design. In her touch- 
ing remonstrance two points are remarkable. First, 
the expression of the infamy of such a crime “in 
Israel,” implying the loftier standard of morals 
that prevailed, as compared with other countries at 
that time; and, secondly, the belief that even this 
standard might be overborne lawfully by royal au- 
thority — Speak to the king, for he will not with- 
hold me from thee.” This expression has led to 
much needless explanation, from its contradiction to 
Lev. xviii. 9, xx. 17; Deut. xxvii. 22: as, ¢& g., 
that, her mother Maachah not being a Jeweas, 
there was no proper leval relationship between her 
and Amnon; or that she was ignorant of the law; 
or that the Mosaic laws were not then in existence. 
(Thenius, ad luc.) It is enough to suppose, what 
evidently her whole speech implies, that the king 
had a dispensing power, which was conceived to 
cover even extreme cases. 


The brutal hatred of Amnon succeeding to his 
brutal passion, and the indignation of Tamar at 
his barbarous insult, even surpassing her indigna- 
tion at his shameful outrage, are pathetically and 
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graphically told, and in the narrative another 
glimpse is given us of the manners of the royal 
household. The unmarried princesses, it seems, 
were distinguished by robes or gowns with sleeves 
(so the LXX., Josephus, ete., take the word trans- 
lated in the A. V. “divers colors'’). Such was 
the dress worn by Tamar on the present occasion, 
and when the guard at Amnon's door had thrust 
her out and closed the door after her to prevent her 
return, she, in her agony, snatched handfuls of 
ashes from the ground and threw them on her hair, 
then tore off her royal sleeves, and clasped her bare 
hands upon her head, and rushed to and fro through 
the streets screaming aloud. In this state she en- 
countered her brother Absalom, who took her to 
his house, where she remained as if in a state of 
widowhood. The king was afraid or unwilling to 
interfere with the heir to the throne, but she was 
avenged by Absalom, as Dinah had been by Simeon 
and Levi, and out of that vengeance grew the series 
of calamities which darketied the close of David's 
reiyn. 

The story of Tamar, revolting as it is, has the 
interest of revealing to us the interior of the royal 
household beyond that of any other incident of 
those times. (1.) The establishments of the princes. 
(2.) The simplicity of the royal employments. (3.) 
The dress of the princesses. (4.) The relation of 
the king to the princes and to the law. 

3. (@nudp: Alex. @ayap: Thamar.) Daughter 
of Absalom, called probably after her beautiful aunt, 
and inheriting the beauty of both aunt and father 
(2 Sam. xiv. 27). She was the sole survivor of the 
house of Absalom; and ultimately, by her mar- 
riage with Uriah of Gibeah, became the mother of 
Maachah, the future queen of Judah, or wife of 
Abijah (1 K. xv. 2), Maachah being called after 
her great-grandmother, as ‘Tamar after her aunt. 

A. P. S. 


TA’/MAR a3) [ pulm-tree]: @amdy@ in 
both MSS.: Thamar). A spot on the south- 
eastern frontier of Judah, named in Ez. xlvii. 19, 
xlviii. 28 only, evidently called from a palm-tree. 
If not Hazazon Tamar, the old name of En-gedi, it 
may be a place called Thamar in the Onumasticun 
(“ Hazazon Tamar’’), a day’s journey south of 
Hebron. The Peutinger Tables give Thamar in the 
same direction, and Robinson (dl. Res. ii. 198, 201) 
identifies the place with the ruins of an old fortress 
at Kurnub. De Saulcy (Nurr. i. ch. 7) endeavors 
to establish a connection between Tamar and the 
Kalaat embarrheg, at the mouth of the ravine of 
that name on the S. W. side of the Dead Sea, on 
the ground (amongst others) that the names are 


similar. But this, to say the least, is more than | 


doubtful. A. P. S. 


TAMMUZ (TDF [see below]: 8 @au- 
povg: Adonis). [Fz viii. 14.) Properly “the 
Tammuz," the article indicating that at some time 
or other the word had een regarded as an appel- 
lative, though at the time of its occurrence and 
subsequently it may have been applied as a proper 
name. As it is found once only in the O. T., and 
then in a passage of extreme obscurity, it is not 
surprising that many conjectures have been formed 
concerning it; and as none of the opinions which 
_ have been expressed rise above the importance of 





@ Fz. xivii. 19 contains an instance of the double 


translation not infrequent {n the present text of the | (‘yprus. 


LXX., ard @aipay wai Powvicavos, 
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conjecture, it will be the ohject of this article to set 
them forth as clearly as possible, and to give at 
least a history of what has been said upon the 
subject. 

In the sixth year of the captivity of Jehoiachin, 
in the sixth month, and on the fifth day of the 
month, the prophet Ezekiel, as he sat in his house 
surrounded by the elders of Judah, was transported 
in spirit to the far distant Temple at Jerusalem. 
The hand of the Lord God was upon him. and led 
him ‘to the door of the gate of the house of Je 
hovah, which was towards the north; and hebold 
there the women sitting, weeping for the Tammuz.” 
Some translate the last clause causing the Tam- 
muz to weep,’ and the influence which this ren- 
dering has upon the interpretation will be seen 


hereafter. If TOI be a regularly formed Hebrew 
word, it must be derived either from a root TD) 
or TIF) (comp. the forms FADN, JAD), which 


is not known to exist. ‘To remedy this defect Fiirst 
(Handod. 8. v.) invents a root to which he gives 
the signification “ to be strong, mighty, victorious,” 
and transitively, to overpower, annihilate."’ It is 
to be regretted that this lexicographer cannot be 
contented to confess his ignorance of what is un- 
known. Roediger (in Gesen. Thes. 8. v.) suggests 


the derivation from a root, ODI) = TI; accord- 


ing to which TAL) is a contraction of THM, 
and signifies a melting away, dissolution, departure, 
and so the dganouds ‘Adévidos, or disappearance 
of Adonis, which was mourned by the Pheenician 
women, and after them by the Greeks. But the 
etymology is unsound, and is evidently contrived 
80 as to connect the name Tammuz with the gen- 
eral tradition regarding it. 

The ancient versions supply us with no help. 
The LXX., the Targum of Jonathan Ben Uzziel. 
the Peshito Syriac, and the Arabic in Walton's 
Polyglot, merely reproduce the Hebrew word. The 
Vulyate alone gives Adonis as a modern equivalent, 
and this rendering has been eagerly adopted by 
subsequent coninentators, with but few exceptions. 
It is at least as old, therefore, as -lerome, aud the 
fact of his having adopted it shows that it must 
have embodied the most credible tradition. In his 
note upon the passage he adds that since. accurd- 
ing to the Gentile fable, Adonis had been slain in 
the month of June, the Syrians give the name of 
Tammuz to this month, when they celebrate to hin 
an anniversary solemnity, in which he is lamented 
by the women as dead, and afterwards coming to 
life again is celebrated with songs and praises. [n 
another passage (ad Paulinum, Op. i. p. 102, ed. 
Basil. 1565) he laments that Bethlehem was over- 
shadowed by a grove of Tammuz, that is, of Adonis, 
and that «in the cave where the infant Christ once 
cried, the lover of Venus was bewailed.””. Cyril of 
Alexandria (in Oseam, Op. iii. 79, ed. Paris, 1638), 
and Theodoret (in zech.), give the same explana- 
tion, and are followed by the author of the Chronicon 
Paschale. The only exception to this uniformity 
is in the Syriac translation of Melito's Apology, 


‘edited by Dr. Cureton in his Spreileqium Syriacum, 


The date of the translation is unknown; the original 
if genuine must belong to the second century. The 


following is a literal rendering of the Syriac: “ The 


sons of Pheenicia worshipped Balthi, the queen of 
For she loved ‘lamuzo, the son of Cuthar, 
the king of the Phenicians, and forsook ber king- 
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dom, and came and dwelt in Gebal, a fortress of 
the Phoenicians. And at that time she made all 
the villayes * subject to Cuthar the king. For be- 
fure Tamuzo she had loved Ares, and committed 
adultery with him, and Hephestus her husband 
caught her, and was jealous of her. And he (i. e. 
Ares) came and slew Taniuzo on Lebanon while he 
made a hunting among the wild boars.o And from 
that time Balthi remained in Gebal, and died in 
the city of Aphaca, where Tamuzo was buried ”’ 
(p. 25 of the Syriac text). We have here very 
clearly the Greek legend of Adonis reproduced with 
a simple change of name. Whether this change 
is due to the translator, as is not improbable, or 
whether he found * Tammuz”’ in the original of 
Melito, it is impossible'to say. Be this as it may, 
the tradition embodied in the passage quoted is 
probably as valuable as that in the same author 
which regards Serapis as the deification of Joseph. 
The Syriac lexicoyrapher Bar Bahlul (10th cent.) 
gives the legend as it had come down to his time. 
‘- Tomuzo was, as they say, a hunter shepherd and 
chaser of wild beasts; who when Belathi loved him 
twok her away from her husband. And when her 
husband went forth to seek her Tomuzo slew him. 
And with regard to Tomuzo also, there met him 
in the desert a wild boar and slew him. And his 
father made for him a great lamentation and weep- 
ing in the month Tomuz: and Belathi his wife, 
she too made a lamentation and mourning over 
him. And this tradition was handed down among 
the heathen people during her lifetime and after 
her death. which same tradition the Jews received 
with the rest of the evil festivals of the people, and 
in that month Tomuz used to make for him a 
great feast. Tomuz also is the name of one of the 
months of the Syrians.’’¢ In the next century the 
legend assumes for the first time a diferent form 
in the hands of a Rabbinical commentator. Rabbi 
Solomon Isaaki (Rashi) has the following note on 
the passage in [zekiel. ‘*An image which the 
women made hot in the inside, and its eyes were 
of lead, and they melted by reason of the heat of 
the burning, and it seemed as if it wept; and they 
(the women) said, He asketh for offerings. Tam- 


muz is a word signifying burning, as YT Sy 
FIN? TYC] (Dan. iii. 19), and TTS NAAN 


TTS (ibid. ver. 22)."" And instead of render- 
ing “weeping for the Tammuz,” he gives, what 
appears to be the equivalent in French, * faisantes 
pleurer I'échauffé."" It is clear, therefore, that 
Kashi regards Tammuz as an appellative, derived 


from the Chaldee root NTN, dzd, “to make hot.” 
It is equally clear that his etymology cannot be 
defended for an instant. In the 12th century 
(A. D. 1161), Solomon ben Abraham Parchon in 
his Lexicon, compiled at Salerno from the works of 
Jehuda Chayug and Abulwalid Merwan ben Gan- 
nach, has the following observations upon Tammuz. 
‘¢It is the likeness of a reptile which they make 
upon the water, and the water is collected in it 
and flows through its holes, and it seems as if it 
wept. But the month called Tammuz is Persian, 
and so are all our months; none of them is from 





@ Not * Cyprians,” as Dr. Cureton translates. 

& Dr. Cureton’s emendation of this corrupt passage 
geems the only one which can be adopted. 

€ In this translation I have followed the MS. of Bar 
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the sacred tongue, though they are written in the 
Scripture they are Persian; but in the sacred tongue 
the first month, the second month,"’ etc. At the 
close of this century we meet for the first time with 
an entirely new tradition repeated by R. David 
Kimchi, both in his Lexicon and in his Com- 
mentary, from the Moreh Nebuchim of Maimonides. 
‘In the month Tammuz they made a feast of an 
idol, and the women came to gladden him; and 
some say that by crafty means they caused the water 
to come into the eyes of the idol which is called 
Tammuz, and it wept, as if it asked them to worship 
it. And some interpret Tammuz ‘ the burnt one,’ 
as if from Dan. iii. 19 (see above), 2. e. they wept 
over him because he was burnt; for they used to 
burn their sons and their daughters in the fire, and 
the women used to weep over them. . .. But the 
Rab, the wise, the great, our Rabbi Moshe bar 
Maimon, of blessed memory, has written, that it is 
found written in one of the ancient idolatrous books, 
that there was a man of the idolatrous prophets, 
and his name was Tammuz. And he called to a 
certain king and commanded him to serve the 
seven planets and the twelve signs. And that king 
put him to a violent death, and on the night of his 
death there were gathered together all the images 
from the ends of the earth to the temple of Babel, 
to the golden image which was the image of the 
sun. Now this image was suspended between 
heaven and earth, and it fell down in the midst of 
the temple, and the images likewise (fell down) 
round about it, and it told them what had befallen 
Tammuz the prophet. And the images all of them 
wept and lamented all the night; and, as it came 
to pass, in the morning all the images flew away 
to their own temples in the ends of the earth. And 
this was to them for an everlasting statute; at the 
beginning of the first day of the month Tammuz 
each year they lamented and wept over Taminuz. 
And some interpret Tammuz as the name of an 
animal, for they used to worship an image which 


‘they had, and the Targum of (the passage) 12D) 
OMNIS OMS (le xxiv. 1) ie JOVI 
pornria TTA, But in most copies JST 


is written with two vaws.’’ The book of the an- 
cient idolaters from which Maimonides quotes, is 
the now celebrated work on the Agriculture of the 
Nabatheans, to which reference will be made here- 
after. Ben Melech gives no help, and Abendana 
merely quotes the explanations given by Rashi and 
Kinichi. 

The tradition recorded by Jerome, which identi- 
fies Tammuz with Adonis, has been followed by 
most subsequent commentators: among others by 
Vatablus, Castellio, Cornelius a Lapide, Osiander, 
Caspar Sanctius, Lavater, Villalpandus, Selden, 
Simonis, Calmet, and, in later times by J. D. 
Michaelis, Gesenius, Ben Zeb, Rosenmiiller, Maurer, 
Ewald, Havernick, Hitzig, and Movers. Luther 
and others regarded Tammuz as a name of Bacchus. 
That Tammuz was the Egyptian Osiris, and that 
his worship was introduced to Jerusalem from 
Fgvpt, was held by Calvin, Piscator, Junius, 
Leusden, and Pfeiffer. This view depends chiefly 
upon a false etymology proposed by Kircher, which 


Bahblul in the Cambridge University Library, the read- 
ings of which seem preferable in many respects to those 
in the extract furnished by Bernstein to Chwolsoha 
(Die Ssadier, etc. ik. 206). 
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connects the word Tammuz with the Coptic tamut, 
to hide, and so makes it signify the hidden or con- 
cealed one; and therefore Osiris, the Egyptian king 
slain by Typho, whose loss was commanded by Isis 
to be yearly lamented in Eyypt. The women weep- 
ing for Tammuz are in this case, according to 
Junius, the priestesses of Isis. The Egyptian origin 
of the name Tammuz has also been detended by a 
reference to the god Amuz, mentioned by Plutarch 
and Herodotus, who is identical with Osiris. There 
is good reason, however, to believe that Amuz is a 
mistake for Amun. That something corresponding 
to ‘Tammuz is found in Egyptian proper names, as 
they appear in Greek, cannot be denied. Tayos, 
an Egyptian, appears in Thucydides (viii. 31) as a 
Persian officer, in Xenophon (Anad. i. 4, § 2) as 
apn adiniral. The Egyptian pilot who heard the 
mysterious voice bidding him proclaim, ** Great Pan 
is dead,'’ wasvcalled @auovs (Vlutarch, De Defect. 
Orac. 17). The names of the Eyyptian kings, 
Govupwors, TEOpwors, and Ox@ors, mentioned by 
Manetho (Jos. c. Ap. i. 14, 15), have in turn been 
compared with Tammuz; but unless some more 
certain evidence be brought forward than is found 
in these apparent reseiublances, there is little reason 
to couclude that the worship of Tammuz was of 
Egyptian origin. 

It seems perfectly clear, from what has been said, 
that the name ‘Tammuz attords no clew to the 
identification of the deity whom it designated. The 
slight hint given by the prophet of the nature of 
the worship and worshippers of Tammuz has been 
sufficient to connect them with the yearly mourn- 
ing for Adonis by the Syrian dainsels. Beyond 
this we can attach no especial weight to the expla- 
nation of Jerome. It is a conjecture and nothing 
more, and does not appear to represent any tradi- 
tion. All that can be said therefore is that it is 
not impossible that Tanimuz may be a name of 
Adonis the sun-od, but that there is nothing to 
prove it. The town of Byblos in Phoenicia was the 
headquarters of the Adonis-worship.4 ‘The feast in 
his honor was celebrated each year in the temple of 
Aphrodite on the Lebanon? (Lucian, De Ded Syra, 
§ 6), with rites partly sorrowful, partly jovful. 
The Emperor Julian was present at Antioch when 
the same festival was held (Aimm. Mare, xxii. 9, 
§ 13). It lasted seven days (Amm. Marc. xx. 1), 
the period of mourning among the Jews (Ecclus. 
xxii. 12; Gen. 1 10; 1 Sam. xxxi. 13; Jud. xvi. 
24}, the Egyptians (Heliodor. A“. vii. 11), and 
the Svrians (Lucian, De Ded Syrd, § 52), and be- 
gan with the disappearance (a4gaviouds) of Adonis. 
Then followed the search ((nrnots) made by the 
women after him. His body was represented by a 
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peots) was the commencement of a wake, accompa- 
nied by all the usayes which in the East attend 
such a ceremony — prostitution, cutting off the hair 
(comp. Lev. xix. 28, 29, xxi. 5; Deut. xiv. 1), cut- 
ting the breast with knives (Jer. xvi. 6), and play- 
ing on pipes (comp. Matt. ix. 23). The image of 
Adonis was then washed and anointed with spices, 
placed in a coffin on a bier, and the wound made 
by the boar was shown on the figure. The people 
sat on the ground round the bier, with their clothes 
rent (comp. £p. of Jer. .31, 32 [or Bar. vi. 31, 
32)), and the women howled and cried aloud. The 
whole terminated with a sacrifice for the dead, and 
the burial of the figure of Adonis (see Movers, P/é- 
nizier, i.c. 7). According to Lucian, some of the 
inhabitants of Byblos maintained that the Egyp- 
tian Osiris was buried among them, and that the 
mourning and orgies were in honor of him, and 
not of Adonis (De Ded Syrd, §7). This is in ae- 
cordance with the legend of Osiris as told by Plu- 
tarch (De /s. et Os.). Lucian further relates that, 
on the same day on which the women of Bytlos 
every year mourned for Adonis, the inhabitants of 
Alexandria sent them a letter, inclosed in a vessel 
which was wrapped in rushes or papyrus, announ- 
cing that Adonis was found. The vessel was cast 
into the sea, and carried by the current to Byblos 
(Procopius on Is. xviii.). It is called by Lucian 
BuBAlyny Kedaadrty, and is ssid to have traversed 
the distance between Alexandria and Byblos in seven 
days. Another marvel related by the same narra- 
tor is that of the river Adonis (Nahr Jbrahim), 
which flows down from the Lebanon, and once a 
year was tinged with blood, which, according to the 
Jegend, came from the wounds of Adonis (comp. 
Milton, P. Z. i. 460); but a rationalist of Byblos 
gave him a different explanation, how that the soil 
of the Lebanon was naturally very red-colored, and 
was carried down into the river by violent winds, 
and so gave a bloody tinge to the water; and to 
this day, says Mr. Porter (//and6. p. 187), * after 
every storm that breaks upon the brow of Lebanon, 
the Adonis still ‘runs purple to the sea.” The 
rushing waters tear from the banks red soil enough 
to give them a ruddy tinge, which poetical fancy, 
aided by popular credulity, converted into the blood 
of ‘Thammuz.”’ 

The time at which these rites of Adonis were 
celebrated is a subject of much dispute. It is not 
so important with regard to the passage in Ezekiel, 
for there does not appear to be any reason for sup- 
posing that the time of the prophet’s vision was 
coincident with the time at which Tammuz was 
worshipped. Movers, who maintained the contrary, 
endeavored to prove that the celebration was in the 


wooden image placed in the so-called + yardens of; late autumn, the end of the Syrian year, and cor- 


Adonis’ (A&Sa&vid0s xj7o1), Which were earthen- 
ware vessels filled with mould, and planted with 
wheat, barley, lettuce, and fennel. ‘They were ex- 
posed by the women to the heat of the sun, at the 
house-doors or in the « porches of Adonis; ’’ and 
the withering of the plants was regarded as symbol- 
ical of the slaughter of the youth by the fire-god 
Mars. In one of these gardens Adonis was found 
again, whence the fable says he was slain by the 
boar in the lettuce (a4gakn = Aphaca?), and was 
there found by Aphrodite. The finding again (¢8- 





a There was a temple at Amathus, in Cyprus, 
shared by Adonis and Aphrodite (Paus. ix. 41, § 2); 
and the worship of Adonis is said to have come from 
Cyprus to Athens in the time of the Persian War. 


och when the Emperor Julian entered the city. 


responded with the time of the autunnal equinox. 
He relies chiefly for his conclusion on the account 
given by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxii. 9, § 13) of 
the feast of Adonis, which was being held at Anti- 
It 
is clear, from a letter of the emperor's (Ap. Jul 
52), that he was in Antioch before the first of Au- 
gust, and his entry may therefore have taken place 


fin July, the Tammuz of the Syrian year. This 
time agrees moreover with the explanation of the 


symbolical meaning of the rites given by Ammia- 
nus Marcellinus (xxii. 9, § 15), that they were a 
token of the fruits cut down in their prime. Now 





b Said to have been founded by Kinyras, the re 
puted father of Adonis. 
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at Aleppo (Russell, Aleppo, i. 72) the harvest is all 
over before the end of June, and we may fairly con- 
clude that the same was the case at Antioch. Add 


to this that in Hebrew astronomical works IDI 


TION, téktiphath Tammiz, is the “summer sol- 


stice,*’ and it seems more reasonable to conclude 
that the Adonis feast of the Pheenicians and Syr- 
ians was celebrated rather as the summer solstice 
than as the autuinnal equinox. At this time the 
sun begins to descend among the wintry signs (Ken- 
rick, Phenicia, p. 310). 

The identification of Tammuz with an idolatrous 
prophet, which has already been given in a quotu- 
tion from Maimonides, who himself quotes from the 
" Agriculture of the Naubuatheans, has been recently 
revived by Professor Chwolsohn of St. Petersburg 
(Ueber Tammuz, ete. 1860). An Arab writer of 
the 10th century, En-Nedim, in his book called 
Fihrist el- Ulim, says (quoting from Abi Sa‘id 
Wahb ben Ibrahim) that in the middle of the 
month Tammuz a feast is held in honor of the god 
Ta’iz. The women bewailed him because his lord 
slew him and ground his bones in a mill, and scat- 
tered them to the winds. In consequence of this 
the women ate nothing during the feast that had 
been ground ina mill (Chwolsohn, Die Ssaher, etc. 
ii. 27). Professor Chwolsohn regards Ta-'iz as a 
corruption of Tammuz; but the most important 
passage in his eyes is from the old Babylonian book 
called the Agriculture of the Nabatheans, to which 
he attributes a fabulous antiquity. It was written, 
he maintains, by one Qiit'ami, towards the end of 
the 14th century B. c., and was translated into 
Arabic by a descendant of the ancient Chaldeans, 
whose name was Ibn Washiyyah. As Professor 
Chwolsohn's theory has been strongly attacked, and 
as the chief materials upon which it is founded are 
not yet before the public, it would be equally prem- 
ature to take him as an authority, or to pronounce 
positively against his hypothesis, though, judging 
from present evidence, the writer of this article is 
more than skeptical as to ita truth. Qut ami then, 
in that dim antiquity from which he speaks to us, 
tells the same story of the prophet Tammuz as has 
already been given in the quotation from Kimchi. 
It was read in the temples after prayers, to an au- 
dience who wept and wailed; and so great was the 
magic influence of the tale that Qat’ami himself, 
though incredulous of its truth, was unable to re- 
strain his tears. <A part, he thought, might be 
true, but it referred to an event so far removed by 
time from the age in which he lived that he was 
* compelled to be skeptical on many points. His 
translator, Ibn Washiyyah, adds that Tammuz be- 
longed neither to the Chaldzans nor to the Ca- 
naanites, nor to the Hebrews, nor to the Assyrians, 
but to the ancient people of Janban. ‘This last, 
Chwolsohn conjectures, may be the Shemitic name 
given to the gigantic Cushite aborigines of Chal- 
dea, whom the Shemitic Nabathzans found when 
they first came into the country, and from whom 
they adopted certain elements of their worship. 
Thus Tammiz, or Tammizi, belongs to a religious 
epoch in Babylonia which preceded the Shemitic 
(Chwolaohn, UVeberreste d. Altbabyl. Lit. p. 19). 
Ibn Washiyyah says moreover that all the Sabians 
of his time, both those of Babylonia and of Harran, 
wept and wailed for Tammuz in the month which 
was named after him, but that none of them pre- 
served any tradition of the origin of the worship. 
This fact alone appears to militate strongly against 
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the truth of [bn Washiyyah's story as to the man- 
ner in which he discovered the works he professed 
to translate. It has been due to Professor Chwol- 
sohn’s reputation to give in brief the substance of 
his explanation of Tammuz; but it must be con- 
fessed that he throws little light upon the obscu- 
rity of the subject. 

In the Targum of Jonathan on Gen. viii. 5, 
‘the tenth month” is translated “the month 
Tammuz." According to Castell (Lex. Hept.), 
tamuz is used in Arabic to denote “the heat of 
summer;” and Tamuzi is the name given to the 
Pharaoh who cruelly treated the Israelites. 

W. A. W. 


TA’NACH (IPH [perh. castle, Dietr.]: 4 
Tavax; Alex. 1 @aavay: Thanach). A slight 
variation, in the vowel-poiuts alone, of the name 
TAANACH. It occurs in Josh. xxi. 25 only. G. 

TANHU’METH (MOran [comfort]: @ay- 
aud0, Gavaeudd; [Vat. Oaveuad, @avacuasd;] 
Alex. @aveuxavy in 2 K.: Thanehumeth). The fa- 
ther of Serainh in the time of Gedaliah (2 K. xxv. 
23; Jer. xl. 8). In the former passage he is called 
“the Netophathite,”’ but a reference to the parallel 
narrative of Jeremiah will show that some words 
have dropped out of the text. 


TA/NIS (Tdvis), Jud. i. 10. [ZoAnN.] 


* TANNER. This was Simon's occupation 
with whom Peter lodged at Joppa at the time of 
his vision on the house-top, and of the arrival of 
the messengers from Cornelius (Acts x. 5). He is 
termed Bupoevs, for which the more descriptive 
equivalent is Bupaodéyns (from Bupa, @ skin, and 
Béyw, to soficn, muke supe): while oxurodéyns 
(from oxvros, @ dressed hide) designates the oper- 
ation with reference to its result or product. 
Among the Jews, as well as the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, the tanning process included the removal of 
the hair of the skins, and also the making of the 
skins smooth and sott. (For the manipulations of 
the art and the depilatory astringents used, see es- 
pecially Walch's Dissertationes in Acta Apostolo- 
rum, ii. 91-128.) Skins tanned and dyed were 
used for covering the ‘Tabernacle (Itx. xxv. 5, xxvi. 
14). [BapGerR.) The occupation of the tanner 
was in ill-repute among all the ancient nations, es- 
pecially the Jews. The Jews considered the enter- 
ing into this business and concealing the fact betore 
marriage, or the entering into it after marriage, a 
sufficient cause for divorce. It was also one of the 
few interdicted trades from which they held that no 
one could be taken for the oftice of high-priest or 
king. For other reasons as well as the disrepute of 
the business, tanners were required to live, or at 
least to carry on their work, outside of the cities. 
The Greeks and Romans made it a law that they 
should remove their houses and workshops out of 
the towns, and establish themselves near streams or 
other bodies of water. ‘ Apud veteres coriarii ple- 
rumque extra urbes, prope flumina, officinas et 
domos suas habuerant, non solum ob mortua ani- 
malia, quorum usum ipsa eorum opiticii ratio ef- 
flayitabat; sed etiam ob foetidos in eorum officinis 
et wdibus odores et sordes; tuin vero, quod aqua 
hi, coria preeparantes, nullo fere pacto carere pote- 
rant’? (Walch). Yet such restrictions, from the 
nature of the case, would be more or less severe in 
different places, and in the same place be enforced 
or relaxed very much as a variable public feeling 
might dictate. Generally in the East at present 
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“such establishments are removed to a distance be- | which, when connected with the Enam that fol- 
yond the walls, because they are offensive as well as! lows it in the list, recalls the Puthuch-enayim of 


prejudicial to health ” (Thomson, Land and Book, 
ii. 281). Yet even at Jerusalem a tannery is toler- 
ated, near the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, a 
nuisance and offense to all the neighborhoud (Tobler, 
Denkwirdigkeiten des Jerus. p. 242). Peter in 
being the guest of Simon may have been less scru- 
pulous than most of the Jews. According to the 
Talmud the house of a tanner was considered like 
that of a heathen. It has been suggested that as 
both the host and the guest bore the name of Simon 
they may have been related to each other, and that 
Peter acted the more freely on that account. It 
certainly was not this relationship that brought 
Peter to Joppa trom Lydda, but information of the 
death of Dorcas (Acts ix. 38). The two places 
(now Jaffa and Lid) are within sight of each other. 
The house of Simon was “by the sea-side ”’ 
(Acts x. 6), and though Peter is said to have dwelt 
with him “in Joppa " (Acts ix. 43), we may under- 
stand this expression of the suburbs as well as of 
the town itself. Stanley seriously thinks that the 
house at Jaffa now shown as Simon's may occupy 
the original site. It is close on the sea-shore; 
the waves beat against the low wall. In the court- 
yard is a spring of fresh water, such as must always 
have been needed for the purposes of tanning. . . . 
There is a tradition which describes the premises 
to have been long employed as a tannery" (Sin. 
and Pal. p. 269). Sepp suggests with more prob- 
ability that it may have been further out of the 
town, though at no very great distance from it, 
near the mouth of a brook where there are now 
four tanneries still in operation (Jerus. u. das heil. 
Land, i. 11). H. 


TA’PHATH (FIDO [drop, ornament]: Te- 
40; Alex. Tagara: Tupheth). The daughter of 
Solomon, who was warried to Ben-Abinadab, one 
of the king’s twelve commissariat otticers (1 K. iv. 
11). 

* TAPH’NES (Tagvds), Jud. i. 9. 
PANIES. } 

TA’PHON (7 Tegav; Joseph. Toxda or To- 
xgav2: Thopo; Syr. Tefos). One of the cities in 
Judaa fortified by Bacchides (1 Macc. ix. 50). It 
is probably the BETH-TAPPUAH of the Old Test. 
which lay near Hebron. The form given by Jose- 
phus suzvests Tekva, but Grimm (Axeg. Hand- 
buch) has pointed out that his equivalent for that 
name is @exwe; and there is besides too much 
unanimity among the Versions to allow of its being 
accepted. G. 

TAPPU’AH (MMSF [apple, apple-tree]: (in 
Josh. xii. 17, Tagour, Alex. Oapdou: in xv. 34,] 
LXX. omits in both MSS. [but Comp. Ald. Tag- 

ovd:] Taphhun). 1. A city of Judah, in the 
htt of the Shefelah, or lowland (Josh. xv. 34). 
It is a member of the group which contains Zoreah, 
Zanoah, and Jarmuth; and was therefore no doubt 
situated on the lower slopes of the mountains of 
the N. W. portion of Judah, about 12 miles W. of 
Jerusalem, where these places have all been identi- 
fied with tolerable probability. It is remarkable 
that the name should be omitted in both MSS. of 
the LXX. ‘Ihe Syriac Peshito has Pathuch, 


e 
[Tau- 
H. 


@ It is probable that the , is the sign of the accu- 
sative case. Jericho, Emmaus, and Bethel, in the 
samme paragraph, are cer‘ainly iu the accusative. 


Gen. xxxvili. 14, long a vexed place with the com- 
mentators. [See Ena, i. 732.] Neither Tap- 
puah nor Pathuch have however been encountered. 
This ‘Tappuah must not be confounded either with 
the Beth-Tappuah near Hebron, or with the Land 
of Tappuah in the territory of Ephraim. It is un- 
certain which of the three is named in the list of 
the thirty-one kings in Josh. xii. 

2. (Tdpov, @apéd; Alex. Eppove, GapOw0: 
[Comp. @arqove:] Taphua.) A place on the 
boundary of the “children of Joseph’ (Josh. xvi. 
8, xvii. 8). Its full name was probably En-tap- 
puah (xvii. 7), and it had attached to it a district 
called the Land of Tappuah (xvii. 8). This docu- 
ment is evidently in so imperfect or confused a state 
that it is impossible to ascertain from it the situa- 
tion of the places it names, especially as compara- 
tively few of them have been yet met with on the 
ground. But from the apparent connection he- 
tween Tappuah and the Nachal Kanab, it seems 
natural to look for the former somewhere to the 
S. W. of Nuddus, in the neighborhood of the Wady 
Fatuk, the most likely claimant for the Kanab. 
We must await further investigation in this hith- 
erto unexplored region before attempting to form 
any conclusion. 3. 


TAPPU’AH (MEM [apple]: [Rom. @ur- 
gous; Vat.) Garous; Alex. @appov; (Comp. @a- 
goud:] Taphua). One of the sons of Hebron, of 
the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. it. 43). It is doubtless 
the same as Brrn-Tarruan, now Teffuh, near > 
Hebron; and the meaning of the record is that 
Tappuah was colonized by the men of Hebron. 

G 


TAPPU’AH, THE LAND OF (Y7S 


TRADI [lind of the apple]: Vat. omits; [so also 
Rom. Alex.:] terra Taphuw). A district named 
in the specification of the boundary between Eph- 
raim and Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 8). It apparently 
lay near the torrent Kanah (probably the Wady 
Falak), but the name has not yet been met with 
at all in the central district of Palestine. G. 


TA’RAH (mon [turning or wandering]: 
Tapdé; [Alex. @apaé: Thare,}] Num. xxxiii. 27). 
A desert-station of the Israelites between ‘Tahath 
and Mithcah, not yet identified with any known 
site. H.H. 

TAR’ALAH (AYA (reeling, drunkenness, 
Ges., Fiirst]: @apenaAd; Alex. @apada’ Tharela). 
One of the towns in the allotment of Benjamin 
(Josh. xviii. 27, only). It is named between Irpeel 
and Zelah; but nothing certain is known of the 
position of either of those places, and no name at 
all resembling Taralah has yet been discovered. 
Schwarz’s identification (with “ Thaniel " Daniyd), 
near Lydd, is far-fetched in etymology, and unsuit- 
able as to position; for there is nothing to lead to 
the conclusion that the Benjamitee had extended 
themselves so far to the west when the lists or 
Joshua were drawn up. G. 


TARE’A (YUMA [ fight, First]: @apdy ¢ 
[Vat. @epee;] Alex. @apee: Thuraa). The same 





b The principal valley of the town of Hebroo is 
called Wady Tu//ah (Map to Rosen's paper in Zeisch. 
D. M. G. xii. and p. 481), 


TARES 
as Tahrea, the son of Micah (1 Chr. viii. 35), the 


Hebrew letters S and TT being interchanged, a 
phenomenon of rare occurrence (Gesen. Thes. p. 2). 

TARES ((i(dsia: cizenia). There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the (i(dsia of the parable (Matt. 
xiii. 25) denote the weed called “darnel"’ (Lolium 
temulentum), a widely distributed grass, and the 
only species of the order that has deleterious prop- 
erties. The word used by the Evangelist is an 
Oriental, and not a Greek term. It is the Arabic 

ed 


zawan (yl ), and the zénin (793%?) of the 
Talmud (Buxtorf, Lez. Talm.s. v.). The deri- 


: 
vation of the Arabic word, from 2dn (yy) 


‘* nausea,’ is well suited to the character of the 
plant, the grains of which produce vomiting and 
purging, convulsions, and even death. Volney 
(Trev. ii. 306) experienced the ill effects of eating 
its seeds; and the “ whole of the inmates of the 
Sheffield workhouse were attacked some years ago 


Bearded Darnel. 
with symptoms supposed to be produced by their 


aan goo been accidentally adulterated with 
lolium’’ (Engl Cyc. s. v. Lolium).4 The darnel 
before it comes into ear is very similar in appear- 
ance to wheat; hence the command that the zizania 
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tall green stalks, still called by the Arabe zuwwrdn 
‘s These stalks,’ he continues, “if sown design- 
edly throughout the fields, would be insepurable 
from the wheat, from which, even when growing 
naturally and by chance, they are at first sight 
hardly distinguishable.” See also Thomson (Land 
and Book, p. 420): “The grain is just in the 
proper stage to illustrate the parable. In those 
parts where the grain has headed out, the tares 
have done the same, and then a child cannot mis- 
take them for wheat or barley; but where both are 
less developed, the closest scrutiny will often fail 
to detect them. Even the farmers, who in this 
country generally weed their fields, do not attempt 
to separate the one from the other.”’ The grain- 
growers in Palestine believe that the zuwan is 
merely a degenerate wheat: that in wet seasons 
the wheat turus totares. Dr. Thomson asserts that 
this is their fixed opinion. It is curious tu observe 
the retention of the fallacy through many ages. 
© Wheat and zunin,"’ says Lightfoot (Hor. Hed. on 
Matt. xiii. 25), quoting from the Talmud, “are not 
seeds of different kinds.’’ See also Buxtorf (Lez. 
Taln.a. v. JIN): “ Zizania, species tritici 
degeneris, sic dicti, quod scortando cum 
bono tritico, in pejorem naturam degenerat.’’ 
The Roman writers appear to have enter- 
tained a similar opinion with respect to some 
of the cereals: thus Pliny (H. N. xviii. 17), 
borrowing probably from Theophrastus, asserts 
that “barley will degenerate into the oat.’’ 
The notion that the zizania of the parable 
are merely diseased or degenerate wheat has 
been defended by P. Brederod (see his letter 
to Schultetus in Evercit. Evang. ii. cap. 65), 
and strangely adopted by Trench, who (Nok s 
on the Parables, p. 91, 4th ed.) regards the 
distinction of these two plants to be ‘+a 
falsely assumed fact.’ If the ztzania of the 
parable denote the Lolium temulentum, and 
there cannot be any reasonable doubt about it, 
the plants are certainly distinct, and the L. 
temulentum has as much right to specific 
distinction as any other kind of grass. 

W. H. 


* TARGET. [Arnis, 1.2.6; If. 5.0; 


ARMORY. ] 

TARGUMS. [VeErsions, CHALDEK.] 

TARPELITES, THE (817570: 
Tapgadaio:; Alex. Tup@addaio: Thar- 
phalai). A race of colonists who were planted 
in the cities of Samaria after the captivity of 
the northern kingdom of Israel (Ezr. iv. 9). 
They have not been identified with any cer- 
tainty. Junius and others have found a kind 
of resemblance in name to the Tarpelites in 
the Tapyri (Tawovpol) of Ptolemy (vi. 2, 
§ 6), a tribe of Media who dwelt eastward of Ely- 
mais, but the resemblance is scarcely more than 
apparent. They are called by Strabo Taxupox (xi. 
514, 515, 520, 523). Others, with as little proba- 
bility, have sought to recognize the Tarpelites in the 





should be left to the harvest, lest while men plucked | Tarpetes (Tapwires, Strab. xi. 495), a Mmotic race. 
up the tares “ they should rout up also the wheat | In the Peshito-Syriac the resemblance is greater, for 
with them.” Prof. Stanley, however (S. ¢ P.p.; they are there called Tarpéy;. Fiirst (Handu.) 


426), speaks of women and children picking out 
from the wheat in the cornfields of Samaria the 








a * The (ildvow is described in the Geoponica (ii. 
e. 13) as a plant which * destroys the wheat, and 
when mixed with bread produces blindness in those 

200 


says in no case can Tarpel, the country of the Tar- 
pelites, be the Phoenician 7ripolis. W. A.W. 


who eat it;"? rd Cidamov, 7d Acyduevoy alpa, POeipa 


tow girov, aprois 82 ptyyupden oxoros Tovs écOiovras. 
A. 


Comp. lib. xiv. c. 1, § 5; c. 7, § 3. 
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TAWSHISH (WW [prob. fortress, 
Dietr.]: [generally] @dpoe:s (or Oapois; in Is. 
xxiii. Kapynddév; in Ez. Kapynddvioi, exe. Alex. 
in Ez. xxxviii. 13, Kar Kcndwy LXX. in Is. ii. 16, 
O@ddAacaa:} Tharsis, [in Is. xxiii., Ix., Ixvi., and 
Ez. xxvii. 25, xxxviii. 13, mare; in Kz. xxvii. 12, 
Carthayinenses,) Gen. x. 4). 1. Probably Tar- 
tessus; Gr. Taprnoads. A city and emporium of 
the Pheeniciang in the south of Spain. In psalm 
Ixxii. 10, it seems applied to a large district of 
country; perhapg, to that portion of Spain which 
was known to the Hebrews when that psalm was 
written. And the word may have been likewise 
used in this sense in Gen. x. 4, where Knobel ( Vl- 
kertafel der Genesis, Giessen, 1850, ad foc.) ap- 
plies it to the Tuscans, though he agrees with nearly 
all Biblical critics in regarding it elsewhere as sy- 
nonymous with Tartessus. The etymology is un- 
certain. 

With three exceptions in the book of Chronicles, 
which will be noticed separately (see below, No. 2), 
the following are references to all the passages in 
the Qld Testament, in which the word “ Tarshish *’ 
occurs; commencing with the passage in the book 
of Jonah, which shows that it was accessible from 
Yapho, Yafa, or Joppa, a city of Palestine with a 
well-known harbor on the Mediterranean Sea (Jon. 
i. 3, iv. 2; Gen. x. 43 1 Chr. i. 73 Is. ii. 16, xxiii. 
1, 6, 10, 14, Ix. 9, Ixvi. 19; Jer. x.9; Ez. xxvii. 12, 
25, xxxviii. 13; 1 K. x. 22, xxii. 48 [49]; {in 1 K., 
A. V. THAksHISn;) Ps. xlviii. 7, Ixxii. 10). On 
a review of these passages, it will be seen that not 
one of them furnishes direct proof that Tarshish 
and Tartessus were the same cities. But their 
identity is rendered highly probable by the follow- 
ing circumstances. 1st, There is a very close simi- 
larity of name between them, ‘Tartessus being merely 
Tarshish in the Aramaic form, as was first pointed 
out by Bochart (Phaleg, lib. iii. cap. 7). Thus 
the Hebrew word Ashshur = Assyria, is in the 
Aramaic form Adair, Attir, and in Greek ’Aroupla 
(Strabo, xvi. 1, 2), and 'Arupla (Dion Cass. Ixviii. 
26) — though, as is well known, the ordinary Greek 
form was ‘Agoupla, Again, the Hebrew word 
Bashan, translated in the same form in the A. V. 
of the Old Testament, is Bathan or Buthnan in 
Aramaic, and Baravaia in Greek; whence also Ba- 
tanea in Latin (see Buxtorfii Lericon Chaldaicum 
Talmudicum et Rabbinicum, s. vv.). Moreover, 
there are numerous changes of the same kind in 
common words; such as the Aramaic numeral 8, 
tamnei, which corresponds with the Hebrew word 
shemoneh; and telag, the Aramaic word for 
“ snow,’ which is the same word as the Hebrew 
sheleg (see Gesenius, Thesaurus, p. 1344). And 
it is likely that in some way which cannot now be 
explained, the Greeks received the word “ Tarshish "’ 
from the Phwnicians in a partly Aramaic form, just 
as they received in that fourm many Hebrew letters 
of the alphabet. ‘The last sh of Tarshish ¢ would 
naturally be represented by the double s in the 
Greek ending, as the sound and letter sh was un- 
known to the Greek language. [SHIBBOLETH.] 
2dly, There seems to have been a special relation 
between Tarshish and Tyre, as there was at one 
time between Tartessus and the Phenicians. In 
the 23d chapter of Isaiah, there is something like 


TARSHISH 


@ It is unsafe to lay any stress on Tarseium (Tap- 
oxjcov), Which Stephanus of Byzantium says (s. v.) was 
a city near the Columns of Hercules. Stephanus was 
probably misled by a passage to which he refers in 
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an appeal to Tarshish to assert its independence (see 
the notes of Rosenmiiller, Gesenius, and Ewald, on 
verse 18). And Arrian (De Laped. Alexandra, ii. 
16, § 3) expressly states that Tartessus was founded 
or colonized by the Phenicians, saying, do:vinewy 
xrigua n Taprnoads. It bas been-sugyested that 
this is a mistake on the part of Arrian, because 
Diodorus (xxvi. 14) represents Hamilcar as defeat- 
ing the Iberians and Zurtessians, which has been 
thought to imply that the latter were not Pheni- 
cians. But it is to be remembered that there was s 
river in Hispania Beetica called ‘Tartessus, as well as 
a city of that name (Strabo, ili. 148), and it may 
easily have been the case that tribes which dwelt on 
its banks may have been called Tartessians, and may 
have been mentioned under this name, as defeated 
by Hamilcar. Still, this would be perfectly com- 
patible with the fact, that the Phoenicians estab- 
lished there a factory or settlement called Tartessus, 
which had dominion for a while over the adjacent 
territory. It is to be borne in mind, likewise, that 
Arian, who must be pronounced on the whole to 
be a judicious writer, had access to the writings of 
Menander of Ephesus, who translated some of the 
Tyrian archives into Greek (Joseph. dnd. ix. 14, 
§ 2), and it may be presumed Arrian consulted 
those writings when he undertouk to give some ac- 
count of ‘Tyre, in reference to its celebrated siege 
by Alexander, in connection with which he makes 
his statement respecting Tartessus. 


3dly. The articles which Tarshish is stated by 
the prophet Fzekiel to have supplied to Tyre are 
precisely such as we know through classical writers 
to have been productions of the Spanish Peninsula. 
Ezekiel specities silver, iron, lead, and tin (kz. xxvii. 
12), and in regard to each of these metals as con- 
nected with Spain, there are the following au- 
thorities. As to silver, Diodorus, who (vy. 35) 
speaks of Spain as possessing this metal in the 
greatest abundance and of the greatest beauty 
(axeddy Tt wAcioroy Kal KdAALoTOv), and par- 
ticularly mentions that the Phoenicians made s 
great profit by this metal, and established culonies 
in Spain on its account, at a time when the mode 
of working it was unknown to the natives (comp. 
Aristot. de Mirabil. c. 135, 87). This is confirmed 
by Pliny, who says (//ist. Nat. xxxiii. 31), “ Ar- 
gentum reperitur —in Hispania pulcherrimum; id 
quoque in aterili solo, atque etiam: montibus; '’ and 
he proceeds to say that wherever one vein bas been 
found, another vein is found not far off! With re 
gard to iron and lead, Pliny says, ‘ metallis p/urnén, 
Jerr, seris, argenti, auri tota ferme Hispania 
seatet’’ (Hist. Nat. iii. 4). And as to lead, more 
especially, this is so true even at present, that a 
writer on Mines and Mining in the last edition of 
the Ancyc. Britannica, p. 242, states as follows: 
Spain possesses numerous and valuable lead 
mines. ‘The most important are those of Linares, 
which are situated to the east of Bailen ‘near the 
Sierra Morena. They have been long celebrated, 
and perhaps no known mineral field is naturally 20 
rich in lead as this.’ And, lastly, in regard to 
tin, the trade of Tarshish in this metal is peculiarly 
significant, and taken in conjunction with similarity 
of name and other circumstances already men- 
tioned, is reasonably conclusive as to its identity 





Polybius, iii. 24. The Tapoyiow of Polybius could 
scarcely have been very far from the Pulchrum Pro 
montorium of Carthage. 
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with Tartessus. For even now the countries in 
Europe, or on the shores of the Mediterranean Sea 
where tin is found are very few: and in reference 
to ancient times, it would be ditticult to name any 
such countries except Iberia or Spain, Lusitania, 
which was somewhat less in extent than Portugal, 
and Cornwall in Great Britain. Now if the Phe- 
nicians, for purposes of trade, really made coasting 
voyages on the Atlantic Ocean as far as to Great 
Britain, no emporium was more favorably situated 
for such voyages than Tartessus. If, however, in 
accordance with the views of Sir (3. Cornewall 
Lewis, it is deemed unlikely that Phoenician ships 
made such distant voyages (Histurical Survey of 
the Astronomy of the Ancients, p. 455), it may be 
added, that it is improbable, and not to be admitted 
ag a fact without distinct proof, that nearly 6UU 
years before Christ, when Ezekiel wrote his proph- 
ecy against Tyre, they should have supplied the 
nations on the shores of the Mediterranean witb 
British tin obtained by the mouths of the Khone. 
Diodorus indeed mentions (v. 38), that in his time 
tin was imported into Gaul from Britain, and was 
then conveyed on horseback by traders across Gaul 
to Massilia, and the Roman colony of Narbo. But 
it would be a very different thing to assume that 
this was the case so many centuries earlier, when 
Rome, at that time a small and insignificant town, 
did not possess a foot of land in Gaul; and when, 
according to the received systems of chronology, the 
settlement of Massilia had only just been founded 
by the Phoceans. As countries then from which 
Tarshish was likely to obtain its tin, there remain 
only Lusitania and Spain. And in regard to both 
of these, the evidence of Pliny the Elder at a time 
when they were flourishing provitices of the Roman 
empire, remains on record to show that tin was 
found in each of them (/fist. Nat. xxxiv, 47). After 
mentioning that there were two kinds of lead, 
namely, black lead and white lead, the latter of 
which was called ‘ Cassiterus "" by the Greeks, and 
was fabulously reported to be obtained in islands of 
the Atlantic Sea, Pliny proceeds to say, * Nunc cer- 
tum est in Lusitania gigni, et in Gallecia;’’ and 
he goes on to describe where it is found, and the 
mode of extracting it (compare Pliny himself, iv. 
34, and Diodorus, /. c. as to tin in Spain). It may 
be added that Strabo, on the authority of Posei- 
donius, had made previously a similar statement 
(iii. 147), though fully aware that in his time tin 
was likewise brought to the Mediterranean, through 
Gaul by Massilia, from the supposed Cassiterides or 
Tin Islands. Moreover, as confirming the state- 
ment of Strabo and Pliny, tin mines now actually 
exist in Portugal; both in parts which belonged 
to ancient Lusitania, and in a district which formed 
part of ancient Gallecia.t And it is to be borne in 
mind that Seville on the Guadalquivir, which has 
free communication with the sea, is only about 80 
miles distant from the Portuguese frontier. 
Subsequently, when Tyre: lost its independence, 
the relation between it and Tarshish was probably 
uitered, and for a while, the exhortation of Isaiah 
(xxiii. 10) may have been realized by the inhabitants 
passing through their land, free ds ariver. This 
independence of Tarshish, combined with the over- 
shadowing growth of the Carthaginian power, 
would explain why in after times the learned Jews 
do not seem to have known where ‘Tarshish was. 


@ Namely, in the provinces of Porto, Beira, and 
Bragunzs. Specimens were in the International Ex- 
hibition of 1552. 
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Thus, although in the Septuagint translation of 
the Ventateuch the Hebrew word was as closely 
fullowed as it could be in Greek (@dpeeis, in which 


the @ is merely “1 without a puint, and e is equiv- 
alent to i, according to the pronunciation in modern 
Greek), the Septuagint translators of Isaiah and 
Ezekiel translate the word by “Carthage’’ and 
“the Carthaginians’? ([s. xxiii. 1, 10, 14; Ez. 
xxvil. 12, xxxviii. 13); and in the Targum of the 
book of Kings and of Jeremiah, it is translated 
« Africa,” as is pointed out by Gesenius (1 K. xxii. 
48; Jer. x. 9). In one passage of the Septuagint 
(Is. ii. 16), and in others of the Targuin, the word 
is translated sea; which receives apparently some 
countenance from Jerome, in a note on Is. ii. 16, 
wherein he states that the Hebrews believe that 
Tharsis is the name of the sea in their own lan- 
guage. And Josephus, misled, apparently, by the 
Septuagint translation of the Pentateuch, which he 
misinterpreted, regarded Tharsis as Tarsus in Cilicia 
(Ant. i. 6, § 1), in which be was fullowed by other 
Jews, and (using Tarsus in the sense of all Cilicia) 
by one learned writer in modern times. See Hart- 
mann's Aufkidrungen dber Asien, vol. i. p. 69, as 
quoted by Winer, s. v. 

It tallies with the ignorance of the Jews respect- 
ing Tarsbish, and helps to account for it, that in 
Strabo’s time the emporium of Tartessus had long 
ceased to exist, and its precise site had become a 
sulject of dispute. In the absence of positive proof, 
we may acquiesce in the statement of Strabo (iii. 
148), that the river Betis (now the Guadal- 
quivir) was formerly called Tartessus, that the city 
Tartessus was situated between the two arms by 
which the river flowed into the sea, and that the 
adjoining country was called Tartessis. But there 
were two other cities which some deemed to have 
been Tartessus ; one, Gadir, or Gadira (Cadiz) 
(Sallust, A’ragm. lib. ii.; Pliny, /ist. Nat. iv. 36, 
and Avienus, Descript. Orb. Terr. p. 614); and 
the other, Carteia, in the bay of Gibraltar (Strabo, 
lii. 151; Ptolem., ii. 4; Pliny, iii. 3; Mela, ii. 6). 
Of the three, Carteia, which has found a learned 
supporter at the present day (Mrsch and Gruber's 
Encyclopadie, 8. v.), seems to have the weakest 
claims, for in the earliest Greek prose work extant, 
Tartessus is placed beyond the Columns of Hercules 
(Herodotus, iv. 152); and ina still earlier fragment 
of Stesichorus (Strabo, iii. 148), mention is made 
of the river Tartessus, whereas there ia no stream 
near Carteia (= El Roccadillo) which deserves to 
be called more than a rivulet. Strictly speaking, 
the same objection would apply to Gradir; but, for 
poetical uses, the Guadalquivir, which is only 20 
miles distant, would be sutliciently near. It was, 
perhaps, in reference to the claim of Gadir that 
Cicerv, in a letter to Atticus (vii. 3), jocosely calls 
Balbus, a native of that town, “ Tartessium istum 
tuum.’ But Tartessius was, likewise, used by 
poets to express the extreme west where the sun 
set (Ovid, AMefam. xiv. 416; Silius Italicus, x. 
338; compare Sil. Ital. iii. 399). 

Literature. — For Tarshish, see Bochart, Phaleg, 
lib. iii. cap. 7; Winer, Biblisches Realwérterbuch, 
s. v.; and Gesenius, Thesaurus Ling. Hebr. et 
Chald. s. vy. For Tartessus, see a learned Paper of 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, Notes and Queries, 2d 
Series, vol. vii. pp. 189-191. 

2. If the book of Chronicles is to be followed, 
there would seem to have been a Tarshish, acces- 
sible from the Red Sea, in addition to the Tarshish 
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of the south of Spain. Thus, with regard to the 
ships of Tarshish, which Jehoshaphat caused to be 
constructed at Ezion-geber on the Elanitic Gulf of 
the Red Sea (1 K. xxii. 48), it is said in the 
Chronicles (2 Chr. xx. 36) that they were made to 
go to Tarshish; and in like manner the navy of 
ships which Solomon had previously made in Ezion- 
geber (1 K. ix. 26) is said in the Chronicles 
(2 Chr. ix. 21) to have yone to ‘Tarshish with the 
servants of Hiram. It is not to be supposed that 
the author of these passages in the Chronicles con- 
templated a voyage to ‘Tarshish in the south of 
Spain by going round what has since been called 
the Cape of Good Hope. Sir G. Cornewall Lewis 
(Notes and Queries, 2d series, vol. vi. pp. 61-64, 
81-83) has shown reasons to doubt whether the 
circumnavigation of Africa was ever effected by the 
Pheenicians, even in the celebrated voyage which 
Herodotus says (iv. 42) they made by Neco’s orders; 
but at any rate it cannot be seriously supposed 
that, according to the Chronicles, this great voyage 
was regularly accomplished once in three years in 
the reign of Solomon. Keil supposes that the 
vessels Luilt at Ezxion-geber, as mentioned in 1 K. 
xxii. 49, 50, were really destined for the trade to 
Tarshish in Spain, but that they were intended to 
be transported across the isthmus of Suez, and to be 
launched in one of the havens of Palestine on the 
Mediterranean Sea. (See his Notes ad locum, 
Engl. transl.) But this seems improbable; and 
the two alternatives from which selection should be 
niade seem to be, Ist, that there were tzco emporia 
or districts called Tarshish, namely, one in the south 
of Spain, and one in the Indian Ocean; or, 2dly, 
that the compiler of the Chronicles, misapprehend- 
ing the expression “ships of Tarshish,’’ supposed 
that they meant ships destined to go to Tarshish; 
whereas, although this was the original meaning, 
the words had come to signify large? Phoenician 
ships, of a particular size and description, destined 
for long voyages, just as in English “ East India- 
man ’’ was a general name given to vessels, some 
of which were not intended to go to India at all. 
The first alternative was adopted by Bochart, Pha- 
leg, lib. iii. c. 7, and has probably been the ordinary 
view of those who have perceived a difticulty in the 
passages of the Chronicles; but the second, which 
was first suggested by Vitringa, has been adopted 
by the acutest Biblical critics of our own time, 
such as De Wette, /ntroduction to the Old Teata- 
ment, Parker's translation, Boston, 1843, p. 267, 
vol. ii.; Winer, Biblisches Realedrterbuch, 8. v.; 
Gesenius, Thesaurus Linyue Heb. et Chald. s. v., 
and Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel, vol. iii. 
Ist ed. p. 76; and is acknowledged by Movers, 
Ceber die bibl. Chronik. 1834, 254, and Hiivernick, 
Spezielle Kinleitung in das Alte Testament, 1839, 
vol. ii. p. 237. This alternative is in itself by far 
the most probable, and ought not to occasion any 
surprise. The compiler of the Chronicles, who 
probably lived in the time of Alexander's succes- 
sors, had the book of Kings before him, and in 
copying its accounts, occasionally used later and 
more common words for words older and more un- 
usual (De Wette, U. c. p. 266). It is probable that 
during the Persian domination Tartessus was in- 


@ Sir Emerson Tennent has pointed out and trans- 
lated a very instructive passage in Xenophon, Gconom. 
cap. viii, in which there is a detailed description of a 
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dependent (Herodotus i. 163); at any rate, when 
first visited by the Greeks, it appears to have bad 
its own kings. It is not, therefore, by any means 
unnatural that the old trade of the Phenicians 
with ‘Tarshish had ceased to be understood; and 
the compiler of the Chronicles, when he read of 
‘ships of Tarshish,’’ presuming, as a matter of 
course, that they were destined for Tarshish, con- 
sulted, as he thought, the convenience of his readers 
by inserting the explanation as part of the text. 

Although. however, the point to which the fleet 
of Solomon and Hiram went once in three years did 
not bear the name of Tarshish, the question here 
arises of what that point was, however it was 
called? And the reasonable answer seems to he 
India, or the Indian islands. This is shown by the 
nature of the imports with which the fleet returned, 
which are specified as ‘gold, silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacocks"? (1 K. x. 22). The gold might 
possibly have been obtained from Africa, or frown 
Ophir in Arabia [Opn], and the ivory and the 
apes might likewise have been imported from 
Africa; but the peacocks point conclusively, not to 
Africa, but to India. One of the Enylish transla- 
tors of Cuvier’s Animal Kingdom, London, 1829, 
vol. viii. p. 136, says, in reference to this bird: 
“‘It has long since been decided that India was the 
cradle of the peacock. It is in the countries of 
Southern Asia, and the vast archipelago of the 
Eastern Ocean, that this bird appears to have fized 
its dwelling, and to live in a state of freedom. Af 
travellers who have visited these countries make 
mention of these birds. Thevenot encountered 
great numbers of them in the province of Guzzerat ; 
Tavernier throughout all India, and Payrard in the 
neighborhood of Calcutta. Labillardi¢re tells us 
that peacocks are common in the island of Java.” 
To this may be added the statement of Sir William 
Jardine, Naturalists Library, vol. xx. p. 147. 
There are only two species ‘known; both inhabit 
the continent and islands of India  — so that the 
mention of the peacock seems to exclude the possi- 
bility of the voyage having been to Africa. Mr. 
Crawfurd, indeed, in his excellent Descriptive Dic- 
Gonary of the Indian Islands, p. 310, expresses an 
opinion that the birds are more likely to have been 
parrots than peacocks; and he objects to the pea- 
cock, that, independent of its great size, it is of 
delicate constitution, which would make it nearly 
impossible to convey it in small vessels and by a 
long sea voyage. Jt is proper, however, to mention, 
on the authority of Mr. Gould, whose splendid 
works on birds are so well known, that the peacock 
is by no means a bird of delicate constitution, and 
that it would bear a sea voyage very well. Mr. 
Gould observes that it might be easily fed during a 
long voyage, as it lives on grain; and that it would 
merely have been necessary, in order to keep it in 
a cage, to have cut off its train; which. it is to be 
observed, falls off of itself, and is naturally renewed 
once a year. ° 

The inference to be drawn from the importation 
of peacocks is confirmed by the Hebrew name for 
the ape and the peacock. Neither of these names 
is of Hebrew, or even Shemitic origin; and each 
points to India.6 Thus the Hebrew word for ape is 





kind of ‘admiration which every one feela who be- 
comes acquainted for the first time with the arrange- 
ments of sn English man-of-war. See Bycyc. Bri- 


large Phoenician vessel, rd peya wAoioy 7d Sounndy. | tannica, 8th ed. 8. v. © Tarshish.” 


This seems to have struck Xenophon with the same 


6 The word “ shenhadbdim” =x ivory, is likewke 
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Képh, while the Sansknt word is kapi (see Gese- 
nius and Fiist, s. v.. and Max Miiller, Ox the Sci- 
ence of Language, p. 190). Again, the Hebrew 
word for peacock is (udki, which cannot be ex- 
plained in Hebrew, but is akin to (ku in the Fauil 
language, in which it is likewise capable of expla- 
nation. ‘Thus, the Rev. Dr. R. Caldwell, than whom 
there is no greater authority on the ‘Tamil language, 
writes as follows from Patamcottah, Madras, June 
12, 1862: “ 7¢ka@ is a well recognized Tamil word 
for peacock, though now used only in poetry. The 
Sanskrit sikki refers to the peculiar crest of the 
peacock, and means (aris) cristata; the Tamil tka 
refers to the other and still more marked peculiarity 
of the peacock, its tail (4. ¢. its train), and means 
(avis) caudata. The Tamil Whe signifies, accord- 
ing to the dictionaries, ‘ plumage, the peacock’s tail, 
the peacock, the end of a skirt, a flag, and, lastly, a 
woman ’ (a comparison of gayly-dressed women with 
peacocks being implied). The explanation of all 
these meanings is, that téha literally means that 
which hangs —a hanging. lence tohhai, another 
form of the same word in provincial use in ‘Tamil 
(see also the téyat of Rcdiger in Gesenius'’s The- 
siurus, p. 1502), means ‘skirt,’ and in Telugu, 
tka means a tail.’ It is to be observed, however, 
that, if there was any positive evidence of the 
vovage having been to Africa, the Indian origin of 
the Hebrew name for upe and peacock would not be 
of much weight, as it cannot be proved that the 
Hebrews first became acquainted with the names of 
these animals through Solomon's naval expeditions 
from Ezion-geter. Still, this Indian origin of 
thuse names tnust be regarded as important in the 
absence of any evidence in favor of Africa, and in 
conjunction with the fact that the peacock is an 
Indian and not an African bird.? 

It is only to be added, that there are not suf- 
ficient data for determining what were the ports in 
India or the Indian islands which were reached by 
the fleet of Hiram and Solomon. Sir Emerson 
Tennent has made a suggestion of Puint de Galle, 
in Ceylon, on the ground that from three centuries 
before the Christian era there is one unbroken 
chain of evidence down to the present time, to 
prove that it was the grand emporium for the com- 
merce of all nations east of the Red Sea. [See 
article TARSHISH, above.] But however reasonable 
this suggestion may be, it can only be received as 
@ pure conjecture, inasinuch as there is no evidence 
that any emporium at all was in existence at the 
Point de Galle 700 years earlier. It can $carcely 
be doubted that there will always henceforth be an 
emporium at Singapore; and it might seem a spot 
marked out by nature for the commerce of nations: 
yet we know how fallacious it would be, under any 
circumstances, to anzue 2,000 years hence that it 
must have been a great emporium in the twelfth 


usually regarded as of Indian origin, *{bha ” being 
in Sanskrit, “elephant.” But “ shenhabbim,” or 
* shenhavim,” aa the word would be without points, 
is nowhere used for ivory except in connection with 
this voyage, the usual word for ivory being shen by 
jteelf. The conjecture of Rédiger in Gesenius’s The- 
snurus, 8. V. ia very probable, that the correct reading 


te OMI 3, ivory (and) ebony = shen habnim, 


which is remarkably confirmed by a passage in Kze- 
kiel (xxvii. 15), where he speaks of the men of Dedan 
having brought to Tyre horns of ivory and ebony, 
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century, or even previous to the nineteenth century, 
of the Christian era. E. T. 


» * In addition to the two cities in the extreme 
East and West, there were others called Tarshish. 
One of these, Tarsus of Cilicia, has a fair claim to 
recognition as mentioned in the O. T. as well as 
the N. T. That the name isa the same is shown on 


the one hand by the Sept. rendering of wewran 


in Gen. x. 4, Jon. i. 3, @dpwess, and by the same 
rendering by other Greek interpreters in other 
passayes (Is. ii. 16, xxiii. 10; Itz. xxxviii. 13); and 
on the other hand, by the fact that in the N. T. 
the Greek Tapads is uniformly rendered in the 
ancient Syriac of Acts ix. 11, 30, xi. 25, xxi. 39, 


9 vp ’ 
xxii. 3, COOOs4, and in the modern Hebrew 
WWI. Now Tarsus of Cilicia is said to have 


been founded by the Assyrian king Sardanapalus 
(Smith's Dict. of Greek und Rom. Geogr. 8. v.), 
and therefore in the time of Jonah would naturally 
have been in active communication with Nineveh. 
If then we may suppose Tarsus of Cilicia to be the 
Tarshish of the book of Jonah, we readily see how 
the prophet might have found at Joppa a vessel 
bound for this port. The prophet's story, carried 
by the ship’s crew to Tarsus, would thence have 
gone on before him to Nineveh, and would have 
prepared the city to receive his preaching. It is 
interesting to think of this city as thus possibly 
connected with the ancient prophet sent to the 
heathen, and with the Christian Apostle sent to the 
Gentiles. F. G. 

TAR’SUS (Tapeéds). The chief town of Crut- 
CIA, “no mean city’ in other respects, but illus- 
trious to all time as the birthplace and early 
residence of the Apostle Paul (Acts ix. 11, xxi. 
39, xxii. 3). It is simply in this point of view that 
the place is mentioned in the three passages just 
referred to. And the only other passages in which 
the name occurs are Acts ix. 30 and xi. 25, which 
give the limite of that residence in his native town 
which succeeded the first visit to Jerusalem after 
his conversion, and preceded his active ministerial 
work at Antioch and elsewhere (compare Acts xxii. 
21 and Gal. i. 21). Though Tarsus, however, is 
not actually mentioned elsewhere, there is little 
doubt that St. Paul was there at the beyvinning of 
his second and third missionary journeys (Acts xv 
41, xviii. 23). 

iven in the flourishing period of Greek history 
it was a city of some considerable consequence (Xen. 
Anab, i. 2, § 23). After Alexander's conquests had 
swept this way (Q. Curt. iii. 5), and the Seleucid 
kingdom was established at Antioch, Tarsus usually 
belonged to that kingdom, though for a time it was 
under the Ptolemies. In the civil wars of Rome 


a The Greeks received the peacock through the 
Persians, as is shown by the Greek name taos, Taws, 
which is nearly identical with the Persian name tats, 


Lb. The fact that the peacock is mentioned 


for the first time in Aristophanes, Aves, 192, 269 (being 
unknown to the Homeric poems), agrees with this 
Persian origin. 

b @ When it is said (2 Chr. ix. 21) that “ once every 
three years came the ships of Tarshish,”' it is fairly 
implied that the length of a vovage corresponded in 
some measure with the jnterval of time at which it 
was repeated. This accords very well with a Tarshish 
in India, but not with a Tarshish in Spain. F. G. 
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it took Ceesar's side, and on the occasion of a visit 
from him had its name changed to Juliopolis (Ces. 
Bell, Alex. 66; Dion Cass. xlvii. 26). Augustus 
made it a “free city.” We are not to suppose 
that St. Paul had, or could have, his Roman citizen- 
ship from this circumstance, nor would it be neces- 
sary to mention this, but that many respectable 
commentators have fallen into this error. We 
ought to note, on the other hand, the circumstances 
in the social state of Tarsus, which had, or may be 
conceived to have had, an influence on the Apostle’s 
training and character. It was renowned as a 


place of education under the early Roman emperors. 
Strabo compares it in this respect to Athens and 
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Alexandria, giving, as regards the zeal for learning 
showed by the residents, the preference to Tarsus 
(xiv. 673). Some eminent Stoics resided here, 
among others Athenodorus, the tutor of Augustus, 
and Nestor, the tutor of Tiberius. Tarsus also was 
a place of much commerce, and St. Basil describes 
it as a point of union for Syrians, Cilicians, Isaur- 
ians, and Cappadocians (Basil, Ap. Luseb. Sames. 
Epise.). 

Tarsus was situated in a wide and fertile plain 
on the banks of the Cydnus, the waters of which 
are famous for the dangerous fever caught by Alex- 
ander when bathing, and for the meeting of Antony 





in Roman times by good roads, especially one cross- 
ing the Tarsus northwards by the “ Cilician Gates” 
to the neighborhood of Lystra and Iconium, the 
other joining Tarsus with Antioch, and passing 
eastwards by the « Amanian” and “ Syrian Gates.”’ 
No ruins of any importance remain. The following 





Coin of Tarsus. 


authorities may be consulted: Belley in vol. xxvii. 
of the Académie des Inscript.; Beaufort’s Kara- 
mania, p. 275; Leake’s Asia Minor, p. 214; 
Barker's Lares and Penates, pp. 31, 174, 187. 

J. 8. H. 


TARTAK (PINT [see below]: @apéde : 
Tharthac). One of the gods of the Avite, or Av- 
vite, colonists who were planted in the cities of 





Samaria after the removal of the tribes by Shal- 
maneser (2 K. xvii. 31). According to Rabbinical 
tradition, Tartak is said to have been worshipped 
under the form of an ass (Talm. Babl. Sanhedrin, 
fol. 63 6). From this it has been conjectured that 
this idol was the Egyptian Typho, but though in 
the hieroglyphics the ass is the symbol of Typho, 
it was so far from being regarded as an object of 
worship, that it was considered absolutely unclean 
(Plut. /s. e¢ Os. c. 14). A Persian or Pehlvi 
origin has been suggested for Tartak, according to 
which it ‘signifies either “intense darkness," or 
‘hero of darkness,” or the underworld, and so . 
perhaps some planet of ill-luck as Saturn or Mars 
(Ges. Thes.; Fiirst, Handwh.). The Carmanians, 
a warlike race on the Persian Gulf, worshipped 
Mars alone of all the gods, and sacrificed an ass 
in his honor (Strabo, xv. 727). Perhaps some 
trace of this worship may have given rise to the 
Jewish tradition. W. A. W. 


TARTAN (JEIME) [see below]: Oapédy 
[Vat. @avéav], TaydOay: [in Is., Vat. Sin. Alec. 
Naday:] Tharthan), which occurs only in 2 K. 
xviii. 17, and Is. xx. 1, has been generally regarded 
as a proper name. (Gesen. Lex. Heb. s. v.; Winer, 
Realwérterbuch ; Kitto, Bibl. Cyclopeed., ete.) 
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Winer assumes, on account of the identity of name, 
that the same person is intended in the two places. 
Kitto, with more caution, notes that this is uncer. 
tain. Recent discoveries make it probable that in 
Tartan, as in Rabsaris and Kabshakeh, we have not 
& proper name at all, but a title or official desizna- 
tion, like Pharaoh or Surena.¢ The Assyrian Jar- 
tan ia a general, or conmander-in-chief. It seems 
as if the Greek translator of 2 Kings had an inkling 
of the truth, and therefore prefixed the article to 
all three names (awéore:Ae Baoirebs ’Agoupiwy 
T dy Gupbay xal rd ‘Pagls (7) nal rdy ‘Payd- 
any mpos tov Baoirda ‘ECexiav), which he very 
rarely prefixes to the names of persons where they 
are first mentioned. 

If this be the true account of the term Tartan, 
we must understand in 2 K. xviii. 17, that Sen- 
nacherib sent “a general,’’ tovether with his “ chief 
eunuch’ and “chief cup-bearer,”’ on an embassy 
to Hezekiah, and in Is. xx. 1 that “a general"? — 
probably a different person — was employed by 
Sargon against Ashldud, and succeeded in taking 
the city. G. R. 

TAT’NAI (2 syl.] (FEV [perh. gist] : 
GarGavat: [Vat. @avavai, @avOavas, TavOavai:] 
Alex. @a@@avai, (@a0Gavais:) Thiuthanat: Si- 
monis, Gesenius, Fiirst), Satrap ( rs) of the prov- 
ince west of the Euphrates in the time of Darius 
Hystaspis and Zerubbabel (Ezr. v. 3, 6, vi. 6, 14). 
[SHETHAK-BoZNAL] The name is thought to be 
Persian. A. C. H. 


* TAU or TAY, one of the Hebrew letters. 
(Writine.} 


TAVERNS, THE THREE. [THREE 
TAVERNs. | 
TAXES. In the history of Israel, as of other 


nations, the student who desires to forin a just 
estimate of the social condition of the people must 
take inte account the taxes which they had to pay. 
According as these are light or heavy may vary the 
happiness and prosperity of a nation. To them, 
though Iving in the background of history, may 
often be traced, as to the true motive-power, many 
political revolutions. Within the limits of the 
present article, it will not be possible to do more 
than indicate the extent and form of taxation in 
the several periods of Jewish history and its influ- 
ence on the life of the people. 

I. Under the Judges, according to the theocratic 
government contemplated by the law, the only pay- 
ments obligatory upon the people as of permanent 
obligation were the Tirnes, the Fiest Fruits, 
the REDEMPTION-MONEY of the first-born, and 
other offerings as belonging to special occasions 
[PRIEsts]. The payment by each Israelite of the 
half-shekel as “ atonement-money,"’ for the service 
of the Tabernacle, on taking the census of the people 
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for maintaining the fabric and services of the 
Temple; but the fact that this begins by the vol- 
untary compact to pay one third of a shekel (Neh. 
x. 32) shows that till then there was no such pay- 
ment recoznized as necessary. <A little later the 
third became a half, and under the name of the 
didruchina (Matt. xvii. 24) was paid by every Jew, 
in whatever part of the world he might be living 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 9,§ 1). Larve sums were thus 
collected in Babylon and other eastern cities, and 
were sent to Jerusalem under a special escort (Jos. 
Ant. loc.; Cic. pro Flacc. ¢. 28). We have no 
trace of any further taxation than this during the 
period of the Judges. It was not in itself heavy: 
it was lightened by the feeling that it was paid as 
a religious act. In return for it the people secured 
the celebration of their worship, and the presence 
among them of a body of men acting more or less 
ettiviently as priests, judges, teachers, perhaps also 
as physicians. [Prtitsts.] We cannot wonder 
that the people should afterwards look back to the 
good old days when they had been so lightly bur- 
dened. 

II. The kingdom, with its centralized govern- 
ment and greater magnificence, involved, of course, 
a larger expenditure, and therefore a heavier taxa- 
tion. This may have come, during the long his- 
tory of the monarchy, in many ditterent forms, 
according to the financial necessities of the times. 
The chief burdens appear to have been: (1.) A tithe 
of the produce both of the soil and of live stock, 
making, together with the ecclesiastical tithe, 2) 
per cent. on incomes of this nature (1 San. viii. 
15, 17). (2.) Forced military service for a month 
every year (1 Sam. viii, 12; 1 K. ix. 22; 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 1). (3.) Gifts to the kiny, theoretically free, 
like the old Benevolences of Enylish taxation, but 
expected as a thingy of course, at the commence- 
ment of a reign (1 Sam. x. 27) or in time of war 
(comp. the gifts of Jesse, 1 Sam. xvi. 20, xvii. 18). 
In the case of subject-princes the vifts, still made 
in kind, armor, horses, guld, silver, etc., appear to 
have been revularly assessed (1 K. x. 25; 2 Chr. 
ix. 24). Whether this was ever the case with the 
presents from Israelite subjects must remain uncer- 
tain. (4.) Import duties, chiefly on the produce 
of the spice districts of Arabia (1 K. x. 15). (5.) 
The monopoly of certain branches of commerce, as, 
for example, that of wold (1 K. ix. 28, xxii. 48), 
fine linen or byssus from Egypt (1 K. x. 28), and 
horses (tad. ver. 29). (6.) The appropriation to 
the king's use of the early crop of hay (Ant. vii. 1). 
This may, however, have been peculiar to the 
northern kingdom or occasioned by a special emer- 
geney (Ewald, Proph. in loc.).2 

It is obvious that burdens such as these, coming 
upon a people previously unaccustomed to them, 
must have been almost intolerable. Even under 
Saul exemption frum taxes is looked on as a 


(Ex. xxx. 13), does not appear to have had the |sutlicient reward for great military services (1 


character of a recurring fax, but to have been sup- (5am. xvii. 20). 


plementary to the free-will offerinys of Ex. xxv. 
1-7, levied for the one purpose of the construction 
of the sacred tent. In Jater times, indeed. after the 
return froin Babylon, there was an annual payment 











@ Surena, the Parthian term for “a general,” was 
often mistaken for a proper name by the classical 
writers. (Strab. xvi. 1, § 23; Appian, Bell. Parth. p. 


Under the outward splendor and 
prosperity of the reign of Solomon there lay the 
deep discontent of an over-taxed people, and it 
coutributed largely to the revolution that followed. 
The people complain not of Selomon’s idolatry 
but of their taxes (1 K. xii. 4). Of all the king's 
officers he whum they hate most is ADORAM or 


b The history of the drought in the reign of Ahab 


140 ; Dion Cass. xl. 16; Piut Crass. p. 551, E, ete.) | (1 K. xviii. 5) showa that in such cases a power like 


Tacitus is the first author who seems to be awure that 
ic is a@ title (dan. vi. 42). 


this must have been essential to the support of the 
cavalry of the royal army. 
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ADONIRAM, who was “over the tribute’ (1 K. 
xii. 18). At times, too, in the history of both 
the kingdoms there were special burdens. A trib- 
ute of 5U shekels a head had to be paid by Mena- 
hem to the Assyrian king (2 K. xv. 20), and 
under his successor Hoshea, this assumed the forin 
of an annual tribute (2 K. xvii. 4; amount not 
stated). After the defeat of Josiah by Pharaoh- 
Necho, in like manner a heavy ineume-tax had to 
be imposed on the kingdom of Judah to pay the 
tribute demanded by Egypt (2 K. xxiii. 35), and 
the change of masters consequent on the battle of 
Carchemish brought in this respect no improve- 
ment (Jos. Ant. x. 9, §§ 1-3). ; 

ILI. Under the Persian empire, the taxes paid 
by the Jews were, in their broad outljnes, the 
same in kind ag those of other subject races. The 
financial system which gained fur Darius Hystaspis 
the name of the “shopkeeper king"? («dwnAos, 
Herod. iii. 89), involved the payment by each 
satrap of a fixed sum as the tribute due from his 
province (ded. ), and placed him accordingly in the 
position of a pudblicunus, or farmer of the revenue, 
exposed to all the temptation to extortion and 
tyranny inseparable from such a system. Here, 
accordingly, we get glimpses of taxes of many 
kinds. In Juda, as in other provinces, the in- 
habitants had to provide in kind for the mainte- 
nance of the governor's household (comp. the case 
of Themistocles, Thuc. i. 138, and Herod. i. 192, 
ii. 98), besides a money-payment of 40 shekels a 
day (Neh. v. 14,15). In Ezr. iv. 18, 20, vii. 24. 
we get a formal enumeration of the three great 


branches of the revenue. (1.) The FT"1'3, fixed, 
measured payment, probably direct taxation (Gro- 


tius). (2.) "2, the excise or octrvi on articles 


of consumption (Gesen. 8. v.).  (3.) 727, prob- 
ably the toll payable at bridyes, fords, or certain 
stations on the high road. The influence of Ezra 
secured for the whole ecclesiastical order, from the 
priests down to the Nethinim, an immunity from 
all three (Fzr. vii. 24); but the burden pressed 
heavily on the great body of the people, and they 
complained bitterly both of this and of the dy- 
yapniov, or forced service, to which they and their 
cattle were liable (Neb. ix. 37). They were com- 
pelled to mortgage their vineyards and fields, bor- 
rowing money at 12 per cent., the interest being 
payable apparently either in money or in kind 
(Neh. v. 1-11). Failing payment, the creditors 
exercised the power (with or without the mitiga- 
tion of the year of JUBILEE) of seizing the per- 


sons of the debtors and treating them as slaves | Aelnase ce 
Taxation was | 


(Neh. v. 5; comp. 2 K. iv. 1). 
leading at Jerusalem to precisely the same evils as 
those which appeared from like causes in the early 
history of Rome. 
be ascribed the incomplete payment of tithes or 
offerings at this period (Neh. xiii. 10, 12; Mal. 
iii. 8), and the consequent necessity of a special 
poll-tax of the third part of a shekel for the ser- 
vices of the Temple (Neh. x. 32). What could be 
done to mitigate the evil was done by Nehemiah, 
but the taxes continued, and oppression and injus- 
tice marked the government of the province accord- 
ingly (Eecl. v. 8).¢ 

IV. Under the Egyptian and Syrian kings the 





¢ The later date of the book is assumed in this 
reference. Comp. ECCLEsLAsTEs. 


To this cause may probably | 
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taxes paid by the Jews became yet heavier. The 
“farming "’ system of finance was adopted in its 
worst furm. ‘The Persian governors had had to 
pay a fixed sum into the treasury. Now the taxes 
were put up to auction. The contract sum for 
those of Phoenicia, Judwa, Samaria, had been e- 
timated at about 8.000 talents. An unscrupulous’ 
adventurer (¢. gy. Joseph, under Ptolemy Euergetes) 
would bid double that sum, and would then go 
down to the province, and by violence and cruelty, 
like that of Turkish or Hindoo collectors, squeeze , 
out a large maryin of profit for himself (Jos. Ant. 
xii. 4, § 1-5). 

Under the Syrian kings we meet with an ingen- 
ious variety of taxation. Direct tribute (pdpat), 
an excise duty on salt, crown-taxes (orépayoi, 
golden crowns, or their value, sent yearly to the 
king), one half the produce of fruit trees, one third 
that of corn land, a tax of some kind on cattle: 
these, as the heaviest burdens, are ostentatiously 
enumerated in the decrees of the two Demetriuses 
remitting them (1 Macc. x. 29, 30, xi. 35). Even 
after this, however, the golden crown and scarlet 
robe continue to be sent (1 Macc. xiii. 39). The 
propusal of the apustate Jason to farm the revenues 
at arate above the average (460 talents, while 
Jonathan — 1 Macc. xi. 28 — pays 300 only), and 
to pay 150 talents more for a license to open a 
circus (2 Macc. iv. 9), gives us a glimpse of 
another source of revenue. The exemption given 
by Antiochus to the priests and other ministers, 
with the deduction of one third for all the residents 
in Jerusalem, was apparently only temporary (Joa. 
Ant. xii. 3, § 3). 

V. The pressure of Roman taxation, if not 
absolutely heavier, was probably more galling, as 
being more thorough and systematic, more dis- 
tinctively a mark of bondage. The capture of 
Jerusalem by Pompey was followed immediately 
by the imposition of a tribute, and within a short 
time the sum thus taken from the resources of the 
country amounted to 10,000 talents (Jos. 4m. xiv. 
4, §§ 4,5). The decrees of Julius Cesar showed 
a characteristic desire to lighten the burdens that 
pressed upon the subjects of the republic. The 
tribute was not to be farmed. It was not to be 
levied at all in the Sabbatic year. One fourth 
only was demanded in the year that followed (Jos. 
Ant. xiv. 10, §§ 5, 6). The people, still under the 
government of Hyrcanus, were thus protected 
against their own rulers. The struggle of the 
republican party after the death of the Dictator 
brought fresh burdens upon the whole of Svria, 
and Cassius levied not less than 700 talents from 
nder Herod, as might be expected 
from his lavish expenditure in public buildings, 
the taxation became heavier. Even in years of 
famine a portion of the produce of the soil was 
seized for the royal revenue (Jos. Ant. xv. 9, § 1), 
and it was not till the discontent of the people 
became formidable that he ostentatiously dimin- 
ished this by one third (Jos. Ant. xv. 10, § 4). It 
was no wonder that when Herod wished to found a 
new city in ‘Trachonitis, and to attract a population 
of residents, he found that the most effective bait 
was to promise immunity from taxes (Jos. Ant. 
xvii. 2, § 1), or that on his death the people should 
he loud in their demands that Archelaus should 
release them from their burdens, complaining spe- 
cially of the duty levied on all sales (Jos. Ant. xvii. 
8, § 4). 

When Juda became formally a Roman prov- 
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ince, the whole financial system of the Empire came 
as a natural consequence. The taxes were sys- 
tematically farmed, and the publicans appeared as 
@ new curse to the country. [PUBLICANS.] The 
Portoria were levied at harbors, piers, and the gates 
of cities. These were the réAn of Matt. xvii. 24; 
Rom. xiii. 7. In addition to this there was the 
xjjvaos or poll-tax (Cod. D. gives éwieepdAaioy in 
Mark xii. 15) paid by every Jew, and louked upon, 
for that reason, as the special badge of servitude. 
It was about the lawfulness of this payment that 
the Kabbis disputed, while they were content to 
acquiesce in the payment of the customs (Matt. 
xxii. 17; Mark xii. 13; Luke xx. 20). It was 
against this apparently that the struggles of Judas 
of Galilee and his followers were chietly directed 
(Jos. Ant. xviii. 1,§ 6; B. J. ii. 8, §1). United 
with this, as part of the same system, there was 
also, in all probability, a property-tax of some 
kind. Quirinus, after the deposition of Archelaus, 
was sent to Syria to complete the work — begun, 
probably, at the time of our Lord’s birth — of 
valuing and registering property [CyRENIUS, TAX- 
ING], and this would hardly have been necessary 
for a mere poll-tax. The influence of Joazar the 
high-priest led the people generally (the followers 
of Judas and the Pharisee Sadduc were the only 
marked exceptions) to acquiesce in this measure 
and to make the required returns (Jos. Ant. xviii. 
1, § 1); but their discontent still continued, and, 
under Tiberius, they applied for some alleviation 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 42). In addition to these yeneral 
taxes, the inhabitants of Jerusalem were subject to 
a special house-duty about this period; Agrippa, in 
his desire to reward the good-will of the people, re- 
mitted it (Jos. Ant. xix. 6, § 3). 

It can hardly be doubted that in this, as in most 
other cases, an oppressive taxation tended greatly 
to demoralize the people. Many of the most glar- 
ing faults of the Jewish character are distinctly 
traceable to it. The fierce, vindictive cruelty of 
the Galilwans, the Zealots, the Sicarii, was its 
natural fruit. It was not the least striking proof 
that the teaching of our Lord and his disciples was 
more than the natural outrush of popular feeling, 
that it sought to raise men to the higher region in 
which all such matters were regarded as things 
indifferent; and, instead of expressing the popular 
impatience of taxation, gave, as the true counsel, 
the precept “Render unto Cesar the things that 
are Ceesar’s,” “tribute to whom tribute is due, 
custom to whom custom.” E. H. P. 


TAXING. I. (4 dwoypaph: descriptio, Luke 
ii. 2; professio, Acts v. 37). The cognate verb 
éxoypdoecda in like manner is rendered by “to 
be taxed” in the A. V.,4 while the Vulgate em- 
ploys ‘ut describeretur universus orbis’’ in Luke 
ii. 1, and “ut profiterentur -singuli”’ in ver. 3. 
Both the Latin words thus used are found in clasa- 
ical writers with the meaning of a reyistration or 
formal return of population or property (Cic. Verr. 
ii. 3, § 47; de Off. i. 7; Sueton. Tiber. p. 30). 
The English word conveys to ua more distinctly 
the notion of a tax or tribute actually levied, but 
it appears to have been used in the 16th century 
for the simple assessment of a subsidy upon the 
property of a given county (Bacon, en. V//. p. 
67), or the registration of the people for the pur- 


@ In Heb. xii. 23 (xpwrurdcwv amoyeypaupevwy év 
ovpavas), Where the idea is that of the registration 
of the first-born as citizens of the heavenly Jeru- 
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pose of a poll-tax (Camden, //ist. of Elz.). This 
may account for the choice of the word by ‘Tindal 
in lieu of “description” and “ profession,’ which 
Wickliffe, following the Vulgate, had given. Since 
then ‘taxing ’’ has kept itg ground in most Eng- 
lish versions with the exception of ‘tribute’ in 
the Geneva, and “enrolment in the Rhéeinish of 
Acts v. 37. The word aroypaph by itself leaves 
the question whether the returns made were of 
population or property undetermined. Josephus, 
using the words 4 dmroriunots trav ovary (Ant. 
xviii. 1, § 1) as an equivalent, shows that “ the 
taxing ” of which Gamaliel speaks included both. 
That connected with the nativity, the first step 
toward the complete statistical returns, was prob- 
ably limited to the former (Greswell, Harmony, i. 
542). In either case “ census '’ would have seemed 
the most natural Latin equivalent, but in the Greek 
of the N. T., and therefore probably in the familiar 
Latin of the period, as afterwards in the Vulg., 
that word slides off into the sense of the tribute 
actually paid (Matt. xvii. 24, xxii. 17). 

II. Two distinct registrations, or taxings, are 
mentioned in the N. T., both of them by St. Luke. 
The first is said to have been the result of an edict 
of the emperor Augustus, that “all the world (a. €. 
the Roman empire) should be taxed (awoypd- 
peoOat wacay Thy oixounéyny) (Luke ii. 1), and 
is connected by the Kvanvelist with the name of 
Cyrenius, or Quirinus. ‘The second, and more im- 
portant (4) dwoypagpy, Acts v. 37), is referred to in 
the report of Gamaliel's speech, and is there dis- 
tinctly associated, in point of time, with the revolt 
of Judas of Galilee. ‘The account of Josephus (Ant. 
xviii. 1, § 1; B. J. ii. 8, § 1) brings together the 
two names which St. Luke keeps distinct, with an 
interval of several years between them. Cyrenius 
comes as governor of Syria after the deposition of 
Archelaus, accompanied by Coponius as procurator 
of Juda. He is sent to make an assessment of 
the value of property in Syria (no intimation being 
given of its extension to the ofxouuevn), aud it is 
this which rouses Judas and his fullowers to their 
rebellion. The chronoloyvical questions presented 
by these apparent discrepancies have been discussed, 
so far as they are connected with the name of the 
governor of Syria, under CYRENIUS. An account 
of the tumults caused by the taxing will be found 
under JUDAS UF GALILEE. 


IIf. There are, however, some other questions 
connected with the statement of Luke ii. 1-3, which 
call for some notice. 

(1.) The truth of the statement has been .ques- 
tioned by Strauss (Leben Jesu, i. 28) aud De Wette 
(Comm, in loc.), and others, on the ground that 
neither Josephus nor any other contemporary writer 
mentions a census extending over the whole empire 
at this period (A. U. c. 750). An edict like this, 
causing a yeneral movement from the cities where 
men resided to those in which, for some reason or 
other, they were to be registered, must, it is said, 
have been a conspicuous fact, such as no historian 
would pass over. (2.) Palestine, itis urged further, 
was, at this tiie, an independent kingdom under 
Herod, and therefore would not have come under 
the operation of an imperial edict. (3.) If such a 
measure, involving the recognition of Roman sov- 
ereignty, had been attempted under Herod, it would 


salem, the A. V. has simply “written,” the Vulg. 
* qui conscripti sunt.” 
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have roused the same resistance as the undisputed 
census under Quirinus did at a later period. (4.) 
The statement of St. Luke that “all went to be 
taxed, every one into his own city,” is said to be 
inconsistent with the rules of the Roman census, 
which took cognizance of the place of residence only, 
not of the place of birth. (5.) Neither in the 
Jewish nor the Roman census would it have been 
necessary for the wife to travel with her husband 
in order to appear personally before the registrar 
(censitor), _The conclusions from all these objec- 
tions are, that this statement belongs to legend, not 
to history; that it was a contrivance, more or less 
ingenious, to account for the birth at Bethlehem 
(that being assumed in popular tradition as a pre- 
conceived necessity for the Messiah) of one whose 
kindred lived, and who himself had grown up at 
Nazareth; that the whole narrative of the Infancy 
of our Lord, in St. Luke's Gospel, is to be looked 
on as mythical. A sufticient defense of that narra- 
tive may, it is believed, be presented within com- 
paratively narrow limits. 

(1.) It must be remembered that our history of 
this portion of the reign of Augustus is defective. 
Tacitus begins his Annals with the emperor's death. 
Suetonius is gossiping, inaccurate, and ill-arranged. 
Dion Cassius leaves a gap from A. U. C. 748 to 756, 
with hardly any incidents. Josephus does not pro- 
fess to give a history of the empire. 1t might easily 
be that a yeneral census, cir. A. U. ©. 749-750, 
should remain unrecorded by them. If the measure 
was one of frequent occurrence, it would be all 
the more likely to be passed over. The testimony 
of a writer, like St. Luke, obviously educated and 
well informed, giving many casual indications of a 
study of chronolovical data (Luke i. 5, iii-; Acts 
xxiv. 27), and of acquaintance with the Herodian 
family (Luke viii. 3, xxiii. 8; Acts xii. 20, xiii. 1) 
and other ofticial people (Acts xxiii-xxvi.), recog- 
nizing distinctly the later and more conspicuous 
aroypaph, must be admitted as fair presumptive 
evidence, hardly to be set aside in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary. How hazardous such 
an inference from the silence of historians would be, 
we may judge from the fact that there was un- 
doubtedly a geometrical survey of the empire at 
some period in the reign of Augustus, of which 
none of the above writers take any notice (comp. 
the extracts from the Rei Agrariw Scriptores in 
Greswell, Harmony, i. 537). It bas been argued 
further that the whole policy of Auguatus rested on 
@ perpetual communication to the central govern- 
ment of the statistics of all parts of the empire. 
The inscription on the monument of Aneyra (Gru- 
ter, Corpus /nacript. i. 230) names three general 
censuses in the years A. U. C. 726, 746, 767 (comp. 
Sueton. Octav. ce. 28; Greswell, /farm. i. 535). 
Dion Cass. (lv. 13) mentions another in Italy in 
A. U. C. 757. Others in Gaul are assigned to A. 
U. C. 727, 741, 767. Strabo (vi. 4, § 2) writing 
early in the reign of ‘Tiberius, speaks of pia ed 
Kad’ nuas tTiwhoewr, as if they were common 
things. In A. u. c. 726, when Augustus offered to 
resign his power, he laid before the senate a * ratio- 
narium imperii'’ (Sueton. Octer. c. 28). After 
his death, in like manner, a “ breviarium totius 
imperii'’ was produced, containing full returns of 
the population, wealth, resources of all parts of the 


@ The fullness with which Josephus dwella on the 
history of David’s census and the tone in which he 
speaks of it (Ant. vii. 13) make it probable that there 
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empire, a careful digest apparently of facts collected 
during the labors of many years (Sueton. Octur. ec. 
101; Dion Cass. lv.; Tacit. Ann. i. 11). It will 
hardly seem strange that one of the routine official 
steps in this process should only be mentioned by 
a writer who, like St. Luke, had a special reason 
for noticing it. A census, involving property-re- 
turns, and the direct taxation consequent on them, 
might excite attention. A mere dxoypagh would 
have little in it to disturb men's minds, or force 
itself upon a writer of history. 

There is, however, some evidence, more or less 
circumstantial, in confirmation of St. Luke’s state- 
ment. (1.) The inference drawn from the silence of 
historians may be legitinately met by an inference 
drawn from the silence of objectors. It never oc- 
curred to Celsus, or Lucian, or Porphyry, question- 
ing all that they could in the Gospel history, to 
question this. (2.) A remarkable passage in Sui- 
das (3. &. amoypag7) mentions a census, obviously 
differing from the three of the Ancyran monument, 
and agreeing, in some respects, with that of St. 
Luke. It was made by Augustus not as censor, 
but by his own imperial authority (Sdfay abr@: 
comp. émA@e Sdyua, Luke ii. 1). ‘The returns 
were collected by twenty conimissioners of high 
rank. ‘They included property as well as popula- 
tion, and extended over the whole empire. (3.) 
Tertullian, incidentally, writing controversially, not 
against a heathen, but against Marcion, appeals to 
the returns of the census for Syria under Sentius 
Saturninus as accessible to all who cared to search 
them, and proving the birth of Jesus in the city of 
David (Tert. adr. Mare. iv. 19). Whatever dith- 
culty the difference of names may present [comp. 
CYKENIUS], here is, at any rate, a strong indica- 
tion of the tact of a census of population, cir. A. U: 
c. 749, and therefore in harmony with St. Luke's 
narrative. (4.) Greswell (//arm. i. 476, iv. 6) has 
pointed to some circumstances mentioned by Jase- 
phus in the last year of Herod's life, and therefore 
coinciding with the time of the Nativity, which im- 
ply some special action of the Roman government 
in Syria, the nature of which the historian care 
lessly or deliberately suppresses.* When Herod 
attends the council at Berytus there are mentioned 
as present, Lesides Saturninus and the Prucurator, 
of wept Meddvtoy wpeoBeis, as though the ofticer 
thus named had come, accompanied by other com- 
missioners, for some purpose which gave him for 
the time almost cocrdinate influence with the gos- 
ernor of Syria himself (8. J. i. 27,§ 2). Just after 
this again, Herod, for some unexplained reason, 
found it necessary to administer to the whole peo- 
ple an oath, not of allegiance to himself, but of 
good-will to the emperor; and this oath 6,000 of the 
Pharisees refused to take (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 2, § 4; 
B, J. i. 29, § 2). Vhis statement implies, it is 
urged, some disturbing cause aflecting the public 
tranquillity, a formal appearance of all citizens be- 
fore the king’s ofticers, and lastly, some measure 
specially distasteful to the Pharisees. The narta- 
tive of St. Luke offers an undesigned explanation 
of these phenomena. 

(2.) The second objection admits of as satisfac- 
tory an answer. The statistical document already 
referred to included subject-kingdonis and allies, 
no leas than the provinces (Sueton. /. c.). If 





may have been a superstitious unwillingness to speak 
of this population census, which would uot spply 
the property assessment of Quirinus. 
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Augustus had any desire to know the resources of 
Judea, the position of Herod made him neither 
willing nor able to resist. From first to last we 
meet with repeated instances of subservience. He 
does not dare to try or punish his sons, but refers 
their cause to the emperor's cognizance (Joseph. 
int. xvi. 4, § 1, xvii. 5, § 8). He holds his king- 
dom on condition of paying a fixed tribute. Per- 
mission is ostentatiously given him to dispose of 
the succession to his throne as he likes best (Joseph. 
Ant. xvi. 4, § 5). He binds his people, as we have 
seen, by an oath of allegiance to the emperor (Jo- 
seph. Ant. xvii. 2,§ 4). The threat of Augustus 
that he would treat Herod no longer as an ally but 
as a subject (Joseph. Ant. xvi. 9, § 3) would be 
followed naturally enough by some such step as 
this, and the desire of Herod to regain his favor 
would lead him to acquiesce in it. e 

(3.) We need not wonder that the measure 
should have been carried into effect without any 
popular outbreak. It was a return of the popula- 
tion only, not a valuation of property; there was 
no immediate taxation as the consequence. It 
might offend a party like the Pharisees. 
not likely to excite the multitude. Even if it 
seemed to some the prognostication of a coming 
change, and of direct government by the Roman 
emiperur, we know that there was a large and inftlu- 
ential party ready to welcome that change as the 
best thing that could happen for their country (Jo- 
seph. int. xvii. 11, § 2). 

(4.) The alleged inconsistency of what St. Luke 
narrates is precisely what might be expected under 
the known circumstances of the case. The census, 
though Roman in origin, was effected by Jewish 
instrumentality, and in harmony therefore with 
Jewish customs. ‘he alleged practice is, however, 
doubtful, and it has been maintained (Huschke, 
ther den Census, etc. in Winer “ Schatzung "’) 
that the inhabitants of the provinces were, as fur 
as possible, registered in their forum originis — 
not in the place in which they were only residents. 
It may be noticed incidentally that the journey 
from Nazareth to Bethlehem belougs to a time when 
Galilee and Judza were under the same ruler, and 
would therefore have been out of the question (as 
the sulject of one prince would certainly not be 
registered as belonging to another) after the death 
of Herod the Great. The circumstances of the 
Nativity indicate, if they do not prove, that Joseph 
went there only for personal enrollment, not because 
he was the possessor of house or land. 

(5.) The last objection as to the presence of the 
Virgin, where neither Jewish nor Roman practice 
would have required it, is perhaps the most frivolous 
and vexatious of all. If Mary were herself of the 
house and lineage of David, there may have been 
special reasons for her appearance at Bethlehem. 
In any case the Scripture narrative ia consistent 
with itself. Nothing could be more natural, look- 
ing to the unsettled state of Palestine at this period, 
than that Joseph should keep his wife under his 
own protection, instead of leaving her by herselt 
in an obscure village, exposed to danger and re- 
proach. In proportion to the hopes he had been 
taught to cherish of the birth of a Son of David, 
in prvportion also to his acceptance of the popular 
belief that the Christ was to be born in the city of 
David (Matt. ii. 5; John vii. 42), would be his 
desire to guard ayuinst the accident of birth in the 
despised Nazareth out of which «no good thing ”’ 
could come (John i. 46). 


It was | 
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The literature connected with this suliject is, as 
might be expected, very extensive. Every com- 
mentary contains something on it. Meyer, Words- 
worth, and Altord may be consulted as giving the 
latest summaries. (rood articles will be found un- 
der “Schatzung” in Winer, Reeleb.; and Her- 
zog's Real-Ancyklop. A very full and exhaustive 
discussion of all points connected with the subject 
is given by Spanheim, Dubia Avang, ii. 3-9; and 
Richardus, Diss. de Censu Augusti, in Menthen's 
Thesaurus, ii. 428; comp. also Ellicott, //ulsean 
Lectures, p. 57. E. H. P. 

* The exact nature of the census at the time of 
our Lord's birth cannot be ascertained, as we know 
nothing of the census itself except what Luke tells 
us. ‘That all the provinces were sul jected to an 
amoypapn indicates nothing, since this might be 
on one plan in Syria and Jucwa, and on another in 
Gaul. At that age of Rome it was still the policy 
not to smooth down all the difterences in the em- 
pire. A. W. Zumpt in his recent work, Das Ge- 
burtgjahr Christ (Leipz. 1869), strives to show 
that the awoypagy was held for the purpose of 
levying a capitation tax. For had it been of the 


sane kind with the census of Quirinius, in A. D. 


6, when property in land was certainly revistered 
and assessed, we might expect, Zumpt thinks, to 
have mention made of it by Josephus, and to hear 
of commotions such as occurred owing to that cen- 
sus. But if tributum capitis included only a poll- 
tax, of equal amount for all, what need to send 
the population to the ancestral abodes of their 
tribes, families, and smaller subdivisions? If how- 
ever this tax included also a levy upon movable 
property (see Rein, in Pauly v. trebu/um, Marquardt 
in Bekker-Margq. iii.), there would be more need to 
make a registration at the places where the holders 
of property had been gathered for this purpose in 
earlier times. 

This census then cannot be shown to be a mere 
enumeration of inhabitants. The population of 
the provinces dves not appear to have been counted 
except for the purpose of ascertaining their taxable 
capacity. It has been said that the Breriarium of 
Augustus contained lista of the population of the 
empire, but the passaves (Tac. alnnel. i. 11; Suet. 
August. sub tin., Dion Cass. lvi. § 33, ed. Sturz) 
show only that Augustus had prepared a brief 
statement of the resources of the empire in money 
and troops together with the expenses. Dliny the 
elder, although often referring to measurements of 
distances nade under the supervision of Agrippa, 
gives no suthcient proof that he was acquainted 
with general tables of population. A passage of 
the lexicographer Suidas, under the word Augustus, 
does indeed speak of an enumeration, but all schol- 
urs admit, we believe, that the fact to which he re- 
fers is to be restricted to the number of Roman 
citizens. In the other passage spoken of on page 
3186, it is clearly implied that tribute was the ob- 
ject of the aroypapn. This passayve, notwithstand- 
ing its errors and its derivation from a Christian 
writer, who had Luke ii. in his mind, is thought by 
A. W. Zuimpt and Marquardt, two of the leading 
archwoloyists of our day, to contain substantial truth 
(Zumpt, uv. s., p. 160; Bekker-Marq. iii. 2, 168). 

The difficulty found by Some in a census of 
Judea, when Herod was king there, is best met by 
Wieseler, in his recent Bettrdye (Gotha, 1869), a 
supplement to his Synopse. Herod had very limited 
powers. He could not make war on his own account, 
nor even coln money in gold and silver. Judwa 
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had been subject to tribute from Pompey’s time 
down to the appointment of Herod as king, and 
there are indications that this subjection to Roman 
taxation did not cease at his accession. Comp. 
Wieseler, u. s., pp. 67,69 ff. If made under the di- 
rection of the president of Syria by Jewish ofticers, 
it would not greatly ditler from a similar registra- 
tion made by Herod, nor need it have alarmed the 
Jews, if carefully managed. 

Some find it hard to believe that Joseph, if living 
at Nazareth, could be obliged to go to Bethlehem 
to be registered. We are forced to say that noth- 
ing is known of the relations of men to the tribes 
and towns of their fathers at this period of Jewish 
history. The difficulty here is an argument from 
our ignorance and cannot be removed. ‘Tertullian, 
a lawyer of no mean learning, accepted the state- 
ment. If it be called mythical, we can fairly say 
that the myth does not invent new usages but 
grows up aryund old ones. So, then, if the history 
of our Lord's birth were a myth, this passage it- 
self would prove that Joseph might have goue to 
Bethlehem to be registered, consistently with pre- 
vailing usage in Judwa. Add to this that family 
genealogies were still kept up, as is shown by the 
cases of Zacharias, father of John, of Anna, 
daughter of Vhanuel (Luke ii. 36), though belong- 
ing to one of the ten tribes, of our Lord's family 
(Euseb. ist. iii. 20), and by the family registers 
of Matthew and Luke, which at least show that it 
was then supposed that descent might be aud ought 
to be traced a good way backwards. 

One more remark: in the discussions on the 
taxing and some other historical ditticulties, Luke 
is brought to the stand by a certain class of writ- 
ers, as if he had no independent authority in him- 
self. But this is unfair. Luke's honesty is more 
clear than that of Josephus, and his accuracy in 
many respects is shown by modern research to be 
great. If one puts aguinst u statement of his the 
absence of all mention by Josephus, or other his- 
torians, this is unfair, and proceeds upon the as- 
sumption that there is . great balance of proba- 
bility against the truth of the Gospels. Such a 
one should also remeinber too, that Josephus de- 
spatches the whole reign of Archelaus in a few 
passages; that Dion Cassius is defective just where 
we waut his testimony, and that Tacitus begins his 
annals after the birth of Christ, and notices only 
that which is politically important to Rome. 

T. D. W. 

TE’BAH (MAL [slaughter]: TaBéx: Tabee). 
Eldest of the sons of Nahor, by his concubine Reu- 
mah (Gen. xxii. 24). Jusephus calls him TaButos 
(Ant. i. 6, § 5). 

TEBALI‘AH amban [Jehovah immerses 
or purifies, Ges.]: TaBAai: Alex. TaBeAtas: Ta- 
belius). 
Merari (1 Chr. xxvi. 11). 


TE’BETH. [Monri.] 


* TEHAPH’NEHES, Ez. xxx. 18. 
PANHES. | 


TEHIN’NAH (M20 [ery for mercy. 
mercy|: @ayuday: Aléx. @ava; [Comp. @eevva:] 
Tehinna). ‘Yhe father or founder of Ir-Nahash, 
‘the city of Nahash, and son of Eshton (1 Chr. iv. 
12). His name only occurs in an obscure geueal- 
ogy of the tribe of Judah, among those who are 
called * the men of Rechah.” 


[Tan- 


Third son of tlosah of the children of 


TEKOA 

TEIL-TREE. [0ax.] 
TEKO’A and TEKO’AH (DH), but in 
2 Sam. xiv. 2 only, TPP [see below]: Seed 


and @exuvé; Joseph. @exwé, @exda: Thecw, 
Thecue), a town in the tribe of Judah (2 Chr. xi. 
6, as the associated places show), on the range of 
hills which rise near Hebron, and stretch eastward 
toward the Dead Sea. These hills bound the 
view of the spectator as he looks to the south from 
the summit of the Mount of Olives. Jerome (in 
Amos, Prowm,) says that Tekoa was six Roman 
miles from Bethlehem, and that as he wrote (in 
Jerem. vi. 1) be had that village daily before his 
eyes (Thekoam quotidie oculis cernimus). In his 
Onomasticon (art. Klthece, "EX@exe) be represents 
Tekoa ag nine miles only from Jerusalem; but else 
wire he agrees with Eusebius in making the dis- 
tance twelve miles. In the latter case he reckons 
by the way of Bethlehem, the usual course in going 
from the one place to the other; but there may 
have been also another and shorter way, to which 
he has reference in the other computation. Some 
suggest (Bachiene, Puddstina, ii. 60) that an error 
may have crept into Jerome's text, and that we 
should read teelve there instead of nine. In 2 
Chr. xx. 20) (see also 1 Mace. ix. 33), mention is 
made of “ the wilderness of ‘'ekoa,”’ which must be 
understood of the adjacent rezion on the east of 
the town (see infu), which in its physical charae- 
ter answers 80 entirely to that designation. It is 


evident from the name (derived from Dj2#) «to 


strike,”’ said of driving the stakes or pins into the 
ground for securing the tent), as well as from the 
manifest adaptation of the region to pastoral pur- 
suits, that the people who lived here must have 
been occupied maiuly as shepherds, and that Tekua 
in its best days could bave been little more than a 
cluster of tents, to which the men returned at in- 
tervals from the neighboring pastures, and in which 
their families dwelt during their absence. 

The Biblical interest of Tekoa arises, not so much 
from any events which are related as having oc- 
curred there, as from its connection with various 
persons who are mentioned in Scripture. It is not 
enumerated in the Hebrew catalogue of towns in 
Judah (Josh. xv. 49), but is inserted in that pas- 
sage of the Septuagint. The « wise woman '* whom 
Joab employed to effect a reconciliation between 
David and Absalom was obtained from this plaice 
(2 Sam. xiv. 2). Here also, Ira, the son of Ikkesh, 
one of David's thirty “mighty men” (Z°%D3)) 
was born, and was called on that account ‘the Te- 
koite'’ (2 Sam. xxiii. 26). It was one of the places 
which Rehoboam fortified, at the beginning of his 
reign, as a defense against invasion from the south 
(2 Chr. xi. 6). Some of the people from Tekva 
took part in building the walls of Jerusalem, after 
the return from the Captivity (Neh. iii. 5, 27). In 
Jer. vi. 1 the prophet exclaims, “« Blow the trum- 
pet in Tekoa and set up a sign of fire in Beth-Hac- 
cerem ‘’ — the latter probably the “ Frank Moun- 
tain,’ the cone-shaped hill 80 conspicuous from 
Bethlehem. It is the sound of the trumpet as a 
warning of the approach of enemies, and a signal- 
fire kindled at night for the same purpose, which 
are described here as so appropriately heard and 
seen. in the hour of danger, among the mountains 
of Judah. But ‘Tekoa is chiefly memorable as the 
birthplace of the prophet Amos, who was here called 
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by a special voice from heaven to leave his occupa- 
tion as “a herdman'’ and ‘‘a gatherer of wild 
figs,’ aud was sent forth thence to Bethel to testify 
against the sins of the kingdom of Israel (Amos vii. 

14).4 Accustomed as Amos was to a shepherd’s 

life, he must have been familiar with the solitude 
of the desert, and with the dangers there incident 
to such an occupation. Some effect of his peculiar 
training amid such scenes may be traced, as critics 
think (De Wette, £ind. ins Alte Test. p. 356), in 
the contents and style of his prophecy. Jerome 
(ad 4m. i. 2) says, “ . . . . etiam Amos proph- 
etam qui pastor de pastoribus fuit et pastor non in 
locis cultis et arboribus ac vineis consitis, aut certe 
inter sylvas et prata virentia, sed in lata eremi vas- 
titate, in qua versatur leonum feritas et interfectio 
pecorum, artis sue usin esse sermumbdus.”” “The 
imagery of his visions,’’ says Stanley, ‘is full of 
his country life, whether in Judea or Ephraim. 
The locusts in the royal meadows, the basket of 
fruit, vineyards and fig-trees, the herds of cows 
rushing heedlessly along the hill of Samaria, the 
shepherds fighting with lions for their prey, the 
lion and the bear, the heavy-laden wayon, the sift- 
ing of cprn, — these are his figures’ (Jewish 
Church, i. 399, Amer. ed.). See, also, the striking 
remarks of Dr. ‘Pusey ({ntrod. to Amos). Compare 
Am. ii. 13, iii. 4, 12, iv. 1, vi. 12, vii. 1, &e. 

In the genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 24, and 
iv. 5), Ashur, a posthuinous son of Hezron and a 
brother of Caleb, is mentioned as the father of 
Tekva, which appears to mean that he was the 
fuunder.of Tekoa, or at least the owner of that vil- 
lage. (See Roediger in Gesen. Thes. iii. 1518.) 
If he was the owner of the village, it was of course 
in his capacity as the prince or sheik of Tekoa 
(Bertheau, Bicher der Chr. p. 17). 

Tekoa is known still as 7eku'a, and, though it 
lies somewhat aside from the ordinary route, has 
been visited and described by several recent travel- 
lers. The writer was there on the 2ist of April, 
1852, during an excursion from Jerusalem by the 
way of Bethlehem and Urtds. Its distance from 
Beit Lakm agrees precisely with that assigned by 
the early writers as the distance between ‘Tekoa 
and Bethlehem. It is within sight also of the 
+: Frank Mountain,’’ beyond question the famous 
Herodium, or site of Herod's Castle, which Jouse- 
phus (B. J. iv. 9, § 5) represents as near the an- 
cient Tekoa. It lies on an elevated hill, which 
spreads itself out into an irregular plain of mod- 
erate extent. Its “high position’’ (Robinson, 
Bibl. Res. i. 486) “ gives it a wide prospect. To- 
ward the northeast the land slopes down toward 
IWeady Khireitin ; on the other sides the hill is 
surrounded by a belt of level table-land; beyond 
which are valleys, and then other higher hills. On 
the south, at some distance, another deep valley 
runs off southeast toward the Dead Sea. ‘The view 
in this direction is bounded only by the level moun- 
tains of Moab, with frequent bursts of the Dead 
Sea, seen through openings among the rugged and 
desolate intervening mountains.’” The scene, on 
the occasion of the writer's journey above referred 
to, was eminently a pastoral one, and gave back no 
doubt a faithful image of the olden times. There 





a @ It wasa journey of 6 or 7 hours only, being 
just the same disthnce (12 miles) north of Jerusalem 
that Tekoa was south of It. H. 
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were two encampments of shepherds tnere, consist- 
ing of tents covered with the black guat-skins so 
commonly used for that purpose; they were sup- 
ported on poles and turned up in part on one side, 
so as to enable a person without to luok into the 
interior. .Flocks were at pasture near the tents 
and on the remoter hill-sides in every direction. 
There were horses and cattle and camels also, 
though these were not so numerous as the sheep 
and goats. A well of living water, on the outskirts 
of the village, was a centre of great interest and 
activity; women were coming and going with their 
pitchers, and men were filling the troughs to water 
the animals which they had driven thither for that 
purpose. The general aspect of the region was 
sterile and unattractive; though here and there 
were patches of verdure, and some of the fields, 
which had yielded an early crop, had been recently 
ploughed up as if for soma new species of cultiva- 
tion. Fleecy clouds, white as the driven snow, 
were floating toward the Dead Sea, and their shad- 
ows, as they chased each other over the landscape, 
seemed to be fit emblems of the changes in the des- 
tiny of men and nations, of which there was so 
much to remind one at such a time and in such a 
place. Various ruins exist at ‘Tekoa, such as the 
walls of houses, cisterns, broken columns, and heaps 
of building-stones. Some of these stones have the 
so-called ‘“ beveled '’ edges which are supposed to 
show a Hebrew origin. There was a convent here 
at the beginning of the 6th century, and a Chris- 
tian settlement in the time of the Crusaders; and 
undoubtedly most of these remains belong to mod- 
ern times rather than ancient. Among these should 
be mentioned a baptismal font, sculptured out of a 
limestone block, three feet and nine inches deep, 
with an internal diameter at the top of four feet, 
and designed evidently for baptisin as administered 
in the Greek Church. It stands in the open air, 
like a similar one which the writer saw at Jufna, 
near Betlin, the ancient Bethel. [Ortun1, Amer. 
ed.] See more fully in the Christian Review (New 
York, 1853, p. 519). 

Near Tcki'a, among the same mountains, on 
the brink of a frightful precipice, are the ruins of 
Khirettin, which some have thought may be a 
corruption of Kerioth (Josh. xv. 25), and in that 
case perhaps the birthplace of Judas the traitor, 
who was thence called Iscariot, t. e. ‘man of Keri- 
oth." It is impossible to survey the scenery of the 
place, and not feel that a dark spirit would find it- 
self in its own element amid the seclusion and wild- 
ness of such a spot. High up from the bottom of 
the ravine is an opening in the face of the rocks 
which leads into an immense subterranean laby- 
rinth, which many suppose may have been the 
Cave of Adullam, in which David and his followers 
sought refuge from the pursuit of Saul. [ADUL- 
LAM.] It is large enough to contain hundreds of 
men, and is capable of defense against alinost any 
attack that could be made upon it from without. 
When a party of the Turks fell upon 7eAd’a and 
sacked it, A. D. 1138, most of the inhabitants, an- 
ticipating the danger, fled to this cavern, and thus 
saved their lives. It is known amung the Arabs 
as the Cave of Refuge.” lf may be questioned 


tic way how he was impressed there. His first im- 
pulse on reaching the pluce was to fire his carbine and 
wake the echoes, but the next moment he was so awed 


6 © A atiliness almost fearful hangs over the deep | that he dared not disturb the silence (Reise tn das 


chasm. 4H. von Schubert tells us in his characteris-! Morgeniand, lil. 29). 


H. 
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481) whether this was the actual 
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(Robinson, i. 


TELASSAR 
(See Calmet on Ez. iii. 15, and Winer, ad roc.) 


place of David's retreat, but it illustrates, at all | The whole scene uf lzekiel’s preaching and visions 


events, that peculiar geological formation of the 
country, which accounts fur such frequent allusions 
to “dens and caves’’ in the narrations of the Bi- 
ble. ‘The writer was told, as a common opinion of 
the natives, that some of the passages of this par- 
ticular excavation extended as far as to Hebron, 
several miles distant, and that all the cord at Jecu- 
salem would not be sutticient to serve as clew for 
traversing its windings. [QpoLLam.]  ‘Tobler, in 
his exploration of the cave, found a number of sar- 
cophagi and some Pheenician inscriptions. 

One of the gates of Jerusalem in Christian times 
seems to have borne the name of Tekoa. Arculf, 
at any rate, mentions the ‘gate called Tecuitis ”’ 
in his enumeration of the gates of the city (A. D. 
700). It appears to have led down into the valley 
of the Kedron, probably near the southern end of 
the east wall. (See Tobler's Zopugr. von Jerusa- 
lem, p. 165.) But his description is not very clear. 
Can it be to this that St. Jerome alludes in the 
singular expression in the Fypit. Paule (§ 12), 
: - revertar Jerusdymam et per Thecuam at- 
gue Amos, rutiluntem montis Oliveti Crucem aspi- 
ciam. ‘The Church of the Ascension on the sum- 
mit of Olivet would be just opposite a gate in the 
east wall, and the © glittering cross" would be par- 
ticularly conspicuous if seen from beneath its 
shadow. ‘There is no more primd facie improba- 
bility ina Tekoa gate than in a Bethlehem, Jaffa, 
or Damascus pate, all which still exist at Jerusalem. 
But it is strange that the allusions to it should be 
so rare, and that the circumstances which made 
Tekoa prominent enough at that period to cause a 
gate to be named after it should have escaped pres- 
ervation. H. B. H. 

TEKO’A (DIF) [striking pitching of tents): 
@exwée: Thecna). A name occurring in the gene- 
alogies of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 24, iv. 5), as the son 
of Ashur. ‘There is little doubt that the town of 
Tekoa is meant, and that the notice implies that 
the town was colonized or founded by a man or a 
town of the name of ASHUR. G. 


TEKOITE, THE (DPF; in Chr. 


‘VWF [patr.]: 6 @exwirns [Vat. Alex. -e:-], 
6 Genw{ (Vat. FA. @exw], 5 Oexwlrns [Vat. -ver-; 
in Neh., of @exwiu, Vat. -ew, Alex. -enu, FA. 
-eru, -ev:] de Thecua, [Thecuites, Thecuenus]). 
IkA ben-Ikkesh, one of David's warriors, is thus 
designated (2 Sam. xxiii. 26; 1 Chr. xi. 28, xxvii. 
9). The common people among THE TEKOITES 
displayed great activity in the repairs of the wall 
of Jerusalem under Nehemiah. They undertook 
two lengths of the reluilding (Neh. iii. 5, 27). 
It is however specially mentioned that their 


‘lords (DTI TN) took no part in the work. 
G. 
TEL-A’BIB (2°2N°F [Chald. corn-hill}: 
peréewpos: ad acerrum norarum frugum) [Ez. iii. 


15) was probably a city of Chaldza or Babylonia, 
not of Upper Mesopotamia, as generally imagined. 


@ In this inatance his rendering is more worthy of 
notice, because it would have been easy for him to 
have interpreted the name as the Rabbis do, with 
whose traditions he was well acquainted. 

6 A similar funcy io reference to the name BEZEK 
(1 Sam. xi. 8) is found in the Midrash. It is taken 


seems to have been Chaldwa lroper; and the river 
Chebar, as already observed [see CHEBAR], was 
not the Khabour, but a branch of the Euplirates. 
Ptolemy bas in this region a Thel-bencane and a 
Thal-atha (Geograph. y. 20); but neither name 
can be identified with Tel-abib, unless we suppose 
a serious corruption. The element “ Tel’ in Tel- 
abib, is undoubtedly “hill.” It is applied in mod- 
ern times by the Arabs especially to the mounds or 
heaps which mark the site of ruined cities all over 
the Mesopotamian plain, an application not very 
remote from the Hebrew use, according to which 
“Tel is “especially a heap of stones”? (Gesen. 
ad roc.). It thus forms the first syllable in many 
modern, as in many ancient names, throughout 
Babylonia, Assyria, and Syria. (See Assemann, 
Bibl. Orient. iii. pt. ii. p. 784.) 

The LXX. have given a translation of the term, 
by which we can see that they did not regard it as 
@ proper name, but which is quite inexplicable. 
The Vulyate likewise translates, and correctly 
enough, so far as Hebrew scholarship is concerned ; 
but there seems to be no reason to doubt that the 
word ig really a proper name, and therefore ought 
not to be translated at all. G. R. 


TE'LAH (MM [breach]: @arcés; Alex. 


@adre: Thule). A descendant of Ephraim, and 
ancestor of Joshua (1 Chr. vii. 23). 


TEL/AIM (O°N2077, with the article 


[lambs]: ey Par-ydAois i in both MSS., and so also 
Josephus: qucse agnus). The place at which Saul 
collected and numbered his forces before his attack 
on Amalek (1 Sam. xv. 4, only). It may he iden- 
tical with TELEM, the southern position of which 
would be suitable for an expedition against Ama- 
lek; and a certain support is given to this by the 
mention of the name (Thailam or Thelam) in 
the LXX. of 2 Sam. iii. 12. On the other hand 
the reading of the LXX. in 1 Sam. xv. 4 (not only 
in the Vatican MS., but also in the Alex., usually 
so close an adherent of the Hebrew text), and of 
Josephus (Ant. vi. 7, § 2), who is not given to fol- 
low @ the LXX. slavishly — namely, Gilval, is re- 
markable; and when the frequent connection of that 
sanctuary with Saul's history is recollected, it is al- 
most sutticient to induce the belief that in this case 
the LXNX. and Josephus have preserved the right 
name. and that instead of Telaim we should, with 
them, read Gilgal. It should be observed, how- 
ever, that the Hebrew MSS. exhibit no variation 
in the name, and that, excepting the LXX. and the 
Targum, the Versions all ayvree with the Hebrew. 
The Targum renders it “ lambs of the Passover,” 
according to a curious fancy, mentioned elsewhere 
in the Jewish books ( Yalkut on 1 Sam.xyv. 4, &c.), 
that the army met at the Passover, and that- the 
census was taken by counting the lambs.> This 
is partly indorsed by Jerome in the Vulgute. 
G. 
TELAS’SAR pdr . [Aasyrian dill}: 

Baccbdv, Beeudd; (Alex. @adraacap, @aiuad; 





literally as meaning “ broken pieces of pottery.” by 
which, as by counters, the numbering was effected. 
Bezek and Telaim are considered by the Talmudists 
as two of the ten numberings of Israel, past aod 
future. 
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Sin. in Is., @eeua:}] Thelassar, Thalnesar) is)is probably the same as TALMON in Neh. xii. 25, 
mentioned in 2 K. xix. 12 and in Is. xxxvii. 12 as!the name being that of a family rather than of 
a city inhabited by “the children of Eden,’ which an individual. In 1 Esdr. ix. 25 he is called ToL- 


had been conquered, and was held in the time of 
Sennacherib by the Assyrians. In the former pas- 
sage the name is rather difterently given both iu 
Hebrew and ‘English, [THELASAR.] In both 
it is connected with Gozan (Gauzanitis), Haran 
(Carrhew, now farran), and Rezeph (the Razappa 
of the Assyrian Inscriptions), all of which belong 
to the hill country above the Upper Mesopotamian 
plain, the district from which rise the Adadbir and 
Belk rivers. [See Mrsopuramta, Gozan, and 
HARAN.] It is quite in accordance with the indi- 
cations of locality which arise from this connection, 
to find Eden joined in another passaye (kz. xxvii. 
23) with Haran and Asshur. ‘Telassar, the chief 


city of a tribe known as the Bent Aclen, must. have - 


been in Western Mesopotamia, in the neightorhood 
of Harran and Orfa. It would be uncritical to 
attempt to fix the lucality more exactly. The name 
is one which might have been given by the Aasyr- 


ians to any place where they had built a temple | 


to Asshur,? and hence perhaps its application by 
the Targums to the Resen of Gen. x. 12, which 
must have been on the liyris, near Nineveh and 


Calah. [Rrsen.] G. R. 


TE’LEM (ot [oppression] + Madu; 
Alex. TeAeu: elem). One of the cities in the 
extreme south of Judah (Josh. xv. 24). It occurs 
between Zirit (not the Ziph of David's escape) and 
BeaLorta: but has not been identified. The name 
Dhullam is found in Van de Velde’s map, attached 
to a district iminediately to the north of the Aul- 
bet el-Baul, south of eb Milh and Ar’arahk—a 
position very suitable; but whether the coincidence 
of the name is merely accidental or not, is not at 
present ascertainable. ‘Telem is identified by some 
with Telaim, which is found in the Hebrew text of 
1 Sam. xv. 4; but there is nothing to say either 
for or against this. 

The LXX. of 2 Sam. iii. 12, in both MSS., ex- 
hibita a singular variation from the Hebrew text. 


Instead of “on the spot” (WATT, A. V. incor- 
rectly, ‘“‘on his bebalf’’) they read “to Thailam (or 
Thelam ) where he was.’’ If this variation should 
be sulstantiated, there is some probability that 
Telem or Telaim is intended. David was at. the 
time king, and quartered in Hebron, but there is 
no reason to suppose that he had relinquished his 
marauding habits; and the south country, where 
Telem lay, had formerly been a favorite field for 
his expeditions (1 Sain. xxvii. 8-11). 

The Vat. LXX. in Josh. xix. 7, adds the name 
@arxd, between Kemmnion and Ether, to the towns 
of Simeon. This is said by Eusebius (Onomast.) 
and Jerome to have been then existing as a very 
large village called Thella, 16 miles south of Eleu- 
theropolis. It is however claimed as equivalent to 
TOCHEN. G. 

TE’LEM (ae) (oppression): TeAuhy; [Vat. 
Teanu: FA.) Qlex. TeAdnu: Telem). A porter 
or doorkeeper of the Temple in the time of Ezra, 
who had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 24). He 





@ It would signify simply “the Hill of Asshur.”’ 
Compare Tel-ane, “the Hill of Ana,” a name which 
seems to have been applied in later times to the city 
called by the Assyrians “ Aashur,” and marked by the 
ruins at Kileh Sterghat. (Steph. Byz. ad voc. TeAavy.) 


BANES. 

TEL-HAR’SA, or TEL-HAR’ESHA 
(NWT ON [sce below]: @erapned; [in Ezr., 
Vat. corrupt: in Neh., Vat. FA. Apnoa, Alex. 
@cdapoa:}] Thelhirsa) was one of the Babylonian 
_towns, or villages, from which some Jews, who 
‘could not show their father’s house, nor their 
seed, whether they were of Israel,’ returned to 
laden with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 50; Neh. vii. 61). 
Gesenius renders the term “ Hill of the Wood” 
(Lex. ad voc.). It was probably in the low coun- 
try near the sea, in the neighborhood of Tel-Melah 


und Cherub; but we cannot identify it with any 
known site. ; 


TEL-ME'LAH (MY9R7OM [hill of salt]: 


| Oeduerdx, Gedpedred: (Vat. in Ezr., @epyercd- 
1a; Alex. OeAwexeA, OeAmedex: FA. in Neh., 
Ccpucrcd:] Thelnabe) ig joined with Tel-Harsa 
,and Cherub in the two passayves already cited under 
'TEL-HARSA. It is perhaps the Thelme of Ptolemy 
(v. 20), which some wrongly read as Theame 
| (@EAMH for @EAMH), 3 city of the low salt tract 
near the Persian Gulf, whence probably the name, 
which means * Hill of Sale’? (Gresen. Lear. Hed. 
‘sub voc.) Cherub, which may be pretty surely 
‘identified with Ptolemy's Chiriphe (Xipipa), was 
in the same region. G. R. 








TEMA (NDF) (on the right, south]: Cady: 
Thema, (terra Austri}). The ninth son of Ish- 
mael (Gen. xxv. 15; 1 Chr. i. 30); whence the 
tribe called after him, mentioned in Job vi. 19, 
“The troops of Tema looked, the companies of 
Sheba waited for them,” and by Jeremiah (xxv. 
23), “ Dedan, Tema, and Buz;"' and also the land 
occupied by this tribe: “The burden upon Arabia. 
In the forest in Arabia shall ye lodge, O ye trav- 
elling companies of Dedanim. The inhabitants of 
the land of Tema bruught water to him that was 
thirsty, they prevented with their bread him that 
fled’ (Is. xxi. 13, 14). 

The name is identified satisfactorily with Teyma, 


QGwv 


elas, a small town on the confines of Syria, 
between it and Wadi el-Kurda, on the road of the 
Damascus pilyrim-caravan (Marasid, 8. v.). It is 
in the neighbourhood of Doumat el-Jendel, which 
agrees etytnologically and by tradition with the 
Ishmaelite DUMAH, and the country of Aeydar, 
or KEDAR. Zeyma is a well-kuown town and 
district, and is appropriate in every point of view 
as the chief settlement of Ishmael's 30n Tema. It 
is commanded by the castle called el-Ablak (or 
el- Ablik el-Fard), of Es-Semiiw-al (Samuel) Ibn- 
*Adiya the Jew, a contemporary of Timra el-Keys 
(A. D. 590 cir.); but according to a tradition it 
was built by Solomon, which points at any rate to 
its antiquity (comp. ed-Aekree, in Marasidd, iv. 23); 
now in ruins, described as being built of rubble 
and crude bricks, and said to be named el- Ablak 
from having whiteness and redness in ita structure 


b The pasange is in such confusion in the Vatican 
MS., that it is difficult rightly to assign the words, 
and impossible to infer anything from the equiv- 
alents. 
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(Marasid, s. v. Ablak). This fortress seems, like|ished? Flee ye, turn back, dwell deep, O inhab- 
that of Doomat el-Jendel, to be one of the strong-| itants of Dedan” (Jer. xlix. 7,8); and “JI will 
holds that must have protected the caravan route | make it [Edom] desolate from Teman; and they 
along the northern frontier of Arabia: and they |of Dedan shall fall by the sword” (Fz. xxv. 13). 
recall the passage following the enumeration of the} This connection with the great Keturahite tribe 
sons of Ishmael: “ These [are] the sons of Ishmael, | of Dedan gives additional importance to Teman, 
and these {are} their names, by their towns, and | and helps to fix its geographical position. This is 
by their castles; twelve princes according to their | further defined by a passage in the chapter of Jer. 
nations "* (Gen. xxv. 16). already cited, vv. 20, 21, where it is said of Edom 
Teymda signifies ‘+a desert," “an untilled dis-|and Teman, “The earth ‘is moved at the noise of 
trict,” ete. Freytag (s. v.) writes the nume with-| their fall; at the cry the noise thereof was heard 
out a long final alif, but not so the Marasid. in the Red Sea (yam Suf).” In the sublime 
Ptolemy (xix. 6) mentions @é4u7n in Arabia De-| prayer of Habakkuk, it is written, “God came 
serta, which may be the same place as the existing | from Teman, and the Holy One from Mount Paran” 
Teyma. The LXX. reading seems to have a refer-| (iii. 3). Jeremiah, it has been seen, speaks of the 
ence to TEMAN, which see. E. S. P. wisdom v4 Teman; and the prophecy of Ohadiah 
® «The troops of Tema,” “the companies of implies the same (vy. 8, 9), “Shall I not in that 
Sheba" (Job = 19), elsewhere pee to as| 48: saith the Lord, even destroy the wise (men) 
« predatory bands" [SHEBA], were, probably, out of Edom, and understanding out of the mount 
companies of travellers, or caravans, crossing the of erie And thy [mighty] men, O Teman, shall 
wilderness in the dry season. Parched with thirst, | b€ dismayed. An wisdom, the descendants of 
they pressed forward with eager-hope to the re- Esau. and especially the inhabitants of Teman, 
membered beds of winter-streams, only to find that | S°¢M to have been pretéminent among the sons of 
under the extreme heat the winding “brook ” had | the East. : . 
disappeared — evaporated and absorbed in the sands; |!" common with most Edomite names, Teman 
—leaving its channel as dry as the contiguous | #PPears to have been lost. The occupation of the 
desert. Their keen disappointment was a lively; COUntry by the Nabathwans seems to have oblit- 
image of the experience of Job, when in his deep ; ¢T#ted almost all of the traces (always obscure) of 
affliction he looked for sympathy from his brethren, the migratory tribes of the desert. It is not likely 
and listened to censure instead of condolence. | that much can ever be done by modern research to 
The simile, poetic and vivid, is scarcely leas forci- clear up the early history of this part of the « east 
“ble in its broader application to the illusiveness of | Country.” True, Eusebius and Jerome mention 
the fairest earthly promises and to the fading: hopes Teman as a town in their day distant 15 miles 
of mortals. (D&CEITFULLY, Amer. ed.; RIVER, (according to Eusebius) from Petra, and a Roman 
@.] Ss. W. | Post. The identification of the existing Maan (see 
; Burckhardt) with this Teman may be geograpb- 
TEMAN (JO°) [on the right hand, south]: ically correct, but it cannot rest on etymological 
Baydy: Theman). 1. A son of Eliphaz, son of grounds. 
Fsau by Adah (Gen. xxxvi. 11; 1 Chr. i. 36, 53), say 5 SS DKN _ 
afterwards named as a duke (phylarch) of Edom ae aes cans Saige 9 n (Job ii. 
(ver. 15), and mentioned again in the separate list arenas )) an Py i= ees \ceedeaitis 
(vv. 40-43) of “the names of the rulers [that al ne Ge piacere 34 he per oerne 
came] of Esau, aceording to their families, after | *%°, ar " Vin faut tt land of Temani 
their places, by their names; ending, ‘these be (so in the A. V.) is mentioned. E. 8S. P. 
the dukes of Edom, according to their habitations} TE’MANI. [Treman.] 
in the land of their possession: he [is] Esau the| TE’MANITE. [Temay.] 


father of the Edomites. TEM ENI CoA [patr.]: Caindy: The- 
2. [Rom. Vat. @auay, Am. i. 12; FA. and Sin.| mani), Son of Ashur, the father of Tekoa, by his 
Ocnar, pe shea bie : pei cana wife Naarah (1 Chr. iv. 6). [TEKOA.] 
merulies. country, and probably a city, nam es ees 
after the Edomite phylarch, or from which the ae lhe grove are ae aet oa ard 
phylarch took his name, as muy be perhaps inferred Gr ok aes 4 . hi he 7 ae ate ale 
from the verses of Gen. xxxvi. just quoted. The th ae . or ” ns ae ripen ; L 
Hebrew signifies “south,” ete. (see Job ix. 9; Is. oT see ae “he mae Vi cn SETS 
xliii. 6; besides the use of it to mean the south| . ~°™perate” Is used in the A. V. in a correspond- 
side of the Tabernacle in Ex. xxvi, and xxvii., etc.); | 28 %M8¢- A. 
and it is probable that the land of Teman wasa| TEMPLE.< There is perhaps no building of 
southern portion of the land of Edom, or, in aj the ancient world which has excited so much at- 
wider sense, that of the sons of the East, the| tention since the time of its destruction as the 
Bene-kedein. Teman is mentioned in five places by | ‘Temple which Solomon built at Jerusalem, and its 
the Prophets. in four of which it is connected with | successor as rebuilt by Herod. Its spoils were 
Edom, showing it to be the same place as that in-| considered worthy of forming the principal illua- 
dicated in the list of the dukes; twice it is named! tration of one of the most beautiful of Roman 
with Dedan. triumphal arches, and Justinian® highest archi- 
“Concerning Edom, thus saith the Lord of | tectural ambition was that he might surpass it. 
hosts: {[s] wisdom no more in ‘Teman? is counsel| Throughout the Middle Ages it influenced to a 
perished from the prudent? is their wisdom van-| considerable degree the forms of Christian churches, 








@ * In some of the topographical allusions in this| JeRusALem (ii. 1830 ff., Amer. ed.), and which we pass 
article, the reader will recognize the author's peculiar| without comment here, as not affecting his reasonings 
and unsupported theory respecting the topography of | respecting this edifice — its history, its form, dimen- 
Jerusalem, which we have examined in the article! sions, style of architecture, etc. 8. W. 
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and its peculiarities were the watchwords and rally- 
ing points of all associations of builders. Since 
the revival of learning in the 16th century its 
arrangements have employed the pens of number- 
less learned antiquarians, and architects of every 
country have wasted their science in trying to re- 
produce its forms. 

But it is not only to Christians that the Temple 
of Solomon is so interesting; the whole Moham- 
medan world look to it as the foundation of all 
architectural knowledge, and the Jews still recall 
its glories and sigh over their loss with a constant 
tenacity, unmatched by that of any other people 
to any other building of the ancient world. 

With all this interest and attention it might 
fairly be assuined that there was nothing more to 
be said on such a subject — that every source of 
information had been ransacked, and every form of 
restoration long ago exhausted, and some settlement 
of the disputed points arrived at which had been 
generally accepted. This is, however, far from 
being the case, and few things would be more curi- 
ous than a collection of the various restorations 
that have been proposed, as showing what different 
meanings may be applied to the same set of simple 
architectural terms. 

‘The most important work on this subject, and 
that which was princ#pally followed by restorers 
in the 17th and 18th centuries, was that of the 
brothers Pradi, Spanish Jesuits, better known as 
Villalpandi. Their work was published in folio at 
Rome, 1596-1604, superbly illustrated. Their idea 
of Solomon's Temple was, that both in dimensions 
and arrangement it was very like the Escurial in 
Spain. But it is by no means clear whether the 
Eacurial was being built while their book was in 
the press, in order to look like the Temple, or 
whether its authors took their idea of the ‘Temple 
from the palace. At all events their design is so 
much the more beautiful and commodious of the 
two, that we cannot but regret that Herrera was 
not employed on the ‘book, and the Jesuits set to 
build the pulace. 

When the French expedition to Egypt, in the 
first years of this century, had made the world 
familiar with the wonderful architectural remains 
of that country, every one jumped to the conclusion 
that Solomon’s Temple must have been designed 
after an Evyptian model, forgetting entirely how 
hateful that land of bondaye was to the Israelites, 
and how completely all the ordinances of their 
religion were opposed to the idolatries they had 
escaped frum — forgetting, goo, the centuries which 
bad elapsed since the Exode before the Temple was 
erected, and how little communication of any sort 
there had been between the two couutries in the 
interval. 

The Assyrian discoveries of Botta and Layard 
have within the last twenty years given an entirely 
new direction to the researches of the restorers, and 
this time with a very considerable prospect of suc- 
cess, for the analogies are now true, and whatever 
can be brought to bear on the subject is in the 
right direction. The original seats of the progen- 
itors of the Jewish races were in Mesopotamia. 
Their language was practically the same as that 
spoken on the banks of the Tigris. Their historical 
traditions were consentaneous, and, so far as we can 
judge, almost all the outward symbolism of their 
religions was the same, or nearly so. Unfortunately, 
however, no Assyrian temple has yet been ex- 
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subject, and we are still forced to have recourse to 
the later buildings at Persepolis, or to general de- 
ductions from the style of the nearly contemporary 
secular buildings at Nineveh and elsewhere, for 
such illustrations as are a\Gilable. These, however, 
nearly suttice for all that is required for Solomon’s 
Temple. For the details of that erected by Herod 
we must look to Rome. 

Of the intermediate Temple erected by Zerub- 
babel we know very little, but, from the circum- 
stance of its having been erected under Persian 
influences contemporaneously with the buildings at 
Persepolis, it is perhaps the one of which it would 
be most easy to resture the details with anything 
like certainty. 

Before proceeding, however, to investigate the 
arrangements of the Temple, it is indispensable 
first carefully to determine those of the Tabernacle 
which Moses caused to be erected in the Desert of 
Sinai immediately after the promulgation of the 
Law from that mountain. For, as we shall pres- 
ently see, the Temple of Solomon was nothing more 
nor less than an exact repetition of that earlier 
Temple, differing only in being erected of more 
durable materials, and with exactly double the 
dimensions of its prototype, but still in every essen 
tial respect so identical that a knowledge of the 
one is indispensable in order to understand the 
other. 

TABERNACLE. 

The written authorities for the restoration of the 
Tabernacle are, first, the detailed account to be 
found in the 26th chapter of Exodus, and repeated 
in the 36th, verses 8 to 38, without any variation 
beyond the slightest possible abridgment. Sec- 
ondly, the account given of the building by Josephus 
(Ant. ili. 6), which is so nearly a repetition of the 
account found in the Bible that we may feel assured 
that he bad no really important authority before 
him except the one which is equally accessible to 
us. Indeed we miyht almost put his account on 
one side, if it were not that, being a Jew, and so 
much nearer the time, he may have had access to 
sone traditional accounts which may have enabled 
him to realize its appearance more readily than we 
can do, and his knowledge of Hebrew technical 
terms may have enabled him to understand what 
we might otherwise be unable to explain. 

The additional indications contained in the Tal- 
mud and in Philo are so few and indistinct, and 
are besides of such doubtful authenticity, that they 
practically add nothing to our knowledge, and may 
safely be disregarded. 

For a complicated architectural building these 
written authorities probably would not suttice with- 
out some remains or other indications to supple- 
ment them; but the arrangements of the Taber- 
nacle were so simple that they are really all that 
are required. Every important dimension was either 
5 cubits or a multiple of 5 cubits, and all the 
arrangements in plan were either squares or double 
squares, so that there really is no ditticulty in put- 
ting the whole together, and none would ever have 
occurred were it not that the dimensions of the 
sanctuary, as obtained from the ‘ boards” that 
formed its walls, appear at first sight to be one 
thing, while those obtained from the dimensions 
of the curtains which covered it appear to give 
another, and no one has yet succeeded in recon- 
ciling these with one another or with the text of 
Scripture. The apparent discrepancy is, however, 


humed of a nature to throw much light on this‘ easily explained, as we shall presently see, and never 
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would have occurred to any one who had lived long 
under canvas or was familiar with the exigencies 
of tent architecture. 

Outer Inclosure. — The court of the Tabernacle 
was surrounded by canvas screens —in the Fast 
called Kannauts — and still universally used to in- 
close the private apartments of important person- 
ages. Those of the Tabernacle were 5 cubits in 
height, and supported by pillars of brass 5 cubits 
apart, to which the curtains were attached by hooks 
and fillets of silver (Ex. xxvii. 9. &e.). ‘This in- 


closure was only broken on the eastern side by the 
entrance, which was 20 cubits wide, and closed by 
curtains of fine twined linen wrought with needle- 
work, and of the most gorgeous cvlors. 





10 20 380 40 580 60 70 75 Feet. 
No. 1. — Plan of the Outer Court of the Tabernacie. 
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a The cubit used throughout this article is assuined 
to be the ordinary cubit, of the length of » man’s fore- 
arm from the elbow-joint to the tip of the middle 
finger, or 18 Greek inches, equal to 18} English inches. 
There seems to be little doubt but that the Jews also 
used occasionally a shorter cubit of 5 handbreadths, or 
15 inches, but only (in ao far as can be ascertained) in 
speaking of vessels or of metal work, and never applied 
it to buildings. After the Babylonish Captivity they 
seem also occasionally to have employed the Baby- 
lonian cubit of 7 handbreadths, or 21 inches. This, 
however, can evidently have no application to the 
Tabernacle or Solomon's Temple, which was erected 
before the Captivity ; nor can it be available to ex- 
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The space inclosed within these screens was a 
double square, 50 cubits, or 75 feet north@ and 
south, and 100 cubits or 150 ft. east and west. In 
'the outer or eastern half was placed the altar of 
| burnt-offerings, described in Ex. xxvii. 1-8, and be- 
tween it and the Tabernacle the laver (Ant. iii. 6, 
§ 2), at which the priests washed their hands and 
feet. on entering the Temple. 

In the square towards the west was situated the 
Temple or Tabernacle itself. ‘The dimensions in 
plan of this structure are easily ascertained. Jo- 
sephus states them (Ant. iii. 6, § 3) as 30 cubits 
long bv 10 broad, or 45 feet by 15, and the Bible 
is scarcely less distinct, as it sava that the north 
and south walls were each composed of twenty up- 
right boards (Ex. xxvi. 15, &.), each board one 
cubit and a half in width, and at the west end. 
there were six boards equal to 9 cubits, which, with 
the angle boards or posts, made up the 10 cubits 
of Josephus. 


Each of these boards was furnished with two 
tenons at its lower extremity, which fitted into 
silver sockets placed on the ground. At the top 
at least they were jointed and fastened together by 
bars of shittim or acacia wood run through rings 
of gold (ex. xxvi. 26). Both authorities agree that 
there were five bars for each side, but a little dif- 
ficulty arises from the Bible describing (ver. 28) a 
middle bar which reached from end to end. As 
we shall presently see, this bar was probally ap- 
plied to a totally ditferent purpose, and we may 
therefore assume for the present that Josephus’ 
description of the mode in which they were applied 
is the correct one: “ Every one,”’ he says (And. iii. 
6, § 3), ‘of the pillars or boards had a ring of geld 
attixed to its front outwards, into which were in- 
serted bars gilt with gold, each of them 5 cubits 
long, and these bound together the boards; the 
head of one bar running into another after the 
manner of one tenon inserted into another. But 
for the wall behind there was only one bar that 
went through all the boards, into which one of the 
ends of the bars on both sides was inserted.”’ 


So far, therefore, everything seems certain and 
easily understood. The ‘Tabernacle was an oblong 
rectangular structure, 30 cubits long by 10 broad, 
open at the eastern end, and divided internally into 
two apartments. The Holy of Holies, into which 
no one entered —not even the priest, except on 
very extraordinary occasions — was a cube, 10 cubits 
square in plan, and 10 cubits bigh to the top of 
the wall. In this was placed the Mercy-seat, sur- 
mounted by the cherubim, and on it was placed 
the Ark, containing the tables of the Law. In 

{front of these was an outer chamber, called the 
Holy Place — 20 cubits long by 10 broad, and 10 
high, appropriated to the use of the priests. In it 


plain the peculiarities of Herod’s Temple, as Josephus, 
who is our principal authority reganiing It, moat cer- 
tainly did always employ the Greek cubit of 18 inches, 
or 4() to 1 stadium of 600 Greek feet ; and the Tal- 
mud, which is the only other authority, always gives 
the same number of cubits where we can be certain 
they are speaking of the same thing ; so that we may 
feel perfectly sure they both were using the same 
measure. Thus, whatever other cubits the Jews may 
have used for other purposes, we may rest assured 
that for the buildings referred to in this article tbe 
cubit of 18 inches, and that only, was the ope em- 
ployed. 
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were placed the golden candlestick on one side, the | pall is thrown over a coffin, and they have thus cut 


table of shew-bread opposite, and between them in 
the centre the altar of incense. 
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No. 2.—The Tabernacle, showing one half ground 
plan and one half as covered by the curtains. 


The roof of the Tabernacle was formed by 3, or 
rather 4, sets of curtains, the dimensions of two of 
which are given with great minuteness both in the 
Bible and by Josephus. The innermost (Ex. xxvi. 
1, &.), of fine twined linen according to our trans- 
lation (Josephus calls them wool: éplwy, Ant. iii. 
6, § 4), were ten in number, each 4 cubits wide 
and 28 cubits long. These were of various colors, 
and ornamented with cherubim of “ cunning work.” 
Five of these were sewn together so as to form 
larger curtains, each 20 cubits by 28, and these 
two again were joined together, when used, by fifty 
gold buckles or clasps. 

‘Above these were placed curtains of goats’ hair 
each 4 cubits wide by 30 cubits long, but eleven in 
number; these were also sewn together, six into 
one curtain, and five into the other, and, when 
used, were likewise joined together by fifty gold 
buckles. 

Over these again was thrown a curtain of rams’ 
skins with the wool on, dyed red, and a fourth 
covering is also specified as being of badgers’ skins, 
so named in the A. V., but which probably really 
consisted of sealekins. [BADGER-SK1Ns, vol. i. 
p- 224 f.] This did not of course cover the rams’ 
skins, but most probably was only used os a cop- 
ing or ridge piece to protect the junction of the two 
curtains of rams’ skins which were laid on each 
slope of the roof, and probably only laced together 
at the top. 

The question which has hitherto proved a stum- 
bling block to restorers is, to know how these cur- 
tains were applied as a covering to the Tabernacle. 
Strange to say, this has appeared so difficult that, 
with hardly an exception, they have been content 
to assume that they were thrown over its walls asa 


the Gordian knot in defiance of all probabilities, 
as well as of the distinct specification of the Pen- 
tateuch. To this view of the matter there are sev- 
eral important objections. 

First. If the inuer or ornamental curtain was 80 
used, only about one third of it would be seen; 9 
cubits on each side would be entirely hidden be- 
tween the walls of the Tabernacle and the goats'- 
hair curtain. It is true that Babr (Symbolik des 
Mosaischen Cultus), Neumann (Der Stiftshitte, 
1861), and others, try to avoid this ditticulty by 
hanging this curtain so as to drape the walls inside; 
but for this there is not a shadow of authority, and 
the form of the curtain would be sing&@larly awk- 
ward and unsuitable for this purpose. If such a 
thing were intended, it is evident that one curtain 
would have been used as wall-hangings and another 
as a ceiling, not one great range of curtains all 
joined the same way to hang the walls all round 
and form the ceiling at the same time. 

A second and more cogent objection will strike 
any one who has ever lived in a tent. It is, that 
every drop of rain that fell on the Tabernacle would 
fall through; for, bowever tightly the curtains might 
be stretched, the water could never run over the 
edge, and the sheep-skins would only make the mat- 
ter worse, as when wetted their weight would de- 
press the centre, and probably tear any curtain that 
could be made, while snow fying on such a roof 
would certainly tear the curtains to pieces. 

But a third and fatal objection is, that this ar- 
rangement is in direct contradiction to Scripture. 
We are there told (Ex. xxvi- 9) that half of one of 
the goate’-hair curtains shall be doubled back in 
frout of the Tabernacle, and only the half of another 
(ver. 12) hang down behind; and (ver. 13) that 
one cubit shall hang down on each side — whereas 
this arrangement makes 10 cubits hang down all 
round, except in front. 

The solution of the difficulty appears singularly 
obvious. It is simply, that the tent had a ridge, 
as all tents have had from the days of Moses down 
to the present day; and we have also very little 
difficulty in predicating that the angle formed by 
the two sides of the roof at the ridge was a right 
angle — not only because it is a reasonuble and 
usual angle for such a roof, and one that would 
most likely be adopted in so regular a building, but 
because its adoption reduces to harmony the only 
abnormal measurement in the whole building. As 
mentioned above, the principal curtains were only 
28 cubits in length, and consequently not a mul- 
tiple of 5; but if we assume a right angle at the 
ridge, each side of the slope was 14 cubits, and 
142 +- 142 = 392, and 202 = 400, two numbers 
which are practically identical in tent-building. 
The base of the triangle, therefore, formed by the 
roof was 20 cubits, or in other words, the roof of 
the Tabernacle extended 5 cubits beyond the walls, 
not only in front and rear, but on both sides; and 
it may be added, that the width of the Tabernacle 
thus became identical with the width of the en- 
trance to the enclosure; which but for this circum- 
stance would appear to have been disproportionately 
large. 

With these data it is easy to explain all the other 
difficulties which have met previous restorers. 

First. The Holy of Elolies was divided from the 
Holy Place by a screen of fvur pillars supporting 
curtains which no one was allowed to pass. But, 
strange to say, in the entrance there were five pil- 
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lars in a similar space. Now, no one would put 
a pillar in the centre of an entrance without a 
motive; but the moment a ridge is assumed it be- 
comes indispensable. 


20 CUBITS 


10 CUBITS 





No. 8. — Diagram of the Dimensions of the Tabernacle 
in Section. 


It may be assumed that all the five pillars were 
spaced within the limits of the 10 cubits of the 
breadth of the Tabernacle, namely, one in the 
centre, two opposite the two ends of the walls, and 
the other two between them; but the probabilities 
are so infinitely greater that those two last were 
beyond those at the angles of the tent, that it is 
hardly worth while considering the first hypothesis. 
By the one here adopted the pillars in front would, 
like everything else, be spaced exactly 5 cubits 


Secondly. Josephus twice asserts (Ant. iii. 6, 
§ 4) that the Tabernacle was divided into three 
parts, though he specifies only two — the Adytum 
and the Pronaos. ‘The third ‘was of course the 
porch, 5 cubits deep, which stretched across the 
width of the house. 

Thirdly. In speaking of the western end, the 
Bible always uses the plural, as if there were two 
sides there. ‘There was, of course, at least one pil- 
lar in the centre beyond the wall, — there may 
have been five, — so that there practically were two 
sides there. It may also be remarked that the 
Pentateuch, in speaking (Ex. xxvi. 12) of this after 
part calls it Mishean, or the dwelling, as contradis- 
tinguished from Ohel, or the tent, which applies to 
the whole structure covered by the curtains. 

Fourthly. We now understand why there are 10 
breadths in the under curtains, and 11 in the 
upper. It was that they might break joint — in 
other words, that the seam of the one, and espe- 
cially the great joining of the two divisions, might 
be over the centre of the lower curtain, so as to 
prevent the rain penetrating through the joints. It 
may also be remarked that, as the two cubits which 
were in excess at the west hung at an angle, the 
depth of fringe would be practically about the same 
as on the sides. 

With these suggestions, the whole description in 
the Book of Exodus is so easily understood that it 
is not necessary to dilate further upon it; there are, 
however, two points which remain to be noticed, 
but more with reference to the Temple which suc- 
ceeded it than with regard to the Tabernacle itself. 

The first is the disposition of the side bars of 
shittim-wood that joined the boards together. At 
first sight it would appear that there were four short 
and one long bar on each side, but it seems impos- 
sible to see how these could be arranged to accord 
with the usual interpretation of the text, and very 
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improbable that the Israelites would have carried 
about a bar 45 feet long, when 5 or 6 bars would 
have answered the purpose equally well, and 5 rows 
of bars are quite unnecessary, besides being in op- 
position to the words of the text. 

The explanation hinted at above seems the most 
reasonable one — that the five bars named (vers. 26 
and 27) were joined end to end, as Josephus asserts, 
and the bar mentioned (ver. 28) was the ridge-pole 
of the roof. The words of the Hebrew text will 
equally well bear the translation — “and the mid- 
dle bar which is beficeen,”’ instead of “ in the midst 
of the boards, shall reach from end to end.”’ This 
would appear a perfectly reasonable solution but for 
the mechanical difficulty that no pole could be 
made stiff enough to bear its own weight and that 
of the curtains over an extent of 45 feet, without 
intermediate supports. A ridge-rope could easily be 
stretched to twice that distance, if required for the 
purpose, though it too would droop in the centre. 
A pole would be a much more appropriate and 
likely architectural arrangement — so much so, that 
it seems more than probable that one was employed 
with supports. One pillar in the centre where the 
curtains were joined would be amply sufficient for 
all practical p ; and if the centre board at 
the back of the Holy of Holies was 15 cubits high 
(which there is nothing to contradict), the whole 
would be easily constructed. Still, as no internal 
supports are mentioned either by the Bible or Jo- 
sephus, the question of how the ridge was formed 
and supported must remain an open one, incapable 
of proof with our present knowledge, but it is one 
to which we shall have to revert presently. 

The other question is — were the sides of the 
Verandah which surrounded the Sanctuary closed 
or left open? The only hint we have that this was 
done, is the mention of the western sides always in 
the plural, and the employment of Mishcen and 
Ohel throughout this chapter, apparently in opposi- 
tion to one another, Mishcan always seeming to 
apply to an inclosed space, which was or might be 
dwelt in, Ohel to the tent as a whole or to the 
covering only; though here again the point is by 
no means so clear as to be decisive. 

The only really tangible reason for supposing the 
sides were inclosed is, that the Temple of Solomon 
was surrounded, on all sides but the front, bya 
range of small cells five cubits wide, in which the 
priests resided who were specially attached to the 
service of the Temple. 

It would have been so easy to have done this in 
the Tabernacle, and its convenience — at night at 
least — so great, that I cannot help suspecting it 
was the case. 

It is not easy to ascertain, with anything like 
certainty, at what distance from the tent the tent- 
pegs were fixed. It could not be less on the sides 
than 7 cubits, it may as probably have been 10. 
In front and rear the central peg could hardly have 
been at a less distance than 20 cubits; so that it 
is by no means improbable that from the front to 
rear the whole distance may have been 80 cubits, 
and from side to side 40 cubits, measured from 
peg to peg; and it is this dimension that seems to 
have governed the pegs of the inclosures, as it would 
just allow room for the fastenings of the inclesure 
on either side, and for the altar and laver in front. 
It is scarcely worth while, however, insisting 
strongly on these and some other minor points. 

Enough has been said to explain with the wood- 
cuts all the main points of the proposed restoration, 
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and to show that it is possible to reconstruct the 
Tabernacle in strict conformity with every word and 
every indication of the sacred text, and at the same 
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time to show that the Tabernacle was a reasonable 
tent-like structure, admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses to which it was applied. 








No. 4. — Southeast View of the Tabernacle, as restored. 


Sotomon’s TreMPLE. 

The Tabernacle accompanied the Israelites in all 
their wanderings, and remained their only Holy 
Place or Temple till David obtained possession of 
Jerusalem, and erected an altar in the threshing- 
floor of Araunah, on the spot where the altar of 
the Temple always afterwards stood. He also 
brought the Ark out of Kirjath-jearim (2 Sam. vi. 
2; 1 Chr. xiii. 6) and prepared a tabernacle for it 
in the new city which he called after his own name. 
Both these were brought up thence by Solomon 
(2 Chr. v. 5); the Ark placed in the Holy of 
Holies, but the Tabernacle seems to have been put 
on one side as a relic (1 Chr. xxiii. 32). We have 
no account, however, of the removal of the original 
Tabernacle of Moses from Gibeon, nor anything 
that would enable us to connect it with that one 
which Solomon removed out of the City of David 
(2 Chr. v. 5). In fact, from the time of the build- 
ing of the Temple, we lose sight of the Tabernacle 
al It was David who first proposed to re- 
place the Tabernacle by a more permanent building, 
but was forbidden for the reasons assigned by the 
prophet Nathan (2 Sam. vii. 5, &c.), and though 
he collected materials and made arrangements, the 
execution of the task was left for his son Solomon. 

He, with the assistance of Hiram king of Tyre, 
commenced this great undertaking in the fourth 
year of his reign, and completed it in seven years, 
about 1005 B. c. according to the received chro- 
nology. 

On comparing the Temple, as described in 1 
Kings vi. and 2 Chronicles iii. and by Josephus 
vii. 3, with the Tabernacle, as just explained, the 
first thing that strikes us is that all the arrange- 
ments were identical, and the dimensions of every 
part were exactly double those of the preceding 
structure. Thus the Holy of Holies in the Taber- 
nacle was a cube, 10 cubits each way; in the Tem- 
ple it was 20 cubits. ‘The Holy Place, or outer 
hall was 10 cubits wide by 20 long and 10 high in 
the Tabernacle. In the Temple all these dimen- 
sions were exactly double. The porch in the 
Tabernacle was 6 cubits deep, in the Temple 10; 
its width in both instances being the width of the 


house. The chambers round the House and the 
Tabernacle were each 5 cubits wide on the ground- 
floor, the difference being that in the Temple the 
two walls taken together made up a thickness of 
5 cubits, thus making 10 cubits for the chambers. 
Taking all these parts together, the ground-plan 
of the Temple measured 80 cubits by 40; that of 
the Tabernacle, as we have just seen, was 40 by 20; 
and what is more striking than even this is that 
though the walls were 10 cubits ree in the one 
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No. 5. — Plan of Solomon's ‘Temple, showing the dis 
position of the chambers in two stories. 


and 20 cubits in the other, the whole height of the 
Tabernacle was 15, that of the Temple 30 cubits; 
the one roof rising 5, the other 10 cubits above the 
height of the internal walls.¢ So exact indeed is this 


@ In the Apocrypha there is a passage which bears 
curiously and distinctly on this subject. In Wisd. ix. 
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coincidence, that it not only confirms to the fullest 
extent the restoration of the Tabernacle which has 
just been explained, but it is a singular confirma- 
tion of the minute accuracy which characterized the 
writers of the Pentateuch and the books of Kings: 
and Chronicles in this matter; for not only are we. 
able to check the one by the other at this distance 
of time with perfect certainty, but, now that we 
know the system on which they were constructed, 
we might almost restore both edifices from Jose- 
_phus’ account of the Temple as reérected by Herod, 
‘of which more hereafter. 

The proof that the Temple, as built by Solomon, 
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was only an enlarged copy of the Tabernacle, goes 
far also to change the form of another important 
question which has been long agitated by the stu- 
dents of Jewish antiquities, inasmuch as the in- 
quiry as to whence the Jews derived the plan and 
design of the Temple must now be transferred to 
the earlier type, and the question thus stands, 
Whence did they derive the scheme of the Taber- 
nacle ? 

From Egypt ? 

There is not a shadow of proof that the Egyptians 
ever used a movable or tent-like temple; neither the 
pictures in their temples nor any historical ree rds 
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No. 6.— Tomb of Darius near Persepolis. 


point to such a form, nor has any one hitherto ven- 
tured to suggest such an origin for that structure. 

From Assyria? 

Here too we are equally devoid of any authority 
or tangible data, for though the probabilities cer- 
tainly are that the Jews would rather adopt a form 
from the kindred Assyrians than from the hated 
strangers whose land they had just left, we have 
nothing further to justify us in such an assumption. 


8, it is said, Thou hast commanded me (i. e. Solo- 
mon) to build a Temple in Thy Holy Mount, and an 
altar in the city wherein Thou dwellest, a resemblance 


From Arabia? 

It is possible that the Arabs may have _ 
movable tent-like temples. They were a people 
nearly allied in race with the Jews. Moses’ father- 
in-law was an Arab, and something he may have 
seen there may have suggested the form he adopted. 
But beyond this we cannot at present go.4 





of the Holy Tabernacle which Thou hast prepared 
from the beginning.” 

a The only thing resembling it we know of is the 
Holy Tent of the Carthaginians, mentioned by Diod- 
orus Siculus, xx. 65, which, in consequence of & 
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For the present, at least, it must suffice to know | could have been 60 cubits, or even 30, but it might 
that the form of the Temple was copied from the; very probably be the 20 cubits which incidentally 
Tabernacle, and that any architectural ornaments Josephus (xv. 11, § 3) mentions as “ sinking down 
that may have been added were such as were usu-| in the failure of the foundations, but was so left till 
ally employed at that time in Palestine, and more | the days of Nero.” There can be little doubt but 
especially at Tyre, whence most of the artificers, that the part referred to in this paragraph was 
were obtained who assisted in its erection. some such superstructure as that shown in the last 

So far as the dimensions above quoted are con-| wood-cut; and the incidental mention of 20 cubits 
cerned, everything is as clear and as certain as any-| is much more to be trusted than Josephus’ heights 
thing that can be predicated of any building of | generally are, which he seems systematically to have 
which no remains exist, but beyond this there are | exaggerated when he was thinking about them. 
certain minor problems by no means so easy to; Juchin and Boaz. — There are no features con- 
reaolve, but furtunately they are of much Jess im- | nected with the Temple of Solomon which have 

ce. The first is the — given rise to so much controversy, or been so diffi- 

Height. — That given in 1 K. vi. 2— of 30 cubits, cult to explain, as the form of the two pillars of 
— isso reasonable in proportion to the other di-| brass which were set up in the porch of the house. 
mensions, that the matter might be allowed to rest | [t has even been supposed that they were not pillars 
there were it not for the assertion (2 Chr. iii. 4)! in the ordinary sense of the term, but obelisks; for 
that the height, though apparently only of the: this, however, there does not appear to be any au- 
porch, was 12U cubits = 180 feet (as nearly as may ‘thority. The porch was 30 feet in width, and a 
be the height of the steeple of St. Martin's in the| roof of that extent, even if composed of a wooden 
Fields). This is so unlike anything we know of i aa 
ancient architecture, that, having no counterpart in| 
the Tabernacle, we might at first sight feel almost, 


justified in rejecting it as a mistake or interpolation, | Sq Se 
but for the assertion (2 Chr. iii. 9) that Solomon ‘ Yi | (i) . a 
overlaid the upper chambers with gold, and 2 kK. \ \ \ Lh | 


xxiii. 12, where the altars on the top of the upper 7 ( 


ry aa 
chambers, apparently of the Temple, are mentioned. HH in aaa it a a 
In addition to this, both Josephus and the Talmud || A) an 
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persistently assert that there was a superstructure 

on the Ternple equal in height to the lower part, 

and the total height they, in accordance with the RARRRRRRA 
book of Chronicles, call 120 cubits or 180 feet 
(Ant. viii. 3, § 2). It is evident, however, that he 
obtains these dimensions first by doubling the 
height of the lower Temple, making it 60 instead 
of 30 cubits, and in like manner exagyerating 
every other dimension to make up this quantity. 

Were it not fur these authorities, it would satisfy 
all the real exigencies of the case if we assuined 
that the upper chamber occupied the space between 
the roof of the Holy Place and the roof of the 
Temple. Ten cubits or 15 feet, even after deduct- 
ing the thickness of the two roofs, is sufficient to 
constitute such an apartment as history would lead 
us to suppuse existed there. But the evidence that 
there was something beyond this is sv strong that 
it cannot be rejected. 

In looking through the monuments of antiquity 
for something to suggest what this might be, the 
only thing that occurs is the platform or ‘falar that 
existed on the roofs of the Palace Temples at ler- 
sepolis — as shown in Wood-cut No. 6, which rep- 
resents the ‘lomb of Darius, and is an exact repro- 
duction of the facade of the Palace shown in plan, 
Wood-cut No. 9. It is true these were erected five 
centuries after the building of Solomon’s ‘Temple; 
but they are avowedly copies in stone of older As- 
éyrian forms, and as such mgy represent, with more 
or less exactness, contempufary buildings. Nothing 
in fact could represent more correctly “ the altars 
on the top of the upper chambers "’ which Josiah 
beat down (2 K. xxiii. 12) than this, nor could any- 
thing more fully meet all the architectural or de- 
votional exigencies of the case; but its height never 


No. 7. — Cornice of lily-work at Persepolis. 


beam, would not only look painfully weak without 
some support, but be,in fact, almost impossible to 
construct with the imperfect science of these days. 
Another difficulty arises from the fact that the 
book of Chronicles nearly doubles the dimensions 
given in Kings; but this arises from the system- 
atic reduplication of the height which misled Jose- 
phus; and if we assume the Temple to have been 
60 cubits high, the height of the pillars, as given in 
the book of Chronicles, would be appropriate to 
support the roof of its porch, as those in Kings are 
the proper height for a temple 30 cubits high, 
which there is every reason to believe was the true 
dimension. According to 1 K. vii. 15 ff, the pil- 
lars were 18 cubits high and 12 in circumference, 
with capitals five cubits in height. Above this 
was (ver. 19) another member, called also chapiter 
of lily-work, four cubits in height, but which from 





The Carthaginians were a Shemitic people, and seem 
to have carried their Holy Tent about with their ar- 
mnjes, and to have performed sacrifices in front of it, 
previsely as was done by the Jews, excepting, of 
course, the nature of the victims. 


sudden change of wind at night blowing the flames 
from which victims were being sacrificed, towards rhy 
iepay oxyvyy, took fire, a circumstance ‘which spread 
such consternation throughout’ the army as to lead to 
its destruction. 
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the second mention of it in ver. 22 seems more 
probably to have been an entablature, which is ne- 
cessary to complete the order. As these members 
make out 27 cubits, leaving 3 cubits or 44 feet for 
the slope of the roof, the whole design seems rea- 
sonable and proper. 

{f this conjecture is correct, we have no great 
difficulty in suggesting that the lily-work must 
lave been something like the Persepolitan cornice 
(Wood-cut No. 7), which is probably nearer in style 
to that of the buildings at Jerusalem than anything 
else we know of. 

It seems almost in vain fo try and speculate on 
what was the exact form 
of the decoration of these 
celebrated pillars. The 
nets of checker-work and 
wreaths of chain-work, 
and the pomegranates, 
etc., are all features ap- 
plicable to metal archi- 
tecture; and though we 
know that the old Tartar 
races did use metal archi- 
tecture everywhere, and 
especially in bronze, from 
the very nature of the 
material every speciinen 
has perished, and we have 
now no_ representations 
from which we can restore 
them. The styles we are 
familiar with were all de- 
rived more or less from 
wood, or from stone with 
wooden ornaments re- 
peated in the harder ma- 
terial. Even at Persepo- 
lis, though we may feel 
certain that everything 
we see there had a wooden 
prototype, and may sus- 
pect that much of their 
wooden ornamentation 
was derived from the ear- 
lier metal formas, still it is 
so far removed from the 
original source that in 
the present state of our 
knowledge, it is danger- 
ous to insist too closely 
on any point. Notwith- 
standing this, the pillars 
at Persepolis, of which 
Wood-cut No. 8 is a type, 
are probably more like 
Jachin and Koaz than any 
other pillars which have 
reached us from antiquity, 
and give a better idea of 
the immense capitals of 
these columns than we ob- 
tain from any other ex- 
amples; but being in stone, they are far more sim- 
ple and less ornamental than they would have been 
in wood, and infinitely less so than their metal 
prototy pes. 

Internal Supports. — The existence of these two 
pillars in the porch suggests an inquiry which bas 
hitherto been entirely overlooked: Were there any 
pillars in the interior of the Temple? Considering 
that the clear space of the roof was 20 cubits, or 
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No. 8&8. — Pillar of Northern 
Portico at Perse polis. 
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30 feet, it may safely be asserted that no cedar 
beam could be laid across this without sinking in 
the centre by its own weight, unless trussed or sup- 
ported from below. There is no reason whatever 
to suppose that the Tyrians in those days were 
acquainted with the scientific forms of carpentry 
implied in the first suggestion, and there is no 
reason why they should have resorted to them even 
if they knew how; as it cannot be doubted but 
that architecturally the introduction of pillars in the 
interior would have increased the apparent size and 
improved the artistic effect of the building to a very 
considerable degree. 

If they were introduced at all, there must have 
been four in the sanctuary and ten in the hall, not 
necessarily equally spaced, in a transverse direction, 
but probably standing 6 cubits from the wails, 
leaving a centre aisle of 8 cubits. 

The only building at Jerusalem whose construc- 
tion throws any light on this subject is the House 
of the Forest of Lebanon. [PALACE.] There the 
pillars were an inconvenience, as the purposes of 
the hall were state and festivity; but though the 
pillars in the palace had nothing to support above 
the roof, they were spaced probably 10, certainly 
not more than 12}, cubits apart. If Solomon had 
been able to roof a clear space of 20 cubits, he cer- 
tainly would not have neglected to do it there. 

At Persepolis there is a small building, called 
the Palace or Temple of Darius (Wood-cut No. 9), 
which more ¢lovely resembles the Jewish Temple 
than any other building we are acquainted with. 
It has a porch, a ceutral hall, an adytum — the plan 
of which cannot now be made out —and a range 
of smal] chambers on cither side. The principal 
difference is that it has four pillars in its porch in- 
stead of two, and consequently four rows ip its in 
terior hall instead of half that number, as suggested 
above. All the buildings at Persepolis have their 
floors equally crowded with pillars, and, as there is 
no doubt but that they borrowed this peculiarity 
from Nineveh, there seems no d privri reason why 
Solomon should not have adopted this expedient to 
yet over what otherwise would seem an insuperable 
constructive difficulty. 

The question, in fact, is very much the same 
that met us in discussing the construction of the 
‘Tabernacle. No internal supports to the roofs of 
either of these buildings are mentioned anywhere. 
But the difficulties of construction without them 
would have been so enormous, and their introduc- 
tion so usual and so entirely unobjectionable, that 
we can hardly understand their not being employed. 
Either building was possible without them, but 
certainly neither in the least degree probable. 

It may perhaps add something to the probability 
of their arrangement to mention that the ten bases 
for the lavers which Solomon made would stand 
one within each inter-column on either band, where 
they would be beautifuggnd appropriate ornaments. 
Without some such accentuation of the space, it 
seems difficult to understand what they wére, and 
why ten. 

Chambers. — The only other feature which re- 
mains to be noticed is the application of three tiers 
of small chambers to the walls of the Temple exter- 
nally on all sides, except that of the entrance. 
Though not expressly so stated, these were a sort of 
monastery, appropriated to the residence of the 
priests who were either permanently or in turn de- 
voted to the service of the Temple. The lowest 
story was only 5 cubits in width, the next 6, and 
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the upper 7, allowing an offset of 1 cubit on the | and as neither in the account of Solomon's building 
side of the Temple, or of 9 inches on each side, on | nor in any subsequent repairs or incidents is any 
which the flooring joists rested, 90 as not to cut | mention made of auch buildings, we may safely 
into the walls of the Temple. Assuming the wall | conclude that they did not exist before the time of 
of the Temple at the level of the upper chambers to | the great rebuilding immediately preceding the 
have been 2 cubits thick, and the outer wall one, — | Christian era. 





it could not well have been less, —this would ex- 
actly make up the duplication of the dimension 
found as before mentioned for the verandah of the 
Tabernacle. 


TEMPLE OF ZEKUBBABEL. 


We have very few particulars regarding the 
Temple which the Jews erected after their return 


{t is, again, only at Persepolis that we find any-| from the Captivity (cir. 520 B.c.), and no de- 


thing at all analogous to this; but in the plan last 
quoted as that of the Palace of Darius, we find a 
similar range on either hand. The palace of Xerxes 
possesses this feature also; but in the great hall 





scription that would enable us to realize its appear- 
ance. But there are some dimensions given in the 
Bible and elsewhere which are extremely interest- 
ing as affording points of comparison between it 


there, and its counterpart at Susa, the place of | and the temples which preceded it, or were erected 
these chambers is supplanted by lateral porticves | after it. 


outside the walls that surrounded the central pha- 


The first and most authentic are those given in 


lanx of pillars. Unfortunately our knowledge of | the book of Ezra (vi. 3), when quoting the decree 
Assyrian temple architecture is too limited to en-|of Cyrus, wherein it is said, “Let the house be 
able us to say whether this feature was common | builded, the place where they offered sacrifices, and 








let the foundations thereof be strongly laid; the 
height thereof threescore cubits. and 
~=) the breadth thereof threescore cubits, 
—) with three rows of great stones and a 
‘|= row of new timber.’ Josephus quotes 
s§— this passage alinost literally (xi. 4, 
§ 6), but in doing so enables us with 
certainty to translate the word here 
called row as “story” (3du0s)— as 
indeed the sense would lead us to infer 
| — for it could only apply to the three 
| stories of chambers that surrounded 

Solomon’s, and afterwards Herod's 
Temple, and with this again we come 
to the wooden Talar which sur- 
mounted the Temple and formed a 
= fourth story. lt may be remarked 
_ in passing, that this dimension of 60 
= cubits in height accords perfectly 
== with the words which Josephus puts 





No. 9. — Palace of Darius at Persepolis. Scale of 50 feet to 1 inch. 


in Buddhist Viharas in [ndia, these latter are com- 
paratively so modern that their disposition hardly 
bears on the inquiry. 

Outer Court. — The inclosure of the Temple 
consisted, according to the Bible (1 K. vi. 36), of 
a low wall of three courses of stones and a row of 
cedar beams, both probably highly ornamented. As 
it is more than probable that the same duplication 
of dimensions took place in this as in all the other 
features of the Tabernacle, we may safely assume 
that it was 10 cubits, or 15 feet, in height, and 
almost certainly 100 cubits north and south, and 
200 east and west. 

There is no mention in the Bible of any porti- 
coes or gateways or any architectural ornaments of 
this inclosure, for though names which were after- 
wards transferred to the gates of the Temple do oc- 
cur in 1 Chr. ix., xxiv., and xxvi., this was before 
the Temple itself was built; and although Josephus 
does mention such, it must be recollected that he 
was writing five centuries after its total destruction, 
and he was too apt to confound the past and the 
present in his descriptions of buildings which did 
not then exist. There was an eastern porch to 
Herod’s Temple, which was called Solomon's Porch, 
and Josephus tells us that it was built by that 
monarch; but of this there is absolutely no proof, 


‘ 





into the mouth of Herod (xv. 11, § 1) 
when he makes him say that the 
Temple built after the Captivity 
wanted 60 cubits of the height of 
that of Solomon. For as he had adopted, as we 
have seen above, the height of 120 cubits, as writ- 
ten in the Chronicles, for that Temple, thia one re- 
mained only 60. 

The other dimension of 60 cubits in breadth is 
20 cubits in excess of that of Solomon's Temple, 
but there is no reason to doubt its correctness, for 
we find both from Josephus and the Talmud that 
it was the dimension adopted for the Temple when 
rebuilt, or rather repaired, by Herod. At the same 
time we have no authority for assuming that any 
increase was made in the dimensions of either the 
Holy Place or the Holy of Holies, since we find 
that these were retained in Ezekiel's description of 
an ideal Temple—and were afterwards those of 
Herod’s. And as this Temple of Zerubbabel was 
atill standing in Herod's time, and was more strictly 
speaking repaired than rebuilt by him, we cannot 
conceive that any of its dimensions were then di- 
minished. We are left therefore with the alterna- 
tive of assuming that the porch and the chambers 
all round were 20 cubits in width. including the 
thickness of the walls, instead of 10 cubits, as in 
the earlier building. This may perhaps to some ex- 
tent be accounted for by the introduction of a pas- 
sage between the Temple and the rooms of the 
priest's lodgings instead of each being a thorough- 
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fare, as must certainly have been the case in Solo- | or ever could be erected at Jerusalem, and can con- 


mon’s Temple. 


sequently only be considered as the dean ideal of 


This alteration in the width of the Pteromata | what a Shemitic temple ought to be. As such it 
made the ‘Temple 100 cubits in length by 60 in} would certainly be interesting if it could be cor- 
breadth, with a height, it is said, of 60 cubits, in- | rectly restored, but unfortunately the ditticulties of 
eluding the upper room or Talar, though we cannot | making out a complicated plan from a mere verbal 


help suspecting that this last diuension is some- 
what in excess of the truth.¢ 

The only other description of this Temple is 
found in Hecatewus the Abderite, who wrote shortly 
after the death of Alexander the Great. As quoted 
by Josephus (cont. Ap. i. 22), he says, that In Je- 
rusalemn towards the middle of the city is a stone 
walled inclosure about 50U feet in length (ds wren 
rdwAcOpos), and 100 cubits in width, with double 
gates,’ in which he describes the ‘Temple as being 
situated. 

The last dimension is exactly what we obtained 
above by doubling the width of the Tabernacle in- 
closure as applied to Solomon's Temple, and may 
therefore be accepted as tolerably certain, but the 
500 feet in lenuth exceeds anything we have yet 
reached by 2) teet. It may be that at this age it 
was found necessary to add a court for the women 
or the Gentiles, a sort of Narthex or Galilee for 
those who could not enter the ‘Temple. Lf this or 
these together were 100 cubits square, it would 
make up the “nearly 5 plethra’’ of our author. 
Hecatw#us also mentions that the altar was 2U cu- 
bits square and 10 high. And although he men- 
tions the Temple itself, he unfortunately does not 
supply us with any dimensions. 

From these dimensions we gather, that if «the 
Priests aud Levites and Elders of families were dis- 
consolate at seeing how much more sumptuous the 
old ‘Temple was than the one which on account of 
their poverty they had just been able to erect” 
(Ezr. iii. 12; Joseph. Ant. xi. 4, § 2), it certainly 
was not because it was smaller, as almost every di- 
mension had been increased one third; but it may 
have been that the carving and the gold, and other 
ornaments of Solomon's Temple far surpassed _ this, 
and the pillars of the portico and the veils may all 
have been far more splendid, so also probably were 
the vessels; and all this is what a Jew would mourn 
over far more than mere architectural splendor. In 
speaking of these temples we must always bear in 
mind that their dimensions were practically very far 
inferior to those of the heathen. Even that of Kzra 
is not larger than an average parish church of the 
last century — Solomon’s was smaller. It was the 
lavish display of the precious metals, the elabora- 
tion of carved ornament, and the beauty of the tex- 
tile fabrics, which made up their splendor and ren- 
dered them so precious in the eyes of the people, 
and there can consequently be no greater mistake 
than to judge of them by the number of cubits they 
measured. They were temples of a Shemitic, not 
of a Celtic people. 


TEMPLE OF EZEKIEL. 


The vision of a Temple which the prophet Eze- 
kiel saw while residing on the banks of the Chebar 
in Babylonia in the 25th year of the Captivity, does 
not add much to our knowledge of the subject. It 
is not a description of a ‘Temple that ever was built 





a In recounting the events narrated by Ezra (x 9), 
Josephus says (Ant. xi. 5, § 4) that the assembly there 
referred to took place in the upper room, év td Unepww 
rou iepov, Which would be @ very curious illustration 
of the use of that apartment if it could be depended 


description are very great indeed, and are enhanced 
in this instance by our impertect knowledve of the 
exact meaning of the Hebrew architectural terma, 
and it may also be from the prophet describing not 
what he actually kuew, but only what he saw in a 
Vision. 

Be this as it may, we find that the Temple itself 
was of the exact dimensions of that built by Solo- 
mon, namely, an adytum (Ez. xl. 1-4), 20 cubits 
square, &@ naos, 20X40, and surrounded by cells of 
10 cubits’ width including the thickness of the 
walls, the whole, with the porch, making up 40 cu- 
bits by 80, or very little more than one four-thou- 
sandth part of the whole area of the Temple: the 
height unfortunately is nut given. Beyond thia 
were various courts and residences for the priests, 
and places for sacrifice and other ceremunies of the 
Temple, till he comes to the outer court, which 
measured 500 reeds on each of its sides; each reed 
(Ez. xl. 5) was 6 Babylonian cubits long, namely, 
of cubits each of one ordinary cubit and a hand- 
breadth, or 21 inches. The reed was therefore 10 
feet 6 inches, and the side consequently 5,230 Greek 
feet, or within a few feet of an English mile, con- 
siderably move than the whole area of the city of 
Jerusalem, Temple included ! 

It has been attempted to get over this difficulty 
by saying that the prophet meant cubits, net reeds; 
but this is quite untenable. Nothing can be more 
clear than the specification of the length of the reed, 
and nothing more careful than the mode in which 
reeds are distinguished from cubits throughout; as 
for instance in the two next verses (6 and 7) where 
achamber and a gateway are mentioned, each of 
one reed. If cubit were substituted, it would be 
honsense. 

Notwithstanding its ideal character, the whole is 
extremely curious, as showing what were the aspi- 
rations of the Jews in this direction, and how dif- 
ferent they were from those of other nations; and 
it is interesting here, inasmuch as there can be 
little doubt but that the arrangements of Herod’s 
‘Temple were in a great measure influenced by the 
description here given. The outer court, for in- 
stance, with its porticoes measuring 400 cubits each 
way, is an exact counterpart on a smaller scale of 
the outer court of Ezekiel’s Temple, and is not 
found in either Solomon’s or Zerubhabel's: and 
so too, evidently, are several of the internal ar- 
ranyvements. 


TEMPLE OF HEROD. 


For our knowledge of the last and greatest of the 
Jewish ‘Temples we are indebted almost wholly to 
the works of Josephus, with an occasional hint 
from the ‘Talmud. 

The Bible unfortunately contains nothing to as- 
sist the researches of the antiquary in this respect. 
With true Shemitish indifference to such objects, 
the writers of the New Testament do not furnish 





upon, but both the Hebrew and LXX. are so clear that 
it was in the “ street,” or " place " of the Temple, that 
we cannot base any argument upon it, though it is 
curious a8 indicating what was passing in the mind of 
Josephus. 
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a single hint which would enable us to ascertain 
either what the situation or the dimensions of the 
.Temple were, nor any characteristic feature of its 
architecture. But Josephus knew the spot per- 
eonally, and his horizontal dimensions are so mi- 
nutely accurate that we almost suspect he had be- 
fore his eyes, when writing, some ground-plan of the 
building prepared in the quartermaster-general’s de- 
partment of Titus’s army. They form a strange con- 
trast with his dimensions in height, which, with 
scarcely an exception, can be shown to be exagger- 
ated, generally doubled. As the buildings were all 
thrown down during the siege, it was impossible to 
convict him of error in respect to elevations, but as 
regards plan he seems always to have had a whole- 
eome dread of the knowledge of those among whom 
he was living and writing. 
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The Temple or naos itself was in dimensions and 
arrangement very similar to that of Solomon, or 
rather that of Zerubbabel — more like the latter; 
but this was surrounded by an inner inclosure of 
great strength and magnificence, measuring as 
nearly as can be made out 180 cubits by 240, and 
adorned by porches and ten gateways of great 
magnificence; and beyond this again was an outer 
inclosure measuring externally 400 cubits each 
way, which was adorned with porticoes of greater 
splendor than any we know of attached to any 
temple of the ancient world: all showing how 
strongly Roman influence was at work in envelop- 
ing with heathen magnificence the simple templar 
arrangements of a Shemitic people, which, how- 
ever, remained nearly unchanged amidst all this 
external incrustation. 
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No. 10.— Temple of Herod restored. Scale of 200 feet to 1 inch. 


It has already been pointed out (JERUSALEM, 
vol. ii. pp. 1313-14] that the Temple was certainly 
situated in the S. W. angle of the area now known 
as the Haram area at Jerusalem, and it is hardly 
necessary to repeat here the arguments there ad- 
duced to prove that its dimensions were what 
Josephus states them to be, 400 cubits, or one sta- 
dium, each way. 

At the tine when Herod rebuilt it he inclosed a 
space ‘twice as large ’’ as that before occupied by 
the Temple and its courts (2B. J. i. 21, § 1), an 


@ * Since the writer's note at the commencement 
of this article was sent to preas, the report of Lieut. 
Warren's latest excavations about the south wall of 
the Haram area hus come to hand, containing, he 
thinks, ‘' as much information with regard to this 
portion of the Haram Wall, as we are likely to be 
able to obtain.” His conclusions are adverse to the 
theory given above. Of this massive wall, he thinks 
that the 600 feet east of the Double Gate is of a dif- 


expression that probably must not be taken too 
literally, at least if we are to depend on the meas- 
urements of Hecatseus. According to them the 
whole area of Herod's Temple was between four 
and five times greater than that which preceded it. 
What Herod did apparently was to take in the 
whole space between the Temple and the city wall 
on its eastern side, and to add a considerable space 
on the north and south to support the porticoes 
which he added there. [See PALESTINE, vol. iii. 
p- 2803, note, Amer. ed.] 


ferent construction from the 300 feet west of it, and 
more ancient. It is built up with beveled stones from 
the rock, and on some of the stones at the S. E. an- 
gle were found signs and characters (supposed to be 
Phoenician) which bad been cut before the stones were 
laid (Pal. Expl. Fund, Warren’s Letters, XLV.). Re- 
jecting Mr. Fergusson's theory, that the S. W. angle 
of the area was the site of the Temple, Lieut. Warren 
is undecided between three points, which present, he 
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As the Temple terrace thus became the principal 
defense of the city on the east side, there were no 
gates or openings in that direction,? and being situ- 
ated on a sort of rocky brow — as evidenced from 
its appearance in the vaults that bound it on this 
side — it was at all future times cousidered unat- 
tackable from the eastward. The north side, too, 
where not covered by the fortress Antonia, became 
part of the defenses of the city, and was likewise 
without external gates. But it may also have been 
that, as the tombs of the kings, and indeed the 
general cemetery of Jerusalem, were situated im- 
mediately to the northward of the Temple, there 
was some religious feeling in preventing too ready 
access from the Temple to the burying-places (Ez. 
xliii. 7-9). 

On the south side, which was inclosed by the 
wall of Ophel, there were double gates nearly in 
the centre (Ant. xv. 11, § 5). These gates still 
exist at a distance of about 365 feet from the 
southwestern angle, and are perhaps the only 
architectural features of the Temple of Herod 
which remain in sifu. This entrance consists of 
a double archway of Cyclopean architecture on the 
level of the ground, opening into a square vestibule 
measuring 40 feet each way. In the centre of this 
is a pillar crowned by a capital of the Greek — 
rather than Roman — Corinthian order (Wood-cut 
No. 11); the acanthus alternating with the water- 
leaf, as in the Tower of the Winds at Athens, and 
other Greek examples, but which was an arrange- 
ment abandoned by the Romans as early as the 
time of Augustus, and never afterwards employed.® 
From this pillar spring four flat segmental arches, 
and the space between these is roofed by fiat 
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No. 11. — Capital of Pillar in Vestibule of southern 
entrance. 


domes, constructed apparently on the horizontal 
principle. The walls of this vestibule are of the 
same beveled masonry as the exterior; but either 
at the time of erection or subsequently, the pro- 
jections seem to have been chiseled off in some 
parts so as to form pilasters. From this a double 
tunnel, nearly 200 feet in length, leads to a flight 


thinks, about equal claims — namely, the present 
Dome of the Rock platform, a space east of it reach- 
ing to the east wall, and the S. E. angle of the ares. 
Further examination and evidence will be necessary, 
to shake the traditional belief in the first-named site. 
Ss. W. 

@ The Talmud, it is true, does mention a gate as 
existing in the eastern wall, but its testimony on this 
point is so unsatisfactory and in such direct opposition 
to Josephus and the probabilities of the case, that it 
may safely be disregarded. 
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of steps which rise to the surface in the court of 
the ‘Temple, exactly at that gateway of the inner 
Temple which led to the altar, and is the one of 
the four gateways on this side by which any one 
arriving from Ophel would naturally wish to enter 
the inner inclosure. It seems to have been this 
necessity that led to the external gateway being 
placed a little more to the eastward than the exact 
centre of the inclosure, where naturally we should 
otherwise have looked for it. 

We learn from the Talmud (Ved. ii. 6), that the 
gate of the inner Temple to which this passage led 
was called the “Water Gate; ‘’ and it is interesting 
to be able to identify a spot so prominent in the de- 
scription of Nehemiah (xii. 37). The Water Gate 
is more often mentioned in the medizval references 
to the Temple than any other, especially by Mo- 
hammedan authors, though by them frequently 
confounded with the outer gate at the other end of 
this passage. 
Towards the westward there were four gateways 
to the external inclosure of the Temple (Anz. xv. 
11, § 5), and the positions of three of these can 
still be traced with certainty. The first or most 
southern led over the bridge the remains of which 
were identified by Dr. Robinson (of which a view 
is given in art. JERUSALEM, vol. ii. p. 1313), and 
joined the Stoa Basilica of the Temple with the 
royal palace (Ant. ibid.) The second was thst 
discovered by Dr. Barclay, 270 feet from the S. W. 
angle, at a level of 17 feet below that of the south- 
ern gates just described. The site of the third is 
80 completely covered by the buildings of the 
Meckmé that it has not yet been seen, but it will 
be found between 200 and 250 feet from the N. W. 
angle of the Temple area; for, owing to the greater 
width of the southern portico beyond that on the 
northern, the Temple itself was not in the centre 
of its inclosure, but situated more towards the 
north. The fourth was that which led over the 
causeway which still exists at a distance of 600 
feet from the southwestern angle. 

In the time of Solomon, and until the area was 
enlarged by Herod, the ascent from the western 
valley to the Temple seems to have been by an 
external flight of stairs (Neh. xii. 37; 1 K. x. 5, 
&c.), similar to those at Persepolis, and like them 
probably placed laterally s0 as to form a part of 
the architectural design. When, however, the 
Temple came to be fortified modo _arcis "’ (Tacit. 
H. v. 12), the causeway and the bridge were es- 
tablished to afford communication with the upper 
city, and the two intermediate lower entrances to 
lead to the lower city, or, as it was originally called, 
“the city of David." 

Cloisters. — The most magnificent part of the 
Temple, in an architectural point of view, seems 
certainly to have been the cloisters which were 
added to the outer court when it was enlarged by 
Herod. It is not quite clear if there was not an 
eastern porch before this time, and if so, it may 


b Owing to the darkness of the place, blocked up 
as it now is, and the ruined state of the capital, it is 
not easy to get a correct delineation of it. This is to 
be regretted, as a considerable controversy bas arisen 
an to its exact character. It may therefore be interest- 
ing to mention that the drawing made by the archi- 
tectural draughtsman who accompanied M. Renan in 
his late scientific expedition to Syria confirms to the 
fullest extent the character of the architecture, as 
shown in the view given above from Mr. Arundale’s 
drawing. 
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have been nearly on the site of that subsequently 
erected; but on the three other sides the ‘Temple 
area was so extended at the last rebuilding that 
there can be no doubt but that from the very 
foundations the terrace walls and cloisters belonged 
wholly to the last period. 

‘The elvisters in the west, north, and east side were 
coinposed of double rows of Corinthian columns, 25 
cubits or 37 feet 6 inches in height (B. J. v. 5, § 2), 
with flat roofs, and resting against the outer wall 
of the Temple. These, however, were immeasurably 
surpassed in magnificence by the roval porch or Stoa 
Basilica which overhung the southern wall. ‘This 
is so tninutely described by Josephus (Anté. xv. 11, 
§ 5) that there is no difficulty in understanding its 
arrangement or ascertaining its dimensions. It 
consisted (in the language of Gothic architecture) 
of a nave and two aisles, that towards the Temple 
being open, that towards the country closed by a 
wall. ‘The breadth of the centre aisle was 45 feet; 
of the side aisles 30 from centre to centre of the 
pillars: their height 50 feet, and that of the centre 
aisle 100 feet. Its section was thus something in 
excess of that of York Cathedral, while its total 
length was one stadium or 6U0 Greek feet, or 100 
feet in excess of York, or our largest Gothic ca- 
thedrals. This magnificent structure was sup- 
ported by 162 Corinthian columns, arranged in 
four rows, forty in each row — the two odd pillars 
forming apparently a screen at the end of the bridge 
leading to the palace, whose axis was coincident 
with that of the Stoa, which thus formed the 
principal entrance from the city and palace to the 
Temple. 

At a short distance from the front of these 
cloisters was a marble screen or inclosure, 3 cubits 
in height, beautifully ornamented with carving, but 
bearing inscriptions in Greek and Roman characters 
forbidding any Gentile to pass within its bounda- 
ries. Again, at a short distance within this was a 
fliyht of steps supporting the terrace or platform 
on which the Temple itself stuod. According to 
Josephus (8. J. v. 5, § 2) this terrace was 15 
cubits or 22} feet high, and was approached first 
by fourteen steps, each we may assume about one 
foot in height, at the top of which was a berm or 
platform, 10 cubits wide, called the Chel; and 
there were again in the depth of the gateways 
five or six steps more leading to the inner court 
of the Temple, thus makiny 20 or 21 steps in the 
whole height of 22} feet. ‘Io the eastward, where 
the court of the women was situated, this arrange- 
ment was reversed; five steps led to the Chel, and 
fifteen from that to the court of the Temple. 

The court of the Temple, as mentioned above, 
was very nearly a square. It may have been ex- 
actly 90. for we have not all the details to enable 
us to feel quite certain about it. The JWiddoth 
says it was 187 cubits E. and W., and 137 N. and 
S. (ii. 6). But on the two last sides there were 


a@ It does not appear difficult to account for this ex- 
traordinary excess. The Rabbis adopted the sacred 
number of Ezekiel of 500 for their external dimensions 
of the Temple, without caring much whether {it meant 
reeds or cubits, and though the commentators say 
that they only meant the smaller cubit of 15 inches, 
or 625 feet in all, this explanation will not hold good, 
as all their other measurements agree so closely with 
those of Josephus that they evidently were using the 
same cubit of 18 inches. The fact seema to be, that 
having erroneously adopted 600 cubits instead of 400 
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the gateways with their exhedree and chambers, 
which may have made up 25 cubits each way, 
though, with such measurements as we have, it 
appears they were something less. 

To the eastward of this was the court of the 
women, the dimensions of which are not given by 
Josephus, but are in the Juddoth, as 137 cubits 
square — a dimension we may safely reject, first, 
from the extreme improbability of the Jews allot- 
ting to the women a space more than ten times 
greater than that allotted to the men of Israel or 
to the Levites, whose courts, according to the same 
authority, were, respectively 137 by 11 cubits; but, 
more than this, from the impossibility of finding 
room for such a court while adhering to the other 
dimensions given.* If we assume that the inclosure 
of the court of the Gentiles, or the Chel, was nearly 
equidistant on all four sides from the cloisters, its 
dimension must have been about 37 or 40 cubits 
east and west, most probally the former. 

The great ornament of these inner courts seems 
to have been their gateways, the three especially 
on the north and south leading to the Temple 
court. These, according to Josephus, were of great 
heizht, strongly fortitied and ornamented with great 
elaboration. But the wonder of all was the great 
eastern gate leading from the court of the women 
to the upper court. This seems to have been the 
pride of the Temple area — covered with carving, 
richly gilt, having apartments over it (Ant. xv. 
11, § 7), more like the Gopura ® of an Indian tem- 
ple than anything else we are acquainted with in 
architecture. It was also in all probability the one 
called the « Beautiful Gate"? in the New Testament. 

Immediately within this gateway stood the altar 
of burnt-offerings, according to Josephus (2. J. v. 
5, § 6), 50 cubits square and 15 cubits high, with 
an ascent to it by an inclined plane. The Talmud 
reduces this dimension to 32 cubits (Méiddoth, iii. 
1), and adds a number of particulars, which make 
it appear that it must have been like a model of 
the Babylonian or other Assyrian temples. On the 
north side were the rings and stakes to which the 
Victims were attached which were brought in to be 
sacrificed; and to the south an inclined plane led 
down, as before mentioned, to the Water Gate — 
so called because immediately in front of it was the 
great cistern excavated in the rock, first explored 
and described by Dr. Barclay (City of the Great 
Aing, p. 526), from which water was supplied to 
the Altar and the Temple. And a little beyond 
this, at the S. W. angle of the Altar was an open- 
ing (Meddoth, iii. 3}, through which the blood of 
the victims tlowed © westward and southward to the 
king's garden at Siloam. 

Both the Altar and the Temple were inclosed by 
a low parapet one cubit in height, placed so as to 
keep the people separate from the priests while the 
latter were performing their functions. 

Within this last inclosure towards the westward 





for the external dimensions, they had 100 cubits to 
spare, and introduced them where no authority ex- 
isted to show they were wrong. 

& Handbook of Architecture, p. 93 ff. 

c A channel exactly corresponding to that described 
in the Talmud has been discovered by Signor Pierotti, 
running towards the seufhwest. In hia published ac- 
counts he mistakes it for one flowing northeast, in 
direct contradiction to the Talmud, which is our only 
authority on the subject. 
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stood the Temple itself. As before mentioned, its 
internal dimensions were the same as thuse of the 
Temple of Solomon, or of that seen by the prophet 
in a vision, namely, 20 cubits or 30 feet, by 60 
cubits or 90 feet, divided into a cubical Holy of 
Holies, and a holy place of 2 cubes; and there is 
no reason whatever fur doubting but that the Sanc- 
tuary always stood on the identically same spot in 
which it had been placed by Solomon a thousand 
years before it was rebuilt by Herod. 

Although the internal dimensions remained the 
same, there seems no reason to doubt but that 
the whole plan was augmented by the Pteromata 
or surrounding parts being increased from 10 to 
20 cubits, so that the third Temple like the second, 
measured 60) cubits across, and 100 cubits east and 
west. The width of the facade was also augmented 
by wings or shoulders (B. J. v. 5, § 4) projecting 
20 cubits each way, making the whole breadth 100 
cubits, or equal to the length. So far all seems 
certain, but when we come to the height, every 
measurement seems doubtful. Both Josephus and 
the Talmud seem delighted with the truly Jewish 
idea of a building which, without being a cube, 
was 100 cubits long, 100 bread, and 100 high — 
and everything seems to be made to bend to this 
simple ratio of proportion. It may also be partly 
owing to the dithculty of ascertaining heivhts as 
compared with horizontal dimensions, and the ten- 
dency that always exists to exagverate these latter, 
that may have led to some confusion, but from 
whatever cause it arose, it is almost impossible to 
believe that the dimensions of the Temple as re 
gards height, were what they were asserted to be 
by Josephus, and specified with such minute detail 
in the Afiddoth (iv.6). This authority makes the 
height of the floor 6, of the hall 40 cubits; the 
roofing 5 cubits in thickness; then the coenaculum 
or upper room 40, and the roof, parapet, etc., 9! — 
all the parts being named with the most. detailed 
particularity. 

As the adytum was certainly not more than 20 
cubits high, the first 40 looks very like a duplica- 
tion, and so does the second; for a room 20) cubits 
wide and 49 hivh is s0 absurd a proportion that it 
is impossible to accept it. In fact, we cannot help 
suspecting that in this instance Josephus was guilty 
of systemutically doubling. the altitude of the build- 
ing he was describing, as it can be proved he did 
in some other instances.4 

From the above it would appear, that in so far 
as the horizontal dimensions of the various parts 
of this celebrated building, or their arrangement in 
plan is concerned, we can restore every part with 
very tolerable certainty; and there does not appear 
either to be very much doubt as to their real height. 
But when we turn from actual measurement and 
try to realize its appearance or the details of its 
architecture, we launch into a sea of conjecture 
with very little indeed to guide us, at least in re- 
gard to the appearance of the ‘Temple itself. 

We know, however, that the cloisters of the 





a As it is not easy always to realize figured dimen- 
sions, it may assist those who are not in the habit of 
doing 80 to state that the western facade and nave of 
Lincoln Cathedral are nearly the same as thoee of Her- 
od's Temple. Thus, the facade with ita shoulders is 
about 100 cubits wide. The nave is 60 cubits wide 
and 60 high, and if you divide the aisle into three 
stories you can have a correct idea of the chambers ; 
and if the nave with its clerestury were divided by a 
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outer court were of the Corinthian order, and from 
the appearance of nearly contemporary cloisters at 
Palmyra and Baalbec we can judge of their ettect. 
There are also in the Haram area at Jerusalem a 
number of pillars which once belonged to these 
colonnades, and 80 soon as any one will take the 
trouble to measure and draw them, we may restore 
the cloisters at all events with alinost absolute cer- 
tainty. 

We may also realize very nearly the general ap- 
pearance of the inner fortified inclosure with its 
gates and their accompaniments, and we can also 
restore the Altar, but when we turn to the Temple 
itself, all is guess work. Still the speculation is so 
interesting, that it may not be out of place to say 
a few words reyarding it. 

In the first place we are told (Ant. xv. 11, § 5) 
that the priests built the Temple itself in eighteen 
months, while it took Herod eight years to com- 
plete his part, and as only priests apparently were 
eniploved, we may fairly assume that it was not a 
rebuilding, but only a repair — it may be with 

| additions — which they undertook. We know also 

from Maccabees, and from the unwillingness of the 
priests to allow Herod to undertake the rebuilding 
at all, that the Temple, though at one time dese- 
crated, was never destroyed; 80 we may fairly as- 
sume that a great part of the Temple of Zerubbabel 
was still standing, and was incorporated in the 
new. 

Whatever may have been the case with the 
Temple of Solomon, it is nearly certain that the 
style of the second Temple must have been iden- 
tical with that of the buildings we are so familiar 
with at Persepolis and Susa. In fact the Wood- 
cut No. 6 correctly represents the second Temple 
in so far as its details are concerned; for we must 
not be led away with the modern idea that diflerent 
people built in different styles, which they kept dis- 
tinct and practiced only within their own narrow 
limits. The Jews were too closely connected with 
the Persians and Babylonians at this period to 
know of any other style, and in fact their Temple 
was built under the superintendence of the very 
parties who were erecting the contemporary edifices 
at Persepolis and Susa. 

The question still remains how much of this 
building or of its details were retained, or how 
much of Roman feeling added. We may at once 
dismiss the idea that anything was borrowed from 
Egypt. That country had no influence at this 
period beyond the limits of her own narrow valley, 
und we cannot trace one vestige of her taste or feel- 
ing in anything found in Syria at or about this 
epoch. 

Turning to the building itself, we find that the 
only things that were added at this period were the 
wings to the facade, and it may consequently be 
surmised that the facade was entirely remodeled 
at this time, especially as we find in the centre a 
great arch, which was a very Roman feature. and 
very unlike anything we know of as existing before. 


floor, they would correctly represent the dimensions 
of the Temple and its upper rooma. The nave. how- 
ever, to the transept, {s considerably more than 100 
cubita long, while the facade is only between 5) and 
60 cubits high. Those, therefore, who adhere to the 
written text, must double its height in imagination to 
realize its appearance, but my own conviction is that 
the Temple was not higher in reality than the fayade 
of the cathedral. 
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This, Josephus says, was 25 cubits wide and 70; him a question to see how he would answer it 
high, which is 30 monstrous in proportion, and, | (Matt. xxii. 35; Luke x. 25). So the word is 
being wider than the Temple itself, so unlikely, that | used in reference to the ensnaring questions of the 
it may safely be rejected, and we may adopt in its | Pharisees (Matt. xvi. 1, xix. 3; Mark xii. 15; Luke 
stead the more moderate dimensions of the .Muéduth | xx. 23). [TEMPTATION.] A. 


(iii. 7), which makes it 20 cubits wide by 40 high, : ; 
which is not only more in accordance with the}. i TEMPTATION zi ones used in the A. ve 
in its orivinal sense of “trial” (e. g. Luke xxii. 


dimensions of the building, but also with the pro-| ,,. : ; ; haa! 
portions of Roman srahitestune This arch occu- nk acts a ee : a el ate ee 
pied the centre, and may easily be restored; but ee a 4 bil asc ea tea “Eypt ay 

wliat Ga 06 be done: with dhieJr cobiiacouethcr! temptations? (Deut. iv. 34, vii. 19, xxix. 3), be- 
hand? Were they plain like an untinished Kxyp- |CAU8 they tested the extent to which Pharaoh 
tian propvlon, or ‘covered with ornament like an would carry hia obstinacy. (TeMrrT.] i 

Indian Gopura? My own impression is that the; TEN COMMANDMENTS. (1.) The pop- 
fw-ale on either hand was covered with a series of | ular name in this, as in so many instances, is not 
small arches and panels four stories in height, and | that of Scripture. There we have the “ten words " 
more like the Tik Kesra at Ctesiphon@ than any . oh eit , . : 

other building now existing. It fates that nearly (OMaTa APY: Ta BéKa phuara: verba 
five centuries elapsed between the destruction of the uecen); not the ‘Ten Commandments (Ex. EAEIYs 
one building and the erection of the other. But |28: Deut. iv. 13, x. 4, Heb.). The ditterence is 
Herod's Temple was not the last of its race, nor not altogether an unmeaning one. The word of 
was Nushirvan's the first of its class, and its pointed God, the + word of the Lord,”’ the constantly re- 
arches and clumsy details show just such a degra- | CUTTINE term for the fullest revelation, was higher 
dation of style as we should expect from the in- than any phrase expressing merely a command, and 
terval which had elapsed between them. We know |¢@fried with it more the idea of a self-fulfilling 


00 little of the architecture of this part of Asia that | Power. If on the one side there was the special 
it is impossible to speak with certainty on such a contrast to which our Lord reters between the com- 


subject, but we may yet recover many of the lost mandments of God and the traditions of men 
links which connect the one with the other. and so | (Matt. xv. 3), the Ne ee of the Kabbis showed 
restore the earlier examples with at least proximate itself, on the other, in placing the words of the 
nertainty, Scribes on the same level as the words of God. 

Whatever the exact appearance of its details may | [Comp. Scribes.) Nowhere in the later books 
have heen, it may safely be asserted that the triple | of the O. T. is any direct reference made to their 
Temple of Jerusalem — the lower court, standing | Number. Phe treatise of Philo, however, wep) ray 
on its magnificent terraces — the inner court, raised | 5¢*a Aoylwy, shows that it had fixed itself on the 
on its platform in the centre of this —and the Jewish mind, and later still, it zave occasion to the 
Temple itself, rising out of this group and crown- | formation of a new wont (eve. Decalome: | 2 
ing the whole — must have formed, when combined | SexdAoyos, first in Clem. Al. Peed. iii. 12), which 








with the heauty of its situation, one of the most | as perpetuated itself in modern languages. Other 
splendid architectural combinations of the ancient | "!es are even more significant. ‘These, and these 
world. J. F. |alone, are “the words of the covenant,” the un- 
: F hanging ground of the union between Jehovah and 
* On this subject one may also consult the Ap- |). 

pendix to Dr. ae Stradi New Harmony fal his ae - ae oe * a 
hess. ; 2 2 yy_j7, (sory and subordinate (Ix. xxxiv. 28). ey are 
Coe - aes oe ae also the ‘Tables of ‘Testimony, sometimes simply 
(21 plates): Merzte ai Tempel ae ee ‘the testimony,’’ the witness to men of the Divine 
i : ° i , ill, righteous itself, demanding rivhteousness in 

Herzog's Real-Encykl. xv. 500-516; and the liter- willnign : S re 


“i pete cate man (Kx. xxv. 16, xxxi. 18, &e.). It is by virtue 
me nelerred Wo “andlees Ze ily Nolte pe SOE Ds of their presence in it that the Ark becomes, in its 


turn, the Ark of the Covenant (Num. x. JJ, &c.), 
that the sacred tent became the Tabernacle of 
Witness, of ‘Testimony (kx. xxxviii. 21, &c.), 
[TABERNACLE.}] They remain there, throughout 
the glory of the kingdom, the primeval relics of a 
hoar antiquity (1 K. vili. 9), their material, the 
writing on them, the sharp incisive character of the 
laws themselves presenting a striking contrast to 
the more expanded teaching of a later time. Not 
less did the commandments themselves speak of 
the earlier age when not the silver and the gold, 
but the ox and the ass were the creat representa- 
tives of wealth ® (comp. 1 Sam. xii. 3). 

(2.) The circumstances in which the Ten great 
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*TEMPT (Lat. temptare, tentare) is very 
often used in the A. V. in the sense of ‘to try,” 
“put to the test.’"” Thus (sod is said to have 
* tempted"? Abraham when he tried his faith by 
commanding the sacrifice of Isaac (Gen. xxii. 1). 
The Israelites “tempted God" in the wilderness 
when they put his patience and forbearance to the 
proof by murmuring, distrust, and disobedience 
(Exod. xvii. 2, 7; Num. xiv. 22; Deut. vi. 16: 
Ps. Ixxviii. 18, 41, 56, xev. 9, evi. 14). The lawyer 
ls said to have “ tempted’ Christ when he asked 
ee Pad gt ey 

@ Handbook of Architecture, p. 375. 

& Ewald is disposed to think that even in the form 
in which we have the Commandments there are some 
additions made ata later period, and that the second 


perhape, such a conjecture possible. Sciolia which 
modern annotators put into the margin are in the 
existing state of the Q. T. incorporated into the text. 
Obviously both forms could not have appeared written 
and the fourth commandments were originally as|on the two Tables of Stone, yet Deut. v. 15, 22 not 
briefly imperative as the sixth or seventh (Gesch. Isr. } only states a different reason. but affirms that “ all 
fi. 205). The difference between the reason given in| these words”? were thus written. Keil (Comm. on 
Ex. xx. 11 for the fourth commandment, and that | Er. xx.) seems on this point disposed to agree with 
stated to have been given in Deut. vy. 15, makes, | Kwald. 
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Words were first given to the people surrounded 
them with an awe which attached to no other pre- 
cept. In the midst of the cloud, and the darkness, 
and the flashing lightning, and the fiery smoke, 
and the thunder, like the voice of a trumpet, Moses 
was called to receive the Law without which the 
people would cease to be a holy nation. Here, as 
elsewhere, Scripture unites two facts which men 
separate. (iod, and not man, was speaking to the 
[araelites in those terrors, and yet in the language 
of later inspired teachers, other instrumentality was 
not excluded. The law was ‘ordained by angels ’’ 
(Gal. iii. 19), “ spoken by angels "’ (Heb. ii. 2), re- 
ceived as the ordinance of angels (Acts vii. 53). 
The agency of those whom the thoughts of the 
Psalmist connected with the winds and the flaming 
fire (Ps. civ. 4; Heb. i. 7) was present also on 
Sinai. And the part of Moses himself was, as the 
language of St. Paul (Gal. iii. 19) aftirms, that of 
‘6a mediator.” He stood * between’’ the people 
and the Lord, ‘to show them the word of the 
Lord” (Deut. v. 5), while they stood afar off, to 
give form and distinctness to what would else have 
been terrible and overwhelming. The “ votce of 
the Lord’? which they heard in the thunderings 
and the sound of the trumpet, ‘full of majesty,” 
‘¢ dividing the flames of fire"? (Ps. xxix. 3-9), was 
for bim a Divine word, the testimony of an Eternal 
will, just as in the parallel instance of John xij. 29, 
a like testimony led some to say, “ it thundered,” 
while others received the witness. No other words 
were proclaimed in like manner. The peuple shrank 
even from this nearness to the awful presence, even 
from the very echoes of the Divine voice. And the 
record was as exceptional as the original revelation. 
Of no other words could it be said that they were 
written as these were written, engraved on the 
Tables of Stone, not as originating in man’s con- 
trivance or sagacity, but by the power of the Eternal 
Spirit, by the “ finger of God" (Ex. xxxi. 18, xxxii. 
16; comp. note on TABERNACLE). 

(3.) The number Ten was, we can hardly doubt, 
itself significant to Moses and the Israelites. The 
received symbol, then and at all times, of complete- 
ness (Biihr, Symboltk, i. 175-183), it taught the 
people that the Law of Jehovah was perfect (Ps. 
xix. 7). The fact that they were written not on 
one, but on two tables, probably in two groups of 
five each (infra), taught men (though with some 
variations, from the classification of later ethics) the 
great division of duties toward God, and duties 
toward our neighbor, which we recognize as the 
groundwork of every true moral system. It taught 
them also, five being the symbol of imperfection 
(Bihr, i. 183-187), how incomplete each set of 
duties would be when divorced from its companion. 
The recurrence of these numbers in the Pentateuch 
is at once frequent and striking. Ewald (Geach. Jsr. 
ii. 212-217) has shown by a large induction how 
continually Jaws and precepts meet us in groups 
of five or ten. The numbers, it will be remem- 
bered, meet us again as the basis of all the propor- 
tions of the Tabernacle. [TEMPLE.}] I¢ would 
show an ignorance of all modes of Hebrew thought 


@ Buxtorf, it is true, asserts that Jewish interpreters, 
with hardly an exception, maintain that “ Deum verba 
Decalogi per se inmmediate locutum esse” (Diss. de 
Decal.). The language of Josephus, however (Ant. xv. 
5, § 3), not Jess than that of the N. T., shows that at 
one time the traditions of the Jewish schools pointed 
to the opposite conclusion. 
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to exclude this symbolic aspect. We need not, 
however, shut out altogether that which some 
writers (e. g. Grotius, De Decal. p. 36) have sub- 
stituted for it, the connection of the Ten Words 
with a decima) system of numeration, with the ten 
fingers on which a man counts. Words which 
; were to be the rule of life for the poor as well as the 
earned: the groundwork of education for all chil- 
dren, might well be connected with the simplest 
facts and processes in man’s mental growth, and 
thus stamped more indelibly on the memory.® 

(4.) In what way the Ten Commandments were 
to be divided has, however, been a matter of much 
controversy. At least four distinct arrangements 
present themselves. 

(a.) In the received teaching of the Latin Church, 
resting on that of St. Augustine (Qu. in /#z. 71, 
Ep. ad Januar. ¢. xi., De Decal. ete., etc.), the first 
Table contained three commandments, the second 
the other seven. Partly on mystical grounds, be- 
cause the Tables thus symbolized the Trinity of 
Divine Persons, and the Eternal Sabbath, partly as 
seeing in it a true ethical division, he adopted this 
classification. {[t involved, however, and in part pro- 
ceeded from an alteration in the received arrange- 
ment. What we know as the first and second were 
united, and consequently the Sabbath law appeared 
at the close of the First Table as the third, not as 
the fourth commandment. The completeness of 
the number was restored in the Second Table by 
making a separate (the ninth) command of the 
precept, “Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's 
wife,” which with us forms part of the tenth. It 
is an almost fatal objection to this order that in the 
First Table it confounds, where it ought to distin- 
cuish, the two sins of polytheism and idolatry; and 
that in the Second it introduces an arbitrary and 
meaningless distinction. The later theology of the 
Church of Rome apparently adopted it as seeming 
to prohibit image-worship only so far as it accom- 
panied the acknowledgment of another God ( Catecd. 
Trident. iii. 2, 20). 

(6.) The familiar division, referring the first four 
to our duty toward God, and the six remaining to 
our duty toward man, is, on ethical grounds, simple 
and natural enough. If it is not altogether satisfy- 
ing, it is because it fails to recognize the symmetry 
which gives to the number five so great a promi- 
nence, and, perhaps also, because it looks on the duty 
of the filth commandment from the point of view 
of modern ethics rather than from that of the an- 
cient Israelites, and the first disciples of Christ 
(infra). 

(c.) A modification of (2) has been adopted by 
later Jewish writers (Jonathan ben Uzziel. Aben 
Ezra, Moses ben Nachman, in Suicer, Thes, g. ¥. 
SexdAoyos), Retaining the combination of the 
first and second commandments of the common 
order, they have made a new “ word ” of the open- 
ing declaration, “I am the Lord thy God which 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the 
house of bondage,’' and so have avoided the neces- 
sity of the subdivision of the tenth. The objection 
to this division is, (1) that it rests on no adequate 


b Biihr, absorbed in symbolism, has nothing for this 
natural suggestion but two notes of admiration (''). 
The analogy of Ten Great Commandments in the moral 
law of Buddhism might bave shown bim how naturally 
men crave for a nuinber that thus helps them.’ A true 
system was as little likely to ignore the natural craving 
asa false. (Comp. note in Ewald, Gesck. Isr. ii. 207.) 
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authority, and (2) that it turns into a single precept 
what is evidently given as the groundwork of the 
whole body of laws. 

(d.) Rejecting these three, there remains that 
recognized by the older Jewish writers, Josephus 
(iii. 6, § 6) and Philo (Ve Decal. i.), and sup- 
ported ably and thoughtfully by Ewald (Gesch. /sr. 
ii. 203), which places five commandments in each 
Table; and thus preserves the pentad and decad 
grouping which pervades the whole code. A 
modern jurist would perhaps object that this places 
the fifth commandment in a wrong position, that a 
duty to parents is a duty toward our neighbor. 
From the Jewish point of view, it is believed, the 
place thus given to that commandment was essen- 
tially the right one. Instead of duties toward God, 
and duties toward our neighbors, we must think of 
the First Table as containing all that belonged to 
the EvaéBew of the Greeks, to the Pietas of the 
Romans, duties t. ¢. with no corresponding rights, 
while the secund deals with duties which ipvolve 
rights, and come therefore under the head of Jus- 
aua. The duty of honoring, t e. supporting, par- 
ents came under the former head. As soon as the 
son was capable of it, and the parents required it, 
it was an absolute, unconditional duty. His right 
to any maintenance from them had ceased. He 
owed them reverence, as he owed it to hia Father in 
heaven (Heb. xii. 9). He was to show piety (ebce- 
Beiv) to them (1 Tim. v. 4). What made the 
‘‘ Corban" casuistry of the scribes so specially evil 
was, that it was, in this way, a sin against, the piety 
of the First Table, not merely against the lower 
obliyations of the second (Mark vii. 11; comp. 
Piety). It at least harmonizes with this division 
that the second, third, fourth, and fifth command- 
ments, all stand on the same footing as having spe- 
cial sanctions attaching to them, while the others 
that follow are left in their simplicity by themselves, 
as though the reciprocity of rights were in itself a 
suflicient ground for obedience. 

(5.) To these Ten Commandments we find in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch an eleventh added :— 
‘But when the Lord thy God shall have brought 
thee into the land of Canaan, whither thou goest to 
possess it, thou shalt set thee up two great stones, 
and shalt plaister them with plaister, and shalt 
write upon these stones all the words of this Law. 
Moreover, after thou shalt have passed over Jordan, 
thou shalt set up those stones which [ command 
thee this day, on Mount Gerizim, and thou shalt 
build there an altar to the Lord thy God, an altar 
of stones: thou shalt not lift up any iron thereon. 
Of unhewn stones shalt thou build that altar to the 
Lord thy God, and thou shalt offer on it burnt- 
offerings to the Lord thy Grod, and thou shalt sacri- 
fice peace-offerinys, and shalt eat them there, and 
thou shalt rejoice before the Lord thy God in that 
mountain beyond Jordan, by the way where the 
sun goeth down, in the land of the Canaanite that 
dwelleth in the plain country over ayainst Gilgal, 
by the oak of Moreh, towards Sichem ’’ (Walton, 
Bibl. Polygltt.). In the absence of any direct 
evidence we van only guess as to the history of this 
remarkable uddition. (1.) It will be seen that the 
whole passage is made up of two which are found 
in the Hebrew text of Deut. xxvii. 2-7, and xi. 30, 
with the substitution, in the former, of Gerizim for 


@ A farther confirmation of the truth of this division 
is found in Rom. xiii. 9. St. Paul, summing up the 
duties ‘* briefly comprehended ” in the one great Law, 

202 
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Ebal. (2.) In the absence of confirmation from any 
other version, Ebal must, as far as textual criticism 
is concerned, be looked upon ag the true reading, 
Gerizim as a falsification, casual or deliberate, of 
the text. (3.) Probably the choice of Gerizim as 
the site of the Samaritan temple was determined by 
the fact that it had been the Mount of Blessings, 
Ebal that of Curses. Possibly, as Walton sugyests 
(Prolegom. c. xi.), the ditticulty of understanding 
how the latter should have been chosen iustead of 
the former, as a place for sacrifice and offering, may 
have led them _to look on the reading Ebal aa er- 
roneous. They were unwilling to expose themselves 
to the taunts of their Judwan enemies by buildiny 
a temple on the Hill of Curses. ‘They would claim 
the inheritance of the blessings. ‘They would set 
the authority of their text ayainst that of the 
scribes of the Great Synagogue. One was as likely 
to be accepted as the other. ‘I'he “ Hebrew verity "’ 
was not then acknowledged as it has been since. 
(4.) In other repetitions ur transfers in the Samar- 
itan Pentateuch we may perhaps admit the plea 
which Walton makes in its behalf (/. c.), that in 
the first formation of the Pentateuch as a Codex, 
the transcribers had a large number of separate 
documents to copy, and that consequently much 
was left to the discretion of the individual scribe. 
Here, however, that excuse is hardly admissible. 
The interpolation has every mark of being a bold 
attempt to claim for the schismatic worship on Ger- 
izim the solemn sanction of the voice on Sinai, to 
place it on the same footing as the Ten great 
Words of God. ‘The guilt of the interpolation be- 
longed of course only to the first contrivers of it. 
The later Samaritans might easily come to look on 
their text as the true one, on that of the Jews as 
corrupted by a fraudulent omission. It is to the 
credit of the Jewish scribes that they were not 
tempted to retaliate, and that their reverence tur 
the sacred records prevented them from suppressing 
the history which connected the rival sanctuary 
with the blessings of Gerizim. 

(6.) The treatment of the Ten Conmandments 
in the Targum of Jonathan ben Uzziel is not with- 
out interest. There, as noticed above, the first and 
second commandments are united, to make up the 
second, and the words “ I am the Lord thy (iod,” 
etc., are given as the first. More remarkable is the 
addition of a distinct reason for the last five com- 
mandments no less than for the first five: « Thou 
shalt commit no murder, for because of the sins of 
murderers the sword yueth forth upon the world.” 
So in like manner, and with the same formula, 
“death gueth forth upon the world "’ as the punish- 
ment of adultery, famine as that of theft, droucht 
as that of false witness, invasion, plunder, captivity 
as that of covetousness (Walton, Bul. Polygloit.). 

(7.) The absence of any distinct reference to the 
Ten Commandments as such in the Pirke Aboth 
(= Maxims of the Fathers) is both strange and 
significant. One chapter (ch. v.) is expressly yiven 
to an enumeration of all the Scriptural facts which 
may be grouped in decades, the ten words of Cre- 
ation, the ten generations from Adam to Noah, and 
from Noah to Abraham, the ten trials of Abraham, 
the ten plagues of Egypt, and the like, but the ten 
Divine words find no place in the list. With all 
their ostentation of profound reverence for the Law, 


* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” enumerates 
tho last five commandments, but makes no mention of 
the fifth. 
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the teaching of the Rabbis turned on other points 
than the great laws of duty. In this way, as in 
others, they made void the commandments of God 
that they might keep their own traditions. — Com- 
pare Stanley, Jewish Church, Lect. vii., in illustration 
of many of the points here noticed. _E. H. P. 


* TENDER, asa verb, is used in 2 Mace. iv. 2 
(A. V.) in the sense of “to care for.” For similar 
examples, see Richardson's Dictionary. A. 


TENT.¢ Among the leading characteristics of 
the nomad races, those two have always been num- 
bered, whose origin has been ascribed to Jabal the 
son of Lamech (Gen. iv. 20), namely, to be tent- 
dwellers and keepers of cattle. The same may be 
said of the forefathers of the Hebrew race; nor was 
it until the return into Canaan from Egypt that 
the Hebrews became inhabitants of cities, and it 
may be remarked that the tradition of tent-usage 
survived for many years later in the Tabernacle of 
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hardt. It is called beit, “ house:"’ its covering 
consists of stuff, about three quarters of a yard 
broad, made of black goats’-hair (Cant. i. 5; Shaw, 
Trav. p. 220), laid parallel with the tent’s length. 
This is sufficient to resist the heaviest rain. The 
tent-poles, called amid, or columns, are usually 
nine in number, placed in three groups, but many 
tents have only one pole, others two or three. The 
ropes which hold the tent in its place are fastened, 
not to the tent-cover itself, but to loops consisting 
of a leathern thong tied to the ends of a stick, 
round which is twisted a piece of old cloth, which 
is itself sewed to the tent-cover. The ends of the 
tent-ropes are fastened to short sticks or pins, called 
wed or aoutad, which are driven into the ground 


«1. bak: olxos, a nivij : tabernaculum, tentorium: 
often in A. V. “ tabernacle.” 

2. JDWD: cxnva: tentorium: opposed to FWD, 
* house.” 


3. MD (succah), only once “tent”? (2 Sam. xi. 
1}). 


} 
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Shiloh, which consisted, as many Arab tents still 
consist, of a walled inclosure covered with curtains 
(Mishna, Zebachim, xiv. 6; Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 
233). Among tent-dwellers of the present day 
must be reckoned (1) the great Mongol and Tar- 
tar hordes of central Asia, whose tent~dlwellings are 
sometimes of gigantic dimensions, and who exhibit 
more contrivance both in the dwellings themselves 
and in their method of transporting them from 
place to place than is the case with the Arab races 
(Marco Polo, Trav. pp. 128, 135, 211, ed. Bohn; 
Hor. 3 Od. xxiv. 10; Gibbon, ¢. xxvi., vol. iii. 298, 
ed. Smith). (2.) The Bedouin Arab tribes, who 
inhabit tents which are probably constructed on the 
same plan as those which were the dwelling-places 
of Abraham and of Jacob (Heb. xi. 9). A tent or 
pavilion on a magnificent scale, constructed for 
Ptolemy Philadelphus at Alexandria, is described 
by Atheneus, v. 196, foll. 

An Arab tent is minutely described by Burck- 
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(Layard). 


with a mallet (Judg. iv. 21). [Prx.] Round the 
back and sides of the tents runs a piece of stuff re- 
movable at pleasure to admit air. The tent is di- 
vided into two apartments, separated by a carpet 
partition drawn across the middle of the tent and 
fastened to the three middle posts. The men’s 
apartment is usually on the right side on entering, 
and the women’s on the left; but this usage varies 
in different tribes, and in the Mesopotamian tribes 
the contrary is the rule. Of the three side posts 
on the men's side, the first and third are called yed 
(hand); and the one in the middle is rather higher 
than the other two. Hooks are attached to these 
posts for hanging various articles (Gen. xviii. 10; 
Jud. xiii. 6; Niebuhr, Voy. i. 187; Layard, Nin. 
and Bab. p. 261). [PreLar.] Few Arabs have 
more than one tent, unless the family be augmented 


Se» 

4. TD)): xduuvos: lupanar: Ara’. Kas : 

whence, with art. prefixed, comes alcoba (Span.) and 

alcove” (Russell, Aleppo, i. 30): only once used 
(Num. xxv. 8). 





TENT 


hy the families of a son or a deceased brother, or 
in case the wives disagree, when the master pitches 
atent for one of them adjoining his own. ‘The 
separate teuts of Sarah, Leah, Rachel, Zilpah, and 
Bilhah, may thus have been either separate tents 
or apartments in the principal tent in each case 
(Gen. xxiv. 67, xxxi. 33). When the pasture near 
an encampment is exhausted, the tents are taken 
down, packed on camels and removed (Is. xxxviil. 
12; Gen. xxvi. 17, 22, 25). The beauty of an 
Arab encampment is noticed by Shaw (Trav. p. 
221; see Num. xxiv. 5). Those who cannot afford 
more complete tents, are content to hang a cloth 
from a tree by way of shelter, In choosing places 
for encampment, Arabs prefer the nejghborhood of 
trees, for the sake of the shade and coolness which 
they afford (Gen. xviii. 4,8; Niebuhr, /. c.). In 
observing the directions of the Law respecting the 
feast. of Tabernacles, the Rabbinical writers laid 
down as a distinction between the ordinary tent 
and the booth, succah, that the latter must in po 
case be covered by a cloth, but be restricted to 
boughs of trees as its shelter (Succah, i. 3). In 
_ hot weather the Arabs of Mesopotamia often strike 
their tents and betake themselves to sheds of reeds 
and grass on the bank of the river (Layard, Nine- 
tech, i. 123; Burckhardt, Notes on Bed. i. 37, 46; 

Volney, Tr “av. i. 398; Layard, Nin. and Bab. pp- 
171, 175; Niebuhr, Voy. i. l. c.). H. W. P. 

* As we might expect, the use of tents by the 
Hebrews, and their familiarity with nomadic life, 
became a fruitful source of illustration to the sacred 
writers. The pitching of the tent at night, the 
stretching out of the goat-skin roof, the driving of 
the pins or stakes, and fastening the cords, furnish 
the imagery of numerous passages. Isaiah, refer- 
ring to God as the Creator, says: ‘He stretcheth 
out the heavens as a curtain, and spreadeth them 
out as a tent to dwell in” (Is. xl. 22). The 
prophet, as he looks forward to a happier day for 
the people of God, says: “ Thine eyes shall see Je- 
rusalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle that shall 
not be taken down; not one of the stakes thereof 
shall ever be removed, neither shall any of the 
cords thereof be broken” (Is. xxxiii. 20). Again, 
in anticipation of accessions to their number, he 
excluims : “Enlarge the place of thy tent, and 
stretch forth the curtains of thy habitations; spare 
not, lengthen thy cords and strengthen thy stakes; 
fur thou shalt break forth on the right hand and on 
the left’? (Is. liv. 2). The taking down as well as 
putting up of the tent suggested instructive analo- 
gies to the Hebrew pilgrim. The traveller in the 
Fast erects his temporary abode for the night, takes 
it down in the morning, and journeys onward. The 
shepherds of the country are constantly moving 
from one place to another. The brook fails on 
which they had relied for water, or the grass re- 
quired for the support of their flocks is consumed, 
and they wander to a new station. ‘ There is 
something very melancholy,’ writes Lord Lindsay, 
‘sin our morning flittings. The tent-pins are 
plucked up, and in a few minutes a dozen holes, a 
heap or two of ashes, and the marks of the camels’ 
knees in the sand, soon to be obliterated, are the 
ouly traces left of what has been, for a while, our 
hone” (Letters from the Holy Land, p. 165). 
Hence, this rapid change of situation, this removal 
from one spot to another, without being able to 
foresee to-day where the wanderer will rest to-mor- 
row, affords a striking image of man's life —so 
brief, fleeting, uncertain. Thus Ilezekiah felt in 
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the near prospect of death: ‘ Mine age Is departed, 
and is removed from me as a shepherd's tent’’ (Is. 
xxxviii. 12). Jacob calls his life a pilgrimage 
(Gen. xlvii. 9), with reference to the same expres- 
sive idea. The body, as the temporary home of 
the soul, is called a “tent’’ or “ tabernacle,” be- 
cause it is so frail and perishable. Thus Paul says, 
in 2 Cor. v. 1: “For we know that if our earthly 
house of this tabernacle (oikla rov oxnvous, tenl- 
house) were dissolved’’ (“taken down’’ is more 
correct), “ we havea building of God, an house not 
made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’’ The 
Apostle Peter employs the same fiyure: ‘ Yea, I 
think it meet, as long as I am in this tabernacle 
(oxhvwua), to stir you up, by putting you in re- 
membrance; knowing that shortly I must put off 
this my tabernacle, even as our Lord Jesus Christ 
hath showed me’’ (2 Pet. i. 13). 

The A. V. obscures many of the references to the 
tent-life of the patriarchs. Thus in Gen. xii. 9, 
where it is said, “ Abraham journeyed, going on 
still,’’ a stricter translation would be, “ He pulled 
up,"’ namely, his tent-pins, “ going and pulling 
up,” as he advanced from one station to another. 
So, in Gen. xxxiii. 12, instead of ‘Let us take our 
journey and go,” it is literally, “Let us pull up 
the pins of our tents and let us go.’’ See, also, 
Gen. xxxy. 21, xlvi. 1; Ex. xiii. 20. For the “ tents 
of Kedar,” see KEDAR. H. 


* TENT-MAKERS (oxnvorotol). Accord- 
ing to the custom of his age and nation, that every 
male child should be taught sume trade, the Apos- 
tle Paul had learned that of a tent-maker (Acts xviii. 
3). It was not the weaving of the fabric of goats’ - 
hair, which, for the most part, was probably done 
by women in his native Cilicia, but the construc- 
tion of the tents themselves from the cloth. Yet 
we need not suppose that Paul confined himself to 
the use of this particular fabric; for, in that case, 
he would not have found ready occupation . all 
places (see Hemsen's Der Apustel Paulus, p. 5 f.). 
{[PauL.] This was the occupation also of “Aqutla 
with whom Paul worked at Corinth, as a means of 
support (Acts xviii. 3). k. D.C. R. 

TE’RAH Cn ber fom @dpsa, @dpa in Josh.; 
Alex. @apa, exc. Gen. xi. 28: Thare). The father 
of Abram, Nahor, and Haran, and through them 
the ancestor of the great families of the Israelites, 
Ishtnaelites, Midianites, Moabites, and Ammonites 
(Gen. xi. 24-32). The account given of him in 
the O. T. narrative is very brief. We learn from 
it simply that he was an idolater (Josh. xxiv. 2), 
that he dwelt beyond the Euphrates in Ur of the 
Chaldees (Gen. xi. 28), and that in the southwest- 
erly migration, which from some unexplained cause 
he undertook in his old age, he went with his son 
Abramyhis daughter-in-law Sarai, and his grand- 
son Lot, “ to go into the land of Canaan, and they 
came unto Haran, and dwelt there ” (Gen. xi. 31). 
And finally, “ the days of Terah were two hundred 
ri five years: and Terah died in Haran"? ((ren. 

i. 32). In connection with this last-mentioned 
ae a chronological difficulty has arisen which 
may be noticed here. In the speech of Stephen 
(Acts vii. 4) it is said that the further migration 
of Abram from Haran to the land of Canaan did 
not take place till atter his father's death. Now as 
Terah was 205 years“ old when he died, and Abram 





@ The Sam. text and version make hin 145, and ge 
avoid this difficulty. 
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was 75 when he left Haran (Gen. xii. 4), it follows 
that, if the speech of Stephen be correct, at Abram’'s 
birth ‘Terah must have been 130 years old; and 
therefore that the order of bis sons — Abram, Na- 
hor, Haran — given in Gen. xi. 26, 27, is not their 
order in puint of age. [See Lot, ii. 1685, note a.] 
Lord Arthur Hervey says (Geneal. pp. 82, 83), 
“ The ditticulty is easily got over by supposing that 
Abram, though named first on account of his dig- 
nity, was not the eldest son, but probably the 
youngest of the three, born when his father was 130 
years old — a supposition with which the marriage 
of Nahor with his elder brother Haran’s daughter, 
Milcah, and the apparent nearness of age between 
Abram and Lot, and the three generations from 
Nahor to Rebecca corresponding to only two from 
Abraham to Isaac, are in perfect harmony.”’ From 
the simple facts of ‘Terah's life recorded in the O. 
T. has been constructed the entire legend of Abram 
which is current in Jewish and Arabian traditions. 
Terah the idolater is turned into a maker of images, 
and “ Ur of the Chaldees " is the original of the 
“furnace ’’ into which Abram was cast (comp. Ez. 
v. 2). Rashi’s note on Gen. xi. 28 is as follows : 
‘6 «In the presence of Terah his father; ’ in the life- 
time of his father. And the Midrash Hacada says 
that he died beside his father, for Terah had com- 
plained of Abram bis son, before Nimrod, that he 
had broken his images, and he cast him into a fur- 
nace of fire. And Haran was sitting and saying 
in his heart, If Abram overcome I am on his side, 
and if Nimrod overcome I am on his side. And 
when Abram was saved they said to Haran, On 
whose side art thou? He said to them, [ am on 
Abrant's side. So they cast him into the furnace 
of fire and he was burned; and this is [what is 
meant by] Ur Casdim (Ur of the Chaldees),”” In 
Bereshith Rabba (Par. 17) the story is told of 
Abram being left to sell idols in his father’s stead, 
which is repeated in Weil's Biblical Legends, p. 
49. The whole legend depends upon the ambigu- 


ity of the word “TAY, which signifies “to make" 


and “to serve or worship,’’ so that Terah, who in 
the Biblical narrative is only a worshipper of idols, 
is in the Jewish tradition an image-maker; and 
about this single point the whole story has grown. 
It certainly was unknown to Josephus, who tells 
nothing of Terah, except that it was grief for the 
death of bis son Haran that induced him to quit 
Ur of the Chaldees (Ant. i. 6, § 6). 


In the Jewish traditions Terah is a prince and a 
great man in the palace of Nimrod (Jellinek, Bee 
haum- Midrash, p. 27), the captain of his army (Se- 
pher Hayyashar), bis son-in-law according to the 
Arabs (Beer, Leben Abrahams, p. 97). His wife 
is called in the Talmud (Baba Bathra, fol. 91 a) 
Amtelai, or Emtelai, the daughter of Carnebo. In 
the book of the Jubilees she is called dna, the 
daughter of Arem, or Aram; and by the Arabs 
Adna (D’Herbelot, art. Abraham ; Beer, p. 97). 
According to D’Herhelot, the naine of Abraham's 
father was Azar in the Arabic traditions, and Te- 
rah was his grandfather. Flmakin, quoted by 
Hottinger (Smegma Orientale, p. 281), says that, 
after the death of Yuna, Abraham’s mother, Terah 
touk another wife, who bare him Sarah. He adds 
that in the days of ‘Terah the king of Babylon made 
war upon the country in which he dwelt, and that 
Hazrun, the brother of ‘Terah, went out against 
him and slew him; and the kingdom of Babylon 

, Was transferred to Nineveh and Mosul. For all 
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these traditions, see the book of Jushar, and the 
works of Hottinger, D'Herbelot, Weil, and Beer 
above quoted. Philo (De Somniis) indulges in 
some strange speculations with regard to ‘lerah’s 
naine and his migration. W. A. W. 


TER’APHIM (O°)7F1: bepagiy, 1d Oepa- 
gelv, ta Ocpaply, xevorddia, eldudra, yAurrd, 
SHA, awropbeyyduevoi: theraphim, statua, wel, 
simulacra, fiyure tdolorum, tdololdtria), only in 
plural, images connected with magical rites. The 
subject of teraphim has been fully discussed in art. 
Maaic (iii. 1743 ff), and it is therefore unneces- 
sary here to do more than repeat the results there 
stated. The derivation of the name is obscure. In 
one case a single statue seems to be intended by the 
plural (1 Sam. xix. 13, 16). The teraphim carried 
away from Laban by Rachel do not seem to have 
been very small; and the image (if one be in- 
tended), hidden in David's bed by Michal to deccive 
Saul's messengers, was probably of the size of a 
man, and perhaps in the head and shoulders, if not 
lower, of human or like form; but David's sleep- 
ing-room may have been a mere cell without a win- 
dow, opening from a large apartment, which would 
render it necessary to do no more than fill the bed. 
Laban regarded his teraphim as gods; and, as he 
was not iynorant of the true God, it would there 
fore appear that they were used by those who added 
corrupt practices to the patriarchal religion. Ter- 
aphim again are included among Micah's imaves, 
which were idolatrous objects connected with heret- 
ical corruptions rather than with heathen worship 
(Judg. xvii. 3-5, xviii. 17, 18, 20). Teraphim 
were consulted for oracular answers by the Israel- 
ites (Zech. x. 2; comp. Judg. xviii. 5, 6; 1 Sam. 
xv. 22, 23, xix. 13, 16, LXX.; and 2 K. xxiii. 
24), and by the Babylonians, in the case of Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Ez. xxi. 19-22). There is uo evidence 
that they were ever worshipped. Though nut fre- 
quently mentioned, we find they were used by the’: 
Israelites in the time of the Judges and of Saul, 
and until the reign of Josiah, who put them away 
(2 K. xxiii. 24), and apparently again after 
Captivity (Zech. x. 2). R. S. P. 


TE'RESH (WF) [Pers. severe, austere, 
Ges.]: om. in Vat. and Alex.; FA. third hand has 
@dpas, Odgpas: Thares). One of the two eu- 
nuchs who kept the door of the palace of Ahasue- 
rus, and whose plot to assassinate the king was dis- 
covered by Mordecai (Esth. ii. 21, vi. 2). He was 
hanged. Josephus calls him Theodestes (And. xi. 
6, § 4), and says that the conspiracy was detected 
by Barnabazus, a servant of one of the eunuchs, 
who was a Jew by birth, and who revealed ‘it to 
Mordecai. According to Josephus, the conspirators 
were crucified. 


TERTIUS (Téprios: Tertius) was the aman- 
vensis of Paul in writing the Epistle to the Romans 
(liom. xvi. 22). Ile was at Corinth, therefore, and 
Cenchree, the port of Corinth, at the time when 
the Apostle wrote to the Church at Rome. It is 
noticeable that Tertius interrupts the message which 
Paul sends to the Roman Christians, and inserts a 
greeting of his own in the first person singular 
(arrdCoun éym Téprios). Both that circumstance 
and the frequency of the name among the Romans 
may indicate that Tertius was a Roman, and was 
known to those whom Vaul salutes at the close of 
the letter. Secundus (Acts xx. 4) is another in- 
stance of the familiar usage of the Latin ordinals 


e 


TERTULLUS 


employed as proper names. The idle pedantry 
which would make him and Silas the same person 


because ferlius and sas ou mean the same in 
Latin and Hebrew, hardly deserves to be mentioned 
(see Wolf, Cure Philologice, tom. iii. p. 299). 
In regard to the ancient practice of writing letters 
frou dictation, see Becker's Gallus, p. 180. [Eris- 
TLE.] Nothing certain is kuown of Tertius apart 
from this passage in the Romans. No credit is 
due to the writers who speak of him as bishop of 
Iconium (see Fabricius, Luz Lrangelica, p. 117). 
H. B. H. 


TERTUL’LUS (Tépruados, a diminutive 
form from the Roman name Tertius, analogous to 
Lucullus from Lucius, Fabullus from Fabius, ete.), 
“a certain orator’ (Acts xxiv. 1) who was re- 
tained by the high-priest and Sanhedrim to accuse 
the Apostle Paul at Cuwsarea before the Roman 
Procurator Antonius Felix. [Paut.| He evi- 
dently belonged to the class of professional orators, 
multitudes of whom were to be found not only in 
Rome, but in other parts of the empire, to which 


» they had betaken themselves in the hope of finding 


occupation at the tribunals of the provincial magis- 
trates. Both from his name, and from the great 
probability that the proceedings were conducted in 
Latin (see espevially Milman, Bampton Lectures for 
1827, p. 185, note), we may infer that ‘lertullus 
was of Roman, or at all events of Italian origin. 
The Sanhedrim would naturally desire to secure his 
services on account of their own ignorance both of 
the Latin language and of the ordinary procedure of 
a Roman law-court. 

‘The exordium of his speech is designed to con- 
ciliate the good will of the Procurator, and is ac- 
cordingly overcharged with flattery. There is a 
strange contrast between the opening clause — goA- 
Ans elphyns ruyxdvorvres 5:4 cov — and the brief 


summary of the Procurator’s administration given 


by Tacitus (Hist. v. 9): “ Antonius Felix per omnem 
sexvitiam ac libidinem, jus regium servili inyzenio 
exercuit”’ (comp. Tac. Ann. xii. 54). But the 
commendations of Tertullus were not altogether 
unfounded, as Felix had really succeeded in putting 
down several seditious movements. [FELIXx.] It 
is not very easy to determine whether St. Luke has 
preserved the oration of ‘Tertullus entire. On the 
one hand we have the elaborate and artificial open- 
ing, which can hardly be other than an accurate 
report of that part of the speech; and on the other 
hund-we have a narrative which is so very dry and 
concise, that if there were nothing more, it is not 
easy to see why the orator should have been called 
in at all. ‘The difficulty is increased if, in accord- 
ance with the greatly preponderating weight of ex- 
ternal authority, we omit the words in vv. 6- “8; xa) 
kar Toy jyucrepoy .. . , EpxecOat én oé. Un 
the whole it seems most natural to conclude that 
the historian, who was almost certainly an ear-wit- 
ness, merely gives an abstract of the speech, giving 
however in full the most salient points, and those 
which had the most forcibly impressed themselves 
upon him, such as the exordium, and the character 
ascribed to St. Paul (ver. 5). 

The doubtful reading in vv. 6-8, to which refer- 
ence has already been made, seems ‘likely to remain 
an unsolved difficulty. Against the external evi- 
dence there would be nothing to urge in favor of the 
disputed passage, were it not that the statement 

which remains after its removal is not merely ex- 
tremely brief (its brevity may be accounted for in 
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the manner already suggested), but abrupt and 
awkward in point of construction. It may be 
added that it is easier to refer wap’ ov (ver. 8) to 
the Tribune Lysias than to Paul. For arguments 
founded on the words xal kata... . «plvew 
(ver. 6) — aryuments which are dependent on the 
genuineness of the disputed words — see Lardner, - 
Creditality of the Gospel History, b. i. ch. 2; Bis- 
coe, On the Acts, ch. vi. § 16. 

We ought not to pass over without ‘notice a 
strange etymology for the naine Tertullus proposed 
by Calmet, in the place of which another has been 
suggested by his English editor (ed. 1830), who 
takes credit for having rejected “fanciful and im- 
probable’? etymologies, and substituted improve- 
ments of his own. Whether the suggestion is an 
improvement in this case the reader will judge: 
“ Tertullus, TépruddAos, “ar, tnpostor, from T€pa- 
ToAdyos, (& teller of storics, a cheat. [Qy. was his 
true appellation Ter-1 ullius, ‘thrice ‘Tully,’ that 
is, extremely eloquent, varied by Jewish wit into 
Tertullus ?} "’ W. B. J. 


* TESTAMENT. As FY denotes not 
only a covenant between two parties, but also the 
promise made by the one (Gen. ix. 9), or the pre- 
cezX to be observed by the other (Deut. iv. 13), and, 
in a wider sense, a religious dispensution, ecunomy 
(Jer. xxxi. 33); 80, in the LXX. and the N. T., 
its equivalent S:adhien. In the Vulyate, although 
in the O. T. pactum or fwdus is more often used for 


FW IA, yet testamentum is not unfrequently em- 
ployed, especially in the Psalms, where the word 
has the looser signification of promise or dis- 
pensation (cf. Ps. Ixxiv. (Ixxiii.) 20, Mal. iii. 1); 
while in the N. T. it uniformly stands for 8:a04«n. 
This use of testamentum for an authoritative, sol- 
enin decree or document is found also in the later 
Latin (ef. Du Cange, Glossarium man. ad scriptores 
med. et inf. Latinitatis). In the classical sense of 
well, it may be understood in Heb. ix. 16, 17, as 
3:aOhicn has there apparently the same meaning (as 
often in classical Greek, though not elsewhere in 
the Bible). Compare, on this passage, Hofmann, 
Schrifibeweis, ii. 1, p. 426 f.; Stuart, Liinemann, 
Ebrard. 

The use of testament for the books containing the 
records of the two dispensations, arose by an easy 
metonymy, suggested by 2 Cor. iii. 14, and had 
become common as early as the time of Tertullian 
{Binur}. See Guericke, Neutestamentliche /sa- 
gogk, p. 4; Bertholdt, Finleitung in die Schriften 
des Alten u. Neuen Testaments, § 19; and especially 
J. G. Rosenmiiller, Dissertatio de boccbile diadhan, 
in Commentatwnes Theologice, vol. ii. 

C. M. M. 


TESTAMENT, NEW. [New Testa- 


MENT. ] 


TESTAMENT, OLD. 


MENT. ] 


TETA (Vat. omits; [Rom.] Alex. Arnra; 
{Ald. Tyrd:] Tupa). The form under which the 
name HATITA, one of the doorkeepers of the Tem- 
ple, appears in the lists of 1 Ksdr. v., 28. 


TETRARCH (rerpdpyns). Properly the 
sovereign or governor of the fourth part of a coun- 
try. n the use of the title in ‘Thessaly, Galatia, 
and Syria, consult the Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities, “ Tetrarcha,"’ and the authori- 
ties there referred to. ‘In the later period of the 


[OLtp Testa- 
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republic and under the empire, the Romans seem 
to have used the title (as also those of efhnarch and 
phylarch) to designate those tributary princes who 
were not of sutlicient impertance to be culled 
kings.” In the New Testament we meet with 
the designation, either actually or in the form 
of its derivative TETPAPXEiV, applied to three per- 
sons : — 

1. Herod Antipas (Matt. xiv. 1; Luke iii. 1,19, 
ix. 7; Acts xiii. 1), who is commonly distinguished 
as “Herod the tetrarch,”’ although the title of 
“king” is also assigned to him both by St. Mat- 
thew (xiv. 9) and by St. Mark (vi. 14, 22 ff). St. 
Luke, as might be expected, invariably adheres to 
the formal title, which would be recognized by 
Gentile readers. Herod is described by the last- 
named Evanvelist (ch. tii. 1) as “tetrarch of Gali- 
lee; *? but his dominions, which were bequeathed 
to him by his father Herod the (rreat, embraced the 
district of Perea beyond the Jordan (Joseph. Ant. 
xvii. 8, § 1): this bequest was confirmed by Au- 
gustus (Joseph. B. ./. ii. 6, § 3). After the dis- 
grace and banishment of Antipas, his tetrarchy 
was added by Caliyzula to the kingdom of Herod 
Agrippa [. (Ant. xviii. 7,§ 2). [LeRop ANrTI- 
PAS, ] 

2. Herod Philip (the son of Herod the Great 
and Cleopatra, no¢ the husband of Herodias), who 
is said by St. Luke (iii. 1) to have heen  tetrarch 
of Ituraa, and of the region of ‘Trachonitis.”—Jo- 
sephus tells us that his father bequeathed to him 
Gaulonitis, Trachonitis, and Paneas (Ant. xvii. 8, 
§ 1), and that his father's bequest was confirmed 
by Augustus, who assigned to him Batanwa, Trach- 
onitis, and Auranitis, with certain parts about 
Jamnia belonging to the “house of Zenodorus”"’ 
(B. J. ii. 6, § 3). Accordingly the territories of 
Philip extended eastward from the Jordan to the 
wildernéss, and from the borders of Perea north- 
wards to Lebanon and the neighborhood of Da- 
mascus. After the death of Philip his tetrarchy 
was added to the province of Syria by Tiberius 
(Ant. xviii. 4, § 6), and subsequently conferred by 
Caligula on Herod Agrippa [., with the title of 
king (Ant. xvii. 6, § 10). (Hekop Puivie LL; 
Herop AGriprva I.) 

3. Lysanias, who is said (Luke iii. 1) to have 
been “ tetrarch of Abilene,’ a small district sur- 
rounding the town of Abila, in the fertile valley of 
the Barada or Chrysorrhoas, between Damascus 
and the mountain-range of Anti-Libanus.  [ABI- 
LENE.] ‘There is some ditticulty in fixing the 
limits of this tetrarchy, and in identifying the 
person of the tetrarch. [LysanraAs.] We learn, 
however, from Josephus (Ant. xviii. 6, § 10, xix. 
5, § 1) that a Lysanias had been tetrarch of Abila 
before the time of Caligula, who added this tet- 
rarchy to the dominions of Herod Agrippa I. — 
an addition which was coufirmed by the eimperor 
Claudius. 

It remains to inquire whether the title of te- 
trarch, as applied to these princes, had any refer- 
ence to its etymological siynification. We have 
seen that it was at this time probably applied to 
petty princes without any such determinate mean- 
ing. But it appears from Josephus (Ant. xvii. 11, 
§ 4; B. J. ii. 6, § 3) that the tetrarchies of Anti- 
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a * In Mark fii. 18 the reading of D is AeBBatos, 


and in Matt. x. 3, & concurs with Bin reading @aé8- 
Sacos. The conclusions given above as to the true 
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pas and Philip were regarded as constituting each 
a fourth part of their father’s kingdom. For we 
are told that Augustus gave one half of Hernd's 
kingdom to his son Archelaus, with the appellation 
of ethnarch, and with a promise of the rezal title; 
and that he divided the remainder into the two tet- 
rarchies. Moreover, the revenues of Archelaus, 
drawn from his territory, which included Judwa, 
Samaria, and Idumzza, amounted to 400 talents, 
the tetrarchics of Philip and Antipas producing 200 
talents each. We conclude that in these two cases, 
at least, the title was used in its strict and literal 
sense. W. B. J. 


THADDA’US (@aSdaios: Thaddeus), a 
name in St. Mark’s catalogue of the twelve Apos- 
tles (Mark iii. 18) in the great majority of MSS. 
In St. Matthew's catalogue (Matt. x. 3) the cor- 
responding place is assigned to @addaios by the 
Vatican MS. (B), and to AeBBaios by the Coder 
Bez (1D). The Received Text, following the first 
correction of the Codex Ephraemi (C) — where the 
original reading is doubtful — as well as several 
cursive MSS., reads AeBBaios 5 éwixAnGels @ad- 
Sacos. We are probably to infer that AeBBaios, 
alone, is the original reading of Matt. x. 3, and 
@addains of Mark iii. 18.¢ By these two Evan- 
gelists the tenth place among the Apostles is given 
to Lebbwus or Thaddieus, the eleventh place being 
given to Simon the Canaanite. St. Luke, in both 
his catalogues (Luke vi. 15; Acts i. 13), places 
Simon Zelotes tenth among the Apostles, and as- 
signs the eleventh place to JovSas "Iax@Bov. As 
the other names recorded by St. Luke are identical 
with those which appear (though in a different 
order) in the first two Gospels, it seems scarcely 
possible to doubt that the three names of Judas, 
Lebbeus, and Thaddeus were borne by one and 
the same person. (JUDE; LEBB.EUs. ] 

W. B. J. 

THA’/HASH (wr [badger or seal]: To- 
xés: Thahas). Son of Nahor by his concubine 


Reumah (Gen. xxii. 24). He is called Tavaos by 
Josephus (dng. i. 6, § 5). 


THA’MAH (Ton (Samar. laughter]: @eud: 
Thema). “The children of Thamah ” were a fam- 
ily of Nethinim who returned with Zerubbabel (Hzr. 
ii. 53). The name elsewhere appears in the A. V. 
as TAMA. 

THA’MAR (@dyap: Thamar). 
(Matt. i. 3). 

THAM’NATHA (f @apvadd: Thannata). 
One of the cities of Judsa fortified by Bacchides 
after he had driven the Maccabees over the Jordan 
(1 Macc. ix. 50). Thamnatha no doubt represents 
an ancient TIMNATH, possibly the present /7/- 
neh, half-way between Jerusalem and the Mediter- 
ranean. Whether the name should be joined to 
Pharathoni, which follows it, or whether they 
should be indepeudent, is matter of doubt. [PHAk- 
ATHONI. | 


THANK-OFFERING, or PEACE-OF- 
FERING (0° 2W M73}, or simply DEUS, 
and in Amos v. 22, noe: Ouala cwrnpiou, ow- 
Thpiov, occasionally eipnvixh: hostia pacificoran, 


TAMAR 1 


reading in both places are sustained by Tischendorf in 
his eighth edition of the Greek New Testament. 
F. d. 
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pacifiea), the properly eucharistic offering among 
the Jews, in its theory resembling the MEAT-or- 
FERING, and therefore indicating that the offerer 
was already reconciled to, and in covenant with, 
God. Its ceremonial is described in Lev. iii. The 
nature of the victim was lett to the sacrificer: it 
mivht be male or female, of the flock or of the 
herd, provided that it was unblemished; the hand 
of the sacrificer was laid on its head, the fat burnt, 
and the blood sprinkled, as in the burnt-offering ; 


of the flesh, the breast and right shoulder were 
given to the priest; the rest belonged to the sacri- 
ficer, to be eaten, either on the day of sacrifice, or 


on the next day (Lev. vii. 11-18, 29-34), except in 


the case of the firstlings, which belonged to the 
The eating of the flesh of 
the meat-offering was considered a partaking of the 
“table of the Lord; ’’ and on solemn occasions, as 


priest alone (xxiii. 2U). 


at the dedication of the ‘Temple of Solomon, it was 


conducted on an enormous scale, and became a great 


national feast. 


‘The peace-offerings, unlike other sacrifices, were 
not ordained to be ottered in fixed and regular 


course. ‘The meat-offering was regularly ordained 
as the eucharistic sacrifice; and the only constantly 
recurring peace-offering appears to have been that 
of the two firstling lambs at Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 
19). The general principle of the peace-offering 
seems to have been, that it should be entirely spon- 
taneous, offered as occasion should arise, from the 
feeling of the sacrificer himself. “If ye offer a 
sacritice of peace-otierings to the Lord, ye shall 
offer it at your own will" (Lev. xix. 5). On the 
first institution (Lev. vii. 11-17), peace-ofterings 
are divided into “ offerings of thanksgiving,” and 
‘«¢ vows or free-will offerings; of which latter class 
the offering by a Nazarite, on the completion of 
his vow, is the most remarkable (Num. vi. 14). 
The very names of both divisions imply complete 
freedom, and show that this sacrifice differed from 
others, in being considered not a duty, but a priv- 
ilege. 
We find accordingly peace-offerings offered for 
the people on a great scale at periods of unusual 
solemnity or rejoicing; as at the first inauguration 
of the covenant (Ix. xxiv. 5), at the first conse- 
eration of Aaron and of the Tabernacle (Lev. ix. 
18), at the solemn reading of the Law in Canaan 
by Joshua (Josh. viii. 31), at the accession of Saul 
(1 Sam. xi. 15), at the bringing of the ark to 
Mount Zion by David (2 Sam. vi. 17), at the con- 
secration of the Temple, and thrice every year 
afterwards, by Solomon (1 K. viii. 63, ix. 25), and 
at the great passover of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxx. 22). 
In two cases only (Judg. xx. 26; 2 Sam. xxiv. 25) 
peace-offerings are mentioned as offered with burnt- 
offerings at a time of national sorrow and fast- 
ing. Here their force seems to have been prec- 
atory rather than eucharistic. [See SACRIFICE. | 
A 


THA/’RA (@dpa: Thare). 
of Abraham (Luke iii. 34). 


THAR’RA (Thara), Esth. xii. 1. 
form of the name TERESH. 


THAR’SHISH (W'W7F) [prob. fortress, 
Dietr.}: (Rom. @apgis: Vat. Alex.] @apceis: 
Tharsis). 1. In this more accurate form the 
translators of the A. V. have given in two pas- 
saves (1 K. x. 22, xxii. 48) the name elsewhere 
presented as Tansnisi. In the second passage 


TERAH the father 


A corrupt 
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the name {s omitted in both MSS. of the LXX., 
ai the Vulgate has in mari. 

2. ([Kom. @apal; Vat.) Paneooas; Alex. @ap- 
ges: Tharsis.) A Benjamite, one of the family 
of Bilhan and the house of Jediael (1 Chr. vii. 10 
only). ‘The variation in the Vatican LAX. (Mai) 
is very remarkable. G. 


THAS'SI (Gasol; [Sin. Caccet: Alex.] @ac- 
ois: Thasi, Hassii: Syr. WOO9L), The aur- 


name of Simon the son of Mattathias (1 Macc. ii. 
3). [MaccaBEks, vol. ii. p. 1711.] The deri- 
vation of the word is uncertain. Michaelis sug- 


gests WIA, Chald. the fresh grass springs up,” 

i.e. ‘the spring is come,” in reference to the 
tranquillity first secured during the supremacy of 
Simon (Grimm, ad L Mace. ii. 3). This seems 
very far-fetched. Wiiuer (déealod. “ Simon ”’) sug- 


vests a connection with ODM), fervere, as Grotius 
(ad luc.) seems to have done before him. In Jose- 
phus (Ant. xii. 6, § 1) the surname is written 
Mar67s, With various readings @adhs, arate 


THEATRE (@éarpov: theatron). For the 
general subject, see ict. of Ant. pp. 995-908. 
For the explanation of the Biblical allusions, two 
or three points only require notice. The Greek 
term, like the corresponding Enylish term, denotes 
the place where dramatic performances are ex- 
hibited, and also the scene itself or spectacle which 
is witnessed there. It occurs in the first or local 
sense in Acts xix. 29, where it is said that the 
multitude at Ephesus rushed to the theatre, on the 
occasion of the excitement stirred up against Paul 
and his associates by Demetrius, in order to con- 
sider what should be done in reference to the 
charges against them. It may be remarked also 
(although the word does not occur in the original 
text or in our English version) that it was in the 
theatre at Cmesarea that Herod Agrippa [. gave 
audience to the ‘l'yrian deputies, and was himself 
struck with death, because he heard so gladly the 
impious acclamations of the people (Acts xii. 
21-23). See the remarkably confirmatory account 
of this event in Josephus (nt. xix. 8, § 2). Such 
a use of the theatre for public assemblies and the 
transaction of public business, though it was hardly 
known among the Romans, was a common practice 
among the Greeks. ‘Thus Valer. Max. ii. 2: “Le 
gati in theatrum, ut est conauetudo Greciz, intro- 
ducti.”” Justin xxii. 2: “ Veluti reipublice statum 
formaturus in theatrum ad contionem vocari jus- 
sit.’ Corn. Nep. Timol. 4, § 2: “ Veniebat in thea- 
trum, cum ibi concilium plebis haberetur.”’ 

The other sense of the term “theatre”’ occurs 
in 1 Cor. iv. 9, where the Common Version ren- 
ders: ‘-Giod hath set forth us the Apostles last, 
as it were appvinted to death; for we are made 
(rather, were made, Péarpov éyevnOnuev) a spec- 
tacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men.” 
Instead of “ spectacle * (so also Wickliffe and the 
Rhemish translators after the Vulyate), some might 
prefer the more energetic Saxon, “ gazing-stock,”’ 
as in Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva version. 
But the latter would be now inappropriate, if it 
includes the idea of scorn or exultation, since the 
angels look down upon the sutterings of the mar- 
tyrs with a very different interest. Whether 
« theatre’? denotes more here than to be an object 
of earnest attention (@éaua), or refers at the same 
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time to the theatre as the place where criminals 
were sometimes brought forward for punishment, 
is not agrecd among interpreters. Paul's 7d 
oxnua Tov Kd mou in 1 Cor. vii. 31, where some 
find an allusion to the stage, is too doubtful to be 
reckoned here. In Heb. x. 33 the A. V. renders 
GearpiCéuevor, not inaptly, “men made a gazing- 
stock,’ since Christians in that passage are held 
up to view as objects of the world's scorn and 
derision. In Heb. xii. 1, where the writer speaks 
of vur having around us “so great a cloud of wit- 
nesses ’’ (codovroy exovres wepixeluevory Huiy 
vépos papripwy), he has in mind no doubt the 
agonistic scene, in which Christians are viewed as 
running a race, and not the theatre or stave where 
the eyes of the spectators are fixed on them. 
H. B. H. 


* The taste for theatrical amusements was never 
strongly developed among the Jews, though some 
of their later rulers, especially the Herods, favored 
them, and established theatres in Palestine. Herod 
the Great introduced Greek actors at his court in 
Jerusalem, zreatly to the seandal of the Jews, and 
built a theatre and amphitheatre at Casarea (see 
2 Mace. iv. 14; Jos. J. B. xv. 8, §§ 1, 2; xx. 9, 


§ 4). H. 


THEBES (]WOSNI: fsa, Ardeworss, 
pepls “Apudy; in Jer. roy 'Apudy rdy vidy 
auras: Alezandria, Al. populorum, tumultus Alex- 
andrie, Nu-Amon: A. V., No, the multitude of 
No, populous No). A chief city of ancient Egypt, 
long the capital of the upper country, and the seat 
of the Diospolitan dynasties, that ruled over all 
Kgypt at the era of its hizhest splendor. Upon 
the monuments this city bears three distinct names 
— that of the Nome, a sacred name, and the name 
by which it is commonly known in profane history. 
Of the twenty Nomes or districts into which Upper 
Egypt was divided, the fourth in order, proceeding 
northward from Nubia, was designated in the hiero- 
glyphics aa Za'm— the Phathyrite of the Greeks 
—and Thebes appears as the “ Za'm-city,”’ the 
principal city or metropolis of the Z°m Nome. 
In later times the name Za'm was applied in com- 
mon speech to a particular locality on the western 
aide of ‘Thebes. 

The sacred name of Thebes was P-amen, “ the 
abode of Amon,” which the Greeks reproduced in 
their Diospolis (Aids wéAcs), especially with the 
addition (he Great (% peydAn), denoting that this 
was the chief seat of Jupiter-Ammon, and dis- 
tinguishing it from Diospolis the Less (» pixpd)- 
No-Amon is the name of Thebes in the Hebrew 
Scriptures (Jer. xlvi. 25; Nah. iii. 8). Ezekiel 
uses No simply to designate the Egyptian seat of 
Ammon, which the Septuagint translates by Dios- 
polis (ez. xxx. 14, 16). Gesenius defines this name 
by the phrase “portion of Ammon,” i. e. the pos- 
session of the god Animon, as the chief seat of his 
worship. 

‘The name of Thebes in the hieroglyphics is ex- 
plained under No-AMON. 

The origin of the city is lost in antiquity. 
Niebubr is of opinion that Thebes was much 
older than Memphis, and that “after the centre 
of Kyyptian life was transferred to Lower Exypt, 
Memphis acquired its greatness through the ruin 
of Thebes’? (Lectures on Ancient History, Lect. 
vii.) Other authorities assign priority to Mem- 
phis. But both cities date from our earliest au- 
thentic knowledge of Egyptian history. The first 
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allusion to Thebes in classical literature is the fa- 
miliar passage of the Hiad (ix. 381-384): « Revp- 
tian ‘Tbebes, where are vast treasures laid up in 
the houses; where are a hundred gates, and from 
each two hundred men go forth with horses and 
chariots.”’ Homer — speaking with a poet's license, 
and not with the accuracy of a statistician — no 
doubt incorporated into his verse the glowing ac- 
counts of the Kgyptian capital current in his time. 
Wilkinson thinks it conclusive against a literal 
understanding of Homer, that no traces of an 
ancient city-wall can be found at Thehes, and 
accepta as probable the suggestion of Diodorus 
Siculus that the “ gates’? of Homer may have 
been the propylwa of the temples: © Non centum 
portas habuisse urbem, sed multa et ingentia tem- 
plorum vestibula’ (i. 45, 7). In the time of 
Divdorus, the city-wall, if any there was, had 
already disappeared, and the question of its exist- 
ence in Homer's time was in dispute. Hut, on 
the other hand, to regard the “ gates’ of Homer 
as temple porches is to make these the barracks of 
the anny, since from these gates the horsemen and 
chariota issue forth to war. The almost universal 
custom of walling the cities of antiquity, and the 
poet's reference to the gatea as pouring forth 
troops, point strongly to the supposition that the 
vast area of Thebes was surrounded with a wall 
having many gates. 

Homer's allusion to the treasures of the city, and 
to the size of its standing army, numbering 20),(410 
chariots, shows the early repute of ‘Thebes fur 
wealth and power. Its fame as a great capital had 
croased the sea when Greece was yet in its infancy 
asanation. I[t has been questioned whether He 
rodotus visited Upper Egypt (see J0ict. of Greek 
and Hom. Geug. art. “ Thebes'’), but he says, «I 
went to Heliopolia and to Thebes, expressly to try 
whether the priests of those places would agree 
in their accounts with the priests at Menphis” 
(Herod. ii. 3). Afterwards he describes the fea- 
tures of the Nile valley, and the chief points and 
distances upon the river, as only an eye-witness 
would be likely to record them. He informs us 
that “from Heliopolis to Thebes is nine days’ sail 
up the river, the distance 4,800 stadia . . . . and 
the distance from the sea inland to Thebea 6,120 
stadia *’ (tlerod. ii. 8,9). In chap. 29 of the same 
hook he states that he ascended the Nile as hizh 
as Elephantiné. Herodotus, however, gives no par- 
ticular account of the city, which in his time had 
lost much of its ancient grandeur. He alludes to 
the temple of Jupiter there, with its ram-headed 
image, and to the fact that goats, never sheep, 
were offered in sacrifice. In the Ist century before 
Christ, Diodorus visited ‘Thebes, and he devotes 
several sections of his general work to its history 
and appearance. ‘Though he saw the city when it 
had sunk to quite secondary importance, he pre- 
serves the tradition of its early grandeur — its cir- 
cuit of 140 stadia, the size of its public editices, 
the magnificence of its temples, the number of its 
monuments, the dimensions of its private houses, 
some of them four or five stories high — all giving 
it an air of grandeur and beauty surpassing not 
only all other cities of Egypt, but of the world. 
Diodorus deplores the spoiling of its buildings and 
monuments by Cambyses (Died. i. 45, 46). Strabo, 
who visited Egypt a little later —at about the be- 
ginning of the Christian era — thus deseribes (xvii. 
816) the city under the name Diospolis: “ Vestives 
of ite magnitude still exist which extend 80 stadia 
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in length. There are a great number of temples, 
many of which Cambyses mutilated. The spot is 
at present occupied by villages. One part of it, in 
which is the city, lies in Arabia; another is in the 
country on the other side of the river, where is 
the Memnonium."’ Strabo here makes the Nile 
the dividing line between Libya and Arabia. The 
ternples of Karnak and Luxor are on the eastern 
side of the river, where was probably the main 
part of the city, Strabo gives the following de- 
scription of the twin colossi still standing upon the 
western plain: ‘Here are two colossal tiures near 
one another, each consisting of a single stone. One 
is entire; the upper parts of the other, from the 
chair, are fallen down — the effect, it is said, of an 
earthquake. It is believed that once a day a noise, 
as of a slight blow, issues from the part of the 
statue which remains in the seat, and on its base. 
When [ was at thuse places, with linus Gallus, 
and numerous friends and soldiers about him, I 
heard a noise at the first hour of the day, but 
whether proceeding from the base, or from the 
colossus, or produced on purpose by some of those 
standing around the base, I cannot confidently as- 
nert. Kor, from the uncertainty of the cause, I 
am inclined to believe anything rather than that 
stones disposed in that manner could send forth 
sound ’' (xvii. § 46). Simple, honest, skeptical 
Strabo! Eighteen centuries later, the present 
writer interrogated these same stones as to the 
ancient mystery of sound; and not at sunrise, but 
in the glaring noon, the statue emitted a sharp, 
clear sound like the ringing of a dise of brass 
under a sudden concussion. This was produced 
by a ragged urchin, who, for a few piastres, clam- 
bered up the knees of the “vocal Memnon," and 
there effectually concealing himself from observa- 
tien, struck with a hammer a sonorous stone in 
the lap of the statue. Wilkinson, who was one 
of the first to describe this sounding stone, con- 
jectures that the priests had a secret chamber in 
the body of the statue, from which they could 
strike it unobserved at the instant of sunrise: thus 
producing in the credulous multitude the notion 
of a supernatural phenomenon. It is difficult to 
conceive, however, that such a trick, performed in 
open day, could have escaped detection, and we are 
therefore left to share the mingled wonder and 
skepticism of Strabo (see Wilkinson; also Thomp- 
son'a Photographic Views of Egypt, Past aul 
Present, p. 156). 

Pliny speaks of Thebes in Egypt as known to 
fame as “a hanging city,” &. e. built upon arches, 
so that an army could he led forth from beneath 
the city while the inhabitants above were wholly 
uncouscious of it. He mentions also that the river 
flows through the middle of the city. [ut he 
questions the story of the arches, because, “ if this 
had really been the case, there is no doubt that 
Hlomer would have mentioned it, seeing that he 
has celebrated the hundred gates of Thebes.” Do 
not the two stories possibly explain each other? 
May there not have been near the river-line arched 
buildings used as barracks, from whose gateways 
issued forth 20,000 chariots of war? 

But, in the uncertainty of these historical allu- 
sions, the monuments of Thebes are the most relia- 
ble witnesses for the ancient grandeur of the city. 
These are found in almost equal proportions upon 
both sides of the river. The parallel ridyes which 
skirt the narrow Nile valley upon the east and west 
from the northern limit of Upper Egypt, here sweep 
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outward upon cither side, forming a circular plain 
whose diameter is nearly ten miles. ‘Through the 
centre of this plain flows the river, usually at this 
point about half a mile in width, but at the inun- 
dation overflowing the plain, expecially upon the 
western bank, for a breadth of two or more miles. 
Thus the two colossal statues, which are several 
hundred yards from the bed of the low Nile, have 
accumulated about their bases alluvial deposit to 
the depth of seven feet. 

The plan of the city, as indicated by the principal 
monuments, was nearly quadrangular, measuring 
two miles from north to south, and four from east 
to west. Its four great landmarks were, Karnak 
and Luxor upon the eastern or Arubian side, and 
Qoornah and Medeenet Haboo upon the western or 
Libyan side. ‘There are indications that each of 
these temples may have been connected with those 
facing it upon two sides by grand drumoi, lined 
with sphinxes and other colossal figures. Upon the 
western bank there was almost a continuous dine 
of temples and public edifices for a distance of two 
miles, from Qoornah to Medeenet Haboo; and Wil- 
kinson conjectures that from a point near the latter, 
perhaps in the line of the colossi, the « Royal 
Street '' ran down to the river, which was crossed 
by a ferry terminating at Luxor on the eastern 
side. ‘he recent excavations and discoveries of 
M. Mariette, now in course of publication (1863), 
may enable us to restore the yground-plan of the 
city and its principal edifices with at least proxi- 
mate accunicy. 

It does not enter into the design, nor would it 
fall within the limite of this article, to give a mi- 
nute description of these stupendous monuments. 
Not only are verbal descriptions everywhere ac- 
ceasible through the pages of Wilkinson, Kenrick, 
and other standard writers upon Eyvpt, but the 
magnificently illustrated work of Lepsius, already 
completed, the companion work of M. Mariette, 
just referred to, and multiplied photographs of the 
principal ruins, are within easy reach of the scholar 
through the munificence of public libraries. A mere 
outline of the groups of ruins must here suttice. 
Beginning at the northern extremity on the western 
bank, the first conspicuous ruins are those of a 
palace tenrple of the nineteenth dynasty, and there- 
fure belonging to the middle style of [ygyptian 
architecture. It bears the name Menephthewn, 
suggested by Champollion because it appears to 
have been founded by Menephthah (the Osirei of 
Wilkinson), though built principally by his son, 
the great Kameses. The plan of the building is 
much obscured by mounds of rubbish, but some 
of the bas-reliefs are in a fine state of preservation. 
There are traces of a drumos, 128 feet in lenyth, 
with sphinxes, whose fraginents here and there 
remain. This building stands upon a slight ele- 
vation, nearly a mile from the river, in the now 
deserted villave of old Qoornah. 

Nearly a mile southward from the Menephtheion 
are the remains of the combined palace and temple 
known since the days of Strabo as the Memnonium. 
An examination of its sculptures shows that this 
name was inaccurately applied, since the building 
was clearly erected by Rameses IT. Wilkinson 
sugyests that the title Miamun attached to the 
name of this king misled Strabo in his designation 
of the building. The general form of the Mem- 
nonium is that of a parallelogram in three main 
sections, the interior areas being successively nar- 
rower than the first court, and the whole ter- 
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minating in a series of sacred chambers beautifully 
sculptured and ornamented. The proportions of 
this building are remarkably fine, and its remains 
are in a sufficient state of preservation to enable 
one to reconstruct its plan. From the first court 
or area. nearly 180 feet square, there is an ascent 
by steps to the second court, 140 feet by 170. 
Upon three sides of this area is a double colonnade, 
and on the south side a single row of Osiride 
pillars, facing a row of like pillars on the north, 
the other columns being circular. Another ascent 
leads to the hall, 100 -+-133, which originally 
had 48 huge columns to support its solid roof. 
Beyond the hall are the sacred chambers. The 
historical sculptures upon 
the walls and columns of 
the Memnonium are among 
the most finished and legi- 
ble of the Egyptian mon- 
uments. But the most re- 
markable feature of these 
ruins 18 the gigantic statue 
of Rameses II., once a sin- 
gle block of syenite carved 
to represent the king upon 
his throne, but now scat- 
tered in fragments upon the 
floor of the first hall. The 
weight of this statue has 
been computed at 887 tons, 
and its height at 75 feet. 
By measurement of the frag- 
ments, the writer found the 
body 51 feet around the 
shoulders, the arm 11 feet 6 
inches from shoulder to el- 
bow, and the foot 10 feet 
10 inches in length, by 4 feet 
3 inches in breadth. This 
stupendous monolith must have been transported 
at least a hundred miles from the quarries of 
Assonan. Abont a third of a mile further to the 





Plan of Memnonium. 





Hall of Columns in the Memnonium. 


south are the two colossai statues aiready referred 
to, one of which is familiarly known as “ the vocal 
Memnon.” ‘The height of each figure is about 53 
feet above the plain. , 

Proceeding again toward the south for about the 
same distance, we find at .Wedeenet Haboo ruins 
upon a more stupendous scale than at any other 
point upon the western bank of Thebes. These 
ovnsist of a temple founded by Thothmes I., but 
which also exhibits traces of the Ptolemaic archi- 
tecture in the shape of pyramidal towers, gate- 
ways, colonnades, and vestibules, inscribed with the 
memorials of the Roman era in Egypt. This 
temple, even with all its additions, is compara- 
tively small; but adjacent to it is the magnificent 
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ruin known as the southern Rameselon, the palace- 
temple of Rameses III. The general plan of this 
building corresponds with those above described ; 
a series of grand courts or halls adorned with 
columus, conducting to the inner pavilion of the 
king or sanctuary of the god. The second court 
is one of the must remarkable in Egypt fur the 
massiveness of its columns, which measure 24 fect 
in height by a circumference of nearly 23. Within 
this area are the fallen columns of a Christian 
church, which once established the worship of the 
true God in the very sanctuary of idols and amid 
their sculptured images and symbols. This temple 
presents some of the grandest effects of the old 
Egyptian architecture, and its battle-scenes are a 
valuable contribution to the history of Rameses III. 

Behind this long range of temples and _ palaces 
are the Libyan hills, which, for a distance of five 
miles. are excavated to the depth of several hun- 
dred feet for sepulchral chambers. Some of these 
are of vast extent — one tomb, for instance, hayng 
a total area of 22,217 square feet. A retired valley 
in the mountains, now known as Beeban-el- Melook, 
seems to have been appropriated to the sepulchres 
of kings. Some of these, in the number and variety 
of their chambers, the finish of their sculptures, 
and the beauty and freshness of their frescoes, are 
among the most remarkable monuments of Egyptian 
grandeur and skill. It is from the tombs especially 
that we learn the manners and customs of domestic 
life, as from the temples we gather the record of 
dynasties and the history of battles. The preserva- 
tion of these sculptured and pictorial records is due 
mainly to the dryness of the climate. The sacred- 
neas with which the Egyptians regarded their dead 
preserved these mountain catacombs from molesta- 
tion during the long succession of native dynasties, 
and the sealing up of the entrance to the tomb for 
the concealment of the sarcophagus from human 
observation until its mummied occupant should re- 
sume his long-suspended life, has largely secured 
the city of the dead from the violence of invaders 
and the ravages of time. It is from the 
adornments of these subterranean tombs, 
often distinct and fresh as when prepared 
by the hand of the artist, that we derive 
our principal knowledge of the manners 
and customs of the Egyptians. Herodotus 
himself is not more minute and graphic 
than these silent but most descriptive walls. 
The illustration and confirmation which 
they bring to the sacred narrative, 90 well 

=» discussed by Hengstenberg, Oshorn, Poole, 
=ssmes Bd others, is capable of much ampler 
treatment than it has yet received. Every 
Incident in the pastoral and agricultural 
life of the Israelites in Egypt and in the 
exactions of their servitude, every art employed in 
the fabrication of the tabernacle in the wilderness, 
every allusion to Egyptian rites, customs, laws, 
finds some counterpart or illustration in this pic- 
ture-history of Egypt; and whenever the Theban 
cemetery shall be thoroughly explored, and its sym- 
bols and hieroglyphics fully interpreted by science, 
we shall have a commentary of unrivaled interest 
and value upon the books of Exodus and Leviticus, 
as well as the later historical books of the Hebrew 
Scriptures. The art of photography is already 
contributing to this result by furnishing scholars 
with materials for the leisurely study of the pic- 
torial and monumental records of Egypt. 

The eastern side of the river is distinguished by 
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the remains of Luxor and Karnak, the latter heing 
of iteelf a city of temples. ‘The main colonnade of 
Luxor faces the river, but its principal entrance 
looks northward towards Karnak, with which it 
was originally connected by a dromos 6,000 feet in 
length, lined on either side with sphinxes. At this 
entrance are two gisrantic statues of Rameses [I., one 
upon each side of the grand gateway; and in front 
of these formerly stood a pair of beautifully wrought 
obelisks of red granite, one of which now graces the 
Place de la Concorde at Paris. 

The approach to Karnak from the south is marked 
by a series of majestic gate- 
ways and towers, which were 
the appendages of later times 
to the original structure. 
The temple properly faces 
the river, i. ¢. toward the 
northwest. The courts and 
propylxa connected with this 
structure occupy a space 
nearly 1,800 feet square, and 
the buildings represent al- 
most every dynasty of 
Egypt, from Sesortasen I. 
to Ptolemy Euergetes I. 
Courts, pylons, obelisks, 
statues, pillars, everything 
pertaining to Karnak, are on 
the grandest scale. Near- 
est the river is an area 
measuring 275 feet hy 329, 
which once had a covered 
corridor on either side, and 
a double. row of columns 
through the centre, leading to the entrance of 
the hypostyle hall, the most wonderful monument 
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Sculptured Gateway at Karnak. 


of Egyptian architecture. This graud hall is a 
forest of sculptured columns; in the central avenue 
are twelve, measuring each 66 feet in height by 12 
in diameter, which formerly supported the moet 
elevated portion of the roof, answering to the clere- 
story in Gothic architecture; on either side of 
these are seven rows, each column nearly 42 feet 
high by 9 in diameter, making a total of 134 pillars 
in an area ineasuring 170 feet by 330. Most of 
the pillars are yet standing in their original site, 
though in many places the roof has fallen in. A 
moonlight view of this hall is the most weird and 
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impressive scene to be witnessed among all the ruins 
of antiquity — the Coliseum of Rome not excepted. 
With our imperfect knowledge of mechanic arts 
among the Eyyptians, it is impossible to conceive 
how the outer wall of Karnak — forty feet in thick- 
ness at the base, and nearly a hundred feet high — 
was built; bow single blocks weighing several hun- 
dred tons were lifted into their place in the wall, 
or hewn into obelisks and statues to adorn its gates; 
how the majestic columns of the Grand Hall were 
quarried, sculptured, and set up in mathematical 
order; and how the whole stupendous structure 
was reared as a fortress in which the most ancient 
civilization of the world, as it were petrified or 
fossilized in the very flower of its strength and 
beauty, might defy the desolations of war, and the 
decay of centuries. The grandeur of Egypt is here 
in its architecture, and almost every pillar, obelisk, 
and stone tells its historic legend of her greatest 
monarchs. 

We have alluded, in the opening of this article, 
to the debated question of the priority of Thebes to 
Memphis. As yet the data are not sufficient for 
ite satisfactory solution, and Egyptologists are not 

Upon the whole we may conclude that 
before the time of Menes there was a local sove- 
reignty in the Thebaid, but the historical nationality 
of Egypt dates from the founding of Memphis. 
“Tt is probable that the priests of Memphis and 
Thebes differed in their representations of early 
history, and that each sought to extol the glory of 
their own city. The history of Herodotus turns 
about Memphis as a centre; he mentions Thebes 
only incidentally, and does not describe or allude to 
one of its monuments. Diodorus, on the contrary, 
is full in his description of Thebes, and says little 
of Memphis. But the distinction of Upper and 
| Lower Egypt exists in geological structure, in lan- 
| guage, in religion, and in historical tradition" (Ken- 
rick). A careful digest of the Egyptian and Greek 
authorities, the Turin papyrus, and the monumental 
_tableta of Abydos and Karnak, gives this general 
outline of the early history of Egypt: That before 
Memphis was built, the nation was mainly confined 
to the valley of the Nile, and subdivided politically 
_into several sovereignties, of which Thebes was one; 
that Menes, who was a native of 7his in the The- 
baid, centralized the government at Memphis, and 
united the upper and lower countries; that Mem- 
phis retained its preéminence, even in the hereditary 
succession of sovereigns, until the twelfth and thir- 
teenth dynasties of Manetho, when Divapolitan kings 
appear in his lists, who brought Thebes into prom- 
inence as a royal city; that when the Shepherds 
or Hyksos, a nomadic race from the east, invaded 
l"gypt and fixed their capital at Memphis, a native 
Egyptian dynasty was maintained at Thebes, at 
times tributary to the Hyksos, and at times in 
military alliance with Ethiopia against the invaders; 
until at length, by a general uprising of the The- 
baid, the Hyksos were expelled, and Thebes became 
the capital of all Egypt under the resplendent 
eighteenth dynasty. This was the golden era of 
the city as we have already described it from its 
monuments. The names and deeds of the Thothmes 
and the Rameses then figure upon its temples and 
palaces, representing its wealth and grandeur in 
architecture, and its prowess in arms. ‘Then it was 
that Thebes extended her sceptre over Libya and 
Ethiopia on the one hand, and on the other over 
Syria, Media, and Persia; so that the walls of her 
palaces and temples are crowded with battle-scenes 
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in which all contiguous nations appear as captives 
or as suppliants. ‘This supremacy continued until 
the close of the nineteenth dynasty, or for a period 
of more than five hundred years; but under the 
twentieth dynasty— the Diospolitan house of Rame- 
ses numbering ten kings of that name — the glory 
of Thebes began to decline, and after the close of 
that dynasty her name no more appears in the lists 
of kings. Still the city was retained as the capital, 
in whole or in part, and the achievements of Shi- 
shonk the Bubastite, of Tirhakah the Ethiopian, 
and other monarchs of celebrity, are recorded upon 
its walls. The invasion of Palestine by Shishonk 
is graphically depicted upon the outer wall of the 
grind hall of Karnak, and the names of several 
towns in Palestine, as well as the general name of 
‘‘the land of the king of Judah,” have been de- 
ciphered from the hieroglyphics. At the later in- 
vasion of Judxa by Sennacherib, we find Tirhakah, 
the Ethiopian monarch of the Thebaid, a powerful 
ally of the Jewish king. But a century later, 
Kzekiel proclaims the destruction of Thebes by the 
arm of Babylon: “TI will execute judgments in 
No;”? “I will cut off the multitude of No; «* No 
shall be rent asunder, and Noph [Memphis] shall 
have distresses daily" (Ez. xxx. 14-16); and Jere- 
miah, predicting the same overthrow, says, ‘“ The 
lord of Hosts, the God of Israel saith, Behold, I 
will punish the multitude of No, and Pharaoh, and 
Egypt, with their gods and their kings.’ The Per- 
sian invader completed the destruction that the 
Babylonian had begun; the hammer of Cambyses 
leveled the proud statue of Kaineses, and his torch 
consumed the temples and palaces of the city of 
the hundred gates. No-Ammon, the shrine of the 
Egyptian Jupiter, ‘‘that was situate among the 
rivers, and whose rampart was the sea,’’ sank from 
its metropolitan splendor to the position of a mere 
provincial town; and, notwithstanding the spas- 
modic efforts of the Ptolemies to revive its ancient 
glory, became at last only the desolate and ruined 
repulchre of the empire it had once embodied. It 
lies to-day a nest of Arab hovels amid crumbling 
columns and drifting sands. 

* Three names of Thebes are made prominent 
in the hieroglyphic monuments of the city. ‘The 
first is the sacerdotal name Pi-amun — the abode 
of Ammon. The expression No-amun, which cor- 
responds even more exactly with the Greek A:oo- 
toAts, is found in the Sallier Papyrus, No. IIL, 
showing that the Hebrew prophets used a well- 
known designation of the city. At Thebes Ammon 
was worshipped preéminently under the type of the 
sun. 

A second designation of Thebes was the city of 
Apetu or Apet. Some have attempted to derive 
the name Thebes from this title, thus: Ta-Apetu, 
or more simply Ta-ape, by contraction Tape, which 
the Greeks softened into @78n. But this deriva- 
tion is hypothetical, and at best it seems plain from 
the hieroglyphics that the name Apetu was given 
to but a single quarter of ancient Thebes, — a sec- 
tion of the eastern bank embracing the great temple 
of Karnak. ‘lhe name Apets has not been found 
upon any monument of the old empire. 

There is a third designation, or perhaps more 
properly a representation, of the city in the hiero- 
glyphics, from which it is conjectured that the 
Greeks derived its name. This capital is pictured 
as a martial city, thoroughly equipped, and armed 
with divine power for dominion over all nations. 
These symbols give the name Obe, which with the 
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feminine article becomes Tole or Tebe, which ap- 
pears in the Greek form @48y. Tebe and not 
Apetu was the city of Ammon, who there dwelt in 
Apetu, which was probably the great temple of 
Karnak. 

The foregoing is the substance of a monograph 
by Mons. F. Chabas, entitled Meckerches sur le 
nom éyyptien de Thebes, and is the latest contri- 
bution to the literature of the subject. 

The explorations of M. Mariette-Bey, M. Dii- 
michen, and others, have brought to light some 
curious memorials of Thebes that serve to illustrate 
its ancient history and renown, and to verify the 
surviving fragments of its literature. The Abbott 
papyrus relates to the conviction and punishment 
of a band of robbers that in the reign of Kameses 
LX. spoiled the necropolis of Thebes of treasures 
deposited in tombs of the priestesses of Ammon 
and in the royal sepulchres. In the vicinity of 
Gournah, M. Mariette has identitied three of ten 
royal tombs named in the papyrus. This fixes 
definitely the quarter of the city referred to in the 
papyrus. 

M. Mariette’s excavations within the temple of 
Karnak have restored to the eye of echolars valualile 
inscriptions that had long been hidden under the 
sand. In particular he has restored as far as pos- 
sible the famous Annals of Thothmes III., from 
the sanctuary which that monarch built in the 
centre of the great temple as a memorial of his 
victories. Under the date of each year of this in- 
scription follows a narrative of the warlike expedi- 
tions of the year, which is followed by an enumera- 
tion of the spoils. The minute accuracy of these 
returns may be judyed by au example of the tribute 
paid by Cush: gold, 154 pounds 2 ounces; slaves, 
male and female, 134; beef-cattle, young, 114; 
bulls, 305; total 419, &c. These annals shed light 
upon ancient geegraphy, and upon the Biblical and 
other accounts of the wars of Egypt in the East. 
From one hundred and fifteen names we instance 
Arabia, Cush, Eglon, Gaza, Mageddo, Mesopotamia, 
Nineveh, Taanak, in the list of battles or conquest. 
In one inscription it is stated that the king set up 
a monument in Mesopotamia to mark the eastern 
boundary of Egypt. 

The commerce of antiquity is also illustrated 
by these inscriptions. Cush returns a tribute of 
gold, silver, and cattle; the Rotennou, ivory, cattle, 
horses, goats, metals, armor, precious woods: the 
Syrians, silver, iron, lapis-lazuli, and leather; an 
unknown people, precious vasea, dates, honey, wine, 
farina, perfumes, asses, and instruments of iron. 
Mention is made also of chariots ornamented with 
silver, and of shiploads of ivory, ebony, leopard- 
skins, etc. All this confirms the story of Herodotus 
touching the immense wealth and the vast military 
power of ‘Thebes. Fifteen successive campaigns are 
here recorded in which the monarch himself carried 
his triumphant arms to the very heart of Asia. In 
some of these campaigns he marched through Cele- 
Syria, and subdued the region of Lebanon. The 
entire inscription of Thothmes III. is translated 
in the Rerue Archéologique, Nouvelle Série, vol. ii. 

The inscription of Sbishak upon the outer wall 
of Karnak in the same way illustrates the power 
and grandeur of ‘Thebes, even when bordering upon 
its decline. J. Pp. T. 


THE'BEZ (Yam [brightness]: e@xfns, 


@apuact; Alex. @a:Bais, @auares: Thebes). A 
place memorable for the death of the bravo Abime- 
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lech (Judg. ix. 504). After suffocating a thousand 
of the Shechemites in the hold of Baal-berith by 
the smoke of green wood — an exploit which recalls 
the notorious feat of a modern French general in 
Algeria (Eccl. i. 9, 10) — he went off with his band 
to Thebez. The town was soon taken, all but one 
tower, into which the people of the place crowded, 
and which was strong enough to hold out. ‘lo this 
he forced his way, and was about to repeat the 
barbarous stratagem which had succeeded so well 
at Shechem, when the fragment of millstone de- 
scended and put an end to his turbulent career. 
The story was well known in Israel, and gave the 
point to a familiar maxim in the camp (2 Sam. xi. 
21). 

Thehez is not mentioned again in the Bible. But 
it was known to Eusebius and Jerome. In their 
day the village still bore ite old name, and was 
situated “in the district of Neapolis,”’ 13 Roman 
miles therefrom, on the road to Scythopolis (Qnum. 
@7B7s)- There it still is; its name — Tulas — 
hardly changed; the village on a rising ground to 
the lett of the road, a thriving, compact, and strong- 
looking place, surrounded by immense woods of 
olives, and by perhaps the best cultivated land in 
all Palestine. It was known to hap-Parchi in the 
13th century (Zunz’s Benjamin, ii. 426), and is 
mentioned occasionally by later travellers. But Dr. 
Robinson appears to have been the first to recog- 
nize its identity with Thebez (Bil. Kes. iii. 305). 

G. 

THECO’E, THE WILDERNESS O 
(rhy Epnuoy Oexwé: desertum Thecwe). The wild, 
uncultivated pastoral tract lying around the town 
of ‘Tekoa, more especially to the east of it (1 Macc. 
ix. 33). In the Old ‘Test. (2 Chr. xx. 20) it is 
mentioned by the term Midbar, which answers to 
the Greek Epnuos. 

Thecoe is merely the Greek form of the name 
TEKOA. G. 

THELA’SAR (TWVNDF) [hill of Assyria, 
Ges., Fiirst]: @aec@év; Alex. @arAaggap: Thelas- 
sur), Another form of the name examined under 
TEL-ASSAR. It occurs 2 K. xix. 12. The A. V. 
is unfortunate in respect of this name, for it has 
contrived to give the contracted Hebrew form in 
the longest English shape, and vice versi. = G. 

THELER’SAS (@eAepods; [Alex. @eAcas:]} 
Thelharsa), 1 Fadr. y. 36. The Greek equivalent 
of the name TEL-HARSAS. 

THE’MAN (@aiudy: Theman), Bar. iii. 22, 
23. [TsMAan.] 

THEOCA’NUS (@ewxavds; [Vat. @oxavos:] 
Alex. @wravos: Thecam). TIKVAH the father of 
Jahaziah (1 Eadr. ix. 14). 

THEOD’OTUS (@cd8oros [giren by God]: 
Theodotius, Theodorus). An envoy sent by Nicanor 
to Judas Macc. c. B. Cc. 162 (2 Mace. xiv. 19). 

B. F. W. 

THEOPHILUS (@edgiros [friend of 
God}). 1. The person to whom St. Luke inscribes 
his Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles (Luke i. 3; 
Acts i. 1). The important part played by The- 
ophilus, as having immediately occasioned the com- 
position of these two books, together with the 
silence of Scripture concerning him, has at once 





ain the Hebrew text Thebez occurs twice in the 
verse, but in the LXX it stands thus, “ Aud Abime- 
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stimulated conjecture, and left the field clear for it. 
Accordingly we meet with a considerable number 
and variety of theories concerning him. 

(1.) Several commentators, especially among the 
Fathers, have been disposed to doubt the personality 
of Theophilus, regarding the name either as that of 
a fictitious person, or as applicable to every Chris- 
tian reader. ‘Thus Origen (fom. i. in Luc.) raises 
the question, but does not discuss it, his object 
being merely practical. He says that all who are 
beloved of God are Theophili, and may therefore 
apprupriate to themselves the Gospel which was 
addressed to Theuphilus. Epiphanius (Heres. li. 
p- 429) speaks doubtfully: efr’ ody riv) @eopidrw 
rére ypdpwy Edreyev, } wavTl dvOpdry @cdy 
ayaravri. Salvianus (kpist. ix. ad Salunium) ap- 
parently assumes that Theophilus had no historical 
existence. He justifies the composition of a work 
addressed ‘* Ad Ecclesia Catholicam,” under the 
name of Timotheus, by the example of the Evan- 
gelist St. Luke, who addressed his Gospel nomi- 
nally to a particular man, but really to “the love 
of God;"" “nam sicut Theophili vocabulo amor, 
sic ‘Timothei honor divinitatis exprimitur.” Even 
Theophbylact, who believes in the existence of The- 
ophilus, takes the opportunity of moralizing upon 
his nae: «al was 5¢ &vOpwwos Oe omirts, wal 
kpdros kata Tar Kadwy avadertduevos, @ c- 
Spirds tors epadtioros, ds nal Bios rq 
Buri doriy dxoveww rou EvayyeAlov (Argum. in 
Luc.). Among modern commentators Hammond 
and [Leclerc accept the allegorical view: Erasmus 
is doubtful, but on the whole believes Theophilus 
to have had a real existence. 

(2.) From the honorable epithet xpdriare, 8p- 
plied to Theophilus in Luke i. 3, compared with 
the use of the same epithet as applied by Claudius 
Lysias and Tertullus severally to Felix, and by St. 
Paul to Festus (Acts xxiii. 26, xxiv. 3, xxvi. 25), 
it has been argued with inuch probability, but not 
quite conclusively, that he was a person in high 
official position. Thus Theophylact (Argum. in 
Lac.) conjectures that he was a Roman governor, 
or a person of senatorial rank, grounding his con- 
jecture expressly on the use of xpdriate, (Ecu- 
menins (ad Act. Apost. i. 1) tells us that he was a 
governor, but gives no authority for the assertion. 
The traditional connection of St. Luke with Antioch 
has disposed some to look upon Antioch as the 
abode of ‘Theophilus, and possibly as the seat of his 
government. Bengel believes him to have been an 
inhabitant of Antioch, “ ut veteres testantur.”” The 
belief may partly have grown out of a story in the 
so-called Recognitions of St. Clement (lib. x.), which 
represeiits a certain nobleman of Antioch of that 
name to have been converted by the preaching of 
St. Peter, and to have dedicated his own house as 
a church, in which, as we are told, the Apostle fixed 
his episcopal seat. Bengel thinks that the omission 
of xpdriore in Acts i. 1 proves that St. Luke was 
on more familiar terms with Theophilus than when 
he composed his Gospel. 

(3.) In the Syriac Lexicon extracted from the 
Lericon Heptaglotten of Castell, and edited by 
Michaelis (p. 948), the following description of 
Theophilus is quoted from Bar Bahlul, a Syrian 
lexicographer of the 10th century: “ Theophilus, 
primus eredentium et celeberrimus apnud Alexan- 








lech went out of Bethelberith (Vulg. inde) and fell 
upon Thebes,” etc. 
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drienses, qui cum aliis yyptiis Lucam rogabat, 
ut eis Evangelium scriberet."” In the inscription 
of the Gospel according to St. Luke in the Syriac 
version we are told that it was published at Alex- 
andria. Hence it is inferred by Jacob Hase (Bibl. 
Bremensis Class. iv. Fase. iii. Diss. 4, quoted by 
Michaelis, Jntrod. to the N. T., vol. iii. ch. vi. § 4, 
ed. Marsh) and by Bengel (Ordo Temporum, p. 
196, ed. 2), that Theophilus was, as asserted by 
Bar Bablul, a convert of Alexandria. This writer 
ventures to advance the startling opinion that The- 
ophilus, if an Alexandrian, was no other than the 
celebrated Philo, who is said to have borne the He- 


brew name of Jedidiah (TTYT''N, &. €. @edpiros)- 


It hardly seems necessary to refute this theory, as 
Michaelis has refuted it, by chronological argu- 
meuts. 

(4.) Alexander Morus (Ad guedam loca Nor. 
Fod. Note : ad Luc. i. 1) makes the rather hazard- 
ous conjecture that the Theophilus of St. Luke is 
identical with the person who is recorded by Tacitus 
(Ann. ii. 55) to have been condemned for fraud at 
Athens by the court of the Areopagus. Grotius 
also conjectures that he was a magistrate of Achaia 
baptized by St. Luke. The conjecture of Grotius 
must rest upon the assertion of Jerome (an asser- 
tion which, if it is received, renders that of Alex. 
Morus possible, though certainly most improbable), 
namely, that Luke published his Gospel in the parts 
of Achaia and Beotia (Jerome, Comm. in Matt. 
Procem. ). 

(5.) It is obvious to suppose that Theophilus was 
a Christian. But a different view has been enter- 
tained. In a series of Dissertations in the Bib- 
liotheca Bremensis, of which Michaelis gives a 
resume in the section already referred to, the notion 
that he was not a Christian is maintained by dif- 
ferent writers, and on different grounds. Heumann, 
one of the contributors, assuming that he was a 
Roman governor, argues that he could not be a 
Christian, because no Christian would be likely to 
have such a charge entrusted to him. Another 
writer, Theodore Hase, believes that the Theophilus 
of Luke was no other than the deposed high-priest 
Theophilus the son of Ananus, of whom more will 
be said presently. Michaelis himself is inclined to 
adopt this theory. He thinks that the use of the 
word narny7Ons in Luke i. 4, proves that The- 
ophilus bad an imperfect acquaintance with the 
facts of the Gospel (an argument of which Bishop 
Marsh very properly disposes in his note upon the 
passaye of Michaelix), and further contends, from 
the éy qui of Luke i. 1, that he was not a member 
of the Christian community. He thinks it prob- 
able that the Evangelist wrote his Gospel during 
the imprisonment of St. Paul at Ceesarea, and ad- 
dressed it to Theophilus as one of the heads of the 
Jewish nation. According to this view, it would 
he regarded as a sort of historical apology for the 
Christian faith. 

In surveying this series of conjectures, and of 
traditions which are nothing more than conjectures, 
we find it easier to deterinine what is to be re- 
jected than what we are to accept. In the first 
place, we may safely reject the Patristic notion that 
Theophilus was either a fictitious person, or a mere 
personification of Christian love. Such a personifi- 
cation is alien from the spirit of the New Testa- 
ment writers, and the epithet xpdriore is a sufficient 
evidence of the historical existence of Theophilus. 
It does not, indeed, prove that he was a governor, 
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but it makes it most probable that he was a person 
of high rank. His suppused connection with An- 
tioch, Alexandria, or Achaia, rests on too slender 
evidence either to claim acceptance or to need refu- 
tation; and the view of Theodore Hase, although 
endorsed by Michaelis, appears to be incontestably 
negatived by the Gentile complexion of the Third 
Gospel. The grounds alleved by Heumann for his 
hypothesis that ‘Theophilus was not a Christian are 
not at all trustworthy, as consisting of two very 
disputable premises. For, in the first place, it is 
not at all evident that Theophilus was a Roman 
governor; and in the second place, even if we as- 
sume that at that time no Christian would be ap- 
pointed to such an office (an assumption which we 
can scarcely venture to make), it does not at all 
follow that no person in that position would become 
a Christian. In fact, we have an example of such 
a conversion in the case of Sergius Paulus (Acts 
xiii. 12). In the article on the GosPEL oF LUKE 
(vol. ii. p. 1697 a], reasons are given for believing 
that Theophilus was “ not a native of Palestine. ... 
not a Macedonian, nor an Athenian, nor a Cretan. 
But that he was a native of Italy, and perhaps an 
inhabitant of Rome, is probable from similar data.” 
All that can be conjectured with any deyree of 
safety concerning him, comes to this, that he was 
a Gentile of rank and consideration, who came 
under the influence of St. Luke, or (not improbably) 
under that of St. Paul, at Rome, and was converted 
to the Christian faith. It has been observed that 
the Greek of St. Luke, which elsewhere approaches 
more nearly to the classical type than that of the 
other Evangelists, is purer and more elegant in the 
dedication to Theophilus than in any other part of 
his Gospel. 

2. A Jewish high-priest, the son of Annas or 
Ananus, brother-in-law to Caiaphas [ANNAS; Ca- 
IAPHAS], and brother and immediate successor of 
Jonathan. The Roman Prefect Vitellius came to 
Jerusalem at the Passover (A. D. 87), and deposed 
Caiaphas, appointing Jonathan in his place. In 
the same year, at the feast of Pentecost, he came to 
Jerusalem, and deprived Jonathan of the high- 
priesthood, which he gave to Theophilus (Joseph. 
Ant. xviii. 4, § 3, xviii. 5, § 3). Theophilus was re 
moved from his post by Herod Agrippa I., after the 
accession of that prince to the government of Judxa 
in A. D. 41, so that he must have continued in 
office about five years (Joseph. Ant. xix. 6, § 2). 
Theophilus is not mentioned by name in the New 
Testament; but it is most probable that he waz the 
high-priest who granted a commission to Saul to 
proceed to Damaacus, and to take into custody any 
believers whom he might find there. W.B.J. 

THE’RAS (@épa; [in ver. 41, Vat. omits:] 
Thia; Syr. Tharan), The equivalent in 1 Esdr. 
viii. 41, 61, for the AHAVA of the parallel passage in 
Ezra. Nothing whatever appears to be known of it. 


THER MELETH (@epuerdé: Thelmela), 1 
Fedr. v. 36. The Greek equivalent of the name 
TEL-MELAH. 


THESSALO’NIANS, FIRST EPISTLE 
TO THE. 1. The date of the epistle is made 
out appproximately in the following way. During 
the course of his second missionary journey, prob- 
ably in the year 52, St. Paul founded the Church 
of Thessalonica. Leaving Thessalonica be passed 
on to Berwa. From Berwa he went to Athens, 
and from Athens to Corinth (Acts xvii. 1-xviii. 18). 
With this visit to Corinth, which extends over a 
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period of two years or thereabouts, his second mis- 
sionary journey closed, for from Corinth he returned 
to Jerusalem, paying only a brief visit to Ephesus 
on the way (xviii. 20, 21). Now it appears that, 
when this epistle was written, Silvanus and Timo- 
theus were in the Apostle’s company (1 Thess. i. 1; 
comp. 2 Thess. i. 1)—a circumstance which con- 
fines the date to the second missionary journey, for 
though Timotheus was with him on several occa- 
sions afterwards, the name of Silvanus appears for 
the last time in connection with St. Paul during 
this visit to Corinth (Acts xviii. 5; 2 Cor. i. 19). 
‘The epistle then must have been written in the in- 
terval between St. Paul's leaving Thessalonica and 
the close of his residence at Corinth, & e. according 
to the received chronology within the years 52-54. 
The following considerations however narrow the 
limits of the possible date still more closely. (1.) 
When St. Paul wrote, he had already visited, and 
probably left Athens (1 Thess. iii. 1). (2.) Hav- 
ing made two unsuccessful attempts to revisit 
Thessalonica, he had dispatched Timothy to obtain 
tidings of his converts there. Timothy had re- 
turned before the Apostle wrote (iii. 2,6).  (3.) 
St. Paul speaks of the Thessalonians as “ ensamples 
to all that believe in Macedonia and Achaia,” add- 
ing that “in every place their faith to Godward 
was spread abroad "’ (i. 7, 8) — language prompted 
imdeed_ by the overflowing of a grateful heart, and 
therefore not to be rigorously pressed, but still im- 
plying some lapse of time at least. (4.) There are 
several traces of a growth and progress in the con- 
dition and circumstances of the Thessalonian 
Church. Perhaps the mention of © rulers’ in the 
church (v.12) ought not to be adduced as proving 
this, since some organization would be necessary 
from the very beginning. But there is other evi- 
dence besides. Questions had arisen relating to 
the state of those who had fallen asleep in Uhrist, 
go that one or more of the Thessalonian converts 
must have died in the interval (iv. 13-18). The 
storm of persecution which the Apostle had dis- 
cerned gathering on the horizon had already burst 
upon the Christians of Thessalonica (iii. 4,7). Ir- 
regularities had crept in and sullied the infant 
purity of the church (iv. 4, v. 14). The lapse of 
a few months however would account for these 
changes, and a much longer time cannot well be al- 
lowed. For (5) the letter was evidently written by 
St. [aul immediately on the return of Timothy, in 
the fullness of his gratitude for the joyful tidings 
(iii. 6). Moreover, (6) the second epistle also was 
written before he left Corinth, and there must have 
been a sufficient interval between the two to allow 
of the growth of fresh difficulties, and of such com- 
munication between the Apostle and his converts as 
the case supposes. We shall not be far wrony 
therefore in placing the writing of this epistle early 
in St. Paul's residence at Corinth, a few months 
after he had founded the church at Thessalonica, 
at the close of the year 52 or the beginning of 53. 
The statement in the subscription appearing in sev- 
eral MSS. and versions, that it was written ‘from 
Athens,” is a superficial inference from 1 Thess. iii. 
1, to which no weight should be attached. ‘The 
views of critics who have assigned to this epistle 
a later date than the second missionary journey are 
stated and refuted in the Introductions of Koch (p. 
23, etc.), and Liinemann (§ 3). 

2. The epistles to the Thessalonians then (for 
the second followed the first after no long interval) 
are the earliest of St. l’aul’s writings — perhaps the 
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earliest written records of Christianity. They be- 
long to that period which St. Paul elsewhere styles 
“the beginning of the Gospel’? (Phil. iv. 15). 
They present the disciples in the first flush of love 
and devotion, yearning for the day of deliverance. 
and straining their eyes to catch the first glimpse 
of their Lord descending amidst the clouds of 
heaven, till in their feverish anxiety they forget the 
sober business of life, absorbed in this one engross- 
ing thought. It will be remembered that a period 
of about five years intervenes before the second 
group of epistles — those to the Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, and Romans — were written, and abuut twice 
that period to the date of the epistles of the Roman 
captivity. It is interesting therefore to compare 
the Thessalonian Epistles with the later letters, and 
to note the points of ditference. ‘These differences 
are mainly threefold. (1.) In the general s/yle of 
these earlier letters there is greater simplicity and 
less exuberance of language. The brevity of the 
opening salutation is an instance of this. ‘ Paul 
- to the Church of the Thessalonians in God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ, grace and 
peace to you" (1 Thess. i. 1; comp. 2 Thess. i. 1). 
The closing benediction is correspondingly brief: — 
“The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you" 
(1 Thess. v. 28; comp. 2 Thess. iii. 18). And 
throughout the epistles there is much more even- 
ness of style, words are not accumultted in the 
same way, the syntax is less involved, parentheses 
are not so frequent, the turns of thought and feel- 
ing are leas sudden and abrupt, and altogether there 
is less intensity and variety than we fiud in St. 
Paul's later epistles. (2.) The antayonism to St. 
Paul is not the same. The direction of the attack 
has changed in the interval between the writing of 
these epistles and those of the next group. Llere 
the opposition comes from Jeics. The admission 
of the Gentiles tothe hopes and privileges of Mes- 
siah's kingdom on any condition is repulsive to 
them. ‘They ‘‘forbad the Apostle to speak to the 
Gentiles that they might be saved” (ii. 16). A 
period of five years changes the aspect of the con- 
troversy. The opponents of St. Paul are now no 
longer Jews, so much as Judaizing Christuns 
(Ewald, Jahrd. iii. 249; Sendschr., p. 14). The 
question of the admission of the Gentiles has been 
solved by time, for they have “taken the kingdom 
of heaven by storm.” But the antagonism to the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, having been driven from 
its first position, entrenched itself behind a second 
barrier. It was now urged that though the Gen- 
tiles may be admitted to the Church of Christ, the 
only door of admission is the Mosaic covenant-rite 
of circumcision. The language of St. Paul, speak- 
ing of the Jewish Christians in this epistle, shows 
that the opposition to his teaching had not at this 
time assumed this second phase. He does not yet 
regard them as the disturbers of the peace of the 
church, the false teachers who by imposing a bond- 
ave of ceremonial observances frustrate the free 
grace of God. He can still point to them as ex- 
aniples to his converts at Thessalonica (ii. 14). The 
change indeed was imminent. the signs of the gath- 
ering storm had already appeared ((aal. ii. 11), but 
hitherto they were faint and indistinct, and had 
searcely darkened the horizon of the Cientile 
churches. (3.) It will be no surprise that the 
doctrinal teaching of the Apostle does not bear 
quite the same aspect in these as in the later 
epistles. Many of the distinctive doctrines of 
Christianity which are inseparably connected with 
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St. Paul’s name, though implicitly contained in the 
teaching of these earlier letters — as indeed they 
follow directly from the true conception of the Per- 
son of Christ — were yet not evolved and distinctly 
enunciated till the needs of the church drew them 
out into prominence at a later date. It has often 
been observed, for instance, that there is in the 
Epistles to the Thessalonians no mention of the 
characteristic contrast of “ faith and works; ‘’ that 
the word “ justification '’ does not once occur; that 
the idea of dying with Christ and living with Christ, 
so frequent in St. Paul’s later writings, is absent 
in these. It was in fact the opposition of Judaizing 
Christians, insisting on a strict ritualism, which 
led the Apostle somewhat later to dwell at greater 
length on the true doctrine of a saving faith, and 
the true conception of a godly life. But the time 
had not yet come, and in the epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, as has been truly observed, the Gospel 
preached is that of the coming of Christ, rather 
than of the cross of Christ. There are many rea- 
sons why the subject of the second advent should 
occupy a larger space in the earliest stage of the 
Apostolical teaching than afterwards. It was 
closely bound up with the fundamental fact of the 
Gospel, the resurrection of Christ, and thus it 
formed a natural starting-point of Christian doc- 
trine. It afforded the true satisfaction to those 
Messianic hopes which had drawn the Jewish con- 
verts to the fold of Christ. It was the best conso- 
lation and support of the infant church under per- 
secution, which must have been moet keenly felt in 
the first abandonment of worldly pleasures and in- 
teresta. More especially, as telling of a righteous 
Judge who would not overlook iniquity, it was es- 
sential to that call to repentance which must every- 
where precede the direct and positive teaching of 
the Gospel. “ Now He commandeth all men every- 
where to repent, for He hath appointed a day in the 
which He will judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath 
given assurance unto all men in that He raised him 
from the dead "’ (Acts xvii. 30, 31). 

3. The occasion of this epistle was as follows: 
St. Paul had twice attempted to revisit ‘Thessa- 
lonica, and both times had been disappointed. Thus 
prevented from seeing them in person, he had sent 
Timothy to inquire and report to him as to their 
condition (iii. 1-5). Timothy returned with most 
favorable tidings, reporting not only their progress 
in Christian faith and practice, but also their strong 
attachment to their old teacher (iii. 6-10). The 
First Epistle to the Thessalonians is the outpouring 
of the Apostle’s gratitude on receiving this welcome 
news. At the same time the report of ‘Timothy 
was not unmixed with alloy. ‘There were certain 
features in the condition of the Thessalonian Church 
which called for St. Paul's interference, and to 
which he addresses himself in his letter. (1.) The 
very intensity of their Christian faith, dwelling too 
exclusively on the day of the Lord’s coming, had 
heen attended with evil consequences. On the one 
hand a practical inconvenience had arisen. In 
their feverish expectation of this great crisis, some 
had been led to neglect their ordinary business, as 
though the daily concerns of life were of no account 
in the immediate presence of so vast a change (iv. 
11; comp. 2 Thess. ii. 1, iii, 6, 11, 12). On the 
other hand a theoretical difliculty had been felt. 
Certain members of the church had died, and there 
was great anxiety lest they should be excluded from 
any share in the glories uf the Lord's advent (iv. 
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13-18). St. Paul rebukes the irregularities of the 
former, and dissipates the fears of the latter. (2.) 
The flame of persecution had broken out, and the 
Thessalonians needed consolation and encourage- 
ment under their sore trial (ii. 14, iii. 2-4). (3.) 
An unhealthy state of feeling with regard to spirit- 
ual gifts was manifesting itself. Like the Corin- 
thians at a later day, they needed to be reminded 
of the superior value of ‘+ prophesying,’’ compared 
with other gifte of the Spirit which they exalted at 
its expense (vv. 19,20). (4.) There was the dancer, 
which they shared in common with most Gentile 
churches, of relapsing into their old heathen profli- 
gacy. Against this the Apostle offers a word in 
season (iv. 4-8). We need not suppuse however 
that Thessalonica was worse in this respect than 
other Greek cities. 

4. Yet notwithstanding all these drawbacks, the 
condition of the Thessalonian Church was highly 
satistactory, and the most cordial relations existed 
between St. Paul and his converts there. This 
honorable distinction it shares with the other great 
church of Macedonia, that of Philippi. At all 
times, and amidst every change of circumstance, it 
is to his Macedonian churches that the Apustle 
turns for sympathy and support. A period of 
about ten years is interposed between the First 
Epistle to the ‘Thessalonians and the Epistle to the 
Philippians, and yet no two of his letters more 
closely resemble each other in this respect. In 
both he drops his official title of Apostle in the 
opening salutation, thus appealing rather to their 
affection than to his own authority; in both he 
commences the body of his letter with hearty and 
unqualified commendation of his converts; and in 
both the same spirit of confidence and warm affec- 
tion breathes throughout. 

5. A comparison of the narrative in the Acts 
with the allusions in this and the Second Epistle 
to the Thessalonians is instructive. With some 
striking coincidences, there is just that degree of 
divergence which might be expected between a 
writer who had borne the principal pert in the 
scenes referred to, and a narrator who derives his 
information from others, between the casual half- 
expressed allusions of a familiar letter and the 
direct account of the professed historian. 

Passing over patent coincidences, we may single 
out one of a more subtle and delicate kind. It 
arises out of the form which the accusation brought 
avainst St. Paul and his companions at Thessa- 
lonica takes in the Acts: * All these do contrary 
to the decrees of Cwsar, saying that there is 
another king, one Jesus"? (xvii. 7). The allusions 
in the Epistles to the Thessalonians enable us to 
understand the ground of this accusation. It ap- 
pears that the kingdum of Christ had entered 
largely into his oral teaching in this city, as it 
does into that of the Epistles themselves. He bad 
charged his new converts to await the coming of 
the Son of God from heaven, as their deliverer (- 
10). He had dwelt long and earnestly (xpociva- 
pev xal dreuaprupdueda) on the terrors of the 
judgment which would overtake the wicked (iv. 6). 
Ile had even explained at length the signs which 
would usher in the last day (2 Thess. ii. 5). Either 
from malice or in ignorance such language had 
been misrepresented, and he was accused of setting 
up a rival sovereign to the Roman emperor. 

On the other hand, the language of these epistles 
diverves from the narrative of St. Luke on two or 
three points ip such a way as to establish the inde- 
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pendence of the two accounts, and even to require 
some explanation. (1.) The first of these relates 
to the composition of the Church of Thessalonica. 
In the first epistle St. Paul addresses his readers 
distinctly as Gentiles, who had been converted from 
idolatry to the Gospel (i 9,10). In the Acts we 
are told that ‘“‘some (of the Jews) believed... . 
and of the devout Greeks (3. ¢. proselytes) a great 
multitude, and of the chief women not a few'’ 
(xvii. 4). If for veSoudvwy 'EAAfvwy we read oe- 
Bowévey xa) 'EAAfvwy, “ proselytes and Greeks,’’ 
the difticulty vanishes; but though internal prob- 
abilities are somewhat in favor of this reading, the 
array of direct evidence (now reinforced by the 
Cod. Sinaiticus) is against it. But even if we 
retain the common reading, the account of St. 
Luke does not exclude a number of believers con- 
verted directly from heathendom — indeed, if we 
may argue from the parallel case at Hervea (xvii. 
12), the “ woiien’’ were chiefly of this class: and, 
if any divergence remains, it is not greater than 
might be expected in two independent writers, one 
of whoin, not being an eye-witness, possessed only 
a partial and indirect knowledge. Both accounts 
alike convey the impression that the (:ospel made 
Lut little progress with the Jews themselves. (2.) 
In the epistle the persecutors of the Thessalonian 
Christians are represented as their fellow-country- 
men, &. €. as heathens (4d ray idiwy cunpudcrar, 
ii. 14), whereas in the Acts the Jews are revarded 
as the bitterest opponents of the faith (xvii. 5). 
This is fairly met by Paley (fore Paul. ix. No. 5), 
who points out that the Jews were the instigators 
of the persecution, which however they were pow- 
erless of themselves to carry out without aid from 
the heathen, as may be gathered even from the 
narrative of St. Luke. We may add also, that the 
expression 8:01 cuppuaérar need not be restricted 
to the heathen population, but might include many 
Hellenist Jews who must have been citizens of the 
free town of Thessalonica. (3.) The narrative of 
St. Luke appears to state that St. Paul remained 
only three weeks at Thessalonica (xvii. 2), whereas 
in the epistle, though there is no direct mention of 
the lenyth of his residence among them, the whole 
language (i. 4, ii. 4-11) points to a much longer 
period. The latter part of the assertion seems 
quite correct; the former needs to be modified. In 
the Acts it is stated simply that for three Sabbath 
days (three weeks) St. Paul taught in the syna- 
gogue. The silence of the writer does not exclude 
sulsequent labor among the Gentile population, 
and indeed as much seems to be implied in the 
success of his preaching, which exasperated the 
Jews against him. (4.) The notices of the move- 
ments of Silus and Timotheus in the two docu- 
ments do not accord at first sight. In the Acts 
St. Paul is conveyed away secretly from Bercea to 
escape the Jews. Arrived at Athens, he sends to 
Silas and Timothy, whom he had left behind at 
Berea, urging them to join him as soon as _ possi- 
ble (xvii. 14-16). It is evident from the language 
of St. Luke that the Apostle expects them to join 


a @ The difficulty may be further urged, that if 
the church at Thessalonies contained both “a great 
multitade ” of proselytea and still such an overpow- 
ering majority of Gentiles, that the address of the 
epistie could take its tone from the latter, a much 
larger total number of believers would be implied 
than is consistent with the other circumstances of the 
ease. It is obvious, however, that the Apostle, in ad- 
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him at Athens. Yet we hear nothing more of 
them for some time, when at length, after St. Paul 
had passed on to Corinth, and several incidents 
had occurred since his arrival there, we ure told 
that Silas and Timotheus came from Macedonia 
(xvii. 5). From the first epistle, on the other hand, 
we gather the fullowing facts. St. Paul there tells 
us that they (je‘s, 3. e. himself, and probably 
Silas), no longer able to endure the suspense, 
‘consented to be left alune at Athens, and sent 
Timothy their brother "’ to Thessalonica (iii. 1, 2). 
Timothy returned with good news (iii. 6) (whether 
to Athens or Corinth does not appear), and when 
the two epistles to the Thessalonians were written, 
both Timothy and Silas were with St. Paul (1 
Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1; comp. 2 Cor. i. 19). 
Now, though we may not be prepared with Paley 
to construct an undesigned coincidence out of these 
materials, yet on the other hand there is no in- 
soluble difficulty; for the events may be arranged 
in two different ways, either of which will bring 
the narrative of the Acts into accordance with the 
allusions of the epistle. (i.) Timotheus was de- 
spatched to Thessalonica, not from Athens, but from 
Berea, & supposition quite consistent with the 
Apostle’s expreasion of ‘‘ consenting to be left alone 
at Athens." In this case ‘limotheus would take 
up Silas somewhere in Macedonia on his return, 
and the two would join St. Paul in company; not 
however at Athens, where he was expecting them, 
but later on at Corinth, some delay having arisen. 
This explanation however supposes that the plurals 
© we consented, we sent’ (esSoxhoauer, érdéua- 
prey), can refer to St. Paul alone. The alternative 
mode of reconciling the accounts is as follows: 
(ii.) Fimotheus and Silas did join the Apostle at 
Athens, where we learn from the Acts that he 
was expecting them. From Athens he despatched 
Timotheus to Thessalonica, so that he and Silas 
(jets) had to forego the services of their fellow- 
laborer for a time. ‘This mission is mentioned in 
the epistle, but not in the Acts. Subsequently he 
sends Silas on some other mission, not recorded 
either in the history or the epistle; probably to 
another Macedonian church, Philippi for instance, 
from which he is known to have received contribu- 
tions about this time. and with which therefore he 
was in communication (2 Cor. xi. 9; comp. Phil. 
iv. 14-16; see Koch, p. 15). Silas and Timotheus 
returned together from Macedonia and joined the 
Apostle at Corinth. This latter solution, if it 
assumes more than the former, has the advantage 
that it preserves the proper sense of the plural 
“we consented, tce sent,” for it is at least doubtful 
whether St. Paul ever uses the plural of himself 
alone. The silence of St. Luke may in this case 
be explained either by his possessing only a partial 
knowledge of the circumstances, or by his passing 
over incidents of which he was aware, as unim- 
portant. 

t. This epistle is rather practical than doetrinal. 
It was suggested rather by personal feeling, than 
by any urgent need, which might have formed a 


dressing proselytes converted to the Christian faith, 
would naturally regard them as having been originally 
heathen, rather than Jews. Their Judaiam had been 
but a temporary and transitional stage; and thus the 
address in the epistle is altogether consistent with the 
fact that they had been prepared for Christianity by 
& previous reception of Judaism. ¥F.G. 
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centre of unity, and impressed a distinct character; rdyra evyapioreiy avrg, comp. 1 Thess. v. 18; 
on the whole. Under these circumstances we need | ul. gw(écdw oby nui dAoy 7d owua ev X. 1, 
not expect to trace unity of purpuse, or a contiu-| comp. 1 ‘Thess. v. 23). Ignatius in two passages 
uous argument, and any analysis must be more or; (2odyac. 1, and £phes. c. 10) seems to be reminded 
lexa artificial. ‘he body of the epistle, however, | of St. Paul's expression gd:aAclrrws xpocevy code 
may conveniently be divided into two parts, the | (1 Theas. v. 17), but in both passages of Iynatius 
former of which, extending over the first three; the word adSi:aAcinrws, in which the siwilarity 
cliapters, is chiefly taken up with a retrospect of | mainly consists, is absent in the Syriac, and is 
the Apostle’s relation to his Thessalonian converts, | therefore probably spurious. The supposed refer- 
and an explanation of his present circumstances | euces in Volycarp (c. iv. to 1 Thess. v. 17, and e. 
and feelinys, while the latter, comprising the 4th | ii. to 1 Thess. v. 22) are ulso unsatisfactory. It is 
aud dth chapters, contains some seasonable exhor-| more important to observe that the epistle was in- 





tations. 
& prayer, commencing with the same words, “* May 


At the close of each of these divisions is | cluded in the Old Latin and Syriac Versions, that 


it is found in the Canon of the Muratorian frag- 


(sod hinself,” ete., and expressed in somewhat | ment, and that it was also contained in that of 


similar languave. 

The following is a table of contents: — 

Salutation (i. 1). 

1. Narrative portion (i. 2-iii. 13). 

(1.) i. 2-10. The Apostle gratefully records 
their conversion to the Gospel and prog- 
ress in the faith. 

(2.) ii. 1-12. He reminds them how pure and 
blameless his life and ministry among 
them had heen. 

(3.) ii. 13-16. He repeats his thanksgiving 
for their conversion, dwelling especially 
on the persecutions which they had en- 
dured. 

(4.) ii. 17-iii. 10. He describes his own sus- 
pense and anxiety, the consequent mis- 
sion of Timothy to ‘Thessalonica, and 
the encouraging report which he brought 
back. 

(5.) iii. 11-13. The Apostle’s prayer for the 
Thessalonians. 

. Hortatory portion (iv. 1-v. 24). 

(1.) iv. 1-8. Warning against impurity. 

(2.) iv. 9-12. Exhortation to brotherly love 
and sobriety of conduct. 

(3.) iv. 13-v. 11. Touching the advent of 
the Lord. 

(a.) The dead shall have their place in the 
resurrection, iv. 13-18. 

(6.) The time however is uncertain, vy. 1-3. 

(c.) Therefore all must be watchful, v. 
4-11. 

(4.) v. 12-15. Exhortation to orderly living 
and the due performance of social duties. 

(5.) v. 16-22. Injunctions relating to prayer 
and spiritual matters generally. 

(6.) v. 23, 24. The Apostle’s prayer for the 
Thessalonians. 

The epistle closes with personal injunctions and 
a benediction (v. 25-28). 

7. The external evidence in favor of the genuine- 
ness of the First Epistle to the Thessalonians is 
chiefly negative, but this is important enough. 
There is no trace that it was ever disputed at any 
age or, in any section of the Church, or even by 
any individual, till the present century. On the 
other hand, the allusions to it in writers before the 
cluse of the 2d century are confessedly faint and 
uncertain — a circumstance easily explained, when 
we remember the character of the epistle itself, its 
comparatively simple diction, its silence on the most 
important doctrinal questions, and, generally speak- 
ing, the absence of any salient points to arrest the 
attention and provuke reference. In Clement of 
Rome there are some sliyht cuincidences of lan- 
guage, perhaps not purely accidental (c. 38, cara 


Marcion. ‘Towards the close of the 2d century 
from Irenseus downwards, we find this epistle di- 
rectly quoted and ascribed to St. Paul. 

The evidence derived from the character of the 
epistle itself is so strong that it may fairly be called 
irresistible. It would be impossible to enter into 
the question of s/yle here, but the reader may be 
referred to the Introduction of Jowett, who has 
handled this subject very fully and satistactorily. 
An equally strong argument may be drawn also 
from the matter contained in the epistle. Two in- 
stances of this must suffice. In the first place, the 
fineness and delicacy of touch with which the 
Apustle’s relations towards his Thessalonian con- 
verts are drawn — his yearning to see them, his 
‘wnxiety in the absence of Timothy, and his heart- 
i felt rejoicing at the good news — are quite beyond 
the reach of the clumsy forgeries of the early Church. 
In the second place, the writer uses languaye which, 
however it may be explained, is certainly colored 
by the anticipation of the speedy advent of the 
Lord — language natural enough on the Apostle’s 
own lips, but quite inconceivable in a forgery 
written after his death, when time had disappointed 
these anticipations, and when the revival or men- 
tion of them would serve no purpose, and mizht 
seem to discredit the Apostle. Such a position 
would be an anachronism in a writer of the 2d 
century. . 

The genuineness of this epistle was first ques- 
tioned by Schrader (Apostel Paulus), who was ful- 
lowed by Baur (/’aulus, p. 480). The latter writer 
has elaborated and systematized the attack. The 
arguineuts which he alleges in favor of his view 
have already been anticipated to a yreat extent. 
They are briefly controverted by Liinemann, and 
more at length and with great fairness by Jowett. 
The following is a summary of Baur's arguments: 
(i.) He attributes great weight to the general char- 
acter of the epistle, the difference of style, and 
especially the absence of distinctive Pauline duce 
trines —a peculiarity which bas already been re- 
marked upon and explained, § 2. (ii.) Iu the men- 
tion of the * wrath "’ overtaking the Jewish people 
(ii. 16), Baur sees an allusion to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, and therefore a proof of the later date of 
the epistle. The real significance of these words 
will be considered below in discussing the apocalyp- 
| tic passage in the second epistle. (iii-) He urges 
| the contradictions to the account in the Acts —a 
strange arguinent surely to be brought forward by 
Kaur, who postdates and discredits the authority of 
that narrative. The real extent and bearing of 
these diveryetces has been already considered. (iv.) 
He discovers references to the Acts, which show 
that the epistle was written later. [t has been 
seen however that the coincidences are subtle and 
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incidental, and the points of divergence and primd 
Jucie contradictions, which Baur himself allows, 
and indeed insists upon, are so numerous as to pre- 
clude the supposition of copying. Schleiermacher 
(Lend. ins N. T. p. 150) rightly infers the inde- 
pendence of the epistle on these grounds. (v.) 
He supposes passages iu this epistle to have been 
borrowed from the acknowledyved letters of St. 
Paul. ‘The resemblances however which he points 
out are not greater than, or indeed so great as, 
those in other epistles, and bear no traces of imi- 
tation. 

8. A list of the Patristic commentaries compris- 
ing the whole of St. Paul's epistles, will be found 
in the article on the EpistLE To THE RoMANS. 
To this list should be added the work of Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, a portion of which containing the 
shorter epistles from Galatians onward is preserved 
in a Latin translation. he part relating to the 
Thessalonians is at present only accessible in the 
counpilation of Rabanus Maurus (where it is quoted 
under the name of Ambrose), which ought to be 
read with the corrections and additions given by 
Dom Pitra (Spiel. Soles. i. p. 133). This com- 
mentary is attributed by Pitra to Hilary of Poi- 
tiers, but its true authorship was pointed out by 


Hort (Journal of Class. and Sacre Phil. iv. p. 


302). The portion of Cramer's Catena relating to 
this epistle seems to be made up of extracts from 
Chrysostom, Severianus, and Theodore of Mup- 
sucatia. 


For the more important recent works on the 
whole of St. Paul's epistles the reader may again 
be referred to the article on the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. ‘The notes on the Thessalonians in Meyer’s 
Commentary are executed by Liinemann [3d ed., 
1867]. Of special annetators on the Thessalonian 
epistles, the chief are, in Germany, Flatt (1823), 
Pelt (1830), Schott (1834), and Koch (2d ed. 1855, 
the First Epistle alone), and in England, Jowett 
(2d ed. 1859) and Lllicutt (2d ed. 1862). 

J. B. L. 


* On the critical questions relating to this epistle 
the fullowing writers deserve mention: W. Grimm, 
Die Echtheit d. Briefe an d. Thess. (against Baur), 
in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1850, pp. 753-816; 
R. A. Lipsius, Veber Ziceck u. Veranlassuny des 
ersten Thessalonicherbriefs, ibid. 1854, pp. 905- 
934 (comp. Liinemann’s criticisins, in Meyer's 
Komm., Abth. x. p. 6 ff, 3€ Aufl.); F. C. Baur, 
Die beulen Briefe an d. Thess., thre Aechtheit u. 
Bedeutung f. d. Lehre von d. Parusie Christi, in 
Baur and Zeller's Theol. Jahrb. 1855, xiv. 141-169, 
reprinted in the 2d ed. of his Patdus (1867), ii. 
341 ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die beulen Briefe an d. Thess., 
nach Inhalt up Uraprung, in his Zeitschrift ff. 
wiss. Theol., 1862, v. 225-264; J. C. Laurent, 
Neutest. Studten, Gotha, 1866 (several short arti- 
cles); Holtzmann in Bunsen's Bidbelirerk, viii. 429- 
434 (1866); and Reuss, Bleek, and Davidson, in 
their respective /niroductions. The so-called “ Sec- 
dnd Epistle to the Thessalonians" is regarded by 
Baur, Hilgenfeld, Ewald, Laurent and Davidson as 
the first written. Among the recent Commenta- 
ries we may name J.C. K. Hofmann, Jie heil. 
Schrift N. T. zusammenhangend untersucht, 
Theil i. (1862); and C. A. Auherlen and C. J. 
Rigvenbach, Die beiden Briefe an die Thess., 
Theil x. of Lange's Bibelwerk (1864), translated 
with large additions by Dr. John Lillie, in vol. viii. 
of the Amer. ed. of Lange's Commentary (N. Y. 
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1868), to which the reader is referred for a fuller 
view of the literature pertaining to this epistle. 


THESSALONIANS, SECOND EPIS- 
TLE TO THE. (1.) This epistle appears to 
have been written from Corinth not very long after 
the first, for Silvanus and Timotheus were still with 
St. Paul (i. 1). In the former letter we saw chiefly 
the outpouring of strung personal affection, occa- 
sioned by the renewal of the Apostle's intercourse 
with the Thessalonians, and the doctrinal and hor- 
tatory portions are there subordinate. In the sec- 
ond epistle, on the other hand, his leading motive 
seems to have been the desire of correcting errors 
in the Church of Thessalonica. We notice two 
points especially which call forth his rebuke. /'traé, 
it seems that the anxions expectation of the Lord's 
advent, instead of subsiding, had gained ground 
since the writing of the first epistle. They now 
looked upon this great crisis a8 imminent, and their 
daily avocations were neglected in consequence. 
There were expressions in the first epistle which, 
taken by themselves, might seem to favor this 
view; and at all events such was falsely repre 
sented to be the Apostle’s doctrine. He now 
writes to soothe this restless spirit and quell their 
apprehensions by showing that many things must 
ihappen first, and that the end was not yet, refer- 


ring to his oral teaching at Thessalonica in confir- 
mation of this statement (ii. 1-12, iii. 6-12). Sec- 
vndly, the Apostle had also a personal ground of 
complaint. His authority was not denied by any, 
but it was tampered with, and an unauthorized use 
was made of his name. It is ditticult to ascertain 
the exact circumstances of the case from casual and 
indirect allusions, and indeed we may perhaps infer 
from the vagueness of the Apostle's own language 
that he himself was not in possession of definite in- 
formation; but at all events his suspicions were 
aroused. Designing men might misrepresent his 
teaching in two ways, either by suppressing what 
he actually had written or said, or by forging letters 
and in other wavs representing him as teaching 
what he had not tanght. St. Vaul's language 
hints in ditterent places at both these modes of 
false dealing. le seems to have entertained 
suspicions of this dishonesty even when he wrote 
the first epiatle. At the close of that epistle he 
binds the Thessalonians by a solemn oath, “ in 
the name of the Lord,’’ to see that the epistle is 
read * to all the holy brethren"? (v. 27) —a charge 
unintelligible in itself, and only to be explained by 
supposing some misgivings in the Apostle’s mind. 
Before the second epistle is written, his suspicions 
seem to have been confirmed, for there are two pas- 
sages which allude to these misrepresentations of 
his teaching. In the first of these he tells them 
in vague language, which may refer equally well to 
a false interpretation put upon his own words in 
the first epistle, or to a supplemental letter forged 
in his name, “not to be troubled either by spirit 
or by word or by letter, as coming from us, as if 
the day of the Lord were at hand.” They are not 
to be deceived, he adds, by any one, whatever means 
he employs (xara undéva Tpdwov, ii. 2, 3). In 
the second passage at the close of the epistle he 
says, ‘the salutation of Paul with mine own hand, 
which is a token in every epistle: so [ write” 
(iii. 17) — evidently a precaution against forgery. 
With these two passages should be combined the 
expression in iii. 14, from which we infer that he 
now entertained a fear of direct opposition: “ If 
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any man obey not our word conveyed by our 
epistle, note that man.” 

It will be seen then that the teaching of the 
second epistle is corrective of, or rather supple- 
mental to, that of the first, und therefure presup- 
poses it. Moreover, the first epistle bears on its 
face evidence that it is the first outpouring of bis 
affectionate yearnings towards his converts after his 
departure from Theasalonica; while on the other 
hand the second epistle contains a direct allusion 
to a previous letter, which may suitably be referred 
to the first: «Hold fast the tradition which ye 
were taught either by word or by letter from us” 
(ii. 15). We can scarcely be wrung therefore in 
maintaining the received order of the two epistles. 
It is due however to the great naines of Grotius 
and of Ewald (Jahrd. iii. p. 250; Sendschr. p. 
16) to mention that they reverse the order, placing 
the second epistle before the first in point of time 
—on different yrounds indeed, but both equally 
insufficient to disturb the traditional order, sup- 
ported as it is by the considerations already al- 
leced. 

(2.) This epistle, in the range of subject as well 
as in style and general character, closely resembles 
the first; and the remarks made on that epistle 
apply for the most part equally well to this. The 
structure also is somewhat similar, the main body 
of the epistle being divided into two parts in the 
same way, and each part closing with a prayer 
(ii. 16, 17, iii, 16; both commencing with avrds 
8e 6 Kuptos)- The following is a table of con- 
tents: — 

The opening salutation (i. 1, 2). 

1. A general expression of thankfulness and in- 
terest, leading up to the difticulty about the Lord's 
advent (i. 3-ii. 17). 

(1.) The Apostle pours forth his thanksgiving 
for their progress in the faith; he en- 
courayes them to be patient under per- 
secution, reminding them of the judg- 
ment to come, and prays that they 
may be prepared to meet it (i. 3-12). 

(2.) He is thus led to correct the erroneous 
idea that the judgment is imminent, 
pointing out that much must happen 
first (ii. 1-12). 

(3.) He repeats his thanksgiving and exhorta- 
tion, and concludes this portion with 
a prayer (ii. 13-17). 


9. Direet exhortation (iii. 1-16). 


(1.) He urges them to pray for him, and con- 
fidently anticipates their progress in 
the faith (iii. 1-8). 

(2.) He reproves the idle, disorderly. and dis- 
obedient, and eharges the faithful to 
withdraw from such (iii. 6-15). 

This portion again closes with a prayer (iii. 

16). 

The “epistle ends with a special direction and 
benediction (iii. 17, 18). 

(3.) The external evidence in favor of the sec- 
ond epistle is somewhat more definite than that 
which can be brought in favor of the first. It 
seeins to be referred to in one or two passages of 
Polycarp (iii. 15, in Polye. ¢. 11, and possibly i. 4 
in the same chapter; ef. Polyc. e. 3, and see Lard- 
mer, pt. ii.¢. 6); and the language in which Justin 
Martyr (/dad. p. 336 D) speaks of the Man of Sin 
is «0 similar that it can scarcely be independent of 
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this epistle. The second epistle, like the first, is 
found in the canons of the Syriac and Old Latin 
Versions, and in those of the Muratorian fragnient 
and of the heretic Marcion; is quoted expressly 
and by name by Irensus and others at the close 
of the second century, and was universally received 
by the Church. ‘The internal character of the 
epistle tov, as in the former case, bears the strong- 
est testimony to its Pauline origin. (See Jowett, 
i. 143.) 

Its genuineness in fact was never questioned 
until the beginning of the present century. Ob- 
jections were first started by Christ. Schmidt (Find. 
ins N. T. 1804). He has been followed by Schra- 
der (Apostel Paulus), Kern ( Tubing. Zeitschr. f. 
Theol. 1839, ii. p. 145), and Baur (Paulus der 
Apvstel), De Wette at first condemned this epistle, 
but afterward withdrew his condemnation and 
frankly accepted it as genuine. 

’ It will thus be seen that this epistle has been re- 

jected by some modern critics who acknowledge the 
first to be genuine. Such critics of course attnb- 
ute no weight to arguments brought against the 
first, such as we have considered already. The apuc- 
alyptic passage (ii. 1-12) is the great stumbling- 
block to them. It has been objected to, either as 
alluding to events subsequent to St. Paul's death, 
the Neronian persecution, for instance; or as be- 
traying religious views derived from the Montanism 
of the second century; or lastly, as contradicting 
St. Paul’s anticipations expressed elsewhere, espe- 
cially in the first epistle, of the near approach of 
the Lord’s advent. That there is no reference to 
Nero, we shall endeavor to show presently. That 
the doctrine of an Antichrist did not start into 
being with Montanism, is shown from the allusions 
of Jewish writers even before the Christian era 
(see Bertholdt, Christ. p. 69; Gfrorer, Jahrd. des 
Heils, pt. ii. p. 257); and appears still more clearly 
from the passage of Justin Martyr referred to in a 
former paragraph. ‘That the language used of the 
Lord’s coming in the second epistle does not con- 
tradict, but rather supplement the teaching of the 
first — postponing the day indeed, but still antici- 
pating its approach as probable within the A postle's 
lifetime — may be gathered both from expressions 
in the passage itself (e. g. ver. 7, “is already 
working "’), and from other parts of the epistle 
(i. 7, 8). Other special objections to the epistle 
will scarcely command a hearing, and must neces- 
sarily be passed over here. 

(4.) The most striking feature in the epistle is 
this apocalyptic passage, announcing the revelation 
of the « Man of Sin” (ii. 1-12); and it will not be 
irrelevant to investigate its meaning, bearing as it 
does on the circumstances under which the epistle 
was written, and illustrating this aspect of the 
Apostle’s teaching. He had dwelt much on the 
sulject ; for he appeals to the Thessalonians as know- 
ing this truth, and reminds them that he had told 
them these things when he was yet with them. 

(I.) The passage speaks of a great apostasy which 
is to usher in the advent of Christ, the great judy- 
ment. ‘There are three prominent figures in the 
picture, Christ, Antichrist, and the Restrainer. 
Antichrist is described as the Man of Sin, the Son 
of Perdition, as the Adversary who exalteth himself 
above all that is called God, as making himself out 
to he God. Later on (for apparently the reference 
is the same) he is styled the “mystery of lawless- 
ness,"’ * the lawless one.’’ The Restrainer is in 
one place spoken of in the masculine as a person 
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(6 xaréxey), in another in the neuter as a power, 
an influence (7d «aréxov). The “mystery of law- 
lessness ’ is already at work. At present it is 
checked by the Restrainer; but the check will be re- 
moved, and then it will break out in all its violence. 
Then Christ will appear, and the enemy shall be 
consumed by the breath of his mouth, shall be 
brought to naught by the splendor of his presence. 

(IL.) Many different explanations have been 
offered of this passage. By one class of interpreters 
it has been referred to circumstances which passed 
within the circle of the Apostle’s own experience, 
the events of his own lifetime, or the period im- 
mediately following. Others again have seen in it 
the prediction of a crisis yet to be realized, the end 
of all things. The former of these, the Preterists, 
have identified the «Man of Sin” with divers his- 
torical characters — with Caligula, Nero, Titus, 
Simou Magus, Simon son of Giora, the high-priest 
Ananias, etc., and have sought for a historical coun- 
terpart to the Restrainer in like manner. The lat- 
ter, the Futurists, have also given various accounts 
of the Antichrist, the mysterious power of evil which 
is already working. ‘To Protestants, for instance, 
it is the Papacy; to the Greek Church, Moham- 
medanism. Aud in the same way each generation 
and each section in the Church has regarded it as 
a prophecy of that particular power which seemed 
to them and in their own time to be most fraught 
with evil to the true faith. A good account of 
these manifold interpretations will be found in 
Liinemann's Commentary on the Epistle, p. 204; 
Schlussbem. zu ii. 1-12. See also Alford, Proleg. 

(LII.) Now in arbitrating between the Preterists 
and the Futurists, we are led by the analogy of 
other prophetic announcements, as well as by the 
language of the passage itself, to take a middle 
course. Neither is wholly right, and yet both are 
to a certain extent right. It is the special charac- 
teristic of prophecy to speak of the distant future 
through the present and immediate. ‘The persons 
and events falling within the horizon of the proph- 
et’s own view, are the types and representatives of 
greater figures and crises far off, and as yet but 
dimly discerned. ‘hus the older prophets, while 
speaking of a delivery from the temporary oppres- 
sion of [Egypt or Babylon, spoke also of Messiah's 
kingdom. Thus our Lord himself, foretelling the 
doom which was even then hanging over the holy 
city, glances at the future judgment of the world 
as typified and portrayed in this; and the two are 
so interwoven that it is impossible to disentangle 
them. Following this analogy, we may agree with 
the Preeterista that St. Paul is referring to events 
which fell under his own cognizance; for indeed 
the Restrainer is said to be restraining now, and 
the mystery of iniquity to be already working: while 
at the same time we may accept the Futurist view, 
that the Apostle is describing the end of all things, 
and that therefore the prophecy has not yet received 
its most striking and complete fultillment. This 
commingling of the immediate and partial with the 
final and universal manifestation of God’s judy- 
ments, characteristic of all prophecy, is rendered 
more easy in St. Paul's case, because he seems to 
have contemplated the end of all things as possibly, 
or even probably, near at hand; and therefore the 
particular manifestation of Antichrist, which he 
witnessed with his own eycs, would naturally be 
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(IV.) If this view be correct, it remains to in- - 
quire what particular adversary of the Gospel, and 
what particular restraining influence, St. Paul may 
have had in view. But, before attempting to ap- 
proximate to an explanation, we may clear the way 
by laying down two rules. First. The imagery of 
the passage must be interpreted mainly by itself, 
and by the circumstances of the time. ‘lhe symbols 
may be borrowed in some cases from the Old Tes- 
tament; they may reappear in other parts of the 
New. But we cannot be sure that the same image 
denotes exactly the same thing in both cases. The 
language describing the Man of Sin is borrowed to 
some extent from the representation of Antiochus 
Kpiphanes in the book of Daniel, but Antiochus 
cannot be meant there. The great adversary in the 
Revelation seems to be the Roman power; but it 
may be widely different here. There were even in 
the Apostolic age many Antichrists;‘’ and we 
cannot be sure that the Antichrist present to the 
mind of St. Paul was the same with the Antichrist 
contemplated by St. John. Secondly. In all figu- 
rative passages it is arbitrary to assume that a 
person is denoted where we find a personification. 
Thus the “ Man of Sin’ here need not be an in- 
dividual man; it may be a body of men, or a power, 
a spiritual influence. In the case of the Restrainer 
we seem to have positive ground for so interpreting 
it, since in one passage the neuter gender is used, 
‘‘the thing which restraineth ” (7d «xaréyoy), as 
if synonymous. (See Jowett’s Essay on the Man 
of Sin, i. 178, rather for suggestions as to the 
mode of interpretation, than for the conclusion he 
arrives at.) 

(V.) When we inquire then, what St. Paul had 
in view when he spoke of the *“ Man of Sin” and 
the Kestrainer, we can only hope to get even an 
approximate answer by investigating the circum- 
stances of the Apostle’s life at this epoch. Now 
we find that the chief opposition to the Gospel, and 
especially to St. Paul's preaching at this time.arose 
from the .lews. The Jews had conspired avainst 
the Apostle and his companions at Thessalonica, 
and he only saved himself by secret flight. Thence 
they followed him to Bera, which he hurriedly 
left in the same way. At Corinth, whence the let- 
ters to the I’hessalonians were written, they perse- 
cuted him still further, raising a cry of treason 
against him, and bringing him before the Roman 
proconsul. These incidents explain the strong ex- 
pressions he uses of them in these epistles: * They 
slew the Lord Jesus and the prophets, and perse- 
cuted the Apostles; they are hateful to God; they 
are the common enemies of mankind, whom the 
Divine wrath (4 opyh) at length overtakes” (1 
Thess. ii. 15, 16). With these facts in view, it 
seems on the whole probable that the Antichrist is 
represented especially by Judaism. With a pro- 
phetic insight the Apostle foresaw, as he contem- 
plated the moral and political condition of the race, 
the approach of a great and overwhelming catastro- 
phe. And it is not improbable that our Lord's 
predictions of the vengeance which threatened Jeru- 
salem blended with the Apostle’s vision, and gave 
a color to this passage. If it seem strange that 
* lawlessness ’* should be mentioned as the distin- 
guishing feature of those whose very zeal for the 
Law" stimulated their opposition to the Gospel, we 
may appeal to our Lord's own words (Matt. xxiii. 


merged in and identified with the final Antichrist, | 28), describing the Jewish teachers: © within they 


in which the opposition to the Gospel will eul- 
minate. 


| 


are full of hypocrisy and lawlessness (@vouias).” 
Corresponding to this view of the Antichrist, we 
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shall probably be correct in regarding the Roman 
Empire as the restraining power, for so it was taken 
by many of the Fathers, though without altogether 
understanding its bearing. It was to Koman justice 
and Roman magistrates that the Apostle had re- 
course at this time to shield him from the enmity 
of the Jews, and to check their vivlence. At 
Philippi, his Roman citizenship extorted an ample 
apoloyy for ill-treatment. At Thessalonica, Roman 
law secured him fair play. At Corinth, a Roman 
proconsul acquitted him of frivolous charges brought 
by the Jews. It was only at a later date under 
Nero, that Rome became the antayonist of Chris- 
tendom, and then she also in turn was fitly por- 
trayed by St. John as the type of Antichrist. 
Whether the Jewish opposition to the Gospel entirely 
exhausted St. Paul's conception of the “ niystery 
of lawlessness’ as he saw it ‘already working“ 
in his own day, or whether other elements did not 
also combine with this to complete the idea, it is 
impossible to sav. Moreover at this distance of 
time and with our imperfect information, we cannot 
hope te explain the exact bearing of all the details 
in the picture. But following the guidance of his- 
tory, we seem justified in adopting this as a prob- 
able, though only a partial, explanation of a very 
ditticull passage. [ANTICHRISt. | 

5. A list of commentaries has been given in the 
article on the First Epistle. J.B. L. 


THESSALONI’CA (@eccadovinn). The 
original name of this city was Therma; and that 
part of the Macedonian shore on which it was 
situated (* Medio flexu  litoris sinus ‘Thermaici,” 
Phin. (7. N. iv. 10) retained through the Roman 
period the designation of the Thermaie Gulf. The 
history of the city under its earlier name was of no 
great note (see Herod. vii. 128 ff}; Thueyd. i. 61, 
ii. 20; Esch. De fals. Leg. p. 31). It rose into 
importance with the decay of Gireek nationality. 
Cassander the son of Antipater rebuilt and enlarged 
it, and named it after his wife Thessalonica, the 
sister of Alexander the Great. The first author 
in which the new appellation occurs is Polvbius 
(xxiii. 4). The name ever since, under various 
slight modifications, has been continuous, and the 
city itself has never ceased to be eminent. Salonihi 
(though Adrianople may possibly be larger) is still 
the most important town of European Turkey, next 
after Constantinople. 

Under the Romans, when MACEDONIA was di- 
vided ‘nto four governments, Thessalonica was made 
the capital of the second (Liv. xlv. 29); afterwards, 
when the whole was consolidated into one province, 
this city became practically the metropolis. Notices 
of the place now become frequent. Cicero was here 
in his exile (pro Plane. 41}, and some of his letters 
were written from hence during his journeys to and 
from his own province of Cilicia. During the first 
Civil War it was the headquarters of the Pompeian 
party and the Senate (Dion Cass. xli. 20). During 
the second it took the side of Octavius (Plut. Bru, 
46; Appian, 8. C. iv. 118), whence apparently it 
reaped the honor and advantage of being made a 
“free city ’’ (libera civitas, Plin. 2. c.), a privileze 
which is commemorated on some of its coins. 
Strabo in the first century speaks of Thessalonica 


a Timothy is not mentioned in any part of the 
direct narrative of what happened at Thesaalonica, 
though he appears as St. Paul’s companion before at 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 1-13), and afterwards at Beroea 
(xvii. 14, 15); but from bis subsequent mission to 
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us the most populons city in Macedonia (udasora 
Tay &\Awy ebavdper), similar language to which 
is used by Lucian in the second century (dain. 
46). 

Thus we are brought to St. Paul's visit (with 
Silas and Timothy) @ during his second missionary 
journey, and to the introduction of Christianity 
into Thessalonica. ‘Three circumstances must here 
be mentioned, which illustrate in an important 
manner this visit and this journey, as well as the 
two Epistles to the Thessalonians, which the Apostle 
wrote from Corinth very soon after his departure 
from his new Macedonian converts. (1.) This was 
the chief station on the great Roman Road, called 
the Via Agnatia, which connected Kome with the 
whole region to the north of the AAgean Sea. St. 
Paul was on this road at NEAPOLIS (Acts xvi. 11) 
and PHIuippr (xvi. 12-40), and his route from the 
latter place (xvii. 1) had brought him through two 
of the well-known minor stations mentioned in the 
Itineraries. [AMPHIPOLIS ; APOLLONIA.] — (2.) 
Placed as it was on this great road, and in con- 
nection with other important Koman ways (+< posita 
in gremio imperii Romani,” to use Cicero’s words), 
Thessalonica was an invaluable centre for the spread 
of the Gospel. And it must be remembered that, 
besides its inland communication with the rich 
plains of Macedonia and with far more remote re- 
ions, its maritime position made it a great em- 
porium of trade by sea. In fact it was nearly, if 
not quite, on a level with Corinth and Ephesus in 
its share of the commerce of the Levant. Thus we 
see the force of what St. Paul says in his first - 
epistle, shortly after leaving Thessalonica — dg’ 
vuay enxnra é Adyos Tov Kuplov ov pdvor ey 
TH Maxedovia nal év rH ’Ayata, GAA’ ey wart) 
Témy (i. 8). (3.) The circumstance noted in Acts 
xvii. 1, that here was the synagogue of the Jews 
in this part of Macedonia, bad evidently much to 
do with the Apostle’s plans, and also doubtless with 
his success. ‘lade would inevitably bring Jews to 
‘Vheasalonica: and it is remarkable that, ever since, 
thev have had a prominent place in the annals of 
the city. They are mentioned in the seventh cen- 
tury during the Nclavonic wars; and ayain in the 
twelfth by Eustathius and Benjamin of Tudela. In 
the fifteenth century there was a great influx of 
Spanish Jews. At the present day the numbers 
of residents in the Jewish quarter (in the south- 
east part of the town) are estimated at 10,000 or 
20,000, out of an agereyate population of 60,000 
or 70,000. 

The first scene of the Apostle's work at Thessa- 
lonica was the Synagogue. According to his custom 
he began there, arguing from the Ancient Scrip- 
tures (Acts xvii. 2, 3): and the same general results 
followed, as in other places. Some believed, both 
Jews and proselytes, and it is particularly added, 
that among these were many influential women 
(ver. 4); on which the general body of the Jews, 
stirred up with jealousy, excited the Gentile popu- 
lation to persecute Paul and Silas (vv. 5-10). It 
is stated that the ministrations among the Jews 
continued for three weeks (ver. 2). Not that we 
are obliged to limit to this time the whole stay of 
the Apvustles at Thessalonica. A flourishing church 











Thessalonica (1 Thess. ii. 1-7; see Acts xviii. 5), and 
the mention of his name in the opening salutation of 
both epistles to the Thessalonians, we can hanily 
doubt that he had been with the Apostle thruugh- 
out. 
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was certainly formed there: and the epistles show 
that its elements were much more Gentile than 
Jewish. St. Paul speaks of the Thessalonians as 
having turned “ from idols;"’ and he does not here, 
as in other epistles, quote the Jewish Scriptures. 
In all respects it is important to compare these two 
letters with the narrative in the Acts; and such 
references have the yvreater freshness from the short 
interval which elapsed between visiting the Thessa- 
Jonians and writing to them. Such expressions as 
dy OAie: woAAy (1 Theas. i. 6), and éy woAAg 
Gyo (ii. 2), sum up the suffering and conflict 
which Paul and Silas and their converts went 
through at Thessalonica. (See also 1 Thess. ii. 14, 
15. iii. 3,4; 2 Thess. i. 4-7.) The persecution took 
place through the instrumentality of worthless idlers 
(rer wy &y8pas rivds Tornpols, Acts xvii. 
5), who, instigated by the Jews, raised a tumult. 
The house of Jason, with whom the Apostles seem 





edness (see 1 Thess. i. 5,ii. 1-10); As to this last 
point, St. Paul was partly supported here by con- 
tributions from Philippi (Phil. iv. 15, 16), partly by 
the labor of his own hands, which he diligently 
practiced for the sake of the better success of the 
Gospel, and that he might set an example to the 
idle and selfish. (He refers very expressly to what 
he bad said and done at Thessalonica in regard to 
this point. See 1 Thess. ii. 9, iv. 11; comparing 
2 Thess. iii. 8-12.) [THEssaLontans, EpIsTLes 
To.} To complete the account of St. Paul’s con- 
nection with Thessalonica, it must be noticed that 
he was certainly there again, though the name of 
the city is not specified, on his third missionary 
journey, both in going and returning (Acts xx. 
1-3). Poesibly he was also there again, after his 
liberation from his first imprisonment. See Phil. i. 
25, 26, ii. 24, for the hope of revisiting Macedonia, 
entertained by the Apostle at Rome, and 1 Tim. i. 
3: 2 Tim. iv. 13; Tit. iii. 12, for subsequent jour- 
peys in the neighlorhood of Thessalonica. 
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to have been residing, was attacked ; they themselves 
were not found, but Jason was brought before the 
authorities on the accusation that the Christians 
were trying to set up a new King in opposition to 
the Emperor; a guarantee (7) ixaydy) was taken 
from Jason and others for the maintenance of the 
peace, and Paul and Silas were sent away by night 
southwards to Bera:a (Acts xvii. 5-10). The 
particular charge brought against the Apostles re- 
ceives an illustration from the epistles, where the 
kingdom of Christ is prominently mentioned (lL 
Thess. ii. 12; 2 Thess. i. 5). So again, the doctrine 
of the Resurrection is conspicuous both in St. Luke's 
narrative (xvii. 3), and in the first letter (i. 10, iv. 14, 
16). If we pass from these points to such as are per- 
sonal, we are enabled from the epistles to complete 
the picture of St. Paul’s conduct and attitude at 
Thessalonica, as regards his love, tenderness, and 
zeal, his care of individual souls, and his disinterest- 


Ma 





Of the first Christians of Thessalonica, we are 
able to. specify by name the above-mentionel Jason 
(who may be the same as the Apostle’s own kins- 
man mentioned in Kom. xvi. 21), Demas (at least 
conjecturally; see 2 Tim. iv. 10), Gaius, who shared 
some of St. Paul’s perils at Ephesus (Acts xix. 29), 
Secundus (who accompanied him from Macedonia 
to Asia on the eastward route of his third missionary 
journey, and was probably concerned in the bysiness 
of the collection; see Acts xx. 4), and especially 


' Aristarchus (who, besides being mentioned here 


with Secundus, accompanied St. Paul on his voyage 
to Rome, and had therefore probably been with him 
during the whole interval, and is aleo specially re- 
ferred to in two of the epistles written during the 
first Roman imprisonment. See Acts xxvii. 2; 
Col. iv. 10; Philem. 24; also Acts xix. 29, for his 
association with the Apostle at Ephesus in the ear- 
lier part of the third journey). 
We must recur, however, to the narrative in the 
Acts, for the purpose of noticing a singularly accu- 
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rate illustration which it affords of the political 
constitution of ‘Thessalonica. Not only is the demus 
mentioned (rdy 8iuor, Acts xvii. 5) in harmony 
with what has been above said of its being a “ free 
city,”’ but the peculiar title, politarchs (woAirdpyxas, 
1. 6), of the chief magistrates. This term occurs 
in no other writing; but it may be read to this 
day conspicuously on an arch of the early imperial 
times, which spans the main street of the city. 
From this inscription it would appear that the 
number of politarchs was seven. ‘Che whole may 
be seen in Boeckh, Curp. /nsc. No. 1967. 

This seems the right place for noticing the other 
remaing at Thessalunica. ‘The arch first mentioned 
(called the Vardar gate) is at the western extremity 
of the town. At its eastern extremity is another 
Roman arch of later date, and probably commemo- 
rating some victory of Constantine. The main 
street, which both these arches cross, and which 
intersects the city from east to west, is undoubtedly 
the line of the Via Egnatia. Near the course of 
this street, and between the two arches, are four 
Corinthian columns supporting an architrave, and 
believed by some to have belonged to the Hippo- 
drome, which is so famous in connection with the 
history of Theodosius. Two of the mosques have 
been anciently heathen temples. The city walls are 
of late Greek construction, but resting on a much 
older foundation, with hewn stones of immense 





- Coin of Thessalonica. 


thickness. The castle contains the fragments of a 
shattered triumphal arch, erected in the reign of 
Marcus Aurelius. 

A word must be said, in conclusion, on the later 
ecclesiastical history of ‘hessalonica. For during 
several centuries this city was the bulwark, not 
simply of the later Greek Empire, but of oriental 
Christendom, and was largely instrumental in the 
conversion of the Slavonians and Bulgarians. Thus 
it received the designation of “the Orthodox City ;"’ 
and its struggles are very prominent in the writings 
of ‘the Byzantine historians. Three conspicuous 
passages are, its capture by the Saracens, A. D. 904 
(Jo. Cameniata, De Excidio Thessalonicensi, with 
‘Theophanes Continuatus, 1838); by the Crusaders 
in 1185 (Nicetas Choniates, De Andron. Comneno, 
1835; also Eustath. De Thessalonica a Latinis 
captd, in the same vol. with Leo Grammaticus, 
1842); and finally by the Turks under Amurath 
Ii. in 1430 (Jo. Anagnostes, De Thessalonicensi 
Ezxcidio Narratw, with Phrantzes and Cananus, 
1838). The references are to the Bonn editions. 
A very large part of the population at the present 
day is Greek; and Thessalonica may still be destined 
to take a prominent part in struggles connected 
with nationality and religion. 


a” The Notes upon the Geography of Macedonia, 
by Rev. E. M. Dodd, Bibl. Sacra, xi. 83) ff., include 
Theasalonica. They describe step by step Paul’s route 
from that city to Bercea (Acts xvii. 10). The Jews are 
said to constitute one half of the entire population. 

H. 
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The travellers to whom it is most important to 
refer, as having given full accounts of this place, 
are Clarke (7ravels in Eurupe, etc., 1810-1823), 
Sir H. Holland (Travels tn the Jonian /sles, etc., 
1815), Cousinéry (Voyage dans la Macédoine, 
1821), and Leake (Northern Greece, 1835). An 
antiquarian essay on the subject by the Abbé Belley 
will be found in the Mémoires de l Académie des 
Inscriptions, tom. xxxviii. Sect. Hist. pp. 121-146. 
But the moet elaborate work is that of Tafel, the 
first part of which was published at Tiibingen in 
1835. ‘This wus afterwards reprinted as “ Prole- 
gomena "' to the Dissertutiode Thessalonica ejusque 
Agru geographico, Berlin, 1839. With this should 
be compared his work on the Via Kgnatig.2 The 
Commentaries on the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
of course contain useful compilations on the subject. 
Among these, two of the most copious are those of 
Koch (Berlin, 1849) and Liinemanu (Gottingen, 
1850). J. S. HL 

THEU’DAS (@ev8as: Theoduas: and probably 


= TTT), the name of an insurgent meutioned in 
Gamaliel’s speech before the Jewish council (Acts 
v. 35-39) at the time of the arraignment of the 
Apostles. He a , according to Luke's ac- 
count, at the head of about four hundred men; he 
sought not merely to lead the people astray by false 
doctrine, but to accomplish his designs by violence; 
he entertained a high conceit of himself (A¢éyw 
elval tiva éavrdv); was slain at last (dynpédy), 
and his party was dispersed and brought to nothing 
(SceAvOnoay wal eyévovru eis ovdév). Josephus 
(Ant. xx. 5, § 1) speaks of a Theudas who played a 
similar part in the time of Claudius, about a. v. 44, 
i. e. some ten or twelve years at least later than 
the delivery of Giamaliel's speech; and since Luke 
places his Theudas, in the order of time, before 
Judas the Galilean, who made his appearance soon 
after the dethronement of Archelaus, 3. ¢. A. D. 6 or 
7 (Jos. B. J. ii. 8, § 1; Ant. xviii. 1, § 6, xx. 5, 
§ 2), ithas been charged that the writer of the Acts 
either fabricated the speech put into the mouth of 
Gamaliel, or has wrought into it a transaction 
which took place thirty years or more after the 
time when it is said to have occurred (see Zeller, 
Die Apostelgeschichte, pp. 132 ff.). Here we may 
protest at the outset against the injustice of 
hastily imputing to Luke so gross an error; for 
having established his character in 90 many deci- 
sive instances in which he has alluded, in the 
course of the Acts, to persons, places, customs, and 
events in sacred and profane history, he has a right 
to the presumption that he was well informed also 
as to the facts in thie particular passaye.o Every 
principle of just criticism demands that, instead of 
distrusting him as soon as he gues beyond our 
means of verification, we should avail ourselves of 
any supposition for the purpose of upholding his 
credibility which the conditions of the case will 
allow. 

Various solutions of the difficulty have been 
offered. The two following have’ been sugyested as 
especially commending themselves by their fulfill- 
ment of every reasonable requisition, and as ap- 


b It may not be amiss to remind the reader of same 
fine remarks, in illustration of Luke’s historical accu- 
rucy, in Tholuck's Glasbroiirdigkeit der Evang. Ge- 
schichie, pp. 161-177. 875-889. See alco Ebrard. Eraa- 
gelische Krittk, pp. 678 f.; and Lechler, Dus Aposto- 
lische Zeitatter, pp. 9 ff. 
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proved by learned and judicious men: (1.) Since 
Luke represents Theudas as having preceded Judas 
the Galilean [see vol. ii. p. 1495], it is certain that 
he could not have appeared later, at all events, 
than the latter part of the reign of Herod the Great. 
The very year, now, of that monarch's death was 
remarkably turbulent; the land was overrun with 
belligerent parties, under the direction of insurrec- 
tionary chiefs or fanatics. Josephus mentions but 
three of these disturbers by name; he passes over 
the others with a general allusion. Among those 
whom the Jewish historian has omitted to name, 
may have been the Theudas whom Gamaliel cites 
as an example of unsuccessful innovation and in- 
subordination. The name was not an uncommon 
one (Winer, Reclicd. ii. 609); and it can excite 
no surprise tbat one Thetidas, who was an insur- 
gent, should have appeared in the time of Augus- 
tus, and another, fifty years liter, in the time of 
Claudius. As analogous to this supposition is the 
fact that Josephus gives an account of four men 
named Sion, who followed each other within forty 
years, and of three named Judas, within ten years, 
who were all instigators of rebellion. ‘This mode of 
reconciling Luke with Josephus is aftirmed by 
Lardner (Credibility, vol. i. p. 429), Bengel, Kui- 
noel, Olshausen, Anger (de Tempp. in Act Apost. 
Rati:me, p. 185), Winer, and others. 

(2.) Another explanation (essentially different 
only as proposing to identify the person) is, that 
Luke's Theudas may have been one of the three in- 
suryents whose names are mentioned by Josephus 
in connection with the disturbances which took place 
about the time of Herod's death. Sonntag ( Theol. 
Stud. u. Kruik. 1837, p. 622, &e.) has advanced 
this view, and supported it with much learning and 
ability. Hearzues that the Theudas referred to by 
Gamaliel is the individual who occurs in Josephus 
under the name of Simon (2B. J. ii. 4, § 2; Ant. 
xvii. 10, § 6), a slave of Herod, who attempted to 
make himself king, amid the confusion which at- 
tended the vacancy of the throne when that mon- 
arch died. He urges the following reasons for that 
opinion: first, this Simon, as he was the most noted 
among those who disturbed the public peace at 
that time, would be apt to occur to Gamaliel as an 
illustration of his point; secondly, he is described 
as a man of the same lofty pretensions (elvas &ftos 
éAnloas wap’ édvtivouv = A€ywv elvai triwa éav- 
réy); thirdly, he died a violent death, which Jose- 
phus does not mention as true of the other two in- 
surgents: fourthly, he appears to have had compar- 
atively few adherents, in conformity with Luke’s 
@oel terpaxociwy: and, lastly, his having been 
orivinally a slave accounts for the twofold appella- 
tion, since it was very common among the Jews to 
assume a different name on changing their occupa- 
tion or mode of life. It is very possible, therefore, 
that Gamaliel speaks of him as Theudas, because, 
having borne that name so long at Jerusalem, he 
was best known by it to the members of the San- 
hedrim: and that Josephus, on the contrary, who 
wrote for Romans and Greeks, speaks of him as 
Simon, because it was under that name that he set! 
himself up as king, and in that way acquired his 
foreissn notoriety (see Tacit. //iat. v. 9). 

‘There can be no valid objection to either of the 
foregoing suppositions: both are reasonable, and 
both must be disproved before Luke can be justly 
charged with having committed an anachronism in 
the passage under consideration. So impartial a 
witness as Jost. the historian of the Jews (Ge- 
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schichte der Israeliten, ii. Anh. p. 76), admits the 
reasonableness of such combinations, and holds in 
this case to the credibility of Luke, as well as that 
of Josephus. The considerate Lardner ( C'redibili/y, 
vol. i. p. 433), therefore, could well say here, “ In- 
deed, [ am surprised that any learned man should 
find it hard to believe that there were two impos- 
tors of the name of Theudas in the compass of forty 
years.”” It is hardly necessary to advert to other 
modes of explanation. Josephus was by no means 
infallible, as Strauss and critics of his school may 
almost be said to take for granted; and it is possi- 
ble, certainly (this is the position of some), that Jo- 
sephus hiinself may have misplaced the time of 
Theudas, instead of Luke, who is charged with that 
oversizht. Calvin's view that Judas the Galilean 
appeared not after but before Theudas (werd rov- 
Tov = tnsuper vel preterea), and that the exatn- 
ination of the Apostles before the Sanhedrim oc- 
curred in the time of Claudius (contrary to the 
manifest chronological order of the Acts), deserves 
mention only as a waymark of the provress which 
has been made in Biblical exegesis since his time. 
Among other writers, in addition to those already 
mentioned, who have discussed this question or 
touched upon it, are the following: Wieseler, Chro- 
nologie der Apost. Zeitulters, p. 138: Neander, 
(reschichte der PHanzung, i. 75, 76; Guerike, 
Beitrdge zur FHinleit. ins N. Test. p. 90; A.~ 
Kohler, Herzog’s Real-Hncyk. xvi. 389-41; Baum- 
garten, Ajwstelgeschichte, i. 114; Lightfoot, //or. 
Hebr. ti. T04; Biscoe, History of the Acts, p. 428; 
and Wordsworth's Commentary, ii. 26. 
Hi. B. H. 


THIEVES, THE TWO. The men who 
under this name appear in the history of the Cruci- 
fixion were robbers (Anarai) rather than thieves 
(xAewrat), belonging to the lawless bands by which 
Palestine was at that time and afterwards infested 
(Jos. Ant. xvii. 10, § 8, xx. 8. § 10). Against 
these brigands every Roman procurator had to 
wave continual war (Jos. A. J. ii. 13, § 2). The 
parable of the Good Samaritan shows how common 
it was for them to attack and plunder travellers 
even on the high-road from Jerusalem to Jericho 
(Luke x. 30). It was necessary to use an armed 
police to encounter them (Luke xxii. 52). Often, 
as in the case of Barabbas, the wild robber life was 
connected with a fanatic zeal for freedom, which 
turned the marauding attack into a popular insur- 
rection (Mark xv. 7). For crimes such as these 
the Romans had but one sentence. Crucifixion was 
the penalty at once of the robber and the rebel 
(Jos. B. J. ii. 13, § 2). 


Of the previous history of the two who suffered 
on Golgotha we know nothing. They had been 
tried and condemned, and were waiting their execu- 
tion before our Lord was accused. It is prubable 
enough, as the death of Barabbas was clearly ex- 
pected at the same time, that they were among the 
curraciacrai Who had been imprisoned with him, 
and had taken part in the insurrection in which 
zeal, and hate, and patriotism, and lust of plunder 
were mingled in wild confusion. 


They had expected to die with Jesus Barabbas. 
(Comp. BARABBAS.] They find themselves with 
one who bore the same name, but who was described 
in the superscription on his cross as .lesus of Naza- 
reth. They could hardly fail to have heard some- 
thing of his fame as a prophet, of his triumphal 
eutry as aking. They now find Ilim sharing the 
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same fate as themselves, condemned on much the 
same charge (Luke xxiii. 5). They tuo would bear 
their croases to the appointed place, while He fainted 
by the way. Their garments would be parted 
aniong the soldiers. For them also there would be 
the drugged wine, which He refused, to dull the 
sharp pain of the first hours on the cross. They 
catch at first the prevailing tone of scorn. A king 
of the Jews who could neither save himself nor 
help them, whose followers had not even fought for 
him (John xviii. 36), was strangely unlike the 
many chieftains whom they had probably known 
claiming the same title (Jos. dnt. xvii. 10, § 8), 
strangely unlike the ‘‘ notable prisoner ’’ for whom 
they had not hesitated, it would seem, to incur the 
risk of bloodshed. But over one of them there 
came a change. The darkness which, at noon, was 
beginning to steal over the sky awed him, and the 
Divine patience and silence and meekness of the 
sufferer touched him. He looked back upon his 
past life, and saw an infinite evil. He lvoked to 
the man dying on the cross beside him, and saw an 
infinite compassion. ‘There indeed was one, unlike 
all other “kings of the Jews"? whom the robber 
had ever known. Such a one must be all that He 
had claimed to be. To be forgotten by that king 
seems to him now the most terrible of all punish- 
ments; to take part in the triumph of his return, 
*the most blessed of all hopes. The yearning prayer 
was answered, not in the letter, but in the spirit. 
To him alone, of all the myriads who had listened 
to Him, did the Lord speak of Paradise [comp. 
PaRADIsk]}, waking with that word the thoughts 
of a purer past and the hopes of an immediate rest. 
But its joy was to be more than that of fair groves 
and pleasant streams. “ Thou shalt be with me." 
He should be remembered there. 

We cannot wonder that a history of such won- 
derful interest should at all times have fixed itself 
on men’s minds, and led them to speculate and ask 
questions which we have no data to answer. ‘The 
simplest and truest way of looking at it has been 
that of those who, from the great Alexandrian 
thinker (Origen, in um. iii.) to the writer of the 
most popular hyinn of our own times, have seen in 
the “dying thief"’ the first great typical instance 
that ‘‘a man is justified by faith without the deeds 
of the law.’’ Even those whose thoughts were less 
deep and wide acknowledged that in this and other 
like cases the baptism of blood supplied the place 
of the outward sign of regeneration (Ililar. De 
Trinit.c. x.; Jerome, Ep. xiii.). The logical spec- 
ulations of the Pelagian controversy overclouded, 
in this as in other instances, the clear judgment of 
Augustine. Maintaining the absulute necessity of 
baptism to salvation, he had to discuss the question 
whether the penitent thief had been baptized or 
not, and he oscillates, with melancholy indecision, 
between the two answers. At times he is disposed 
to reat contented with the solution which had satis- 
fied others. Then ayain he ventures on the con- 
jecture that the water which sprang forth from the 
pierced side had sprinkled him, and so had been a 
sufficient baptism. Finally, yielding to the inex- 
orable logic of a sacramental theory, he rests in the 
assumption that he probably had been baptized be- 
fore. either in his prison or before he entered on his 
robber-life (comp. De Animéd, i. 11, iii. 12; Serm. 
de Temp. 130; Retract. i. 26, iii. 18, 55). 

Other conjectures turn more on the circum- 
stances of the history. Bengel, usually acute, here 
overshoots the mark, and finds in the Lord's words 
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to him, dropping all mention of the Messianic king- 
dom, an indication that the penitent thief was a 
Gentile, the impenitent a Jew, and that thus the 
scene on Calvary was typical of the position of the 
two Churehes (Gnomon N. T. in Luke xxiii.). 
Stier (Words of the Lord Jesus, in loc.) reads in 
the words of reproof (ob5e ~oBF ov roy Gedy) the 
language of one who had all along listened with 
grief and borror to the revilings of the multitude, 
the burst of an indignation previously suppressed. 
The Apocryphal Gospels, as usual. do their Lest to 
lower the Divine history to the level of a legend. 
They follow the repentant robber into the unseen 
world. He is the first to enter Paradise of all 
mankind. Adam and Seth and the patriarchs find 
him already there bearing his cross. Michael the 
archangel had led him to the gate, and the fiery 
sword had turned aside to let him pass (/r7ng. 
Nicod. ii. 10). Names were given to the twa rob- 
bers. Demas or Dismas was the penitent thief, 
hanging on the right, Gestas the impenitent on the 
left (Avang. Nicud. i. 10; Narrat, Joseph. ec. 3). 
The cry of entreaty is expanded into a long wordy 
prayer (Narr. Jos. |. c.), and the promise suflers 
the same treatinent. The history of the Infancy is 
made prophetic of that of the Crucifixion. The 
holy family, on their flight to Egypt, come upon a 
band of robbers. One of them, Titus (the names 
are different here), has compassion, purchases the 
silence of his companion, Dumachus, and the infant 
Christ prophesies that after thirty years Titus shall 
be crucified with him, and shall go before him into 
Paradise (Arang. Infant. c. 23). As in other 
instances [comp. MaG1], so in this, the fancy of 
inventors seems to have been fertile in names. 
Bede (Collectan.) gives Matha and Joca as those 
which prevailed in his time. The name given in 
the Gospel of Nicodemus has, however, kept its 
ground, and St. Dismas takes his place in the ha- 
giology of the Syrian, the Greek, and the Latin 
Churches. 

All this is, of course, puerile enough. The cap- 
tious objections to the narrative of St. Luke as 
inconsistent with that of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
and the inference drawn from them that both are 
more or less legendary, are hardly less puerile 
(Strauss, Leben Jesu, ii. 519 5 Ewald, Christus, 
Geach. vy. 438). The obvious answer to this is 
that which has been given by Origen (//om. 35 in 
Matt.), Chrysostom (Hom. 88 in) Watt.) and 
others (comp. Suicer, 8. v. Anorfs). Both began 
by reviling. One was subsequently touched with 
sympathy and awe. The other explanation, given 
by Cyprian (De Passione Domint), Augustine (/e 
Cuns. Ereny. iii. 16), and others, which forces the 
statement of St. Matthew and St. Mark into agree 
ment with that of St. Luke by assuming a synec- 
doche, or syllepsis, or enallage, is, it is believed, 
far less satisfactory. The technical word does but 
thinly veil the contradiction which this hypothesis 
admits but does not explain. E. H. P. 


THIMNATHAH (WAFL: @auvabd: 
Alex. @auva: Themnatha). vA town in the allot- 
ment of Ian (Josh. xix. 43 only). . It is named 
between Elon and Ekron. The namie is the same 
as that of the residence of Samson's wife (inaccu- 
rately given in A. V. TimNAH); but the position 
of that place, which seems to agree with the mod- 
ern Jilmeh below Zorech, is not so suital le, being 
fully ten miles from .Adir, the representative of 
Ekron. Timnah appeara to have been alniost as 
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common a name as Gibeah, and it is possible that 
there may have been another in the allotment of 
Dan besides that represented by Tibneh. G. 


THIS’BE (@icBn; [Alex.] @:8n). A name 
found only in Tub. i. 2, as that of a city of Naph- 
tali from which Tobit’s ancestor had been carried 
captive by the Assyrians. ‘he real interest of the 
name resides in the fact that it is maintained by 
some interpreters (Hiller, Onum. pp. 236, 947; Re- 
land, Pal. p. 1035) to be the place which had the 
glory of giving birth to ELIvAH THE TISHBITE. 
This, however, is, at the best, very questionable, aud 
derives its main support frum the fact that the word 
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employed in 1 K. xvii. 1 to denote the relation of 
Elijah to Gilead, if pointed as it now stands in the 
Received Hebrew Text, signifies that he was not a 
native of Gilead but merely a resident there, and 
came originally from a different and foreign district. 
But it is also possible to point the word so that the 
sentence shall mean * from ‘Tishbi of Gilead,” in 
which case all relation between the great Propliet 
and Thishe of Naphtali at once falls to the ground. 
[See TisHBITE. | 

There is, however, a truly singular variation in the 
texts of the passage in Tobit, a glance at which will 
show how hazardous it is to base any detinite topo- 
graphical conclusions upon it: — 





A.V. VULGATR. LXX, 





Out of Thisbe which 
is atthe right handjand city of Neph- which is at 
of that city which is thali which is in right band 
called properly Neph- the upper 


Out of the tribe) Out of Thisbe! 


parts Kudi5s of Neph- in Upper Galilee above! Nephthalim 


i 
Revisep Greek TEXT. 


| 


Vetus Latina. 


Out of Thibe which! Out of thecity of Bihil 
the is at the right hand of |which is on the right 
of |Kudiin of Nephthaleim! hand of Edisse, a city of 
in Upper 


thali in Galilee aboveiof Galilee above thaleim in Guli-| Asser, behind the setting|Galilee over against Naa- 


Aser.* [Murg. or Nanason, 
Kedesh of Nephthali/the road = which 
in Gaiilee, Judy. iv./leads to the west, 
6.] having on the left 
hand the city of 
Sephet. 





© J. e. probably, 
Hazor. 


behind lee above Aser. 


sun on the right of Pho-lson, behind the road 
gor (Peor). which leads to the west 
of the left of Raphain. 
{Auother MS. reads Ge- 
briel, Cydiscus, and Ra- 
phaim, for Bibil, Edisse, 
and Raphain.) 





Assuming that Thisbe, and not Thibe, is the cor- 
rect reading of the name, it has been conjectured 
(apparently for the first time by Keil, Comm. uber 
die Kénige, p. 247) that it origivated. in an erroneous 


rendering of the Hebrew word SAWS, which 
word in fact occurs in the Hebrew version of the 
passage, and may be pointed in two ways, so as to 
mean either “from the inhabitants of,’ or “ from 
Tishbi,” te. Thisbe. The reverse suggestion, in 
respect of the same word in 1 K. xvii. 1, has been 
already alluded to. [Tisnurre.) But this, though 
very ingenious, and quite within the bounds of pos- 
sibility, is at present a mere conjecture, since none 
of the texts support it, and there is no other evi- 
dence in its favor. 

No name resembling Thisbe or Thibe has been 
yet encountered in the neighborhood of Kedes or 
Safed, but it seems impossible to suppose that the 
minute definition of the Latin and Kevised Greek 
Texts — equaled in the sacred books only by the 
well-known description of the position of Shiloh in 
Judy. xxi. 19 — can be mere invention. G. 


THISTLE. [TuHorns anp THIstLes.} 


THOM’AS (@wpas: Thomas), one of the 
Apostles. According to Eusebius (//. #. i. 13) his 
real name was Judas. This may have been a mere 
confusion with Thaddeus, who is mentioned in the 
extract. But it may also be that Thomas was a 


surname. The word SONI, Thoma,o means “a 


}again, would confirm his identification with Judas 
(comp. Matt. xiii. 55). 

He is said to have been born at Antioch (Patres 
Apoast. pp. 272, 512). 

In the catalogue of the Apostles he is coupled 
with Matthew in Matt. x. 3, Mark iii. 18, Luke vi. 
15, and with Philip in Acts i. 13. 

All that we know of him is derived from the 
Gospel of St. John; and this amounts to three 
traits, which, however, so exactly agree toyether, 
ithat, slight as they are, they place his character 
before us with a precision which belongs to no other 
of the twelve Apostles, except Peter, John, and 
Judas Iscariot. This character is that of a man 
slow to believe, seeing all the ditticulties of a case, 
subject to despondency, viewing things on the 
darker side, and yet full of ardent love for his Mas- 
ter. 

The first trait is his speech when our Lord deter- 
mnined to face the dangers that awaited Him in 
Judwa on his journey to Bethany. Thomas said 
to his fellow-lisciples, « Let us also go («al nurs) 
that we may die with Him” (John xi. 16). He 
entertained no hope of His escape — he louked on 
the journey as leading to total ruin; but he deter- 
mined to share the peril. “ Though He slay me, 
yet will [ trust in Him.” 

The second was his speech during the Last Sup- 
per. * Thomas saith unto Him, Lord, we know 
not whither thou goest, and how can we know the 
way '' (xiv.5)? It was the prossic, incredulous 


twin; ’’ and so it is translated in John xi. 16, xxi. | doubt as to moving a step in the unseen future, and 
2, 5 Bidunos. Out of this name has grown the yet an eager inquiry to know how this step was to 
tradition that he had a twin-sister, Lydia (/atres be taken. 

Apost. p. 272), or that he was a twin-brother of | The third was after the Resurrection. He was 
our Lord (Thilo, Acta Thome, p. 94); which last, absent — possibly by accident, perhaps characteris- 








England is derived not from the Apostle, but from St. 


@ In Cant. vil. 4 (A. V. 3], it is simply EXSY, ex- ; riginas of Cauterhucy 


actly our “Tom.” The frequency of the name in | 
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tically — from the first assembly when Jesus had 
appeared. ‘The others told him what they had seen. 
He broke forth into an exclamation, the terms of 
which convey to us at once the vehemence of his 
doubt, and at the same time the vivid picture that 
his mind retained of his Master's form as he had 
last seen Him lifeless on the cross. ‘ Except I see 
in his hands the print of the nails, aud put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into his side, I will not, I cannot believe ”' 
(ov wh morevow), John xx. 25. 

On the eighth day he was with them at their 
gathering, perhaps in expectation of a recurrence 
of the visit of the previous week; and Jesus stood 
aniongst them. He uttered the same salutation, 
«¢ Peace be unto you;”’ and then turning to Thomas, 
as if this had been the special object of his appear- 
ance, uttered the words which convey as strongly 
the sense of condemnation and tender reproof, us 
those of Thomas had shown the sense of hesitation 
and doubt. “Bring thy finger hither [@3e — as 
if Himself pointing to his wounds} and see my 
hands; and bring thy hand and thrust it in my 
side; and do not become (u} ylvov) unbelieving 
(&mioros), but believing (xcords).”’ ** He answers 
to the words that Thomas had spoken to the ears 
of his fellow-disciples ouly; but it is to the thought 
of his heart rather than to the words of his lips that 
the Searcher of hearts answers. ... . Eye. ear, 
and touch, at once appealed to, and at once satistied 
— the form, the look, the voice, the solid and actual 
body: and not the senses only, but the mind satis- 
fied too; the knowledye that searches the very reins 
and the hearts; the love that loveth to the eid, in- 
finite and eternal "* (Arnold's Serm. vi. 238). 

The effect ¢ on Thomas is immediate. ‘The con- 
viction produced by the removal of his doubt be- 
came deeper and stronyver than that of any of the 
other Apostles. ‘The words in which he expressed 
his belief contain a far higher assertion of his Mas- 
ter's Divine nature than is contained in any other 
expression used by Apostolic lips, * My Lord, and 
my God.” Some have supposed that «upios refers 
to the human, @eds w the Divine nature. This is 
too artificial. It is more to the point to observe 
the exact terms of the senteice, uttered (as it were) 
in astonished awe. “ It is then my Lord and my 
God!""® And the word “ my” gives it a personal 
application to himself. Additional emphasis is 
given to this declaration from its being the last 
incident narrated in the direct narrative of the 
Gospel (befure the supplement of ch. xxi.), thus 
corresponding to the opening words of the prologue. 
« ‘Thus Christ was acknowledged on earth to be 
what St. John had in the beginning of his Gospel 
declared him to be from all eternity: and the words 
of Thomas at the end of the 20th chapter do but 
repeat the truth which St. John had stated before in 
his own words at the beginning of the first’? (Ar- 
nuld's Ser. vi. 401). 

The auswer of our Lord sums up the moral of 
the whole narrative: ‘ Because © thou hast seen me, 


@ It is useless to speculate whether he obeved our 
Lord's invitation to examine the wounds. The im- 
pression is that he did not. 

& It is obviously of no dogmatic importance whether 
the words are an address or a description. That they 
are the latter, sppears from the use of the nominative 
& x'ipeos. The fourm o 6cd¢ proves nothing, as this ts 
used for the vocative. At the some time it should be 
observed that the passage is sard to Cartst, elev avrg. 
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thou hast believed: blessed are they that have not 
see: me, and yet have believed” (xx. 29). By this 
incident, therefore, Thomas, the Doubting Apos- 
tle,’ is raised at once to the Theologian in the 
original sense of the word. “Ab eo dubitatum 
est,”’ says Auyustine, “ne a nobis dubitaretur.” 
It is this feature of his character which has been 
caught in later ages, when for the first time its 
peculiar lesson becaine apparent. In the famous 
statue of him by Thorwaldsen in the church at 
Copenhagen, he stands, the thoughtful, meditative 
skeptic, with the rule in his hand four the due 
measuring of evidence and argument. This scere 
was one of the favorite passages of the English 
theologian who in this century gave so vreat an 
impulse to the progress of free inquiry combined 
with fervent belief, of which ‘Thomas is so remark- 
able an exaniple. Two discourses on this suliject 
oceur in Dr. Arnold’s published volumes of Ser- 
mons (v. 312, vi. 233). Amongst the last words 
which he repeated before his own sudden death 
(Life and Correspondence, 7th ed. p. 617) was the 
blessing of Christ on the faith of Thomas. 

In the N. T. we hear of Thomas only twice again, 


once on the Sea of Galilee with the seven disciples, 


where he is ranked next after Peter (John xxi. 2), 


and again in the asseniblage of the Apostles after 


the Ascension (Acts i. 13). 

The close of his life is filled with traditions or 
legends; which, as not resting on Biblical grounds, 
may be briefly dispatched. 

The earlier traditions. as believed in the 4th cen- 


tury (Eus. H. £. i. 13, iii. 1; Socrat. H. £. i. 19), 


represent him as preaching in Parthia or Persia, 
and as finally buried at Mdessa (Socr. /. E. iv. 18). 
Chrysostom mentions his grave at Edessa, as being 


one of the four genuine tombs of Apostles; the 
other three being Peter, Paul, and John (//om. in 


Heb. 26). With his burial at Edessa agrees the 
story of his sending Thaddeus to Abgarus with our 
Lord's letter (cus. Hf. £. i. 13). 

The later traditions carry him further East, and 
ascribe to him the foundation of the Christian 
church in Malabar, which still goes by the name 
of “ the Christians of St. Thomas; ”’ and his tomb 
is shown in the neighborhuod. This, however, is 
now usually regarded as arising from a confusion 
with a later Thomas, a missionary from the Nesto- 
rians. 

His martyrdom (whether in Persia or India) is 
said to have been occasioned by a lance; and is 
commemorated by the Latin Church on December 
21, by the Greek Church on October 6, and by the 
Indians on July 1. 

For these traditions and their authorities, see 
Butler's Lives of the Sainis, December 21. An 
apocryphal “Gospel of ‘Thomas *’ (chiefly relating 
to the Infaney} published in Tischendorf's Aran- 
yelia Apocrypha, The Apocryphal « Acts of 
‘Thomas by Thilo (Codex Apocryphus).¢ 

A.P.S. 


THOM’OI (@opot; [Vat. GoyGes:] Cvesi). 
THAMAH or TAMAH (1 Esdr. v. 32). 


e * Thomas ” (@wua) is omitted in the best MSS. 

d ® The apocryphal * Acts of Thomas ‘’ have been 
separately published by Thilo (Acta S. Thoma Apos- 
toli, etc. Lips. 1823), but they are not contained in his 
Codex Apocryphus (1832), which is confined to the 
Apocryphal Gospels. The text ie best given in Tisch- 
endorf ‘s Acta Aposto/urum Apocrypha, Lips. 1851. 


THORN IN THE FLESH 
* THORN IN THE FLESH. 
2383.] 


THORNS anv THISTLES. There appear 
to be eighteen or twenty Hebrew words which point 
to different kinds of prickly or thorny shrubs, but 
the context of the passages where the several terms 
occur affords, for the most part, scarcely a single 
clew whereby it is possible to come to anything 
like a satisfactory conclusion with regard to their 
respective identifications. These words are vari- 
ously rendered in the A. V. by ‘ thorns,” “ briers,”’ 
*¢ thistles,"’ etc. It were a hopeless task-to enter 
into a discussion of these numerous Hebrew terms; 
we shall not therefore attempt it, but confine our 
remarks to some of the most important names, and 
those which seem to afford some slight indications 
as to the plants they denote. 


1, Aldd (TON: 4 pdusos: rhamnus) occurs as 


the name of some spinous plant in Judg. ix. 14, 15, 
where the A. V. renders it by “bramble ’’ (Marg. 
‘+ thistle ’’), and in Ps. lviii. 9 (A. V. “ thorns "’). 
The plant in question is supposed to be Lyctumn Fu- 
rupeum, or L. afirum (box-thorn), both of which 
species occur in Palestine (see Strand, Flor. Palest. 
Nos. 124, 125). Dioscorides (i. 119) thus speaks 
of the ‘Pduvos: ‘‘ The rhagnus, which some call 
persephunion, others leucacuntha, the Romans 
white-thorn, or Cerdalis, and the Carthaginians 
atudin, is a shrub which grows around hedges; it 
has erect branches with sharp spines, like the ory- 
acantha (hawthorn ?), but with small, oblong, thick 
soft leaves."’ Dioscorides mentions three kinds of 
rhauinus, two of which are identified by Sprengel, 
in his Commentary, with the two species of Lyctum 
mentioned above.? See Belon, Observations de Plus. 
Sing. ete., ii. ch. 78; Rauwolff, Trav. bk. iii. ch. 
8; Prosper Alpinus, De Plant. £gypt. p. 21; 
Celsius, Hierobd. i. 199. The Arabic name of this 


o -5 
plant (hto!, didd) is identical with the Hebrew; 
but it was also known by the name of 'Ause) 


Lycium Europeum is a native of the south of 
Europe and the north of Africa; in the Grecian 
islands it is common in hedges (English Cyclop. 
“ Lycium"’). See also the passages in Belon and 
Rauwolff cited above. 

2. Chédek (DT: GxavOa, ohs dxrpdrywr: 
spina, paliurus) occurs in Proy. xv. 19, « The wa 
of the slothful is as an hedge of Chédek”’ (A. V. 
‘thorns *’), and in Mic. vii. 4, where the A. V. has 
“brier.”” The Alexand. LXX., in the former pas. 
sage, interprets the meaning thus, “ The ways of 
the slothful are strewed with thorns.”” Celsius 
(Hierob. ii. 35), referring the Heb. term to the 

& #6 
Arabic Chadak ( Gs id=), is of opinion that some 


spinous species of the Solanum is intended. The 
Arabic term clearly denotes some kind of Solanum ; 
either the S. melongela, var. esculentum, or the 
S. Sodomeum (apple of Sodom’). Both these 
kinds are beset with prickles; it is hardly probable, 
however, that they are intended by the Heb. word. 


a In his Hist. Rei Herd., however, he refers the 
paprvos to the Zizyphus vulgaris. 
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[Paut, iii. | Several varieties of the egg-plant are found in 


Palestine, and some have supposed that the famed 
Dead Sea apples are the fruit of the S. Sodomeum 
when suffering from the attacks of some insect; 
but see on this subject Vink or Sopom. The 
Heb. term may be generic, and intended to denote 
any thorny plant suitable for hedges. 


8. Chéach (TIV): txav, Sava, axyodx, 
xvl8q: paliurus, lippa, spina, tribulus), a word of 
very uncertain meaning which occurs in the sense 
of some thorny plant in Is. xxxiv. 13; Hos. ix. 6; 
Prov. xxvi. 9; Cant. ii. 2; 2 K. xiv. 9, * the chéach 
of Lebanon sent to the cedar of Lebanon,” etc. See 
also Job xxxi. 40: * Let chéach (A. V. ‘thistles ‘) 
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Lycium Exsropaum. 


grow instead of wheat.’’ Celsius (Hierod. i. 477) 


Y | believes the black-thorn (Prunus sylvestris) is 


denoted, but this would not suit the passage in 
Job just quoted, from which it is probable that 
some thorny weed of a quick growth is intended. 
Perhaps the term is used in a wide sense to signify 
any thorny plant; this opinion may, perhaps, re- 
ceive some slight confirmation from the various 
renderings of the Hebrew word as given by the 
LXX. and Vulgate. 


4. Dardar (IFT: tplBodos: tribulus) is 
mentioned twice in connection with the Heb. kdéfs 


(Y'¥j?), namely, in Gen. iii. 18, “thorns and this- 
tles"’ (A. V.), and in Hos. x. 8, the thorn and 
the thistle shall come up on their altars.” The 
Greek rp{Bodos occurs in Matt. vii. 16, “* Do men 
gather figs of thistles?’’ See also Heb. vi. 8, 
where it is rendered * briers”’ by the A. V. There 
is some difference of opinion as to the plant or 
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plants indicated by the Greek zp{BoAos and the 
Latin tribulus. Of the two kinds of land (tribuli 


mentioned by the Greeks (Dioscorides, iv. 15; ! 


Theophrastus, Hist. Plint. vi. 7, § 5), one is sup- 
posed by Sprengel, Stackhouse, Royle, and others, 
to refer to the Tribulus terrestris, Linn., the other 


to the Fagonia Cretica ; but: see Schneider's Com- ' P@O7'Ss 
ment. on Theophrastus /. c., and Du Molin (Flore | Celsius (Hierod. ii. 188), 


Poetique Ancienne, p. 305), who identifies the trib- 
ulus of Virgil with the Centaurea culcitrap., Linn. 
(‘atar-thistle'’). Celsius (Hiervd. ii. 128) ar- 
gues in favor of the Fagonia Aralnca, of which 


a figure is given in Shaw's Travels (Catal. Plant. . 
It | 


No. 229); see also Forskal, Flor. Arad. p. 88. 
is probable that either the 7ribulus terrestris, 
which, however, is not a spiny or thorny plant, 
but has spines on the fruit, or else the C. calcitrapna, 
is the plant which is more particularly intended by 
the word daurdar. 
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5. Shamir (Orr), almost always found in con- 


nection with the word shatth (Fe), occurs in sev- 


| eral places of the Hebrew text; it is variously ren- 
‘dered by the LXX., xépaos, xdpros, Bépsis, 


Enpa. According to Abi'lfadl, cited By 


“the Samur (pou) of 


the Arabs is a thorny tree; it is a species of Sidra 
which does not produce fruit.” No thorny plants 


are more conspicuous in Palestine and the Bible 


lands than different kinds of Rhamnacee such as 
Paliurus aculeatus (Christ’s Thorn), and Zizyphus 
Spina Christi; this latter plant is the nebk of the 
Arabe, which grows abundantly in Syria and Pal- 
estine, both in wet and dry places; Dr. Hooker 
noticed a specimen nearly 40 feet high, spreading 
as widely as a good Quercus ilez in England. The 





Tribulus Terrestris. 


nebk fringes the banks of the Jordan, and flourishes 
on the marshy banks of the Lake of ‘Tiberias; it 
forms either a shrub or a tree, and, indeed, is quite 
common all over the ccuntry. The Arabs have the 
terms Salam, Sidra, Dhal, Nabea, which appear to 
denote either varieties or different species of Puliu- 
rus and Zizyphus, or different states perhaps of 
the same tree; but it is a difficult matter to assign 
to each its particular signification. The N«disdts 


(YISD5) of Is. vii. 19, lv. 13, probably denotes 


some species of Zizyphus. The “crown of thorns "’ 
which was put in derision upon our Lord's head just 
before his crucifixion, was probably composed of 
the thorny twigs of the nebk (Zizyphus Spmna 
Christi) mentioned above; being common every- 
where, they could readily be procured. ‘ This 
plant,"* says Hasselquist (7rav. p. 288), was very 
suitable for the purpose, as it has many sharp 
thorns, and its flexible, pliant, and round branches 
might easily be plaited in the form of a crown; and 
what, in my opinion, seems to be the greatest proof 
is, that the leaves much resemble those of ivy, as 
they are a very deep green.* Perhaps the enemies 
of Christ would have a plant somewhat resembling 
that with which emperors and generals were used 
to be crowned, that there might be calumny even 
in the punishment.” Still, as Rosenmiiller (Bt. 


@ Hasselquist must have intended to restrict the 
similarity here spoken of entirely to the color of the 


Bot. p. 201) remarks, “ there being so many kinds 
of thorny plants in Palestine, all conjectures must 
remain uncertain, and can never lead to any satis- 
factory result." Although it is not possible to fix 
upon any one definite Ifebrew word as the repre- 
sentative of any kind of * thistle,"’ yet there can be 
no doubt this plant must be occasionally alluded to. 
Hasselquist (Trav. p. 280), noticed six species of 
Cardut and Cnici on the road between Jerusalem 
and Rama; and Mise Beaufort speaks of giant 
thistles of the height of a man on horseback, which 
she saw near the ruins of Fellham (Fgyptian Sep. 
and Syrian Shrines, ii. 45, 50). We must also 
notice another thorny plant and very troublesome 
weed, the rest - harrow (QOnonis spinosa), which 
covers entire fields and plains both in Egypt and 
Palestine, and which, as Hasselquist says (p. 289), 
is no doubt referred to in some parts of the Holy 
Scripture. 

Dr. Thomson (Land and Book, p. 59) illus- 
trates Is. xxxiii. 12, “the people shall be as the 
burning of lime, as thorns cut up shall they be 
burned inethe fire,” by the following observation, 
‘¢ Those people yonder are cutting up thorns with 
their mattocks and pruning-hooks, and gathering 
them into bundles to be burned in these burnings 
of lime. It is a curious fidelity to real life that 
when the thorns are merely to be destroyed, they 





Jeaves, for the plants do not in the slightest degree 


resemble each other in the form of the leaves. 


THOROW 


are sever cut up, but set on fire where they grow. 
‘They are cut up only for the lime-kiln.” See also 
p. 342 for other Scriptural allusions.4¢  W. H. 


* THOROW, Ex. xiv. 16 (A. V.), in the ed. 
of 1611, the old form for “ through.” H. 


* THOROWOUT, originally in Num. xxviii. 
29, but superseded by * throughout.”’ H. 


* THOUGHT. The phrase “to take thought” 
is used in the A. V. (1 Sam. ix. 5; Matt. vi. 20, 27, 
28, 31, 34, x. 19, and the parallel passages) in the 
sense of ‘to be anxious” (Gr. nepiuvdw). So 
often in the older English writers. A. 


THRA/CIA (@paxia, 7). A Thracian horse- 
man is incidentally mentioned in 2 Mace. xii. 35, 
apparently one of the body-guard of Gorgias, gover- 
nor of Idumwa under Antiochus Epiphanes. Thrace 
at this periud included the whole of the country 
within the boundary of the Strymon, the Danube, 
and the cuasts of the Agean, Propontis, and Kux- 
ine — all the region, in fact, now comprehended in 
Bulgaria and Roumelia. In the early times it was 
inhabited by a number of tribes, each under its 
own chief, having a name of its own and preserving 
its own customs, although the same general charac- 
ter of ferocity and addiction to plunder prevailed 
throughout. Thucydides describes the limits of 
the country at the period of the Peloponnesian war, 
when Sitalces king of the Odryss, who inhabited 
the valley of the Hebrus (Wartiza), had acquired 
a predominant power in the country, and derived 
what was for those days a large revenue from it. 
This revenue, however, seems to have arisen mainly 
out of hia relations with the Greek trading commu- 
nitiea established on ditlerent points of his seaboard. 
Some of the clans, even within the limits of his do- 
minion, still retained their independence; but atter 
the establishment of a Macedonian dynasty under 
Lysimachna_ the central authority became more pow- 
ertul; and the wars on a large scale which followed 
the death of Alexander furnished employment for 
the martial tendencies of the Thracians, who 
found a demand for their services as mercenaries 
everywhere. Cavalry was the arm which they 
chietly furnished, the rich pastures of Roumelia 
abounding in horses. From that region came the 
greater part of Sitalces’ cavalry, amounting to 
nearly 50,000. 

‘The only other passage, if any, containing an 
allusion to Thrace, to be found in the Bible, is 
Gen. x. 2, where — on the hypothesis that the sons 
ot Japhet, who are enumerated, may be regarded as 
the eponymous representatives of ditterent branches 
of the Japhetian family of nations — Jiras has by 
some been supposed to mean ‘Thrace; but the only 
ground for this identification is a fancied similarity 
between the two names. A stronger likeness, how- 
ever, might be urged between the name Tiras and 
that of the Tyrsi or Tyrseni, the ancestors of the 
Italian Ktruscans, whom, on the strength of a 
local tradition,. Herodotus places in Lydia in the 
ante-historical times. Strabo brings forward sev- 
eral facts to show that, in the early ages, ‘Thra- 
cians existed ou the Asiatic as well as the Euro- 

n shore; but this circumstance furnishes very 
little help towards the identification referred to. 





a © Qo the Biblical names of thorn and thistle, 
see Dietrich’s Abhandlungen fiir Semitische Wortfor- 
schuns, pp. 35-96 (Leipz. 1844). H. 
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(Herodotus, i. 94, v. 3 ff.; Thucydides, ii. 97; 
Tacitus, Annal, iv. 35; Horat. Sut. i. 6.) 


J. W. B. 
THRASE’AS (@pacaios: Tharseas). Fa- 
ther of Apollonius (1). 2 Mace. iii, 5. [APOL- 
LONIUs. } 
* THREAD. [Hannpicrart, 6; Lacr.] 


THREE TAVERNS (Tpeis TaBepyai: Tres 
Tuberne), a station on the Appian Koad, along 
which St. Paul travelled from Puteoli to Rome 
(Acts xxviii. 15). ‘The distances, reckoning south- 
ward from Rome, are given as follows in the Anto- 
nine /tinerary, “to Aricia, 16 miles; to Three 
Taverns, 17 miles; to Appii Forum, 10 miles; ”’ 
and, comparing this with what is observed still 
ulong the line of road, we have no ditticulty in 
coming to the conclusion that « Three ‘l'averns "’ 
was near the modern Cisterna. For details see 
the Luct. of Greek and Kum. Geog. ii. 1226 6, 
1291 4. 

Just at this point a road came in from Antium 
on the coast. This we learn from what Cicero says 
of a journey from that place to his villa at Formix 
(Att. ii. 12). There is no doubt that « Three Tay- 
erns'’ was a frequent meeting-place of travellers. 
The point of interest as regards St. Paul is that he 
met here a group of Christians who (like a previous 
group whom he had met at ApPIL FORUM) came 
from Roine to meet him in consequence of having 
heard of his arrival at PuTEOLI. A good illustra- 
tion of this kind of intercourse along the Appian 
Way is supplied by Josephus (Ané. xvii. 12, § 1) in 
his account of the journey of the pretender Herod- 
Alexander. He landed at Puteoli (Dicwarchia) to 
gain over the Jews that were there; and “ when 
the report went about him that he was coming to 
Rome, the whole multitude of the Jews that were 
there went out to meet him, ascribing it to Divine 
Providence that he had so unexpectedly escaped.” 

J. S. H. 


THRESHING. [AGRICULTURE, i. 43 f.] 


* THRESHING - FLOOR. 
TURE; Run, Book OF.] 


THRESHOLD. 1. (Seé Gate.) 2. Of 
the two words so rendered in A. V., one, muph- 
(din,2 seems to mean sometimes, as the Targum 
explains it, a projecting beam or corbel, at a higher 
point than the threshuld properly so called (Ez. 
ix. J, x. 4, 18). 


THRESHOLDS, THE (SBONTT : dy rE 
cuvayayeiv: vestibula). This word, ha- Asuppi, 
appears to be inaccurately rendered in Neh. xii. 
25, though ita real force has perhaps not yet been 


discovered. The “ house of the Asuppim” (J1*2 


DXSONTT), or simply “the Asuppim,” is men- 
tioned in 1 Chr. xxvi. 15, 17, as a part, probably a 

gate, of the inclosure of the « House of Jehovah,” 
i. e. the ‘Tabernacle, as established by David — ap- 
parently at its S.W.corner. The allusion in Neb, 
xii. 20 is undoubtedly to the same place, as is 
shown not only by the identity of the name, but 
by the reference to David (ver. 24; compare 1 Chr. 
xxv. 1). Asuppim is derived from a root signifying 


[AGRICUL- 


a FISD: aidpiov: timen (see Ges. p. 1141). 
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‘to gather '’ (Gesenius, Thes. p. 131), and in the 
absence of any indication of what the ‘ house of 
the Asuppim "’ was, it is variously explained by the 
lexicographers as a store-chamber (Gesenius), or a 
place of assembly (Kirst, Bertheau). The LXX. 
in 1 Chr. xxvi. have olxos 'Ecepely: Vulg. dumus 
senivrum conciium. On the other hand the Tar- 


gum renders the word by ANY, “g lintel,” as if 
deriving it from F\O. G. 


THRONE (NOD), The Hebrew term cissé 
applies to any elevated seat occupied by a person 
in authority, whether a high-priest (1 Sam. i. 9), a 
judge (Ps. cxxii. 5), or a military chief (Jer. i. 15). 
The use of a chair in a country where the usual 
postures were squatting and reclining, was all times 

ed as a symbol of dignity (2 K. iv. 10; Prov. 
ix. 14). In order to specify a throne in our sense 
of the term, it was necessary to add to cissé the 
notion of royalty: hence the frequent occurrence of 
such expressions as ‘“ the throne of the kingdom 





Assyrian throne or chair of state (Layard, Nineveh, il. 
801). 


(Deut. xvii. 18; 1 K. i. 46; 2 Chr. vii. 18). The 
characteristic feature in the royal throne was its 
elevation: Solomon's throne was approached by six 
steps (1 K. x. 19; 2 Chr. ix. 18); and Jehovah's 
throne is described as “ high and lifted up” (Is. vi. 
1). The materials and workmanship were costly : 
that of Solomon is described as a “throne of ivory’ 
(t. e. inlaid with ivory), and overlaid with pure 
gold in all parts except where the ivory was appar- 
ent. It was furnished with arms or “ stays,” after 
the manner of the Assyrian chair of state depicted 
above. The steps were also lined with pairs of 
lions, the number of them being perhaps designed 
to correspond with that of the tribes of Israel. 
As to the form of the chair, we are only informed 
in 1 K. x. 19, that “the top was round behind” 
(apparently meaning either that the back was 
rounded off at the top, or that there was a cir- 
cular canopy over it): in lieu of this particular we 
are told in 2 Chr. ix. 18 that “there was a footstool 
of gold, fastened to the throne,’ but the verbal 
agreement of the descriptions in other respects leads 
to the presumption that this variation arises out of 
a corrupted text (Thenius, Comm. in 1 K. i. c.), a 
presumption which is favored by the fact that the 


THUNDER 


terms WAP and the Hopbal form CNM SD 
occur nowhere else. The king sat on his throne on 
state occasions, as when granting audiences (1 K. 
ii. 19, xxii. 10; Esth. v. 1), receiving homage (2 
K. xi. 19), or administering justice (Prov. xx. 8). 
At such times he appeared in his royal robes (1 K. 
xxii. 10; Jon. iii. 6; Acts xii. 21). The throne 
was the symbol of supreme power and dignity (Gen. 
xli. 40), and hence was attributed to Jebovah both 
in respect to his heavenly abode (Ps. xi. 4, ciii. 19; 
Is. Ixvi. 1: Acts vii. 49; Kev. iv. 2), or to bis earthly 
alode at Jerusalem (Jer. ini. 17), aud more particu- 
larly in the Temple (Jer. xvii. 12; Ez. xiii. 7). 
Similarly ‘‘ to sit upon the throne " implied the ex- 
ercise of regal power (Deut. xvii. 18; 1 K. xvi. 11; 
2 K. x. 30; Esth. i. 2), and * to sit upon the throne 
of another person,’’ succession to the royal dignity 
(1 K. 13). In Neh. iii. 7, the term cissé is applied 
to the official residence of the governor, which ap- 
pears to have been either on or near to the city 
wall. W. L. B. 


THUMMIM. [Unim anp Thumn1™.] 


THUNDER (©Y7). Ina physical point of 
view, the most noticeable feature in connection with 
thunder is the extrenie rarity of its occurrence dur- 
ing the summer nonths in Palestine and the adja- 
cent countries. Irom the middle of April to the 
middle of Septeniber it is hardly ever heard. Kob- 
inson, indeed, meitions an instance of thunder in 
the early part of May (Researches, i. 430), and 
Russell in July (Aleppo, ii. 289), but in each case 
it is stated to be a most unusual event. Hence it 
wus selected by Samuel as a striking expression of 
the Divine displeasure towards the Israelites: ls 
it not wheat harvest to-day? I will call upon the 
Lord, and he sball send thunder and rain *’ (1 Sam. 
xii. 17). Kain in harvest was deemed as extraor- 
dinary as snow in summer (Prov. xxvi. 1), and Je- 
rome asserts that he had never witnessed it in the 
latter part of June or in July (Cumm. on Am. iv. 
7): the same observations apply equally to thunder, 
which is rarely unaccompanied with rain (Kuseeil, 
i. 72, ii. 285). In the imaginative philoeophy of 
the Hebrews, thunder was regarded as the voice of 
Jehovah (Job xxxvii. 2, 4, 5, xl. 9; Ps. xviii. 13, 
xxix. 3-Y¥; Is. xxx. 30, 31), who dwelt behind the 
thunder-cloud (I's. Ixxxi. 7). Hence thunder is 
occasionally described in the Hebrew by the term 
** voices '’ (Kex. ix. 23, 28; 1 Sam. xii. 17). Hence 
the people in the Gospel supposed that the voice of 
the Lord was the sound of thunder (John xii. 29). 
Thunder was, to the mind of the Jew, the symbol 
of Divine power (1's. xxix. 3, dc.), and vengeance 
(1 Sam. ii. 10; 2 Sam. xhii. 14; Ps. lxxvii. 18: Is. 
xxix. 6; Rev. viii. 5). It was either the sign or 
the instrument of his wrath on numerous occasions, 
as during the plague of hail in Egypt (Ex. ix. 23, 
28), at the promulgation of the Law (Ex. xix. 16), 
at the discomfiture of the Philistines (1 Sam. vii. 
10), and when the Israelites demanded a king (1 
Sam. xii. 17). Theterm thunder was transferred 
to the war-shout of a military leader (Job xxxix. 
25), and hence Jehovah is described as + causing 
his voice to be heard’ in the battle (Is. xxx. 30). 
It is also used asa superlative expression in Job 
xxvi. 14, where the “ thunder of his power ”’ is con- 
trasted with the “ little portion,” or rather the gen- 
tle whisper that can be heard. In Job xxxix. 19, 
‘‘ thunder "isa mistranslation fur “a flowing nane.” 

W.LB 
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THYATIRA (Oudreipa, rd: civitas Thyati-| about, when Thyatira was founded. Two of these, 
renorum). A city on the Lycus, founded by Seleu-| the inhabitants of which are termed Aven? and 
cus Nicator. It was one of the many Macedonian | Nagdemi, are noticed in an inscription of the Ro- 
colonies established in Asia Minor, in the sequel of} man times. The resources of the neighboring re- 
the destruction of the Persian empire by Alexan- | gion may be inferred, both from the name Euhippia 
der. It lay to the left of the road from Pergamus and from the magnitude of the booty which was 
to Sardis, on the southern incline of the water-shed | carried off in a foray conducted jointly by Eumenes 
which separates the valley of the Caius (Bakyrt-| of Pergamus and a force detached by the Roman 
chat) from that of the Hermus, on the very con-| admiral from Cane, during the war against Anti- 
fines of Mysia and Ionia. so as to be sometimes | ochus. During the campaign of B. c. 190, Thy- 
reckoued within the one, and sometimes within the | atira formed the base of the king's operations; and 
other. In earlier times it had borne the names of| after his defeat, which took place only a few 
Pelopia, Semiramis, and Euhippia. At the com-| miles to the south of the city, it submitted, at the 
mencement of the Christian era, the Macedonian | same time with its neighbor Magnesia-on-Sipylus, 
element so preponderated as to give a distinctive , to the Romans, and was included in the territory 
character to the population ; and Strabo simply calls made over by them to their ally the Pergamene 


ita Macedonian colony. The original inhabitants | sovereign. 


had probably been distributed in hamlets round 
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Thyatira scarcely appears in history; and of the 
various inscriptions which have been found on the 
site, now called Ak Hissar, not one unequivocally 
belongs to earlier times than those of the Roman 
empire. The prosperity of the city seems to have 
received a new impulse under Vespasian, whose ac- 
quaintance with the East, previously to mounting 
the imperial throne, may have directed his atten- 
tion to the development of the resources of the 
Asiatic cities. A bilingual inscription, in Greek 
and Latin, belonging to the latter part of his reign, 
shows him to have restored the roads in the domain 
of Thyatira. From others, between this time and 
that of Caracalla, there is evidence of the existence 
of many corporate guilds in the city. Bakers, pot- 
ters, tanners, weavers, robemakers, and dyers (0: 
Bageis) are specially mentioned. Of these last 
there is a notice in no less than three inscriptions, 
so that dveing apparently formed an important part 
of the industrial activity of Thyatira, as it did of 
that of Colosse and [aodicea. With this guild 
_ there can be no ae ne Lydia, the seller of pur- 





ple stuffs (woppupdmmwaAts), from whom St. Paul 
met with so favorable a reception at Philippi (Acts 
xvi. 14), was connected. 

The principal deity of the city was Apollo, wor- 
shipped as the sun-god under the surname Tyrim- 
nas. He was no doubt introduced by the Mace- 
donian colonists, for the name is Macedonian. One 
of the three mythical kings of Macedonia, whom the 
genealogists placed before Perdiccas — the first of 
the Temenide that Herodotus and Thucydides ree- 
ognize — is so called; the other two being Caranus 
and Cenus, manifestly impersonations of the chief 
and the tribe. The inscriptions of Thyatira give 
Tyrimnas the titles of wpéwoAis and axpordtwp 
Geds; and a special priesthood was attached to his 
service. A priestess of Artemis is also mentioned, 
probably the administratrix of a cult derived from 
the earlier times of the city, and similar in its 
nature to that of the Ephesian Artemis. Another 
superstition, of an extremely curious nature, which 
existed at Thyatira, seems to have been brought 
thither by some of the corrupted Jews of the dis- 
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persed tribes. A fane stood outside the walls, 
dedicated to Saméatha —the name of the sibyl 
who is sometimes called Chaldean, sometimes Jew- 
ish, sometimes Persian — in the midst of an in- 
closure designated “the Chaldzan's court” (Tov 
XaA8alov weplBodos). This seems to lend an 
illustration to the obscure passage in Rev. ii. 20, 
21, which Grotius interprets of the wife of the 
lishop. The drawback against the commendation 
bestowed upon the angel of the Thyatiran church 
is that he tolerates “that woman, that Jezebel, 
who, professing herself to be a prophetess, teaches 
and deludes my servants into committing fornica- 
tion and eating things offered to idols.’ ‘Time, 
however, is given her to repent; and this seems to 
imply a form of religion which had become con- 
demnable from the admixture of foreign alloy, 
rather than one idulatrons ab initio. Now there 
is evidetice to show that in Thyatira there was a 
great amalgamation of races. [atin inscriptions 
are frequent, indicating a considerable influx of 
Italian immigrants; and in some Greek inscriptions 
many Latin words are introduced. Latin and 
Greek names, too, are found accumulated on the 


same individuals, — such as Titus Antonius Alfenus | , 


Arignotus, and Julia Severina Stratonicis. But 
amalgamation of different races, in pagan nations, 
always went together with a syncretism of different 
religions, every relation of life having its religious 
sanction. If the sibyl Sambatha was really a 
Jewess, lending her aid to this proceeding. and not 
discountenanced by the authorities of the Judso- 
Christian church at Thyatira, both the censure and 
its qualification become easy of explanation. 

It seems also not improbable that the imagery 
of the description in Rev. ii. 18, 6 Exwy robs 
SpOadpobs abrou as pAdya wupds, wal oi wddes 
avrov Suoros xadKoA:Bdvy, may have been sug- 
gested by the current payan representations of the 
tutelary deity of the city. See a parallel case at 
Smyrma. [SMYRNA.} 

Besides the cults which have been mentioned, 
there is evidence of a deification of Rome, of Ha- 
drian, and of the imperial family. Games were 
celebrated in honor of Tyrininas, of Hercules, and 
of the reigning emperor. On the coins before the 
imperial times, the heads of Bacchus, of Athené, 
and of Cybele, are also found: but the inscriptions 
only indicate a cult of the last of these. 

(Strabo, xiii. c. 4; Pliny, WN. v. 381; Liv. 
xxxvii. 8, 21, 44; Polybius, xvi. 1, xxxii. 25; Steph- 
anus Byzant. sub v. @udreipa; Boeckh, /nscript. 
Grec. Thyatir., especially Nos. 3484-3499 ; Suidas, 
t. ZauBhOn: lian, Var. Hist. xii. 35; Clinton, 
F. H. ii. 221; Hoffmann, Grtechenland, ii. 1714.) 

J. W. B. 

THYINE WOOD (évAov @divov: lignum 
thyinum) occurs once only, namely, in Rev. xviii. 
12, where the margin has “sweet '' (wood). It is 
mentioned as one of the valuable articles of com- 
merce that should be found no more in Babylon 
(lkome), whose fall is here predicted by St. John. 
There can be little doubt that the wood here spoken 
of is that of the Thuya articulata, Desfont., the 
Calltris quadrivalvis of present botanists. This 
tree was much prized by the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, on account of the beauty of its wood for 
various ornamental purposes. It is the @vela of 
Theophrastus (Hist. Plant. iii. 4, §§ 2, 6); the 
Qvivoy FvAov of Dioscorides (i. 21). By the Ro- 
mans the tree was called cili-us, the wood citrum. 
It is a native of Barbary, and grows to the height 
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of 15 to 25 feet. Pliny (//. N. xiii. 15) says that 
the citrus is found abundantly in Mauritania. THe 
speaks of a mania amongst his countrymen for 
tables made of its wood; and tells us that when 
the Roman ladies were upbraided by their husbands 
for their extravagance in pearls, they retorted upon 
them their excessive fondness for tables made of 
this wood. Fabulous prices were given for tables 
and other ornamental furniture made of citrus wood 
(see Pliny, .c.). The Greek and Roman writers 
frequently allude to this wood. See a number of 
references in Celsius, Hterod. ii. 25. The roof of 
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Thuya articulata. 


the mosque at Cordova, built in the 9th cent., is 
of “‘thyine wood *’ (Loudon’s Arboretum, iv. 2463). 
Lady Callcott says the wood is dark nut-brown, 
close grained, and very fragrant.¢ ‘The resin 
known by the name of Sandarach is the produce 
of this tree, which belongs to the cypress tribe 
( Cupressinee), of the nat. order Conifere. 

W. H. 


TIBE’RIAS (TiBepids: Tiberias), a city in 
the time of Christ, on the Sea of Galilee; first 
mentioned in the New Testanient (John vi. 1, 23, 
xxi. 1), and then by Josephus (Ant. xviii.. Bel 
Jud. ii. 9, § 1), who states that it was built by 
Herod Antipas, and war named by him in honor 
of the emperor Tiberius. It was probably a new 
town, and not a restored or enlarged one merely; 
for “ Rakkath '° (Josh. xix. 35), which is said in 
the Talmud to have occupied the same position, 
lay in the tribe of Naphtali (if we insist on the 
boundaries as indicated by the clearest passages), 
whereas Tiberias appears to have been within the 
limits of Zebulun (Matt. iv. 13). See Winer, 
Reali. ii. 619. The same remark may be made 
respecting Jerome’s statement, that Tiberias suc- 
ceeded to the place of the earlier Chinnereth (Oso- 
masticon, sub voce); for this latter town, as may 





a “Jt is highly balsamic and odoriferous. the resin, 
no doubt, preventing the ravages of Ineects as well as 
the influence of the air’? (Loudon’s Ard. 1. c.). 
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he argued from the name itself, must have been 
further north than the site of ‘Tiberias. The 
tenacity with which its Roman name has «adhered 
to the spot (see infra) indicates the same fact; for, 
generally speaking, foreign names in the [ast ap- 
plied to towns previously known under names de- 
rived from the native dialect, as ¢. g. Epiphania for 
Hammath (Josh. xix. 35), Palmyra for Tadmor 
(2 Chr. viii. 4), Ptolemais for Akko (Acts xxi. 7), 
lost their foothold as soon as the foreign power 
passed away which had imposed them, and gave 
place again to the original appellations. Tiberias 
was the capital of Galilee from the time of its 
origin until the reign of Herod Agrippa II., who 
changed the seat of power back again to Sepphoris, 
where it had been before the founding of the new 
city. Many of the inhabitants were Greeks and 
Romans, and foreign customs prevailed there to 
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Tiberias, had passed most of his early life in Italy, 
and had brought with him thence a taste for the 
amusements and magnificent buildings, with which 
he had been familiar in that country. He built a 
stadium there, like that in which the Roman youth 
trained themselves for feats of rivalry and war. 
He erected a palace, which he adorned with figures 
of animals, ‘ contrary,’’ as Josephus says (Wel. §§ 
12, 13, 64), “to the law of our countrymen.”’ 
The place was so much the less attractive to the 
Jews, because, as the same authority states (Ant. 
xviii. 2, § 3), it stood on the site of an ancient 
burial-ground, and was viewed, therefore, by the 
more scrupulous among them almost as a polluted 
and forbidden locality. Coins of the city of Tibe- 
rias are still extant, which are referred fo the times 
of Tiberias, Trajan, and Hadrian. 

The ancient name has survived in that of the 


such an extent as to give offense to the stricter| modern Jiibarieh, which occupies unquestionably 
Jews. [HEROpIANS.] Herod, the founder of | the sine site, except that it is confined to nar- 











‘town and Lake of Tiberias from the Southwest. 


rower limits than those of the original city. Near. northern and southern end of the Sea of Galilee. 
Tibarieh, about a mile further south along the There is a margin or strip of land there between 
shore are the celebrated warm baths, which the | the water and the steep hills (which elsewhere in 
Roman naturalists (Plin. Hist. Nat. v.15) reck-, that quarter come down so boldly to the edge of 
oned among the greatest known curiosities of the | the lake), about two miles long and a quarter of a 
world. [HamMatTH.] The intermediate space be-| mile broad. ‘The tract in question is somewhat 
tween these baths and the town abounds with the | undulating, but approximates to the character of a 
traces of ruins, such as the foundations of walls, | plain. Jubarieh, the modern town, occupies the 


heaps of stone, blocks of granite, and the like; 
and it cannot be doubted, therefore, that the an- 
cient Tiberias occupied also this ground, and was 
much more extensive than its modern successor. 
From such indications, and from the explicit testi- 
mony of Josephus, who says (Ant. xviii. 2, § 3) 
that Tiberias was near Ammaus (’Aupaois), or the 
Warm Baths, there can be no uncertainty respect- 
ing the identification of the site of this important 
city. It stood anciently as now, on the western 
shore, about two thirds of the way between the 





a @ Mr. MacGregor, who was ten days in his boat 
on the take of Galilee, reports an interesting discovery 
on the sea-side of the town of Tiberias. He observed 
a long wall of stones, just above the surface of the 
water, 300 or 400 yards in extent, three courses of them 
out of the water at one end, and ouly two of them at 


‘art. above). 


northern end of this parallelogram, and the Warm 
Baths the southern extremity; so that the more 
extended city of the Roman aye must have covered 
all, or nearly all of the peculiar ground whose 
limits are thus clearly defined. (See Robinson's 
Bibl. Res. ii. 380; and Porter's Handbvok, ii. 421.) 
The present TJibarieh has a rectangular form, is 
guarded by a strong wall on the land side, but is 
left entirely open towards the sea.2 A few palm- 
trees still remain as witnesses of the luxuriant 
vegetation which once adorned this garden of the 


the other. It was evident that it had ‘all bodily 
sunk; the whole town of Tiberias had lowered to- 
wards the south.” He ascribes this sinking to the 
great earthquake which took plare in 1837 (see the 
See Report of the Palestine Exploration 


Fund, ch. fii. p. 101 f H. 
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Promised Land, but they are greatly inferior in 
size and beauty to those seen in Egypt. The 
Oleander grows here profusely, almost rivaling that 
flower so much admired as found on the neighbor- 
ing plain of Gennesaret. ‘The people, as of old, 
draw their subsistence in part from the adjacent 
lake. ‘The spectator from his position here com- 
mands a view of almost the entire expanse of the 
sea, except the southern part, which is cut off by 
a slight projection of the coast. The precipices 
on the opposite side appear almost to overhang the 
water, but on being approached are found to stand 
back at some distance, so as to allow travellers to 
pass between them and the water. ‘The lofty Her- 
mon, the modern Jebel esh-Sheikh, with its glisten- 
ing snow-heaps, forms a conspicuous object of the 
landscape in the northeast. Many rock-tombs ex- 
ist in the sides of the hills, behind the town, some 
of them no doubt of great antiquity, and = con- 
structed in the best style of such monuments. The 
climate here in the warm season is very hot and 
unhealthy; but most of the tropical fruits, as in 
other parts of the valley of the Jordan, become 
ripe very early, and, with industry, might be culti- 
vated in great abundance and perfection. ‘The 
article on GENNESARET [vol. i. p. 895] should be 
read in this connection, since it is the relation of 
Tiberias to the surrounding region and the lake, 
which gave to it its chief importance in the first 
Christian age. The place is four and a half hours 
from Nazareth, one hour from Mejdel, probably 
the ancient Magdala, and thirteen hours, by the 
shortest route, from Bands or Cresarea Philippi. 

It is remarkable that the Gospels give us no 
information that the Saviour, who spent so much 
of his public life in Gialilee, ever visited Tiberias. 
The surer meaning of the expression, “He went 
away bevond the sea of Galilee of Tiberias"? in 
John vi. 1 (wépay ris Saddoans THs TadtAalas 
THs TiBepiadus), is not that Jesua embarked from 
Tiberias, but, as Meyer remarks, that He crossed 
from the west side of the Gudlean sea of Tiberias 
to the opposite side. A reason has been assigned 
for this singular fact, which may or may not ac- 
count for it... As Herod, the murderer of John the 
Baptist, resided most of the time in this city, the 
Saviour may have kept purposely away from it, on 
account of the sanguinary and artful (Luke xiii. 
32) character of that ruler. It is certain, from 
Luke xxiii. 8, that though Herod had beard of the 
fame of Christ, he never saw Him in person until 
they met at Jerusalem, and never witnessed any of 
his miracles. It is possible that the character of 
the place. so much like that of a Roman colony, 
may have been a reason why Hie who was sent to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel, performed so 
little labor in its vicinity. The head of the lake, 
and especially the plain of Gennesaret, where the 
population was more dense and go thoroughly Jew- 
ish, formed the central point of his Galilean min- 
istry. The feast of Herod and his courtiers, before 
whom the daughter of Herudias danced, and in 
fultillment of the tetrarch’s rash oath demanded 
the head of the dauntless reformer, was held in all 
probability at Tiberias, the capital of the province. 
If, as Josephus mentions (Ant. xviii. 5, § 2), the 
Baptist was imprisoned at the time in the castle 
of Machwrus beyond the Jordan, the order for his 
execution could have been sent thither, and the 


@ ® Probably in no place in the world is the He- 
brew spoken as a vernacular language to such an ex- 
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bloody trophy forwarded to the implacable Herodias 
at the palace where she usually resided. Gams 
(Johannes der Taufer un Gefangniss, p. 47, &e.) 
suggests that John, instead of being kept all the 
time in the same castle, may have been confined in 
different places, at different times. [MACH ekUs, 
Amer. ed.] The three passages already referred 
to are the only ones in the New Testament which 
mention Tiberias by name, namely, John vi. 1, 
and xxi. 1 (in both instances designating the lake 
on which the town was sitnated), and John vi. 
23, where boats are said to have come from 
Tiberias near to the place at which Jesus had 
supplied miraculously the wants of the multitude. 
Thus the lake in the time of Christ, among its 
other appellations, bore also that of the principal 
city in the neighborhood; and in like manner, 
at the present day, Bahr Tibarieh, * Sea of Ti- 
harieh,”’ is almost the only name under which: it 
is known among the inhabitants of the country. 
Tiberias has an interesting history, apart from its 
strictly Biblical associations. It bore a conspicu- 
ous part in the wars between the Jews and the Ko- 
mans. The Sanhedrin, subsequently to the fall of 
Jerusalem, after a temporary sojourn at Jamnia and 
Sepphoris, became fixed there about the middle of 
the 2dcentury. Celebrated schools of Jewish learn- 
ing flourished there through a succession of several 
centuries. ‘The Mishna was compiled at this place 
by the great Rabbi Judah Hakkodesh (A. Dp. 190). 
The Masorah, or body of traditions, which trans- 
mitted the readings of the Hebrew text of the Old 
Testament, and preserved by means of the vowel 
system the pronunciation of the Hebrew. originated 
in a great measure at Tiberias. The place passed, 
under Constantine, into the power of the Christians: 
and during the period of the Crusades was lust and 
won repeatedly by the different combatants. Since 
that time it has been possessed successively by ]’er- 
sians, Arabs, and Turks; and contains now, under 
the Turkish rule, a mixed population of Mobam- 
medans, Jews, and Christians, variously estimated 
at from two to four thousand. ‘The Jews consti- 
tute, perhaps, one fourth of the entire number. 
They regard Tiberias as one of the four holy places 
(Jerusalem, Hebron, Safed, are the others), in 
which, as they say, prayer must be offered without 
ceasing, or the world would fall back instantly into 
chaos. Ore of their singular opinions is tliat the 
Messiah when He appears will emerge from the 
waters of the lake, and, landing at Tiberias, proceed 
to Sated, and there establish his throne on the 
highest sumnnit in Galilee. In addition to the 
language of the particular country, as Poland, Ger- 
many, Spain, from which they or their families em- 
igrated, most of the Jews here speak also the Rab- 
binic Hebrew, and modern Arabic. They occupy 
a quarter in the middle of the town, adjacent to the 
lake; just north of which, near the shore, is a 
Latin convent and church, occupied by a solitary 
Italian monk. ‘Tiberias suffered terribly from the 
great earthquake in 18-37, aud has not vet recovered 
by any means from the effects of that disaster. In 
1852, the writer of this article (later travellers 
report but little improvement) rode into the city 
over the dilapidated walls; in other parts of them 
vot overthrown, rents were visible from top to 
bottom, and some of the towers louked as if they 
had been shattered by battering-rams. It is sup- 


tent as at Tiberias. (See Tobler, Denkblatter aus Jeru- 
salem, p 24.) H. 
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posed that at least seven hundred of the inhabit-| three years. The ancient writers who supply must 
ants were destroyed at that time. This earthquake} of our knowledge respecting him are Suetonius, 
was severe and destructive in other parts of Cialilee. | Tacitus (who describes his character as one of 
It was a similar calamity no doubt, such as had | studied dissimulation and hypoc- 

left a strong impression on the minds of the peuple, | risy from the beginning), Anand, 
to which Amos refers, at the beginning of his|i.-vi.; Vell. Patere. L. ii. 4, 
prophecy, as forming a well-known epoch frum | &c.; and Dion Cass. xlvi.-xlviii. /! 

which other events were reckoned. There is a) The article in the Dict. of Gr. tah : 
place of interment near Tiberias, in which a distin-}and Rom. Biog. (vol. iii. pp. Qa 

guished Nabbi is said to be buried with 14,000 of | 1117-1127) furnishes a copious ~~ , 

his disciples around him. ‘The grave of the Ara- | outline of the principal events in 

bian philosopher Lokman, as Burckhardt states, | his life, and holds him up in his 

was pointed out here in the 14th century. Rau- | true light as deserving the scorn and abhorrence 
mer's Pukistina (p. 125) mentions some of the! of men. For an extended sketch of the character 
foregoing facts, and others of a kindred nature. j and administration of Tiberius, the reader is referred 
to Merivale’s History of the Romans, iv. 170 ff., and 







Coin of Tiberius. 


The later fortunes of the plice are sketched sume- 
what at lenyth in Dr. Robinson's Biblical Re-|y. 1 ff (N. Y., 1865). It is claimed for Tiberius 
searches, ili. 207-274 (ed. 1841). It is unnecessary | that the Jews in Palestine suffered much less during 
to specify other works, as ‘Tiberias lies in the ordi- ; his reign from the vielence and rapacity of the Ro- 
nary route of travellers in the East, and will be | man governors, than during the reign of other em- 
found noticed more or less fully in most of the! perors. He changed the rulers there only twice, 
books of any completeness in this department of; alleging that «the governor who anticipates but a 
authorship. short harvest, makes the most of his term, and ex- 
Professor Stanley, in his Notices of some Local- | torts as much as he is able in the shortest possible 
ilies, etc. (p. 193), has added a few charming | period (Milman's Hist. of the Jews, ii. 120). 
touches to the admirable description already viven) ~The city of TipeRtas took its name from this 
in his Sin. and Pal, (368-82). H. B. H. emperor. It will be seen that the Saviour’s public 


TIBE’RIAS, THE SEA OF (4 6d \aana life, and some of the introductory events of the 


ris TiBepiddos: mare Tiberiudis). This term is apostolic age, must have fallen within the limits of 
fuund only in John xxi. 1, the other passage in his oe ne memorable eerie 
waich it occurs in the A. V. (#ed. vi. 1) being, if pacts (tie ra et) deel ahead She omen of 
the original is accurately rendered, «the sea of the Christian sect, places the crucifixion of the Re- 
Galilee “of ‘Viberias."” St. Jolin probably uses the deemer under Tiberius: “ Ervo abolendo rumori 
name as more tamiliar to non-residents in Palestine | (that of his havin - ae fre to nome) Nero suldidit 
than the indigenous name of the “sea of Galilee,” | Te eb Quasitssims paonis BHF eI qnios per facile 
or “sea of Gennesaret.”” actuated no doubt by the | '°%8 vulyus Christianos appellabat. Auctor nom- 
game motive which has induced him so constantly |!" 9"8 Christus Tiberio imperitante per procura- 


go fs 3 ~ ee 

to translate the Hebrew names and terms which tba eee Gai ene aa oi a 
ses (such as Rabbi, Rabboni, Messias, Cephas, | |... : ee bi ota 

ne Mace (sie nes Peete Doel bee bility to the last year, or last but one of this reign. 


Fa ere ob ihe sa In Luke ii. 1, he is termed Tiberius Cesar; John 
- , the [aptist. it is there said, began his ministry in 
TIBE’RIUS (TiBépios: in full, Tiberius Clau-! the psteenth year of his reign (jyeuovia). ‘This 
dius Nero), the second Roman emperor, successor | chronological notation is an huportant one in deter- 
of Auvustus, who besin to reign A, D. 14, and! mining the year of Christ's birth and entrance on 
reigned until A. D. 37. He was the son of Tibe- | his public work [Jesus Crist, vol. ii. p. 1583). 
rius Claudius Nero and Livia, and hence a stepson) Augustus adinitted Tiberius to a share in the em- 
of Augustus. He was born at Rome on the 16th) pire two or three years before his own death; and 
of November, B.C. 45. He became emperor in his it ig a question, therefore, whether the fifteenth 
fifty-fitth year, after having distinguished himself as ‘year of which Luke speaks, should be reckoned from 
a commander in various wars, and having evineed ; the time of the copartnership, or from that when 
talents of a high order as an orator, and an admin- | Tiberius becan to reign alone. The former is the 
istrator of civil atiairs. His niuitary exploits and computation more generally adopted ; but the data 
those of Drusus, his brother, were sung by Horace! which relate to this point in the chronology of the 
(Carm. iv. 4, 14). He even gained the reputation | Saviour’s life, may be reconciled easily with the one 
of possessing the sterner virtues of the Roman char-| view or the other. Some discussion, more or less 
acter, and was regarded ag entirely worthy of the | extended, in reference to this inquiry will be found 
imperial honors to which his birth and supposed jin Kratit's ( hronologie, p. 66; Sepp'’s Leben Christ, 
personal merits at length opened the way. Yet on (j. 1, &e.; Friedlieb's Leben Jesu Christi, p. 47, &e.; 
being raised to the supreme power, he suddenly | Kbrard’s Avritih, p. 184; Tischendorf's Synopsis, 
became, or showed himself to be, a very ditterent | xvi.; Greswell's Dissertations, 1. 334: Robinson's 
man. His subsequent life was one of inactivity, Harmony of the Gospels, p. 181; Ellicott’s Life 
sloth, and seli-indulgence. He was despotic in his of Christ, p. 106, note, Amer. ed. ; Andrews's 
government, cruel and vindictive in his disposition. Life of vur Lord, p. 24 ff; and Wieseler's Bei- 
He gave up the affairs of the state to the vilest | trage cur richtigen Wirdigung der brangelien 
favorites, while he himself wallowed in’ the very, (1869), p. 177 ff. H. Bb. H. 
kennel of all that was low and debasing. The only 
palliation of his monstrous crimes and vices which | TIB’/HATH (FIQO [extensive, level, Fiirst]: 
can be offered is, that his discust of life, occasioned , MaraBe@: Vat. FA. MetaBnyas, Alex. Mare- 
by his early domestic troubles, may have driven him ' B@:] Thebath), a city of Hadadezer, king of Zo- 
at last to despair and insanity. ‘Tiberius died at | bah (1 Chr. xviii. 8), which in 2 Sam. viii. 8 is- 
the age of seventy-eight, after a reign of tweuty- {called Betah, probably by an accidental transposi- 
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tion of the first two letters. Its exact position is 
unknown, but if Aram-Zobah is the country be- 
tween the Euphrates and Colesyria [see Syria], 
we niust look for Tibhath on the eastern skirts of 
the Anti-Libanus, or of its continuation, the Jebel 
Shahshabu and the Jebel Richa. G. R. 


TIB’NI QODDA [intelligent, Fiirst]: Capri 
[Vat. -ve:]: Thebni). After Zimri had burnt 
himself in his palace, there was a division in the 
northern kingdom, half of the people following 
Tibni the son of Ginath, and half following Omri 
(1 K. xvi. 21, 22). Omri was the choice of the 
army. ‘Tibni was probably put forward by the 
people of Tirzah, which was then besiezed by Omri 
and his host. ‘The struggle between the contend- 
ing factions lasted four years (comp. 1 K. xvi. 15, 
23): but the only record of it is given in the few 
words of the historian: “ The people that followed 
Omri prevailed against the people that followed 
Tibni the son of Ginath: so Tibni died, and Omri 
reigned.” ‘The LXX. add that Tibni was bravely 
seconded hy his brother Joram, for they tell us, in 
a clause which Ewald pronounces to be undoubt- 
edly yenuine, “and Thamni and Joram his brother 
died at that time; and Ambri reigned after Tham- 
ni.” W. A. W. 

TVDAL OvIn [splendor, renown, Fiirst): 
@apydaA: [Alex. @arya, @aryad:] Thadal) is 
mentioned only in Gen. xiv. 1,9. He there ap- 
pears among the kings confederated with, and sub- 
ordinate to, Chedorlaomer, the sovereign of Elam, 
who leads two expeditions from the country about 
the mouth of the Tigris into Syria. The name, 
Tidal, is certainly an incorrect representation of the 
original. If the present Hebrew text is accepted, 
the king was called 7hid'al; while, if the Septua- 
gint more nearly represents the orivinal,7 his name 
was Thargal, or perhaps Thurgal. This last ren- 
dering is probably to be preferred, as the name is 
then a significant one in the early Hamitie dialect 
of the lower Tigris and Euphrates country — Thur- 
gel being “the great chief’ — Bacirebs b néyas 
(naga wazarka) of the Persians. ‘Thargal is 


called “ king of nations" (BY32 7), by which 
it is reasonable to understand that he was a chief 
over variuus nomadic tribes to whom no special 
tract of country could be assigned, since at difter- 
ent times of the year they inhabited different portions 
of Lower Mesopotamia. his is the case with the 
Arabs of these parts at the present day. Tharyal, 


however, should from his name have been a Tura- 
nian. G. R. 


TIG'LATH-PILE'SER (TONDE"AYAn 
[see below]: @adryadpeAdAacdp; [Vat. also Ad-yae- 
pedAagap, Oadryadrdeddagap: Alex AyAaé $ad- 
Aacap:] Thegluth-Phalasur). In 1 Chr. v.26, 
and again in 2 Chr. xxviii. 20, the name of this 
king is written sp29a-madn, “ Tilgath-pilne- 
ser: '’ but in this form there is a double corruption. 
The native word reads as Jigulti-yul-tsira, for 





@ The LXX. evidently read bysn for byt, 


and therefore wrote @apyaA, representing the Y by a 
y: The Alex. Codex, however, hans @AATA, which 
originally was doubtless @AATA, agreeing so far with 
the present Hebrew text. 

b> © A more accurate translation of Is. ix. 1. and 
wore in hurmony with the context is: “ He lightly 
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which the Tiglath-pil-eser of 2 Kings is a fair 
equivalent. ‘The signification of the name is sume- 
what doubtful. M. Oppert renders it, ** Adoratio 
[sit] filio Zodiaci,” and explains “the son of the 
Zodiac '’ as Nin, or Hercules (Lapedition Scien 
tyfique en Mesopoatamie, ii. $52). 

Tiglath-Pileser is the second Assyrian king men- 
tioned in Scripture as having come into contact 
with the Israelites. He attacked Samaria in the 
reign of Pekah, on what ground we are not told, 
but probably because Pekah withheld his tribute, 
and, having entered his territories, “ took Ijon, and 
Abel-beth-maachah, and Janoah, and Kedesh, and 
Hazor, and Gilead, and Galilee, and all the land of 
Naphtali, and carried them captive to Assyria" 
(2 K. xv. 29): thus © lightly aticting the land 
of Zebulun and the land of Naphtali’? (Is. ix. 1) 
the most northern, and so the most exposed portion 
of the country. The date of this invasion cannot 
at present be fixed; but it was, apparently, many 
years afterwards that Tiglath-Pileser made a second 
expedition into these parts, which had more im- 
portant results than his former one. It appears 
that, after the date of his first expedition, a close 
league was formed between Rezin, king of Syria, 
and Pekah, having for its apecial object the humil- 
iation of Judmea, and intended to further generally 
the interests of the two allies. At first great suc- 
cesses were gained by Pekah and his confederate 
(2 K. xv. 387; 2 Chr. xxviii. 6-8); but, on their 
proceeding to attack Jerusalem itself, and to threaten 
Ahaz, who was then king, with deposition from his 
throne, which they were about to give to a pre- 
tender, “the son of Tabeal” (Is. vii. 6), the Jewish 
monarch applied to Assvria for assistance, and T ig- 
lath-Pileser, consenting to aid him, again appeared 
at the head of an army in these revions. He first 
marched, naturally, against Damascus, which he 
took (2 K. xvi. 9), razing it (according to his own 
statement) to the ground, and killing Rezin, the 
Damascene monarch. After this, probably, he pro- 
ceeded to chastise Pekah, whose country he entered 
on the northeast, where it bordered upon * Syria 
of Damascus.” Here he overran the whole district 
to the east of Jordan, no longer “lightly afHicting "’ 
Samaria, but injuring her far “more grievously, 
hy the way of the sea, in Galilee of the Gentiles” 
(Is. ix. 1), carrying into captivity “ the Reulenites, 
the Gadites, and the half tribe of Manasseh ” (1 Chr. 
vy. 26), who had previously held this country, and 
placing them in Upper Mesopotamia from Harran 
to about Nisibis (id.) Thus the result of this 
expedition was the absorption of the kingdom of 
Damascua, and of an important portion of Samaria, 
into the Assyrian empire; and it further brought 
the kingdom of Judah into the condition of a mere 
tributary and vassal of the Assyrian monarch. 

Before returning into his own land, Tiglath- 
Pileser had an interview with Ahaz at Damascus 
(2 K. xvi. 10). Here doubtless was settled the 
amount of tribute which Judwa was to pay an- 
nually: and it may be suspected that here too it 
was explained to Ahaz by his suzerain that a cer- 
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esteemed the land of Zebulon and the land of Naphtali, 
but afterward will signally honor,” ete. In this form 
it is especially appropriate ss understood of the reai- 
dence and public ministry of Chriat in that despised 
region. Interpreters generally (nee Michaelis, Vitringa, 
| Hengstenberg, and Alexander on Is. viii. 23) recoznize 
this as the primary reference. F. G. 
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tain deference to the Assyrian gods was due on the , 
part of all tributaries, who were usually required to 
set up in their capital © the Laws of Asshur,”’ or 
“altars to the Great Gods” [see vol. i. p. 190 a]. 
The «altar’’ which Ahaz ‘saw at Damascus,” 
and of which he sent the pattern to Urijah the 
priest (2 K. xvi. 10, 11), was probably such a badge 
of subjection. 

This is all that Scripture tells us of Tiglath- 
Pileser. He appears to have succeeded Pul, and to 
have been succeeded by Shalmaneser; to have been 
contemporary with Rezin, Pekah, and Ahaz; and 
therefore to have ruled Assyria during the latter 
half of the eighth ceutury before our era. From 
his own inscriptions we learn that his reign lasted 
at least seventeen years; that, besides warring in 
Syria and Sainaria, he attacked Babylonia, Media, 
Armenia, and the independent tribes in the upper 
regions of Mesopotamia, thus, like the other great 
Assyrian monarchs, warring along the whole fron- 
tier of the empire: and finally, that he was (prob- 
ably) not a leyitimate prince, but an usurper: and 
the founder of a dynasty. This last fact is gathered 
from the circumstance that, whereas the Assyrian 
kings generally glory in their ancestry, Tiglath- 
Pileser omits all mention of his, not even recording 
hia father’s name upon his monuments. It accords 
remarkably with the statements of Berosus (in 
Euseb. Chron. Cun. i. 4) and Herodotus (i. 95), 
that about this time, t. e. in the latter half of the 
eighth century B. C., there was a change of dynasty 
in Assyria, the old family, which had ruled for 520 
(526) years, being superseded by another not long 
before the accession of Sennacherib. ‘The authority 
of these two writers, combined with the monumental 
indications, justifies us in coneluding that the 
founder of the Lower Dynasty or Empire, the first 
monarch of the New Kingdom, was the Tiglath- 
Pileser of Scripture, whose date must certainly be 
abvul this time, and whose monuments show him 
to have been a self-raised sovereign. The exact 
date of the change cannot be positively fixed; but 
it is probally inarked by the era of Nabonassar in 
Babylon, which synchronizes with B.C. 747. Ac- | 
cording to this view, Tiglath-Pileser reigned cer- 
tainly from B. C. 747 to B. Cc. 730, and possibly a 
few years longer, being succeeded by Shalmaneser 
at least as early as B.C. 725.9 [SHALMANESER. | 

The circumstances under which Tiglath-Pileser 
obtained the crown have not come down to us from 
any good authority; but there is a tradition on the 
subject which seems to deserve mention. Alexander 
Polyhistor, the friend of Sylla, who had access to 
the writings of Berusus, related that the first As- 
syrian dynasty continued from Ninua, its founder, 
to a certain Beleis (Pul), and that he was suc- 
ceeded by Beletaras, a man of low rank, a mere 
vine-dresser (guroupyés), who had the charge of 
the garlens attached to the royal palace. Belétaras, 
he said, having acquired the sovereignty in an ex- 
traordinary way, fixed it in his own family, in which 
it continued to the time of the destruction of Nin- 
eveh (F'r. Hist. Gr. iii. 210). It can scarcely be 
doubted that Belétaras here is intended to represent 
Tiglath-Pileser, Belétar being in fact another mode 
of expressing the native Pal-tsira or Pulli-tsir 
(Oppert ), which the Hebrews represented by Pileser. 
Whether there is any truth in the tradition may 


a In the Assyrian Chronological Canon, of which 
there are four copies in the British Museum, all more 
or less fragmentary, the reign of Tiglath-Pileser seems 


a a a, 
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perhaps he doubted. It bears too near a resem- 
blance to the oriental stories of Cyrus, Gyges, 
Amasis, and others, to have in itself much claim 
to our acceptance. On the other hand, it har- 
monizes with the remarkable fact — unparalleled in 
the rest of the Assyrian records —that Tiglath- 
Pileser ig absolutely silent on the subject of his 
ancestry, neither mentioning his father’s name, nor 
making any allusion whatever to his birth, descent, 
or parentave. 

Tiglath-Vileser’s wars do not, generally, appear 
to have been of much importance. In Babylonia 
he tovk Sippara (Sepharvaiin), and several places 
of less note in the northern portion of the country; 
but he does nut seem to have penetrated far, or 
to have come into contact with Nabonassar, who 
reivued from B. C. 747 to B.C. 733 at Babylon. 
In Media, Armenia, and Upper Mesopotamia, he 
obtained certain successes, but made no permanent 
conquests. It was on his western frontier only that 
his victories advanced the limits of the empire. 
The destruction of Damascus, the absorption of 
Syria, and the extension of Assyrian intluence over 
Judsea, are the chief events of ‘Tiglath-Pileser’s 
reign, which seems to have had fewer external 
triumphs than those of most Assyrian monarchs. 
Probably his usurpation was not endured quite 
patiently, and domestic troubles or dangers acted 
as a check upon his expeditions ayuinst foreign 
countries. 

No palace or great building can be ascribed to 
this king. His slabs, which are tolerably numerous, 
show that he must have built or adorned a residence 
at Calah (Nimrw!), where they were found; but, 
as they were not discovered in sifu, we cannot say 
anything of the edifice to which they originally be- 
longed. They bear marks of wanton defacement ; 
and it is plain that the later kings purposely injured 
them; for not only is the writing often erased, but 
the slabs have been torn down, broken, and used 
as building materials by Esar-haddon in the great 
palace which he erected at Calah, the sonthern 
pital (see vol. i. p. 761 a]. The dynasty of Sargon 
was hostile to the first two princes of the Lower 
Kingdom, and the result of their hostility is that 
we have far less monumental knowledve of Shal- 
maneser and Tiglath-Pileser than of various kings 
of the Upper Empire. G. R. 

TYVGRIS (Ti-ypis [see below]: Tygris, Tigris) 
is used by the LX X. as the Greek equivalent of the 


Hebrew Hideket (OFA) + and occurs also in 


several of the apocryphal books, as in ‘Tobit (vi. 1), 
Judith (i. 6), and Ecclesiasticus (xxiv. 25). The 
Ineaning, and various forms, of the word have been 
considered under HippEKEL. It only remains, 
therefore, in the present article, to describe the 
course and character of the stream. 

The ‘Tigris, like the Euphrates, rises from two 
principal sources. The most distant, and therefore 
the true, source is the western one, which is in lat. 
38° 10’, long. 39° 20’ nearly, a little to the south 
of the high mountain lake called Godjik or Golenjik, 
in the peninsula formed by the Muphrates where 
it sweeps round between Pulou and Telek. The 
‘Tigris’ source is near the southwestern anyle of the 
lake, and cannot be more than two or three miles 
from the channel of the Euphrates. The course of 





to be reckoned at either 16 or 17 years. (See A‘henaum, 
No. 1812, p. 34 ) 
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the Tivris is at first somewhat north of east, but 
after pursuing this direction for about 25 miles it 
makes a sweep round to the south, and descends 
by Arghant Maden upon Diarbekr. Here it is 
already a river of considerable size, and is crossed 
by a bridge of ten arches a little below that city 
(Niebuhr, Voytye en Arabie, p. 326). It then 
turns suddenly to the east, and flows in this direc- 
tion, past Osman Kicut to Td, where it once more 
alters its course and takes that southeasterly direc- 
tion, which it pursues, with certain slight variations, 
to its final Junction with the Euphrates. At Osman 
Kieu it receives the second or Eastern Tigris, 
which descends from Niphates (the modern dla- 
Taqh) with a course almost due south, and, col- 
lecting on its way the waters of a large number of 
streams, unites with the ‘Tigris half-way between 
Lharbekr and Til, in long. 41° nearly. ‘Phe courses 
of the two streams to the point of junction are re- 
spectively 150 and 100qmiles. <A little below the 
junction, and before any other tributary of im- 
portance is received, the Tigris is 150 yards wide 
and from three to four feet deep. Near 7 a large 
stream flows into it from the northeast, bringing 
alinost as inuch water as the main channel ordinarily 
holds (Layard, Mirereh and Babylon, p. 49). This 
branch rises near Ai//i, in northern Kurdistan, and 
runs at first to the northeast, but presently sweeps 
round to the north, and proceeds through the dis- 
tricts of Shatuk and Boktan with a general west- 
erly course, crossing and recrossing the line of the 
38th parallel, nearly to Sert, whence it tlows south- 
west and south to 7tl. From 7% the Tigris runs 
southward tor 20 miles through a long, narrow, and 
deep gorge, at the end of which it emerges upon 
the comparatively low but still hilly country of 
Mesopotamia, near Jezireh. Through this it flows 
with a course which is south-southeast to Mosul, 
thence nearly south to Aileh-Sherghat, and again 
south-southeast to Samara, where the hills end 
and the river enters on the great alluvium. The 
course is now more irregular. Between Samara 
and Baghdad a considerable bend is made to the 
east; and, after the Shat-eL/Me is thrown off in 
lat. 32° 30’, a second bend is made to the north, 
the regular southeasterly course being only resumed 
a little above the 32d parallel, from which point the 
Tigris runs in a tolerably direct line to its junction 
with the Euphrates at Aurnah. ‘Vhe length of the 
whole stream, exclusive of meanders, is reckoned at 
1146 miles. [t can be descended on rafts during 
the flood season from Diarbekr, which is only 150 
miles from its source; and it has been navigated 
by steamers of small draught nearly up to Mosul. 
From Diarbekr to Samara the navigation is much 
impeded by rapids, rocks, and shallows, as well as 
by artificial Gunds or dans, which in ancient times 
were thrown across the stream, probably for pur- 
poses of irrigation. Below Scanara there are no 
vbstructions; the river is deep, with a bottom of 
soft mud; the stream moderate; and the course 
very meandering. The average width of the Tigris 
in this part of its course is 2U0 yards, while its 
depth is very considerable. 

Hesides the three head-streams of the Tigris, 
which have been already described, the river re- 
ceives, along its middle and lower course, no tewer 
than five important tributaries. These are the river 
of Zekko or Eastern Khabour, the Great Zab (Zab 
ala), the Lesser Zab (Z0b Asfal), the Adhem, and 
the Divaleh or ancient Gyndes. 


stream through a canal. 
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in the Mesopotamian valley on the east, and is able 
to sustain so large a number of great streams from 
its inexhaustible springs and abundant snows. 
From the west the Tigris obtains no tributary of 
the slightest importance, fur the Tharthar, which 
is said to have once reached it, now ends in a salt 
lake, a little below 7ekrit. Its volume, however, 
is continually increasing as it descends. in conse- 
quence of the great bulk of water brought into it 
from the east, particularly by the Great Zab and 
the Diyaleh; and in its lower course it is said to 
be a larzer stream and to carry a vreater body than 
the Euphrates (Chesney, Luphrates Expedition, i. 
62). 

The Tigris, like the Euphrates, has a flood season. 
Early in the month of March, in consequence of the 
melting of the snows on the southern flank of Ni- 
phates, the river rises rapidly. Its breadth grad- 
ually increases at Diarbekr from 100 or 120 to 250 
yards. The stream is swift and turbid. The rise 
continues through March and April, reaching ite 
full height generally iu the first or second week of 
May. At this time the country about Baghdad is 
often extensively flooded, not, however, so much 
from the Tiyris as from the overtlow of the Ku- 
phrates, which is here poured into the eastern 
Further down the river, 
in the territory of the Beni-Lam Arabs. between 
the 32d and 31st parallels, there is a great annual 
inundation on both banks. About the middle of 
May the Tigris begins to fall, and by midsummer it 
has reached its natural level. In October and No- 
vember there is another rise and fall in consequence 
of the autumnal rains; but compared with the 
spring flood that of autumn is insignificant. 

The Tigris is at present better fitted for purposes 
of traffic than the Euphrates (Layard, Novecch and 
Babylon, p. 475); but in ancient times it does not 
seem to have been much used as a line of trade. 
The Assyrians probably floated down it the timber 
which they were in the habit of cutting in Amanus 
and Lebanon, to be used for building purposes in 
their capital; but the general line of communica- 
tion between the Mediterranean and the Persian 
Gulf was by the Euphrates. [See vol. i. p. 784.] 
According to the historians of Alexander (Arman, 
Earp. Al. vii. 7; comp. Strab. xv. 3, § 4), the 
Persians purposely obstructed the navigation of the 
lower ‘Tigris by a series of dams which they threw 
across from: bank to bank between the emlvuchure 
and the city of Opis, and such trade as there was 
along its course proceeded by land (Strab. eed.) 
It is prubable that the dams were in reality made 
for another purpose, namely, to raise the level of the 
waters for the sake of irrigation; but they would 
unduubtedly have also the effect ascribed to them, 
unless in the spring flood time, when they might 
have been shot by boats descending the river. Thus 
there may always have been a certain amount of 
trattic down the stream; but up it trade would 
scarcely have been practicable at any time further 
than Samara or Tekrit, ov account of the natural 
obstructions, and of the great force of the stream. 
The lower part of the course was opened by <Alex- 
ander (Arrian, vii. 7); and Opis, near the mouth of 
the Diyaleh, became thenceforth known as a mart 
(€urdpiov), from which the neighboring districts 
drew the merchandise of India and Arabia (Strab- 
xvi. 1,§ 9). Seleucia, too, which grew up soon 
after Alexander, derived no doubt a portion of ita 


All these rivers | prosperity from the facilities for trade offered by this 


flow from the high range of Zagros, which shuts | great stream. 
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We find but little mention of the Tigris in 
Scripture. It appears indeed under the name of 
Hiddekel, among the rivers of Eden (Gen. ii. 14}, 
and is there correctly described as “ running east- 
ward to Assyria."’ But after this we hear no more 
of it, if we except one doubtful allusion in Nahum 
(ii. 6), until the Captivity, when it becomes well 
known to the prophet Daniel, who had to cross it 
in his journeys to and from Susa (Shushan). With 
- Daniel it is «the Great River” — SYTBTT WD 
—an expression commonly applied to the [-u- 
phrates; and by its side he sees some of his most 
important visions (an. x. toxii.). No other men- 
tion of the ‘Ligris seems to occur except in the apoc- 
ryphal books ; and there it is unconnected with 
anv real history, 

The Tigris, in fits upper course, anciently ran 
through Armenia and Assyria. Lower down, from 
about the point where it enters on the alluvial plain, 
it separated Babylonia from Susiana. Inu the wars 
between the Romans and the Parthians, we find it 
constituting, for a short time (from A. D. 114 to 
A. D. 117), the boundary line between these two 
empires. Otherwise it has scarcely been of any 
political importance. The great chain of Zagros is 
the main natural boundary between Western and 
Central Asia; and beyond this, the next detensible 
line is the Euphrates. Historically it ia found that 
either the central power pushes itself westward to 
that river; or the power ruling the west advances 
eastward to the mountain barrier. 

The water of the Tivris, in its lower course, is 
yellowish, and is regarded as unwholesome. ‘The 
stream abounds with fish of many kinds, which are 
often of a large size (see Tobit vi. 2, and compare 
Strab. xi. 14, § 8). Abundant water-fowl float on 
the waters. The banks are fringed with palin-trees 
and pomegranates, or clothed with jungle and reeds, 
the haunt of the wild boar and the lion. 

(The most important notices of the Tigris to be 
found in the classical writers are the following 
Strabo, xi. 14, § 8, and xvi. 1, §§ 9-13; Arian, 
Kuped. Alex. vii. 7; and Plin. A. .N. vi. 27. The 
best modern accounts are those of Col. Chesney 
Euphrates Lapedition, i. 16, ete., and Winer, Real 
woirtertuch, ii, 622, 623; with which may be com- 
pared Layard. Ninereh and Babylon, 49-51, and 
464-476; Loftus, Chaldea and Susiana, 3-8 
Jones in Tranaactions of the Geographical Society 
of Bombay, vol. ix.; Lynch in Journal of Geo- 
graphical Secrety, vol. ix.; and Kawlinson’s Herod- 
ofus, i. 552, 5533.) G. R. 

TIK’VAH (WPF) [cord, expectation]: @e- 
xovay: [Vat. Gekuova: Alex. @exxove: Thecuc). 
1. The father of Shallum the husband of the 
prophetess Ehuldah (2 RK. xxii. 14). He is called 
TiKVATH in the A. V. of 2 Chr. xxxiv. 22. 


2. (Oexwé; [Vat. FA. EaAwesus] Alex. @e- 
move: Lhecue.) The father of Jahaziah (fzr. x. 
15). In 1 Eadr. ix. 14 be is called Trrocants. 


TIK/VATH (MINT [obedience]; Keri, 


FVII properly Tokéhath or Tokhath: @exweé: 
[ Vat. ‘waboudicl Alex. @axova@: Thecurth). Tik- 
VAH the father of Shallua (2 Chr. xxxiv. 22). 


TILE. 


For general information on the subject, 





@ Aca Tw eepauwy, 
b *Efopugavres (Mark ii. 4). 
¢@ The ta is Arsnwwan, = son, and Mark's vids Tt- 
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see the articles Brick, PoTTERY, SEAI. The ex- 
pression in the A. V. rendering of Luke v. 19, 
“ through ¢ the tiling,” has given much trouble to 
expositora, from the fact that Syrian houses are in 
general covered, not with tiles, Lut with plaster 
terraces. Some suggestions toward the solution of 
| this ditticulty have been already given. [Llousk, 
vol. ii. p. 1104.) An additional one may here be 
offered. 1. ‘Terrace-roofs, if constructed improperly, 
or at the wrong season of the year, are apt to crack 
and to become so saturated with rain as to be easily 
penetrable. May not the roof of the house in which 
vur Lord performed his miracle, have been in this 
condition, and been pierced, or, to use St. Mark's? 
word, “broken up,” by the bearers of the paralytic ? 
(Arundell, Trav. in Asia Minor, i. 171; Russell, 
Aleppo, i. 35.) 

2. Or may the phrase “ through the tiling "’ be 
accounted for thus? (ireek houses were. often, if 
not always, roofed with tiles (l’ollux, vii. 161; 
Vitruvius, iii. 3). Did not St. Luke, a native, 
probably, of Greek Antioch, use the expression 
‘tiles,’ as the form of roof which was most familiar 
to himself and to his Greek readers without reference 
to the particular material of the roof in question ? 
(Euseb. Uf. £. iii. 4; Jerome, Prol. to Comm. on 
St. Matth. vol. vii. 4; Conybeare and Howson, 
St. Paul, i. 367.) It may perhaps be worth re- 
marking that houses in modern Antioch, at least 
many of them, have tiled roofs (Fisher, Views in 
Syria, i. 19, vi. 56). [See House, note 4, i. 1104, 
Aimer. ed. ] H. W. P. 


TIL/GATH-PILNE’SER (N39M 
“DHDD: 'p noni "9298 nadn: [Rom. 


CayAapadAacap, CadryapeAdAacdp: Vat.] @ad- 
yaBavacap, @ayvapauacap, OadryapeddAadap ; 
Alex. @ayAad dadrvucap: Thelyathphalnasar). A 
variation, and probably a corruption, of the name 
TIGLATH-PILESER. It is peculiar to the books of 
Chronicles, being found in 1 Chr. v. 6, 26; 2 Chr. 
XXvili. 2U. G. 

* TILLAGE. 


TVLON (F294; Keri, YONA (perh. gift]: 
Ivdv: Alex. @:rrwv: Thilon) One of the four 
sons of Shimon, whose family is reckoned in the 
genealogies of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 


TIMA4’US (Tiuatos: Timenus). The father 
of the blind man, Bar-timieus, who was restored to 
sight by Jesus as he left Jericho (Mark x. 46).¢ 


TIMBREL, TABRET. By these words the 


A. V. translates the Heb. AR, toph, which is de- 
rived from an imitative root occurring in| many 
lanzuayes not immediately connected with each 
other. It is the same as the Arabic and Persian 


[ AGRICULTURE. ] 


Z» 
wd, duff, which in Spanish hecones adufe, a 
The root, which sivnifies to beat or 
strike, is found in the Greek rimavoy or ruumavov, 
Lat. tympanum, It. tambure, Sp. tambor, Fr. tam- 
bour, Prov. tabor, Eng. tabor, tabouret, timbrel, 
tambourine, A.-S. dubban, to strike, Ene. tap, and 
many others.€ In Old English (aor was used for 


| tambourine. 


patoy ta the Greek translation. On the circumstancea 
of the miracle, see Baartiw-rus [ Amer. ed}. H. 


d it is usual for etymologists to quote the Arab. 
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any drum. Thus Rob. of Gloucester, p. 396 (ed. 
Hearne, 1810): — 


TIMNAH 


The tympanum was used in the feasts of Cvbele 
(Her. iv. 76), and is said to have heen the inven- 


* Vor of trompes and of tabors the Saracens made there tion of Dionysus and Rhea (Eur. Bucch. 59). It 


So gret noise, that Cristenmen al distourbed were.” 


In Shakespeare's time it seems to have become an 
instrument of peace, and is thna contrasted with the 
drum: “I have known when there was no music 
with him but the drum and fife; and now had he 
rather hear the ¢7Lor and the pipe’? (Much Ado, ii. 
3). Tubouret and tabourine are diminutives of 
tabor, and denote the instrument now known as the 
tambourine: — 
* Or Mimoe’s whistling to his tabouret, 
Selling a laughter for a cold meal’s meat.” 
Hai, Sat. iv. 1, 78. 


Tabret is a contraction of tabouret. The word is 
retained in the A. V. from Coverdale’s translation 
in all passages except Is. xxx. 32, where it is 
omitted in Coverdale, and Ez. xxviii. 13, where it 
is rendered « beauty.” 

The Heb. t(vk is undoubtedly the instrument 
described by travellers as the duff or diff of the 
Arabs. It was used in very early times by the 
Syrians of Vadan-aram at their merry-makings 
(Gien. xxxi. 27). It was played principally by 
women (Lx. xv. 20; Judg. xi. d4; 1 Sam. xviii. 6; 
Ps. Ixviii. 25 [26]) as an accompaniment to the 
song and dance (comp. Jud. iii. 7), and appears to 
have been worn by them as an ornament (Jer. xxxi. 
4). The dpi was one of the instruments played 
by the voung prophets whom Saul met on his re- 
turn from Samuel (1 Sam. x. 5), and by the Le- 
vites in the Temple-band (2 Sam. vi. 5; 1 Chr. 
xiii. 8). It accompanied the merriment of feasts 
(Is. v. 12, xxiv. 8), and the joy of triumphal pro- 
cessions (Judy. xi. 34; 1 Sam. xviii. 6), when the 
women came out to meet the warriers returning 
from victory, and is everywhere a sign of happiness 
and peace (Job xxi. 12; Is. xxx. d2; Jer. xxxi. 4). 
So in the grand triumphal entry of God into his 
Temple described in strong figures in Ps. Ixviii., 
the procession is made up by the singers who 
marched in front, and the players on stringed in- 
struments who brought up the rear, while round 
them all danced the young maidens with their tim- 
brels (Ps. Ixviii. 25 [26]). 

The dif of the Arabs is described by Russell 
(Aleppo, p. 94, Ist ed.) as “a hoop (sometimes with 
pieces of brass fixed in it to make a jingling) over 
which a piece of parchment is distended. It is beat 
with the fingers, and is the true tympanum of the 
ancients, as appears from its figure in several re- 
lievos, representing the orgies of Baechus and rites 
of Cybele.” The same instrument was used by the 
Egyptian dancing-women whom Hasselquist saw 
(Zrav. p. 59, ed. 1766). In Barbary it is called 
tar, and “is made like a sieve, consisting (as Isi- 
dore @ describes the tympanum) of a rim or thin 
hoop of wood with a skin of parchment stretched 
over the top of it. This serves for the buss in all 
their concerts, which they accordingly touch very 
artfully with their fingers, or with the knuckles or 
palms of their hands, as the time and measure re- 
quire, or as force and softness are to be communi- 
cated to the several parts of the performance” 
(Shaw, Trav. p, 202). 





tunbdhr as the original of tambour and taber; but un- 
fortunately the ¢undfir is a guitar, and not a drum 
(Ruasell's Aleppo, i. 152, 2d ed.). The parallel Arabic 
word is tab/, which denotes a kind of drum, and is the 





Tar. (Lane's Moderna Exryptians, 856, 5th ed.) 


was played by women. who beat it with the salms 
of their hands (Ovid, Afet. iv. 29), and Juvenal 
(Sat. iii. 64) attributes to it a Syrian orizin: — 
Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defluxit Orontes 
Kt livguam, et mores et cum tibicine chordas 
Obliquas, pecnon gentusa typanu secum 
Vexit.” 
In the same way the tabor is said to have been 
introduced into Europe by the Crusaders, who 
adopted it from the Saracens, to whom it was 
peculiar (see Du Cange's note on De Joinville’s 
List. du Roy Saint Lanuis, p. 61). 

The author of Shilte Haggitborim (e. 2) gives 
the Greek xupBadroy as the equivalent of tp/, and 
says it was a hollow basin of metal, beaten with a 
stick of brass or iron. 

The passage of Ezekiel (xxviii. 13) is ol scure. and 
appears to have been early corrupted. Instead of 


*PEA, “thy tabrets,”” the Vulg. and Targum read 


WTO’, “thy beauty,” which is the rendering 
adopted in Coverdale’s and Cranmer’s Hibks. 


The LXX. seem to have read 7JWA, as in ver. 


16. If the ordinary text be adopted, there is no 
reason for taking (cp), aa Jerume snevesta, in the 
sense of the setting of a gem, * pala qua gemma 
continetur.”" W. A.W. 


TIM’NA, TIM’NAH (vIEK {perh. re- 
strained or inaccessible}: @apuyd: [in 1 Chr. i. 3, 
Vat. corrupt:} Thamna). 1. A conenbine of Fi- 
phaz son of Fsau, and mother of Amalek (Gen. 
xxxvi. 12; in 1 Chr. i. 36 nained as a son af Eli- 
phaz): it may be presumed that sle was the same 
as ‘linina, sister of Lotan, and daughter of Seir 
the Horite ([Gen. xxxvi.] ver. 22, and 1 Chr. i. 
39). 

2. {In 1 Chr., Vat. Oaiuay: Alex. @Cauara.} 
A duke, or phylarch, of Edom in the last list in 
Gen. xxxvi. 40-45 (1 Chr. i. 51-54), where the 
dukes are named © according to their families. after 
their places, by their names... . according to 
their habitations: ’? whence we may conclude. as in 


ithe ease of ‘TEMAN, that Timnah was also the name 


of a place or a district. E. S. P. 
TIM‘NAH (QIAN [lot, portion]. A mame 


which occurs, simple and compounded. and with 
slight variations of forin, several times, in the topog- 
raphy of the Holy Land. The name is derived by 
the lexicographers (Gesenius, Simonis, Furst) froa 


same with the Rabb. Heb. tabi1, and Span. ata‘a/,a 
kettledrum. The ivstrument and the word may have 
come to us through the Saracens. 


@ Orig. iii. 31. 


Pd 


TIMN ATH 


a mot signifying to “ portion out, or divide?;"’ but 
its frequent occurrence, and the analogy of the to- 
pographical names of other countries, would rather 
imply that it referred to some natural feature of the 
country. 

1. (AiBa, Cand: (in 2 Chr. Vat. omits;] Alex. 
votov, Bauva: Joseph. @auvd: Thamna, Thamn- 
ni.) 
on the north boundary of the allotment of Judah 
(Josh. xv. 10). It was obviously near the western 
end of the boundary, being between Beth-shemesh 
and the « shoulder of :kron.’’ It is probably iden- 
tical with the THiImNatTHan of Josh. xix. 43, one 
of the towns of Dan, also named in connection with 
Ekron, and that again with the Timnath, or more 
accurately Timmathah, of Samson, and the Tham- 
natha of the Maccabees. Its belunging at that 
time to Dan would explain its absence from the 
list uf the towns of Judah (Josh. xv.), though men- 
tioned in describing the course of the boundary. 
The modern representative of all these various forms 
of the saine name is probably Zibneh, a village 
about two miles west of Ain Shems (eth-shemesh ), 
among the broken undulating country by which 
the central mountains of this part of Palestine de- 
scend to the maritime plain. It has been shown in 
several other cases [KEILAH, etc. ] that this district 
contained towns which in the lists are enumerated 
as belunging to the plain. ‘limnah is probably an- 
other instance of the same thing, for in 2 Chr. xxviii. 


18 a place of the same name is mentioned as among | 


the cities of the Shefelah, which from its occurrence 
with Beth-shemesh, Gideroth, Gimzo, all more or 
leas in the neighborhood of Ekron, is probably the 
same as that just described as in the hills. After 
the LDanites had deserted their original allotment 
for the north, their towns would naturally fall into 
the hands of Judah, or of the Philistines, as the con- 
tinual strugyvle between them might happen to fluc- 
tuate. 

In the later history of the Jews Timnah must 
have been a conspicuous place. It was fortitied by 
Bacchides as one of the most important military 
posts of Judwa (1 Mace. ix. 50), and it became 
the head of a district or toparchy, which was called 
after its name, and was reckoned the fourth in 
order of importance amoung the fourteen into which 
the whole country was divided at the time of Ves- 
pasian’s invasion (Joseph. B. J. iii. 3, §5; and see 
Pliny, v. 14). 

Tibneh is now spoken of as ‘a deserted site" 
(Rob. ii. 16), and uot a single western traveller 
appears to have visited it, or even to have seen it, 
though its position is indicated with tolerable cer- 
tainty. [FimNnate.] 

2. (Cauvadd: Alex. @auva: Thamna.) A town 
in the mountain district of Judah (Josh. xy. 57). 
It is named in the same group with Maon, Ziph, 
and Carmel, which are known to have been south 
of Hebron. It is, therefore, undoubtedly a distinct 
place frum that just examined. G. 


TIM’NATH. The form in which the trans- 
lators of the A. V. inaccurately present two names 
which are certainly distinct, though it is possible 
that they refer tu the same place. 


1 Timsan (WO, i.e Timnah [/ot, por- 
tin]: @auvd: Thamnatha), The scene of the ad- 
venture of Judah with his daughter-in-law ‘lamar 








a The LXX.,as above, derived it from teman, the 
South. 
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(Gen. xxxviii. 12, 13, 14). There is nothing here 
to indicate its position. The expression * went up 
to Timnah"’ (ver. 12) indicates that it was on 
higher ground than the spot from which Judah 
started. But as we are ignorant where that was, 
the indication is of no service. It seems to have 
been the place where Judah's flocks were kept. 
There was a road to it (A. V. “way ’’). It may 
be identified either with the Timnah in the moun- 
tains of Judah, which was in the neighborhood of 
Carmel where Nabal kept his huge flocks of sheep; 
or with the Tinmathah so familiar in the story of 
Samson's contlicts. In favor of the litter is the 
‘doubtful suyvestion named under ENAM and Tar- 
PUAH, that in the words translated “an open 
| place" there is a reference to those two towns. In 
favor of the former is the possibility of the name in 
Gen. xxxvili. being not Timnah but Timnathah (as 
in the Vulgate), which is certainly the name of the 
Philistine place connected with Samson. More 
than this cannot be said. 

The place is named in the specification of the 
‘allotment of the tribe of Dan, where the A. V. ex- 
hibits it accurately as THIMNATHAH, and its name 
doubtless survives in the modern Tibneh which is 
suid to lie below Zareah, about three miles to the 
S. W. of it, where the great Wady es-Sdrdr issues 
upon the plain. 

2. TIMNATHAR (ADDON : Gapvaéd; Joseph. 
Oauvd: Thamnatha). The residence of Samson's 
| wife (Judg. xiv. 1, 2,5). I¢ was then in the occu- 
ipation of the Philistines. Tt contained vineyards, 
‘haunted however by such savage animals as indi- 
cate that the population was but sparse. It was on 
higher yround than Ashkelon (xiv. 19), but lower 
than Zorah, which we may presume was Samson's 
starting-point (xiii. 25). G. 

TIM ’NATH-HE’'RES (O77) ADAH [por- 
tion of the sun, Ges.]: @uyvabapes; Alex. @auva- 
Cap ews: Thamnatsare). The name under which 
the city and burial-place of Joshua, previously called 
‘TIMNATH-SERAH, is mentioned in Judy. ii. 9. The 
constituent consonants of the word are the same, 
but their order is reversed. ‘lhe authorities differ 
considerably in their explanations. The Jews adopt 
Heres as the real name; interpret it to mean the 
sun; and see in it a reference to the act of making 
the sun stand still, which is to them the greatest 
exploit of Joshua's life. Others (as Fiirst, i. 442), 
while accepting Heres as the original form, in- 
terpret that word as “clay,” and as originating in 
the character of the soil. Others again, like 
Ewald (Gesch. ii. 347, 348), and Bertheau (On 
Judges), take Serah to be the original form, and 
Ileres an ancient but unintentional error. G. 


TIM’NATH-SE'RAH (MIDNA [por- 
tion of abundance}: [Rom. @auvacapdy: Vat.] 
Canapyapns, Cauvalacayapa; alex. @apuvad 
gapa, @auvacaxap; Joseph. Cauvd: Thamnath 
Saraa, Thamnath Sare). The name of the city 
which at his request was presented to Joshua after 
the partition of the country was completed (Josh. 
xix. 50); and in “the border"’ of which he was 
buried (xxiv. 30). It is specified as “in Mount 
Ephraim on the north side of Mount Gaash."’ In 
Judg. ii. 9, the name is altered to TIMNATH-HERES. 
The latter form is that adopted by the Jewish writers, 
who interpret Heres as meaning the sun, and account 
for the name by stating that the figure of the sun 
(temunath ha. cheres) was carved upon the sepul- 
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chre, to indicate that it was the tomb of the man [1. A “captain of the Ammonites” (1 Mace. v 6), 
who had caused the sun to stand still (Rashi, Com-j)who was defeated on several occasions by Judas 


ment. on both passages). Accordingly, they iden- 
tify the place with Aec/far cheres, which is said by 
Rabbi Jacob (Carmoly, /Gneratres, ete., p. 186), 
hap-Parchi (Asher'’s Benj. p. 434), and other Jew- 
ish travellers down to Schwarz in our own day (p. 
151), to be about 5 miles S. of Shechem (Naddus). 
No place with that name appears on the maps, the 
closest approach to it being Aefr-Huarit, which is 
more nearly double that distance S. S. W. of .Va- 
blus. Wherever it be, the place is said by the Jews 
still to contain the tombs of Joshua, of Nun, and of 
Caleb (Schwarz, p. 151). 

Another and more promising identification has, 
however, been sugyvested in our own day by Dr. Eli 
Smith (Bibl. Sacra, 1843). In his journey from 
Jifna to Mejdel- Yabu, about. six miles from the 
former, he discovered the ruins of a considerable 
town on a gentle hill on the left (south) of the 
road. Opposite the town (apparently to the south) 
was a much higher hill, in the north side of which 
are several excavated sepulchres, which in size and 
in the richness and character of their decorations 
resemble the so-called “ Tombs of the Kings" at 
Jerusalem. The whole bears the name of 7i4neh, 
and although without further examination it can 
hardly be affirmed to be the Timnah of Joshua, 
yet the identification appears probable. [GaAAsH, 
Amer. ed. ] 

Tinmath-Serah and the tomb of its illustrious 
owner were shown in the time of Jerome, who 
mentions them in the Ajataphium Paule (§ 13). 
Leyoud its being south of Shechem, he gives no 
indication of its position, but he dismisses it with 
the following characteristic remark, a fitting tribute 
to the simple self-denial of the great soldier of Israel: 
“ Satisque mirata est, quod distributor possessionum 
sibi montana et aspera delegisset.”’ G. 

TIM’NITE, THE (JSF [patr.]: rod 
@auvl (Vat. -ver}; Alex. 0 Oauvadaios: Tham- 
natheus), that is, the Timnathite (as in the Alex. 
LXX., and Vulg.). Samson's father-in-law (Judg. 
xv. 6). 

TI’YMON (Tinewy: Timon). One of the seven, 
commonly called « deacons’? [DEACON], who were 
appointed to act as almoners on the occasion of 
complaints of partiality being raised by the Hellen- 
istic Jews at Jerusalem (Acts vi. 1-6). Like his 
colleagues, Timon bears a Greek name, from which, 
taken together with the occasion of their appoint- 
ment, it has been inferred with much probability 
that the seven were themselves Hellenists. The 
name of ‘Timon stands fifth in the catalogue. 
Nothing further is known of him with certainty: 
but in the «+ Synopsis de Vita et Morte Prophetarum 
> Apostolorum et Diseipulorum Domini,” ascribed to 
Dorotheus of Tyre (idl. Patrwm, iii. 149), we are 
informed that he was one of the “ seventy-two” 
disciples (the catalogue of whom is a mere conge- 
ries of New Testament names), and that he after- 
wards became bishop of Bostra (? « Bustra Ara- 
bum ’’), where he suffered martyrdom by fire. 

W. b. 


TIMOTHEUS (Tipdéeos [honoring Gud]). 





@ The children of these marriages were known as 
Mamzerim (bastards), and stood just above the Ne- 
THINIM. Thix was, however, ca@teris paribus. A bas- 
tard who was a wise student of the Law was, in theory, 
above an ignorant high-priest (Gem. Hieros. Horazuth, 


Maccabeus, B. C. 164 (1 Mace. v. 6, 11. 34-44). 
He was probably a Greek adventurer (comp. Jos. 
Ant. xii. 8, § 1), who had gained the leadership of 
the tribe. Thus Josephus (Ant. xiii. 8, § 1. quoted 
by Grimm, on 1 Mace. v. 6) inentions one + Zeno, 
surnamed Cotylas, who was despot of Rabbah“ in 
the time of Johannes Hyrcanus. 

2. In 2 Macc. a leader named Timotheus is 
mentioned as having taken part in the invasion of 
Nicanor (B.C. 166: 2 Mace. viii. $0, ix. 3). At 
a later time he made gregt preparations for a second 
attack on Judas, but was driven to a stronghold, 
(sazara, which was stormed by .ludas, and there 
Timotheus was taken and slain (2 Mace. x. 24-37). 
It has heen supposed that the events recorded in 
this latter narrative are identical with those in 1 
Mace v. 6-8, an idea rendered more plausible by 
the similarity of the names Jazer and (Giazara (in 
Lat. Gazer, Jazare, Gazara). But the name ‘Timo- 
theus was very common, and it is evident that 
‘Timotheus the Ammonite leader was not «lain at 
Jazer (1 Mace. v. 34); and Jazer was on the east 
side of Jordan, while Gazara was almost certainly 
the same as Gezer. [JAAZER: GAZARA.) It 
may be urged further, in support of the substantial 
accuracy of 2 Mace., that the second campaign of 
Judas against Timotheus (1) (1 Mace. v. 27-44) is 
given in 2 Macc. xii. 2-24, after the account of the 
capture of Gazara and the death of Timotheua (2) 
there. Wernsdorf assumes that all the ditterences 
in the narratives are blunders in 2 Mace. (De pide 
Libr. Mace. § \xx.), and in this he is followed by 
Grimm (on 2 Mace. x. 24, 32). But, if any reli- 
ance is to be placed on 2 Macc., the differences of 
place and circumstances are rightly taken by Patri- 
tius to mark ditlerent events (Ve Libr. Mace. 
§ xxxii. p. 259). 

3. The Greek name of Timotnuy (Acts xvi. 1, 
xvii. 14. &e.). He is called by this name in the 
A. V. in every case except 2 Cor. i. 1, Philem. 1, 
Heb. xiii. 23, and the epistles addressed to him. 

B. F. W. 

TIM’OTHY (Tipndcos [honering God): Tim- 
vtheus). The disciple thus named was the son of 
one of those mixed marriages which, though con- 
demned by stricter Jewish opinion, and placing 
their offspring on all but the lowest step in the 
Jewish scale of precedence,* were vet not uncom- 
mon in the later periods of Jewish history. The 
father’s name is unknown: he was a Greek, i. ¢. 8 
Gentile by descent (Acts xvi. 1, 3). If in anv 
‘sense a proselyte, the fact that the issne of the 
‘marriage did not receive the sign of the covenant 
would render it probable that. he belongefl to the 
class of half-converts, the so-called Proselvtes of the 
(iate, not those of Righteousness (comp. PRusk- 
LYTES]. The absence of any personal allusion to 
the father in the Acts or Epistles suggests the infer- 
ence that he must have died or disappeared during 
his son's infancy. ‘The care of the bov thus de 
\volved upon his mother Eunice and her mother 
Lois (2 Vim. 7.5). Under their training his edu- 
‘cation was emphatically Jewish. © From a child” 
he learnt (probably in the LXX. version) to + know 








fol. 84, in Lightfoot, Hor. Hrd. in Matt. xxiii. 14): and 
the education of Timotheus (2 Tim. iii. 15) may there 
fore have helped to overcome the prejudice which 
the Jews wouid uaturally bave ayuiust him on this 
ground. 
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the Holy Scriptures’ daily. The language of the 
Acts leaves it uncertain whether Lystra or Derbe 
were the residence of the devout family. The latter 
has been inferred, but without much likelihood, 
from a possible construction of Acts xx. 4, the 
former from Acts xvi. 1, 2 (comp. Neander, Pa. 
und Leit. i. 288; Alford and Huther, in loc.). In 
either case the absence of any indication of the 
existence of a synagogue makes this devout con- 
sistency more noticeable. We may think here, 
as at Philippi, of the few devout women going 
forth to their daily worship at some river-side ora- 
tory (Conybeare and Howson, i. 211). The read- 
ing wapa thywy, in 2 Tim. iii. 14, adopted by 
Lachmann and Tischendorf, indicates that it was 
from them as well as from the Apostle that the 
young disciple received his first impression of 
Christian truth. [t would be natural that a 
character thus fashioned should retain throughout 
something of a feminine piety. A constitution far 
from robust (1 ‘Tim. v. 23), a morbid shrinking 
from opposition and responsibility (1 Tim. iv. 12- 
16, v. 20, 21, vi. 11-14; 2 Tim. ii. 1-7), a sen- 
sitiveness even to tears (2 Tim. i. 4), a tendency 
to an ascetic rigor which he had not strength to 
bear (1 Vim. v. 25), united, as it often is, with a 
temperament exposed to some risk from “ youthful 
Justs °°@ (2 ‘Tim. ii. 22) and the softer emotions 
(1 Tim vy. 2)— these we may well think of as 
characterizing the youth as they afterwards char- 
acterized the man. 

The arrival of Paul and Barnabas in Lycaonia 
(Acts xiv. 6) brought the message of glad-tidinys 
to Timotheus and his mother, and they received it 
with *unfeigned faith” (2 Tim. i.5). If at Lys- 
tra, as seems probable from 2 Tim. iii. 11, he may 


have witnessed the half-completed sacrifice, the: 


half finished martyrdom, of Acts xiv. 19. The 
preaching of the Apostle on his return from his 
short circuit prepared him for a life of suffering 
(Acts xiv. 22). Irom that time his life and edu- 
cation must have been under the direct superin- 
tendence of the body of elders (did. 23). During 
the interval of seven vears between the Apostle’s 
first and second journeys, the boy grew up to 
manhood. His zeal, probably his asceticism, be- 
came known both at Lystra and Iconium. 
mention of the two churches as united in testify- 
ing to his character (Acta xvi. 2), leads us to be 
lieve that the early work was prophetic of the later, 
that he had been already employed in what was 
afterwards to be the great labor of his life, as “the | 
messenver of the churches,"’ and that it was his 
tried fitness for that oftice which determined St. 
Paul's choice. ‘Those who had the deepest insizht 
into character, and spoke with a prophetic utter- 
ance, pointed to him (1 Tin. i. 18, iv. 14), as 
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presented itself. Timotheus, thouch inheriting, as 
it were, from the nobler side (Wetstein, in /oc.), 
and therefore reckoned as one of the seed of Abra- 
'ham, had been allowed to grow up to the age of 
manhood without the sign of circumcision, and in 
this point he might seem to be disclaiming the 
Jewish blood that was in him, and choosing to 
take up his position as a heathen. Had that been 
his real position, it would have been utterly incon- 
sistent with St. Paul's principle of action to urge 
jon him the necessity of circumcision (1 Cor. vii. 
18; sal. ii. 3, v. 2). As it was, his condition 
was that of a neglivent, almost of an apostate 
Israelite; and, though circumcision was nothing, 
and uncireumcision was nothing, it was a serious 
‘question whether the scandal of such a position 
should be allowed to frustrate all his efforts as an 
| Evangelist. The fact that no offense seems to 
have been felt hitherto is explained by the pre- 
agaiianee of the Gentile element in the churches 
of Lycaonia (Acts xiv. 27). But his wider work 
would bring him into contact with the Jews, who 
had already shown themselves so ready to attack, 
and then the seandal would come out. They 
might tolerate a heathen, as such, in the synu- 
vogue or the church, but an uncircumcised Israel- 
ite would be to them a horror and a portent. 
With a special view to their feelings, making no 
‘sacrifice of principle, the Apostle, who had refused 
to permit the circumcision of Titus, “took and _ 
circumcised ** ‘Timotheus (Acts xvi. 3); and then, 
as conscious of no inconsistency, went on his way 
distributing the decrees of the council of Jeru- 
isalem, the great charter of the freedom of the 
Gentiles (¢4id. 4). Flenceforth ‘Timotheus was one 
of his most constant companions. Not since he 
parted from Barnabas had he found one whose 
heart so answered to his own. If Barnabas had 
heen as the brother and friend of early days, he 
had now found one whom he could claim as his 
}own true son by a ile parentage (1 Cor. iv. 
17; 1 Tim. i. 2; 2 Tim. i. 2). They and Sil- 
vanus, and probably Lake sf journeved to Phi- 
ilippi (Acts xvi. 12), and there already the young 
bases was conspicuous at once for his filial 








devotion and his zeal (Phil. ii. 22). His name 
does not appear in the account of St. Paul's work 
at Thessalonica, and it is possible that he remained 
some time at Philippi, and then acted as the mes- 
senger by whom the members of that church sent 
{what they were able to give for the Apostle’s wants 
(Phil. iv. 15). He appears, however, at Bercea, 
and remains there when Paul and Silas are obliged 
to leave (Acts xvii. 14), going on afterwards to 
join his master at Athens (1 Thess. iii. 2). From 
| Athens he is sent back to Thessalonica (ibid.), as 
having special gifts for comforting and teaching. 





others had pointed before to Paul and Barnabas | He returns from Thessalonica, not to Athens but 
(Acts xiii. 2), as specially fit for the missionary work to Corinth,® and his name appears united with 
in which the Apostle was engaved. Personal feel- St. Paul's in the opening words of both the letters 
ing led St. Paul to the sae conclusion (Acts xvi. : written from that city to the Thessalonians (1 
3), and he was solemnly set apart (the whole as- | ‘Thess. i. 1; 2 Thess. i. 1). Here also he was 
sembly of the elders laying their hands on him, as | apparently active as an Evangelist (2 Cor. i. 19), 
did the Apostle himself) to do the work and pussi-j and on him, prohably, with some exceptions, de- 
bly to bear the title of Evangelist (1 Tim. iv. 14:! volved the duty of baptizing the new converts (1 
2 Tim. i. 6, iv. 5). A great obstacle, however, (or. i. 14). Of the next five years of his life we 


| 


a Comp. the elaborate dissertation, De vewrepixais | ¢ Dr. Wordsworth infers from 2 Cor. ix. 11, and 
ércOvycars, by Bosius, in Hase’s Thesaurus, vol. ii. | Acts xviii. 5, that he brought contributions to the 

» Iconium has been suggested by Conybeare and | support of the Apostle from the Macedonian churches, 
Howson (i. 280) as the probable scene of the ordina- | and thus released him from his continuous labor as & 
tion. tent-maker. 
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have no record, and can infer nothing beyond a! Howson, ii. 501; Alford, Excursus in Greek Test. 


continuance of his active service as St. l’aul’s com- | iii. 104). 


panion. When we next meet with him it is as 
being sent on in advance when the Apostle was 
contemplating the long journey which was to in- 
clude Macedonia, Achaia, Jerusalem, and Rome 
(Acts xix. 22). Tle was sent to “bring "’ the 
churches “into remembrance of the ways'’ of the 
Apostle (1 Cor. iv. 17). We trace in the words 
of the “ father’? an anxious desire to guard the son 
from the perils which, to his eager but sensitive 
temperament, would be most trying (1 Cor. xvi. 
10). Elis route would take him through the 
churches which he had been instrumental in found- 
ing, and this would give him scope for exercising 
the gifts which were afterwards to be displayed in 
a still more responsible ottice. It is probable, from 
the passages already referred to, that, after accom- 
plishing the special work assigned to him, he 
returned by the same route, and met St. Paul ac- 
cording to a previous arrangement (1 Cor. xvi. 11), 
and was thus with him when the second epistle 
was written to the Church of Corinth (2 Cor. i. 1). 
He returns with the Apostle to that city, and joins 
in messages of greeting to the disciples whom he 
had known personally at Corinth, and who had 
since found their way to Rome (Rom. xvi. 21). 
le forms one of the company of friends who go 
with St. Paul to Philippi and then sail by them- 
selves, waiting for his arrival by a different ship 
(Acts xx. 3-H). Whether he continued his jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, and what became of him during 
St. Paul's two vears' imprisonment, are points on 
which we must remain uncertain. The language 
of St. Paul's address to the elders of Ephesus 
(Acta xx. 17-35) renders it unlikely that he was 
then left there with authority. The absence of 
his name from Acts xxvii. in like manner leads to 
the conclusion that he did not share in the perilous 
voyage to Italy. He must have joined bim, how- 
ever, apparently soon after his arrival in Rome, 
and was with bim when the epistles to the Vhi- 
lippians, to the serigiints and to Philemon were 
written (Phil. i. 1, ii, 19; Col. i. 1; Philem. 1). 
All the indications of this period point to incessant 
missionary activity. As before, so now, he is to 
precede the personal coming of the Apostle, in- 
specting, advising, reporting (Phil. ji. 19-24), car- 
ing especially fur the Macedonian churches as no 
one else could care. The apecial messages of greet- 
ing sent to him at a later date (2 Tim. iv. 21), show 
that at Rome also, as elsewhere, he had gained 
the warm affection of those among whom he min- 
istered. Among those most eager to be thus 
remembered to him, we find, according to a fairly 
supported hypothesis, the names of a Roman noble 
{I'upENs], of a tuture bishop of Rome [Linus], 
and of the daughter of a British king [(CLAubDIA] 
(Williams, Claudia and Pudens; Conybeare and 

@ The writer has to thank Prof. Lightfoot for call- 
ing his attention to an article (“ They of Ceesar's 
Household ") in Journ. of Class. and Sacred Philology, 
No. X , in which the hypothesis is questioned, on the 
ground that the Epigrams are later than the Epistles, 
and that they counect the name of Pudensa with 
heathen customs and vices. 
may be urged that the bantering tone of the Epigrams | 
forbida us to take them as evidences of character. 
Pudens tells Martial that he does not ‘like his 


poems.” 
a time“ (iv. 29). He begs him to correct their blemn- 


ishes. “ You want an autograph copy then, do you?” 


On the other hand it | 





‘Oh, that is beenuse you read too many at, 


It is interesting to think of the young 
K-vangelist as having been the instrument by which 
one who was surrounded by the fathomless impu- 
rity of the Koman world was called to a higher 
life, and the names which would otherwise have 
appeared only in the foul epizrams of Martial (i. 
32, iv. 13, v. 48, xi. 53) raised to a perpetual 
honor in the salutations of an apostolic epistle.¢ 
To this period of his life (the exact time and place 
being uncertain) we may probably refer the im- 
prisonment of Heb. xiii. 23, and the trial at which 
he ‘ witnessed the goud confession '’ not unworthy 
to be likened to that of the Great Confessor beture 
Pilate (1 Tim. vi. 13). 

Assuming the genuineness and the later date of 
the two epistles addressed to him [comp. the fol- 
lowing article], we are able to put together a few 
notices as to his later life. It follows from 1 Tim. 
i. 3 that he and his master, after the release of the 
latter from his imprisonment, revisited the pro- 
consular Asia, that the Apostle then continued his 
journey to Macedunia,® while the disciple remained, 
half-reluctantly, even weeping at the separation 
(2 ‘Tim. i. +), at Ephesus, to check, if possible, 
the outgrowth of heresy and licentiousners which 
had sprung up there. The time during which he 
was thus to exercise authority as the delegate of an 
Apostle — a vicar apostolic rather than a bishop — 
was of uncertain duration (1 Tim. iii. 14). The 
position in which he found himself might well 
make him anxious. He bad to rule presbyter, 
most of whom were older than himself (1 ‘Jim. 
iv. 12), to assign to each a stipend in proportion 
to his work (ibid, v. 17), to receive and decide on 
charges that might be brought against them (iid. 
v. 1, 19, 20), to regulate the alinsgiving and the 
sisterhoods of the Church (iu/. v. 3-10), to ordain 
presbyters and deacons (iid. iii. 1-13). There was 
the risk of being entangled in the disputes, prej- 
udices, covetousness, sensuality of a great city. 
There was the risk of injuring health and strength 
hy an overstrained asceticism (ibe. iv. 4, v. 24). 
Leaders of rival sects were there — Hymena-us, 
Philetus, Alexander — to oppose and thwart him 
(1 Tim. i. 20; 2 Tim. ii. 17, iv. 14, 15). The 
name of his beloved teacher was no longer hon- 
ored as it had been; the strong affection of former 
davs had vanished, and * Paul the aged” had te 
come unpopular, the object of suspicion and dis- 
like (comp. Acta xx. 37 and 2 Tim. i. 15). Only 
in the narrowed circle of the faithful few, Aquila, 
Priscilla, Mark, and others, who were still with 
him, was he likely to tind sympathy or support (2 
Tim. iv. 19). We cannot wonder that the Apo 
tle, knowing these trials, and, with his marvelous 
power of bearing another's burdens, making them 
his own, should be full of anxiety and fear for his 
disciple's steadfastness; that admonitions, appeals, 


(vit. 11). The slave En- or Eucolpos (the name is 
possibly a willful distortion of Eubulus) does what 
might be the fulfillment of a Christian vow (Acta stiii- 
18), and this is the occasion of the suggestion which 
Reeins most damnatory (v. 48). With this there min- 
| gles however, aa in Iv. 18, vi. 58, the language of 4 
more real esteem than is common in Martial (comp. 
some good remarks in Rev. W. B. Galloway, A Cenxy- 
man's Holidays, pp. 35-49). 

b Dr. Wordsworth, in an interesting note on 2 Tim. 
1. 15, supposes the parting to have been in conse 
'quence of St. Paul's second arrest, and sees in this 
l the explanation of the tears of Timotheus. 
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warnings, should follow each other in rapid and 
vehement succession (1 Tim. i. 18, iii. 15, iv. 14, 
v. 21, vi. 11). In the second epistle to him this 
deep personal feeling utters itself yet more fully. 
‘The friendship of fifteen years was drawing to a 
cluze, and all memories connected with it throng 
upon the mind of the old man, now ready to be 
ottered, the blameless youth (2 Tim. iii. 15), the 
holy household (ied. i. 5), the solemn ordination 
(ded. i. 6), the tears at parting (iid. i. 4). The 
last recorded words of the Apostle express the 
earnest hope, repeated yet more earnestly, that he 
might see him once again (ted. iv. 9, 21). ‘Timo- 
theus is to come before winter, to bring with him 
the cloak for which in that winter there would be 
need (2 Tim. iv. 13). We may hazard the con- 
jecture that he reached him in time, and that the 
last hours of the teacher were soothed by the 
presence of the disciple whom he loved so truly. 
Some writers have even seen in Heb. xiii. 243 an 
indication that he shared St. Paul's imprisonment. 
and was released trom it by the death of Nero 
(Conybeare and Howson, ii. 502; Neander, Py. 
und Leit. i. 552). Beyond this all is apocryphal 
and uncertain. He continues, according to the 
old traditions, to act as bishop of Ephesus (useb. 
“i. E. iii. 14), and dies a martyr’s death under 
Domitian or Nerva (Niceph. HM. &. iii. 11). The 
great festival of Artemis (the KaTarywryiov of that 
yoddess) led him to protest against the license and 
frenzy which accompanied it. The mob were roused 
to fury, and put him to death with clubs (comp. 
Polycrates and Simeon Metaphr. in) Henschen’s 
acta Sanctorum, Jan. 24). Some later critics — 
Schleiermacher, Mayerhott— have seen in him the 
author of the whule or part of the Acts (Olshau- 
sen, Cuommentar. it. 612). 

A somewhat startling theory as to the inter- 
vening period of his lite has found favor with 
Calmet (s. ve Zumothee), Tillemont (ii. 147), and 
others. If he continued, according to the received 
tridition, to be bishop of Ephesus, then he, and no 
other, uiust have been the “angel” of that church 
to whom the message of Kev. ii. 1-7 was ad- 
dressed. It may be urged, as in some degree 
confirming this view, that both the praise and the 
blame of that message are such as harmonize with 
the impressions as to the character of Timutheus 
derived from the Acts and the Epistles. The 
refusal to acknowledge the self-styled apostles, 
the abhorrence of the deeds of the Nicolaitans, the 
unwearied labor, all this belongs to “the man of 
God ” of the Pastoral Epistles. And the fault is 
no less characteristic. The strong lancuage of St. 
Paul's entreaty would lead us to expect that the 
temptation of such a man would be to fall away 
from the glow of his “first love,” the zeal of his 
first faith, The promise of the Lord of the 
Churches is in substance the same as that implied 
in the language of the Apostle (2 Tim. ii. 4-6). 

The conjecture, it should be added, has been 
passed over unnoticed by most of the recent com- 
mentators on the Apocalypse (comp. Alford and 
Wordsworth, in loc.) Trench (Seren Churches of 
Asia, p. 64), contrasts the “angel” of Rev. ii. 
with Timotheus as an ‘earlier angel’? who, with 
the generation to which he belonged, had paased 
away when the Apocalypse was written. It must 
be remembered, however, that at the time of 
St. Paul's death, Timotheus was still ‘ young,” 
probably not more than thirty-five, that he might, 
therefore, well be living, even on the assumption of 
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the later date of the Apocalypse, and that the 
traditions (veleant quantum) place his death after 
that date. Lengel admits this, but urves the 
objection that he was not the bishop of any single 
diocese, but the superintendent of many churches. 
This however may, in its turn, be traversed, by 
the answer that the death of St. Paul may have 
made a great difference in the work of one who had 
hitherto been employed in travelling as his repre- 
sentative. The special charge committed to him 
in the Pastoral Epistles might not unnaturally 
give fixity to a lite which had previously been 
wandering. 

An additional fact connected with the name of 
Timothy is that two of the treatises of the Pseudo- 
Dionysius the Arevpayite are addressed to him (De 
Hicrarch, Cel. i. 1; comp. Le Nourry, Dissert. 
c. ix., and Halloix, Quest. iv. in Migne’s edition). 

E. H. P. 

TIMOTHY, EPISTLES TO. Authorship. 
— The question whether these epistles were written 
by St. Paul was one to which, till within the last 
half-century, hardly any answer but an aftirmative 
one was thought possible. They are reckoned among 
the Pauline Epistles in the Muratorian Canon and 
the Veshito version. Eusebius (//. £. ili. 25) 
places them among the duodoyovueva of the N. T., 
and, while recording the doubts which attected the 
Second Epistle of St. Peter and the other dyriAe- 
yéueva, knows of none which affect these. They 
are cited as authoritative by Tertullian (De Preser. 
ce. 25; ad Urorem, i. 7), Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom, ii. 11), Trenwus (dde. Her. iv. 16, § 3, 
ii. 14, § 8). Parallelisins, implying quotation, in 
some cases with close verbal agreement, are found 
in Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. ¢. 29 (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 8); 
Ienat. ad Magn. c. 8 (1 Tim. i. 4); Polycarp, ec. 4 
(comp. 1 Tim. vi. 7, 8); ‘Theophilus of Antioch 
ad Autol. iii. 126 (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 1, 2). There 
were indeed some notable exceptions to this con- 
sensus. The three Pastoral Epistles were all re- 
jected by Marcion (Tertull. ade. Mare. v. 21; 
Iren. i. 29), Basilides, and other Gnostic teachers 
(Hieron. Pref. in Titun), Tatian, while stronuly 
maintaining the genuineness of the Epistle to Titus, 
denied that of the other two (Hieron. #%.). | In 
these instances we are able to discern a dogmatic 
reason for the rejection. The sects which these 
leaders represented could not but feel that they 
were condemned by the teaching of the Pastoral 
Epistles. Origen mentions sume who excluded 
2 ‘Tim. from the Canon for a very different reason. 
The names of Jannes and Jambres belonyed to 
an apocryphal history, and from such a history 
St. Paul never would have quoted (Origen, Com. 
in Matt. 117). 

The Pastoral Epistles have, however, been sub- 
jected to a more elaborate scrutiny by the criticism 
of Germany. ‘The first doubts were uttered by 
J.C. Schinidt. These were followed by the Send- 
schreiben of Schleiermacher, who, assuming the 
genuineness of 2 ‘Tim. and Titus, undertook, on 
that. hypothesis, to prove the spuriousness of 1 Tim. 
Bolder critics saw that the position thus taken was 
untenable, that the three epistles must stand or 
fall together. Eichhorn (Find. iii.) and De Wette 
( Ainleit.) denied the Pauline authorship of all three. 
There was still, however, an attempt to maintain 
their authority as embodying the substance of the 
Apostle’s teaching, or of letters written by him, 
on the hypothesis that they had been sent forth 
after his death by some over-zealous disciple, who 
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wished, under the shadow of his name, to attack, (1 Tim. i. 15, iii. 1, iv. 9; 2 Tim. ii. 11), the uae 
the prevailing errors of the time (Eichhorn, 2.). | of iyiaivovea a8 the distinctive epithet of a true 
One writer (Schott, /sayoge Ifist. Crit. p. 324) | teaching, these and others like them appear here 


ventures on the hypothesis that Luke was the 
writer. Baur (Die sogenannten Pastoral-Briefe), 
here as elsewhere more daring than others, assigns 
them to no earlier period than the latter half of 
the second century, after the death of Polscarp in 
A. D. 167 (p. 138). On this hypothesis 2 ‘lim. was 
the earliest, 1 Tim. the latest of the three, each 
probably by a different writer (pp. 72-76). ‘They 
grew out of the state of parties in the Clurch of 
Konie, and, like the Gospel of St. Luke and the 
Acts, were intended to mediate between the extreme 
Pauline and the extreme Petrine sections of the 
Church (p. 58). Starting from the data supplied 
by the Epistle to the Philippians, the writers, first 
of 2 Tim., then of ‘Titus, and lastly of 1 Tim., 
aimed, by the insertion of personal incidents, mes- 
sages, and the like, at giving to their compilations 
an air of verisimilitude (p. 70). 

It will be seen from the above statement that 
the question of authorship is here more than usually 
important. There can be no solution as regards 
these epistles like that of an obviously dramatic 
and therefore legitimate personation of character, 
such as is possible in relation to the authorship 
of Kecclesiastes. If the Pastoral Epistles are not 
Pauline, the writer clearly meant them to pass 
as such, and the «nimus decipiemli would be there 
in its most flagrant form. They would have to 
take their place with the Pseudo-Clementine Hom- 
ilies, or the Pseudo-lynatian Lpistles. Where we 
now see the traces, full of life and interest, of the 
character of * Paul the aged,” firm, tender, zealous, 
loving, we should have to recognize only the tricks, 
sometimes skillful, sometimes clumsy, of some un- 
known and dishonest controversialist. 

Consequences such as these ought not, it is true, 
to lead us to suppress or distort one iota of evi- 
dence. They may well make us cautious, in ex- 
anning the evidence, nut to admit conclusions that 
are wider than the premises, nor to take the prem- 
ises themselves for granted. The task of exam- 
ining is rendered in some measure easier by the 
fact that, in the judyment of most critics, hostile as 
well as friendly, the three Pastoral [Epistles stand 
on the same ground. The intermediate hypotheses 
of Sehleiermacher (supra) and Credner (Aid. ins 
N. 7.), who looks on Titus as genuine, 2 ‘Tim. as 
made up out of two genuine letters, and 1 ‘Tim. as 
altogether spurious, may be dismissed as individual 
eccentricities, hardly requiring a separate notice. 
In dealing with objections which take a wider range, 
we are meeting those also which are confined to 
one or two out of the three epistles. 

The chief elements of the alleved evidence of 
spuriousness may be arranged as follows: — 

I. Lanyurge. — The style, it is urged, ia different 
from that of the acknowledged Pauline Epistles. 
There is less logical continuity, a want of order 
and plan, subjects brought up, one after the other, 
abruptly (Schleiermacher). Not less than fifty 
words, most of them striking and characteristic, 
are found in these epistles which are not found in 
St. Paul's writings (see the list in Conybeare and 
Howson, App. I., and Huther’s £tn/et.). ‘The 
formula of salutation (ydpis. ZAeos, eipnyy), half- 
technical words and phrases, like evoeBera and its 
cognates (1 ‘Tim. 2, tii. 16, vi. 6, e¢ al), wapa- 
Kkaradnnh (1 Tim. i. 18, vi. 20; 2 Tim. i. 12, 14, 
ii. 2), the frequently recurring miords 56 Adyos 


for the first time (Schleierm. and Baur). Some of 
these words, it is urged, davepody, émipdvese. 
cwrhp, pws axpdatroy, belong to the Gnustic ter- 
minology of the 2d century. 

On the other side it may be said, (1) that there 
is no test so uncertain as that of language and stvle 
thus applied; how uncertain we may judge from 
the fact that Schleiermacher and Neander find no 
stumbling-blocks in 2 ‘Tim. and Titus, while ther 
detect an un-Pauline character in 1 Tim. A dif- 
ference like that which marks the speech of men 
divided from each other by a century may be con- 
clusive against the identity of authorship, but shert 
of that there is hardly any conceivable divergency 
which may not coexist with it. The style of one 
man is stereotyped, formed early, and enduring long. 
The sentences move after an unvarying rhythm; the 
same words recur. ‘That of another chanyes, more 
or less, from year to year. As his thouzhts exjaud 
they call for a new vocabulary. The last works 
of such a writer, as those of Bacon and of Burke, 
may be florid, redundant, figurative, while the 
earlier were almost meagre in their simplicity. in 
proportion as the man is a solitary thinker. or a 
strong asserter of his own will, will he tend te the 
former state. In proportion to his power of re 
ceiving impressions frum without, of sytpathizing 
with others, will be his tendency to the latter. 
Apart from all knowledge of St. Paul's character, 
the alleged peculiarities are but of little weight in 
the adverse scale. With that knowledze we mar 
see in them the natural result of the intercourse 
with men in many lands, of that readiness to le 
come all things to all men, which could hardly fail 
to show itself in speech as well as in action. Fach 
group of his epistles has, in like manner, its char- 
acteristic words and phrases. (2.) If this is true 
generally, it is so yet more emphatically when the 
circumstances of authorship are different. The 
language of a bishop's charge is not that of Lis 
letters to his private friends. The epistles which 
St. Paul wrote to the churches as societies, miglit 
well differ from those which he wrote, in the 
full freedom of open speech, to a familiar frietid, 
to his own “true son.”’ It is not strange that we 
should find in the latter a Luther-like vehemwence 
of expression (¢. y. kexavoTnpiaguévey, 1 ‘Tim. iv. 
2, d:amaparpiBal SiepOapnevwy avOpwxwey tor 
vouv, 1 Lim. vi. 5, cerwpevpéva auaprias, 2 Tin. 
iii. 6), mixed sometimes with words that imply that 
which tew great men have been without, a keen 
sense of humor, and the capacity, at least, fur satire 
(e.g ypawders uvOous, 1 Tim. iv. 7; PAvapas 
kal wepiepyot, 1 Tim. v. 138; ver? ai, 1 Tim. 
vi. 4; yaorédpes dpyal, Tit. i. 12). (3.) Other 
letters, ayain, were dictated to an amanuensis. 1 bese 
have every appearance of having been written with 
his own hand, and this can hardly have been with- 
out its influence on their style, rendering it lew 
dittuse, the transitions more abrupt, the treatment 
of each subject more concise. In this respect it 
may be compared with the other two autograph 
epistles, those to the Galatians and Philemon. A 
list of words given by Alford (iii. Proleg. e. vii.) 
shows a considerable resemblance between the former 
of the two and the Pastoral Lpistles. (4.) It may 
be added, that to whatever extent a forger of spu- 
rious epistles would be likely to form his stile 
after the pattern of the recognized ones, so that 
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men might not be able to distinguish the counterfeit 
from the true, to that extent the diversity which 
has been dwelt on is, within the limits that have 
been above stated, not against, but for the genuine- 
ness of these epistles. (5.) Lastly, there is the 
positive argument that there is a large common 
element, both of thoughts and words, shared by 
these epistles and the others. The grounds of faith, 
the law of life, the tendency to digress and go off 
at a word, the personal, individualizing affection, 
the free reference to his own sufferings for the 
truth, all these are in both, and by them we 
recognize the identity of the writer. The evidence 
can hardly be given within the limits of this article, 
but its weight will be felt by any careful student. 
The coincidences are precisely those, in most in- 
stances, which the forger of a document would 
have been unlikely to think of, and give but scanty 
support to the perverse ingenuity which sees in 
these resemblances a proof of compilation, and 
therefore of spuriousness. | 

II. It has been urged (chiefly by Eichhorn, Find. 
p- 315) against the reception of the Pastoral Epistles 
that they cannot be fitted in to the records of St. 
Paul's life in the Acts. To this there is a threefold 
answer. (1.) The difficulty has been enormously 

{ - If the dates assigned to them must, 
to some extent, be conjectural, there are at least 
two hypotheses in each case (infra) which rest on 
reasonably good grounds. (2.) If the difficulty were 
as great as it is said to be, the mere fact that we 
cannot fix the precise date of three letters in the 
life of one of whose ceaseless labors and journeyings 
we have, after all, but fragmentary records, ought 
not to be a stumbling-block. The hypothesis of a 
release from the imprisonment with which the his- 
tory of the Acta ends removes all difficulties; and 
if this be rejected (Baur, p. 67), as itself not rest- 
ing on sufticient evidence, there is, in any case, a 
wide gap of which we know nothing. It may at 
least claim to be a theory which explains phenomena. 
(3.) Here, as before, the reply is obvious, that a 
man composing counterfeit epistles would have been 
likely to make them square with the acknowledged 
records of the life. 

III. The three epistles present, it is said, a more 
developed state of church organization and doctrine 
than that belonging to the lifetime of St. Paul. 
(1.) The rule that the bishop is to be ‘the husband 
of one wife’’ (1 Tim. iii. 2; Tit. i. 6) indicates 
the strong opposition to second iages which 
characterized the 2d century (Baur, pp. 113-120). 
(2.) The ‘ younger widows ’’ of 1 Tim. v. 11 can- 
not possibly be literally widows. If they were, St. 
Paul, in advising them to marry, would be exclud- 
ing them, according to the rule of 1 Tim. v. 9, from 
all chance of sharing in the church’s bounty. It 
follows therefore that the word yjjpa: is used, as it 
was in the 2d centyry, in a wider sense, as denoting 
a consecrated life (Baur, pp. 42-49). (3.) The rules 
affecting the relation of the bishops and elders in- 
dicate a hierarchic development characteristic of 
the Petrine element, which became dominant in 
the Church of Rome in the post-Apostolic period, 
but foreign altogether to the genuine epistles of 
St. Paul (Baur, pp. 80-89). (4.) The term aiperinds 
is used in its later sense, and a formal procedure 
against the heretic is recognized, which belongs to 
the 2d century rather than the Ist. (5.) The up- 
ward progress from the office of deacon to that of 
presbyter, implied in 1 Tim. iii. 13, belongs to a 
later period (Baur, l. c.). 
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It is not difficult to meet objections which con- 
tain so large an element of mere arbitrary assump- 
tion. (1.) Admitting Baur’s interpretation of 1 
Tim. iii. 2 to be the right one, the rule which 
makes monogamy a condition of the episcopal office 
is very far removed from the harsh, sweeping cen- 
sures of all second marriages which we find in 
Athenagoras and Tertullian. (2.) There is not a 
shadow of proof that the ‘“ younger widows ”’ were 
not literally such. The yjpas of the Pastoral 
Epistles are, like those of Acts vi. 1, ix. 39, women 
dependent on the alms of the church, not neces- 
sarily deaconesses, or engaged in active labors. ‘lhe 
rule fixing the age of sixty for admission is all but 
conclusive against Baur’s hypothesis. (3.) The use 
of éxiaxowos and wpecBurepo: in the Pastoral 
Epistles as equivalent (Tit. i. 5, 7), and the absence 
of any intermediate order between the bishops and 
deacons (1 Tim. iii. 1-8), are quite unlike what we 
find in the Ignatian Epistles and other writings of 
the 2d century. They are in entire agreement with 
the language of St. Paul (Acta xx. 17, 28; Phil. 
i. 1). Few features of these epistles are more 
striking than the absence of any high hierarchic 
system. (4.) The word aiperixds has its counter- 
part in the aipéress of 1 Cor. xi. 19. The sentence 
upon Hymenwus and Alexander (1 Tim. i. 20) has 
a precedent in that of 1 Cor. v. 5. . (5.) The-best 
interpreters do not see in 1 Tim. iii. 13 the transi- 
tion from one ottice to another (comp. Ellicatt, in 
loc., and DEAcon), If it is there, the assumption 
that such # change is foreign to the Apostolic ago 
is entirely an arbitrary one. 

IV. Still greater stress is laid on the indications 
of a later date in the descriptions of the false 
teachers noticed in the Pastoral Epistles. These 
point, it is said, unmistakably to Marcion and his 
followers. In the dyridécers tis Pevdwydpov 
yvéoews (1 Tim. vi. 20) there is a direct reference 
to the treatise which he wrote under the title of 
*Avridéceis, setting forth the contradiction between 
the Old and New Testament (Baur, p. 26). The 
ss genealogies ’’ of 1 Tim. i. 4, Tit. iii. 9, in like 
manner, point to the ons of the Valentinians and 
Ophites (iid. p. 12). The “ forbidding to marry, 
and commanding to abstain from meats,"’ fits in 
to Marcion’s system, not to that of the Judaizing 
teachers of St. Paul’s time (id:d. p. 24). The as- 
sertion that ‘the law is good” (1 Tim. i. 8) im- 
plies a denial, like that of Marcion, of its Divine 
authority. The doctrine that the ‘“ Resurrection 
was past already ’’ (2 Tim. ii. 18) was thoroughly 
Gnostic in its character. In his eagerness to find 
tokens of a later date everywhere, Baur sees in the 
writer of these epistles not merely an opponent of 
Gnosticism, but one in part infected with their 
teaching, and appeals to the doxologies of 1 Tim. 
i. 17, vi. 15, and their Christology throughout, as 
having a Gnostic stamp on them (pp. 28-33). 

Carefully elaborated as this part of Baur’s attack 
has been, it is perhaps the weakest and most ca- 
pricious of all. ‘The false teachers of the Pastoral 
Epistles are predominantly Jewish, vouodiSdoxador 
(1 Tim. i. 7), belonging altogether to a different 
school from that of Marcion, giving heed to “ Jewish 
fables (Tit. i. 14) and “ disputes connected with 
the Law” (Tit. iii. 9). Of all monstrosities of 
exegesis few are more willful and fantastic than 
that which finds in vouodiodaKaAot Antinomian 
teachers and in payat vouiral Antinomian doctrine 
(Baur, p. 17). The natural suggestion that in Acts 
xx. 30, 31, St. Paul contemplates the rise and 
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progress of a like perverse teaching, that in Col. if. 
8-233 we have the same combination of Judaism and 
a self-styled yvaous (1 Tim. vi. 20) or girdocogla 
(Col. ii. 8), leading to a like false asceticism, is set 
aside summarily by the rejection both of the speech 
and the epistle as spurious. Even the denial of 
the Resurrection, we may remark, belongs as nat- 
urally to the mingling of a Sadducsean element with 
an eastern mysticism as to the teaching of Marcion. 
The self-contradictory hypothesis that the writer 
of 1 Tim. is at once the strongest opponent of the 
Gnostics, and that he adopts their language, need 
hardly be refuted. The whole line of argument, 
indeed, first misrepresents the language of St. Paul 
in these epistles and elsewhere, and then assumes 
the entire absence from the first century of even 
the germs of the teaching which characterized the 
second (comp. Neander, Pf. und Lett. i. p. 401; 
Heydenreich, p. 64). 

Date. — Assuming the two epistles to Timothy 
to have been written by St. Paul, to what period 
of his life are they to be referred? The question 
as it affects each epistle may be discussed sep- 
arately. 

First Epistle to Timothy. — The direct data in 
this instance are very few. (1.) i. 3, implies a 
journey of St. Paul from Ephesus to Macedonia, 
Timothy remaining behind. (2.) The age of Tim- 
othy is described as yvedrns (iv. 12). (3.) The 
general resemblance between the two epistles in- 
dicates that they were written at or about the same 
time. Three hypotheses have been maintained as 
fulfilling these conditions. 

(A.) The journey in question has been looked 
on as an unrecorded episode in the two years’ 
work at Ephesus of Acts xix. 10. 

(B.) It has been identified with the journey of 
Acts xx. 1, after the tumult at Ephesus. 

On either of these suppositions the date of the 
epistle has been fixed at various periods after St. 
Paul's arrival at Ephesus, before the conclusion of 
his first imprisonment at Rome. 

(C.) It has been placed in the interval between 
St. Paul’s first and second imprisonments at 
Rome. 

Of these conjectures, A and B have the merit of 
bringing the epistle within the limit of the authen- 
tic records of St. Paul’s life, but they have scarcely 
any other. Against A, it may be urged that a 
journey to Macedonia would hardly have been 
passed over in silence either by St. Luke in the 
Acts, or by St. Paul himself in writing to the 
Corinthians. Against B, that Timothy, instead of 
remaining at Ephesus when the Apostle left, had 
gone on into Macedonia before him (Acts xix. 22). 
The hypothesis of a possible return is traversed by 
the fact that he is with St. Paul in Macedonia at 
the time when 2 Cor. was written and sent off. In 
favor of C as compared with A or B, is the internal 
evidence of the contents of the epistle. The errors 
against which Timothy is warned are present, dan- 
erous, portentous. At the time of St. Paul's visit 
to Miletus in Acts xx., 3 ¢€., according to those 
hypotheses, subsequent to the epistle, they are still 
only looming in the distance (ver. 30). All the 
circumstances referred to, moreover, imply the pro- 
longed absence of the Apostle. Discipline had be- 
come lax, heresies rife, the economy of the church 
disordered. It was necessary to check the chief 
offenders by the sharp sentence of excommunication 
(1 Tim. i. 20). Other churches called for his coun- 
sel aud directiuns, or a sharp necessity took him 
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away, and he hastens on, leaving behind him, with 
full delegated authority, the disciple in whom he 
most confided. ‘The language of the epistle also 
has a bearing on the date. According to the hy- 
potheses A and B, it belongs to the same periods 
as 1 and 2 Cor. and the Ep. to the Romana, or, at 
the latest, to the same group as Philippians and 
Ephesians; and, in this case, the differences of 
style and language are somewhat difficult to ex- 
plain. Assume a later date, and then there is room 
for the changes in thought and expression which, 
in a character like St. Paul's, were to be expected 
as the years went by. The only objections to the 
position thus assigned are—(1) the doubtfulness 
of the second imprisonment altogether, which has 
been discussed in another place [PavuL]; and (2), 
the “+ youth'’ of Timothy at the time when the 
letter was written (iv. 12). In regard to the latter, 
it is sufficient to say that, on the assumption of the 
later date, the disciple was probably not more than 
34 or 35, and that this was young enough for one 
who was to exercise authority over a whole body of 
Bishop-presbyters, many of them older than him- 
self (v. 1). 

Second Epistle to Timothy.— The number of 
special names and incidents in the 2d epistle make 
the chronological data more numerous. It will be 
best to bring them, as far as possible, together, 
noticing briefly with what other facts each connects 
itself, and to what conclusion it leads. Here also 
there are the conflicting theories of an earlier and 
later date, (A) during the imprisonment of Acts 
xxviii. 30, and (B) during the second imprisonment 
already spoken of. 

(1.) A parting apparently recent, under circum- 
stances of special sorrow (i. 4). Not decisive. The 
scene at Miletus (Acts xx. 37) suggests itself, if we 
assume A. The parting referred to in 1 Tim. i. 3 
might meet B. 

(2.) A general desertion of the Apostle even by 
the disciples of Asia (i. 15). Nothing in the Acts 
indicates anything like this before the imprison- 
ment of Acts xxviii. 30. Everything in Acts xix. 
and xx., and not less the language of the Epistle 
to the Ephesians, speaks of general and strong 
affection. This, therefore, so far as it goes, must 
be placed on the side of B. 

(3.) The position of St. Paul as suffering (i. 12), 
in bonds (ii. 9), expecting “the time of his de- 
parture "’ (iv. 6), forsaken by almost all (iv. 16). 
Not quite decisive, but tending to B rather than A. 
The language of the epistles belonging to the first 
imprisonment imply, it is true, bonds (Phil. i. 13, 
16; Eph. iii. 1, vi. 20), but in all of them the 
Apostle is surrounded by many friends, and is 
hopeful, and confident of release (Phil. i. 25; 
Philem. 22). 

(4.) The mention of Onesiphorus, and of services 
rendered by him both at Rome and Ephesus (i. 16- 
18). Not decisive again, but the tone is rather 
that of a man looking back on a past period of his 
life, and the order of the names suggests the thoucht 
of the ministrations at Ephesus being subsequent to 
those at Rome. Possibly too the mention of + the 
household,’’ instead of Ouesiphorus himself, may 
imply his death in the interval. This therefore 
tends to B rather than A. 

(5.) The abandonment of St. Paul by Demas (iv. 
10). Strongly in favor of B. Demas was with the 
Apostle when the Epistles to the Colossians (iv. 14) 
and Philemon (24) were written. 2 Tim. must 
therefore, in all probability, have been written after 
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them; but, if we place it anywhere in the first im- 
prisonment, we are all but compelled 4 by the men- 
tion of Mark, for whose coming the Apostle asks in 
2 Tim. iv. 11, and who is with him in Col. iv. 10, 
to place it at an earlier age. 

(6.) The presence of Luke (iv.11). Agrees well 
enough with A (Col. iv. 14), but is perfectly com- 
patible with B. 

(7.) The request that Timothy would bring Mark 
(iv. 11). Seems at first, compared as above, with 
Col. iv. 14, to support A, but, in connection with 
the mention of Demas, tends decidedly to B. 

(8.) Mention of Tychicus as sent to Ephesus (iv. 
12). Appears, as connected with Eph. vi. 21, 22, 
Col. iv. 7, in favor of A, yet, as Tychicus was con- 
tinually employed on special missions of this kind, 
may just as well fit in with B. 

(9.) The request that Timothy would bring the 
cloak and bouks left at Troas (iv. 13). On the as- 
sumption of A, the last visit of St. Paul to ‘Iroas 
would have been at least four or five years before, 
during which there would probably have been op- 
portunities enough for his regaining what he had 
left. In that case, too, the circumstances of the 
journey present no trace of the haste and sudden- 
ness which the request more than half implies. On 
the whole, then, this must be reckoned as in favor 
of B. 

(10.) ** Alexander the coppersmith did me much 
evil,” “ greatly withstood our words "’ (iv. 14, 15). 
The part taken by a Jew of this name in the uproar 
of Acts xix., and the natural connection of the yaa- 
kevs With the artisans represented by Demetrius, 
sugyest a reference to that event as something re- 
cent and so far support A. On the other hand, 
the name Alexander was too common to make us 
certain as to the identity, and if it were the same, 
the hypothesis of a later date only requires us to 
assume what was probable enough, a renewed hos- 
tility. 

(11.) The abandonment of the Apostle in his first 
defense (4roAoyia), and his deliverance “ from the 
mouth of the lion” (iv. 16, 17). Fits in as a pos- 
sible contingency with either hypothesis, but, like 
the mention of Demas in (5), must belong, at any 
rate, to a time much later than any of the other 
epistles written from Rome. 

(12.) ‘ Erastus abode at Corinth, but Trophimus 
I left at Miletus sick” (iv. 20). Language, as in 
(9), implying a comparatively recent visit to both 
places. If, however, the letter were written during 
the first imprisonment, then Trophimus had not 
been left at Miletus but had gone on with St. Paul 
to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 29),o and the mention of 
Erastus as remaining at Corinth would have been 
supertiuous to one who had left that city at the 
same time as the Apostle (Acts xx. 4). 

(13.) * Hasten to come before winter.”” Assum- 
ing A, the presence of ‘Timothy in Phil. i. 1; Col. i. 
1; Philem. 1, might be regarded as the consequence 
of this; but. then, as shown in (5) and (7), there 
are almost insuperable difliculties in supposing this 
epistle to have been written before those three. 

(14.) The salutations from Eubulus, Pudens, 
Linus, and Claudia. Without laying much stress 
on this, it may be said that the absence of these 
names from all the epistles, which, according to A 





a The qualifying words might have been omitted, 
but for the fact that it has been suggested that Demas, 
having forsaken St. Paul, repented and returned (Lard- 
ner, Vi. 368). 
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belong to the same period, would be difficult to ex- 
plain. B leaves it open to conjecture that they 
were converts of more recent date. They are men- 
tioned too as knowing Timothy, and this implies, 
as at least probable, that he had already been at 
Rome, and that this letter to him was-consequently 
later than those to the Philippians and Colossians. 

On the whole, it is believed that the evidence 
preponderates strongly in favor of the later date, 
and that the epistle, if we admit its genuineness, is 
therefore a strong argument for believing that the 
imprisonment of Acts xxviii. was followed by a 
period first of renewed activity and then of sutfer- 


laces. — In this respect as in regard to time, 
1 Tim. leaves much to conjecture. The absence of 
any local reference but that in i. 3, suggests Mace- 
donia or some neighboring district. In A and 
other MSS. in the Peshito, Ethiopic, and other 
versions, Laodicea is named in the inscription as 
the place whence it was sent, but this appears to 
have grown out of a traditional belief resting on 
very insufficient grounds, and incompatible with 
the conclusion which has been above adopted, that 
this is the epistle referred to in Col. iv. 16 as that 
from Laodicea (‘Theophyl. in loc.). The Coptic 
version with as little likelihood states that it was 
written from Athens (Huther, Aidleit.). 

The second epistle is free from this conflict of 
conjectures. With the solitary exception of Bott- 
ger, who sugvests Cywsarea, there is a consensus in 
favor of Rome, and everything in the circumstances 
and names of the epistle leads to the same conclu- 
sion (wud.). 

Structure and Characteristics. — The peculiar- 
ities of language, so far as they affect the question 
of authorship, have been already noticed. Assum- 
ing the genuineness of the epistles, some character- 
istic features remain to be noticed. 

(1.) The ever-deepening sense in St. Paul's heart 
of the Divine Mercy, of which he was the object, 
as shown in the insertion of ZAeos in the salutations 
of both epistles, and in the #Ae46ny of 1 Tim. i. 13. 

(2.) The greater abruptness of the second epistle. 
From first to last there is no plan, no treatment of 
subjects carefully thought out. All speaks of strong 
overflowing emotion, memories of the past, anxieties 
about the future. 

(3.) The absence, as compared with St. Paul’s 
other epistles, of Old Testament references. This 
may connect itself with the fact just noticed, that 
these epistles are not argumentative, possibly also 
with the request for the “ books and parchments ” 
which had been left behind (2 Tim. iv. 13). He 
may have been separated for a time from the 
iepa ypdupzara, which were commonly his com- 
panions. 

(4.) The conspicuous position of the ‘ faithful 
sayings’ as taking the place occupied in other 
epistles by the O. T. Scriptures. The way in 
which these are cited os authoritative, the variety 
of subjects which they cover, suggest the thought 
that iu them we have specimens of the prophecies 
of the Apostolic Church which had most impressed 
themselves on the mind of the Apostle, and of the 
disciples generally. 1 Cor. xiv. shows how deep 
a reverence he was likely to feel for such spiritual 
b The conjecture that the ‘leaving ” referred to 
tock place during the voyage of Acts xxvii. is purely 
arbitrary, and at variance with vers. 5 and 6 of that 
chapter. 
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utterances. In 1 Tim. iv. 1, we have a distinct 
reference to them. 

(5.) ‘The tendency of the Apostle’s mind to dwell 
more on the universality of the redemptive work of 
Christ (1 Tim. ii. 3-6, iv. 10), his strong desire that 
all the teaching of his disciples should be “ sound ”’ 
(iy:alvouca), commending itself to minds in a 

‘healthy state, his fear of the corruption of that 
teaching by morbid subtleties. 

(6.) The importance attached by him to the 
practical details of administration. The gathered 
experience of a long life had taught him that the 
life and well-being of the Church required these for 
its safeguards. 

(7.) The recurrence of doxologies (1 Tim. i. 17, 
vi. 15, 16; 2 Tim. iv. 18) as froin one living per- 
petually in the presence of God, to whom the lan- 
guage of adoration was as his natural speech. 

It has been thought desirable, in the above dis- 
cussion of conflicting theories, to state them simply 
as they stand, with the evidence on which they rest, 
without encumbering the page with constant ref. 
erence to authorities. The names of writers on 
the N. T. in such a case, where the grounds of 
reasoning are open to all, add little or nothing to 
the weight of the conclusions drawn from them. 
Full particulars will, however, be found in the in- 
troductions of Alford, Wordsworth, Huther, David- 
son, Wiesinger, Hug. Conybeare and Howson 
(App. i.) give a good tabular summary both of the 
objections to the genuineness of the epistles and of 
the answers to them, and a clear statement in favor 
of the later date. The most elaborate argument in 
favor of the earlier is to be found in N. Lardner, 

History of Apost. and Evang. ( Works, vi. pp. 315— 
375). E. H. P. 

* For the literature relating to these epistles, see 
under Trrus, EpisTLE TO. A. 


TIN (SVR: xacalrepos: stannum). Among 


the various metals found among the spoils of the 
Midianites, tin is enumerated (Num. xxxi. 22). It 
was knewn to the Mebrew metal-workers as an 
alloy of other metals (Is. i. 25; Kz. xxii. 18, 20). 
The markets of ‘Tyre were supplied with it by the 
ships of Tarshish (Ez. xxvii. 12). It was used for 
plummets (Zech. iv. 10), and was so plentiful as to 
furnish the writer of Ecclesiasticus (xlvii. 18) with 
a figure by which to express the wealth of Solomon, 
whom he apostrophizes thus: “‘ Thou didst gather 
gold as an, and didst multiply silver as lead.” In 
the Homeric times the Greeks were familiar with it. 
Twenty layers of tin were in Agamemnon’s cuirass 
given him by Kinyres (//. xi. 25), and twenty bosses 
of tin were upon his shield (// xi. 34). Copper, 
tin, and gold were used by Hephwstus in welding 
the famous shield of Achilles (//. xviii. 474). The 
fence round the vineyard in the device upon it was 
of tin (41. xviii. 564), and the oxen were wrought 
of tin and gold (iid. 574). The greaves of Achilles, 
made by Hephsestus, were of tin beaten fine, close 
fitting to the limb (/l xviii. 612, xxi. 592). His 
shield had two folds or layers of tin between two 
outer layers of bronze and an inner layer of gold 
(//. xx. 271). Tin was used in ornamenting chariots 
(/l. xxiii. 503), and a cuirass of bronze overlaid 
with tin is mentioned in Jl. xxiii. 561. No allu- 
sion to it is found in the Odyssey. The melting 
of tin in a smelting-pot is mentioned by Hesiud 
(Theog. 862). 

Tin is not found in Palestine. Whence, then, did 
the ancient Hebrews obtain their supply? “ Only 
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three countries are known to contain any consider- 
able quantity of it: Spain and Portugal, Cornwall 
and the adjacent parts of Devonshire, and the 
islands of Junk, Ceylon, and Banca, in the Straits 
of Malacca’ (Kenrick, Phanicia, p. 212). Ac- 
cording to Diodorus Siculus (v. 46) there were tin- 
mines in the island of Panchaia, off the east coaat 
of Arabia, but the metal was not exported. There 
can be little doubt that the mines of Britain were 
the chief source of supply to the ancient world. 
Mr. Cooley, indeed, writes very positively (Martine 
and Inland Discovery, i. 131): “ There can be no 
difficulty in determining the country from which 
tin first arrived in Egypt. That metal has been in 
all ages a principal export of India: it is enumer- 
ated as such by Arrian, who found it abundant in 
the ports of Arabia, at a time when the supplies of 
Kome flowed chiefly through that channel. The 
tin-mines of Banca are probably the richest in the 
world; but tin was unquestionably brought from 
the West at a later period.” But it has been 
shown conclusively by Dr. George Smith (The Cas- 
siterides, Lond. 1863) that, so far from such a 
statement being justified by the authority of Arrian, 
the facts are all the other way. After examining 
the commerce of the ports of Abyssinia, Arabia, and 
India, it is abundantly evident that, * instead of its 
coming from the East to Egypt, it has been invari- 
ably exported from Egypt to the East ’’ (p. 23). 
With regard to the tin obtained from Spain, al- 
though the metal was found there, it does not ap- 
pear to have been produced in sufficient quantities 
to supply the Phoenician markets. Posidonius (in 
Strab. iii. 147) relates that in the country of the 
Artabri, in the extreme N. W. of the peninsula, 
the ground was bright with silver, tin, and white 
gold (mixed with silver), which were brought down 
by the rivers; but the quantity thus obtained could 
not have been adequate to the demand. At the 
present day the whole surface bored for mining in 
Spain is little more than @ square mile (Smith, 
Cassilerides, p. 46). We are therefore driven to 
conclude that it was from the Cassiterides, or tin 
districts of Britain, than the Phenicians obtained 
the great bulk of this commodity (Sir G. C. Lewis, 
Hist. Survey of the Astr. of the Anc. p. 451), and 
that this was done by the direct voyage from Gades. 
It is true that at a later period (Strabo, iii. 147) tin 
was conveyed overland to Marseilles by a thirty 
days’ journey (Diod. Sic. v. 2); but Strabo (iii. 
175) tells us that the Phoenicians alone carried on 
this tratlic in former times from Gades, concealing 
the passage from every one; and that on one occa- 
sion, when the Romans followed one of their vessels 
in order to discover the source of supply, the master 
of the ship ran upon a shoal, leading those who 
followed him to destruction. In course of time, 
however, the Romans discovered the In 
Ezekiel, “ the trade in tin is attributed to Tarshish, 
as ‘the merchant’ for the commodity, without any 
mention of the place whence it was procured ” 
( Cassiterides, p. 74); and it is after the time of 
Julius Ceesar that we first hear of the overland 
traffic by Marseilles. 

Pliny (vi. 36) identifies the cassileros of the 
Greeks with the plumbum album or candidum of 
the Komans, which is our tn. Stannum, be says, 
is obtained from an ore containing lead and silver 
and is the first to become melted in the furnace. 
It is the same which the Germans call Werk, and 
is apparently the meaning of the Hebr. dédil in Is. 
i. 26. The etymology of casstleros is uncertain 
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From the fact that in Sanskrit kastira signifies 
“tin,” an argument has been derived in favor of 
India being the source of the ancient supply of this 
netal, but too much stress must not be laid upo 
it, [Leap.] W. A. W. 


TIPH'SAH (MODS!) (ford): [in 1 K., Rom. 
Vat. omit; in 2 K.] @epod; [Alex. Gaya, @cipa:] 
Thaphsa, Thapsa) is mentioned in 1 K. iv. 24 as 
the limit of Solomon's empire towards the Euphra- 
tex, and in 2 K. xv. 16 it is said to have been at- 
tacked by Menahem, king of Israel, who “smote 
Tiphsah and all that were therein, and all the 
coasts thereof.” It is generally admitted that the 
town intended, at any rate in the former passage, is 
that which the Greeks and Romans knew under the 
name of Thapsacus (@dWaxos), situated in North- 
ern Syria, at the point where it was usual to cross 
the Euphrates (Strab. xvi. 1, § 21). The name is 


therefore, reasonably enough, connected with TTO5, 
“to pass over’? (Winer, Realcdrterbuch, ii. 613), 
and is believed to correspond in meaning to the 
Greek wdpos, the German furt, and our “ ford." 
Thapsacus was a town of considerable import- 
ance in the ancient world. Xenophon, who saw it 
in the time of Cyrus the younger, calls it “ great 
and ” (ueydAn wal eb3alucov, Anad. i. 
4,§ 11). It must have been a place of considera- 
ble trade, the land-traffic between East and West 
passing through it, first on account of its fordway 
(which was the lowest upon the Euphrates), and 
then on account of ita bridge (Strab. xvi. 1, § 23), 
while it was likewise the point where goods were 
both embarked for transport down the stream ((. 
Curt. x. 1), and also disembarked from boats which 
had come up to it, to be conveyed on to their final 
destination by land (Strab. xvi. 3, § 4). It is a 
fair conjecture that Solomon’s occupation of the 
place was connected with his efforts to establish a 
line of trade with Central Asia directly across the 
continent, and that Tadmor was intended as a 
resting-place on the journey to Thapsacus. 
Thapsacus was the place at which armies march- 
ing east or west usually crossed the “ Great River.’’ 
It was there that the Ten Thousand first learned 
the real intentions of Cyrus, and, consenting to aid 
him in his enterprise, the stream (Xen. 
Anab. i. 4,§ 11). There too Darius Codomannus 
crossesd on his flight from Issus (Arr. Exp. Al. ii. 
18); and Alexander, following at his leisure, made 
his at the same point (iid. iii. 7). A 
bridge of boats was usually maintained at the place 
by the Persian kings, which was of course broken 
up when danger threatened. Even then, however, 
the stream could in general be forded, unless in the 
-seag0n.2 
It has been generally supposed that the site of 
Thapsacus was the modern Deir (D'Anville, Ken- 
nell, Vaux, etc.). But the Euphrates expedition 
proved that there is no ford at Deir, and indeed 
showed that the only ford in this part of the course 
of the Euphrates is at Suriyeh, 45 miles below Ba- 
lis, and 165 above Deir (Ainsworth, Travels in the 
Track of the Ten Thousand, p- 70). This then 
must. have been the position of Thapsacus. Here 
the river is exactly of the width mentioned by Xen- 
ophorn (4 stades or 800 yards), and here for four 





@ This is clear from the very name of the place, 
and is confirmed by modern researches. When the 
natives told Cyrus that the stream had acknowledged 
him as its king, having neyer been forded until his 
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months in the winter of 1841-1842 the river had 
but 20 inches of water (ibid. p. 72). 

“The Euphrates is at this spot full of beauty 
and majesty. Its stream is wide, and its waters 
generally clear and blue. Its banks are low and 
level to the left, but undulate gently to the right. 
Previous to arriving at this point the course of the . 
river is southerly, but here it turns to the east, ex- 
panding more like an inland lake than a river, and 
quitting (as Pliny has described it) the Palmyrean 
solitudes for the fertile Mygdonia’”’ (tlid.). A 
paved causeway is visible on either side of the Eu- 
phrates at Suriyeh, and a long line of mounds may 
be traced, disposed, something like those of Nine- 
veh, in the form of an irregular parallelogram. 
These mounds probably mark the site of the ancient 
city. G. R. 


TIY'RAS (Own [perh. longing, desire]: @el- 
pas; (Rom. in 1 Chr. Olpas:] Thiras). The 
youngest son of Japheth (Gen. x. 2). As the name 
occurs only in the ethnological table, we have no 
clew, as far as the Bible is concerned, to guide us 
as to the identification of it with any particular 
people. Ancient authorities generally fixed on the 
Thracians, as presenting the closest verbal approx- 
imation to the name (Joseph. Ant. i. 6, § 1; Je- 
rome, in Gen. x. 2; Targums Pseudoj. and Jerus. 
on Gen. |. c.; Targ. on 1 Chr. i. 5): the occasional 
rendering Persia probably originated in a corrup- 
tion of the original text. The correspondence be- 
tween Thrace and Tiras is not 80 complete as to be 
convincing; the gentile form @pq@— brings them 
nearer toyvether, but the total ubsence of the ¢ in 
the Greek name is observable. Granted, however, 
the verbal identity, no objection would arise on 
ethnological grounds to placing the Thrncians 
ainong the Japhetic races. Their precise ethnic 
position is indeed involved in great uncertainty; 
but all authorities agree in their general Indo-Eu- 
ropean character. The evidence of this is circum- 
stautial rather than direct. The language has dis- 
appeared, with the exception of the ancient names 
and the single word dria, which forms the termina- 
tion of Mesembria, Selymbria, etc., and is said to 
signify “‘town’’ (Strab. vii. p. 319). The Thra- 
cian stock was represented in later times by the 
Getz, and these again, still later, by the Daci, 
each of whom inherited the old Thracian tongue 
(Strab. vii. p. 303). But this circumstance throws 
little light on the subject; for the Dacian language 
has also disappeared, though fragments of its vo- 
cabulary may possibly exist either in Wallachian 
dialects or perhaps in the Albanian language (Die- 
fenbach, Or. Eur. p. 68). Lf Grimm's ideutitica- 
tion of the Getw with the Goths were established, 
the Teutonic aflinities of the Thracians would be 
placed beyond question (Gesch. Deuts. Spr. i. 178); 
but this view does not meet with general accept- 
ance. The Thracians are associated in ancient his- 
tory with the Pelasgians (Strab. ix. 401), and the 
Trojans, with whom they had many names in com- 
mon (Strab. xiii. 590); in Asia Minor they were 
represented by the Bithynians (Herod. i. 28, vii. 
75). These circumstances lead to the conclusion 
that they belonged to the Indo-European family, 
but do not warrant us in assigning them to any 





army waded through it, they calculated on his igno- 
rance, or thought he would not examine too strictly 
into the groundwork of a compliment. (See Xen. Anad. 
1. 4, § 11). 
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particular branch of it. Other explanations have 
been offered of the name Tiras, of which we may 
notice the Agathyrsi, the first part of the name 
(Aga) ae treated as a prefix (Knobel, Volkert. 
p- 129); Taurus and the various tribes occupying 
that range (Kalisch, Comm. p. 246); the river Ty- 
ras, Dniester, with its cognominous inhabitants, 
the Tyritz (Hivernick, Finlett. ii, 231; Schul- 
thess, Parad. p. 194); and, lastly, the maritime 
Tyrrheni (Tuch, in Gen. 4. c.). W. L. B. 


TI'RATHITES, THE (QMAYW! [from a 
place =“ gate,” Ges.]: [Rom. @apyabiiu; Vat] 
Tadtesu; Alex. Apyatiem: Canentes). One of 
the three families of Scribes residing at Jabez (1 
Chr. ii. 55), the others being the Shimeathites and 
Suchathites. The passage is hopelessly obscure, 
and it is perhaps impossible to discover whence 
these three, families derived their names. The 
Jewish commentators, playing with the names in 
true Shemitic fashion, interpret them thus; “ They 
called them Tirathim, because their voices when 


they sung resounded loud (y"F)) ; and Shimeath- 


ites because they made themselves heard (YW) 
in reading the Law.” 

The SuimEATHITES having been inadvertently 
omitted in their proper place, it may be as well to 


give here the equivalents of the name (BMAD Dw : 
Zapabielu: Resonantes). G. 


TIRE (TINS). An ornamental head-dreas worn 
on festive occasions (Kx. xxiv. 17, 23). The term 
peér is elsewhere rendered “goodly (Ex. xxxix. 
28); “bonnet (Is. iii, 20; Kz. xliv. 18); and 
“ornament” (Is. Ixi. 10). For the character of 
the article, see HEAD-DRESs. * W. LB. 


TIRHAKAH (TTA [perh. brought 
forth, exalted, Sim.): Bapard; [Vat. in 2 K., 
@apa; Sin. Alex. in Is., @apaGa:] Tharaca). King 
of Ethiopia, Cush (Bacireds Alididrey, LXX.), 
the opponent of Sennacherib (2 K. xix. 9; Is. xxxvii. 
9). While the king of Assyria was “ warring 
against Libnah,” in the south of Palestine, he heard 
of Tirhakah's advance to tight him, and sent a 
second time to demand the surrender of Jerusalem. 
This was 8. C. cir. 713, unless we suppose that the 
expedition took place in the 24th instead of the 
14th year of Hezekiah, which would bring it to 
B. c. cir. 703. If it were an expedition later than 
that of which the date is mentioned, it must have 
been before B. c. cir. 698, Hezekiah's last year. 
But if the reign of Manasseh is reduced to 35 years, 
these dates would be respectively B. c. cir. 693, 
683, and 678, and these numbers might have to be 
slivhtly modified, the fixed date of the capture of}! 
Samaria, B. C. 721, being abandoned. 

According to Manetho's epitomists, Tarkos or 
Tarakos was the third and last king of the XX Vth 
dynasty, which was of Ethiopians, and reigned 18 
(Afr.) or 20 (Eus.) years. [So.] From one of the 
Apis-tablets we learn that a bull Apis was born in 
his 26th year, and died at the end of the 20th of 
Psammetichus I. of the XX VIth dynasty. Its life 
exceeded 2() years, and no Apis is stated to have 
lived longer than 26. Taking that sum as the 
most probable, we should date ‘lirhakah’s accession 
B. C. cir. 695, and assign him a reign of 26 years. 
In this case we should be obliged to take the later 
reckoning of the Biblical events, were it not for the 
possibility that Tirhakah ruled over Ethiopia before 


TIRSHATHA 


becoming king of Ezypt. In connection with this 
theory it must be observed, that an earlier Ethi- 
opian of the same dynasty is called in the Bible 
“So, king of Egypt,’ while this ruler is called 
“ Tirhakah, king of Ethiopia,” and that a Pharaoh 
is spoken of in Scripture at the period of the latter, 
and also that Herodotus represents the Egyptian 
opponent of Sennacherib as Sethos, a native king, 
who may however have been a vassal under the 
Ethiopian. 

' The name of Tirhakah is written in hieroglyph- 
ics TEHARKA. Sculptures at Thebes commem- 
orate his rule, and at Gebel-Berkel, or Napata, he 
constructed one temple and part of another. Of 
the events of his reign little else is known, and the 
account of Megasthenes (ap. Strabo, xv. p. 685), 
that he rivaled Sesostris as a warrior and reached 
the Villars of Hercules, is not supported by other 
evidence. It is probable that at the close of his 
reign he found the Assyrians too powerful, and re- 
tired to his Ethiopian dominions. K. 8. P. 


TIR’'HANAH (MMW! [inclination or_fa- 


vor, Ges., Fiirst]: apd; ‘Alex. @apyva: Tha- 
rand). Son of Caleb ben-Hezron by his concubine 
Maachah (1 Chr. ii. 48). 


TIR’IA (as) [ fear, Ges.]: Cipid; [ Vat. 
Zaipa:] Alex. @npia: Thirta). Son of Jehaleleel 
of the tribe of in ah (1 Chr. iv. 16). 


TIRSHA’THA (always written with the ar- 


ticle, NAA [see below}: hence the LXX. 
vive the. word ‘ABepoaadd (Alex. FA. Abepcaéa, 
Vat. other forms] (Ezr. ii. 63; Neh. vii. 63), and 
"Apracacéd [Vat. Alex. FA. omit] (Neh. x. 1): 
Vulg. Athersatha), ‘The title of the governor of 
Judwa under the Persians, derived by Gesenius 
from a Persian root signifying ‘‘stern,”’ © severe.” 
Hie compares the title Gestrenyer Herr, formerly 
yiven to the magistrates of the free and imperial 
cities of Germany. Compare also our expression, 
‘most dread sovereign.” It is added as a title 
after the name of Nehemiah (Neh. viii. 9, x. 1 [Heb. 
2]); and occurs also in three other places, Ezr. ii. 
(ver. 63), and the repetition of that account in Neb. 
vii. (vv. 65-70), where probably it is intended to 
denote Zerubbabel, who had held the office before 
Nehemiah. In the margin of the A. V. (Ezz. ii. 
63; Neh. vii. 65, x. 1) it is rendered “ governor;” 
an explanation justified by Neh. xii. 26, where 
“Nehemiah the governor,” TITEL (Pecka, pos- 
sibly from the same root as the word we write Pa- 


cha, or Pasha), occurs instead of the more usual 
expression, ‘‘ Nehemiah the Tirshatha.”” This word, 
TITT2, is one of very common occurrence. It is 
twice applied by Nehemiah to himself (vv. 14, 18), 
and by the prophet Haggai (i. 1, ii. 2, 21) to Ze 
rubhabel. According to Gesenius, it denotes the 
prefect or governor of a province of less extent than 
a satrapy. The word is used of officers and gov- 
ernors under the Aasyrian (2 K. xviii. 24; Is. xxxvi. 
9), Babylonian (Jer. li. 57; Ez. xxiii. 6, 23; see 
also Ezr. v. 3, 14, vi. 7; Dan. iii. 2, 3, 27, vi. 7 
{Heb. 8]), Median (Jer. li. 28), and Persian (kath. 
vili. 9, ix. 3) monarchies. And under this last we 
find it applied to the rulers of the provinces bor- 
dered by the Euphrates (Ezr. viii. 36; Neh. ii. 7, 
9, iii. 7), and to the governors of Judsa, Zerubba- 
bel and Nehemiah (compare Mal. i. 8). It is 
found also at an earlier period in the times of Solo- 
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mon (1 K. x. 15, 2 Chr. ix. 14) and Benhadad king 
of Syria (1 K. xx. 24): from which last place, com- 
pared with others (2 K. xviii. 24, Is. xxxvi. 9), we 
find that military commands were often held by 
these governors; the word indeed is often rendered 
by the A. V., either in the text or the margin, 
46 captain.”’ z 

By thus briefly examining the sense of Pecha, 
which (though of course a much more general and 
less distinctive word) is given as an equivalent to 
Tirsbatha, we have no difficulty in forming an 
opinion as to the general notion implied in it. We 
have, however, no sufficient information to enable 
us to explain in detail in what consisted the special 
peculiarities in honor or functions which distin- 
guished the Tirshatha from others of the same class, 
governors, captains, princes, rulers of provinces. 

E. P. E. 


TIR-ZAH (WEN), i. e. Thirza [delight] : 
@epod: Thersa). The youngest of the five daugh- 
ters of Zelophehad, whose case originated the law 
that in the event of a man dying without male 
issue his property should pass to his daughters 
(Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1, xxxvi.¢ 11; Josh. xvii. 3). 
[ZELOPHEHAD. ] 


TIR’ZAH Cae!) [delight]: [Rom. @eped, 


Geparad; Vat.] @apoa, @epoa, @apre:Aa; Alex. 
@cpua, Cepoa, Sepoira: Thersa). An ancient 
Canaanite city, whose king is enumerated amongst 
the twenty-one overthrown in the conquest of the 
country (Josh. xii. 24). From that time nothing 
is heard of it till after the disruption of Israel and 
Judah. It then reappears as a royal city —the 
residence of Jeroboam (1 K. xiv. 917) and of his 
successors, Baasha (xv. 21, 33), Elah (xvi. 8, 9), and 
Zimri (ibid. 15). It contained the royal sepulchres 
of one (xvi. 6), and probably all the first four kings 
of the northern kingdom. Zimri was besieged there 
by Ounri, and perished in the flames of his palace 
(ibid. 18). The new king continued to reside there 
at first, but after six years he removed to a new 
city which he built and named Shomron (Samaria), 
and which continued to be the capital of the north- 
ern kingdom till its fall. Once, and only once, 
does Tirzah reappear, as the seat of the conspiracy 
of Menahem ben-Gaddi against the wretched Shal- 
lam (2 K. xv. 14, 16); but as soon as his revolt 
had proved succeasful, Menahem removed the seat 
of his government to Samaria, and Tirzah was 
again left in obscurity. 

Its reputation for beauty throughout the country 
must have been wide-spread. It is in this sense 
that it is mentioned in the ©Song of Solomon, 
where the juxtaposition of Jerusalem is sufficient 
proof of the estimation in which it was held — 
‘s Beautiful as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem" (Cant. 
vi 4). The LXX. (ed8oxia) and Vulg. (suavis) 





@ In this passage the order of the names is altered 

in the Hebrew text from that preserved in the other 
—and still more so in the LXX. 

6 The LXX. version of the narrative of which this 
verse forms part, amongst other remarkable variations 
from the Hebrew text, substitutes Sarira (Zapipa), that 
is, Zereda, for Tirzah. In this they are supported by 
no other version. 

c Its occurrence here on a level with Jerusalem has 
been held to indicate that the Song of Songs was the 
work of a writer belonging to tho northern kingdom. 
But surely a poet, and so ardent a poet as the author 


of Ewald (Gesch. iii. 468, note). 
ported by the fact, which seems to have escaped 
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do not, however, take tirisah as a proper name in 


this passage. 

Eusebius (Onomast. @apoiAd) mentions it in 
connection with Menahem, and identities it with a 
‘village of Samaritans in Batanwa.”’ There is, 
however, nothing in the Bible to lead to the in- 
ference that the Tirzah of the Israelite monarchs 
was on the east of Jordan. It does not appear to 
be mentioned by the Jewish topographers, or any 
of the Christian travellers of the Middle Ages, ex- 
cept Brocardus, who places “ Thersa on a high 
mountain, three leagues (leuce) from Samaria to 
the east” (Descriptio, cap. vii.). ‘This is exactly 
the direction, and very nearly the distance, of 7'el- 
lizah, a place in the mountains north of Miéblus, 
which was visited by Dr. Robinson and Mr. Van 
de Velde in 1852 (Bibl. Res. iii. 302; Syr. and Pal. 
iii. 334). The town is ou an eminence, which to- 
wards the east is exceedingly lofty, though, being 
at the edge of the central highlands, it is more 
approachable from the west. ‘The place is large 
and thriving, but without any obvious marks of 
antiquity. ‘The name may very probably be a cor- 
ruption of Tirzah; but beyond that similarity, and 
the general agreement of the site with the require- 
ments of the narrative, there is nothing at present 
to establish the identification with certainty. 


TISH’BITE, THE OBwHT [patr.]: [Vat.] 
o GecBe:rns; [Rom.} Alex. S OecBirns: Thesbites). 
The well-known designation of Elijah (1 K. xvii. 1, 
xxi. 17, 28; 2K. i. 3, 8, ix. 36). 

(1.) The name naturally points to a place called 
Tishbeh (Kirst), Tishbi, or rather perhaps Tesheb, 
as the residence of the prophet. And indeed the 


word S2WHWS, which follows it in 1 K. xvii. 1, 


and which in the received Hebrew text is so pointed 
as to mean “from the residents,’’ may, without 


violence or grammatical impropriety, be pointed to 
read “from ‘Tishbi.” This latter reading appears 
to have been followed by the LXX. (5 @ecBeirns 
5 é @ecBav), Josephus (Ant. viii. 13, § 2, wd- 


Aews GecAdryns), and the Targum (aAwiAD, 


“from out of Toshab’’); and it has the support 
It is also sup- 


notice, that the word does not in this passage con- 
tain the } which is present in each one of the places 
where Dt is used as a mere appellative noun. 


Had the \ been present in 1 K. xvii. 1, the inter- 
pretation “from Tishbi’” could never have been 
proposed. 

Assuming, however, that a town is alluded to, 
as Elijah's native place, it is not necessary to infer 
that it was itself in Gilead, as Epiphanius, Adricho- 





of the Song of Songs, may have been sufficiently in- 
dependent of political considerations to go out of his 
own country — if Tirsah can be said to be out of the 
country of a native of Judah — for a metaphor. 

d It will be observed that the name stood in the 
LXX. of 2 K. xv. 14 in Busebius’ time virtually in the 
same strange un-Hebrew form that it now does. 

€ Schwarz (150) seems merely to repeat this passage. 

/ The Alex. MS. omits the word in 1 K. xvii. 1, and 
both MSS. omit it in xxi. 28, which they cast, with | 
the whole passage, in a different form from the Hebrew 
text. 
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mius, @ Castell, and others have imagined; for the 


word DW‘, which in the A. V. is rendered by 
the general term ‘‘inhabitant,’’ has really the 
special force of ‘resident’’ or even® “stranger.” 
This, and the fact that a place with a similar name 
is not elsewhere mentioned, has induced the com- 
mentators © and lexicographers, with few exceptions, 
to adopt the name “ Tishbite”’ as referring to the 
place ‘Tinsse in Naphtali, which is found in the 
LXX. text of Tobit i. 2. The ditticulty in the way 
of this is the great uncertainty in which the text 
of that passage is involved, as has already been 
shown under the head of THISBE; an uncertainty 
quite sufticient to destroy any dependence on it as 
a topographical record, although it bears the traces 
of having originally been extremely minute. Bunsen 
(Bibelwerk, note to 1 K. xvii. 1) suggests in sup- 
port of the reading “the Tishhite from Tishbi of 
Gilead " (which however he does not adopt in his 
text), that the place may have been purposely so 
described, in order to distinguish it from the town 
of the same name in Galilee. 


(2.) But SAWS7T has not always been read as 


a proper name, referring to a place. Like SAWS, 
though exactly in reverse, it has been pointed so as 
to make it mean “ the stranger.” This is done by 
Michaelis in the text of his interesting Bibel fir 
Ungelehrten — “der Fremdling Elia, einer von den 
Fremden, die in Gilead wohnhaft waren; ” and it 
throws a new and impressive air round the prophet, 
who was so emphatically the champion of the God 
of Israel. But this suggestion does not appear to 
have been adopted by any other interpreter, ancient 
or modern. 


The numerical value of the letters SAWS is 712, 
on which account, and also doubtless with a view 
to ita correspondence with his own name, Elias 
Levita entitled his work, in which 712 words are 
explained, Sepher Tish: (Bartolocci, i. 140 5). 

G. 

TITANS (Tiraves, of uncertain derivation). 
These children of Uranus (Heaven) and Gaia 
(Earth) were, according to the earliest Greek le- 
genda, the vanquished predecessors of the Olympian 
gods, condemned by Zeus to dwell in Tartarus, yet 
not without retaining many relics of their ancient 
dignity (Rech. Prom. Vinct. passim). By later 
(Latin) poets they were confounded with the kindred 
Gigantes (Hor. Od. iii. 4, 42, &.), as the traditions 
of the primitive Greek faith died away; and both 
terms were transferred by the Seventy to the Ke- 
phaim of ancient Palestine. [G1ANT.] The usual 
Greek rendering of Hephaim is indeed Ilyayres 
(Gen. xiv. 5; Josh. xii. 4, &c.), or, with a yet 
clearer reference to Greek mythology, -yryeveis 
(Prov. ii. 18, ix. 18), and @eoudyo: (Symmach. 


@ This lexicographer pretends to have been !n pos- 
reasion of some special information as to the situation 
of the place. He aays (Lez. Hebr. ed. Michaelis), 
“Urbs in tribu Gad, Jebaa inter et Saron.” Jebaa 
should be Jecbaa (i. ¢. Jogbehab) and this strange bit 
of confident topography is probably taken from the 
map of Adrichomius, made on the principle of insert- 
ing every name mentioned in the Bible, known or un- 
known, 

& There is no doubt that this is the meaning of 


“S, See Gen. xxill. 4 ("" sofourner ”), Ex. xii. 45 
reigner ’), Ley. xxv. 6 (" stranger”), Ps. xxxix. 12 


TITHE 


Prov. ix. 18, xxi. 16; Job xxvi. 5). But in 2 Sam. 
v. 18, 22, ‘the valley of RKephaim "’ is represented 
by # xoiAds tay Tirdveoy instead of 4 xoivAds Tor 
yvydvTowr, 1 Chr. xi. 15, xiv. 9, 13; and the same 
rendering occurs in a Hexapl. text in 2 Sam. xxiii. 
13. Thus Ambrose defends his use of a classical 
allusion by a reference to the Old Latin version of 
2 Sam. v., which preserved the LXX. rendering 
(De jide, iii. 1, 4, Nam et gigantes et vallem Ti- 
tanum prophetici sermonis series non refugit. Et 
Ksaias Strenas ... dixit). It can therefore oc- 
casion no surprise that in the Greek version of the 
triumphal hymn of Judith, “ the sons of the Titans" 
(viol Terdywy: Vulg. jfilit Titan: Old Latin, Riz:3) 
Dathan; f. Tela; f. bellutorum) stands parallel 
with “high giants,” éynAol Fi-vyarres, where the 
original text probably had EXD") and O33. 
The word has yet another interesting point of con- 
nection with the Bible; for it may have been from 
some vague sense of the struggle of the infernal and 
celestial powers, dimly shadowed forth in the clas- 
sical myth of the Titans, that several Christian 
fathers inclined to the belief that Te:rd» was the 
mystic name of “the beast ’’ indicated in Rev. xiii. 
18 (fren. v. 30, 3... “divinum putatur apud 
multos esse hoc nomen . . . et ostentationem quan- 
dam continet ultionis . . . et alias autem et anti- 
quum, et fide dignum, et regale, magis autem et 
tyrannicum nomen .. . ut ex multis colligamus 
ne forte Z7itan vocetur qui veniet ’’). 
B. F. W. 

TITHE.¢ Without inquiring into the reason 
for which the number ten¢ has been so frequently 
preferred as a number of selection in the cases of 
tribute-offerings, both sacred and secular, voluntary 
and compulsory, we may remark that numervus 
instances of its use are found both in profane and 
also in Biblical history, prior to or independently 
of the appointment of the Levitical tithes under the 
Law. In Biblical history the two prominent in- 
stances are — 1. Abram presenting the tenth of all 
his property, according to the Syriac and Arabic 
versions of Heb. vii. and 8. Jarchi in his Com., but 
as the passages themselves appear to show, of the 
spoils of his victory, to Melchizedek (Gen. xiv. 20; 
Heb. vii. 2,6; Joseph. Ant. i. 10, § 2; Selden Or 
Tithes, c. 1). 2. Jacob, after his vision at Luz, 
devoting a tenth of all his property to God in case 
he should return home in safety (Gen. xxviii. 22). 
These instances bear witness to the antiquity of 
tithes, in some shape or other, previous to the 
Mosaic tithe-system. But numerous instances are 
to be found of the practice of heathen nations, 
Greeks, Romans, Carthaginians, Arabians, of apply- 
ing tenths derived from property in general, from 
spoil, from confiscated goods, or from commercial 
profits, to sacred, and quasi-sacred, and also to fiscal 
purposes, namely, as consecrated to a deity, pre- 


(** sojourner’’). It often occurs in connection with 


“IA, “an alien,” as in Lev. xxv. 28, 85, 40, 47 6, 1 Chr. 
xxix. 15. Besides the above passages, t6sh0b is found 
in Lev. xxii. 10, xxv. 45, 47 a. 

c Reland, Pal. p. 1086; Gesenius, Thes. p. 1862 >, 
&e., &c. 


d “Dwyyp : Sexdrm : decima : and pl. nwwyy: 
ai Séxaras: decima ; from “Wy, t ten.’* 


¢ Philo derives éca from S¢xe@e: (De X Orac. ib 
184), 


TITHE 
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sented as a reward to a successful general, set apart ; the whole produce of the soil was to be assigned for 


as a tribute to a sovereign, or as a permanent 
souree of revenue. Among other passages, the fol- 
lowing may be cited: 1 Macc. xi. 35; Herod. i. 89, 
iv. 152, v. 77, vii. 132, ix. 81; Diod. Sic. v. 42, xi. 
33, xx. 14; Paus. v.10, § 2, x. 10, § 1; Dionys. 
Hal. i. 19, 23; Justin, xviii. 7, xx. 3; Arist. Gcon. 
ii. 2; Liv. v. 21; Polyb. ix. 39; Cic. Verr. ii. 3, 6, 
and 7 (where tithes of wine, oil, and “ minutex 
fruges,”’ are mentioned), Pro Leg. Mani. 6; Plut. 
Ages. c. 19, p. 389; Pliny, N. H. xii. 14; Macrob. 
Sat. iii. 6; Xen. Hell. i. 7, 10, iv.-3, 21; Rose, 
dascr. Gr. p. 215; Gibbon, vol. iii. p. 301, ed. 
Smith; and a remarkable instance of fruits tithed 
and offered to a deity, and a feast made, of which 
the people of the district partook, in Xen. Ezp. 
Cyr. v. 3, 9, answering thus to the Hebrew poor 
man’s tithe-feast to be mentioned below. 

The first enactment of the Law in respect of 
tithe is the declaration that the tenth of all prod- 
uce, as well as of flocks and cattle, belongs to 
Jehovah, and must be offered to Him. 2. That the 
tithe was to be paid in kind, or, if redeemed, with 
an addition of one fifth to its value (Lev. xxvii. 
30-33). This tenth, called Terumoth, is ordered to 
be assigned to the Levites, as the reward of their 
service, and it is ordered further, that they are 
themselves to dedicate to the Lord a tenth of these 
receipta, which is to be devoted to the maintenance 
of the high-priest (Num. xviii. 21-28). 

This legislation is modified or extended in the 
book of Deuteronomy, 3. ¢. from thirty-eight to 
forty years later. Commands are given to the peo- 
ple, —1, to bring their tithes, together with their 
votive and other offerings and first-fruits, to the 
chosen centre of worship, the metropolis, there to 
be eaten in festive celebration in company with their 
children, their servants, and the Levites (Deut. xii. 
18). 2. After warnings against idolatrous or 
virtually idolatrous practices, and the definition 
of clean as distinguished from unclean animals, 
among which latter class the swine is of obvious 
importance in reference to the subject of tithes, the 
legislator to direct that all the produce of 
the soil shall be tithed every year (ver. 17 seems to 
show that corn, wine, and oil alone are intended), 
and that these tithes with the firstlings of the flock 
and herd are to be eaten in the metropolis. 3. But 
in case of distance, permission is given to convert 
the produce into money, which is to be taken to the 
appointed place, and there laid out in the purchase 
of food for a festal celebration, in which the Levite 
is, by special command, to be included (Deut. xiv. 
22-27). 4. Then follows the direction, that at 
the end of three years, t. e. in the course of the 
third and sixth years of the Sabbatical period, all 
the tithe of that year is to be gathered and laid up 
‘¢ within the gates,” i. e. probably in some central 
place in each district, not at the metropolis; and 
that a festival is to be held, in which the stranger, 
the fatherless, and the widow, together with the 
Levite, are to partake (iid. wv. 28,29). 5. Lastly, 
it is ordered that after taking the tithe in each third 
year,‘ which is the year of tithing,’ 4 an exculpa- 
tory declaration is to be made by every Israelite, 
that he has done his best to fulfill the Divine com- 
mand (Deut. xxvi. 12-14).> 

From all this we gather, 1. That one tenth of 





& The LXX. has here éay cvrrehéoys awodexatacas 


the maintenance of the Levites. 2. That out of this 
the Levites were to dedicate a tenth to God, for 
the use of the high-priest. 3. That a tithe, in all 
probability a second tithe, was to be applied to 
festival purposes. 4. That in every third year, 
either this festival tithe or a third tenth was to be 
eaten in company with the poor and the Levites. 
The question arises, were there three tithes taken 
in this third year; or is the third tithe only the 
second under a different description? That there 
were two yearly tithes seems clear, both from the 
general tenor of the directions and from the LXX. 
rendering of Deut. xxvi. 12. But it must be allowed 
that the third tithe is not without support. 1. Jo- 
sephus distinctly says that one tenth was to be given 
to the priests and Levites, one tenth was to be ap- 
plied to feasta in the metropolis, and that a tenth 
besides these (rpirny xpbs abrais) was every third 
year to be given to the poor (Ant. iy. 8, § 8, and 
22). 2. Tobit says, he gave one tenth to the priests, 
one tenth he sold and spent at Jerusalem, 1. ¢. com- 
muted according to Deut. xiv. 24, 25, and another 
tenth he gave away (Tob. i. 7, 8). 3. St. Jerome 
says one tenth was given to the Levites, out of 
which they gave one tenth to the priests (Sevre- 
posexdrn); a second tithe was applied to festival 
purposes, and a third was given to the poor (wra- 
xodexdrn) (Com. on Ezek. xlv. vol. i. p. 565). 
Spencer thinks there were three tithes. Jennings, 
with Mede, thinks there were only two complete 
tithes, but that in the third year an addition of 
some sort was made (Spencer, De Leg. Hebr. p. 
727; Jennings, Jew. Ant. p. 183). 

On the other hand, Maimonides says the third and 
sixth years’ second tithe was shared between the 
poor and the Levites, %. e. that there was no third 
tithe (De Jur. Paup. vi. 4). Selden and Michaelis 
remark that the burden of three tithes, besides the 
first-fruita, would be excessive. Selden thinks that 
the third year’s tithe denotes only a different appli- 
cation of the second or festival tithe, and Michaelis, 
that it meant a surplus after the consumption of 
the festival tithe (Selden, On Tithes, c. 2, p. 13; 
Michaelis, Laws of Moses, § 192, vol. iii. p. 143, 
ed. Smith). Against a third tithe may be added 
Reland, Ant. Hebr. p. 359; Jahn, Ant. § 389; 
Godwyn, Moses and Aaron, p. 136, and Carpzov, 
pp- 621, 622; Keil, Bibl. Arch. § 71, i. 3387; Saal- 
schiitz, Hebr. Arch. i. 70; Winer, Realod. s. v. 
Zehnte. Knobel thinks the tithe was never taken 
in full, and that the third year’s tithe only meant 
the portion contributed in that year (Com. on Deut. 
xiv. 29, in Kurzgef. Exeg. Handbuch). Ewald 
thinks that for two years the tithe was left in great 
measure to free-will, and that the third year’s tithe 
only was compulsory (Alterthiim. p. 346). 

Of these opinions, that which maintains three 
separate and complete tithings seems improbable, as 
imposing an excessive burden on the land, and not 
easily reconcilable with the other directions; yet 
there seems no reason for rejecting the notion of 
two yearly tithes, when we recollect the especial 
promise of fertility to the soil, conditional on ob- 
servance of the commands of the Law (Deut. xxviii). 
There would thus be, 1, a yearly tithe for the 
Levites; 2, a second tithe for the festivals, which 
last would every third year be shared by the Levites 





ray 7d émBéxarov THY yevynuarwy THs yus Tov ev TH 
ere ros tpiry 7d Bevrapoy emi béxaroy duces 
te Aeviry, &. 7. A. 
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with the poor. It is this poor man’s tithe which 
Michaelis thinks is spoken of as likely to be con- 
verted to the king's use under the regal dynasty 
(1 Sam. viii. 15, 17; Mich. Laws of Muses, vol. i. 
p- 299). Ewald thinks that under the kings the 
ecclesiastical tithe-system reverted to what he sup- 
poses to have been its original free-will character. 
It is plain that during that period the tithe-system 
partook of the general neglect into which the ob- 
gervance of the Law declined, and that Hezekiah, 
among his other reforms, took effectual means to 
revive its use (2 Chr. xxxi. 5, 12, 19). Similar 
measures were taken after the Captivity by Nehe- 
miah (Neh. xii. 44), and in both these cases special 
ofticers were appointed to take charge of the stores 
and storehouses for the purpose. ‘The practice of 
tithing especially for relief of the poor appears to 
have subsisted even in Israel, for the prophet Amos 
speaks of it, though in an ironical tone, as existing 
in his day (Am. iv. 4). But as any degeneracy in 
the national faith would be likely to have an effect 
on the tithe-system, we find complaint of neglect in 
this respect made by the prophet Malachi (iii. 8, 
10). Yet, notwithstanding partial evasion or omis- 
sion, the system itself was continued to alate period 
in Jewish history, and was even carried to excess 
by those who, like the Pharisees, affected peculiar 
exactness in observance of the Law (Heb. vii. 5-8; 
Matt. xxiii. 23; Luke xviii. 12; Josephus, Ant. xx. 
9, § 2; Vie c. 15). 

Among details relating to the tithe payments 
mentioned by Rabbinical writers may be noticed: 
(1.) That in reference to the permission given in 
case of distance (Deut. xiv. 24), Jews dwelling in 
Babylonia, Ammon, Moab, and Egypt, were consid- 
ered as subject to the law of tithe in kind (Reland, 
iii. 9,2, p. 355). (2.) In tithing sheep the custom 
was to inclose them in a pen, and as the sheep 
went out at the opening, every tenth animal was 
marked with a rod dipped in vermilion. This was 
the “passing under the rod.” The Law ordered 
that no inquiry should be made whether the animal 
were good or bad, and that if the owner changed it, 
both the original and the changeling were to be re- 
garded as devoted (Lev. xxvii. 32, 33; Jer. xxxiii. 
13; Becoroth, ix. 7; Godwyn, df. and A. p. 136, 
vi. 7). (3.) Cattle were tithed in and after Au- 
gust, corn in and after September, fruits of trees 
in and after January (Godwyn, p. 1387, § 9); 
Buxtorf, Syn. Jud. c. xii. pp. 282, 283.  (4.) 
«Corners ’ were exempt from tithe (Peas, i. 6). 
(5.) The general rule was that all edible articles 
not purchased, were tithable, but that products 
not specified in Deut. xiv. 23, were regarded as 
doubtful. Tithe of them was not forbidden, but 
was not required (Maaseroth, i. 1; Demat, i. 1; 
Carpzov, App. Bibl. pp. 619, 620). H. W. P. 

* TITTLE is the diminutive of &¢, hence = 
minimum, the very least of a thing. It stands for 
the Greek xepala (Matt. v. 18; Luke xvi. 17), 
a little horn, denoting the slightly curved hooks at- 
tached to some of the Hebrew letters, especially 
Lamed, more noticeable in Hebrew manuscripts than 
in the ordinary printed Hebrew. It vitiated a letter 
or an entire copy to omit this appendage where it 
belonged. The jot in the same connection was the 
Greek iota or Hebrew yodh, the smallest letter 





@ His birthplace may have been here; but this is 
quite uncertain. The name, which is Roman, proves 
nothing 
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of the Greek and Hebrew alphabets. It will be 
seen how strong, therefore, was the Saviour’s aasev- 
eration: ‘one jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass 
from the law till all be fultilled ’’ (Matt. v. 18). 

H. 


TYTUS MAN'LIUS. [Maxuuvs.] 


TITUS (Tiros: Titus). Our materials for the 
biography of this companion of St. Paul must be 
drawn entirely from the notices of him in the Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, the Galatians, and to 
Titus himself, combined with the Second Epistle to 
Timothy. He is not mentioned in the Acts at all. 
The reading Tlrov ’lovorov in Acts xviii. 7 is too 
precarious for any inference to be drawn from it. 
Wieseler indeed lays some slight stress upon it 
(Chronol. des Apust. Zeit. Gott. 1848, p. 204), 
but this is in connection with a theory which needs 
every help. As to a recent hypothesis, that Titus 
and Timothy were the same person (R. King, Who 
was St. Titus? Dublin, 1853), it is certainly in- 
genious, but quite untenable. 

Taking the passages in the epistles in the chrono- 
logical order of the events referred to, we turn first 
to Gal. ii. 1, 3. We conceive the journey men- 
tioned here to be identical with that (recorded in 
Acts xv.) in which Paul and Barnabas went from 
Antioch to Jerusalem to the conference which was 
to decide the question of the necessity of circum- 
cision to the Gentiles. Here we see Titus in cloe 
association with Paul and Barnabas at Antioch.* He 
goes with them to Jerusalem. He is in fact one of 
the rives BAAot Of Acts xv. 2, who were deputed to 
accompany them from Antioch. His circumcision 
was either not insisted on at Jerusalem, or, if de- 
manded, was firmly resisted (odx Hvayxacby 
wept unOyvas)- He is very emphatically spoken of 
as a Gentile (EAAny), by which is most probably 
meant that both his parents were Gentiles. Here 
is a double contrast from Timothy, who was circum- 
cised by St. Paul’s own directions, and one of whose 
parents was Jewish (Acts xvi. 1, 3; 2 Tim. i. 5, iii. 
15). Titus would seem, on the occasion of the 
council, to have been specially a representative of 
the church of the uncircumcision. 

It is to our purpose to remark that, in the pas- 
sage cited above, Titus is so mentioned as apparently 
to imply that he had become personally known to 
the Galatian Christians. This, again, we combine 
with two other circumstances, namely, that the 
Epistle to the Galatians and the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians were probably written within a few 
months of each other [GALATIANS, EpIsTLE To], 
and both during the same journey. From the latter 
of these two epistles we obtain fuller notices of 
Titus in connection with St. Paul. 

After leaving Galatia (Acts xviii. 23), and spend- 
ing a long time at Ephesus (Acts xix. 1-xx. 1), 
the Apostle proceeded to Macedonia by way of Troas. 
Here he expected to meet Titus (2 Cor. ii. 13), who 
had been sent on a mission to Corinth. In this hope 
he was disappointed [TRoAs], but in Macedonia 
Titus joined him (2 Cor. vii. 6, 7, 18-15). Here 
we begin to see not only the above-mentioned fact 
of the mission of this disciple to Corinth, and the 
strong personal affection which subsisted between 
him and St. Paul (ey 77 wapovoig atrod, vii. 7), 
but also some part of the purport of the mission 
itself. It had reference to the immoralities at 
Corinth rebuked in the first epistle, and to the 
effect of that firat epistle on the offending church. 
We learn further that the mission was so far suc- 
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cessful and satisfactory: drwy Thy suey 
érixdOnoww (vil. 7), dAurh@nre eis perdvotay (vii. 
9), thy wdyray duay Swaxohy (vii. 15); and we 
are enabled also to draw from the chapter a strong 
conclusion regarding the warm zeal and sympathy 
of Titus, his grief for what was evil, his rejvicing 
over what was good: 77 wapaxAfoe: } wapexAhOn 
dp’ Spiy (vii. 7); dvawewavrat 7d wvedua abTod 
ded xdvray Sucy (vii. 13); 7a owAdyxva abrov 
sepiocorépws eis Suas dori (vii. 15). But if we 

further, we discern another part of the 
mission with which he was entrusted. This had 
Teference to the collection, at that time in progress, 
for the poor Christians of Judxa (Ka@ws ™po- 
evnptaro, Vili. 6), a phrase which shows that he 
had heen active and zealous in the matter, while 
the Corinthians themselves seem to have been rather 
rewiss. This connection of his mission with the 
gathering of these charitable funds is also proved by 
another passage, which contains moreover an im- 
plied assertion of hia integrity in the business (uh 
vt éwAcovexrnoey suas Tiros; xii. 18), and a 
statement that St. Paul himself had sent him on 
the errand (zapexdAeca Tiroy, ilid.). Thus we 
are prepared for what the Apostle now proceels to 
do after his encouraying conversations with Titus 
regarding the Corinthian Church. He sends him 
back from Macedonia to Corinth, in company with 
two other trustworthy Christians (‘TROPHIMUs, 
Tycnicus], bearing the second epistle, and with 
an earmest request (wapaxaAéoat, viii. 6, rh» 
wapaxAnow, Vili. 17) that he would see to the 
cunpletion of the collection, which he had zealously 
promoted on his late visit (fva xabds xpoerhptaro, 
odrws xal emireAéon, Vili. 6), Titus himself being 
in nowise backward in undertaking the commiasion. 
On a review of all these passages, elucidating as they 
do the characteristics of the man, the duties he dis- 
charged, and his close and faithful cooperation with 
St. Paul, we see how much meaning there is in 
the Apostle's short and forcible description of him 
(ire itp Titov, xowwvds duds nal els suas 
cuvepyds, Vili. 23). 

All that has preceded is drawn from direct state- 
ments in the epistles; but by indirect though fair 
inference we can arrive at something further, which 
gives coherence to the rest, with additional elucida- 
tions of the close convection of Titus with St. Paul 
aud the Corinthian Church. It has generally been 
considered doubtful who the a3eA@o{ were (1 Cor. 
xvi. 11, 12) that took the first epistle to Corinth. 
fimothy, who had been recently sent thither from 

“_phesus (Acts xix. 22), could not have been one of 
them (day %AGy Tin. 1 Cor. xvi. 10), and Apollos 
declined the commission (1 Cor. xvi. 12). There 
can be little doubt that the messengers who took 
that first letter were Titus and his companion, who- 
ever that might be, who is mentioned with him in 
the second letter (wapexdAeca Titov, xal cuvaré- 
oreiwva toy adeAgpdy, 2 Cor. xii. 18). This view 
was held by Macknight, and very clearly set forth 
by him (Transl. of the Apostolical Epistles, with 
Comm. Edinb. 1829, vol. i. pp. 451, 674, vol. ii. 
pp. 2, 7, 124). It has been more recently given 
by Profesaor Stanley (Corinthians, 2d ed. pp. 348, 
492),¢ but it has been worked out by no one so elab- 
orately aa by Professor Lightfoot (Camb. Journal 
of Classical and Sacred Philology, ii. 201, 202). 





@ There is some danger of confusing Titus and the 
brother (2 Cor. xii. 18), i. ©. the brethren of 1 Cor. xvi. 
}1, 12, who (according to this view) took the first let- 
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As to the connection between the two contempora- 
neous missions of Titus and Timotheus, this obser- 
vation may be made here, that the ditference of the 
two errands may have had some connection with a 
difference in the characters of the two agents. If 
‘Titus was the firmer and more energetic of the two 
men, it was natural to give him the task of enfor- 
cing the Apostle's rebukes, and urging on the flag- 
ging business of the collection. 

A considerable interval now elapses before we 
come upon the next notices of this disciple. St. 
Paul’s first imprisonment is concluded, and his last 
trial is impending. In the interval between the 
two, he and Titus were together in Crete (awéAc- 
adv oe év Kphrn, Tit. i. 5). We see Titus re- 
maining in the island when St. Paul left it, and 
receiving there a letter written to him by the 
Apostle. From this letter we gather the following 
biographical details: In the first place we learn that 
he was originally converted through St. Paul's in- 
strumentality: this must be the meaning of the 
phrase yrhoiov réxvoy, which occurs 80 emphat- 
ically in the opening of the epistle (i. 4). Next 
we learn the various particulars of the responsible 
duties which he had to discharge in Crete. He is 
to complete what St. Paul had been obliged to leave 
unfinished (va rd Aelwovra éxiB:opOdcn, i. 5), 
and he is to organize the church throughout the 
island by appointing presbyters in every city [GorR- 
TYNA; Las.£Aj. Instructions are given as to the 
suitable character of such preshyters (vv. 6-9); and 
we learn further that we have here the repetition of 
instructions previously furnished by word of mouth 
(ds éyd cot Sieratduny, ver. 5). Next he is to 
control and bridle (émioroul(ey, ver. 11) the rest- 
less and mischievous Judaizers, and he is to be per- 
emptory in so doing (Zaeyxe avrots axorduws, 
ver. 13). Injunctions in the same spirit are reiter- 
ated (ii. 1, 15, iii. 8). He is to urge the duties of 
a decorous and Christian life upon the women (ii. 
3-5), some of whom (wpecBuridas, ii. 3) possibly 
had something of an official character (xaAod:5ac- 
Kadous, tva cwhpovl(wor ras véas, vv. 3,4). He 
is to be watchful over his own conduct. (ver. 7); he 
is to impress upon the slaves the peculiar duties of 
their position (ii. 9, 10); he is to check all social 
and political turbulence (iii. 1), and also all wild 
theoloyical speculations (iii. 9); and to exercise dis- 
cipline on the heretical (iii. 10). When we con- 
sider all these particulars of his duties, we see not 
only the confidence reposed in him by the Apostle, 
but the need there was of determination and strength 
of purpose, and therefore the probability that this 
was his character; and all this is enhanced if we 
bear in mind his isolated and unsupported position 
in Crete, and the lawless and immoral character of 
the Cretans themselves, as testified by their own 
writers (i. 12,13). [CRETE.] 

The notices which remain are more strictly per- 
sonal. ‘Titus is to look for the arrival in Crete of 
Artemas and Tychicus (iii. 12), and then he is to 
hasten (crov8acov) to join St. Paul at Nicopolis, 
where the Apostle is proposing to pass the winter 
(ibid.). Zenas and Apollos are in Crete, or expected 
there; for Titus is to send them on their journey, 
and supply them with whatever they need for it 
(iii. 13). It is observable that Titus and Apollos 
are brought into juxtaposition here, as they were 





ter, with Titus and the brethren (2 Cor. viil. 16-24) who 
took the second letter. 
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before in the discussion of the mission from Ephe- 
sus to Corinth. : 

The movements of St. Paul, with which these 
later instructions to Titus are connected, are con- 
sidered elsewhere. [PAUL; TrmotHy.] We need 
only observe here that there would be great diffi- 
culty in inserting the visits to Crete and Nicopolis 
in any of the journeys recorded in the Acts, to say 
nothing of the other objections to giving the epistle 
any date anterior to the voyage to Rome. [Titvs, 
EristLg To.} On the other hand, there is no dif- 
ficulty in arranging these circumstances, if we sup- 
pose St. Paul to have travelled and written after 
being liberated from Rome, while thus we gain the 
further advantage of an explanation of what Paley 
has well called the affinity of this epistle and the 
first to Timothy. Whether Titus did join the 
Apostle at Nicopolis we cannot tell. But we nat- 
urally connect the mention of this place with what 
St. Paul wrote at no great interval of time after- 
wards, in the last of the pastoral epistles (Tiros els 
Aadparlay, 2 Tim. iv. 10); for Dalmatia lay to 
the north of Nicopolis, at no great distance from it. 
{Nicorotts.] From the form of the whole sen- 
tence, it seems probable that this disciple had been 
with St. Paul in Rome during his final imprison- 
ment; but this cannot be asserted confidently. The 
touching words of the Apostle in this passage might 
seem to imply some reproach, and we might draw 
from them the conclusion that Titus became a sec- 
ond Demas: but on the whole this seems a harsh 
and unnecessary judgment. 

Whatever else remains is legendary, though it 
May contain elements of truth. Titus is connected 
by tradition with Dalmatia, and he is said to have 
been an object of much reverence in that region. 
This, however, may simply be a result of the pas- 
sage quoted immediately above: and it is observ- 
able that of all the churches in modern Dalmatia 
(Neale’s Ecclesiological Notes on Dalm. p. 175) 
not one is dedicated to him. The traditional con- 
nection of Titus with Crete is much more specific 
and constant, though here again we cannot be cer- 
tain of the facts. He is said to have been perma- 
nent bishop in the island, and to have died there at 
an advanced age. The modern capital, Candia, ap- 
pears to claim the honor of being his burial-place 
(Cave’s Apostolici, 1716, p. 42). In the fragment, 
De Vita et Actis Titi, by the lawyer Zenas (Fabric. 
Cod. Apoc. N. T. ti. 831, 832), Titus is called 
Bishop of Gortyna: and on the old site of Gortyna 
is a ruined church, of ancient and solid masonry, 
which bears the name of St. Titus, and where ser- 
vice is occasionally celebrated by priests from the 
neighboring hamlet of Jfetropolis (E. Falkener, 
Remains in Crete, from a MS. History of Can- 
dia by Onorio Belli, p. 23). The cathedral of Jfe- 
galo-Castron, in the north of the island, is also 
dedicated to this saint. Lastly, the name of Titus 
was the watchword of the Cretans when they were 
invaded by the Venetians: and the Venetians them- 
selves, after their conquest of the island, adopted him 
to some of the honors of a patron saint; for, as the 
response after the prayer for the Doge of Venice 
was ‘ Sancte Marce, tu nos adjuva,”’ so the response 
after that for the Duke of Candia was “ Sancte Tite, 
tu nos adjuva’’ (Pashley's Z'ravels in Crete, i. 6, 
175).¢ 





@ The day on which Titus is commemorated is 
January 4 in the Latin Calendar, and August 26 in 
the Greek. 
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We must not leave unnoticed the striking, though 
extravagant, panegyric of ‘Titus by his successor in 
the see of Crete, Andreas Cretensis (published, with 
Amphilochius and Methodius, by Combefis, Paria, 
1644). This panegyric has many excellent points: 
é. g. it incorporates well the more important pas- 
sages from the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 
The following are stated as facts. Titus is related 
to the Proconsul of the island: among his ancestors 
are Minos and Rhadamanthus (of éx Aids). Early 
in life he obtains a copy of the Jewish Scriptures, 
and learns Hebrew in a short time. He goes to 
Judrea, and is present on the occasion mentioned 
in Acts i. 15. His conversion takes place before 
that of St. Paul himself, but afterwards be attaches 
himself closely to the Apostle. Whatever the value 
of these statements may be, the following descrip- 
tion of Titus (p. 156) is worthy of quotation: 6 
xpw@ros THs Kphrwy éxxAnolas OeueAsos- ris 
adAndelas 6 arvdAos: 7d THs Kiorews Epeioua: 
tay ebayyeAtKay Knpvypdtew h dalynros adA- 
avyk: 7d indy rijs TlavAou aR ih Se 


TITUS, EPISTLE TO. There are no 
specialties in this epistle which require any very 
elaborate treatment distinct from the other Pastoral 
Letters of St. Paul. [Trmorny, EpistTLes To.] 
If those two were not genuine, it would be diffi- 
cult confidently to maintain the genuineness of this. 
On the other hand, if the epistles to Timothy are 
received as St. Paul's, there is not the slightest 
reason for doubting the authorship of that to Titus. 
Amidst the various combinations which are found 
among those who have been skeptical on the sub- 
ject of the pastoral epistles, there is no instance of 
the rejection of that before us on the part of those 
who have accepted the other two. So far indeed 
as these doubta are worth considering at all, the 
argument is more in favor of this than of either 
of those. Tatian accepted the Epistle to Titus, 
and rejected the other two. Origen mentions some 
who excluded 2 Tim., but kept 1 Tim. with Titus. 
Schleiermacher and Neander invert this process of 
doubt in regard to the letters addressed to Timothy, 
but believe that St. Paul wrote the present letter 
to Titus. Credner too believes it to be genuine, 
though he pronounces 1 Tim. to be a forgery, and 
2 Tim. a compound of two epistles. 

To turn now from opinions to direct external 
evidence, this epistle stands on quite as firm a 
ground as the others of the pastoral group, if not 
a firmer ground. Nothing can well be more ex» 
plicit than the quotations in Ireneus, C. Heres. i. 
16, 8 (see Tit. iii. 10), Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 350 
(see i. 12), Tertull. De Prescr. Hor. c. 6 (see iii. 
10, 11), and the reference, also Adv. Mare. v. 
21; to say nothing of earlier allusions in Justin 
Martyr, Dial. c. Tryph. 47 (see iii. 4), which can 
hardly be doubted, Theoph. Ad Awtol. ii. p. 95 
(see iii. 5), iii. 126 (see iii. 1), which are probable, 
and Clem. Rom. 1 Cor. 2 (see iii. 1), which is 
possible. 

As to internal features, we may notice, in the 
first place, that the Epistle to Titus has all the char- 
acteristics of the other pastoral epistles. See, for 
instance, muords 6 Adyos (iii. 8), Sy:alvovea 8ida0~ 
waAla (i. 9, ii. 1, comparing i. 18, ii. 8), 
vey, Thppwy, swppdvoss (i. 8, ii. 5, 6, 12). carrt- 
pios, cwrhp, cd(a (i. 3, 4, ii. 10, 11, 13, iii. 4, 5, 
6), Iovdaixod pdOor (i. 14, comparing iii. 9), érr- 
odveta (ii. 13), eboéBera (i. 1), Er€os (iii. 5; ini. 
4 the word is doubtful). All this tends to show 
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that this letter was written about the same time) give heed to the duties of practical, useful piety 


and under similar circumstances with the other two. 
But, on the other hand, this epistle has marks in 
its phraseology and style which assimilate it to the 
genera] body of the epistles of St. Paul. Such may 
fairly be reckoned the following: xypvyuars 6 
éxiorevOnv éyé (i. 3); the quotation from a 
heathen poet (i. 12); the use of d3dniuos (i. 16); 
the “ going off at a word’’ (cwrijpos . . . . éwe- 
in Sous ek ow tos...» di. 10, 11); 
a Cae in which the doctrines of the Atone- 
ment (ii. 13) and of Free Justification (iii. 5-7) 
come to the surface. As to any difliculty arising 
from supposed indications of advanced hierarchical 
arrangements, it is to be observed that in this epis- 
tle xpecBurepos and éxicxowos are used as synon- 
ymous (Iva xkaraorhons wpecBurépous ... . det 
yap roy éxloxowoy. . . . i. 5, 7), just as they are 
in the address at Miletus about the year 58 A. D. 
(Acts xx. 17, 28). At the same time this epistle 
bas features of its own, especially a certain tone of 
abruptness and severity, which probably arises 
partly out of the circumstances of the Cretan popu- 
lation [CRETE], partly out of the character of Ti- 
tus himself. If all these things are put together, 
the phenomena are seen to be very unlike what 
would be presented by a forgery, to say nothing of 
the general overwhelming difficulty of imagining 
who could have been the writer of the pastoral 
epistles, if it were not St. Paul himself. 
Concerning the contents of this epistle, some- 
thing has already been said in the article on Titus. 
No very exact subdivision is either necessary or 
possible. After the introductory salutation, which 
has marked peculiarities (i. 1-4), Titus is enjoined 
to appoint suitable presbyters in the Cretan Church, 
and specially such as shall be sound in doctrine and 
able to refute error (5-9). The Apostle then passes 
to a description of the coarse character of the Cre- 
tans, as testified by their own writers, and the mis- 
chief caused by Judaizing error among the Chris- 
tians of the island (10-16). In opposition to this, 
Titus is to urge sound and practical Christianity 
on all classes (ii. 1-10), on the older men (ii. 2), on 
the older women, and especially in regard to their 
influence over the younger women (3-5), on the 
younger men (6-8), on slaves (9, 10), taking heed 
meanwhile that he himself is a pattern of good 
works (ver. 7). The grounds of all this are given 
in the free grace which trains the Christian to self- 
denying and active piety (11, 12), in the glorious 
hope of Christ's second advent (ver. 13), and in the 
atonement by which He has purchased us to be his 
people (ver. 14). All which lessons Titus is to urge 
with fearless decision (ver. 15). Next, obedience 
to rulers is enjoined, with gentleness and forbear- 
ance towards all men (iii. 1, 2), these duties being 
again rested on our sense of past sin (ver. 3), and 
on the gift of new spiritual life and free justification 
(4-7). With these practical duties are contrasted 
those idle speculations which are to be carefully 
avoided (8, 9); and with regard to those men who 
are positively heretical, a peremptory charge is 
given (10, 11). Some personal allusions then fol- 
low: Artemas or Tychicus may be expected at 
Crete, and on the arrival of either of them Titus is 
to hasten to join the Apostle at Nicopolis, where 
he intends to winter; Zenas the lawyer also, and 
Apollos, are to be provided with all that is necessary 
for a journey in prospect (12, 13). Finally, before 
the concluding messages of salutation, an admoni- 
tion is given to the Cretan Christians, that they 


(14, 15). 

As to the time and place and other circumstances 
of the writing of this epistle, the following scheme 
of filling up St. Paul's movements after his firat 
imprisonment will satisfy all the conditions of the 
case: We may suppose him (possibly after accom- 
plishing his long-proujected visit to Spain) to have 
gone to Ephesus, and taken voyages from thence, 
first to Macedonia and then to Crete, during the 
former to have written the First Epistle to Tim- 
othy, and after returning from the latter to have 
written the Epistle to Titus, being at the time of 
despatching it on the point of starting for Nicop- 
olis, to which place he went, taking Miletus and 
Corinth on the way. At Nicopolis we may con- 
ceive him to have been finally apprehended and 
taken to Rome, whence he wrote the Second Epis- 
tle to Timothy. Other possible combinations may 
be seen in Birks (Hore <Apostolice, at the end of 
his edition of the Hore Pauline, pp. 299-301), 
and in Wordsworth (Greek Testament, Pt. iii. pp. 
418, 421). It is an undoubted mistake to en- 
deavor to insert this epistle in any period of that 
part of St. Paul's life which is recorded in the 
Acta of the Apostles. There is in this writing 
that unmistakable difference of style (as compared 
with the earlier epistles) which associates the Pas- 
tora] Letters with one another, and with the latest 
period of St. Paul's life; and it seems strange that 
this should have been so slightly observed by good 
scholars and exact chronologists, e g. Archdn. 
Evans (Script. Biog. iii. 327-333), and Wieseler 
(Chronol. des Apust. Zeitalt. pp. 329-355), who, 
approaching the subject in very different ways, agree 
in thinking that this letter was written at Hphesus 
(between 1 and 2 Cor.), when the Apostle was in 
the early part of his third missionary journey 
(Acts xix.). 

The following list of commentaries on the Pas- 
toral Epistles may be useful for 1 and 2 Tiu., as 
well as for Titus. Besides the general Patristic 
commentaries on all St. Paul's epistles (Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, Theophylact, Jerome, Bede, , Al- 
cuin), the Medisval ((Ecumenius, Euthymius, 
Aquinas), those of the Reformation period (Luther, 
Melancthon, Calvin), the earlier Koman Catholic 
(Justiniani, Cornelius a Lapide, Estius), the Prot- 
estant commentaries of the 17th century (Cocceius, 
Grotius, etc.), and the recent annotations on the 
whole Greek Testament (Rosenmiiller, De Wette, 
Alford, Wordsworth, etc.), the following on the 
Pastoral Epistles may be specified: Daillé, Exposi- 
tion (1 Tim. Genev. 1661, 2 Tim. Genev. 1639, 
Tit. Par. 1655); Heydenreich, Die Pasturalbriefe 
Pauli erlautert (Hadam. 1826, 1828); Flatt, Vor- 
lesungen ber die Br. P. an Tim. u. Tit. (Titb. 
1831); Mack (Roman Catholic), Comm. tiber die 
Pastoralbriefe (Tiib. 1836); Matthies, Erkldérung 
der Pastoralbriefe (Greifsw. 1840); Huther (part 
[xi.] of Meyer’s Commentary, Gitt. 1850 [3¢ Aufl. 
1866]); Wiesinyer (in continuation of Olshausen, 
Koenigsb. 1850), translated (with the exception of 
2 Tim.) in Clark’s Forcign Theolog. Lib. (Edinb. 
1851 (the whole is translated in vol. vi. of the 
Amer. ed. of Olshausen, N. Y. 1858]), and espe- 
cially Ellicott (Pastoral Epistles, 2d ed., London, 
1861), who mentions in his preface a Danish com- 
mentary by Bp. Moller, and one in modern Greek, 
Suvexdnuos ‘leparindés, by Coray (Par. 18:31). 
Besides these, shers are commentaries on 1 Tim. 
and 2 Tim. by Mosheim (Hamb. 1755), and Leo 
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(Lips. 1837, 1850), on 1 Tim. by Fleischmann 
(Tub. 1791), and Wegscheider (Gott. 1810), on 2 
Tim. by J. Barlow and T. Hall (Lond. 1632 and 
1658), and by Brochner (Hafn. 1829), on Tit. by 
T. ‘Taylor (London, 1668), Van Haven (Hal. 1742), 
and Kuinoel (Comment. Theol. ed. Velthusen, 
Ruperti et Kuinoel [i. p. 292 ff.]). To these must 
be added what is found in the Critici Sacri, Supp. 
ii., v., vii.. and a still fuller list is given in Dar- 
ling’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica ; Pt. ii. Subjects, 
pp. 1535, 1555, 1574. J.S. H. 

* The earlier literature of the controversy on 
the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles is referred 
to in the art. TIMOTHY, ErisTLEs To. Among 
the more recent essays on the subject we may 
name the following: C. E. Scharling, Die neuesten 
Untersuchungen tb. die sogenannten Pastoral 
briefe, aus dem Diinischen, Jena, 1846 (unde- 
cided). Th. Rudow, De Argumentis historicis, 
quibus recenter Epistolarum Past. Origo Paulina 
tmpugnata est, a prize essay, Gotting. 1852 (rejects 
1 ‘Tim., with Liicke and Bleek, but defends 2 ‘Tim. 
and Titus). W. Mangold, Lie /rrlehrer der Pas- 
toralbriefe, Marb. 1856. C. W. Otto, Die ge- 
schichtlichen Verhdltnisse der Pastoralbriefe aufs 
Neue untersucht, Leipz. 1860, pp. xvi., 408 (de- 
fends the genuineness of the epistles, but weakens 
the argument by denying the Apostle’s release 
from his first imprisonment); comp. the review by 
Weiss, Theol. Stud. u. Krit., 1861, pp. 575-597, 
and Huther’s criticisms in the 3d ed. of his Arit. 
exeg. Handbuch (1866). L. Ruffet, Saint Paul, 
sa double captirité a Rome, Paris, 1860. Reuss, 
Gesch. d. heil. Schriften N. T. (4¢ Ausg. 1864), pp. 
76 ff., 112 ff. (defends the genuineness). Wieseler, 
art. Timotheus u. Titus, die Briefe Pauli an, in 
Herzog's Real-Encyhl. xxi. 276-342 (1866). Holtz- 
mann, in Bunsen’s Bibekcerk, viii. 486-512 (1866), 
reviewing the recent literature. Laurent, Neues. 
Studien (1866), p. 104 tf, chiefly on the point of 
Paul's release from his first imprisonment, which 
he maintains; so Ewald, Geschichte, vi. 620 f., 
de Ausg. It may be noted here that recent ex- 
aminations of the Alexandrine MS. show that the 
reading él 7rd Tépua rns Svcews in the Epist. 
of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians (c. 5) is 
unquestionable. See on the passage Lightfoot's 
note, in his excellent edition of the epistle (1869). 
L. Moller, in the 3d ed. of the part of De Wette's 
Kurzqef. exeg. Handbuch (Bd. ii. Theil v.) which 
contains the Pastoral Epistles, observes that, though 
formerly holding a pretty firm conviction of their 
spuriousness, revewed study has satisfied him of 
the untenableness or altogether too subjective char- 
acter of many of the objections to them, though 
he cannot yet feel that confidence in their genuine- 
hess which the recent commentators (Wiesinger, 
Huther, Oosterzee) express (Pref, p. x.). Guer- 
icke, Neutest. Lsagogik, 3¢ Aufl. (1868), pp. 350- 
340), defends the genuineness of these epistles, as in 
his earlier works. Davidson, Introd. to the Study 
of the N. T. (Lond. 1868), ii. 144-195, repeats the 
arguments of the Tibingen school against them. 

To the list of commentaries on the Pastoral 
Epistles given above, we may add that of J. J. 
van Uosterzee, Theil xi. of Lange's Bibelicerk (2° 
Aufl. 1864), translated with additions by Dr. E. 
A. Washburn and Dr. E. Harwood, in vol. viii. of 
the Amer. ed. of Lange (N. Y. 1868). A. 


TVZITE, THE (SSS17 [patr.]: Vat. and 
FA. o leaves; [Rom. @woal;] Alex. Qwoaes: 


TOBIAH 


Thosaites). The designation of Joha, the brother 
of Jediael and son of Shimri, one of the heroes of 
David's army named in the supplementary list of 1 
Chr. xi. 45. It occurs nowhere else, and nothing 
is known of the place or family which it denotes. 
G. 
TO’AH (FIV [inclined, lowly, Ges.]: @e00; 
(Vat. @ece;] Alex. Goove: Thoku). A Kohathite 
Levite, ancestor of Samuel and Heman (1 Car. vi. 
34 [19]). The name as it now stands may bea 
fragment of “ Nahath” (comp. vv. 26, 34). 


TOB-ADONI'JAH (PITTS AWS [good 
ts A.J: TwBadovias; [Vat. TwBadwBera; Alex.! 
TwBadwriay, 2.m. -1a:] Thobadonias). One of 
the Levites sent by Jehoshaphat through the cities 
of Judah to teach the Law to the people (2 Chr. 
xvii. 8). 


TOB, THE LAND OF (21 YOR [land 
of goodness, fruitful]: yi THB: terra Tob). The 
place in which Jephthah took refuge when expelled 
from home by his half-brother (Judg. xi. 3); and 
where he remained, at the head of a band of free- 
booters, till he was brought back by the sheikhs¢ 
of (rilead (ver. 5). 

The narrative implies that the land of Tob was 
not far distant from Gilead: at the same time, 
from the nature of the case, it must have lain out 
towards the eastern deserts. It is undoubtedly 
mentioned again in 2 Sam. x. 6, 8, as one of the 
petty Aramite kingdoms or states which supported 
the Ammonites in their great conflict with David. 
In the Authorized Version the name is presented 
literatim as Ishtob, t. e. Man of Tob, meaning, 
according to a common Hebrew idiom, the “ men 
of Tob.’ After an immense interval it 
again in the Maccabwan history (1 Macc. v. 13). 
Tub or Tobie was then the abode of a considerable 
colony of Jews, numbering at least a thousand 
males. In 2 Mace. xii. 17 its position is detined 
very exactly as at or near Charax, 750 stadia from 
the strong town Caspis, though, as the position of 
neither of these places is known, we are not there- 
by assisted in the recovery of Tob. [Toste; 
TUBIENI. | 

Ptolemy (Geogr. v. 19) mentions a place called 
@avBa as lying to the S. W. of Zobah, and there- 
fore possibly to the EL. or N. E. of the country of 
Ammon proper. In Stephanus of Byzantium and 
in Eckhel (Doctr. Numm. iii. 352), the names 
Tubai and Tabeni occur. 

No identification of this ancient district with 
any modern one has yet been attempted. The 
name J'ell Dobbe (Burckhardt, Syria, April 25). 
or, as it is given by the latest explorer of thew 
regions, Tell Dibbe (Wetzstein, Map), attached to 
a ruined site at the south end of the Leja, a few 
miles N. W. of Aendicat, and also that of ed- Jud, 
some twelve hours east of the mountain el-Awledb, 
are both sugyestive of Tob. But nothing can be 
said, at present, as to their connection with it. 


TOBI’AH (TPAW [goodness of Jehorah]: 
TwBlas [Vat. TwBeia], TwBia: Tobia). 1 “The 
children of Tobiah” were a family who returned 
with Zerubbabel, but were unable to prove their 
connection with Israel (Ezr. ii. 60; Neh. vii. 62)- 





@ The word is ‘3}7%, which exactly answers to 


TOBIAS 


2. ([Neh. ii. 19, FA. TwBea; iv. 3, FA.) Te 
Bis:] Tobias.) “Tobiah the slave, the Ammon- 
ite,”’ played a conspicuous part in the rancorous 
opposition made by Sanballat the Moabite and his 
adherents to the rebuilding of Jerusalem. The 
two races of Moab and Ammon found in these 
men fit representatives of that hereditary hatred 
to the Israelites which began before the entrance 
into Canaan, and was not extinct when the He- 
brews had ceased to exist asa nation. The hor- 
rible story of the origin of the Moabites and Am- 
monites, as it was told by the Hebrews, is an index 
of the feeling of repulsion which must have existed 
between these hostile families of men. In the 
dignified rebuke of Nehemiah it received ita high- 
est expression: “ye have no portion, nor right, 
nor memorial in Jerusalem” (Neh. ii. 20). But 
Tobiah, though a slave (Neh. ii. 10, 19), unless 
this is a title of opprobrium, and an Ammonite, 
found means to ally himself with a priestly family, 
and his son Johanan married the daughter of 
Meshullam the son of Berechiah (Neh. vi. 18). 
He himself was the son-in-law of Shechaniah the 
son of Arah (Neh. vi. 17), and these family re- 
lations created for him a strong faction among 
the Jews, and may have had something to do with 
the stern measures which Ezra found it necessary 
to take to repress the intermarriages with foreigners. 
Even a grandson of the high-priest Eliashib had 
married a daughter of Sanballat (Neh. xiii. 28). In 
xiii. 4 Eliashib is said to have been allied to Tobiah, 
which would imply a relationship of some kind 
between Tobiah and Sanballat, though its nature 
is not mentioned. The evil had spread so far that 
the leaders of the people were compelled to rouse 
their religious antipathies by reading from the Law 
of Moses the strong prohibition that the Ammon- 
ite and the Moabite should not come into the con- 
gregation of God for ever (Neh. xiii. 1). Ewald 
(Gesch. iv. 173) conjectures that Tobiah had been 
a page (‘slave ’’) at the Persian court, and, being 
in favor there, had been promoted to be satrap of 
the Ammonites. But it almost seems that against 
Tobiah there was a stronger feeling of animosity 
than against Sanballat, and that this animosity 
found expression in the epithet “the slave,” which 
is attached to his name. It was Tobiah who gave 
venom to the pitying scorn of Sanballat (Neh. iv. 
3), and provoked the bitter cry of Nehemiah (Neh. 
iv. 4, 5); it was Tobiah who kept up communica- 
tions with the factious Jews, and who sent letters 
to put their leader in fear (Neh. vi. 17, 19): but 
his crowning act of insult was to take up his resi- 
dence in the Temple in the chamber which Eliashib 
had prepared for him in defiance of the Mosaic 
statute. Nehemiah’s patience could no longer con- 
tain itself, “therefore,” he says, “I cast forth all 
the household stuff of Tobiah out of the cham- 
ber,’ and with this summary act Tobiah disappears 
from history (Neh. xiii. 7, 8). W.A. W. 


TOBIAS. The Greek form of the name To- 
BIAH or Tongan. 1. (TwBlas: Thobias, Todvias.) 
The son of ‘Tobit, and central character in the book 
of that name. [Tosit, Book or.} 

2. The father of Hyrcanus, apparently a man of 
great wealth and reputation at Jerusalem in the 
time of Seleucus Philopator (cir. B. c. 187). In 
the high-priestly schism which happened afterwards 
(MENELAUsS], “the sons of Tobias” took a con- 
spicuous part (Joseph. Ant. xii. 5,§ 1). One of 
these, Joseph, who raised himself by intrigue to 
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high favor with the Egyptian court, had a son 
named Hyrcanus (Joseph. Ant. xii. 4, § 2). It 
has been supposed that this is the Hyrcanus re- 
ferred to in 2 Macc. iii. 11; and it is not impossi- 
ble that, for some unknown reason (as in the case 
of the Maccabees), the whole family were called 
after their grandfather, to the exclusion of the 
father's name. On the other hand, the natural 
recurrence of names in successive generations makes 
it more probable that the Hyrcanus mentioned in ~ 
Josephus was a nephew of the Hyrcanus in 2 Macc. 
(Comp. Ewald, Gesch. d. V. J. iv. 309; Grimm, 
ad Mace. |. c.). B. F. W. 


TO’BIE, THE PLACES OF (éy ois 
TovBiov [Rom. TwBiov]: tn locis Tubin: Syr. 
Tubin). <A district which in the time of the 
Maccabees was the seat of an extensive colony of 
Jews (1 Mace. v. 13). It is in all probability 
identical with the Land of Tob mentioned in the 
history of Jephthah. [See also Tuuient.] G. 


TO'BIEL (VND, the goodness of God: 
TwBihA: Thobiel, Tobiel), the father of ‘Tobit and 
grandfather of Tobias (1), Tob. i. 1. The name 
may be compared with Tabael (TaBefa). [Ta- 
BAEL.] B. F. W. 

TOBI'JAH (PAW [goodness of Jeho- 
vah]: TwBlas; [Vat. Alex. omit:] Thobias). 1. 
One of the Levites sent by Jehoshaphat to teach 
the Law in the cities of Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 

2. (of XpPNo wor aurns: Tobias.) One of the 
Captivity in the time of Zechariah, iu whose pres- 
ence the prophet was commanded to take crowns 
of silver and gold and put them on the head of 
Joshua the high-priest (Zech. vi. 10). In ver. 14 


his name appears in the shortened form FT?210. 
Rosenmiiller conjectures that he was one of a 
deputation who came up to Jerusalem, from the 
Jews who still remained in Babylon, with contri- 
butions of gold and silver for the Temple. But 
Maurer considers that the offerings were presented 
by Tobijah and his companions, because the crowns 
were commanded to be placed in the Temple as a 
memorial of their visit and generosity. 
W. A. W. 

TOBIT (Twhelo, TwHelr, TwBlr: Vulg. To- - 
bias; Vat. Lat. Tobi, Thobi, Tobix), the son of To- 
biel (TwBifA: Thodiel, Tobiel) and father of Tobias 
(Tob. i. 1, ete.). [Tonrt, Book or.] The name 


appears to answer to Saw, which occurs frequently 
in later times (Fritzsche, ad. Tob. i. 1), and not (as 


Welte, Finl. 65) to TAN; yet in that case 


TwBls, according to the analogy of Aeuts (99), 
would have been the more natural form. The 
etymology of the word is obscnre. Ilgen translates 
it simply ‘my goodness; ’’ Fritzsche, with greater 


probability, regards it as an abbreviation of Tm, 


comparing MeAxf (Luke iii. 24, 28), ITT, ete. 
(ad Tob. 1. ¢.). The form in the Vulgate is of no 
weight against the Old Latin, except so far as it 
shows the reading of the Chaldaic text which Jerome 
used, in which the identity of the names of the 
father and son is directly affirmed (i. 9, Vulg.). 
o - B. F. W. 
TO’BIT, BOOK OF. The book is called 
simply Tobit (TwBfr, Tw6elr) in the old MSS. 
At a later time the opening words of the book, BiB- 
Aos Adéywy TwBir, were taken as a title. In 
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Latin MSS. it is styled Todis, Liber Thobis, Liber 
Tobie (Sabatier, p. 706), Tobit et Tobias, Liber 
utriusque Tobe (Kritzsche, Finl. § 1). 

1. Text. — The book exists at present in Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, and Hebrew texts, which differ more 
or less from one another in detail, but yet on the 
whole are so far alike that it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that all were derived from one written original, 
which was modified in the course of translation or 
transcription. The Greek text is found in two 
distinct recensions. The one is followed by the 
mass of the MSS. of the LXX., and gives the oldest 
text which remains. The other is only fragmen- 
tary, and manifestly a revision of the former. Of 
this, one piece (i. 1-ii. 2) is contained in the Cod. 
Sinaiticus (== Cod. Frid. Augustanus), and another 
in three later MSS. (44, 106, 107, Holmes and 
Parsons; vi. 9-xiii.; Fritzsche, Ezeg. Handb. 71- 
110). The Latin texts are also of two kinds. 
The common (Vulgate) text is due to Jerome, who 
formed it by a very hasty revision of the old Latin 
version with the help of a Chaldee copy, which was 
translated into Hebrew for him by an assistant who 
was master of both languages. The treatment of 
the text in this recension is very arbitrary, as might 
be expected from the description which Jerome 
gives of the mode in which it was made (comp. 
Pref. in Tob. § 4); and it is of very little critical 
value, for it is impossible to distinguish accurately 
the different elements which are incorporated in it. 
The ante-Hieronymian (Vetus Latina) texts are far 
more valuable, though these present considerable 
variations among themselves, as generally happens, 
and represent the revised and not the original Greek 
text. Sabatier has given one text from these MSS. 
of the eighth century and also added various read- 
ings from another MS., formerly in the possession 
of Christina of Sweden, which contains a distinct 
version of a considerable part of the book, i.—-vi. 12 
(Awl. Lat. ii. 706). A third text is found in the 
quotations of the Speculum, published by Mai, Spi- 
culeg. Lom. ix. 21-23. The Hebrew versions are 
of no great weight. One, which was published by 
P. Fagius (1542), after a Constantinopolitan edition 
of 1517, is closely moulded on the common Greek 
text without being a servile translation (Fritzsche, 
§ 4). Another, published by S. Miinster (1542, 
etc.), is based upon the revised text, but is extremely 
free, and is rather an adaptation than a version. 
Both these versions, with the Syriac, are reprinted 
in Walton’s Polyglot, and are late Jewish works of 
uncertain date (Fritzsche, ¢. c. Ilgen, ch. xvii. ff.). 
The Syriac version is of a composite character. As 
far as ch. vii. 9 it is a close rendering of the com- 
mon Greek text of the LX.X., but from this point 
to the end it follows the revised text, a fact which 
is noticed in the margin of one of the MSS. 

2. Contents. — The outline of the book is as fol- 
lows. Tobit, a Jew of the tribe of Naphtali, who 
strictly observed the Law and retnained faithful to 
the Temple-service at Jerusalem (i. 4-8), was carried 
captive to Assyria by Shalmaneser. While in cap- 
tivity he exerted himself to relieve his countrymen, 
which his favorable position at court (ayo hs, 
i. 13, “ purveyor ’’) enabled him to do, and at this 
time he was rich enough to lend ten talents of silver 
to a countryman, Gabael of Rages in Media. But 
when Sennacherib succeeded his father Salmaneser, 
the fortune of Tobit was changed. He was accused 
of burying the Jews whom the king had put to 
death, and was only able to save himself, his wife 
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cession of Esarhaddon he was allowed to return to 
Nineveh, at the intercession of his nephew, Achi- 
acharus, who occupied a high place in the king's 
household (i. 22); but his zeal for his countrymen 
brought him into a strange misfortune. As he lay 
one night in the court of his house, being unclean 
from having buried a Jew whom his son had found 
strangled in the market-place, sparrows “ muted 
warm dung into his eyes,” and he became blind. 
Being thus disabled, he was for s time supported by 
Achiacharus, and after his departure (read éxopev- 
6n, fi. 10), by the labor of his wife. On one oc- 
casion he falsely accused her of stealing a kid which 
had been added to her wages, and in return she re- 
proached him with the miserable issue of all his 
righteous deeds. Grieved by her taunts he prayed 
to God for help; and it happened that on the same 
day Sara, his kinswoman (vi. 10, 11), the only 
daughter of Raguel, also sought help from God 
against the reproaches of her father’s household. 
For seven young men wedded to her had perished 
on their marriage night by the power of the evil 
spirit Asmodeus [AsMODEUs]; and she thought 
that ahe should “ bring ber father’s old age with 
sorrow unto the grave’’ (iii. 10). So Raphael was 
sent to deliver both from their sorrow. In the 
mean time Tobit called to mind the money which 
he had lent to Gabael, and despatched Tobias, with 
many wise counsels, to reclaim it (iv.). On this 
Raphael (under the form of a kinsman, Azarias) 
ottered himself as a guide to Tobias on his journey 
to Media, and they “went forth both, and the 
young man’s dog with them,” and Anna was com- 
forted for the absence of her son (v.). When they 
reached the Tigris, Tobias was commanded by Ra- 
phael to take “ the heart, and liver, and gall’’ of “a 
fish which leaped out of the river and would have 
devoured him,’* and instructed how to use the first 
two against Asmodeus, for Sara, Raphael said, was 
appointed to be his wife (vi.). So when they 
reached Ecbatana they were entertained by Raguel, 
and in accordance with the words of the angel, Sara 
was given to Tobias in marriage that night, and 
Asmodeus was “driven to the utmost parts of 
Egypt,” where “ the angel bound him” (vii., viii.). 
After this Raphael recovered the loan from Gabael 
(ix.), and Tobias then returned with Sara and half 
her father’s goods to Nineve (x.). Tobit, informed 
by Anna of their son’s approach, hastened to meet 
him. Tobias by the command of the angel applied 
the fish’s gall to his father’s eyes and restored his 
sight (x.). After this Raphael, addressing to both 
words of good counsel, revealed himself, and “they 
saw him no more” (xii.). On this Tobit expressed 
his gratitude in a fine psalro (xiii.); and he lived to 
see the long prosperity of his son (xiv. 1, 2). After 
his death Tobias, according to his instruction, re- 
turned to Ecbatana, and “before he died he heard 
of the destruction of Nineve,’’ of which “ Jonas the 
prophet spake’? (xiv. 15, 4). 

3. Historical Character. — The narrative which 
has been just sketched, seems to have been received 
without inquiry or dispute as historically true till 
the rise of free criticism at the Reformation. Luther, 
while warmly praising the general teaching of the 
book (comp. § 6), yet expressed doubts as to its 
literal truth, and these doubts gradually gained a 
wide currency among Protestant writers. Bertholdt 
(Kinl. § 579) has given a summary of alleged errors 
in detail (e. g. i. 1, 2, of Naphthak, compared with 
2 K. xv. 29; vi. 9, Rages, said to have been founded 


Anna, and his son ‘Tobias, by flight. On the ac-! by Sel. Nicator), but the question turns rather upon 
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the general complexion of the history than upon 
minute objections, which are often captious and 
rarely satisfactory (comp. Welte, Ain. pp. 84-4). 
‘This, however, is fatal to the supposition that the 
book could have been completed shortly after the fall 
of Nineveh (B. c. 606; ‘Tob. xiv. 15), and written 
in the main some time before (Tob. xii. 20). The 
whole tone of the narrative bespeaks a later age; and 
ubove all, the doctrine of goud and evil spirits is 
elaborated in a form which belongs to a period con- 
siderably posterior to the Babylonian Captivity 
(Asmodeus, iii. 8, vi. 14, viii. 3; Raphael, xii. 15). 
The incidents, again, are completely isolated, aud 
there is no reference to them in any part of Scrip- 
ture (the supposed parallels, Tob. iv. 15 (16) || 
Matt. vii. 12; Tob. xiii. 16-18 || Kev. xxi. 18, are 
mere general ideas), nor in Josephus or Philo. 
And though the extraordinary character of the de- 
tails, as such, is no objection against the reality of 
the occurrences, yet it may be fairly urged that the 
character of the alleved miraculous events, when 
taken tovether, is alien from the general character 
of such events in the historical bouks of Scripture, 
while there is nothing exceptional in the circum- 
stances of the persons as in the case of Daniel 
(Dan eL, vol. i. 543), which might serve to explain 
this difference. On all these grounds it may cer- 
tainly be concluded that the narrative is not simply 
history, and it is supertiuous to inquire how far it 
is based upon facts. It is quite possible that some 
real occurrences, preserved by tradition, furnished 
tbe busis of the narrative, but it does not follow by 
any means that the elimination of the extraordinary 
details will leave behind pure history (so Ilyen). 
As the book stands it is a distinctly didactic narra- 
tive. Its point lies in the moral lesson which it 
conveys, and not in the incidents. ‘The incidents 
furnish lively pictures of the truth which the author 
wished to inculcate, but the lessons themselyes are 
independent of them. Nor can any weight be laid 


unimportant details are described (e. g. the geneal - 
ogy and dwelliny-place of ‘Tobit, i. 1, 2; the mar- 
riage festival, viii. 20, xi. 18, 19, quoted by Ilgen 
and Welte), as proving the reality of the events, 
fur such particularity is characteristic of Eastern 
romance, and appears again in the book of Judith. 
The writer in coniposing his story necessarily ob- 
served the ordinary form of a historical narrative. 
4. Original Language and Revisions. — In the 
absence of all direct evidence, considerable doubt 
has been felt as to the original language of the bovk. 
The superior clearness, simplicity, and accuracy of 


the LXX. text prove conclusively that this is nearer | . 


the orivinal than any other text which ia known, if 
it be not, as some have supposed (Jahn and Fritzsche 
doubtfully), the original itself. Indeed, the argu- 
ments which have been brought forward to show 
that it is a translation are far fron conclusive. ‘The 
supposed contradictions between different parts of 
the book, espevially the change froin the first (i.-iii. 
6) to the third person (iii. 7-xiv.), from which Ilgen 
endeavored to prove that the narrative was made 
up of distinct Hebrew documents, carelessly put 
together, and afterwards rendered by one Greek 
translator, are easily explicable on other grounds; 
and the alleged mistranslations (iii. 6; iv. 19, etc.) 
depend rather on errors in interpreting the Greek 
text, than on errors in the text itself. The style, 
again, though harsh in parte, and far from the 
classical standard, is not more so than sume bouks 
which were undoubtedly written in Greek (e. y. the 
- 206 
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Apocalypse); and there is little, if anything, in it 
which puiuts certainly to the immediate influence 
of an Aramaic text. (i. 4, els wdoas tas yevéas 
Tou aiw@vos, comp. Eph. iii. 21; i. 22, de Sevrépas; 
lil. 15, Iva rh pow (av; Vv. 15, rlya cos Evoum 
paddy Biddvas; Xiv. 3, rpordbero PoPeiaOaz, etc.) 
To this it may be ndded that Origen was uot ac- 
quainted with any Hebrew original (#p. ad Afric. 
13); and the Chaldee copy which Jerome used, as 
far as ita character can be ascertained, was evi- 
dently a later version of the story. On the other 
hand, there is no internal evidence against the sup- 
position that the Greek text is a translation. Some 
ditticulties appear to be removed by this supposition 
(e. g. ix. 6); and if the consideration of the date 
and place of the composition of the book favor this 
view, it may rizhtly be admitted. ‘The Greek offers 
some peculiarities in vocabulary: i. 6, wxpwro- 
koupla, 1. €. 7 arapxh Tay Koup@y, Deut. xviii. 4; 
i. 7, a@worpariCoua; i. 21, éeAoyioria; ii. 3, 
oTpayyaAdw, ete.: and in construction, xiii. 7, 
&yaAAac0at Thy weyaAwo vyny; Xii. 4, Sixasovg Gal 
Tint; Vi. 19, wpogdyew revi (intrans.); vi. 6, ey- 
yicew év, etc. But these furnish no argument on 
either side. 

The various texts which remain have already 
been enumerated. Of these, three varietics may be 
distinguished: (1) the LX X.; (2) the revised Greek 
text, followed by the Old Latin in the main, and by 
the Syriac in part; and (3) the Vulgate Latin. 
The Hebrew versions have uo critical value. (1.) 
The LXX. is followed by A. V., and has been al- 
ready characterized as the standard to which the 
others are to be referred. (2.) ‘The revised text, 
first brought distinctly into notice by Fritzsche 
(£inl. § 5), is based on the LXX. Greek, which is 
at one time extended, and then compressed, with a 
view to greater fullness and clearness. A few of 
the variations in the first chapter will indicate its 


character: Ver. 2, @icBns, add. oxicw ducnev 
on the minute exactness with which apparently 


nAriouv €& apiorepav duywp; ver. 8, ols xabjnKet, 
given at leneth ruts oppavois nal rais xfhpas, 
K. 7. Avi Ver. 18, dx 77s ‘lovdalas, udd. év nuépass 
Ths Kploews hs éwolnoev é& alrou bd BaaiAebs 
Tov ovpavov wept tay BrAaoonuay wy éBAac~ 
Ohunoev; ver. 22, oivoxdos, apxtoivoxdos- (3) 
The Vulyate text was derived in part from a 
Chaklee copy which was translated by word of 
mouth into Hebrew tor Jerome, who in turn dic- 
tated a Latin rendering to a secretary. (Pref. in 
Exigitis ut librum Chaldwo sermone 
conscriptum ad Latinum stylum traham 
Feci satis desiderio vestro, nun tamen meo studio 
.. » Et quia vicina est Chaldieorum lingua ser- 
moni Hebraico, utriusque lingua: peritissinum lo- 
quacem reperiens wus diet luburem arriput, eb 
quidquid ille mihi Hebraicis verbis expressit, hoc 
ego, accity notario, sermonibus Latinis exposui.) It 
is evident that in this process Jerome made sume use 
of the Old Latin version, which he follows almost 
verbally in a few places: iii. 3-6; iv.6, 7, 11, 23, ete. ; 
but the yreater part of the version seems to be an 
independent work. On the whole, it is more concise 
than the Old Latin; but it contains interpolations 
and changes, many of which mark the asceticism of 
a late age: ii. 12-14 (parallel with Job); iii. 17-23 
(expansion of iii. 14); vi. 17 ff. (expansion of vi. 
18); ix. 11,12; xii. 13 (et quia acceptus eras Deo, 
necesse fuit ut tentatio probaret te). 

5. Date and Pluce of Composition. — The data 
for determining the age of the book and the place 
where it was compiled are scanty, and consequently 
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very different opinions have been entertained on 
these points. Kichhorn (inl. pp. 408 ff.) places 
the author after the time of Darius Hystaspis with- 
out fixing any further limit of age or country. 
Bertholdt, insisting (wrongly) on the supposed date 
of the foundation of Rages [RAGEs], brings the 
book considerably later than Seleucus Nicator (cir. 
B. C. 250-200), and supposes that it was written 
by a Galilean or Babylonian Jew, from the prom- 
inence given to those districts in the narrative 
(Einl. pp. 2499, 2500). De Wette leaves the date 
undetermined, but argues that the author was a 
native of Palestine (Lind. § 311). Ewald ( Geschichte, 
iv. 253-238) fixes the composition in the far East, 
towards the close of the Persian period (cir. 350 
B. C.). This last opinion is almost certainly cor- 
rect. The superior aud inferior limits of the date 
of the book seem to be delined with fair distinct- 
ness. On the one hand the detailed doctrine of 
evil spirits points clearly to some time after the 
Babylonian Captivity; and this date is definitely 
marked by the reference to a new Temple at Jeru- 
salem, “not like the first’? (Tob. xiv. 5; comp. 
Ezr. iii. 12). On the other hand, there is nothing 
to show that the Jews were threatened with any 
special danger when the narrative was written (as 
in Judith), and the manner in which Media is inen- 
tioned (xiv. 4) implies that the Persian monarchy 
was still strong. ‘Thus its date will fall somewhere 
within the period between the close of the work of 
Nehemiah and the invasion of Alexander (cir. B. C. 
430-334). The contents of the book furnish also 
some clew to the place where it was written. Not 
only is there an accurate knowledge of the scenes 
described (Ewald, p. 233), but the incidents have a 
local coloring. The continual reference to alms- 
giving and the burial of the dead, and the stress 
which is laid upon the right performance of worship 
at Jerusalem by those who are afar off (i. 4), can 
scarcely be due to an etfort of imagination, but 
’ must rather have been occasioned by the immediate 
experience of the writer. This would sugyest that 
he was living out of Palestine, in some Persian city, 
perhaps Babylon, where his countrymen were ex- 
posed to the capricious cruelty of heathen governors, 
and in danger of neglecting the Temple-service. 
Glimpses are also given of the presence of the Jews 
at court, not only in the history (Tob. i. 22), but 
also in direct. counsel (xii. 7, uvorfhpiov Baclrews 
KaAddy xpvyat), Which better suit such a position 
than any other (comp. xiii. 3). If these conjectures 
as to the date and place of writing be correct, it 
follows that we ust assume the existence of a He- 
brew or Chaldee original. And even if the date 
of the book be brought much lower, to the begin- 
ning of the second century B.C., which seems to 
be the latest possible limit, it is equally certain that 
it must have been written in some Aramaic dialect, 
as the Greek literature of Palestine belonys to a 
much later time; and the references to Jerusalem 
seem to show that the buok could not have been 
composed in Egypt (i. 4, xiv. 5), an inference, in- 
deed, which may be deduced from its general con- 
tents. As long as the book was held to be strict 
history it was supposed that it was written by the 
immediate actors, in accordance with the direction 
of the angel (xii. 20). The passages where Tobit 


a This is expressed still more distinctly in the 
Speculum (p. 1127, C., ed. Par. 1836): “ Non sunt 
omittendi et hi [libri] quos quidem ante Salvatoris ad- 
Ventum coustat es6e couscriptos, sed eos non receptos 
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speaks in the first person (i.-iii. 6, xiii.) were as- 
signed to his authorship. The intervening chapters 
to Tobit or ‘Tobias. The description of the close 
of the life of Tobit to Tobias (xiv. 1-11); and the 
concluding verses (xiv. 12-15) to one of his friends 
who survived him. If, however, the historical 
character of the narrative is set aside, there is no 
trace of the person of the author. 

6. History. — The history of the book is in the 
main that of the LXX. version. While the con- 
tents of the LXX., as a whole, were received as 
canonical, the book of Tobit was necessarily included 
without further inquiry among the books of Holy 
Scripture. [CANon.] The peculiar merits of the 
book contributed also in no small degree to gain 
for it a wide and hearty reception. There appears 
to be a clear reference to it in the Latin version of 
the Epistle of Polycarp (c. 10, eleemosyna de morte 
liberat, Tob. iv. 10, xii. 9). In a scheme of the 
Ophites, if there be no corruption in the text, Tobias 
appears among the prophets (Iren. i. 30, 11). 
Clement of Alexandria (Strom. ii. 23, § 139, rouro 
Bpaxeéws 7 ypaph dedqAwKey eipnauia, Tob. iv. 16) 
and Oriyen practically use the book as canonical; 
but Origen distinctly notices that neither Tubit nor 
Judith were received by the Jews, and rests the 
authority of Tobit on the usage of the churches 
(Lp. ad Afric. 13, ‘EBpatos rg TwBle ob xpavras 
«2 0 « GAA, ewel xparvra TE TwBlg @i éxxAr- 
olar.... De Orat. 1, § 14, rH row TwBhr 
BiBrA@ ayrréyovow of ex repiroais ws ph er 
Siadynxw ... .). Even Athanasius when writing 
without any critical regard to the Canon quotes 
Tobit as Scripture (pol. c. Arian. § 11, &s yé- 
yparrat, Tob. xii. 7); but when he gives a formal 
list of the sacred books, he definitely excludes it 
from the Canon, and places it with other apocryphal 
books among the writings which were ‘ to be read 
by those who were but just entering on Christian 
teaching, and desirous to be instructed in the rules 
of piety” (Ap. Fest. p. 1177, ed. Migne). In the 
Latin Church Tobit found a much more decided 
acceptance. Cyprian, Hilary, and Lucifer quote it 
as authoritative (Cypr. De Orat. Dom. 32; Hil. 
Pict. Jn Psulm. cxxix. 7; yet comp. Prol. in Ps. 
xv.; Lucif. Pro Athan, i. p. 871). Augustine in- 
cludes it with the other apocrypha of the LXX., 
among “the books which the Christian Church 
received " (De Ducts. Christ. ii. 8),¢ and in this 
he was followed by the mass of the later Latin 
fathers [comp. CANON, vol. i. p. 864, &e.}]. Am- 
brose in especial wrote an essay on Tobias, treating 
of the evils of usury, in which he speaks of the book 
as ‘‘ prophetic '' in the strongest terms (De Tudui, 
i. 1; comp. Hexuém. vi. 4). Jerome however, fol- 
lowed by Ruftinus, maintained the purity of the 
Hebrew Canon of the O. T., and, as has been seen, 
treated it very summarily (for later authorities see 
CANon). In modern times the moral excellence 
of the book has been rated highly, except in the 
heat of controversy. Luther pronounced it, if only 
a fiction, yet “a truly beautiful, wholesome, and 
profitable fiction, the work of a gifted poet. . .. 
A book useful for Christian reading ’* (ap. Fritzsche, 
Finl. § 11). The same view is held also in the 
English Church. A passage from Tobit is quoted 
in the Second Book of Homilies as the teaching 


a Judeis recipit tamen ejusdem Salvatoris ecclesia.” 
The preface from which these words are taken is fol- 
lowed by quotations from Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, and 
Tobit. 
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‘‘of the Holy Ghoat in Scripture’? (Of Almsdeeds, 
ii. p. 391, ed. Corrie); and the Prayer-book offers 
several indications of the same feeling of respect for 
the book. Three verses are retained among the 
sentences used at the Offertory (Tob. iv. 7-9); and 
the Preface to the Marriage Service contains a plain 
adaptation of Jerome’s version of Tob. vi. 17 (Hi 
namque qui conjugium ita suscipiunt ut Deum a 
vacent, sicut equus et mulus quibus non est ae 
lectus, habet potestatem dsemonium super eos). 

the First Book of Edward VI. a reference to tbe 
blessing of Tobias and Sara by Raphael was re- 
tained in the same service from the old office in 
* place of the present reference to Abraham and 
Sarah ; and one of the opening clauses of the Litany, 
introduced from the Sarum Breviary, is a repro- 
duction of the Vulgate version of Tob. iii. 3 (Ne 
vindictam sumas de peccatis meis, neque reminis- 
caris delicta mea vel parentum meorum). 

7. Religious Character. — Few probably can read 
the book in the LXX. text without assenting 
heartily to the favorable judgment of Luther on its 
merits. Nowhere else is there preserved so com- 
plete and beautiful a picture of the domestic life of 
the Jews after the Return. There may be symptonis 
of a tendency to formal righteousness of works, but 
as yet the works are painted as springing from a 
living faith. The,devotion due to Jerusalem is 
united with definite acts of charity (i. 6-8) and 
with the prospect of wider blessings (xiii. 11). The 
giving of alms is not a mere scattering of wealth, 
but a real service of love (i. 16, 17, ii. 1-7, iv. 7-11, 
16), though at times the emphasis which is laid 
upon the duty is exaggerated (as it seems) from 
the special circumstances in which the writer was 
placed (xii. 9, xiv. 10). Of the special precepts one 
(iv. 15, 8 piweis under! xorhons) contains the 
negative side of the golden rule of conduct (Matt. 

vii. 12), which in this partial form is found among 
the maxims of Confucius. But it is chiefly in the 
exquisite tenderness of the portraiture of domestic 
life that the book excels. The parting of Tobias 
and his mother, the consolation of ‘Tobit (v. 17-22), 
the affection of Raguel (vii. 4-8), the anxious wait- 
ing of the parents (x. 1-7), the son's return (ix. 4, 
xi.), and even the unjust suspiciousness of the sor- 
row of Tobit and Anna (ii. 11-14) are painted with 
a simplicity worthy of the best times of the patri- 
archs.¢ Almost every family relation is touched 
upon with natural grace and affection: husband and 
wife, parent and child, kinsmen, near or distant, 
master and servant, are presented in the most varied 
action, and always with life-like power (ii. 13, 14, 
v. 17-22, vii. 16, viii. 4-8, x. 1-7, xi. 1-13, i. 99, 
ii. 10, vii. 3-8, v. 14, 15, xii. 1-5, &c.). Prayer 
hallows the whole conduct of life (iv. 19, vi. 17, 
viii. 5-8, &c.); and even in distress there is con- 
fidence that in the end all will be well (iv. 6, 14, 
19), though there is no clear anticipation of a future 
personal existence (iii. 6). The most remarkable 
doctrinal feature in the book is the prominence 
given to the action of spirits, who, while they are 
conceived to be subject to the passions of men and 
material influences (Asmodeus), are yet not affected 
by bodily wants, and manifested only by their own 
will (Raphael, xii. 19). Powers of evil (Sa:pdvov, 





@ In this connection may be noticed the incident, 
which is without a parallel in Scripture, and seems 
more patural to the West than to the Kast, the com- 
panionship of the dog with Tobias (v. 16, xi. 4: comp. 
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xvevua wovnpdy, iii. 8, 17, vi. 7, 14,17) are rep- 
resented an gaining the means of injuring men by 
sin [ASMoDEvSs], while they are driven away and 
bound by the exercise of faith and prayer (viii. 2, 3). 
On the other hand Raphael comes among men as 
“ the healer”? (comp. Dillmann, Das Buch Henoch, 
e. 2()), and by the mission of (sod (iii. 17, xii. 18), 
restores those whose good actions he has secretly 
watched (xii. 12, 13), and “the remembrance of 
whose prayers he has brought before the Holy One” 
n| (xii. 12). ‘This ministry of intercession is elsewhere 
expressly recognized. Seven holy angels, of whom 
Raphael is one, are specially described as those 
‘which present the prayers of the saints, and which 
go in and out before the glory of God’ (xii. 15). 
It is characteristic of the same sense of the need 
of some being to interpose between God and man 
that singular prominence is given to the idea of 
“the glory of God,” before which these archangels 
appear as priests in the holiest place (viii. 15, xii. 
15): and in one passage “the angel of God” (v. 
16, 21) occupies a position closely resembling that 
of the Word in the Targums and Philo (De mut. 


nom. § 13, &&.). Elsewhere blessing is rendered 
to ‘all the holy angels” hog 14, ebAoynuévor as 
contrasted with eda : comp. Luke i. 42), 


who are themselves united ah “the elect ’’ in the 
duty of praising God forever (viii. 15). This men- 
tion of ‘‘ the elect’ points to a second doctrinal 
feature of the book, which it shares with Baruch 
alone of the apocryphal writings, the firm belief in 
a glorious restoration of the Jewish people (xiv. 5, 
xiii. 9-18). But the restoration contemplated is 
national, and not the work of a universal Saviour. 
The Temple is described as “consecrated and built 
for all ages ’’ (i. 4), the feasts are “an everlasting 
decree ’’ (i. 6), and when it is restored “ the streets 
of Jerusalem shall say . . . Blessed be God which 
hath extolled it for ever” ‘(xill. 18). 
is not the slightest trace of the belief in a personal 
Measiah. 

8. Comparisons have often been made between 
the book of Tobit and Job, but from the outline 
which has been given it is obvious that the resem- 
blance is only superficial, though Tob. ii. 14 was 
probably suggested by Job ii. 9, 10, while the dif- 
ferences are such as to mark distinct periods. In 
Tobit the sorrows of those who are afflicted are 
laid at once in prayer before God, in perfect reli- 
ance on his final judgment, and then immediately 
relieved by Divine interposition. In Job the real 
contlict is in the soul of the sufferer, and his relief 
comes at length with humiliation and repentance 
(xlii.6). The one book teaches by great thouglits; 
the other by clear maxims translated into touching 
incidents. The contrast of Tobit and Judith is 
still more instructive. These books present two 
pictures of Jewish life and feeling, broadly dis- 
tinguished in all their details, and yet mutually 
illustrative. The one represents the exile prosper- 
ous and even powerful in a strange land, exposed 
to sudden dangers, cherishing his national ties, 
and looking with unshaken love to the Holy City, 
but still mainly occupied by the common duties of 
social life; the other portrays a time of reproach 
and peril, when national independence was threat- 
ened, and a righteous cause seemed to justify un- 





Ambr. Hezxatm. vi. 4,17: “ Mutes specie bestia sanctus 
Raphael, angelus Tobie juvenis . . . . ad relationem 
gratiss erudiebat affectum ”’). 


In all there . 
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scrupulous valor. The one gives the popular ideal 
of holiness of living, the other of courage in daring. 
The one reflects the current feeling at the close of 
the Persian rule, the other during the struggles for 
freedom. 

9. The first complete edition of the book was by 
K. D. Ilgen (Die Gesch. Tobi's .... mit. ... 
einer Linlettung versehen, Jen. 1800), which, in 
spite of serious defects due to the period at which 
it was published, contains the most full discussion 
of the contents. The edition of Fritzsche (/reqet. 
Handb. ii., Leipzig, 1853) is concise and scholar- 
like, but leaves some points without illustration. 
In England the book, like the rest of the Apocry- 
pha, seems to have fallen into most undeserved 
neglect. B. F. W. 

* Additional Literature. — Among the more 
recent works we may mention F. H. Reusch, Vas 
Buch Tobias tibers. u. erklart, Freib. im Br., 
1857; H. Sengelmann, Das Buch Tobit erklirt, 
Hamb. 1857; Hitzig, Zur Arit. d. apokr. Bicher 
des A. Test., in Hilgenfeld'’s Zeitschrift f. wiss. 
Theol., 1860, pp. 250-261; Hilgenfeld, in his Zert- 
schrift, 1862, pp. 181-198; Vaihinger, art. Todias, 
Buch des, in Herzog's Real-Encykt. xvi. 180 ff. 
(1862); Ewald, Gesch. d. Volkes Israel (4° Auag. 
184), iv. 269-274; Nildeke, Alttest. Lit, (1868), 
pp 101-109; and the /ntroductions to the O. T. 
by Keil (1859), p. 708 ff, De Wette (8e Ausg., 
bearb. von Schrader, 186%), p. 580 ff., and David- 
eon (Lond. 1863), iii. 366 ff. A. 


TO’CHEN Qan [task, measure]: @oxxd; 
Alex. @ox xay: Thochen). A place mentioned (1 
Chr. iv. 32 only) amongst the towns of Simeon. 
Jn the parallel list of Josh. (xix. 7) there is noth- 
ing corresponding to Tochen. The I.XX., how- 
ever, adds the name Thalcha between Remmon 
and Ether in the latter passage; and it is not 
impossible that this may be the remnant of a 
Tochen anciently existing in the Hebrew text, 
though it has been considered as an indication of 
Telem. G. 


TOGARMAH (TANI: @opyaud: [Alex. 
@epyaua; in 1 Chr. i. 6, @oppau; Vat. in Ez., 
@arypaua, Bepyaua:) Thogorma). A son of 
Gomer, and brother of Ashkenaz and Riphath 
(Gen. x. 3). It has been already shown that To- 
garmah, as a gevygraphical term, is connected with 
Armenia,¢ and that the subsequent notices of the 
name (kz. xxvii. 14, xxxviii. 6) accord with this view. 
[ARMENIA.] lt remains for us to examine into 
the ethnology of the Armenians with a view to 
the position assigned to them in the Mosaic table. 
The most decisive statement respecting them in 
ancient literature is furnished by Herodotus, who 
says that they were Phrygian colonists, that they 
were armed in the Phryvian fashion, and were as- 
suciated with the Phrygians under the same com- 
mander (Herod. vii. 73). The remark of Eudoxus 
(Steph. Byz. s. v. "Apuevia) that the Armenians 
resemble the Phrygians in many respects in lan- 
guage (rH wry woAAd gpvyi(over) tends in 
the same direction. It is hardly necessary to un- 
derstand the statement of Herodotus as implying 
more than a common origin of the two peoples; 
for, looking at the general westward progress of the 
Japhetic races, and on the central position which 





@ The name iteclf may possibly have reference to 
Armenia, for, according to Grimm (Gesch. Deutsch. 
Spr. ii. 825), Togarmah comes from the Sanskrit ‘oka, 
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Armenia held in regard to their movements, we 
should rather infer that Phrygia was colonized from 
Armenia, than vice versd. The Phrygians were 
indeed reputed to have had their first settlements 
in Europe, and thence to have crossed into Asia 
(Herod. vii. 73), but this must be regarded as sim- 
ply a retrograde movement of a section of the great 
Phrygian race in the direction of their original 
home. The period of this movement is fixed “sub 
sequently to the Trojan war (Strab. xiv. p. 680), 
whereas the Phrygians appear as an important 
race in Asia Minor at a far earlier period (Strab. 
vii. p. 321; Herod. vii. 8,11). There can be little 
doubt but that they were once the dominant race 
in the peninsula, and that they spread westward 
from the confines of Armenia to the shores of the 
#gean. The Phrygian language is undoubtedly 
to be classed with the Indo-European family. ‘The 
resemblance between words in the Phrygian and 
Greek tongues was noticed by the Greeks them- 
selves (Plat. Cratyl. p. 410), and the inscriptions 
still existing in the former are decidedly Indo- 
European (Rawlinson’s //erod. i. 666). The Ar- 
menian language presents many peculiarities which 
distinguish it from other branches of the Indo- 
European family; but these may be accounted for 
partly by the physical character of the country, 
and partly by the large amount of foreign admix- 
ture that it has experienced. In spite of this, 
however, no hesitation is felt by philologists in 
placing Armenian among the Indo-European lan- 
guages (Pott, £tym. Forsch. Introd. p. 32; Die 
fenbach, Orig. Europ. p. 43). With regard to the 
ancient inscriptions at Wan, some doubt exists; 
some of them, but apparently not the most an- 
cient, are thought to bear a Turanian character 
(Layard’s Nin. and Bab. p. 402; Rawlinson's 
Herod. i. 652); but, even were this fully estab- 
lished, it fails to prove the Turanian character of 
the population, inasmuch as they may have heen 
set up by foreign conquerors. The Armenians 
themselves have associated the name of ‘Togarmah 
with their early history in that they represent the 
founder of their race, Haik, as a son of Thorgom 
(Moses Choren. i. 4, §§ 9-11). W. L. B. 


TO’HU (AF [perh. inclined, lorcly]: @oxé; 
Alex. @oov: Thohu). An ancestor of Samuel the 
prophet, perhaps the same as ‘UAH (1 San. i. 1; 
comp. 1 Chr. vi. d4). 


TOT ODA [error]: ood; [Vat. once @ovev:] 
Alex. @ae:: Zhvi). King*of Hamath on the 
Orontes, who, after the defeat of his powertul 
eneiny the Syrian king Hadadezer by the army of 
David, sent bis son Joram, or Hadoram, to con- 
gratulate the victor and do him homaye with 
presents of gold and silver and brass (2 San). viii. 
9,10). ‘For Hadadezer had wars with Toi,” and 
Ewald (Gesch. iii. 199) conjectures that he may 
have even reduced him to a state of vassalaye. 
There was probably some policy in the conduct of 
Toi, and his object may have been, as Josephus 
says it was (Ant. vii. 5, § 4), to buy off the cou- 
queror with the “ vessels of ancient workmanship” 
(axevn rhs dpxalas xaracnevys) which he pre- 
sented 


TO’LA (yon [a worm]: @wAd; [Vat Ow- 





“tribe,” and Arma = Armenia, which he further con- 
nects with Herminv the son of Mannus. 


a 


TOLAD 


Aaex, @wre, Owdrae::}] Thola). 1. The first- 
born of Issachar, and ancestor of the Tolaites 
(Gen. xlvi. 13; Num. xxvi. 23; 1 Chr. vii. 1, 2), 
who in the time of David numbered 22,600 men 
of valor. 

2. Judge of Israel after Abimelech (Judg. x. 1, 
2). He is described as ‘‘the son of Push, the son 
of Dodo, a man of Issachar.” In the LXX. and 
Vulg. he is made the son of Abimelech’s uncle, 


Dodo (YTV%) being considered an appellative. 
But Gideon, Abimelech’s father, was a Manassite. 
Tola judged Israel for twenty-three years at Sha- 
mir in Mount Ephraim, where he died and was 
buried. 

TO/LAD aida) [birth, generation]: [Vat.] 
@ovAaex; [Rom.] Alex. @wAad: Tholad). One 
of the towns of Simeon (1 Chr. iv. 29), which was 
in the possession of the tribe up to David's reign, 
probably to the time of the census taken by Joab. 
In the lists of Joshua the name is given in the 
faller form of EL-ToLaD. G. 


TO/LAITES, THE (“YW [from Towa): 
5 @waat [Vat. -e:]: Tholaite). The descendants 
of Tola the son of Issachar (Num. xxvi. 23). 


TOL’BANES (ToASdyns: Tolbanes). TE- 
LEM, one of the porters in the days of Ezra (1 
Eadr. ix. 25). 


* TOLL. [Taxes; TriBuTe.] 


TOMB. Although the sepulchral arrange- 
ments of the Jews have necessarily many points of 
contact with those of the surrounding nations, they 
are still on the whole —like everything else that 
people did — so essentially different, that it is most 
unsafe to attempt to elucidate them by appealing 

"to the practice of other races. 

It has been hitherto too much the fashion to 
look to Egypt for the prototype of every form of 
Jewish art; but if there is one thing in the Old 
Testament more clear than another, it is the abeo- 
lute antagonism between the two peoples, and the 
abhorrence of e Egyptian that prevailed 
from first to last among the Jewish people. From 
the burial of Sarah in the cave of Machpelah (Gen. 
xxiii. 19) to the funeral rites prepared for Dorcas 
(Acts ix. 37), there is no mention of any sarcoph- 
agus, or even coffin, in any Jewish burial. No 
pyramid was raised — no separate hypogeum of any 
individual king, and what is most to be regretted 

_by modern investigators, no inscription or painting 
which either recorded the name of the deceased, 
or symbolized the religious feeling of the Jews 
towards the dead. It is true of course that Jacob, 
dying in Egypt, was embalmed (Gen, 1. 2), but it 
was only in order that he might be brought to 
be entombed in the cave at Hebron, and Joseph, 
as a naturalized Egyptian and a ruler in the land, 
was embalmed; and it is also mentioned as some- 
thing exceptional that he was put into a coffin, and 
was so brought by the Israelites out of the land, 
_and laid with his forefathers. But these, like the 
burning of the body of Saul [see BuRIAL], were 
clearly exceptional cases. 

Still less were the rites of the Jews like those of 
the Pelasgi or Etruscans. With that people the 
graves of the dead were, or were intended to be, in 
every respect similar to the homes of the living. 
The lucumo lay in his robes, the warrior in his 
armor, on the bed on which he had reposed in life, 


surrounded by the furniture, the vessels, and the| 
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ornaments which had adorned his dwelling when 
alive, as if he were to live again in a new world, 
with the same wants and feelings as before. Be- 
sides this, no tall stelé, and no sepulchral mound, 
has yet been found in the hills or plains of Judea, 
nor have we any hint either in the Bible or Joae- 
phus of any such having existed which could be 
traced to a strictly Jewish origin. 

In very distinct contrast to all this, the sepul- 
chral rites of the Jews were marked with the same 
simplicity that characterized all their religious ob- 
servances. The body was washed and anointed 
(Mark xiv. 8, xvi. 1; John xix. 39, &c.), wrapped 
in a clean linen cloth, and borne without any 
funeral pomp to the grave, where it was laid with- 
out any ceremonial or form of prayer. In addition 
to this, with kings and great persons, there seems 
to have been a “great burning ’’ (2 Chr. xvi. 14, 
xxi. 19; Jer. xxxiv. 5): all these being measures 
more suggested by sanitary exigencies than by any 
hankering after ceremonial pomp. 

This simplicity of rite led to what may be 
called the distinguishing characteristic of Jewish 
sepulchres — the deep loculus — which, so far as is 
now known, is universal in all purely Jewish rock- 
cut tombs, but hardly known elsewhere. Its form 
will be understood by referring to the annexed dia- 
gram, i aes the forms of Jewish sepulture. 





SN 
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No. 1. — Diagram of Jewish Sepulchre. 


In the apartment marked A, there are twelve 
such loculi, about 2 feet in width by 3 feet high. 
On the ground-floor these generally open on the 
level of the floor; when in the upper story, as at 
C, on a ledge or platform, on which the body 
might be laid to be anointed, and on which the 
stones might rest which closed the outer end of 
each loculus. 

The shallow loculus is shown in chamber B, but 
was apparently only used when sarcophagi were 
employed, and therefore, so far as we know, only 
during the Graeco-Roman period, when foreign cus- 
toms came to be adopted. The shallow loculus 
would have been singularly inappropriate and in- 
convenient, where an unembalmed body was laid 
out to decay—as there would evidently be no 
means of shutting it off from the rest of the 
were| catacomb. The deep loculus on the other hand 
was as strictly conformable with Jewish customs, 
and could easily be closed by a stone fitted to the 
end and luted into the groove which usually exists 
there. 

This fact is especially interesting as it affords a 
key to much that is otherwise hard to be under- 
stood in certain in the New Testament. 
Thus in John xi. 39, Jesus says, “Take away the 
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stone,’’ and (ver. 41) “they took away the stone”’ 
without difticulty, apparently; which could hardly 
have veen the case had it been such a rock as 
would be required to close the entrance of a cave. 
And ch. xx. 1, the same expression is used, * the 
stone is taken away;’’ and though the Greek word 
in the other three Evangelists certainly implies that 
it was rvlled away, this would equally apply to the 
stone at the mouth of the loculus, into which the 
Maries must have then stooped down to look in. 
In fact the whole narrative is infinitely more clear 
and intelligible if we assume that it was a stove 
closing the end of a rock-cut grave, than if we sup- 
pose it to have been a stone closing the entrance 
or door of a hypogeum. In the latter case the 
stone to close a door — say 6 feet by 3 feet, could 
hardly have weizhed less than 3 or 4 tons, and 
could not have been moved without machinery. 

There is one catacomb — that known as the 
“Tombs of the Kings '*—which is closed by a 
stone rolling across its entrance; but it is the only 
one, and the immense amount of contrivance and 
fitting which it bas required is sutticient proof that 
such an arrangeinent was not applied to any other 
of the numerous rock-tombs around Jerusalem, nor 
could the traces of it have been obliterated had it 
anywhere existed. From the nature of the open- 
ings where they are natural caverns, and the orna- 
mental form of their doorways where they are ar- 
chitecturally adorned, it is evident, except in this 
one instance, that they could not have been closed 
by stones rolled across their entrances; and conse- 
quently it seems only to be to the closing of the 
loculi that these expressions can refer. But until 
w more careful and more scientific exploration of 
these tombs is made than has hitherto been given 
to the public, it is difficult to feel quite certain on 
this point. 

Although, therefore, the Jews were singularly free 
from the pompe and vanities of funereal magnifi- 
cence, they were at all stages of their independent 
existence an eminently burying people. 

From the time of their entrance into the Holy 
Tand till their expulsion by the Romans, they seem 
to have attached the greatest importance to the 
possession of an undisturbed resting-place for the 
bodies of their dead, and in all ages seem to have 
shown the greatest respect, if not veneration, for 
the sepulchres of their ancestors. Few, however, 
could enjoy the luxury of a rock-cut tomb. ‘Taking 
all that are known, and all that are likely to be 
discovered, there are not probably 500, certainly not 
1000, rock-cut loculi in or about Jerusalem, and 
as that city must in the days of its prosperity have 
possessed a population of from 30,000 to 40,000 
souls, it is evident that the bulk of the peuple 
must then, as now, have been content with graves 
dug in the earth; but situated as near the Holy 
Places as their means would allow their obtaining 
a place. ‘The bodies of the kings were buried close 
to the Temple walls (Ez. xliii. 7-9), and however 
little they may have done in their life, the place of 
their burial is carefully recorded in the Chronicles 
of the Kinys, and the cause why that place was 
chosen is generally pointed out, as if that record 
was not only the most important event, but the 
final judgment on the life of the king. 


Tombs of the Patriarchs, — Turning from these ! 
considerations to the more strictly historical part of | 
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was the cave of Machpelah, in order that he might 
therein bury Sarah his wife, and that it miyht be 
a sepulchre for himself and his children. His re- 
fusing to accept the privileve of burying there as 
a gift when offered to him, shows the importance 
Abraham attached to the transaction, and his insist- 
ing on purchasing and paying for it (Gen. xxiii 
20), in order that it might be “made sure unto 
him for the possession of a burying-place."” There 
he and his immediate descendants were laid 3,700 
years ago, and there they are believed to rest now; 
but no one in modern times has seen their re- 
mains, or been allowed to enter into the cave where 
they rest. 

A few years ago, Signor Pierotti says, be was 
allowed, in company with the Pasha of Jerusalem, 
to descend the steps to the iron grating that closes | 
the entrance, and to look into the cave. What he 
seems to have seen was —that it was a natural 
cavern, untouched by the chisel and unaltered hy 
art in any way. ‘Those who accompanied the 
Prince of Wales in his visit to the Mosque were 
not permitted to see even this entrance. All they 
saw was the round hole in the floor of the Mosque 
which admits light and air to the cave below. The 
saine round opening exista at Neby Sanuril in the 
roof of the reputed sepulchre of the Prophet Sam- 
uel, and at Jerusalem there is a similar opening 
into the tomb under the Dome of the rock. In 
the former it is used by the pious votaries to drop 
petitions and prayers into the tombs of patriarchs 
and prophets. ‘The latter having lost the tradi- 
tion of its having been a buryiny-place, the open- 
ing only now serves to admit liyht into the cave 
below. 

Unfortunately none of those who have visited 
Hebron have had sufficient architectural knowledve 
to be able to say when the church or mosque which 
now stands above the cave was erected; but there 
seems no great reason for doubting that it is a 
Byzantine church erected there between the age of 
Constantine and that of Justinian. From such in- 
dications as can be gathered, it seems of the later 
period. On its floor are sarcophagi purporting to 
be those of the patriarchs; but, as is usual in east- 
ern tombs, they are ouly cenotaphs representing 
those that stand below, and which are esteemed tov 
sacred for the vulgar to approach. 

Though it is much more easy of access, it is 
almost as difficult to ascertain the age of the wall 
that incloses the sacred precincts of these tombs. 
From the account of Josephus (8. J. iv. 7), it dues 
not seem to have existed in his day, or be surely 
would have mentioned it; and such a citadel could 
hardly fail to have been of warlike importance in 
those troublous times. Besides this, we do not 
know of any such inclosure encircling any tombe 
or sacred place in Jewish times, nor can we con- 
ceive any motive for so secluding these graves. 

There are not any architectural mouldings about 
this wall which would enable an archeologist to 
approximate its date; and if the beveling is as- 
sumed to be a Jewish arrangement (which is very 
far from being exclusively the case), on the other 
hand it may be contended that no buttressed wall 
of Jewish masonry exists anywhere. There is in 
fact nothing known with sufficient exactness to 
decide the question, but the probabilities certainly 
tend towards a Christian or Saracenic origin for the 


the subject, we find that one of the most striking | whole structure both internally and externally. 


events in the life of Abraham is the purchase of 
the field of Ephron the Littite at Hebron, in which 


Aaron died on the summit of Mount Hor (Num. 
xx. 28, xxxiii. 39), and we are led to infer he was 
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buried there, though it is not so stated; and we 
have no details of his tomb which would lead us to 
suppose that anything existed there earlier than the 
Muhammedan Kubr that now crowns the hill over- 
looking Petra, and it is at the same time extremely 
doubtful whether dhat is the Mount Hor where the 
high-priest died. 

Moses died in the plains of Moab (Deut. xxxiv. 
6), and was buried there, ‘‘ but no man knoweth his 
sepulchre to this day,’’ which is a singular utter- 
ance, as being the only instance in the Uld Testa- 
ment of a sepulchre being concealed, or of one being 
admitted to be unknown. 

Joshua was buried in his own inheritance in 
Timnath-Serah (Josh. xxiv. 30), and Samuel in his 
own house at Ramah (1 Sam. xxv. 1), an expression 
which .we may probably interpret as meaning in 
the garden attached to his house, as it is scarcely 
probable it would be the dwelling itself. We know, 
however, 8o little of the feelings of the Jews of that 
age on the subject that it is by no means improb- 
able but that it may have been in a chamber or 
loculus attached to the dwelling, and which, if 
closed by a stone carefully cemented into its place, 
would have prevented any annoyance from the cir- 
cumstance. Joab (1 K. ii. 34) was also buried “ in 
his own house in the wilderness.’’ In fact it appears 
that from the time when Abraham established the 
burying-place of his family at Hebron till the tine 
when David fixed that of his family in the city 
which bore his name, the Jewish rulers had no fixed 
or favorite place of sepulture. Each was buried on 
his own property, or where he died, without much 
caring either fur the sanctity or convenience of the 
place chosen. 

Tomb of the Kings. — Of the twenty-two kings 
of Judah who reigned at Jerusalem from 1048 to 
590 B. C., eleven, or exactly one half, were buried 
in one hypogeum in the “city of David.” The 
names of the kings so lying together were David, 
Solomon, Rehoboam, Abijab, Asa, Jeshoshaphat, 
Ahaziah, Amaziah, Jotham, Hezekiah, and Josiah, 
together with the good priest Jehoiada. Of all 
these it is merely said that they were buried in 
‘the sepulchres of their fathers’ or ‘of the kings"’ 
in the city of David, except of two— Asa and Hez- 
ekiah. Of the first it is said (2 Chr. xvi. 14), 
* they buried him in his own sepulchres which he 
had made for himself in the city of David, and laid 
him in the bed (loculus?], which was filled with 
sweet odors and divera spices prepared by the 
apothecaries’ art, and they made a very great burn- 
ing for him.” It is not quite clear, however, from 
this, whether this applies to a new chamber at- 
tached to the older sepulchre, or to one entirely 
distinct, though in the same neighborhood. Of 
Hezekiah it is said (2 Chr. xxxii. 33), they buried 
him in * the chiefest [or highest] of the sepulchres 
of the sons of David,’’ as if there were several apart- 
ments in the hypogeum, though it may merely be 
that they excavated for him a chamber above the 
others, as we find frequently done in Jewish sep- 
ulchres. 

Two more of these kings (Jehoram and Joash) 
were buried also in the city of David, « but not in 
the sepulchres of the kings.” The first because of 
the sore diseases of which he died (2 Chr. xxi. 20); 
the second apparently in consequence of his disas- 
trous end (2 Chr. xxiv. 25); and one king, Uzziah 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 23), was buried with bis fathers in 
the ‘ field of the burial of the kings,”’ because he 
was a leper. All this evinces the extreme care the 
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Jews took in the selection of the burying-places of 
their kings, and the importance they attached to 
the record. 
the highest honor which could be bestowed on the 


It should also be borne in mind that 


good priest Jehviada (2 Chr. xxiv. 16) was that 
“they buried him in the city of David among the 
kings, because he had done good in Israel, both to- 
ward (sod and toward his House.” 

The passage in Neh. iii. 16, and in Ez. xliii. 7, 


9, together with the reiterated assertion of the 


books of Kings and Chronicles that these sepul- 
chres were situated in the city of David, leave no 
doubt but that they were on Zion [see JERUSA- 
LEM], or the Eastern Hill, and in the immediate 
proximity of the Temple. They were in fact cer- 
tainly within that inclosure now known as the “ Ha- 


ram Area’’; but if it is asked on what exact spot, 


we must pause for further information before a re- 


ply can be given.@ 


This area has been so altered by Roman, Chris- 
tian, and Moslem, during the last eighteen centu- 
ries, that, till we can explore freely below the sur- 
face, much that is interesting must be hidden from 
us. It is quite clear, however, that the spot was 
well known during the whole of the Jewish period, 
inasmuch as the sepulchres were again and again 


opened as each king died; and from the tradition 


that Hyrcanus and Herod opened these sepulchres 
(Ant. xiii. 8, § 4; xvi. 7, § 1). The accounts of 
these last openings are, it must be confessed, some- 


what apocryphal, resting only on the authority of 
Josephus; but they prove at least that he consid- 
ered there could be no difficulty in finding the 
place. 


It is very improbable, however, from what 
we know of the extreme simplicity of the Jewish 


sepulchral rites, that any large sum should have 


been buried in Dayid’s tomb, and have escaped not 


only the Persian invaders, but their own necessitous 
rulers in the time of their extremest need. 
much more probable that Hyrcanus borrowed the | 
treasure of the Temple, and invented this excuse; ° 
whereas the story of [lerod’s descent is so like that 
told more than 1,000 years afterward, by Benjamin 
of Tudela, that both may be classed in the same 
category. 
place, regarding which rumor might fashion what 


It is 


It was a secret transaction, if it took 


wondrous tales it pleased, and no one could contra- 


dict them; but his having built a marble stelé 


(Ant. xvi. 7, § 1) in front of the tomb may have 
been a fact within the cognizance of Josephus, and 
would at all events serve to indicate that the sepul- 
chre was rock-cut, and its site well known. . 

So far as we can judge from this and other indi- 
cations, it seems probable there was originally a nat- 
ural cavern in the rock in this locality, which may 
afterward have been improved by art, and in the 
sides of which loculi were sunk, in which the bodies 
of the eleven kings and of the good high-priest were 
laid, without sarcophagi or coffin, but “ wound in 
linen clothes with the spices, as the manner of the 
Jews is to bury "’ (John xix. 40). 

Besides the kings above enumerated, Manasseh 
was, according to the book of Chronicles (2 Chr. 
xxxili. 2U) buried in his own house, which the book 
of Kings (2 K. xxi. 18) explains as the “ garden of 
his own house, the garden of Uzza,” where his son 
Amon was buried, also, it is said, in his own sepul- 
chre (ver. 26), but we have nothing that would en- 
able us to indicate where this was; and Ahaz, the 


@ ¢ See note at the end of this article, Amer. ed. 
a. W. 
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wicked king, was, according to the book of Chron- 
icles (2 Chr. xxviii. 27) “ buried in the city, even 
in Jerusalem, and they brought him not into the 
sepulchres of the kings of Israel.’ 
these three last kings having been idolaters, though 
one reformed, and their having all three been buried 
apparently in the city, proves what importance the 
Jews attached to the locality of the sepulchre, but 
also tends to show that burial within the city, or 
the inclosure of a dwelling, was not so repulsive to 
their feelings as is generally supposed. It is just 
possible that the rock-cut sepulchre under the west- 
ern wall of the present Church of the Holy Sepul- 
chre may he the remains of such a cemetery as that 
in which the wicked kings were buried. 
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No. 2. — Plan of the * Tombs of the Prophets.” 


extent, into which twenty-seven deep or Jewish loculi 
open. (ther chambers and loculi have been com- 
menced in other parts, and in the passayes there are 
spaces where many other graves could have been 
located, all which would tend to show that it had 
been disused before completed, and consequently was 
very modern; but be this as it may, it has no 
architectural mouldings — no sarcophagi or shallow 
loculi, nothing to indicate a foreign origin, and 
may therefore be considered, if not an early, at 
least as the most essentially Jewish of the sepul- 
chral excavations in this locality — every other im- 
portant sepulchral excavation being adorned with 
architectural features and details betraying most 
unmistakably their Greek or Koman origin, and 
fixing their date consequently as subsequent to that 
of the Maccabees; or in other words, like every 
other detail of pre-Christian architecture in Jeru- 
salem, they belong to the 140 years that elapsed 
from the advent of Pompey till the destruction of 
the city by Titus. 

Greco-Roman Tombs. — Besides the tombs above 
enumerated, there are around Jerusalem, in the 





This, with many other cognate questions, must 
be relegated for further information; for up to the 
present time we have not been able to identify one 


The fact of | single sepulchral excavation about Jerusalem which 


can be said with certainty to belong to a period 
anterior to that of the PS, OF, more cor- 
rectly, to have been used for burial before the time 
of the Romans. 

The only important hypogeum which is wholly 
Jewish in its ts, and may consequently 
belong to an earlier or to any epoch, is that known 
as the Tombs of the Prophets in the western flank 
of the Mount of Olives. It has every appearance of 
having originally been a natural cavern improved hy 
art, and with an external gallery some 140 feet in 
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valleys of Hinnom and Jehoshaphat, and on the 
plateau to the north, a number of remarkable rock- 
cut sepulchres, with more or less architectural deco- 
ration, sufficient to enable us to ascertain that they 
are all of nearly the same age, and to assert with 
very tolerable confidence that the epoch to which 
they belong must be between the introduction of 
Roman influence and the destruction of the city by 
Titus. The proof of this would be easy if it were 
not that, like everything Jewish, there is a remark- 
able abeence of inscriptions which can be assumed 
to be integral. The excavations in the Valley of 
Hinnom with Greek inscriptions are comparatively 
modern, the inscriptions being all of Christian im- 
port and of such a nature as to render it extremely 
doubtful whether the chambers were sepulchral at 
all, and not rather the dwellings of ascetics, and 
originally intended to be used for this purpoe. 
These, however, are neither the most important nor 
the most architectural —- indeed none of those in that 
valley are go remarkable as those in the other locali- 
ties just enumerated. The most important of those 
in the Valley of Hinnom is that known as the 
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‘“« Retreat-place of the Apostles.” It is an unfinished 
excavation of extremely late date, and many of the 
others look much more like the dwellings for the 
living than the resting-places of the dead. 

In the village of Siloam there is a monolithic cell 
of singularly Egyptian aspect, which De Sauley 
( Voyage autour de la Mer Morte, ii. 306) assumes 
to be a chapel of Solomon's Egyptian wife. It is 
_—— of very much more modern date, and is 

than Egyptian i in character; but as 

ag is probably quite correct in stating that it is not 

it is only necessary to mention it here 
in order that it may not be confounded with those 
that are so. It is the more worthy of remark as 
one of the great difficulties of the subject arises 
from travellers too readily assuming that every 
eutting in the rock must be sepulchral. I[t may 
be so in Egypt, but it certainly was not so at 
Cyrene or Petra, where many of the excavations 


No. 3. — So-called “ Tomb of Zechariah.” 


were either temples or monastic establishments, and 
it certainly was not universally the case at .Jeru- 
salem, though our information is frequently too 
scanty to enable us always to discriminate exactly 
to which class the cutting in the rock may belong. 

The principal remaining architectural sepulchres 
may be divided into three groups. 

First, those existing in the Valley of Jehoshaphat, 
and known popularly as the Tombs of Zechariah, 
and of Absalom. 
known as the Tombs of the Judges, 
and the so-called Jewish tomb about a mile north 


as the Tombs of the Kings, 
half a mile north of the Damascus Gate. 

the ony first-named tombs the most southern 
of Zechariah, a popular name 
not even a shadow of tradition 
It consists of a square solid basement, 
18 feet 6 inches each way, and 20 feet 
the top of the cornice. On each face are 
eupiae Ionic columns between ants, and 
are surmounted, not by an Egyptian cornice, 
is usually asserted, but by one of purely As- 
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syrian type, such as is found at Khorsahad (wood- 
eut No. 4). As the Ionic or yoluted order came 
also from Assyria, this ex- 
ample is in fact a more 
pure specimen of the lonic 
order than any found in 
Europe, where it was always 
used by the Greeks with a 
quasi-Doric cornice. Not- 
withstanding this, in the 
form of the volutes —the 
egg-and-dart moulding be- ; 
neath, and every detail — No. 4. —eilied of Styl- 
it is so distinctly Roman obate at Khorsabad. 
that it is impossible to as- 

sume that it belongs to an earlier age than that of 
their influence. 

Above the cornice is a pyramid rising at rather a 
sharp angle, and hewn like all the rest out of the 
solid rock. It may further be remarked that only 
the outward face, or that fronting Jerusalem, is 
completely finished, the other three being only 
blocked out (De Saulcy, ii. 303), a circumstance 
that would lead us to suspect that the works may 
have been interrupted by the fall of Jerusalem, or 
some such catastrophe, and this may possibly also 
account for there being no sepulchre on its rear, if 
such be really the case. 

To call this building a tomb is evidently a mis- 
nomer, as it is absolutely solid — hewn out of the 
living rock by cutting a passage round it. It has 
no internal chambers, nor even the semblance of a 


bd 





-| doorway. From what is known of the explorations 


earried on by M. Renan about Byblus, we should 
expect that the tomb, properly so called, would be 
an excavation in the passage behind the monolith — 
but none such has been found, probably it was 
never looked for—and that this monolith is the 
stelé or indicator of that fact. If it is so, it is very 
singular, though very Jewish, that any one should 
take the trouble to carve out such a monument 
without putting an inscription or symbol on it to 
mark its destination or to tell in whose honor it 
was erected. 

The other, or so-called Tomb of Absalom, figured 
in vol. i. p. 17, is somewhat larger, the base being 
about 21 feet square in plan, and probably 23 or 24 
to the top of the cornice. Like the other, it is of 
the Roman [onic order, surmounted by a cornice of 
Ionic type; but between the pillars and the cornice 
a frieze, unmistakably of the Roman Doric order, 
is introduced, so Roman as to be in itself quite 
sufficient to fix its epoch. It is by no means clear 
whether it had originally a pyramidical top like its 
neighbor. The existence of a square blocking above 
the cornice would lead us to suspect it had not; at 
all events, either at the time of its excavation or 
subsequently, this was removed, and the present 
very peculiar termination erected, raising its height 
to over 60 feet. At the time this was done a 
chamber was excavated in the base, we must 
assume for sepulchral purposes, though how a body 
could be introduced through the narrow hole above 
the cornice is by no means clear, nor, if inserted, 
how disposed of in the two very narrow loculi that 
exist. 

The great interest of this excavation is that im- 
mediately in rear of the monolith we do find just 
such a sepulchral cavern as we should expect. It 
is called the Tomb of Jehoshaphat, with about the 
same amount of discrimination as governed the 
nomenclature of the others, but is now closed by 
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the rubbish and stones thrown by the pious at the 
Tomb of the undutiful Son, and consequently its 
internal arrangements are unknown; but externally 
it is crowned by a pediment of considerable beauty, 
and in the same identical style as that of the Tombs 
of the Judges, mentioned further on — showing that 


— 


MOKO: 





No. 5. — Angle of Tomb of Absalom. From De Sauley. 


these two at least are of the same age, and this one 
at least must have been subsequent to the excava- 
tion of the monolith; so that we may feel perfectly 
certain that the two groups are of one age, even if 
it should not be thought quite clear what that age 
muy be. 
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No. 6. — Plan of Tomb of St. James. 


The third tomb of this group, called that of St. 
James, is situated between the other two, and is 
of a very different character. It consists (see Plan) 
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of a verandah with two Doric pillars in antis, which 
may be characterized as belonging to a very late 
Greek order rather than a Roman example. Be- 
hind this sereen are several apartments, which in 
another locality we might be justified in calling a 
rock-cut monastery appropriated to sepulchral pur- 
poses, but in Jerusalem we know so little that it is 
necessary to pause before applying any such desig- 
nation. In the rear of all is an apartment, ap- 
parently unfinished, with three shallow loculi meant 
for the reception of sarcophagi, and so indicating a 
post—Jewish date for the whole or at least for that 
part of the excavation. 

The hypogeum known as the Tombs of the 
Judges is one of the most remarkable of the cata- 
combs around Jerusalem, containing about sixty 
deep loculi, arranged in three stories; the upper 
stories with ledges in front to give convenient access, 
and to support the stones that closed them; the 
lower flush with the ground: the whole, conse- 
quently, so essentially Jewish that it might be of 
any age if it were not for its distance from the 
town, and its architectural character. The latter, 
as before stated, is identical with that of the Tomb 
of Jehoshaphat, and has nothing Jewish about it. 
It might of course be difficult to prove this, as we 
know so little of what Jewish architecture really is; 
but we do know that the pediment is more essen- 
tially a Greek invention than any other part of their 
architecture, and was introduced at least not previ- 
ously to the age of the Cypselidee, and this peculiar 
form not till long afterwards, and this particular 
examplé not till after an age when the debased 
Roman of the Tomb of Absalom had become pos- 


sible. 





The same remarks apply to the tomb without a 
name, and merely called “a Jewish Tomb,” in this 
neighborhood, with beveled facets over its facade, 
but with late Roman Doric details at its angles, 
sufficient to indicate its epoch; but there is nothing 
else about these tombs requiring especial mention. 

Tombs of Herod. — The last of the great groups 
enumerated above is that known as the Tombs of 
the Kings — Kebtr es- Sultan — or the Royal 
Caverns, so called because of their magnificence, 
and also because that name is applied to them by 
Josephus, who in describing the third wall men- 
tions them (B. J. v. 4, § 2). He states that “ the 
wall reached as far as the Tower Psephinus, and 
then extended till it came opposite the Monuments 
(uynuelwy) of Helena. It then extended further to 


a great length till it passed by the Sepulchral 


@ Pierotti, in his published Plan of Jerusalem, adds | Italian is mistaken. Wood-cut No. 1 is taken from his 
& sarcophagus chamber with shallow loculi, but as| plan, but used as a diagram rather than as represent- 


both Scoles and De Sauicy omit this, it is probable the 


ing the exact facts of the case. 
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Caverns of the Kings," etc. We have thus first 
the Tower Psephinus, the site of which is very 
tolerably ascertained on the ridge above the Pool 
Birket Mamilla ; then the Monument of Helena, 
and then at some distance eastward these Royal 
Caverns. 

They are twice again mentioned under the title 
of ‘HpéSov pynuclwy. First, when Titus, ap- 
proaching from the north, ordered the ground to 
be cleared from Scopus — which is tolerably well 
known — up to those Monuments of Herod (B. J. 
v. 3, § 2); and lastly in the description of the cir- 
cumvallation (8. J. v. 12, § 2), where they are 
mentioned after passing the Monument of Ananus 
and Pompey’s Camp, evidently on the ridge where 
Psephinus afterwards stood, and on the north of 
the city. 

These three passages refer so evidently to one 
and the same place, that no one would probably 
ever have doubted — especially when taken in con- 
junction with the architecture — but that these 
caverns were the tombs of Herod and his family, 
were it not for a curious contradiction of himself. 
in the works of Josephus, which has led to consid- 
erable confusion. Herod died at Jericho, and the 
most probable account (Ant. xvii. 8, § 3) would lead 
us to suppose (it is not so stated) that his body 
was brought to Jerusalem, where the funeral pro- 
cession was formed on a scale and with a magnifi- 
cence which would have been impossible at such a 
place as Jericho without long previous preparation ; 
and it then goes on to say, “and so they went 
eight stadia to [the] Herodium, for there, by his 
own command, he was to be buried ’’ — eight stadia, 


or one mile, being the exact distance between the i 


royal palace and these tombs. 
The other account (B. J. i. 33, § 9) repeats the 


details of the procession, and nearly in the same || 
words, but substitutes 200 for 8, which has led to | # 


the belief that he was buried at Jebel Fureidis, 
where he had erected a palace 60 stadia south of 
Jerusalem, and 170 from Jericho. Even then the 
procession must have passed through Jerusalem, 
and this hardly would have been the case without 
ita being mentioned; but the great difficulty is that 
there is no hint anywhere else of Herod’s intention 
to be buried there, and the moet extreme improb- 
ability that he should wish to be interred so far 
from the city where all his predecessors were laid. 
Though it would be unpardonable to alter the text 
in order to meet any particular view, still when an 
author makes two statements in direct contradic- 
tion the one to the other, it is allowable to choose 
the most conformable with probability; and this, 
added to his assertion that Herod's Tombs were in 
this neighborhood, seems to settle the question. 

The architecture (wood-cut No. 8) exhibits the 

same ill-understood Roman Doric arrangements as 
are found in all these tombs, mixed with bunches 
of grapes, which first appear on Maccabean coins, 
and foliage which is local and peculiar, and, so far 
as anything ia known elsewhere, might be of any 
age. Its connection, however, with that of the 
Tombs of Jehoshaphat and the Judges fixes it to 
the same epoch. 

The entrance doorway of this tomb is below the 
level of the ground, and concealed, as far as any- 
thing can be said to be so which is s0 architecturally 
adorned; and it is remarkable as the only instance 
of this quasi-concealment at Jerusalem. It is closed 
by a very curious and elaborate contrivance of a 
rolling stone, often deacribed, but very clumaily 
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answering its purpose. This also is characteristic 
of its age, as we know from Pausanias that the 
structural marble monument of Queen Helena of 
Adiabene was remarkable for a similar piece of mis- 
placed ingenuity. Within, the tomb consists of a 
vestibule or entrance-hall about 20 feet square, from 
which three other square apartments open, each 
surrounded by deep loculi. These again possess a 
peculiarity not known in any other tomb about 
Jerusalem, of having a square apartment either 
beyond the head of the loculus or on one side: as, 
for instance (wood-cut No. 9), A A have their inner 
chambers a’ a’ within, but B and B, at 8’ B’, on 
one side. What the purpose of these was it is dif- 
ficult to guess, but at all events it was not Jewish. 

But perhape the most remarkable peculiarity of 
the hypogeum is the sarcophagus chamber p, in 
which two sarcophagi were found, one of which was 
brought home by De Saulcy, and is now in the 
Louvre. It is of course quite natura] that a Roman 
king who was buried with such Roman pomp should 
have adopted the Roman mode of sepulture; and 
if this and that of St. James are the only sarcophagi 
chambers at Jerusalem, this alone should settle the 
controversy ; and all certainly tends to make it 
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No. 8. — Facade of Herod’s Tombs, from a Photograph. 
more and more probable that this was really the 
sepulchre of Herod. 

If the sarcophagus now in the Louvre, which 
came from this chamber, is that of Herod, it is the 
most practical illustration that has yet come to 
light of a theory which has recently been forcing 
itself on the attention of antiquarians. According 
to this new view, it is not necessary that furniture, 
or articles which can be considered as such, must - 
ahoays follow the style of the architecture of the 
day. They must have done so always in Egypt, in 
Greece, or in the Middle Ages; but might have 
deviated from it at Rome, and may probably have 
done so at Jerusalem, among a people who had no 
art of their own, as was the case with the Jews. 
The discord in fact may not have been more offen- 
sive to them than the Louis Quatorze furniture is 
to us, with which we adorn our Classical and Gothic 
buildings with such cosmopolite impartiality. If 
this is so, the sarcophagus may have been made for 
Herod. If this hypothesis is not tenable, it may 
belong to any age from the time of the Maccabees 
to that of Justinian, most probably the latter, for 
it certainly is not Roman, and has no connection 
with the architecture of these tombs. 

Be this as it may, there seems no reason for 
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doubting but that all the architectural tombe of | fact, there is no important architectural example 
Jerusalem belong to the age of the Romans, like | which is anterior to their day; and all the speci- 
everything that has yet been found either at Petra, | mens which can be called Classical are strongly 
Baalbec, Palmyra, or Damascus, or even among the | marked with the impress of the peculiar forms of 
stone cities of the Hauran. Throughout Syria, in | Roman art. 





Tomb of Helena of Adiabene. —'There was one 
other very famous tomb at Jerusalem, which can- 
not be passed over in silence, though not one ves- 
tige of it exists — for the simple reason that though 
Queen Helena of Adiabene was converted to the 
Jewish faith, she had not so fully adopted Jewish 
feelings as to think it necessary she should be 
buried under ground. Qn the contrary, we are 
told that ‘she with her brother were buried in the 
pyramids which she had ordered to be constructed 
at a distance of three stadia from Jerusalem "’ (Ant. 
xx. 4, § 3). This is confirmed by Pausanias (viii. 
16), who, besides mentioning the marble door of 
very apocryphal mechanism which closed ita en- 
trance, speaks of it as a Tdoos in the same sense 
in which he understands the mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus to have been a structured tomb, which 
he could not have done if this were a cave, as some 
have supposed. 

The specification of the locality by Josephus is so 
minute that we have no difficulty in ascertaining 
whereabouts the monument stood. It was situated 
outside the third wall, near a gate between the 
Tower Psephinus and the Royal Caverns (2. J. v. 
22, and v. 4, §2). These last are perfectly known, 
and the tower with very tolerable approximate cer- 
tainty, for it was placed on the highest point of the 
ridge between the hollow in which the Birket Ma- 
milla is situated and the upper valley of the Kedron ; 
they were consequently either exactly where marked 
on the plan in vol. ii. p. 1312, or it may be a little 
more to the eastward. 

They remained sufficiently entire in the 4th oen- 
tury to form a conspicuous object in the landscape, 
to be mentioned by Eusebius, and to be remarked 
by those who accompanied Sta. Paula (Euseb. ii. 
12; Hieron. pitaph. Paule) on her journey to 
Jerusalem. 








No. 9. — Plan of Tombe of Herod. From De Saulcy. 


There is no difficulty in forming a tolerably dis- 
tinct idea of what the appearance of this remark- 
able monument must have been, if we compare 
the words descriptive of it in the various authors 
who have mentioned it with the contemporary 
monuments in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. If 
we place together in a row three such monz- 
ments as the Tomb of Zechariah, or rather two 
such, with the monument of Absalom between 
them, we have such an edifice as will answer to 
the Pyramid of Josephus, the Taphos of Pansa- 
nias, the Stelés of Eusebius, or the Mausoleum of 
Jerome. But it need hardly be added, that not 
one of these expressions applies to an underground 
excavation. According to this view of the mat- 
ter, the entrance would be under the Central Cip- 
pus, which would thus form the ante-room to the 
two lateral pyramids, in one of which Helena her- 
self reposed, and in the other the remains of her 
brother. | 

Since the destruction of the city by Titus, none 
of the native inhabitants of Jerusalem have been in 
& position to indulge in much sepulchral magnif- 
cence, or perhaps had any taste for this class of dis- 
play; and we in consequence find no rock-cut by- 
pogea, and no structural monuments that arrest 
attention in modern times. The people, however, 
still cling to their ancient cemeteries in the Valley 
of Jehoshaphat with a tenacity singularly charac- 
teristic of the East. The only difference being, 
that the erection of the Wall of Agrippa, which 
now forms the eastern boundary of the Haram 
Area, has pushed the cemetery further toward the 
Kedron, or at least cut off the upper and nobler 
part of it. And the contraction of the city on 
the north has enabled. the tombs to approach 
nearer the limits of the modern town than was 
the case in the daya when Herod the Great and 
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Helena of Adiabene were buried “on the sides of 
the north.” 

The only remarkable exception to this assertion 
is that splendid Mausoleum which Constantine 
erected over what he believed to be the tomb of 
Christ, and which still exists at Jerusalem, known 
to Moslems as the Dome of the Rock; to Christians 
as the Mosque of Omar. 

The arguments for its authenticity have already 
been sufficiently insisted upon in the article Jeru- 
SALEM, in the second volume, and its general form 
and position shown in the wood-cut, p. 1316. It 
will not, therefore, be necessary to go over this 
ground again. Externally its appearance was very 
much altered by the repairs of Suleiman the Mag- 
niticent, when the city had returned to the posses- 
sion of the Moslems after the retreat of the Cru- 
saders, and it has consequently lost much of its 
oriviual Byzantine character; but internally it re- 
mains much as it was left by its founder; and is 
now — with the exception of a few Indian tombs 
— the most magnificent sepulchral monument in 
Asia, and is, as it ought to be, the most splendid 
Christian sepulchre in the world. J. F. 

* On this subject one may see also Ordnance 
Surrey of Jerusalem, pp. 61-70 (Lond. 1865); 
Remuins of Tombs in Palestine, by Captain C. W. 
Wilson, in Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Explor. Fund, accompanied by drawings (Lond. 
1869); Tobler, Denkdlitter aus Jerus. pp. 609- 
635, and Drite Wanderung nack Paldstina, pp. 
344-352; Sepp, Jerusclem u. das heil. Lund, i. 
217 tf.; Rev. George Williams, Holy City, more es- 
pecially in regard to tombs in and around Jerusa- 
lem, iii. 129 ff.; and in this Dictionary, JERUSA- 
LEM, ancient and modern. H. 


TONGUES, CONFUSION OF. Th 
unity of the human race is most clearly implied, if 
not positively asserted, in the Mosaic writings. he 
general declaration, ‘So God created man in his 
own image, .... male and female created He 
them ’’ (Gen. i. 27), is limited as to the mode in 
which the act was carried out, by the subsequent 
narrative of the creation of the protoplast Adam, 
who stood alone on the earth amidst the beasts of 
the field, until it pleased Jehovah to create “an 
help-meet for him ”’ out of the very substance of 
his body (Gen. ii. 22). From this original pair 
sprang the whole antediluvian population of the 
world, and hence the author of the book of Genesis 
conceived the unity of the human race to be of the 
most rigid nature — not simply a generic unity, nor 
again simply a specific unity (for unity of species 
may not be inconsistent with a plurality of original 
centres), but a specific based upon a numerical 
unity, the species being nothing else than the en- 
largement of the individual. Such appears to be 


@ * The author of this article has introduced into 
it two pvints of a favorite theory which is original 
with him, namely, that the Domne of the Rock, or the 
Mosque of Omar, and Constantine’s Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre are identical ; and that Mount Moriah, 
or the Eastern Hill, and Mount Zion, are identical : 
and, consequently, that the royal sepulchres of Judah 
were somewhere within the present Haram Area. The 
grounds of utter dissent from these views have been 
given by the writer of this in the article JBRUSALEM, 
*° IV. p. 1330 ff, Amer. ed. The aasertion above, 
which has no historical support, that ‘ the Wall of 
Agrippa now forms the eastern boundary of the Ha- 
ram Area,’ contracting the ancient cemetery, is dis- 
proved by Capt. Warren’s explorations, who finds no 
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the natural meaning of the first chapters of Gene- 
sis, when taken by themselves— much more 80 
when read under the reflected light of the New 
Testament; for not only do we meet with refer- 
ences to the historical fact of such an origin of the 
human race — e. g. in St. Paul’s declaration that 
God “hath made of one blood every nation of men 
to dwell on all the face of the earth’’® (Acts xvii. 
26) — but the same is evidently implied in the nu- 
merous passages which represent Jesus Christ as the 
counterpart of Adam in regard to the universality 
of his connection with the human race. Attempts 
have indeed been made to show that the idea of a 
plurality of original pairs is not inconsistent with 
the Mosaic writings; but there is a wide distinction 
between a view not inconsistent with, and a view 
drawn from, the words of the author: the latter is 
fouuded upon the facts he relates, as well as his 
mode of relating them; the former takes advantave 
of the weaknesses arising out of a concise or un- 
methodical style of composition. Even if such a 
view could be sustained in reference to the narra- 
tive of the original creation of man, it must inevi- 
tably fail in reference to the history of the repopu- 
lation of the world in the postdiluvian age; for 
whatever objections may be made to the historical 
accuracy of the history of the Flood, it is at all 
events clear that the historian believed in the uni- 
versal destruction of the human race with the ex- 
ception of Noah and his family, and consequently 
that the unity of the human race was once more 
reduced to one of a numerical character. ‘To Noah 
the historian traces up the whole postdiluvian pop- 
ulation of the world: “ These are the three sons of 
Noah: and of them was the whole earth overspread”’ 
(Gen. ix. 19). 

Unity of language is assumed by the sacred histo- 
rian apparently as a corollary of the unity of race. 
No explanation is given of the origin of speech, but 
its exercise is evideutly regarded as coeval with the 
creation of man. No support can be obtained in 
behalf of any theory on this subject from the first 
recorded instance of its exercise (‘Adam gave 
names to all cattle’) for the simple reason that 
this notice is introductory to what follows: but 
for Adam there was not found an help-meet for 
him” (Gen. ii. 20). It was not so much the inten- 
tion of the writer to state the fact of man’s power of 
speech, as the fact of the inferiority of all other ani- 
mals to him, and the consequent necessity fur the 
creation of woman. ‘The proof of that inferiority is 
indeed most appropriately made to consist in the 
authoritative assignment of names, implying an act 
of reflection on their several natures and capacities, 
and a recognition of the ottices which they were de- 
signed to fill in the economy of the world. The 
exercise of speech is thus most happily connected 
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substructions in Jerusalem more anciont and massive 
than portions of the Eastern Wall, layers of which 
remain in sie. 

The Quarterly Statement No. V. of the Pal. Expl. 
Fund (pp. 245-261) contains an account, by Dr. Ch. 
Sandreczki, of the rock-tombs of el-Medych, a village 
near Lydda, and his reasons for identifying this site 
with Modin, and these tombs, known as Awhir el- Ya- 
hid, with the Maccabean mausoleum. The sugges- 
tion appears quite plausible. (Movin, iii. 1989.) 

S. W. 

b The force of the Apostle’s statement is inade- 
quately given in the A. V., which gives “for to 
dwell”? as the result, instead of the direct object of 
the principal verb. 
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with the exercise of reflection, and the relationship 
between the inner act of the mind (Adyos év3:d0e- 
os) and the outward expression (Ad-yos mpogopt- 
xés) is fully recognized. Speech being thus inhe- 
rent in man as a reflecting being, was regarded as 
handed down from father to son hy the same process 
of imitation by which it is still perpetuated. What- 
ever divergences may have arisen in the antedilu- 
vian period, no notice is taken of them, inasmuch 
as their effects were obliterated by the universal catas- 
trophe of the Flood. The original unity of speech 
was restored in Noah, and would naturally be re- 
tained by his descendants as long as they were held 
together by social and local bonds. Accordingly 
we are informed that for some time ‘the whole 
earth was of one lip and the same words ” (Gen. xi. 
1), #. e. both the vocal sounds and the vocables 
were identical — an exhaustive, but not, as in the 
A. V., a tautologous description of complete unity. 
Disturbing causes were, however, early at work to 
dissolve this twofold union of community and speech. 
The human family 4 endeavored to check the ten- 
deucy to separation by the establishment of a great 
central edifice, and a city which should serve as the 
metropolis of the whole world. They attempted to 
carry out this project in the wide plain of Baby- 
lonia, a locality admirably suited to such an object 
from the physical and geographical peculiarities of 
the country. The project was defeated by the in- 
terposition of Jehovah, who determined to “ con- 
found their language, so that they might not under- 
stund one another’s speech.’’ ('ontemporaneously 
with, and perhaps as the result of, this confusion 
of tongues, the people were scattered abroad from 
thence upon the face of all the earth, and the 
memory of the great event was preserved in the 
naine Babel (= confusion). The ruins of the tower 
are identitied by M. Oppert, the highest authority 
on Babylonian antiquities, with the basement of 
the great mound of Si1s-Nimrid, the ancient Bor- 
Bippa.? 

Two points demand our attention in reference to 
this narrative, namely, the degree to which the con- 
fusion of tongues may be supposed to have extended, 
and the connection between the confusion of tongues 
and the dispersion of nations. (1.) It is unneces- 
sary to assume that the judgment inflicted on the 
builders of Babel amounted to a loss, or even a sus- 
pension, of articulate speech. The desired object 
would be equally attained by a miraculous fore- 
stalment of those dialectical differences of language 
which are constantly in process of production, but 
which, under ordinary circumstances, require time 
and variations of place and babits to reach such a 
point of maturity that people are unable to under- 
stand one another's speech. The elements of the 
one original language may have remained, but so 
disguised by variations of pronunciation, and by the 
introduction of new combinations, as to be practi- 
cally obliterated. Each section of the human fam- 
ily may have spoken a toncue unintelligible to the 
remainder, and yet containing a substratum which 
was common to all. Our own experience suffices 
to show how completely even dialectical differences 
render strangers unintellivible to one another; and 
if we further take into consideration the ditterences 


@ The project has been restricted by certain critics 
to the Hannites, or, at all events, to a mere section of 
the human race. This and various other questions 
arising out of the narrative are discussed by Vitringa 
in his Observe. Sacr. i. 1, §§ 2-8; 6, §§ 1-4. Although 
the restriction above noticed is not irreconcilable with 
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of habits and associations, of which dialectical dif- 
ferences are the exponents, we shall have no diffi- 
culty in accounting for the result described by the 
sacred historian. (2.) The confusion of tongues 
and the dispersion of nations are spoken of in the 
Bible as contemporaneous events. ‘So the Lord 
scattered them abroad "’ is stated as the execution 
of the Divine counsel, “ Let us confound their lan- 
guage.” The divergence of the various families 
into distinct tribes and nations ran parallel with 
the divergence of speech into dialects and languages, 
and thus the 10th chapter of Genesis is posterior in 
historical sequence to the events recorded in the 
11th chapter. Both passages must be taken into 
consideration in any disquisition on the early for- 
tunes of the human race. We propose therefure to 
inquire, in the first place, how far modern re 
searches into the phenomena of lancuayve favor the 
idea that there was once a time when “ the whole 
earth was of one speech and language; ’’ and, in 
the second place, whether the etlinological views 
exhibited in the Mosaic table accord with the evi- 
dence furnished by history and language, both in 
regard to the special facts recorded in it, and in the 
general Scriptural view of a historical or more 
properly a gentilic unity of the human race. - These 
questions, though independent, yet exercise a re- 
flexive influence on each other's results. Unity of 
speech does not necessarily involve unity of race, 
nor yet vice vers; but each enhances the proba- 
bility of the other, and therefore the arguments 
derived from language, physiology, and history, 
may ultimately furnish a cumulative amount of 
probability which will fall but little below demon- 
stration. 

(A.) The advocate of the historical unity of lan- 
guage has to encounter two classes of opposing 
arguments; one arising out of the differences, the 
other out of the resemblances of existing languages. 
On the one hand, it is urged that the differences 
are of so decisive and specific a character as to place 
the possibility of a common origin wholly out of 
the question; om the other hand that the resem- 
blances do not necessitate the theory of a historical 
unity, but may be satisfactorily accounted for on 
psychological principles. It will be our object to 
discuss the amount, the value, and the probable 
origin of the varieties exhibited by languages, with 
a view to meet the first class of objections. But 
before proceeding to this, we will make a few re 
marks on the second class, inasmuch as_ these, if 
established, would nullify any conclusion that migh 
be drawn from the other. 

A psychological unity is not necessarily opposed 
to a gentilic unity. It is perfectly open to any 
theorist to combine the two by assuming that the 
language of the one protoplast was founded on 
strictly psychological principles. But, on the other 
hand, a psychological unity does not neressitate a 
gentilic unity. It permits of the theory of a plu- 
rality of protoplasts, who under the influence of 
the same psychological laws arrived at similar inde- 
pendent results. Whether the phenomena of lan- 
guage are consistent with auch a theory, we think 
extremely doubtful; certainly they cannot furnish 
the basis of it. The whole question of the origin 


the text, it interferes with the ulterior object for which 
the narrative was probably inserted, namely, to recon- 
cile the manifest diversity of language with the idea of 
ao original unity. 

b Sce the Appendix to this article. 
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of language lies beyond the pale of historical proof, 
and any theory connected with it admits neither 
of being proved nor disproved. We know, as a 
matter of fact, that language is communicated from 
one generation to another solely by furce of imita- 
tion, and that there is no play whatever for the in- 
ventive faculty in reference to it. But in what 
manner the substance of languayve was originally 
produced, we do not know. No argument can be 
derived against the cummon origin frum analugies 
drawn from the animal world, and when Proteasor 
Avassiz compares similarities of language with 
those of the cries of animals (v. Bohlen's /ntrod. to 
- Gen. ii. 278), he leaves out of consideration the 
important fact that language is not identical with 
sound, and that the words of a rational being, how- 
ever originally produced, are perpetuated in a man- 
ner wholly distinct frum that whereby animals learn 
to utter their cries. Nor does the internal evidence 
of language itself reveal the mystery of its origin; 
for though a very large number of words may be 
referred either directly or mediately to the prin- 
ciple of onomatopwia, there are others, as, for in- 
stance, the first and second personal pronouns, which 
do not admit of such an explanation. In short, 
this and other similar theories cannot be reconciled 
with the intimate connection evidently existing be- 
tween reason and speech, and which is so well ex- 
pressed in the Greek language by the application 
of the term Adyos to each, reason being nothing 
else than inward speech, aud speech nothing else 
than outward reason, neither of them possessing an 
independent existence without the other. As we 
conceive that the psychulogical, as opposed to the 
gentilic, unity involves questions connected with the 
origin of languaye, we can only say that in this re- 
spect it falls outside the range of uur inquiry. 
Reverting to the other class of objections, we 
proceed to review the extent of the dittereuces ob- 
servable in the lanyuages of the world, in order to 
ascertain whether they are such as to preclude the 
possibility of a common origin. Such a review 
must necessarily be imperfect, both from the may- 
nitude of the subject, and also from tbe position of 
the linguistic science itself, which as yet has hardly 
advanced beyond the stage of infancy. On the 
latter point we would observe that the most impor- 
tant links between the various language fainilies 
may yet be discovered in languages that are either 
unexplored, or, at all events, unplaced. Mean- 
while, no one can doubt that the tendency of all 
linguistic research is in the direction of unity. 
Already it has brought within the bonds of a well- 
established relationship languayes so remote from 
each other in external guise, in age, and in gev- 
graphical position as Sanskrit and Iinglish, Celtic 
and Greek. It haa done the same for vther groups 
of languages equally widely extended, but present- 
ing less opportunities of investigation. It has 
recognized aftinities between lanyuayes which the 
ancient Greek ethnologist would have classed under 
the head of. “ barbarian ” in reference to each other, 
and even in many instances where the modern phi- 
lologist has anticipated no relationship. ‘The lines 
of discovery therefure point in one direction, and 
favor the expectation that the various families may 
be coinbined by the discovery of connecting links 
into a single family, comprehending in its capacious 
bosom all the languages of the world. But should 
such a result never be attained, the probability of 
a coinmon origin would still remain untshaken; for 
the failure would prubably be due to the absence, 
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in many classes and families, of that chain of his- 
torical evidence, which in the case of the Indu- 
European and Shemitic families enables us to trace 
their progress for above 3,0U0 years. In many lan- 
guages no literature at all, in many others no ancient 
literature exists, to supply the philologist with 
materials for comparative study: in these cases it 
can only be by laborious research into existing 
dialects that the original forms of words can be 
detected, amidst the incrustations and transmuta- 
tions with which time has obscured them. 

In dealing with the phenomena of language, we 
should duly consider the plastic nature of the mate- 
rial out of which it is formed, and the numerous in- 
fluences to which it is subject. Variety in unity 
is a yeneral law of nature, to which even the most 
stubborn physical substances yield a ready obe- 
dience. In the case of languaye it would be ditti- 
cult to lay any bounds to the variety which we 
might a@ privrt expect it to assume. For in the 
first place it is brought into close contact with the 
spirit of man, and reflects with amazing fidelity its 
endless variations, adapting itself to the expression 
of each feeling, the designation of each object, the 
working of each cast of thought or stage of reason- 
ing power. Secondly, its sounds are subject to 
external influences, such as peculiarities of the 
organ of speech, the result either of natural con- 
furmation, of geographical position, or of habits of 
life and aasociations of an accidental character. In 
the third place, it is generally affected by the state 
of intellectual and social culture of a people, as 
manifested more especially in the presence or ab- 
sence of a standard literary dialect, and in the pro- 
cesses of verbal and syntactical structure, which 
again react on the very core of the word, and pro- 
duce a variety of sound-mutations. Lastly, it is 
subjected to the wear and tear of time and use, ob- 
literating, as in an old coin, the original impress of 
the word, reducing it in bulk, producing new com- 
binations, and occasionally leading to singular in- 
tervhanges of sound and idea. The varieties, re- 
sulting from the modifying influences above enu- 
merated, may be reduced to two classes, according as 
they atlect the formal or the radical eleinents of lan- 
guage. On each of these subjects we propose to 
make a few remarks. 

I. Widely as languages now differ from each 
other in external form, the raw material (if we may 
use the expression) out of which they have sprung 
appears to have been in all cases the same. A sub- 
stratum of significant monosyllabic roots underlies 
the whole structure, supplying the materials neces- 
sary not only for ordinary predication, but also for 
what is usually termed the ‘growth’ of lauguage 
out of its primary into its more complicated turms. 
It is necessary to point this out clearly in order 
that we may not be led to suppose that the ele- 
ments of one language are in themselves endued 
with any greater vitality than those of another. 
Such a distinction, if it existed, would go tar to 
prove a specitic difference between languages, 
which could hardly be reconciled with the idea of 
their common origin. ‘The appearance of vitality 
arises out of the manipulation of the roots by the 
jhuman mind, and is not inherent in the roots 
themselves. 

The proofs of this original equality are furnished 
by the languages themselves. Adopting for the 
present the threefold morphological classification 
into isolating, avylutinative, and intlecting lan- 
guayes, we shall tind that no oriyiual clement exists 
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in the one which does not also exist in the other. 
With regard to the isolating class, the terms “ mon- 
osyllabic '’ and “ radical,’? by which it is other- 
wise described, are decisive as to its character. 
Languages of this class are wholly uususceptible of 
grammatical mutations: there is no formal distinc- 
tion between verb and noun, substantive and ad- 
jective, preposition and conjunction: there are no 
inflections, no case or person terminations of any 
kind: the bare root forms the sole and whole sub- 
stance of the language. In regard to the other two 
classes, it is necessary to establish the two distinct 
points, (1) that the formal elements represent roots, 
and (2) that the roots both of the formal and the 
radical elements of the word are monosyllabic. 
Now, it may be satistuctorily proved by analysis 
that all the component parts of both inflecting and 
ayglutinative languages are reducible to two kinds 
of rvots, predicable and pronominal; the former 
supplying the material element of verbs, substan- 
tives, and adjectives, the latter that of conjunctions, 
prepositions, and particles; while each kind, but 
more particularly the pronominal, supply the formal 
element, or, in other words, the terminations of 
verbs, substantives, and adjectives. ‘The full proofs 
ot these assertions would involve nothing less than 
a treatise on comparative grammar: we can do no 
more than adduce in the accompanying note a few 
illustrations of the various points to which we have 
adverted. Whether the two classes of roots, pred- 
icable and pronominal, are further reducible to 
one class, is a point that has been discussed, but 
has not as yet been established (Bopp’s Compar. 
Gram. § 105; Max Miuiller'’s Lectures, p. 269). 
We have further to show that the roots of ayglu- 
tinative and inflecting languages are monosyllabic. 
This is an acknowledged characteristic of the Indo- 
European family; monosyllabisin is indeed the only 


a }. That prepositions are reducible to pronominal 
roots may be illustrated by the following instances. 
The Greek ano, with its cognates the German ad and 
our of, is derived from the demonstrative base a, 
whence also the Sanskrit apa (Bopp, § 1000); wpo and 
wupa are akin to the Sansk. pra and para, secondary 
formations of the above-mentioned apa (Bopp, § 100Y). 
The ouly preposition which appears to spring from a 
predicuble base is trans, with its cognates durch and 
through, which are referred to the verbal root far (Bopp. 
1015). 

2. That conjunctions are similarly reducible may be 
illustrated by the familiar justances of orc, quod, and 
* that,” indifferently used as pronouns or conjunctions. 
The Latin st is connected with the pronoun si-dr ; and 
ei, toxether with the Sansk. yadt, with the relative base 
ya (Bopp, § 904). 

3. That the suffixes forming the inflections of verbs 
and nouns are nothing clse than the relics of either 
predicable or pronominal roots, will appear from tho fol- 
lowing instauces, drawn (1) from the Indo-European 
langues, and (2) from the Ural-Altalan languages. (1.) 
The -ac in &cdwue is connected with the root whence 
spring the oblique cases of the personal pronoun eyw ; 
the -¢ in d(dws is the remains of gv; and the rin ear 
(for which an g is substituted in &(3wo.) represents 
the Sanskrit ta, which reappears in avros and in the ob- 
lique cases of the article (Bopp, §§ 434, 443, 456). So 
again, the -¢ in the nominative Aoyos represents the 
Sauskrit pronominal root sa, and the -d of the neuter 
guid the Sanskrit ta (Schleicher’s Compend. § 246); 
the genitive terminations -os, -oco (Originally -ogoco), 
and hence -oy — the Sanskrit sya, another form of sa 
(Schleicher, § 252); the dative (or more properly the 
locative) +» or -o. is referable to the demonstrative 
ruot ¢ (Schleicher, § 204); aud the accusative -» (orig- 
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feature which its roots have in common; in other 
respects they exhibit every kind of variation from a 
uniliteral réot, such as i (ive), up to combinations 
of five letters, such as scund (scundere), the total 
number of admissible forms of root amounting to 
no less than eight (Schleicher, § 206). In the 
Sheniitic family monosyllabism is not a primd jacie 
characteristic of the root; on the contrary, the ver- 
bal> stems exhibit bisyllabism with such remark- 
able uniformity, that it would lead to the impres- 
sion that the roots also must have been bisyllabic. 
The bisyllabism, however, of the Shemitic stem is 
in reality triconsonantalism, the vowels not forming 
any part of the easence of the root, but. being 
wholly subordinate to the consonants. It is at 
once apparent that a triconsovantal aud even a 
quadriconsonantal root may be in certaih combina- 
tions unisyllabic. But further, it is more than 
probable that the triconsonantal has been evolved 
out of a bicunsonantal root, which must necessarily 
be unisyllabic if the consunants stand, as they in- 
variably du in ¢Shemitic roots, at the beginning 
and end of the word. With regard to the agulu- 
tinative class, it may be assumed that the same law 
which we have seen to prevail in the isolating and 
intlecting classes, prevails also in this, hulding as it 
does an intermediate plice between those oppuaite 
poles in the world of language. 

From the consideration of the crude materials of 
language, we pass on to the varieties exhibited in 
its structure, with a view to ascertain whether in 
these there exists any bar to the idea of an original 
unity. (1.) Reverting to the classification already 
noticed, we have to observe, in the first place, that 
tbe principle on which it is based is the nature of 
the connection existing between the predicable and 
the relational or inflectional elements of a word. In 
the isulating class these two are kept wholly dis- 


inally -4) to a pronominal base, probably am, which 
no longer appears in its simple form (Schleicher, § 249}. 
(2.) In the Ural-Altaian languages, we find that the 
terminations of the verbs, gerunds, and participles are 
referable to significant roots; as in Turkish the active 
affix ¢ or d to @ rvovt signifying “to do” (Ewald, 
Sprachw. Abh. Si. 27), and in Hungarian the factitive 
affix ¢ to te, “to do,” the passive affix / to le, “to be- 
come ;” the affix of possibility Aarc to Aat, ® to work,” 
ete. (Pulszky, in Phtlol. Trans. 1854, p. 118). 

b Monosyllabic substantives are pot unusual in He- 


brew, as instanced in DN, 7B, etc. It is unnecessary 


to regard these as truncated forms from bisyliabic 
roots. 


¢ That the Shemitic languages ever actually existed 
in a state of monvusyllabism is questioned by Renan, 
partly because the surviving monosyllabic languases 
have never emerged from their primitive cuonditien, 
and partly because he conceives synthesis and com- 
plexity to be anterior in the history of language to 
analysis and simplicity (Hust. Gén. i. 98-l0U). The 
first of these objections is based upon the assumptivn 
that languages are developed only in the direction of 
syntheticism; but this, as we shall hereafter show, 
is not the only possible form of development, and it is 
just because the monosyllabic languages have adopted 
another method of perfecting themselves, that they 
have remained in their original stage. The second 
objection seems to involve a violation of the natural 
order of things, and to be inconsistent with the evi- 
dence afforded by language itself; for, though there is 
undoubtedly a tendency in language to pass from the 
synthetical to the analytical state, it is no lees clear 
from the elerhenta of synthetic forma that they must 
have originally existed in an analytical state. 
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tinct: relational ideas are expressed by juxtapo- 
sition or by syntactical arrangement, and not by 
any combination of the roots. In the agglutinative 
class the relational elements are attached to the 
principal or predicable theme by a mechanical kind 
of junction, the individuality of each being pre- 
served even in the combined state. In the inflecting 
class the junction is of a more perfect character, 
and may be compared to a chemical combination, 
the predicable and relational elements being so fused 
together as to present the appearance of a single 
and indivisible word. It is clear that there exists 
no insuperable barrier to original unity in these 
differences, from the simple fact that every inflect- 
ing language must once have been agglutinative, 
and every agglutinative language once isolating. 
If the predicable and relational elements of an iso- 
lating language: be linked together, either to the 
eye or the ear, it is rendered agvlutinative; if the 
material and formal parts are pronounced as one 
word, eliminating, if necessary, the sounds that 
resist incorporation, the language becomes inflecting. 
(2.) In the second place, it should be noted that 
these three classes are not separated from each 
other by any sharp line of demarcation. Not only 
does each in a measure the quality pre- 
dominant in each other, but moreover each grad- 
uates into its neighbor through its bordering 
members. The isolating languages are not wholly 
isolating; they avail themselves of certain words as 
relational particles, though these still retain else- 
where their independent character: they also use 
composite, though not strictly compound words. 
The agglutinative are not wholly agglutinative: the 
Finnish and Turkish classes of the Ural-Altaian 
family are in certain instances inflectional, the rela- 
tional adjunct being fully incorporated with the 

icable stem, and having undergone a large 
amount of attrition for that purpose. Nor again 
are the inflectional languages wholly inflectional: 
Hebrew, for instance, abounds with agzlutinative 
forms, and also avails itself largely of separate 
particles for the expression of relational ideas: our 
own language, though classed as inflectional, retains 
nothing more than the vestiges of inflection, and is 
in many respects as isolating and juxtapositional as 
any language of that class. While, therefore, the 
classification holds good with regard to the pre- 
dominant characters of the classes, it does not imply 
ditferences of a specific nature. (3.) But further, 
the morphological varieties of language are not con- 
fined to the exhibition of the single principle hitherto 
described. A comparison between the westerly 
branches of the Ural-Altaian on the one hand, and 
the Indo-European on the other, belonging respec- 
tively to the agylutinative and inflectional classes, 
will show that the quantitative amount of syn- 
thesis is fully as prominent a point of contrast as 
the qualitative. The combination of primary and 
subordinate terms may be more perfect in the 
Indo-European, but it is more extensively employed 
in the Ural-Altaian family. The former, for in- 
stance, appends to its verbal stems the notions of 
time, number, person, and occasionally of interro- 
gation; the latter further adds suffixes indicative 
of negation, hypothesis, causativeness, reflexiveness, 
and other similar ideas, whereby the word is built 
up tier on tier to a marvelous extent. ‘I'he former 
appends to its substantival stems suffixes of case 
and number; the latter adds governing particles, 
rendering them post-positional instead of pre-posi- 
tional, and combining them synthetically with the 

207 
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predicable stem. If, again, we compare the Shemitio 
with the Indo-European languages, we shall find a 
morphological distinction of an equally diverse 
character. In the former the grammatical category 
is expressed by internal vowel-changes, in the latter 
by external suffixes. So marked a distinction has 
not unnaturally been constituted the basis of a 
classification, wherein the languages that adopt this 
system of internal flection stand by themselves as a 
separate class, in contradistinction to those which 
either use terminational additions for the same pur- 
pose, or which dispense wholly with inflectional 
forms (Bopp’s Comp. Gr. i. 102). The singular 
use of preformatives in the Coptic language is, 
again, a morphological peculiarity of a very decided 
character. And even within the same family, say 
the Indo-European, each language exhibits an idio- 
syncrasy in its morphological character, whereby it 
stands out apart from the other members with a 
decided impress of individuality. The inference to 
be drawn from the number and character of the 
differences we have noticed is favorable, rather than 
otherwise, to the theory of an original unity. Start- 
ing from the same common ground of monosyllabic 
roots, each language-family has carried out its own 
special line of development, following an original im- 
pulse, the causes and nature of which must remain 
ptobably forever a matter of conjecture. We can 
perceive, indeed, in a general way, the adaptation of 
certain forms of speech to certain states of society. 
The agglutinative languages, for instance, seem to be 
specially adapted to the nomadic state by the prom- 
inence and distinctness with which they enunciate 
the leading idea.in each word, an arrangement 
whereby communication would be facilitated he- 
tween tribes or families that associate only at inter- 
vals. We might almost imagine that these languages 
derived their impress of uniformity and solidity 
from the monotonous steppes of Central Asia, which 
have in all ages formed their proper habitat. So, 
again, the inflectional class reflects cultivated 
thought and social organization, and its languages 
have hence been termed “ state’? or ‘‘ political.” 
Monosyllabism, on the other hand, is pronounced to 
be suited to the most primitive stage of thought and 
society, wherein the family or the individual is the 
standard by which things are regulated (Max Miil- 
ler, in Philos. of Hist. i. 285). We should hesi- 
tate, however, to press this theory as furnishing an 
adequate explanation of the differences observable in 
language-families. The Indo-European languages at- 
tained their high organization amid the same scenes 
and in the same nomad state us those wherein the 
ayvlutinative languages were nurtured, and we 
should be rather disposed to regard both the language 
and the higher social status of the former as the 
concurrent results of a higher mental organization. 

If from words we pass on to the varieties of syn- 
tactical arrangement, the saine degree of analogy 
will be found to exist hetween class and class, or 
between family and family in the same class; in 
other words, no peculiarity exists in one which does 
not admit of explanation by a comparison with 
others. ‘The absence of all grammatical forms in 
an isolating language necessitates a rigid collocation 
of the words in a sentence according to logical prin- 
ciples. The same law prevails to a very creat extent 
in our own language, wherein the subject, verb, and 
object, or the subject, copula, and predicate, gener- 
ally hold their relative positions in the order ex- 
hibited, the exceptions to such an arrangement being 
easily brought into harmony with that general law. 
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In the agzlutinative languages the law of arrange- 
ment is that the principal word should come last 
in the sentence, every qualifying clause or word 
preceding it, and being as it were sustained by it. 
The syntactical is thus the reverse of the verbal 
structure, the principal notion taking the precedence 
in the latter (ISwald, Sprachw. Abh. ii. 29). There 
is in this nothing peculiar to this class of languages, 
beyond the greater uniformity with which the ar- 
rangement is adhered to: it is the general rule in 
the classical, and the occasional rule in certain of the 
Teutonic languages. In the Shemitic family the 
reverse arrangement prevails: the qualifying adjec- 
tives follow the noun to which they belony, and 
the verb generally stands first: short sentences are 
necessitated by such a collocation, and hence more 
room is allowed for the influence of emphasis in 
deciding the order of the sentence. In illustration 
of grammatical peculiarities, we may notice that 
in the agyvlutinative class adjectives qualifying 
substantives, or substantives placed in apposition 
with substantives, remain undeclined: in this case 
the process may be compared with the formation 
of compound words in the Indo-European languages, 
where the final member alone is inflected. So again 
the omission of a plural termination iu nouns fol- 
lowing a numeral may be paralleled with a similar 
usaye in our own language, where the terms 
“ pound ” or “head’’ are used collectively after a 
numeral. We may again cite the peculiar manner 
of expressing the genitive in Hebrew. This is 
effected by one of the two following methods — 
placing the governing noun in the status con- 
structus, or using the relative pronoun? with a 
preposition before the governed case. The first of 
these processes appears a strange inversion of the 
laws of language; but an examination into the 
orivin of the adjuncts, whether prefixes or affixes, 
used in other languages for the indication of the 
genitive, will show that they have a more intimate 
connection with the governing than with the 
governed word, and that they are generally re- 
solvable into either relative or personal pronouns, 
which serve the simple purpose of connecting the 
two words together (Garnett’s /ssays, pp. 214-227). 
The same end may be gained by connecting the 
words in pronunciation, which would lead to a rapid 
utterance of the first, and consequently to the changes 


. which are witnessed in the sfatus constructus. The 


second or periphrastic process is in accordance with 
the general method of expressing the genitive; for 
the expression “the Song which is to Solomon ” 
strictly answers to ‘Solomon's Soug,’’ the s repre- 
senting (according to Bupp's explanation) a com- 
bination of the demonstrative sa and the relative ya. 
It is thus that the varieties of construction may be 
shown to be consistent with unity of law, and that 
they therefore furnish no argument against a com- 
nion origin. 

Lastly, it may be shown that the varieties of 
language do not arise from any constitutional in- 
equality of vital energy. Nothing is more remark- 


* > WR. 

’ The action of this law is as follows: Tho vowels 
are divided into three classes, which we may term 
snarp, medial, and flat: the first and the last cannot 
be combined in any fully formed word, but all the 
vowels must be either of the two first, or ef the two 
last classes. The suffixes must always accord with 
the root in regurd to the quality of ita vowel-sounds, 
and hence the necessity of having double forms for all 
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able than the compensating power apparently in- 
herent in all language, whereby it finds the means 
of reaching the level of the human spirit through a 
faithful adherence to its own guiding principle. 
The isolating languages, being shut out from the 
manifold advantages of verbal composition, attain 
their object by multiplied combinations of radicd 
sounds, assisted by an elaborate system of accentua- 
tion and intonation. In this manner the Chinese 
language has framed a vocabulary fully equal to 
the demands made upon it; and though this mode 
of development may not commend itself to our — 
notions as the most effective that can be devised, 
yet it plainly evinces a high susceptibility on the 
part of the linguistic faculty, and a keen perception 
of the correspondence between sound and sense. 
Nor does the absence of inflection interfere with 
the expression even of the most delicate shades of 
meaning in a sentence; a compensating resource is 
found partly i in a multiplicity of subsidiary terms 
expressive of plurality, motion, action, ete., and 
partly in strict attention to ayntactical arrangement. 
The agglutinative languages, again, are deficient 
in compound words, and in this respect lack the 
elasticity and expansiveness of the Indo-European 
family; but they are eminently synthetic, and no 
one can fail to admire the regularity and solidity 
with which its words are built up, suffix on suffix, 
and, when built up, are suffused with an uniformity 
of tint by the law of vowel-harmony.? The Shemitic 
languages have worked out a different principle of 
growth, evolved, not improbably, in the midst of a 
conflict between the systems of prefix and suffix, 
whereby the stem, being as it were inclosed at both 
extremities, was precluded from all external incre- 
ment, and was forced back into such changes as 
could be effected by a modification of its vowel 
sounds. But whatever may be the origin of the 
system of internal inflection, it must be conceded 
that the results are very effective, as regards both 
economy of material, and simplicity and dignity of 
style. 

The result of the foregoing observations is to 
show that the formal varieties of language present 
no obstacle to the theory of a common origin. 
Amid these varieties there may be discerned mani- 
fest tokens of unity in the original material out of 
which language was formed, in the stages of forma- 
tion through which it has passed, in the general 
principle of grammatical expression, and, lastly, in 
the spirit and power displayed in the development 
of these various formations. Such a result, though 
it does not prove the unity of language in respect 
to its radical elements, nevertheless tends to estab- 
lish the @ priort probability of this unity; for if all 
connected with the forms of language may be re- 
ferred to certain general laws, if nothing in that 
department owes its origin to chance or arbitrary 
appointment, it surely favors the presumption that 
the same principle would extend to the formation 
of the roots, which are the very core and kernel of 
language. Here too we might expect to find the 





the suffixes to meet the sharp or the flat character of 
the root. The practice is probably referable to the 
same principle which assigned so remarkable a prom- 
inence to the root. As the root sustains the series of 
suffixes, its vowel-sound becomes not unnaturally the 
key-note of the whole strain, facilitating the processes 
of utterance to the speaker, and of perception to the 
hearer, and communicating to the word the uniformity 
which ‘is so characteristic of the whole stracture of 


these languages. 
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operation of fixed laws of some kind or other, pro- 
ducing results of an uniform character; here too 
actual variety may not be inconsistent with original 
unity. 

II. Before entering on the subject of the radical 
identity of languages, we must express our convic- 
tion that the time has not yet arrived for a decisive 
opinion as to the possibility of establishing it by 
proof. Let us briefly review the difficulties that 
beset the question. Every word as it appears in 
an organic language, whether written or spoken, 
is resolvable into two distinct elements, which we 
have termed predicable and formal, the first being 
what is commonly called the root, the second the 
grammatical termination. In point of fact both of 
these elements consist of independent roots; and in 
order to prove the radical identity of two languages, 
it must be shown that they agree in both respects, 
that is, in regard both to the predicable and the 
formal roots. As a matter of experience it is found 
that the formal elements, consisting for the moet 
part of pronominal bases, exhibit a greater tenacity 
of life than the others; and hence agreement of in- 
flectional forms is justly regarded as furnishing a 
strong presumption of general radical identity. 
Even foreign elements are forced into the formal 
mould of the language into which they are adopted, 
and thus bear testimony to the original character 
of that lancuage. But though such a formal agree- 
ment supplies the philologist with a most valuable 
instrument of investigation, it cannot be accepted 
as a substitute for complete radical agreement: this 
would still remain to be proved by an independent 
examination of the predicable elements. The dith- 
culties connected with these latter are many and 
varied. Assuming that two languages or language- 
families are under comparison, the phonological 
laws of each must be investigated in order to arrive, 
in the first place, at the primary fornis of words in 
the language in which they occur, and, in the sec- 
ond place, at the corresponding forms in the lan- 
guage which constitutes the @other member of 
comparison, as done by Grimm for the Teutonic as 
compared with the Sanskrit and the classical lan- 
guages. The genealogy of sound, as we may term 
it, must be followed up by a genealogy of significa- 
tion, a mere outward accordance of sound and sense 
in two terms being of no value whatever, unless a 
radical affinity be proved by an independent ex- 


a Grimm was the first to discover a regular system 
of displacement of sounds (lautverschicbung) pervading 
the Gothic and Low German languages as compared 
with Greek and Latin. According to this system, the 
Gothic substitutes aspirates for tenues (A for (ir. & or 
Lat. c, th for t, and / for p); tenues for medials (¢ for 
d¢, p for 6, and & for g): and medials for aspirates 
(g for Cir. ch or Tat. h, d for Gr. th, and b for Lat. f or 
Gr. ph) (Gresch. Deuts. Spr. i. 893). We may illustrate 
the changes by comparing Aeart with cor or xapdia; 
thow with tu; fire with weure (wévre), or father with 
pater ; two with duo ; knee with youu; goose with ynv; 
dare with Oapaéw, bear with fero or depw. What has 
thus been done for the Teutonic languages, has been 
carried out by Schleicher in his Compendium for cach 
class of the Indo-European family. 

6 It is a delicate question to decide whether in any 
given language the onomatopoetic words that may 
occur are original or derived. Numerous coincidences 
of sound and sense occur in different languages to 
which little or no value is attached by etymologists 
on the ground that they aro ovomstopoetic. But 
evidently these may have been banded down from 
generation to generation, and from language to lan- 
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amination of the cognate words in each case. It 
still remains to be inquired how far the ultimate 
accordance of sense and sound may be the result of 
onomatopaia,? of mere borrowing, or of a possible 
mixture of languages on equal terms. The final 
stage in etymolovical inquiry is to decide the limit 
to which comparison may be carried in the prim- 
itive strata of language — in other words, how far 
roots, as ascertained from groups of words, may be 
compared with roots, and reduced to yet simpler 
elementary forms. Any flaw in the processes above 
described will of course invalidate the whole result. 
Even where the philologist is provided with ample 
materials for inquiry in stores of literature ranging 
over long periods of time, much difficulty is ex- 
perienced in making good each link in the chain 
of agreement; and yet in such cases the dialectic 
varieties have been kept within some degree of re- 
straint by the existence of a literary language, 
which, by impressing its authoritative stamp on 
certain terms, has secured both their general use 
and their external integrity. Where no literature 
exiats, as is the case with the gencral mass of lan- 
guages in the world, the difliculties are infinitely 
increased by the combined effects of a prolific growth 
of dialectic forms, and an absence of all means of 
tracing out their progress. Whether under these 
circumstances we may reasonably expect to establish 
@ radical unity of language, is a question which 
each person must decide for himself. Much may 
yet be done by a larger induction and a scientitic 
analysis of languages that are yet comparatively 
unknown. ‘The tendency hitherto has heen to en- 
large the limits of a ‘family’ according as the 
elements of affinity have been recognized in out- 
lying members. These limits may perchance be 
still more enlarged by the discovery of connecting 
links between the language-families, whereby the 
criteria of relationship will be modified, and new 
elements of internal unity be discovered amid the 
manifold appearances of external diversity. 
Meanwhile we must content ourselves with stating 
the present position of the linguistic science in ref- 
erence to this important topic. In the first place 
the Indo-European languages have been reduced to 
an acknowledged and well-defined relationship: they 
form one of the two families included under the 
head of * inflectional’ in the morphological classi- 
fication. The other family in this class is the (so- 


guage, and may have as true a genealogy as any other 
terms not bearing that character. For instance, the 


Hebrew /Q'a (py) expresses in its very sound the 


notion of sicallowing or gulping, the word consisting, 
as Renan has remarked (H. G. i. 460), of a lingual 
and a guttural, representing respectively the tongue 
and the throat, which are chiefly enyaged in the 
operation of swallowing. In the Indo-European lan- 
guages we meet with a large class of words containing 
the same elements and conveying, more or less, the 
same Ineaning, such a8 Aecyw, Atxuaw, ligurio, lingua, 
gula, “ lick,”’ and others. These words may have had 
& common source, but, because they are onomatopoetic 
in their character, they are excluded as evidence of 
radical affinity. This exclusion may be carried too 
far, though it is difficult to point out where it should 
stop. But even onomatopoetic words bear a specific 
character, and the names given in imitation of the 
notes of birds differ materially in different languages, 
apparently trom the perception of some subtle analogy 
with previously existing sounds or ideas. The subject 
is one of great interest, and may yet play an important 
part in the history of language. 
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called) Shemitic, the limits of which are not equally 
well defined, inasmuch as it may be extended over 
what ure termed the sub-Shemitic languages, in- 
cluding the Egyptian or Coptic. The criteria of 
the proper Shemitic family (%. e. the Aramman, 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Ethiopic languages) are dis- 
tinctive enough; but the connection between the 
Shemitic and the Egyptian is not definitely estab- 
lished. Some philologists are inclined to claim for 
the latter an independent position, intermediate 
between the Indo-European and Shemitic families 
(Bunsen’s Phil. of Hist. i. 185 ff). The aggcluti- 
native languages of Europe and Asia are combined 
by Prof. M. Miiller, in one family named “ Tu- 
ranian.’”” It is conceded that the family bond in 
this case is a loose one, and that the agreement in 
roots is very partial (Lectures, pp. 290-292). Many 
philologists of high standing, and more particularly 
Pott (Unyleich. Mensch. Russen, p. 232), deny the 
family relationship altogether, and break up the 
agclutinative languages into a great’ number of 
families. Certain it is that within the Turanian 
circle there are languages, such, for instance, as the 
Ural-Altaian, which show so close an attinity to 
each other as to be entitled to form a separate 
division, either as a family or a subdivision of a 
family: and this being the case, we should hesitate 
to put them on a parity of footing-with the re- 
mainder of the Turanian languages. ‘The Caucasian 
group again differs so widely from the other mem- 
bers of the family as to make the relationship very 
dubious. The monosyllabic languages of south- 
eastern Asia are not included in the Turanian 
family by Prof. M. Miiller (Lect. pp. 290, 326), 
apparently on the ground that they are not ag- 
glutinative; but as the Chinese appears to be con- 
nected radically with the Burmese (Humboldt's 

‘erschied. p. 368), with the Tibetan (Ph. of Hist. 
i. 393-395), and with the Ural-Altaian languages 
(Schott in Abh. Ab. Bert. 1861, p. 172), it seems 
to have a good title to be placed in the Turanian 
family. With regard to the American and the 
bulk of the African languages, we are unable to say 
whether they can be brought under any of the 
heads already mentioned, or whether they stand by 
themselves as distinct families. The former are 
referred by writers of high eminence to an Asiatic 
or Turanian origin (Bunsen, Phil. of Hist. ti. 111; 
Latham’s Man and his Migrat. p. 186); the latter 
to the Shemitic family (Latham, p. 148). 





@ Several of the terms compared by him are ono- 
matopoetic, as parak (frac-ture), patash (raraccetv), 
avd kalap, and in each of these cases the initial letter 
forms part of the onomatopeia. In others the initial 
letter in the Greek is radical, as in BagcAever (Pott’s 
Et. Forsch. ii. 272), 8pvmrew (i. 229), and oradagew 
(i. 197). In others again it is euphonic, as in BddaA- 
Aew. Lastly, we are unable to see how ¢arap and tarep 
admit of close comparison with dpudew and rpedecv. 
It shows the uncertainty of such analogies that Gese- 


nius compares tavap with dpvmrrew, and kalap (F)'2D) 
with yAvdew, which Delitzsch compares with khdlap 


(217). An attempt to establish a large amount 
of radical identity by means of a resolution of the 
Hebrew word into its component and significant ele- 
ments may be seen in the Philolog. Trans. for 1858, 
where, for instance, the 6a in the Hebrew dbakash, is 
compared with the Teutonic prefix be; the ar in dar- 
kash with the Welsh dar in dar-paru; and the chaps 
in chaphash with the Welsh cyf in cyfaros. 

b These groups are sufliciently common in Hebrew. 
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The problem that awaits solution is, whether the 
several families above specified can be reduced to a 
single family by demonstrating their radical iden- 
tity. It would be unreasonable to expect that this 
identity should be coextensive with the vocabula- 
ries of the various languages: it would naturally 
be confined to such ideas and objects as are com- 
mon to mankind generally. Even within this circle 
the difficulty of proving the identity may be in- 
finitely enhanced by the absence of materials. 
There are indeed but two families in which these 
materials are found in anything like sufficiency, 
namely, the Indo-European and the Shemitic, and 
even these furnish us with no historical evidence 
as to the earlier stages of their growth. We find 
each, at the most remote literary period, already 
exhibiting its distinctive character of stem- and 
word-formation, leaving us to infer, as we best 
may, from these phenomena the processes by which 
they had reached that point. Hence there arises 
abundance of room for difference of opinion, and 
the extent of the radical identity will depend very 
much on the view adopted as to these earlier pro- 
cesses. If we could accept in its entirety the sys- 
tem of etymology propounded by the analytical 
school of Hebrew scholars, it would not be difficult 
to establish a very large amount of radical identity; 
but we cannot regard as established the preposi- 
tional force of the initial letters, as stated by 
Delitzsch in his Jeshurun (pp. 166, 173, note), 
still less the correspondence between these and the 
initial letters of Greek and Latin words@ (pp. 
170-172). The striking uniformity of bisyllabism 
in the verbal stems is explicable only on the as- 
sumption that a single principle underlies the 
whole; and the existence of groups of words dif- 
fering slightly in form, and having the same radi- 
cal sense, leads to the presumption that this prina- 
ple was one not of composition, but of eupbonism 
and practical convenience. ‘This presumption is 
still further favored by an analysis of the letters 
forming the stems, showing that the third letter is 
in many instances a reduplication, and in others a 
liquid, a nasal, or a sibilant, introduced either as 
the initial, the medial, or the final letter. The 
Hebrew alphabet admits of a classification © based 
on the radical character of the letter according to 
its position in the stem. The effect of composi- 
tion would have been to produce, in the first place, 


a greater inequality in the lengt.: of the words, 





We will take as an instance the following one: WA, 


wD), wo, wra, and wo, all conveying the 
idea of “dash” or “strike.” Or, again, the follow- 
ing group, with the radical sense of slipperiness: 


a>, mab, mad, 239, am, Ar, A279, 


HOw, etc. <A classificatory lexicon of such groups 
would assist the etymological inquiry. 

c Such a classification is attempted by Boetticber, 
in Bunsen, Philos. of Hist. 4. 357. After stating what 
letters may be inserted either at the beginning, mid- 
dle, or end of the root, he enumerates those which 


are always radical in the several positions; 2, for 
instance, in the beginning and middle, but not at the 


end; > ana in the beginning only; D and W 
in the middle and at the end, but not in the begin- 
ning. We are not prepared to accept this classifica- 
tion as wholly correct, but we adduce it ia illustration 
of the point above noticed. 


- 
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and, in the second place, a creater equality in the 


use of the various organic sounds. 

After deducting largely from the amount of ety- 
mological correspondence based on the analytical 
tenets, there still remains a considerable amount of 
radical identity which appears to be above sus- 
picion. It is impossible to produce in this place a 
complete list of the terms in which that identity is 
manifested. In the subjoined note we cite some 
ijustances of agreement, which cannot possibly be 
explained on the principle of direct onomatopeia, 
and which would therefore seem to be the common 
inheritance of the Indo-European and Shemitic 
families. Whether this ayreement is, as Kenan 
suygests, the result of a keen susceptibility of the 
Onomatopoetic faculty in the original framers of 
the words (//ist. Gen. i. 465), ia a point that can 
neither be proved nor disproved. But even if it 
were 80, it does not follow that the words were not 
framed before the separation of the families. Our 
list of comparative words might be much enlarged, 
if we were to include comparisons based on the 
reduction of Shemitic roots to a bisyllabic form. 
A list of such words may be found in Delitzsch’s 
Jeshurun, pp. 177-180. In regard to pronouns 
and numerals, the identity is but partial. We 
may detect the ¢ sound, which forms the distinc- 
tive sound of the second personal pronoun in the 
Indo-European languages, in the Hebrew attdh, 
and in the personal terminations of the perfect 
tense; but the m, which is the prevailing sound of 
the first personal pronoun in the former, is sup- 
planted by an in the latter. The numerals 
shesk and sheba, for ‘six’ and “seven,” accord 
with the Indo-European forms: those representing 
the numbers from ‘one’ to “ five"’ are possibly, 
though not evidently, identical.o With regard to 
the other language-families, it will not be expected, 
after the observations already made, that we should 
attempt the proof of their radical identity. The 
Ural-Altaian languages have been extensively stud- 
jed, but are hardly ripe for comparison. Occa- 
sional resemblances have been detected in gram- 
matical forma¢ and in the vocabularies; 4 but the 
value of these remains to be proved, and we must 
await the results of a more extended research into 
this and other regions of the world of language. 

(B.) We pass on to the second point proposed 
for consideration, namely, the ethnological views 
expreased in the Bible, and more particularly in 





@ 77)2, cormw, horn. 
TOY, pioryw, misceo, mix. 
W219, circa, circle. 
YN, Germ. erde, earth. 
nor, glaber, gtisco, Germ. glatt, glide. 
TAD, 02, OY, cum, ovr, cows. 
NOD, wAdos, plenus, Germ. voli, full. 
“VB, pwrus, pure. 
mF TDP, vorare, Bopd. 
TTB, d<pw, Bapis, fero, bear. 
TTOR, aye, epula. 
“Ye, amarus, 
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the 10th chapter of Genesis, which records the dia- 
persion of nations consequent on the Confusion of 
‘Tongues. 

I. ‘The Moraic table does not profess to describe 
the process of the dispersion; but assuming that 
dispersion as a fui accompli, it records the ethnic 
relations existing between the various nations af- 
fected by it. ‘These relations are expressed under 
the guise of a genealogy; the ethnological char- 
acter of the document is, however, clear both from 
the names, some of which are gentilic in form, as 
Ludim, Jebusite, etc., others geographical or local, 
as Mizraim, Sidon, etc.; and avain from the form- 
ulary, which concludes each section of the subject 
“after their families, after their tongues, in their 
countries, and in their nations’’ (vv. 5, 20, 31). 
Incidentally, the table is geographical as well as 
ethnolugical; but this arises out of the practice of 
designating nations by the countries they occupy. 
It has indeed been frequently surmised that the ar- 
rangement of the table is purely geographical, and 
this idea is to a certain extent favored by the pos- 
sibility of explaining the names Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth on this principle; the first signifying the 
“high *’ lands, the second the “hot’’ or “low ’’ 
lands, and the third the “ broad,”’ undefined regions 
of the north. ‘The three families may have been 
so located, and such a circumstance could not have 
been unknown to the writer of the table. But 
neither internal nor external evidence satisfactorily 
prove such to have been the leading idea or prin- 
ciple embodied in it; for the Japhetites are mainly 
assigned to the ‘isles’’ or maritime districts of 
the west and northwest, while the Shemites press 
down into the plain of Mesopotamia, and the 
Hamites, on the other hand, occupy the high 
lands of Canaan and Lebanon. We hold, there- 
fore, the geographical as subordinate to the ethno- 
graphical element, and avail ourselves of the former 
only as an instrument for the discovery of the 
latter. 

Tbe general arrangement of the table is as fol- 
lows: ‘The whole human race is referred back to 
Noah’s three sons, Shem, Ham, and Japheth. The 
Shemites are described last, apparently that the 
continuity of the narrative may not be further 
disturbed; and the Hamites stand next to the 
Shemites, in order to show that these were more 
closely related to each other than to the Japhetites. 
The comparative degrees of attinity are expressed, 


FYID, curtus. 
‘ vn, serere. 


FNS, Sansk. math, moth, mith (First, Lez. s. 
v.), whence by the introduction of 7 the Latin mors. 

b See Réidiger’s note in Gesen. Gramm. p. 166. 
The identity even of shesh and “six” has been ques- 
tioned, on the ground that the original form of the 
Hebrew word was shet and of the Aryan ksvaks ( Philol. 
Tyans. 1860, p. 181). 

c Several such resemblances are pointed out by 
Ewald in his Sprachw. Abhand., ii. 18, 34, note. 

d The following verbal resemblances in Hungarian 
and Sanskrit have been noticed: egy and eka, "one; ” 
hat and shash, “six; hét and saptan, “seven; tz 
and dasan, “ten;’’ ezer and sahasra, © thousand ; 
beka and bheka, “ frog; arany and Aivanja, “ gold ;” 
(Philol. Trans. for 1858, p. 26). Proofs of a more in- 
timate relationship between the Finnish and Indo- 
European languages are adduced in a paper on the 
subject in the Philol. Trans. for 1860, p. 281 ff. 
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partly by coupling the names together, as in the 
cases of Elishah and Tarshish, Kittim and Doda- 
nim (ver. 4), and partly by representing a genea- 
logical descent, as, when the nations just mentioned 
are said to be ‘sons of Javan.’’ An inequality 
may be observed in the length of the genealogical 
lines, which in the case of Japheth extends only 
to one, in Ham to two, in Shem to three, and even 
four degrees. This inequality clearly arises out 
of the varying interest taken in the several lines 
by the author of the table, and by those for whose 
use it was designed. We may lastly observe, that 
the occurrence of the same name in two of the lists, 
as in the case of Lud (vv. 13, 22), and Sheba 
(vv. 7, 28), possibly indicates a fusion of the 
races. 

The identification of the Biblical with the his- 
torical or classical names of nations, is by no means 
an easy task, particularly where the names are not 
subsequently noticed in the Bible. In these cases 
comparisons with ancient or modern designations 
are the only resource, and where the designation is 
one of a purely geographical character, as in the 
case of Riphath compared with Aijxes montes, or 
Mash compared with Mastus mons, great doubt 
must exist as to the etlinic force of she title, inas- 
much as several nations may have successively 
occupied the same district. Equal doubt arises 
where names admit of being treated as appella- 
tives, and so of being transferred from one district 
to another. Recent research into Assyrian and 
Kgyptian records has in many instances thrown 
light on the Biblical titles. In the former we find 
Meshech and Tubal noticed under the forms .Wus- 
kat and Tuplai, while Javan appears as the appel- 
Jation of Cyprus, where the Assyrians first met 
with Greek civilization. In the latter the name 
Phut appears under the form of /ount, Hittite 
as Kiita, Cush as Acesh, Canaan as Kanana, 
etc. 

1. The Japhetite list contains fourteen names, 
of which seven represent independent, and the re- 
mainder athliated nations, as follows: (i.) Gomer, 
connected ethnically with the Cemmerti, Cambri (7), 
and Cymry; and yeographically with Crimea. As- 
sociated with Gzomer are the three following: (a.) 
Ashkenaz, generally compared with lake Ascanius 
in Bithynia, but by Knobel with the tribe Asai, 
As, or Ossetes in the Caucasian district. On the 
whole we prefer Flasse’s sugyestion of a connection 
between this name and that of the Axenus, later 
the Aurinus Pontus. (b.) Riphath, the ipa: 
Montes, which Knobel connects etymologically and 
geographically with Carpates Mous. (c.) Togar- 
mah, undoubtedly Armenia, or a portion Of it. 
(ii.) Magog, the Scythians.  (iii.) Madai, Afedia. 
(iv.) Javan, the /onians, as a general appellation 
for the IIcllenic race, with whom are associated 
the four following: (a.) [lishah, the dolians, less 
probably identified with the istrict Lis. (b.) 
‘Tarshish, at a later period of Biblical history cer- 
tainly identical with Zartessus in Spain, to which, 
however, there are objections as regards the table, 
partly from the too extended area thus given to the 
Mosaic world, and partly because Tartessus was a 
Phoenician, and consequently not a Japhetic settle- 
ment. Knobel compares the Tyrseni, T'yrrheni, 
and TJuset of Italy; but this is precarious.  (c.) 
Kittim, the town Ciftam in Cyprus. 
nim, the Dardant of Wyria and Mysia: Dodona 
js sometimes compared. 


in the same part of the peninsula. 
the town Sabaiha in Hadramaut. 

the town Fhegma on the southeastern coast of 
Arabia, with whom are associated: (a%.) Sheba, a 
tribe probably connected ethnically or commercially 
with the one of the same name already mentioned, 
but located on the west coast of the Persian Gulf. 
(42.) Dedan, also on the west coast of the Persian 
Gulf, where the name perhaps still survives in the 
island Dudan. 





ward of the Persian Gulf. 
sonal and not a geographical name, the representa- 
tive of the eastern Cushites. 
two Afisrs, i.e. Upper and Lower Egypt, with 
whom the following seven are connected: (a.) 










(d.) Doda- 


(v.) ‘Tubal, the Zibareni 
in Vontus. (vi.) Meshech, the -Wuschi in the 
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northwestern part of Armenia. (vii.) Tiras, per- 
haps Thracia. 

2. The Hamitic list contains thirty names, of 
which four represent independent, and the remain- 
der afliliated nations, as follows: (i.) Cush, in two 
branches, the western or African’ representing 
A thiyna, the Keesh of the old Egyptian, and the 


eastern or Asiatic being connected with the names 
of the tribe Cossai, the district Cissin, and the 
province Susiana or Khuzistan. With Cush are 
associated: (a.) Seba, the Sabei of Yemen in 


south Arabia. (6.) Havilah, the district Ahdarlan 
(c.) Sabtah, 
(d.) Raamah, 


(¢.) Sabtechah, perhaps the town 
Samydace on the coast of the Indian Ocean east- 
(f.) Nimrod, a per- 


(ii.) Mizraim, the 


Ludim, according to Knobel a tribe allied to the 


Shemitic Lud, but settled in Egypt; others com- 
pare the river Laud (Plin. v. 2), and the Le:zdtak, 
a Berber tribe on the Syrtes. 
cording to Knobel the inhabitants of the Delt, 
which would be described in Egyptian by the term 
sanemhit or tsanemhit, “northern district,’ con- 
verted by the Hebrews into Anamim. (c.) Naphtv- 
him, variously explained as the people of NepAthys, 
1. ¢. the northern coast district (Bochart), and as 
the worshippers of Phthah, meaning the inhabit- 


(6.) Anamim, ac- 


ants of Memphis. (d.) Pathrusim, Upper Egypt, 
the name being explained as meaning in the Egvp- 
tian “the south”? (Kuobel). (e.) Casluhim, (a- 
stus mons, Cassivtis, and Cassium, eastward of the 
Delta (Knobel): the Colchians, according to Ho- 
chart, but this is unlikely. (/:) Caphtorim, most 
probably the district about Coptos in Upper Egypt 
[CAPn Tor}; the island of Crete according to many 
modern critics, Cappadocia according to the older 
interpreters. (g.) Vhut, the Punt of the Egyptian 
inscriptions, meaning the Libyans. (iii.) Canaan, 
the geographical position of which calls for no re 
mark in this place. The name has been variously 
explained as meaning the « low '* land of the coast 
district, or the “ subjection *’ threatened to Canaan 
personally (Gen. ix. 25). To Canaan belong the 
following eleven: (a.) Sidon, the well-known town 
of that natne in Phwnicia. (6.) Heth, or the Hit- 
tites of Biblical history. (c¢.) The Jebusite, of Je- 
bus or Jerusalem. (d.) The Amorite frequently 
mentioned in Biblical history. (e.) The Girgasite, 
the same as the (rirgashites. (/.) The Hivite, va- 
riously explained to mean the occupants of the 
‘interior’ (Ewald), or the dwellers in “ villages ” 
(Gesen.). (g.) The Arkite, of Arca, north of Trip- 
olis, at the foot of Lebanon. (/.) The Sinite, of 
Sin or Sinna, places in the Lebanon district. (#.) 
The Arvadite of Avadus on the coast of Phoenicia. 
(j-) The Zemarite, of Simyra on the Eleutberus. 
(k.) The Hamathite, of Hamath, the classical Aps- 
phania, on the Orontes. 

3. The Shemitic list contains twenty-five names, 
of which five refer to independent, and the remain- 
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der to affiliated tribes, as follows: (i.) Elam, the 
tribe Flynt and the district L/ymais in Susiana. 
(ii.) Asshur, Assyria between the Tigris and the 
range of Zagrus. (iii.) Arphaxad, Arrapachitis in 
northern Assyria, with whom are associated: (.) 
Salah, a personal and not a geographical title, in- 
dicating 2 migration of the people represented by 
him; Salah's son (a?) Eber, representing geograph- 
ically the district across (i. e. eastward of ) the Eu- 
phrates; and Eber’s two sons (a3) Peleg, a personal 
naine indicating a “ division "' of this branch of the 
Shemitic family, and (43) Joktan, representing gen- 
erally the inhabitants of dAradia, with the following 
thirteen sons of Juktan, nainely: (a*.) Almodad, 
probably representing the tribe of Jurhum near 
Mecca, whose leader was named Mudad. (64.) 
Sheleph, the Salipeni in Yemen.  (c4.) Hazarma- 
veth, Madramaut, in southern Arabia. (dt.) Je- 
rah. (e*.) Hadoram, the Adramite on the south- 
ern coast, in a district of Hadramaut. (/*.) Uzal, 
supposed to represent the town Szanaa in south 
Arabia, as having been founded by daal. (y%.) 
Diklah. (A*.) Obal, or, as in 1 Chr. i. 22, Ebal, 
which latter is identified by Knobel with the Ge- 
banite in the southwest. (#.) Abimael, doubtfully 
connected with the district Mahra, eastward of 
Hadramaut, and with the towns Mara and Mali. 
(7'.) Sheba, the Saldxei of southwestern Arabia, 
about Mariaba. (4*.) Ophir, probably Adane on 
the southern coast, but see article. (é+.) Havilah, 
the district Khdrlan in the northwest of Yemen. 
(mt.) Jobab, possibly the Jobarite of Ptolemy (vi. 
7, § 24), for which Jobabite may originally have 
stood. (iv.) Lud gencrally compared with Lydia, 
but explained by Knobel as referring to the various 
aboriginal tribes in and about Palestine, such as 
the Amalekites, Rephaites, Emim, etc. We cuan- 
not consider either of these views as well established. 
Lydia itself lay beyond the horizon of the Mosaic 
table: as to the Shemitic origin of its population, 
conflicting opinions are entertained, to which we 
shall have occasion to advert hereafter. Knobel’s 
view has in its favor the probability that the tribes 
referred to would be represented in the table; it is, 
however, wholly devoid of historical confirmation, 
with the exception of an Arabian tradition that 
Armlik was one of the sons of Laud or Laicad, the 
son of Shem.? (v.) Aram, the general name for 
Syria and northern Mesopotamia, with whom the 
following are associated: (a.) Uz, probably the 
site of Ptolemy. (6.) Hul, doubtful, but best 
connected with the name Huleh, attaching to a dis- 
trict north of Lake Merom. (c.) Gether, not iden- 
tified. (d.) Mash, Masius Mons, in the north of 
Mesopotamia. 

There is yet one name noticed in the table, 
namely, Philistim, which occurs in the Hamitic 
division, but without any direct assertion of Ham- 
itic deacent. The.terins used in the A. V. “out 
of whom (Casluhbim) came Philistim’’ (ver. 14), 
would naturally imply descent; but the Hebrew 
text only warrants the conclusion that the Vhilis- 
tines sojourned in the land of the Casluhim. Not- 
withstanding this, we believe the intention of the 
author of the table to have been to affirm the 
Hamitic origin of the Philistines, leaving unde- 
cided the particular branch, whether Casluhim or 





a This tradition probably originated in the desire to 
form a connecting link between the Mosaic table and 
the various elements of the Arabian population. The 


only conclusion to be drawn from it is that, in the | 
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Caphtorim, with which it was more immediately 
connected. 

The total number of names noticed in the table, 
including Philistim, would thus amount to 70, 
which was raised by patristic writers to 72. 
These totals afforded scope for numerical comipari- 
sons, and also for an estimate of the number of 
nations and languages to be found on the earth's 
surface. It is needless to say that the Bible itself 
furnishes no ground for such calculations, inasmuch 
as it does not in any case specify the numbers. 

Before proceeding further, it would be well to 
discuss a question materially affecting the historical 
value of the Mosaic table, namely, the period to 
which it refers. On this point very various opin- 
ions are entertained. Knobel, conceiving it to rep- 
resent the commercial geography of the Pheenicians, 
assigns it to about 1200 B. c. (Volkert, pp. 4-9), 
and Renan supports this view (J/ist. Gen. i. 40), 
while others allow it no higher an antiquity than 
the period of the Babylonish Captivity (v. Bohlen’s 
Gen. ii. 207; Winer, Recd. ii. 665). Internal 
evidence leads us to refer it back to the age of 
Abraham on the following grounds: (1.) The Ca- 
naanites were as yet in undisputed possession of 
Palestine. (2.) The Philistines had not concluded 
their migration. (3.) Tyre is wholly unnoticed, an 
omission which cannot be satisfactorily accounted 
for on the ground that it is included under the 
name either of Heth (Knobel, p. 323), or of Sidon 
(v. Bohlen, ii. 241). (4.) Various places such as 
Simyra, Sinna, and Arca, are noticed, which had 
fallen into insignificance in later times. (5.) Kit- 
tim, which in the age of Solomon was under Phee- 
nician dominion, is assigned to Japheth, and the 
same may be said of Tarshish, which in that age 
undoubtedly referred to the Phenician emporium 
of Tartessus, whatever may have been its earlier 
significance. The chief objection to 90 early a date 
as we have ventured to propose, is the notice of the 
Medes under the name Madai. The Aryan nation, 
which bears this name in history, appears not to 
have reached its final settlement until about 900 
B. C. (Rawlinson’s Herod. i. 404). But on the other 
hand, the name Media may well have belonged to 
the district before the arrival of the Aryan Medes, 
whether it were occupied by a tribe of kindred ori- 
gin to them or by Turanians; and this probability 
is to a certain extent confirmed by the notice of a 
Median dynasty in Babylon, as reported by Berosus, 
so early as the 23th century B. c. (Rawlinson, i. 
434). Little ditticulty would be found in assigning 
so early a date to the Medes, if the Aryan origin 
of the allied kings mentioned in Gen. xiv. 1 were 
thoroughly established, in accordance with Renan's 
view (//. G.i. 61): on this point, however, we have 
our doubts. 

The Mosaic table is supplemented by ethnolog- 
ical notices relating to the various divisions of the 
Terachite family. These belonged to the Shemitic 
division, being descended from Arphaxad through 
Peleg, with whom the line terminates in the table. 
Keu, Serug, and Nahor form the intermediate links 
between Peleg and Terah (Gen. xi. 18-25), with 
whom began the movement that terminated in the 
occupation of Canaan and the adjacent districts by 
certain branches of the family. The original seat 


opinion of its originator, there was an element which 
was neither Ishmaelite nor Joktapid (Ewald, Gesch. }. 
339, note). 
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of Terah@ was Ur of the Chaldees (Gen. xi. 28): 
thence he migrated to Haran (Gen. xi. 31), where 
a section of his descendants, the representatives of 
Nahor, remained (Gen. xxiv. 10, xxvii. 43, xxix. 
4 ff), while the two branches, represented by Abra- 
ham and Lot, the son of Haran, crossed the Euphra- 
tes and settled in Canaan and the adjacent districts 
(Gen. xii. 5). From lot sprang the Moabites and 
Ammonites (Gen. xix. 30-38): from Abraham the 
Ishmaelites through his son Ishmael (Gen. xxv. 12), 
the Israelites through Isaac and Jacob, the Edom- 
ites through Isaac and Esau (Gen. xxxvi.), and cer- 
tain Arab tribes, of whom the Midianites are the 
most conspicuous, through the sons of his concubine 
Keturah (Gen. xxv. 1-4). 

The most important geographical question In 
connection with the ‘Terachites concerns their orig- 
inal settlement. ‘The presence of the Chaldees in 
Babylonia at a subsequent period of Scriptural his- 
tory has led to a supposition that they were a Ham- 
itic people, originally belonging to Babylonia, and 
thence transplanted in the 7th and 8th centuries to 
northern Assyria (Rawlinson’s //erod. i. 319). We 
do not think this view supported by Biblical notices. 
It is more consistent with the general direction of 
the Terachite movement to look for Ur in northern 
Mesopotamia, to the east of Haran. That the Chal- 
dees, or, according to the Hebrew nomenclature, 
the Kasdim, were found in that neighborhood, is 
indicated by the name Chesed as one of the sons of 
Nahor (Gen. xxii. 22), and possibly by the name 
Arphaxad itself, which, according to Ewald (Gesch. 
i. 378), means “fortress of the Chaldees.’’ In 
classical times we find the Kasdim still occupying 
the mountains adjacent to Arrapachigs, the Bibli- 
cal Arpachsad, under the names Chaldai (Xen. 
Anab, iv. 3, §§ 1-4) and Gordyet or Carduchi 
(Strab. xvi. p. 747), and here the name still has a 
vital existence under the form of Aurd. The name 
Kasdim ia explained by Oppert as meaning ‘ two 
rivers,’’ and thus as equivalent to the Hebrew 
Naharaim and the classical Mesopotamia (Zeit. 
Morg. Ges. xi. 137). We receive this explanation 
with reserve; but, as far as it goes, it favors the 
northern locality. The evidence for the antiquity 
of the southern settlement appears to be but small, 
if the term Aaldai does not occur in the Assyrian 
inscriptions until the 9th century B. Cc. (Rawlinson, 
i. 449). We therefore conceive the original seat 
of the Chaldees to have been in the north, whence 
they moved southward along the course of the Tigris 
until they reached Babylon, where we find them 
dominant in the 7th century B.c. Whether they 
first entered this country as mercenaries, and then 
conquered their employers, as suggested by Renan 
(Hf. G. i. 68), must remain uncertain; but we think 
the suggestion supported by the circumstance that 
the name was afterwards transferred to the whole 
Babylonian population. The sacerdotal character 
of the Chaldees is certainly ditticult to reconcile 
with this or any other hypothesis on the subject. 

Returning to the Terachites, we find it impossible 
to detine the geographical limits of their settlements 
with precision. They intermingled with the pre- 
viously existing inhabitants of the countries inter- 
vening between the Red Sea and the Euphrates, 
and hence we find an Aram, an Uz, and a Chesed 
among the descendauts of Nahor (Gen. xxii. 21, 22), 
a Dedan and a Sheba among those of Abraham by 


@ A connection between the names Tersh and Trach- 
qnitis, Haran and Hauran, is suggested by Renan 
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Keturah (Gen. xxv. 3), and an Amalek among the 
descendants of Esau (Gen. xxxvi. 12). Few of the 
numerous tribes which sprang from this stock at- 
tained historical celebrity. The Israelites must of 
course be excepted from this description; so also 
the Nabateans, if they are to be regarded as repre- 
sented by the Nebaioth of the Bible, as to which there 
is some doubt (Quatremére, Melanges, p. 59). Of 
the rest, the Moabites, Ammonites, Midianites, and 
Kdomites are chiefly known for their hostilities with 
the Israelites, to whom they were close neighbors. 
The memory of the westerly migration of the Israel- 
ites was perpetuated in the name Hebrew, as refer- 
ring to their residence beyond the river Euphrates 
(Josh. xxiv. 3). 

Besides the nations whose origin is accounted for 
in the Bible, we find other early populations men- 
tioned in the course of the history without any 
notice of their ethnology. In this category we may 
place the Horims, who occupied Edom before the 
descendants of Esau (Deut. ii. 12, 22); the Ama- 
lekites of the Sinaitic peninsula; the Zuzims and 
Zamzummims of Perwa (Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 
20); the Repbaims of Bashan and of the valley 
near Jerusalem named after them (Gen. xiv. 5; 
2 Sam. v. 18); the Emims eastward of the Dead 
Sea (Gen. xiv. 5); the Avims of the southern Phi- 
listine plain (Deut. ii. 23); and the Anakims of 
southern Palestine (Josh. xi. 21). The question 
arises whether these tribes were Hamites, or whether 
they represented an earlier population which pre- 
ceded the entrance of the Hamites. The latter 
view is supported by Knobel, who regards the 
majority of these tribes as Shemites, who preceded 
the Canaanites, and communicated to them the 
Shemitic tongue (Volkert. pp. 204, 315). No 
evidence can be adduced in support of this theory, 
which was probably suggested by the double ditti- 
culty of accounting for the name of Lud, and of 
explaining the apparent anomaly of the ‘Hamites 
and Terachites speaking the same language. Still 
less evidence is there in favor of the Turanian 
origin, which would, we presume, be assigned to 
these tribes in common with the Canaanites proper, 
in accordance with a current theory that the first 
wave of population which overspread western Asia 
belonged to that branch of the human race (Raw- 
linson’s /ferod. i. 645, note). To this theory we 
shall presently advert: meanwhile we can only 
observe, in reference to these fragmentary pupu- 
lations, that, as they intermingled with the Canaan- 
ites, they probably belonged to the same stock (comp. 
Num. xiii. 22; Judg. i. 10). They may perchance 
have belonged to an earlier migration than the 
Canaanitish, and may have been subdued by the 
later comers; but this would not necessitate a dif- 
ferent origin. The names of these tribes and of 
their abodes, as instanced in Gen. xiv. 5; Deut. ii. 
23; Num. xiii. 22, bear a Shemitic character (Ewald, 
Gesch. i. 811), and the only objection to their Ca- 
naanitish origin arising out of these names would 
be in connection with Zamzummin, which, according 
to Renan (#. G. p. 35, note), is formed on the 
same principle as the Greek BdpBapos, and in this 
case implies at all events a dialectical difference. 

Having thus surveyed the ethnological statements 
contained in the Bible, it remains for us to inquire 
how far they are based on, or accord with, physio 
logical or linguistic principles. Knobel maintains 





(Hist. Gén. i. 20). This, however, is inconsistent 
with the position generally assigned to Haran. 
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that the threefold division of the Mosaic table is 
founded on the physiological principle of color, 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth representing respectively 
the red, black, and white complexions prevalent in 
the different regions of the then known world ( Vl- 
kert. pp. 11-13). He claims etymological support 
for this view in respect to Ham (= “ dark’’) and 
Japheth (= “ fair’), but not in respect to Shem, 
and he adduces testimony to the fact that such 
ditferences of color were noted in ancient times. 
The etymological argument weakens rather than 
sustains bis view; for it is difficult to conceive that 
the principle of classification would be embodied in 
two of the names and not also in the third: the 
force of such evidence is wholly dependent upon its 
uniformity. Witb regard to the actual prevalence 
of the hues, it is quite consistent with the physical 
character of the districts that the Hamites of the 
south should be dark, and the Japhetites of the 
north fair, and further that the Shemites should 
hold an intermediate place in color as in geograph- 
ical position. But we have no evidence that this 
distinction was strongly marked. The “ redness "’ 
ex in the name Edom probably referred to 
the soil (Stanley, S. f P. p. 87): the Erythraum 
Sfare was 80 called from a peculiarity in ita own 
tint, arising from the presence of some vegetable 
substance, and not because the red Shemites bordered 
on it, the black Cushites being equally numerous 
on its shores: the name Adam, as applied to the 
Shemitic man, is ambiguous, from its reference to 
suil as well as color. On the other hand, the 
Phoenicians (assuming them to have reached the 
Mediterranean seaboard before the table was com- 
piled) were so called from their red hue, and yet 
are placed in the table among the Hamites. The 
argument drawn from the red hue of the Egyptian 
deity Typhon is of little value until it can be 
decisively proved that the deity in question repre- 
sented the Shemites. This is asserted by Renan 
(4. G. i. 38), who endorses Knobel's view as far 
as the Shemites are concerned, though he does not 
accept his general theory. 

‘The linguistic ditliculties connected with the 
Mosaic table are very considerable, and we cannot 
pretend to unravel the tangled skein of conflicting 
vpinions on the subject. The primary difficulty 
arines out of the Biblical narrative itself, and is 
cunsequently of old standing —the difficulty, namely, 
of accounting for the evident identity of language 
spoken by the Shemitic Terachites and the Hamitic 
Canaanites. Modern linguistic research has rather 
enhanced than removed this difficulty. The alter- 
natives hitherto offered as satisfactory solutions, 
namely, that the Terachites adopted the lanzuave 
of the Canaanites, or the Canaanites that of the 
Terachites, are both inconsistent with the enlarged 
area which the languaye is found to cover on each 
side. Setting aside the question of the high im- 
probability that a wandering nomadic tribe, such 
as the Terachites, would be able to impose its lan- 

on a settled and powerful nation like the 
Canaanites, it would still remain to be explained 
bow the Cushites and other Hamitic tribes, who 
did not come into contact with the Terachites, 
acquired the same general type of language. And 
on the other hand, assuming thut what are called 
Shemitic languages were really Hamitic, we have to 
explain the extension of the Hamitic area over 
Mesopotamia and Assyria, which, according to the 
table and the general opinion of ethnologists, be- 
lunged wholly to a non-Hamitic population. A 
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farther question, moreover, arises out of this ex- 
planation, namely, what was the language of the Te- 
rachites before they assumed this Llamitic tongue ? 
This question is answered by J. G. Miiller, in 
Herzoy’s &. FE. xiv. 238, to the effect that the 
Shemites originally spoke an Indo-European lan- 
guage,-—a view which we do not expect to see 
generally adopted. 

Restricting ourselves, for the present, to the lin- 
guistic question, we must draw attention to the fact 
that there is a well-defined Hamitic as well as a 
Shemitic class of languages, and that any theory 
which obliterates this distinction must fall to the 
ground. ‘The Hamitic type is most highly devel- 
oped, as we might expect, in the country which 
was, par excellence, the land of Ham, namely, Egypt; 
and whatever elements of original unity with the 
Sbhemitic type may be detected by philologists, 
practically the two were as distinct from each other 
in historical times, as any two languages could 
possibly be. We are not therefure prepared at once 
to throw overboard the linguistic element of the 
Mosaic table. At the same time we recognize the 
extreme difticulty of explaining the anomaly of 
Hamitic tribes speaking a Shemitic tongue. It will 
not suttice to say, in answer to this, that these 


tribes were Shemites; for again the correctness of 


the Mosaic table is vindicated by the differences 
of social and artistic culture which distinguish the 
Shemites proper from the Pheeniciuns and Cushites 
using a Shemitic tongue. The former are charac- 
terized by habits of simplicity, isolation, and ad- 
herence to patriarchal ways of living and thinking; 
the Phoenicians, on the other hand, were emi- 
nently a commercial people; and the Cushites are 
identified with the massive architectural erections 
of Babylonia and South Arabia, and with equally 
extended ideas of empire und social progress. 

The real question at issue concerns the language, 
not of the whole Hamitic family, but of the Ca- 
naanites and Cushites. With regard to the former, 
various explanations have been offered — such as 
Knobel’s, that they acquired a Shemitic language 
from a prior population, represented by the Retaites, 
Zuzim, Zamzummim, ete. (bolkert. p. 315); or 
Bunsen's, that they were a Shemitic race who had 
long sojourned in Egypt (Phi of Hist. i. 191) — 
neither of which are satisfactory. With regard to 
the latter, the only explanation to be offered is that 
a Joktanid inunigration supervened on the original 
Hamniitic population, the result being a combination 
of Cushitic civilization with a Shemitic language 
(Renan, i. 322). Nor is it unimportant to men- 
tion that peculiarities have been discovered in the 
Cushite Shemitic of Southern Arabia which suggest 
a close affinity with the Phoenician forms (Renan, 
i. 318). We are not, however, without expecta- 
tion that time and research will clear up much of 
the mystery that now enwraps the subject. There 
are two directions to which we may hopefully turn 
for light, namely, Egypt and Babylonia, with re- 

to each of which we make a few remarks. 

That the Egyptian language exhibits many 
striking points of resemblance to the Shemitic type 
is acknowledged on all sides. It is also allowed 
that the resemblances are of a valuable character, 
being observable in the pronouns, numerals, in 
agvlutinative forms, in the treatment of vowels, 
and other such points (Renan, i. 84, 85). There 
is not, however, an equal degree of agreement 
among scholars as to the deductions to be drawn 
from these resemblances. While many recognize in 
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them the proofs of a substantial identity, and hence 
regard Hamitism as an early stage of Shemitism, 
others deny, either on general or on special grounds, 
the probability of such aconnection. When we find 
such high authorities as Bunsen on the former side 
(Phil. of Hist. i. 186-189, ii. 3) and Renan (i. 86) 
on the other, not to mention a long array of scholars 
who have adopted each view, it would be presump- 
tion dogmatically to assert the correctness or in- 
correctness of either. We can only point to the 
possibility of the identity being established, and to 
the further possibility that connecting links may be 
discovered between the two extremes, which may 
serve to bridge over the gulf, and to render the 
use of a Shemitic language by a Hamitic race leas 
of an anomaly than it at present appears to be. 
Turning eastward to the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and the adjacent countries, we find 
ample materials for research in the inscriptions re- 
cently discovered, the examination of which has 
not yet yielded undisputed results. The Mosaic 
table places a Shemitic population in Assyria and 
Elam, and a Cushitic one in Babylon. The proba- 
bility of this being ethnically (as opposed to geo- 
graphically) true depends partly on the age assigned 
to the table. There can be no question that at a 
late period Assyria and Elam were held by non- 
Shemitic, probably Aryan conquerors. But if we 
carry the table back to the age of Abraham, the 
case may have been ditlerent; for though Elam 
is regarded us etymologically identical with Iran 
(Renan, i. 41), this is not conclusive as to the 
Iranian character of the language in early times. 
Sutticient evidence is afforded by language that the 
basis of the population in Assyria was Shemitic 
(Renan, i. 70; Knobel, pp. 154-156); and it is 
by no means improbable that the inscriptions be- 
longing more especially to the neighborhood of 
Susa may ultimately establish the fact of a Shemitic 
population in Elam. ‘The presence of a Cushitic 
population in Babylon is an opinion very generally 
held on linguistic grounds; and a close identity is 
snid to exiat between the old Babylonian and the 
Mahri language, a Shemitic tongue of an ancient 
type still living in a district of Hadramaut, in 
Southern Arabia (Renan, . G.i. 60). In addition 
to the Cushitic and Shemitic elements in the popu- 
lation of Babylonia and the adjacent districts, the 
presence of a Turanian element has been inferred 
from the linguistic character of the early inscrip- 
tions. We must here express our conviction that 
the ethnology of the countries in question is con- 
siderably clouded by the undefined use of the terms 
Turanian, Scythic, and the like. It is frequently 
ditficult to decide whether these terms are used in a 
linguistic sense, as equivalent to agylutinative, or 
in an ethnic sense. ‘The presence of a certain amount 
of Turanianism in the former does not involve its 
presence in the latter sense. ‘The old Babylonian and 
Susianian inscriptions may be more agglutinative 
than the later ones, but this is only a proof of 
‘their belonging to an earlier stage of the language, 
and does not of itself indicate a foreign population; 
and if these early Babylonian inscriptions graduate 
into the Shemitic, as is asserted even by the advo- 
cates of the ‘Turanian theory (Rawlinson’s Herud. i. 
442, 445), the presence of an ethnic Turanianism 
cannot possibly be inferred. Added to this, it is 
inexplicable how the presence of a large Scythic 
population in the Achmmenian period, to which 
many of the Susianian inscriptions belong, could 
escape the notice of historians. The only Scythic 
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tribes noticed by Herodotus in his review of the 
Persian empire are the Parthians and the Sace, the 
former of whom are known to have lived in the 
north, while the latter probably lived in the extreme 
east, where a memorial of them is still supposed to 
exist in the name Setstan, representing the ancient 
Sacastene. Even with regard to these, Scythie 
may not mean Turanian; for they may have be- 
longed to the Scythians of history (the Skolots). for 
whom an Indo-European origin is claimed (Rawlin- 
son's Herod. iii. 197). The impression conveyed 
by the supposed detection of so many heterogeneons 
elemeuts in the old Babylonian tongue (Kawlinson, 
i. 442, 444, 646, notes) is not favorable to the gen- 
eral results of the researches. 

With regard to Arabia, it may safely be asserted 
that the Mosaic table is confirmed by modern re- 
search. ‘The Cushitic element has left memorials 
of its presence in the south in the vast ruins of 
Marek and Sana (Renan, i. 318), as well as in the 
influence it has exercised on the Himyaritic and 
Mahri languages, as compared with the Hebrew. 
The Joktanid element forms the basis of the Arabian 
population, the Shemitic character of whose lan- 
guage needs no proof. With regard to the Ish- 
maclite element in the north, we are not aware of 
any linguistic proof of its existence, but it is con- 
firmed by the traditions of the Arabians themselves. 

It remains to be inquired how far the Japhetic 
atock represents the linguistic characteristics of the 
Indo-European and Turanian families. Adopting 
the twofold division of the former, suggested by the 
name itself, into the eastern and western; and sub- 
dividing the eastern into the Indian and Jranian, 
and the western into the Celtic, Hellenic, Ilvrian, 
Italian, Teutonic, Slavonian, and Lithuanian classes, 
we are able to assign Madai (Media) and Togarmah 
(Armenia) to the Iranian class; Javan (/onidn) 
and Elishah (olan) to the Hellenic: Gomer con- 
jecturally to the Celtic; and Dodanim, alao con- 
jecturally, to the Illyrian. According to the old 
interpreters, Ashkenaz represents the Teutonic clasa, 
while, according to Knobel, the Italian would he 
represented by Tarshish, whom he identifies with 
the Etruscans; the Slavonian by Magog; and tbe 
Lithuanian possibly by Tiras (pp. 90, 68, 130). 
The same writer also identifies Riphath with the 
Gauls, as distinct from the Cymry or Gomer (p. 45); 
while Kittim is referred by him not improbably to 
the Carians, who at one period were predominant 
on the islands adjacent to Asia Minor (p. 98). ‘The 
evidence for these identifications varies in strength, 
but in no instance approaches to demonstration. 
Beyond the general probability that the main 
branches of the human family would be represented 
in the Mosaic table, we regard much that has been 
advanced on this subject as highly precarious. At 
the same time it must be conceded that the subject 
is an open one, and that as there is no possibility 
of proving, so also none of disproving, the correct- 
ness of these conjectures. Whether the Turanian 
family is fairly represented in the Mosaic table may 
be doubted. Those who advocate the Mongolian 
origin of the Scythians would naturally regard 
Magog as the representative of this family; and 
even those who dissent from the Mongolian theory 
may still not unreasonably conceive that the title 
Magog applied broadly to all the nomad tribes of 
Northern Asia, whether Indo-European or Th- 
ranian. Tubal and Meschech remain to be consid- 
ered: Knobel identifies these respectively with the 
Iberians and the Ligurians (pp. 111, 119); and if 
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the Finnish character of the Basque language were 
established, he would regard the Iberians as cer- 
tainly, and the Ligurians as probably Turanians, 
the relics of the first wave of population which is 
supposed to have once overspread the whole of the 
European continent, and of which the Finns in the 
north, and the Hasques in the south, are the sole 
surviving representatives. The Turanian character 
of the two Biblical races above mentioned has been 
otherwise maintained on the ground of the identity 
of the names Meschech and Muscovite (Rawlinson‘s 
Herod. i. 652). 

II. Having thus reviewed the ethnic relations of 
the nations who fell within the circle of the Mosaic 
table, we propose to cast a glance beyond its limits, 
and inquire how far the present resulta of ethno- 
logical science support the general idea of the unity 
of the human race, which underlies the Mosaic sys- 
tem. The chief and in many instances the only 
instrument at our command for ascertaining the 
relationship of nations is language. In its general 
results this instrument is thoroughly trustworthy, 
and in each individual case to which it is applied it 
furnishes a strong prima facie evidence; but its evi- 
dence, if unsupported by collateral proofs, is not unim- 
peachable, in consequence of the numerous instances 
of adopted languages which have occurred within 
historical times. This drawback to the value of 
the evidence of language will not materially affect 
our present inquiry, inasmuch as we shall confine 
ourselves as much as possible to the general results. 

The nomenclature of modern ethnology is not 
identical with that of the Bible, partly from the 
enlargement of the area, and partly from the gen- 
eral adoption of language as the basis of classifica- 
tion. ‘The term Shemitic is indeed retained, not, 
however, to indicate a descent from Shem, but the 
use of languages allied to that which was current 
among the Israelites in historical times. Hamitic 
also finds a place in modern ethnology, but as sub- 
ordinate to, or codrdinate with, Shemitic. Japhetic 
is superseded mainly by Indo-European or Aryan. 
The various nations, or families of nations, which 
find no place under the Biblical titles are classed 
by certain ethnologists under the broad title of 
Turanian, while by others they are broken up into 
divisiona more or less numerous. 

The first branch of our subject will be to trace 
the extension of the Shemitic family beyond the 
limits assigned to it in the Bible. The most marked 
characteristic of this family, as compared with the 
Indo-European or Turanian, is its inelasticity. 
Hemmed in both by natural barriers and by the 
superior energy and expansiveness of the Aryan 
and Turanian races, it retains to the present day 
the states quo of early times. The only ° direction 
in which it has exhibited any tendency to expand 
has been about the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and even here its activity was of a sporadic charac- 
ter, limited to a single branch of the family, namely, 
the Pheenicians, and to a single phase of expansion, 
namely, commercial colonies. In Asia Minor we 
find tokens of Shemitic presence in Cilicia, which 





a The total amount of the Shemitic population at 
present is computed to be only 30 millions, while the 
Indo-European is computed at 400) millions (Renan, i. 
43, note). 

6 Eastward of the Tigris a Shemitic population has 
been supposed to exist in Afghanistan, where the 
Pushtu language has been regarded as bearing a 
Bhemitic character. A theory consequently has been 
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was connected with Pheenicia both by tradition 
(Herod. vii. 91), and by language, as attested by 
existing coins (Gesen. Ifon. Phen. iii. 2): in Pam- 
phylia, Pisidia, and Lycia, parts of which were oc- 
cupied by the Solymi (Plin. v. 24; Herod. i. 173), 
whose name bears a Sheinitic character, and who 
are reported to have spoken a Shemitic tongue 
(Euseb. Prep. Ev. ix. 9), a statement confirmed 
by the occurrence of other Shemitic names, such 
as Pheenix and Cabalia, though the subsequent pre- 
dominance of an Aryan population in these same 
districts is attested by the existing Lycian inscrip- 
tions: again in Caria, though the evidence arising 
out of the supposed identity of the names of the 
gods Osovo and Chrysaoreus with the Ofewos and 
Xpvodp of Sanchuniathon is called in question 
(Renan, H. G. i. 49): and, lastly, in Lydia, where 
the descendants of Lud are located by many au- 
thorities, and Where the prevalence of a Shemitic 
language is asserted by scholars of the hizhest 
standing, among whom we may specify Bunsen and 
Lassen, in spite of tokens of the contemporancous 
presence of the Aryan element, as instanced in the 
name Sardis, and in spite also of the historical 
notices of an ethnical connection with Mysia (Herod. 
i. 171). Whether the Shemites ever occupied any 
portion of the plateau of Asia Minor may be 
doubted. In the opinion of the ancients the later 
occupants of Cappadocia were Syrians, distinguished 
from the mass of their race by a lighter hue, and 
hence termed Leucosyri (Strab. xii. p. 542); but 
this statement is traversed by the evidences of 
Aryanism afforded by the names of the kings and 
deities, as well as by the Persian character of the 
religion (Strab. xv. p. 733). If therefore the 
Shemites ever occupied this district, they must soon 
have been brought under the dominion of Aryan 
conquerors (Diefenbach, Orig. Europ. p. 44). The 
Pheenicians were ubiquitous on the islands and 
shores of the Mediterranean: in Cyprus, where they 
have left tokens of their presence at Citium and 
other places; in Crete; in Malta, where they were 
the original settlers (Diod. Sic. v. 12); on the 
mainland of Greece, where their presence is be- 
tokened by the name Cadmus; in Samos, Same, and 
Samothrace, which bear Shemitic names; in [og 
and Tenedos, once known by the name of Phernice; 
in Sicily, where Panormus, Motya, and Soloeis were 
Shenitic settlements; in Sardinia (Diod. Sic. v. 
35); on the eastern and southern coasts of Spain; 
and on the north coast of Africa, which was lined 
with Pheenician colonies from the Syrtis Major to 
the Pillars of Hercules. They must also have pene- 
trated deeply into the interior, to judge from 
Strabo’s statement of the destruction of three hun- 
dred towns by the Pharusians and Nigritians (Strab. 
xvii. p. 826). Still in none of the countries we 
have mentioned did they supplant the original pop- 
ulation: they were conquerors and settlers, but no 
more than this. 

The bulk of the North African languages, both 
in ancient and modern times, though not Shemitic 
in the proper sense of the term, so far resemble 


started that the people speaking it represent the ten 
tribes of Isracl (Forster’s Prim. Lang. iii. 241). We 
believe the suppused Shemitic resemblances to be un- 
founded, and that the Pusktw language holds an inter- 
inediate place between the Iranian and Indian classes, 
with the latter of which it possesses in common the 
lingual or cerebral sounds (Diefenbach, Or. Eur. p. 
37). 
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that type as to have obtained the title of sub- 
Shemitic. In the north the old Numidian language 
appears, from the prevalence of the svllable Was in 
the name Jfassy/ti, ete., to be allied to the modern 
Berber ; and the same conclusiun has been drawn 
with regard to the Libyan tongue. ‘The Berver, 
in turn, together with the 7vuarick and the great 
body of the North African dialects, is closely allied 
to the Coptic of Egypt, and therefore falls under 
the title of Hamitic, or, according to the more usual 
nomenclature, sub-Shemitic (Renan, 7. G. i. 201, 
202). Southwards of Egypt the Shemitic type is 
reproduced in the majority of the Abyssinian lan- 
guayes, particularly in the Gheez, and in a less 
marked degree in the AmAaric, the Saho, and the 
Galla ; and Shemitic influence may be traced along 
the whole east coast of Africa as far as Mozambique 
(Renan, i. 336-340). As to the languages of the 
interior and of the south there appears to be a con- 
flict of opinions, the writer from whom we have 
just quoted denying any trace of resemblance to 
the Shemitic type, while Dr. Latham asserts very 
confidently that connecting links exist between the 
sub-Shemitic languages of the north, the Negro 
languages in the centre, and the Caffre languages 
of the south; and that even the Hottentot language 
is not so isolated as has been generally supposed 
(Man and his Migr. pp. 134-148). Bunsen sup- 
ports this view as far as the languages north of the 
equator are concerned, but regards the southern as 
rather approximating to the Turanian type (PAil. 
of Hist. i. 178, ii. 20). It is impossible as yet to 
form a decided opinion on this large subject. 

A question of considerable interest remains yet 
to be noticed, namely, whether we can trace the 
Shemitic family back to its original cradle. In the 
case of the Indo-European family this can be done 
with a high degree of probability; and if an original 
unity existed between these stocks, the domicile of 
the one would necessarily be that of the other. A 
certain community of ideas and traditions favors 
this assumption, and possibly the frequent allusions 
to the east in the early chapters of Genesis may 
contain a reminiscence of the direction in which 
the primeval abode lay (Renan, H. G. i. 476). The 
position of this abode we shall describe presently. 

The Indo-European family of languages, as at 
present @ constituted, consists of the following nine 
classes: Indian,® Iranian, Celtic, Italian, Albanian, 
Greek, Teutonic, Lithuanian, and Slavonian. Geo- 
graphically, these classes may be grouped together 
in two divisions — Eastern and Western — the former 
comprising the two first, the latter the seven re- 
maining classes. Schleicher divides what we have 
termed the Western into two — the southwest 
European, and the north European — in the former 
of which he places the Greek, Albanian, Italian, 
and Celtic, in the latter the Slavonian, Lithuanian, 
and Teutonic (Compend. i. 5). Prof. M. Miiller 
combines the Slavonian and Lithuanian classes in 
the Windic, thus reducing the number to eight. 
These classes exhibit various degrees of affinity to 
each other, which are described by Schleicher in the 
following manner: The earliest deviatiou from the 





@ We use the qualifying expression “ at present,” 
partly because it is not improbable that new classes 
may be hereafter added, as, for instance, an Anatolian, 
to describe the languages of Asia Minor, and partly 
because there may have been other classes once in 
existence, which have entirely disappeared from the 
face of the earth. 
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common language of the family was effected by 
the Slavono-Teutonie branch. After another in- 
terval a second bifurcation occurred, which separated 
what we may term the (:meco-Italo-Celtic branch 
from the Aryan. The former held together for a 
while, and then threw off the Gsreek (including 
probably the Albanian), leaving the Celtic and 
Italian still connected: the final division of the two 
latter took place after another considerable interval. 
The first-mentioned branch — the Slavono-Teutonic 
—remained intact for a period somewhat loner 
than that which witnessed the second bifurcation 
of the original stock, and then divided into the 
Teutonic and Slavono-Lithuanian, which latter 
finally broke up into its two compunent element. 
The Aryan branch similarly held together for a 
lengthened period, and then bifurcated into the 
Indian and Iranian. ‘he conclusion Schleicher 
draws from these linguistic attinities is that the 
more easterly of the European nations, the Sia- 
vonians and ‘Tentons, were the first to leave the 
common home of the Indo-European race; that they 
were followed by the Celta, Italians, and (reeks; 
and that the Indian and Iranian branches were the 
last to commence their migrations. We feel unable 
to accept this conclusion, which appears to us to 
be based on the assumption that the antiquity of a 
language is to be measured by its approximation 
to Sanskrit. Looking at the geographical position 
of the representatives of the different language 
classes, we should infer that the most westerly were 
the earliest immigrants into Europe, and therefore 
probably the earliest emigrants from the primeval 
seat of the race; and we believe this to be con- 
firmed by linguistic proofs of the high antiquity of 
the Celtic as compared with the other branches 
of the Indo-European family (Bunsen, Pini. of 
Hist. }. 168). 

The original seat of the Indo-European race was 
on the plateau of Central Asia, probably to the 
westward of the Bolor and Mustagh, ranges. The 
Indian branch can be traced back to the slopes of 
Himalaya by the geographical allusions in the Vedic 
hymns (M. Miiller’s Lect. p. 201); in confirmation 
of which we may adduce the circumstance that the 
only tree for which the Indians have an appellation 
in common with the western nations, is one which 
in India is found only on the southern slope of that 
range (Pott, £tym. Forsch.j.110). The westward 
progress of the Iranian tribes is a matter of history, 
and though we cannot trace this progress back to its 
fountain-head, the locality above nientioned best 
accords with the traditional belief of the Asiatic 
Aryans, and with the physical and geographical 
requirements of the case (Renan, H. G. i. 481). 

The routes by which the various western branches 
reached their respective localities, can only be con- 
jectured. We may suppose them to have succes- 
sively crossed the plateau of Iran until they reached 
Armenia, whence they might follow either a north- 
erly course across Caucasus, and by the shore of the 
Black Sea, or a direct westerly one along the plateau 
of Asia Minor, which seems destined by nature to 
be the bridge between the two continents of Europe 





b Professor M. Miller adopts the termination -sc, in 
order to show that classes are intended. This appears 
unnecessary, when it is specified that the arrangement 
is one of classes, and not of single languages. More- 
over, in common usage, the termination does pot 
necessarily carry the idea of a class. 
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and Asia. A third route has been surmised for a 
portion of the Celtic stock, namely, along the north 
coast of Africa, and across the Straits of Gibraltar 
into Spain (Bunsen, Ph. of H. i. 148), but we see 
little confirmation of this opinion beyond the fact of 
the early presence of the Celts in that peninsula, 
which is certainly difficult to account for. 

The eras of the several migrations are again very 
much a matter of conjecture. The original move- 
ments belong for the most part to the ante-bistor- 
ical age, and we can do no more than note the 
period at which we first encounter the several na- 
tions. That the Indian Aryans had reached the 
mouth of the Indus at all events before 1000 B. C., 
appears from the Sanskrit names of the articles 
which Solomon imported from that country [[N- 
DIA]. The presence of Aryans on the Shemitic 
frontier is as old as the composition of the Mosaic 
table; and, according to some authorities, is proved 
by the names of the confederate kings in the age 
of Abraham (Gen. xiv. 1; Renan, //. G. i. 61). 
The Aryan Medes are mentioned in the Assyrian 
annals about 0U B.c. ‘The Gireeks were settled on 
the peninsula named after them, as well as on the 
islands of the -Evwan, long before the dawn of 
history, and the Italians had reached their quarters 
at a yet earlier period. ‘be Celts had reached the 
west of Europe at all events before, probably very 
long before, the age of Hecateus (500 B.C.); the 
latest branch of this stock arrived there about that 

iod according to Bunsen’s conjecture (PA. of H. 
i. 152). The Teutonic migration followed at a long 
interval after the Celtic: Pytheas found them al- 
ready seated on the shores of the Baltic in the age 
of Alexander the Great (Plin. xxxvii. 11), and the 
term glesum itself, by which amber was described 
in that district, belongs to them (Diefenbach, Or. 
Eur. p. 359). The earliest historical notice of 
them depends on the view taken of the nationality 
of the Teutones, who accompanied the Cimbri on 
their southern expedition in 113-102 Bs. c. If 
these were Celtic, as is not uncommonly thought, 
then we must look to Cesar and ‘l'acitus for the 
earliest detinite notices of the Teutonic tribes. The 
Slavonian immigration was nearly contemporaneous 
with the Teutonic (Bunsen, Ph. of H. i. 72): this 
stock can be traced back to the Veneti or Venede 
of Northern Germany, first mentioned by Tacitus 
(Germ. 46), from whom the name Wend is probably 
descended. The designation of Slavi or Sclaré is of 
comparatively late date, and applied specially to the 
western branch of the Slavonian stock. The Li- 
thuanians are probably represented by the Gulinda 
and Sudeni of Ptolemy (iii. 5, § 21), the names of 
which tribes have been preserved in all ages in the 
Lithuanian district (Diefenbach, p. 202). They are 
frequently identified with the ./stui, and it is not 
iropussible that they may have adopted the title, 
which was a geographical one (=the east men); 
the Bstui of Tacitus, however, were Germans. In 
the above statements we have omitted the problem- 
atical identifications of the northern stocks with 
the earlier nations of history: we may here mention 
that the Slavonians are not unfrequently regarded 
as the representatives of the Scythians (Skolots) 
and the Sarmatians (Knobel, Volkert. p. 69). The 
writer whom we have just cited, also endeavors to 
connect the Lithuanians with the Agathyrsi (p. 
130). So again Grimm traced the Teutonic stock 


et met 











@ We must be understond as speaking of linguistic 
and ethnological proofs furnished by populatiuus ex- 
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to the Gete, whom he identified with the Goths 
(Gesch. Deut. Spr. i. 178). 

It may be asked whether the Aryan race were 
the first comers in the lands which they occupied 
in historical times, or whether they superseded an 
earlier population. With regard to the Indian 
branch this question can be answered decisively : 
the vestiges of an aboriginal population, which once 
covered the plains of Hindostan, still exist in the 
southern extremity of the peninsula, as well as in 
isolated localities elsewhere, as instanced in the case 
of the Brahus of the north. Not only this, but 
the Indian class of languages possesses a peculiarity 
of sound (the lingual or cerebral consonants) which 
is supposed to have been derived from this popu- 
lation, and to betoken a fusion of the conquerors 
and the conquered (Schleicher, Compend. i. 141). 
The languages of this early population are classed 
as Turanian (M. Miiller, Lect. p. 399). We are 
unable to find decided traces of Turanians on the 
plateau of Iran. ‘The Sac, of whom we have 
already spoken, were Scythians, and so were the 
Parthians, both by reputed descent (Justin, xli. 1) 
and by habits of life (Strab. xi. 515); but we can- 
not positively assert that they were Turanians, inas- 
much as the term Scythian was also applied, as in 
the case of the Skolots, to Indo-Europeans. In 
the Caucasian district the Iberians and others may 
have been Turanian in early as in later times; but 
it is ditticult to unravel the entanglement of races 
and languages in that district. In Europe there 
exista in the present day an undoubted ‘Turanian 
population eastward of the Baltic, namely, the 
Finns, who have been located there certainly since 
the time of Tacitus (Germ. 46), and who probably 
at an earlier period had spread more to the south- 
wards. but had been gradually thrust back by the 
advance of the Teutonic and Slavonian nations 
(Diefenbach, 0. #. p. 209). There exists ayain in 
the south a population whose language (the Basque, 
or, as it is entitled in ita own land, the Auskara) 
presenta numerous points of attinity to the Finnish 
in grammar, though its vocabulary is wholly dis- 
tinct. We cannot consider the Turanian character 
of this language as fully established, and we are 
therefore unable to divine the ethnic affinities of 
the early Iberians, who are generally regarded as 
the progenitors of the Basques. We have already 
adverted to the theory that the Finns in the north 
and the Basques in the south are the surviving 
monuments of a Turanian population which over- 
apread the whole of Europe before the arrival of the 
Indo-Europeans. This is a mere theory which can 
neither be proved nor disproved.4 

It would be ditlicult, if not impossible, to assign 
to the various subdivisions of the Indo-European 
stock their respective areas, or, where admixture 
has taken place, their relative proportions. Lan- 
guage and race are, as already observed, by no 
means coextensive. The Celtic race, for instance, 
which occupied Gaul, Northern Italy, large por- 
tions of Spain and Germany, and even penetrated 
across the Hellespont into Asia Minor, where it 
gave name to the province of Galatia, is now rep- 
resented linguistically by the insignificant popula- 
tions among whom the Welsh and the Gaelic or 
Erse languages retain a linvering existence. The 
Italian race, on the other hand, which must have 
been well-nigh annihilated by or absorbed in the 





isting within historical times, without reference to the 
geological questions relating to the antiquity of man. 
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overwhelming masses of the northern hordes, has 
imposed its languave outside the bounds of Italy 
over the peninsula of Spain, France, and Wallachia. 
But, while the races have so intermingled as in 
many instances to lose all trace of their original 
individuality, the broad fact of their descent from 
one or other of the branches of the Indo-Euro- 
pean family remains unaffected. It is, indeed, im- 
possible to affiliate all the nations whose names ap- 
pear on the roll of history, to the existing divisions 
of that family, in consequence of the absence or the 
obscurity of ethnological criteria. Where, for in- 
stance, shall we place the languages of Asia Minor 
and the adjacent districts? The Phrygian approx- 
imates perhaps to the Greek, and yet it differs from 
it materially both in form and vocabulary (Rawlin- 
son's Herod. i. 666): still more is this the case 
with the Lycian, which appears to possess a vocab- 
. ulary wholly distinct from its kindred languages 
(wnd. i. 669, 677-679). The Armenian is ranged 
under the Iranian division: yet this, as well as the 
language of the Caucasian Ossets, whose indigenous 
name of /r or /ron seems to vindicate for them the 
same relationship, are so distinctive in their features 
as to render the connection dubious. The lan- 
guages prevalent in the mountainous district, an- 
swering to the ancient Pontus, are equally peculiar 
(Diefenbach, O. £. p. 51). Passing to the west- 
ward we encounter the Thracians, reputed by Herod- 
otus (y. 3) the most powerful nation in the world, 
the Indians excepted; yet but one word of their lan- 
guage (dria = *‘ town "’) has survived, and all his- 
torical traces of the people have been obliterated. 
It is true that they are represented in later times 
by the Getse, and these in turn by the Daci, but 
neither of these can be tracked either by history or 
language, unless we accept Grimm's more than 
doubtful identification which would connect them 
with the Teutonic branch. ‘The remains of the 
Scythian language are sufficient to establish the 
Indo-European aftinities of that nation (Rawlinson's 
Herod. iii. 196-203), but insutticient to assign to 
it a definite place in the family. The Scythians, 
as well as most of the nomad tribes associated with 
them, are lost to the eye of the ethnologist, having 
been either absorbed into other nationalities or 
swept away by the ravages of war. The Sarmate 
can be traced down to the Iazyges of Hungary and 
Podlachia, in which latter district they survived 
until the 10th century of our era (Dict. of Geog. 
ii. 8), and then they also vanish. The Albanian 
language presents a problem of a different kind: 
materials for research are not wanting in this case, 
but no definite conclusions have as yet been drawn 
from them: the people who use this tongue, the 
Skipetares as they call themselves, are generally re- 
garded as the representatives of the old Illyrians, 
who in turn appear to have been closely connected 
with the Thracians (Strab. vii. 315; Justin, xi. 1), 
the name Pardani being found both in Lllyria and 
on the shores of the Hellespont: it is not, therefore, 
improbable that the Albanian may contain what- 
ever vestiges of the old Thracian tongue still survive 
(Diefenbach, O. £. p. 68). In the Italic peninsula 
the Etruscan tongue remains as great an enigma as 
ever: its Indo-uropean character is supposed to 
be established, together with the probability of its 
being a mixed language (Bunsen’s /’h. of /f. i. 85- 
88). The result of researches into the Umbrian 
language, as represented in the Eugubine tablets, the 
earliest of which date from about 400 n. c.; into the 
Sabellian, as represented in the tablets of Vedlletri 
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and Antino; and into the Oscan, of which the re 
mains are numerous, have decided their position as 
members of the Italic class (tid. i. 90-94). The 
same cannot be asserted of the Messapian or Japvyian 
language, which stands apart from all neiybtoring 
dialects. Its Indo-European character is afirmeal, 
but no ethnological conclusion can as yet be drasu 
from the scanty information afforded us (v4. i. 94). 
Lastly, within the Celtic area there are ethnuk-zical 
problems which we cannot pretend to solve. The 
Ligurians, for instance, present one of these prob- 
lems: were they Celts, but belonging to an earlier 
migration than the Celts of history? Their name 
has been referred to a Welsh original, but on this 
no great reliance can be placed, as it would !< in 
this case a local (= ¢coastmen) and not an ethuical 
title, and might have been imposed on them by tbe 
Celts. They evidently hold a posterior place to the 
Iberians, inasmuch as they are said to have driven 
a section of this people across the Alpes into Itals. 
That they were distinct from the Celts is asserted 
by Strabo (ii. 128), but the distinction mav hae 
been no than exists betweem the Hritish 
and the Gaelic branches of that race. The admix- 
ture of the Celts and Jberians in the Spanish pet- 
insula is again a somewhat intricate question, which 
Dr. Latham attempts to explain on the ground that 
the term Celt (KéAra:) really meant Iberian 
(Ethn. of Eur. p. 35). That such questions aa 
these should arise on a subject which carries us 
back to times of hoar antiquity, forms no ground 
for doubting the general conclusion that we can 
count ethnologically for the population of the Eurc- 
pean continent. 

The Shemitic and Indo-European families cover 
after all but an insignificant portion of the earth's 
surface: the large areas of northern and eastern 
Asia, the numerous groups of islands that line its 
coast and stud the Pacific in the direction of Svuth 
America, and. again the immense continent of 
America itself, stretching well-nigh from pole to 
pole, remain to be accounted for. Historical ak 
is almost wholly denied to the ethnologist in his 
researches in these quarters; physioku«ry and lan- 
guage are his only guides. It can hardls, there 
fore, be matter of surprise, if we are unable to 
obtain certainty, or even a reasonable degree of 
probability, on this part of our subject. Much bas 
been done; but far more remains to be done Lefcre 
the data for forming a conclusive opinion can te 
obtained. In Asia, the languages fall into two 
large classes —the monosyllabic, and the acyluti- 
native. The former are represented ethnolvgically 
by the Chinese, the latter by the various nstiwas 
classed together by Prof. M. Miiller under the 
common head of Turanian. It is unnecessary fe 
us to discuss the correctness of his view in re 
garding all these nations as members of one and 
the same family. Whether we accept or reject 
his theory, the fact of a gradation of Jinguistic 
types and of connecting links between the varkus 
branches remains unaffected, and for our present 
purpose the question is of comparatively little mo- 
ment. The monosyllabic type apparenUy Letckens 
the earliest movement from the common bume of 
the human race, and we should therefore sssizn 
a chronological priority to the settlement of the 
Chinese in the east and southeast of the continent. 
The agylutinative languages fall geographically into 
two divisions, a northern and southern. The portl- 
ern consists of a well-lefined group, or family, de~ic- 
nated by German ethnologists the Ural-Altaian. 
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It consists of the following five branches: (1.) The 
Tungusian, covering a large area, east of the river 
Yenisxei, between lake Baikal, and the Tunguska. 
(2.) The Mongolian, which prevails over the Great 
Desert of Gobi, and among the Kalmucks, wher- 
ever their nomad habits lead them on the steppes 
either of Asia or Europe, in the latter of which 
they are found about the lower course of the 
Volga. (3.) The Turkish, covering an immense 
area from the Mediterranean in the southwest to 
the river Lena in the northeast; in Europe spoken 
by the Osmanli, who form the governing class in 
Turkey; by the Nogai, between the Caspian and 
the Sea of Azov; and by various Caucasian tribes. 
(4.) The Samoiedic, on the coast of the Arctic 
Ocean, between the White Sea in the west and the 
river Anabara in the east. (5.) The Finnish, 
which is spoken by the Finus and Lapps; by the 
inhabitants of Esthonia and Livonia to the south 
of the Gulf of Finland; by various tribes about 
the Volga (the Tcheremiasians and Mordvinians), 
and the Kama (the Votiakes and Permians); and, 
lastly, by the Magyars of Hungary. The southern 
branch is subdivided into the following four classes: 
(1.) The Tamulian, of the south of Hindostan. 
(2.) The Bhotiya, of Tibet, the sub-Himalayan 
district (Nepaul and Bhotan), and the Lohitic lan- 
guages exst of the Brahmapootra. (3.) The Tai, 
in Siam, Laos, Anam, and Pegu. (4.) The Malay, 
of the Malay peninsula, and the adjacent islands; 
the latter being the original settlement of the Ma- 
hy race, whence they spread in comparatively mod- 
ern times to the mainland. 

The early movements of the races representing 
these several divisions can only be divined by lin- 
guistic tokens. Prof. M. Miiller assigns to the 
northern tribes the following chronological order: 
Tungusian, Mongolian, Turkish, and Finnish; and 
to the southern division the following: Tal, Malay, 
Bhotiya, and Tamulian (PA. of J7. i. 481). Geo- 
graphically it appears more likely that the Malay 
preceded the Tai, inasmwuch as they occupied a 
more southerly district. The later movements of 
the European branches of the northern division 
can be traced historically. The Turkish race com- 
menced their westerly migration from the neigh- 
borhood of the Altai range in the Ist century of 
our era; in the 6th they had reached the Caspian 
and the Volga; in the 11th and 12th the Turc- 
omans took possession of their present quarters 
south of Caucasus: in the 13th the Osmanli made 
their first appearance in Western Asia; about the 
middle of the 14th they crossed from Asia Minor 
into Europe; and in the middle of the 15th they 
had established themselves at Constantinople. The 
Finnish race ig supposed to have been originally 
settled about the Ural range, and thence to have 
migrated westward to the shores of the Baltic, 
which they had reached at a period anterior to the 
Christian era; in the 7th century a branch pressed 
southwards to the Danube, and founded the king- 
dom of Bulgaria, where, however, they have long 
ceased to have any national existence. The Ugrian 
tribes, who are the early representatives of the 
Hungarian Magyars, approached Europe from Asia 
in the Sth and settled in Hungary in the 9th cen- 
tury of our era. The central point from which 
the various branches of the Turanian family radi- 
ated would appear to be about lake Baikal. With 
regard to the ethnology of Oceania and America we 
can say but little. The languages of the former 
are generally supposed to be connected with the 
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Malay class (Bunsen, Ph. of H. ii. 114), but the 
relations, both linguistic and ethnological, existing 
between the Malay and the black, or Negrito pop- 
ulation, which is found on many of the groups of 
islands, are not well defined. The approximation 
in language is far greater than in physiology 
(Latham’s /ssays, pp. 213, 218; Garnett's Essays, 
p- 310), and in certain cases amounts to identity 
(Kennedy's Essays, p. 85); but the whole subject 
is at present involved in obscurity. The polysyn- 
thetic languages of North America are regarded 
as emanating from the Mongolian stock (Bunsen, 
Ph. of H. ii. 111), and a close affinity is said to 
exist between the North American and the Kams- 
kadale and Korean languages on the opposite coast 
of Asia (Latham, Afan and his Migr. p. 185). 
The conclusion drawn from this would be that 
the population of America entered by way of 
Behring'’s Straits. Other theories have, however, 
been broached on this subject. It has been con- 
jectured that the chain of islands which stretches 
across the Pacific may have conducted a Malay 
population to South America; and, again, an 
African origin has been claimed for the Caribs 
of Central America (Kennedy’s Essays, pp. 100- 
123). 

In conclusion, we may safely assert that the ten- 
dency of all ethnological and linguistic research is 
to discover the elements of unity amidst the most 
striking external varieties.. Already the myriads 
of the human race are massed together into a few 
large groups. Whether it will ever be possible to 
go beyond this, and to show the historical unity 
of these groups, is more than we can undertake to 
say. But we entertain the firm persuasion that in 
their broad results these sciences will yield an in- 
creasing testimony to the truth of the Hible. 

(The authorities referred to in the foregoing 
article are: M. Miiller, Lectures on the Science of 
Languaye, 1862 [und 2d Series, 1864; both re- 
printed, N. Y. 1862-65]; Bunsen, Philosophy of 
History, 2 vols., 1854 (vols. iii., iv. of his Chris- 
tianity and Mankind]; Renan, Histoire Generale 
des Langues Semitiques, 3d ed., 1863 [4th ed., 
1864]; Knobel, Voertafel der Genesia, 1850; W. 
von Humboldt, Ueber die Verschicdenhett des 
menschlichen Sprachbaues, 1836; Delitzsch, Jesh- 
urun, 1858; Transactions of the Philolugical So- 
ciety; Rawlinson, Hervdutus, 4 vols., 1858; Pott, 
Ltymologische Forschungen, 1833 [-86; new ed., 
Bd. i.-ii. Abth. 1-3, 1859-09]: Garnett, Kssays, 
1859; Schleicher, Compendium der vergleichenden 
Grammatik, 1861 [2e Aufl., 1866]; Diefenbach, 
Origines Luropee, 1861; Ewald, Sprachicissen- 
schaftliche Abhandlungen, 1862.) [To these should 
be added the excellent work of Prof. W. D. Whit- 
ney, Language and the Study of Language, N.Y. 
1867. — A.] W. L. B. 
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The Tower of Babel forms the subject of a pre- 
vious article [BABEL, TowER or]; but in conse- 
quence of the discovery of a cuneiform inscription, 
in which the tower is mentioned in connection with 
the Confusion of Tongues, the eminent cuneiform 
scholar Dr. Oppert has kindly sent the following 
addition to the present article. 

The history of the confusion of languages was 
preserved at Babylon, as we learn by the testimo- 
nies of classical and Babylonian authorities (Aby- 
denus, Fragm. Hist. Grec., ed. Didot, vol. iv.). 
Only the Chaldeans themselves did not admit the 
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Hebrew etymology of the name of their metrop- 
olis; they derived it from Bab-el, the door of El 
(Kronos or Saturnus), whom Diodorus Siculus 
states to have been the planet most adored by the 
Babylonians. 

The Talmudista say that the true site of the 
Tower of Babel was at Borsif, the Greek Borsippa, 
the Birs Nimrud, seven miles and a half from 
Hillah, S. W., and nearly eleven miles from the 
northern ruins of Babylon. Several passages state 


that the air of Borsippa makes forgetful (‘0S 


TIQW 2D, avir maskkakh); and one Rabbi says that 
Borsf is Bulsif, the Confusion of Tongues (Bere- 
shit abba, f. 42, 1). The Babylonian name of 
this locality is Barsip or Barzipa, which we ex- 
plain by Zower of Tongues. The French expedi- 
tion to Mesopotamia found at the Birs Nimrud a 
clay cake, dated from Sarsip the 30th day of the 
6th month of the 16th year of Nabonid, and the 
discovery confirmed the hypothesis of several trav- 
ellers, who had supposed the Birs Nimrud to con- 
tain the remains of Borsippa. 

Borsippa (the Tongue Tower) was formerly a 
suburb of Babylon, when the ould Babel was merely 
restricted to the northern ruins, before the great 
extension of the city, which, according to ancient 
writers, was the greatest that the sun ever warmed 
with its beams. Nebuchadnezzar included it in 
the great circumvallation of 480 stades, but left it 
out of the second wall of 360 stades; and when 
the exterior wall was destroyed by Darius, Bor- 
sippa became independent of Babylon. The his- 
torical writers respecting Alexander state that Bor- 
sippa had a great sanctuary dedicated to Apollo 
and Artemis (Strab. xvi. 739; Stephanus Byz. 
8. t. Bépoiwnwa), and the former is the building 
elevated in modern times on the very basement of 
the old Tower of Babel. 

This building, erected by Nebuchadnezzar, is 
the same that Herodotus describes as the Tower 
of Jupiter Belus. In our Expedition to Mesopo- 
uumia® we have given a description of this ruin, 
and proved our assertion of the identity. This 
tower of Herodotus has nothing to do with the 
pyramid described by Strabo, and which is cer- 
tainly to be seen in the remains called now Babil 
(the Mujellibeh of Rich). The temple of Borsippa 
is written with an ideogram,” composed of the signs 
for house and spirit (anima), the real pronuncia- 
tion of which was probably Sarakh, tower. 

The temple consisted of a large substructure, a 
stade (600 Babylonian feet) in breadth, and 75 
feet in height, over which were built seven other 
stages of 25 feet each. Nebuchadnezzar gives 
notice of this building in the Borsippa inscription. 
He named it the temple of the Seren Lights of 
the Karth, i.e. the planets. The top was the 
temple of Nebo, and in the substructure (gar) 
was a temple consecrated to the god Sin, god of 
the month. This building, mentioned in the East 
India House inscription (col. iv. 1. 61), is spoken 
of by Herodotus (i. 181, &c.). 

Here follows the Borsippa inscription: “ Nabu- 
chodonosor, king of Babylon, shepherd of peoples, 
who attests the immutable affection of Merodach, 
the mighty ruler-exalting Nebo; the saviour, the 





@ Expédition en Mésopotamie, 1. 208. Compare 
also the trigonometrical survey of the river in the 
plates. 
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wise man who lends his ears to the orders of the 
highest god; the lieutenant without reproach, the 
repairer of the Pyramid and the Tower, eldest aon 
of Nabopallaasar, king of Babylon. 

“ We say: Merodach, the great master, has cre- 
ated me: he has imposed on me to reconstruct his 
building. Nebo, the guardian over the legions of 
the heaven and the earth, has charged my hands 
with the sceptre of justice. 

“ The Pyramid is the temple of the heaven and 
the earth, the seat of Merodach, the chief of the 
gods; the place of the oracles, the spot of his rest, 
I have adorned in the form of a cupola, with 
shining gold. 

‘‘ The Tower, the eternal house, which I founded 
and built, I have completed its magnificence with 
silver, gold, other metals, stone, enameled bricks, 
fir, and pine. 

‘‘The first, which is the house of the earth's 
base, the most ancient monument of Babylon, I 
built and finished it; I have highly exalted its head 
with bricks covered with copper.¢ 

‘We say for the other, that is, this edifice, the 
house of the Seven Lights of the Earth, the most 
ancient monument of Borsippa: A former king 
built it (they reckon 42 ages), but he did not com- 
plete its head. Since a remote time peuple hud 
abandoned tt, without order expressing their words. 
Since that time, the earthquake and the thunder 
had dispersed its sun-dried clay; the bricks of the 
casing had been split, and the earth of the interior 
had been scattered in heaps. Merodach, the great 
lord, excited my mind to repair this bnilding. I 
did not change the site, nor did I take away the 
foundation-stone. In a fortunate month, an aus- 
picious day, I undertook to build porticoes around 
the crude brick masses, and the casing of burot 
bricks. I adapted the circuits. I put the inscrip- 
tion of my name in the Kitir of the porticoes. 

‘“‘] set my hand to finish it, and to exalt its head. 
As it had been in former times, so I founded, I 
made it; as it had been in ancient days, so I exalted 
its summit. 

“Nebo, son of himself, ruler who exaltest Mero- 
dach, be propitious to my works to maintain my 
authority. Grant me a life until the remotest time, 
a sevenfold progeny, the stability of my throne, the 
victory of my sword, the pacification of foes, the 
triumph over the lands! In the columns of thy 
eternal table, that fixes the destinies of the heaven 
and of the earth, bless the course of my days, in- 
scribe the fecundity of my race. 

“« Imitate, O Merodach, king of heaven and earth, 
the father who begot thee; bless my buildings, 
strengthen my authority. May Nebuchadnezzar, 
the king-repairer, remain before thy face!” 

This allusion to the Tower of the Tongues is the 
only one that has as yet been discovered in the 
cuneiform inscriptions. The story is a Shemitie 
and not only a Hebrew one, and we have no reason 
whatever to doubt of the existence of the same 
story at Babylon. 

The ruins of the building elevated on the spot 
where the story placed the tower of the dispersion 
of tongues, have therefore a more modern origin, 
but interest nevertheless by their stupendous ap- 
pearance. OPPERT. 





¢ This manner of building is expressly mentioned 
by Philostratus (Apoll. Tyan. i. 25) as Babylonian. 
d See Expédition en Mésopotamic, tom. i. p. 200. 
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TONGUES, GIFT OF.—I. The history of 
a word which has been used to express some spe- 
cial, wonderful fact in the spiritual life of man is 
itself full of interest. It may be a necessary prep- 
aration for the study of the fact which that word 
represents. 

TAgrra, or yAdooa, the word employed through- 
out the N. T. for the gift now under consideration, 
is used — (1.) for the bodily organ of speech; (2.) 
for a foreign word, imported and half naturalized in 
Greek (Arist. Rhet. iii. 2, § 14), a meaning which 
the words ‘‘gloss” and “glossary ’’ preserve for 
us; (3.) in Hellenistic Greek, after the pattern of 


the corresponding Hebrew word (77), for 


‘¢ speech "' or ‘language’ (Gen. x. 5; Dan. i. 4, 
&., &c.). 

Each of these meanings might be the starting- 
point for the application of the word to the gift of 
tongues, and each accordingly has found those who 
have maintained .that it is so. (A.) Eichhorn and 
Bardili (cited by Bleek, Stud. u. Krit. 1829, p.8 f.), 
and to some extent Bunsen (Hippolytus, i. 9), start- 
ing from the first, see in the so-called gift an inar- 
ticulate utterance, the cry as of a brute creature, in 
which the tongue moves while the lips refuse their 
office in making the sounds definite and distinct. 
(B.) Bleek himself (#¢ supr. p. 33) adopts the sec- 
ond meaning, and gives an interesting collection of 
passages to prove that it was, in the time of the 
N. T., the received sense. He infers from this that 
to speak in tongues was to use unusual, poetic lan- 
guage — that the speakers were in a high-wrought 
excitement which showed itself in mystic, figurative 
terms. In this view he had been preceded by Er- 
nesti (Opusc. Theolog.; see Morning Watch, iv. 
101) and Herder (Die Gabe der Sprache, pp. 47, 
70), the latter of whom extends the meaning to 
special mystical interpretations of the O. T. (C.) 
The received traditional view starts from the third 
meaning, and sees in the gift of tongues a distinctly 
linguistic power. 

We have to see which of these views has most to 
commend it. (A.), it is believed, does not meet 
the condition of answering any of the facts of the 
N. T., and errs in ignoring the more prominent 
meaning of the word in later Greek. (B.), though 
true in some of its conclusions, and able, as far as 
they are concerned, to support itself by the au- 
thority of Augustine (comp. De Gen. ad lit. xii. 8, 
“linguam esse cum quis loquatur obscuras et mys- 
ticas significationes"'), appears faulty, as failing 
(1) to recognize the fact that the sense of the word 
in the N. T. was more likely to be determined by 
that which it bore in the LXX. than by its mean- 
ing in Greek historians or rhetoricians, and (2) to 
meet the phenomena of Acts ii. (C.) therefore 
commends itself, as in this respect starting at least 
from the right point, and likely to lead us to the 
Aa (comp. Olshausen, Stud. u. Krit. 1829, p. 

).@ 

II. The chief passages from which we have to 
draw our conclusion as to the nature and purpose 
of the gift in question, are — (1.) Mark xvi. 17; 
(2.) Acts ii. 1-13, x. 46, xix. 6; (3.) 1 Cor. xii., xiv. 
It deserves notice that the chronological sequence of 
these passages, as determined by the date of their 





aoe Several scholars, we know, do not agree with us. 
e gave our reasons five years and our antago- 
nists have not yet refuted them. a 
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composition, is probably just the opposite of that 
of the periods to which they severally refer. The 
first group is later than the second, the second 
than the third. It will be expedient, however, 
whatever modifications this fact may suggest after- 
ward, to deal with the passages in their commonly 
received order. 

III. The promise of a new power coming from 
the Divine Spirit, giving not only comfort and in- 
sight into truth, but fresh powers of utterance of 
some kind, appears once and again in our Lord’s 
teaching. The disciples are to take no thought 
what they shall speak, for the Spirit of their Father 
shall speak in them (Matt. x. 19, 20; Mark xiii. 11). 
The lips of Galilean peasants are to speak freely 
and boldly before kings. The only condition is that 
they are “not to premeditate'’— to yield them- 
selves altogether to the power that works on them. 
Thus they shall have given to them ‘a mouth and 
wisdom '’ which no adversary shall be able ‘to 
gainsay or resist.’"” In Mark xvi. 17 we have a 
more definite term employed: “ They shall speak 
with new tongues (xa:vais yAdooas).’’ Starting, 
as above, from (C.), it can hardly be questioned 
that the obvious meaning of the promise is that the 
disciples should speak in new languages which they 
had not learned as other men learn them. It must 
be remembered, however, that the critical questions 
connected with Mark xvi. 9-20 (comp. Meyer, 
Tischendorf, Alford, in loc.) make it doubtful 
whether we have here the language of the Evan- 
gelist — doubtful therefore whether we have the 
ipsissima verba of the Lord himself, or the nearest 
approximation of some early transcriber to the con- 
tents of the section, no longer extant, with which 
the Gospel had originally ended. In this case it be- 
comes possible that the later phenomena, or later 
thoughts respecting them, may have determined the 
language in which the promise is recorded. On 
either hypothesis, the promise determines nothing 
as to the nature of the gift, or the purpose for which 
it was to be employed. It was to be “a sign.’’ It 
was not to belong to a chosen few only — to Apos- 
tles and Evangelists. It was to “follow them that 
believed ’’ — to be among the fruits of the living 
intense faith which raised men above the common 
level of their lives, and brought them within the 
kingdom of God. 

IV. The wonder of the day of Pentecost is, in its 
broad features, familiar enough to us. The days 
since the Ascension had been spent as in a ceaseless 
ecstasy of worship (Luke xxiv. 53). The 120 dis- 
ciples were gathered together, waiting with eager 
expectation for the coming of power from on high 
—of the Spirit that was to give them new gifts of 
utterance. The day of Pentecost was come, which 
they, like all other Israelites, looked on as the wit- 
ness of the revelation of the Divine Will given on 
Sinai. Suddenly there swept over them “ the 
sound as of a rushing mighty wind,” such as 
Kzekiel had heard in the visions of God by Chebar 
(i. 24, xliii. 2) at all times the recognized symbol 
of a spiritual creative power (comp. Ez. xxxvii. 
1-14; Gen. i. 2; 1 K. xix. 11; 2 Chr. v. 14; Ps. 
civ. 3,4). With this there was another sign as- 
sociated even more closely with their thoughts of 
the day of Pentecost. There appeared unto them 
‘‘ tongues like as of fire.’ Of old the brightness 
had been seen gleaming through the ‘thick 
cloud” (Ex. xix. 16), or “enfolding ” the Divine 
glory (Ez. i. 4). Now the tongues were distrib- 
uted (Stapepi(duera:), lighting upon each of 
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them. The outward symbol was accompanied by 


an inward change. They were “ filled with the Holy |that, according as they chose.¢ 


Spirit,” as the Baptist and their Lord had been 
(Luke i. 15, iv. 1), though they themselves had as 
yet no experience of a like kind. “They began to 
speak with other tongues as the Spirit gave them 
utterance.” The narrative that follows leaves 
hardly any room for doubt that the writer meant 
to convey the impression that the disciples were 
heard to speak in languages of which they had no 
colloquial knowledge previously. The direct state- 
ment, “They heard them speaking, each man in 
his own dialect,"’ the long list of nations, the words 
put into the lips of the hearers — these can scarcely 
be reconciled with the theories of Bleek, Herder, 
and Bunsen, without a willful distortion of the evi- 
dence.o What view are we to take of a phenom- 
enon so marvelous and exceptional? What views 
have men actually taken? (1.) The prevalent belief 
of the Church has been, that in the Pentecostal 
gift the disciples received a supernatural knowledge 
of all such languages as they needed for their work 
as Evangelists. The knowledge was permanent, 
and could be used at their own will, as though it 
had been acquired in the common order of things. 
With this they went forth to preach to the nations. 
Ditterences of opinion are found as to special points. 
Augustine thought that each disciple spoke in all 
languages (De Verb. Apost. clxxv. 3); Chrysostom 
that each had a special language assigned to him, 
and that this was the indication of the country 
which he was called to evanyelize (Hom. in Act. 
ii.). Some thought that the number of languages 
spoken was 70 or 75, after the number of the sons 
of Noah (Gen. x.) or the sons of Jacob (Gen. xlvi.), 
or 120), after that of the disciples (comp. Baronius, 
Annal. i. 197). Most were agreed in seeing in the 
Pentecostal gift the antithesis to the confusion of 
tonyues at Babel, the witness of a restored unity. 
‘Puna linguarum dispersit homines, donum lin- 
guarum dispersos in unum populum collegit’’ 
(Grotius, in loc.). 

Widely diffused as this belief has been, it must 
be remembered that it goes beyond the data with 
which the N. T. supplies us. Each instance of the 
gift recorded in the Acts connects it, not with the 
work of teaching, but with that of praise and 
adoration ; not with the normal order of men's 
lives, but with exceptional epochs in them. — It 
came and went as the Spirit gave men the power of 
utterance — in this respect analogous to the other 
gift of prophecy with which it was so often associ- 
ated (Acts ii. 16, 17, xix. 6) — and was not pos- 


@ The sign in this case had its starting-point fo the 
traditional belief of Israelites. There had been, it was 
said, tongues of fire on the original Pentecost (Schneck- 
enburger, beitrdge, p. 8, referring to Buxtorf, De 
Synag., and Philo, De Decal.). The later Rabbis 
were not without their legends of a like * baptism of 
fire’? Nicodemus ben Gorion and Jochanan ben Zac- 
cai, men of great holiness and wisdom, went into an 
upper chamber to expound the Iaw, and the house 
began to be full of fire (Lightfuot, Harm. iil. 14; 
Schoettgen, Hor. Heb. in Acts ii.). 

b It deserves notice that here also there are analo- 
gies in Jewish belicf. Every word that went forth 
from the mouth of God on Sinai was said to have been 
divided into the seventy languages of the sons of men 
(Wetstein, on Acts ji.) ; and the bath-kol, the echo of 
the voice of God, was heard by every man in his own 
tongne (Schneckenburger, Britrdge). So, as regards 
the power of speaking, there was a tradition that the 
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‘sessed by them as a thing to be used this way or 


The speech of St. 
Peter which follows, like most other speeches ad- 
dressed to a Jerusalem audience, was spoken appar- 
ently in Aramaic.¢é When St. Paul, who “spake 
with tongues more than all,’’ was at Lystra, there 
is no mention made of his using the language of 
Lycaonia. It is almost implied that he did not 
understand it (Acts xiv. 11). Not one word in 
the discussion of spiritual gifts in 1 Cor. xii.—xiv. 
implies that the gift was of this nature, or given 
for this purpose. If it had been, the Apostle would 
surely have told those who possessed it to go and 
preach to the outlying nations of the heathen world, 
instead of disturbing the church by what, on this 
hypothesis, would have been a needless and offen- 
sive ostentation (comp. Stanley, Corinthians, p. 261, 
2d ed.). Without laying much stress on the tra- 
dition that St. Peter was followed in his work by 
Mark as an interpreter (épunveurys) (Papias, in 
Euseb. H. £. iii. 30), that even St. Paul was ac- 
companied by Titus in the same character — “ quia 
non potuit divinorum sensuum majestatem digno 
Greeci eloquii sermone explicare’’ (Hieron. quoted 
by Estius in 2 Cor. ii.) —they must at least be 
received as testimonies that the age which was 
nearest to the phenomena did not take the same 
view of them as those have done who lived at a 
greater distance. The testimony of Irenus (Ade. 
Her. vi. 6), sometimes urged in support of the 
cominon view, in reality decides nothing, and, as 
far as it goes, tends against it (infra). Nor, it 
may be added, within the limits assigned by the 
providence of God to the working of the Apostolic 
Church, was such a gift neceasary. Aramaic, 
Greek, Latin, the three languages of the inscription 
on the cross, were media of intercourse throughout 
the empire. Greck alone sufficed, as the N. T. 
shows us, for the Churches of the West, for Mace- 
donia and Achaia, for Pontus, Asia, Phrygia. The 
conquests of Alexander and of Rome had made 
men diglottic to an extent which has no parallel in 
history. (2.) Some interpreters, influenced in part 
hy these facts, have seen their way to another solu- 
tion of the difficulty by changing the character of 
the miracle. It lay not in any new power bestowed 
on the speakers, but in the impression produced on 
the hearers. Words which the Galilean disciples 
uttered in their own tongue were heard by those 
who listened as in their native speech. This view 
we find adopted by Gregory of Nyssa (De Spir. 
Sanct.), discussed, but not accepted, by Gregory of 


great Rabbis of the Sanhedrim could speak all the 
seventy languages of the world. 

¢ The first discussion whether the gift of tongues 
was bestowed “ per modum habitus ” with which I am 
acquainted is found in Salmasius, De Ling. H-tr. 
(quoted by Thilo, De Ling. Jgnit. in Menthen's Ta- 
saurus, 11. 497), whose conclusion is in the negative. 
Even Calmet admits that it was not permanent (Corin. 
in loc.). Compure also Wetatein, ta loc. ; and Olshau- 
sen, Stud. u. Krit. 1829, p. 548. 

d Dr. Stanley suggests Greek, as addressed to the 
Hellenistic Jews who were present in such large num- 
bers (Excurs. on Qift of Tongues, Corinthians, p. 29), 
2d ed.). That St. Peter and the Apostles could speak 
a provincial Greek is probable enough ; but io this 
instunce the speech fs nddressed chietly to the perma- 
nent dwellers at Jerusalem (Acts ii. 22, 30), and was 
likely, like that of St. Paul (Acts xxi. 40), to be spoken 
in their tonzue. To most of the Hellenistic hearers 
this would be intelligible enough. 
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Nazianzus (Orat. xliv.), and reproduced by Eras- 
mus (in loc.). A modification of the same theory 
is presented by Schneckenburger (ettrdge), and 
in part adopted by Olshausen (/. c.) and Neander 
(Pflanz. u. Leit.i. 15). The phenomena of som- 
nambulism, of the so-called mesmeric state, are re- 
ferred to as analogous. The speaker was en apport 
with his hearers; the latter shared the thoughts of 
the former, and so heard them, or seemed to hear 
them, in their own tongues. 

There are, it is believed, weighty reasons against 
both the earlier and later forms of this hypothesis. 
(1.) It is at variance with the distinct statement 
of Acta ii. 4, “They began to speak with other 
tongues.”” (2.) It at once multiplies the miracle, 
and degrades its character. Not the 120 disciples, 
but the whole multitude of many thousands, are in 
this case the subjects of it. The gift no longer 
connects itself with the work of the Divine Spirit, 
following on intense faith and earnest prayer, but 
is a mere physical prodigy wrought upon men who 
are altogether wanting in the conditions of capacity 
for such a supernatural power (Mark xvi. 17). (3.) 
It involves an element of falsehood. The miracle, 
on this view, was wrought to make men believe 
what was not actually the fact. (4.) It is altogether 
inapplicable to the phenomena of 1 Cor. xiv. 

(3.) Critics of a negative school have, as might 
be expected, adopted the easier course of rejecting 
the narrative either altogether or in part. The 
statements do not come from an eye-witness, and 
may be an exaggerated report of what actually took 
place — a legend with or without a historical foun- 
dation. Those who recognize such a groundwork 
see in ‘the rushing mighty wind,” the hurricane 
of a thunderstorm, the fresh breeze of morning; in 
the ‘tongues like as of fire,’’ the flashings of the 
electric fluid; in the “speaking with tongues,’’ the 
loud screams of men, not all Galileans, but coming 
from many lands, overpowered by strong excite- 
ment, speaking in mystical, figurative, abrupt ex- 
clamations. ‘They see in this ‘the cry of the new- 
born Christendom.’’ (Bunsen, Hippolytus, ii. 12; 
Ewald, Gesch. Jer. vi. 110; Bleek, t. c.; Herder, ¢. c.) 
From the position occupied by these writers, such 
a view was perhaps natural enough. It does not 
fall within the scope of this article to discuss in 
detail a theory which postulates the incredibility 
of any fact beyond the phenomenal laws of nature, 
and the falsehood of St. Luke as a narrator. 

V. What, then, are the facta actually brought 
before us? What inferences may be legitimately 
drawn from them ? 

(1.) The utterance of words by the disciples, in 
other languages than their own Galilean Aramaic, 
is, as has been said, distinctly asserted. 

(2.) The words spoken appear to have been de- 
termined, not by the will of the speakers, but by 
the spirit which “gave them utterance.’ The out- 
ward tongue of flame was the symbol of the “ burn- 
ing fire’ within, which, as in the case of the older 
prophets, could not be repressed (Jer. xx. 9). 

(3.) The word used, axop0é-yyeoOau, not merely 
Aadety, has in the LXX. a special though not an 
exclusive association with the oracular speech of 
true or false prophets, and appears to imply some 
peculiar, perhaps musical, solemn intonation (comp. 
1 Chr. xxv. 1; Ez. xiii. 9; Trommii Concordant. 
s. y.; Grotius and Wetstein, i loc.; Andrewes, 
Whitsurelay Sermons, i.). 

(4.) The “ tongues” were used as an instrument, 
not of teaching but of praise. At first, indeed, there 
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were none present to be taught. The disciples were 
by themselves, all sharing equally in the Spirit’s 
gifts. When they were heard by others, it was as 
proclaiming the praise, the mighty and great works, 
of God (peyadeia). What they uttered was not a 
warning, or reproof, or exhortation, but a doxology 
(Stanley, 4 c.; Baumgarten, Apostelgesch. § 3). 
When the work of teaching began, it was in the 
language of the Jews, and the utterance of tongues 
ceased 


(5.) Those who spoke them seemed to others to 
be under the influence of some strong excitement, 
‘‘ full of new wine.” They were not as other men, 
or as they themselves had been before. Some rec- 
ognized, indeed, that they were in a higher state, 
but it was one which, in some of its outward 
features, had a counterfeit likeness in the lower. 
When St. Paul uses — in Eph. y. 18, 19 (wAnpovabe 
wxvevuaros) — the all but self-same word which St. 
Luke uses here to describe the state of the disciples 
(érAhoOnoay wvevuaros aylov), it is to contrast 
it with “being drunk with wine," to associate it 
with “ psalms and hymns, and spiritual songs.” 

(6.) Questions as to the mode of operation of a 
power above the common laws of bodily or mental 
life lead us to a region where our words should be 
‘wary and few.”” ‘There is the risk of seeming to 
reduce to the known order of nature that which is 
by confession above and beyond it. In this and 
in other cases, however, it may be possible, with- 
out irreverence or doubt — following the guidance 
which Scripture itself gives us — to trace in what 
way the new power did its work, and brought about 
such wonderful results. It must be remembered, 
then, that in all likelihood such words as they then 
uttered had been heard by the disciples before. At 
every feast which they had ever attended from 
their youth up, they must have been brought into 
contact with a crowd as varied as that which was 
present on the day of Pentecost, the pilgrims of 
each nation uttering their praises and doxologies. 
The difference was, that, before, the Galilean peas- 
ants had stood in that crowd, neither heeding, nor 
understanding, nor remembering what they heard, 
still less able to reproduce it; now they had the 
power of speaking it clearly and freely. ‘The Divine 
work would in this case take the form of a super- 
natural exaltation of the memory, not of imparting 
a miraculous knowledge of words never heard be- 
fore. We have the authority of John xiv. 26 for 
seeing in such an exaltation one of the special 
works of the Divine Comforter. 

(7.) The gift of tongues, the ecstatic burst of 
praise, is definitely asserted to be a fulfillment of the 
prediction of Joel ii. 28. The twice-repeated burden 
of that prediction is, “I will pour out my Spirit," 
and the effect on those who receive it is that “ they 
shall prophesy.’” We may see therefore in this 
special gift that which is analogous to one element 
at least of the xpopnrela of the O. T.; but the 
element of teaching is, as we have seen, excluded. 
In 1 Cor. xiv. the gift of tongues and xpopnreia 
(in this, the N. T. sense of the word) are placed in 
direct contrast. We are led, therefore, to look for 
that which answers to the Gift of Tongues in the 
other element of prophecy which is included in 
the O. T. use of the word; and this is found in the 
ecstatic praise, the burst of song, which appears 
under that name in the two histories of Saul 
(1 Sam. x. 5-13, xix. 20-24), and in the services 
of the Temple (1 Chr. xxv. 3). 

(8.) The other instances in the Acts offer essen- 
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tiully the same phenomena. By implication in xiv. 
15-19, by express statement in x. 47, xi. 15, 17, 
xix. 6, it belongs to special critical epochs, at which 
fuith is at its highest, and the imposition of the 
Apostles’ hands brought men into the same state, 
imparted to them the same gift, as they had them- 
selves experienced. In this case, too, the exercise 
of the gift is at once connected with and distin- 
guished from “ prophecy ”’ in its N. T. sense. 

VI. The First Epistle to the Corinthians supplies 
fuller data. The spiritual gifts are classified and 
compared, arranged, apparently, according to their 
worth, placed under regulation. This fact is in 
itself significant. Though recognized as coming 
from the one Divine Spirit, they are not therefore 
exempted from the control of man’s reason and 
conscience. The Spirit acts through the calm 
judgment of the Apostle or the Church, not less 
but more authoritatively than in the most rapturous 
and wonderful utterances. The facts which may 
be gathered are briefly these: — 

(1.) The phenomena of the gift of tongues were 
not confined to one church or section of a church. 
If we find them at Jerusalem, Ephesus, Corinth, by 
implication at Thessalonica also (1 Thess. v. 19), 
we may well believe that they were frequently re- 
curring wherever the spirits of men were passing 
through the same stages of experience. 

(2.) The comparison of gifts, in both the lists 
given by St. Paul (1 Cor. xii. 8-10, 28-30), places 
that of tongues, and the interpretation of tongues, 
lowest in the scale. They are not among the 
greater gifts which men are to ‘covet earnestly ”’ 
(1 Cor. xii. 31, xiv. 5). As signs of a life quick- 
ened into expreasion where before it had been dead 
and dumb, the Apostle could wish that ‘they all 
spake with tongues ”’ (1 Cor. xiv. 5), could rejoice 
that he himself ‘spake with tongues more than 
they all’? (1 Cor. xiv. 18). It was good to have 
known the working of a power raising them above 
the common level of their consciousness. ‘They be- 
longed, however, to the childhood of the Christian 
life, not to its maturity (1 Cor. xiv. 20). They 
brought with them the risk of disturbance (tid. 
23). The only safe rule for the Church was not to 
* forbid them ” (ibid. 39), not to “ quench '’ them 
(1 Thess. v. 19), lest in so doing the spiritual life 
‘of which this was the first utterance should be 
crushed and extinguished too, but not in any way 
to covet or excite them. This language, as has 
been stated, leaves it hardly possible to look on the 
gift as that of a linguistic knowledge bestowed for 
the purpose of evangelizing. 

(3.) The main characteristic of the “ tongue ”’ 
(now used, as it were, technically, without the 
epithet “new"’ or “other’’)@ is that it is unin- 
telligible. The man “speaks mysteries,” prays, 
blesses, gives thanks, in the tongue (éy wveduart 
as equivalent to éy yAdcon, 1 Cor. xiv. 15, 16), 
but no one understands him (&xover)s He can 
hardly be said, indeed, to understand himself. The 
wvevua in him is acting without the codperation 
of the vous (1 Cor. xiv. 14). He speaks not to 
men, but to himself and to God (comp. Chrysost. 
Hom. 35, in 1 Cor.). In spite of this, however, 
the gift might and did contribute to the building 
up of a man's own life (1 Cor. xiv. 4). This might 
be the only way in which some natures could be 
roused out of the apathy of a sensual life, or the 


@ The reader will hardly need to be reminded that 
* anknown ” is an interpolation of the A. V. 
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dullness of a formal ritual. The ecstasy of adora- 
tion which seemed to men madness, might be a 
refreshment unspeakable to one who was weary with 
the subtle questionings of the intellect, to whom all 
familiar and intelligible words were fraught with 
recollections of controversial bitterness or the wan- 
derings of doubt (comp. a passage of wonderful 
power as to this use of the gift by Edw. Irving, 
Morning Watch, v. p. 78). 

(4.) The peculiar nature of the gift leads the 
Apostle into what appears, at first, a contradiction. 
‘“ Tongues are for a sign,’’ not to believers, but to 
those who do not believe; yet the effect on unbe- 
lievers is not that of attracting but repelling. A 
meeting in which the gift of tongues was exercised 
without restraint, would seem to a heathen visitor, 
or even to the plain common-sense Christian (the 
iSicorns, the man without a ydpiopua), to be an 
assembly of madmen. The history of the day of 
Pentecost may help us to explain the paradox. 
The tongues are a sign. They witness that the 
daily experience of men is not the limit of their 
spiritual powers. They disturb, startle, awaken, 
are given eis 7d édxwAfrrecOa: (Chrysost. Hom. 
36, in 1 Cor.), but they are not, and cannot be, the 
grounds of conviction and belief (so Const. Apost. 
viii.). They involve of necessity a disturbance of 
the equilibrium between the understanding and the 
feelings. Therefore it is that, for those who believe 
already, prophecy is the greater gift. Five clear 
words spoken from the mind of one man to the 
mind and conscience of another, are better than 
ten thousand of these more startling and wonderful 
phenomena. 

(5.) There remains the question whether theses 
also were ‘“tongues’’ in the sense of being lan- 
guages, of which the speakers had little or no 
previous knowledge, or whether we are to admit 
here, though not in Acts ii., the theories which see 
in them only unusual forms of speech (Bleek), or 
inarticulate cries (Bunsen), or all but inaudible 
whisperings (Wieseler, in Olahausen, i loc.). The 
question is not one for a dogmatic assertion, but 
it is believed that there is a preponderance of evi- 
dence leading us to look on the phenomena of 
Pentecost as representative. It must have been 
from them that the word tongue derived its new 
and special meaning. The companion of St. Paul, 
and St. Paul himself, were likely to use the same 
word in the same sense. In the absence of a dis- 
tinct notice to the contrary, it is probable that the 
gift would manifest itself in the same form at 
Corinth as at Jerusalem. The ‘divers kinds of 
tongues’ (1 Cor. xii. 28), the ‘tongues of men" 
(1 Cor. xiii. 1), point to differences of some kind, 
and it is at least easier to conceive of these as 
differences of language than as belonging to atter- 
ances all equally wild and inarticulate. The posi- 
tion maintained by Lightfoot (Harm. of Gosp. on 
Acts ii.), that the gift of tongues consisted in the 
power of speaking and understanding the true He- 
brew of the O. T., may seem somewhat extrav- 
agant, but there seems ground for believing that 
Hebrew and Aramaic words had over the minds 
of Greek converts at Corinth a power which they 
failed to exercise when translated, and that there 
the utterances of the tongues were probably in 
whole, or in part, in that language. Thus, the 
‘Maranatha’ of 1 Cor. xvi. 22, compared with 
xii. 3, leads to the inference that that word had 
been spoken under a real or counterfeit inspiration. 
It was the Spirit that led men to cry Abba, aa their 
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recognition of the fatherhood of God (Rom. viii. 
15; Gal. iv. 6). If we are to attach any definite 
meaning to the “tongues of angels’’ in 1 Cor. xiii. 
1, it must be by connecting it with the words sur- 
passing human utterance, which St. Paul heard as 
in Paradise (2 Cor. xii. 4), and these again with 
the great Hallelujah hymns of which we read in 
the Apocalypse (Rev. xix. 1-6; Stanley, 4 c.; 
Ewald, Gesch. IJsr. vi. 117). The retention of 
other words like Hosanna and Sabaoth in the wor- 
ship of the Church, of the Greek formula of the 
Kyrie Eleison in that of the nations of the West, 
is an exemplification of the same feeling operat- 
ing in other ways after the special power had 
ceased. 

(6.) Here, also, as in Acts ii., we have to think 
of some peculiar intonation as frequently charac- 
terizing the exercise of the “tongues.” The anal- 
ogies which suggest themselves to St. Paul's mind 
are those of the pipe, the harp, the trumpet (1 Cor. 
xiv. 7,8). Im the case of one “singing in the 
spirit’ (1 Cor. xiv. 15), but not with the under- 
standing also, the strain of ecstatic melody must 
have been all that the listeners could perceive. 
To “sing and make melody ” is specially charac- 
teristic of those who are filled with the Spirit 
(Eph. v. 19). Other forms of utterance less dis- 
tinctly musical, yet not less mighty to stir the 
minds of men, we may trace in the “cry ’’ (Rom. 
viii. 15; Gal. iv. 6) and the “ ineffable groanings ”’ 
(Rom. viii. 26) which are distinctly ascribed to the 
work of the Divine Spirit. To those who know 
the wonderful power of man's voice, as the organ 
of his spirit, the strange, unearthly charm which 
belongs to some of its less normal states, the in- 
fluence even of individual words thus uttered, es- 
pecially of words belonging to a language which is 
not that of our common life (comp. Hilar. Diac. 
Comm. in 1 Cor. xiv.), it will not seem strange 
that, even in the absence of a distinct intellectual 
consciousness, the gift should take its place among 
the means by which a man “built up” his own 
life, and might contribute, if one were present to 
expound his utterances, to ‘‘edify '’ others also. 

(7.) Connected with the “tongues,” there was, 
as the words just used remind us, the correspond- 
ing power of interpretation. It might belong to 
any listener (1 Cor. xiv. 27). It might belong to 
the speaker himself when he returned to the ordi- 
nary level of conscious thought (1 Cor. xiv. 13). 
Its function, according to the view that has been 
here taken, must have been twofold. The inter- 
preter had first to catch the foreign words, Ara- 
maic or others, which had mingled more or less 

largely with what was uttered, and then to find a 
meaning and an order in what seemed at first to 
be without either, to follow the loftiest flights and 
most intricate windings of the enraptured spirit, 
to trace the subtle associations which linked to- 

gether words and thoughts that seemed at first to 

have no point of contact. Under the action of 
one with this insight the wild utterances of the 

‘tongues ’’ might become a treasure-house of deep 

truths. Sometimes, it would appear, not even this 

was possible. The power might be simply that of 
sound. As the pipe or harp, played boldly, the 


@ Neander ( Pflanz.u. Leit. i. 15) refers to the effect 
produced by the preaching of St. Bernard upon hear- 
ers who did not understand one word of the Latin in 
which he preached (Opp. ii. 119, ed. Mabillon) as an 
instance of this. Like phenomena are related of St. 
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hand struck at random over the strings, but with 
no d:ar7roAh, no musical interval, wanted the con- 
dition of distinguishable melody, so the * tongues,’’ 
in their extremest form, passed beyond the limits 
of interpretation. There might be a strange awful- 
ness, or a atrange sweetness as of “the tongues of 
angels,’ but what it meant was known only to 
God (1 Cor. xiv. 7-11). . 

VIL. (1.) Traces of the gift are found, as has 
been said, in the epistles to the Romans, the Gala- 
tians, the Ephesians. From the Pastoral Epistles, 
from those of St. Peter and St. John, they are 
altogether absent, and this is in itself significant. 
The life of the Apostle aud of the Church has 
passed into a calmer, more normal state. Wide 
truths, abiding graces, these are what he himself 
lives in and exhorts others to rest on, rather than 
exceptional yapicuara, however marvelous. The 
‘tongues " are already “ceasing '’ (1 Cor. xiii. 8), 
as a thing belonging to the past. Love, which 
even when “tongues ’’ were mightiest, he had seen 
to be above all gifts, has become more and more, 
all in all, to him. 

(2.) It is probable, however, that the disappear- 
ance of the ‘tongues ’’ was gradual. As it would 
have been impossible to draw the precise line of 
demarcation when the wpogyreia of the Apostolic 
age passed into the 3:3acKxaAia that remained per- 
manently in the Church, so there must have been 
a time when “tongues "’ were still heard, though 
less frequently, and with less striking results. The 
testimony of Ireneus (Adv. Her. vy. 6) that there 
were brethren in his time ‘who had prophetic 
gifts, and spoke through the Spirit in all kinds of 
tongues,” though it does not prove, what it has 
sometimes been alleged to prove, the permanence 
of the gift in the individual, or its use in the work 
of evangelizing (Wordsworth on Acts ii.), must be 
admitted as evidence of the existence of phenomena 
like those which we have met with in the church 
of Corinth. For the most part, however, the part 
which they had filled in the worship of the Church 
was supplied by the “ hymns and spiritual songs "” 
of the succeeding age. In the earliest of these, 
distinct in character from either the Hebrew psalms 
or the later hymns of the Church, marked by a 
strange mixture of mystic names, and half-coherent 
thoughts (such, e. g., as the hyinn with which 
Clement of Alexandria ends his Ma:d3ayeryds, and 
the earliest Sibylline verses), some have seen the 
influence of the ecstatic utterances in which the 
strong feelings of adoration had originally shown 
themselves (Nitzsch, Christl. Lehre, ii. p. 268). 

After this, within the Church we lose nearly all 
traces of them. The mention of them by Euse- 
bius (Comm. in Ps. xlvi.) is vague and uncertain. 
The tone in which Chrysostom speaks of them 
(Comm. in 1 Cor. xiv.) is that of one who feels 
the whole subject to be obscure, because there are 
no phenomena within his own experience at all 
answering to it. The whole tendency of the Church 
was to maintain reverence and order, and to repress 
all approaches to the ecstatic state. Those who 
yielded to it took refuge, as in the case of Tertul- 
lian (infra), in sets outside the Church. Symp- 
toms of what was then looked on as an evil, showed 


Antony of Padua and St. Vincent Ferrer (Acta Sanc- 
torum, June 24 and April 5), of which this is prob- 
ably the explanation. (Comp, also Wolf, Cura Phi 
olog. in N. J. Acts ii.) 
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themselves in the 4th century at Constantinople — 
wild, inarticulate cries, words passionate but of 
little meaning, almost convulsive gestures — and 
were met by Chrysostom with the sternest possi- 
ble reproof (Hum. tn Js. vi. 2, ed. Migne, vi. 
100). 

VIII. (1.) A wider question of deep interest 
presents itself. Can we find in the religious his- 
tory of mankind any facts analogous to the man- 
ifestation of the ‘tongues? ’’ Recognizing, as we 
do, the great gap which separates the work of the 
Spirit on the day of Pentecost from all others, 
both in its origin and its fruits, there is, it is be- 
lieved, no reason for rejecting the thought that 
there might be like phenomena standiug to it in 
the relation of foreshadowings, approximations, 
counterfeits. Other yaployara of the Spirit, wis- 
dom, prophecy, helps, governments, had or have 
analoyies, in special states of men’s spiritual life, 
at other times and under other conditions, and so 
may these. The three characteristic phenomena 
are, as has been seen, (1) an ecstatic state of par- 
tial or entire unconsciousness, the human will 
being, as it were, swayed by a power above itself; 
(2) the utterance of words fn tones startling and 
impressive, but often conveying no distinct mean- 
ing; (3) the use of languages which the speaker at 
other times was unable to converse in. 

(2.) The history of the O. T. presents us with 
some instances in which the gift of prophecy has 
accompaniments of this nature. The word in- 
cludes something more than the utterance of a 
distinct messave of God. Saul and his messengers 
come under the power of the Spirit, and he lies on 
the ground all night, stripped of his kingly armor, 
and joining in the wild chant of the company of 
prophets, or pouring out his own utterances to the 
sound of their music (1 Sam. xix. 24; comp. Stan- 
ley, é. c.). 

(3.) We cannot exclude the false prophets and 
diviners of Israel from the range of our inquiry. 
As they, in their work, dress, pretensions, were 
counterfeits of those who truly bore the name, so 
we may venture to trace in other things that which 
resembled, more or less closely, what had accom- 
panied the exercise of the Divine gift. And here 
we have distinct records of strange, mysterious in- 
tonations. ‘The ventriloquist wizards (of éyyac- 
rpluvot, of éx tis KotAlas dwvovow) “ peep 4 
and mutter’’ (Is. viii. 19). The ‘ voice of one 
who has a familiar spirit,’’ comes low out of the 
ground (Is. xxix. 4). The false prophets simulate 
with their tongues (éeBdAAovras xpognrelas 
yAdoons, LXX.) the low voice with which the 
true prophets announced that the Lord had spoken 


(Jer. xxiii. 31; comp. Gesen. Thes. s. v. ON). 


(4.) The quotation by St. Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 21) 
from Js. xxviii. 11 (“ With men of other tongues 
(ey érepoyAwaoots) and other lips will [ speak 
unto this people ’’), has a significance of which we 
ought not to Jose sight. The common interpreta- 
tion sees in that passage only a declaration that 
those who had refused to listen to the prophets 
should be tanyht a sharp lesson by the lips of alien 


a Perp. The word, omitted in ita place, deserves a 
feparate notice. It is used in the A. V. of Is. vifl. 19, 


x. 14, as the equivalent of FYEEY, to chirp” or 
“ory.” The Tatin pipio, from which it comes, is, 


like the Hebrew, onomatopoctic, ang is used to express 
the wailing cry of young chickens or infant children. 
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conquerors. Ewald (Prophet. in loc.), dissatisfied 
with this, sees in the new teaching the voice of 
thunder striking terror into men’s minds. St. 
Paul, with the phenomena of the “ tongues ’”’ pres- 
ent to his mind, saw in them the fulfillment of the 
prophet's words. Those who turned aside from 
the true prophetic message should be left to the 
darker, ‘‘stammering,’’ more mysterious utterances, 
which were in the older, what the ‘‘ tongues "’ were 
in the later Ecclesia. A remarkable parallel to 
the text thus interpreted is found in Hos. ix. 7. 
There also the people are threatened with the with- 
drawal of the true prophetic insight, and in its 
stead there is to be the wild delirium, the ecstatic 
madness of the counterfeit (comp. especially the 
LXX., 6 xpophrns 5 xapeornxas, bvOpwros 5 
wveupaTopdpos). 

(5.) The history of heathen oracles presents, it 
need hardly be said, examples of the orgiastic state, 
the condition of the ydyris as distinct from the 
xpophrns, in which the wisest of Greek thinkers 
recognized the lower type of inspiration (Plato, 
Timaus, 72 B; Bleek, iL c.). The Pythoness and 
the Siby] are as if possessed by a power which they 
cannot resist. They labor under the afilatus of 
the god. The wild, unearthly sounds (‘nec mor- 
tale sonans’’), often hardly coherent, burst from 
their lips. It remains for interpreters to collect the 
scattered utterances, and to give them shape and 
meaning (Virg. dn. vi. 45, 98 ff.). 

(6.) More distinct parallels are found in the ac- 
counts of the wilder, more excited sects which have, 
from time to time, appeared in the history of Chris- 
tendom, Tertullian (de Anim. c. 9), as a Montanist, 
claims the “ revelationum charismata”’ as given to 
a sister of that sect. They came to her “ inter 
dominica solemnia;’’ she was, “per ecstasin, in 
spiritu,”’ conversing with angels, and with the 
Lord hiniself, seeing and hearing mysteries (* sacra- 
menta ’’), reading the hearts of men, prescribing 
remedies for those who needed them. The move- 
ment of the Mendicant orders of the 13th century, 
the prophesyings of the 16th in England, the early 
history of the disciples of George Fox, that of the 
Jansenists in France, the revivals under Wesley and 
Whitefield, those of a later date in Sweden, Amer- 
ica, and Ireland have, in like manner, been fruitful 
in ecstatic phenomena more or less closely resem- 
bling those which we are now considering. 

(7.) The history of the French prophets at the 
commencement of the 18th century presents some 
facta of special interest. The terrible sufferings 
caused by the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
were pressing with intolerable severity on the Hu- 
guenots of the Cevennes. The persecuted flocks met 
together with every feeling of faith and hope strung 
to its highest pitch. The accustomed order of 
worship was broken, and laboring men, children, 
and feinale servants, spoke with rapturous eloquence 
as the messengers of God. Beginning in 1686, then 
crushed for a time, bursting forth with fresh vie- 
lence in 1700, it soon became a matter of almost 
European celebrity. Refugees arrived in Londen 
in 1706, claiming the character of prophets (Lacy, 
Cry from the Desert; N. Peyrat, Pastors ia the 





In this sense it is used in the first of these passages 
for the low cry of the false soothsayers, in the second 
for that of birds whom the hand of the spoiler snatches 
from their nests. In Is. xxxviii. 14, where the same 
word is used in the Hebrew, the A. V. gives, “ Likes 
crane or a swallow, so did I chatter.” 
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Wilderness). An Englishman, John Lacy, became 
first a convert and then a leader. ‘The convulsive 
ecstatic utterances of the sect drew down the ridicule 
of Shaftesbury (On Enthusiasm). Calamy thought 
it necessary to enter the lists against their preten- 
sions (Caveat against the New Prophets). They 
gained a distinguished proselyte in Sir R. Bulkley, 
a pupil of Bishop Fell'sa, with no inconsiderable 
learning, who occupied in their proceedings a position 
which reminds us of that of Henry Drummond 
among the followers of Irving (Bulkley’s De/ense 
of the Prophets). Here also there was a strong 
contagious excitement. Nicholson, the Baxter of 
the sect, published a confession that he had found 
himself unable to resist it (Falsehood of the New 
Prophets), though he afterwards came to look upon 
his companions as “enthusiastick impostors.’’ What 
is specially noticeable is, that the yift of tongues 
was claimed by them. Sir R. Bulkley declares 
that he had heard Lacy repeat long sentences in 
Latin, and another speak Hebrew, though, when not 
in the Spirit, they were quite incapable of it (ar- 
sative, p. 92). The characteristic thought of all 
the revelations was, that they were the true chil- 
dren of God. Almost every oracle began with 
«© My child! ” as its characteristic word (leyrat, i. 
235-313). It is remarkable that a strange Revi- 
valist movement was spreading, nearly at the same 
time, through Silesia, the chief feature of which was 
that boys and girls of tender age were almost the 
only subjects of it, and that they too spoke and 
prayed with a wonderful power (Lacy, Kelaton, 
etc., p. 31; Bulkley, Warratize, p. 46). 

(8.) The so-called Unknown Tongues, which 
manifested themselves first in the west of Scotland, 
and afterwards in the Caledonian Church in Kegent 
Square, present a more striking phenomenon, and 
the data for judging of its nature are more copious. 
Here, more than in most other cases, there were 
the conditions of long, eager expectation, fixed 
brooding over one central thought, the mind strained 
to a preternatural tension. Suddenly, now from 
one, now from another, chiefly from women, devout 
but illiterate, mysterious sounds were heard. 
Voices, which at other times were harsh and un- 
pleasing, became, when “singing in the Spirit,” 
perfectly harmonious? (Cardale, Narrative, in 
Morning Watch, ii. 871, 872). Those who spoke, 
men of known devotion and acuteness, bore witness 
to their inability to control themselves (Baxter, 
Narrative, pp. 5, 9, 12), to their being led, they 
knew not how, to speak in a “ triumphant chant” 
(und. pp. 46, 81). The man over whom they 
exercised so strange a power, has left on record his 
testimony, that to him they seemed to embody a 
more than earthly music, leading to the belief that 
the “ tongues '’ of the Apostolic age had been as the 
archetypal melody of which all the Church's chants 
and hymns were but faint, poor echoes (Oliphant's 
Life of Irving, ii. 208). To those who were 
without, on the other hand, they seemed but an 
unintelligible gibberish, the yells and groans of 
madmen (Newspapers of 1831, passim). Some- 
times it was asserted that fragments of known 
languages, Spanish, Italian, Greek, Hebrew, were 
mingled together in the utterances of those who 
spoke in the power (Baxter, Narrative, pp. 133, 134). 
Sometimes it was but a jargon of mere sounds 





a Comp. the independent testimony of Archdeacon 
Stopford. He had listened to the unknown tongue,” 


9nd had found it 9 sound such as I never heard he- 
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(ibid.). The speaker was commonly unable to in- 
terpret what he uttered. Sometimes the ottice was 
undertaken by another. A clear and interesting 
summary of the history of the whole movement is 
given in Mrs. Oliphant’s Life of /rving, vol. ii. 
‘Those who wish to trace it through all its stayes 
must be referred to the seven volumes of the 
Morning Watch, and especially to Irving's series 
of papers on the Gifts of the Spirit, in vols. iii., 
iv., and v. Whatever other explanation may be 
given of the facts, there exists no ground for im- 
puting a deliberate imposture to any of the persons 
who were most conspicuous in the movement. 

(9.) In certain exceptional states of mind and 
body the powers of memory are known to receive a 
wonderful and abnormal strength. In the delirium 
of fever, in the ecstasy of a trance, men speak in 
their old age languages which they have never heard 
or spoken since their earliest youth. ‘The accent of 
their common speech is altered. Women, ignorant 
and untaught, repeat long sentences in (sreek, Latin, 
Hebrew, which they had once heard, without in 
any degree, understanding or intending to renember 
them. In all such cases the marvelous power is 
the accompaniment of disease, and passes away 
when the patient returns to his usual state, to the 
healthy equilibrium and interdependence of the life of 
sensation and of thought (Abercrombie, /ntellectual 
Powers, pp. 140-143; Winslow, Obscure Diseases 
of the Brain, pp. 337, 360, 374; Watson, 
Principles and Practice of Physic, i. 128). The 
medieval belief that this power of spenking in 
tongues belonged to those who were possessed by 
evil spirits rests, obviously, upon like psychological 
phenomena (Peter Martyr, Loct Communes, i. c. 10; 
Bayle, Dictionn. s. v. ‘ Grandier ’’). 

IX. These phenomena have been brought to- 
gether in order that we may see how far they re- 
semble, how far they differ from, those which we 
have seen reason to believe constituted the outward 
signs of the Gift of Tongues. It need not startle or 
“ ottend ’’ us if we find the likeness between the true 
and the counterfeit greater, at first sight, than we 
expected. So it was at the churches of Corinth and 
of Asia. There also the two existed in the closest 
approximation; and it was to no outward sign, to no 
speaking with languages, or prediction of the future, 
that St. Paul and St. John pointed as the crucial 
test by which men were to distinguish between 
them, but to the confession on the one side, the 
denial on the other, that Jesus was the Lord 
(1 Cor. xii. 3; 1 John iv. 2, 3). What may be 
legitimately inferred from such facts is the existence, 
in the mysterious constitution of man's nature, of | 
powers which are, for the most part, latent, but 
which, under given conditions, may be roused into 
activity. Memory, imagination, speech, may all be 
intensified, transtigured, as it were, with a new 
glory, acting independently of any conscious or 
deliberate volition. ‘The exciting causes may be 
disease, or the fixed concentration of the senses or ~ 
of thought on one object, or the power of sympathy 
with those who have already passed into the 
abnormal state. The life thus produced is at the 
furthest pole from the common life of sensation, 
habit, forethought. -It sees what others do not see, 
hears what they do not hear. If there be a spiritual 
power acting upon man, we might expect this phase 
fore, unearthly and unaccountable.” He recognized 
precisely the same sounds in the Irish Revivals of 19 
(Work and Counter-work, p. 11). 
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of the life of the human soul to manifest its opera-| judgment in all things, in the excellent gift of 
tions most clearly. Precisely because we believe | Charity. E. H. P. 


in the reality of the Divine work on the day of} TOPARCHY (Towapxta). A term applied in 
Pentecost, we may conceive of it as using this state| one passage of the Septuagint (1 Macc. xi. 28) to 
as its instrument, not as introducing phenomena, | indicate three districts to which elsewhere (x. 30, 
in all respects without parallel, but as carrying to| yi, 34) the name vouds is given. In all these 
its highest point, what, if good, had been a fore-| passaves the English Version employs the term 
shadowing of it, presenting the reality of what, if | « governments.’ The three “toparchies’ in ques- 
evil, had been the mimicry and counterfeit of good.| tion were Apherema (A pena), Riper and 
And whatever resemblances there may be, the points! Ramath. They had been Ape) 2 

of difference are yet greater. The phenomena! perms and Cialilee respectively, some time nec 
which have been described are, with hardly an ex-| the war between Demetrius Soter and Alexander 
ception, morbid; the precursors or the consequences | Bala. Each of the two belligerents endeavored to 
of clearly recognizable disease. The Gift of Tongues | win over Jonathan, the Jewish High-Priest, to their 
was bestowed on men in full vigor and activity, | side, by allowing him, among other privileges, the 
preceded by no frenzy, followed by no exhaustion. | sovereign power over these districts without any 
The Apostles went on with their daily work of | nayment of land-tax. The situation of Lydda is 
teaching and organizing the Church. The form | doubtful; for the toparchy Lydda, of which Pliny 
which the new power assumed was determined | sneaks (v. 14), is situated not in Perma, but on the 
partly, it may be, by deep-lying conditions of man’s} western side of the Jordan. Apherema is con- 
mental and spiritual being, within which, as self-| sidered by Grotius to denote the region shout 
imposed limita, the Spirit poured from on high was Bethel, captured by Abijah from Jeroboam (2 Chr. 
pleased to work, partly by the character of the| yiii, 19). Ramath is probably the famous strong- 
people for whom this special manifestation was| hold, the desire of obtaining which led to the un- 


given as a eign. New powers of knowledge, | fortunate expedition of the allied sovereigns, Ahab 
memory, utterance, for which education and habit! ang Jehoshaphat (1 K. xxii.). 


could not at all account, served to waken men to} ‘The «toparchies’”’ seem to have been of the 
the sense of a power which they could not measure, | nature of agaliks, and the passages in which the 
a Kingdom of God into which they were called to] yworg rowdpyns occurs, all harmonize with the 
enter. Lastly, let us remember the old rule bolds| view of that functionary as the aga, whose duty 
good, “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” Other | yould be to collect the taxes and administer justice 
phenomena, presenting approximate resemblances, | in all cases affecting the revenue, and who, for the 
have ended in a sick man’s dreams, in a fevered purpose of enforcing payment, would have the com- 
frenzy, in the narrowness of a sect. They grew| mand of a small military force. He would thus be 
out of a passionate brooding over a single thought, | the lowest in the hierarchy of a despotic administra- 
often over a single word; 4 and the end has shown | tion to whom troops would be entrusted; and hence 
that it was not well to seek to turn back God’s/ the taunt in 2 K. xviii. 24, and Is. xxxvi. 9: sos 
order and to revive the long-buried past. The dwogrpéyers 1d xpéowxow romdpyou éyds, Tar 
gift of the day of Pentecost was the starting-point | 34),u» roo xuplov pou Tay éAaxlorey: “How 
of the long history of the Church of Christ, the] wilt thou resist a single toparch, one of the very 
witness, in its very form, of a universal family jeast of my lord’s slaves?" But the essential charac- 
gathered out of all nations. — ter of the toparch is that of a fiscal officer, and his 

But it was the starting-point only. The new-| military character is altogether subordinate to his 
ness of the truth then presented to the world, the | civil, Hence the word is employed in Gen. xli. 34, 
power of the first experience of a higher life, the| for {he « officers over the land,” who were instructed 
longing expectation in men’s minds of the Divine| to puy up the fifth part of the produce of the soil 
kingdom, may have made this special manifestation, during the seven years of abundance. In Dan. iii. 
at the time, at once inevitable and fitting. It) 3 ‘Theodotion uses the word in a much more exten- 
belonged, however, to a critical epoch, not to the| cive sense, making it equivalent to “ eatraps.’”’ and 
continuous life of the Church. It implied a dis-| the Eng. Version renders the original by “ princes;" 
turbance of the equilibrium of man’s normal state. | put the original word here is not the same as in Dan. 
The high-wrought ecstasy could not continue, might | jij, 2, 97, and vi. 7, in every one of which cases s 


be glorious and blessed for him who had it, a sig, | subordinate functionary is contemplated. 
as has been said, for those who had it not; but it J. W. B. 


was not the instrument for building up the chureh. 
That was the work of another gift, the prophecy}! TOPAZ (TTTHB, pitddh: rowd(toy: topazius). 
The topaz of the ancient Greeks and Romans is 


which came from God, yet was addressed from the 
mind and heart of one man to the minds and hearts} generally allowed to be our chrysolite, while their 
chrysolite is our topaz. [CHKYSOLITE.] Beller 


of his brethren. When the overflowing fullness of 
mann, however, (Die Urim und Thummim, p. 39), 


life had passed away, when “ tongues”? had “ ceased,”’ 
and prophecy itself, in its irresistible power, had| contends that the topaz and the chrysolite of the 
‘‘ failed,” they left behind them the lesson they | ancients are identical with the stones denoted by 
were meant to teach. They had borne their wit-| these terms at the present day. The account which 
ness, and had done their work. They had taught} Pliny (H. N. xxxvii. 8) gives of the topazes eri- 
men to believe in one Divine Spirit, the giver of all | dently leads to the conclusion that that stone is our 
good gifts, * dividing to every man severally as He | chrysolite; “ the topazos,” he says, “is still held in 
will; ’ to recognize his inspiration, not only in the | high estimation for its green tints.” According to 

the authority of Juba, cited by Pliny, the topaz is 


marvel of the * tongues,”’ or in the burning words 
of prophets, but in all good thoughts, in the right | derived from an island in the Red Sea called 





















































@ It can hardly be doubted that the interpolated 


starting-point-of the peculiarly unintelligible character 
word “ unknown,” in the A. Y. of 1 Cor. xiv., was the 


of most of the Irvingite utterances. 
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“ Topazos; '’ it is said that this island, where these 
precious stones were procured, was surrounded by 
fozs, and was, in consequence, often sought for by 
navigators, and that hence it received its name, the 
term ‘“‘topazin”’ signifying, in the Troglodyte 
tongue, “to seek” (?). The pitdéh, which, as 
has already been stated, probably denotes the mod- 
ern chrysolife, was the secoud stone in the first 
row of the high-priest’s breast-plate (Ex. xxviii. 17, 
xxxix. 10); it was one of the jewels that adorned 
the apparel of the king of Tyre (Ez. xxviii. 13); it 
was the bright stone that garnished the ninth 
foundation of the heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. xxi. 
20); in Job xxviii. 19, where wisdom is contrasted 
with precious articles, it is said that ‘the pet- 
dak of Ethiopia shall not equal it.’’ Chrysolite, 
which is also known by the name of olivine and 
peridot, is a silicate of magnesia and iron; it is so 
soft as to lose its polish unless worm with care 
(Mineralugy and Crystallography, by Mitchell and 
Tennant, p. 512). The identity of the rowd(ioy 


with the TT°T(98 of the Heb. Bible is sufficiently 
established by the combined authorities of the 
LXX., the Vulg., and Josephus, while that of the 
vord(iow with our chrysolite is, it appears to us, 
proved beyond a doubt by those writers who have 
paid most attention to this question. See Braun, 
De Vest. Sac. Heb. p. 641, ed. 1680. W. iH. 


TOPHEL (UPA [lime]: Topda: Thophel). 
A place mentioned Deut. i. 1, which has been prob- 
ably identified with Tu/ileh on a wady of the same 
pame running north of Bozra towards the N. W. 
into the Ghor and S. E. corner of the Dead Sea 
(Robinson, ii. 570). This latter is a most fertile 
region, having many springs and rivulets flowing 
into the Ghor, and large plantations of fruit-trees, 
whence figs are exported. The bird katéa, a kind 
of partridge, is found there in great numbers, and 
the steinbock pastures in herds of forty or fifty 
together (Burckhardt, Holy Land, 405, 406). 

H. H 


TO’PHETH, and once TO’PHET (MDM 
[perh. abomination, a place uabhorred, Dietr.]). 
Generally with the article (2 K. xxiii. 10; Jer. vii. 
31, 32, xix. 6, 13, 14). Three times without it 
(Jer. vii. 32, xix. 11, 12). Once not only without 
it, but with an affix, MWUDI), Tophieh (Is. xxx. 
33). In Greek, [Rom. and Vat. 2 K. and Jer. 
vii.] Tapéé, (Comp. in Jer. xix. 11] Twoé6, and 
(Alex. in 2 K.] @og6d (Steph. Lex. Voc. Pere- 
grin.; Biel, Thes.); [for the LXX. in Is. xxx. 33 
and Jer. xix. see below.} In the Vulgate, [ Tophe?,] 
Topheth. In Jerome, Tophet. It is not mentioned 
by Josephus. 

It lay somewhere east or southeast of Jerusalem, 
for Jeremiah went out by the Sun Gate, or East 
Gate, to go to it (Jer. xix. 2). It was in “the 
Valley of the Son of Hinnom ”’ (vii. 31), which is 
‘by the entry of the east gate” (xix. 2). Thus it 
was not identical with Hinnom, as some have writ- 
ten, except in the sense in which Paradise is iden- 
tieal with Eden, the one being part of the other. It 
was %¢ Hinpom, and was perhaps one of its chief 
groves or gardens. It seems also to have been part 
of the king*s gardens, and watered by Siloam, per- 
baps a little to the south of the present Birket el- 





@ Of the Titeral Tophet it is said, “ They shall bury 
in Tophet, sd there bs no piace” (Jer. vii. 82). Of the 
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Hamra. The name Tophet occurs only in the Old 
Testament (2 K. xxiii. 10; Is. xxx. 33; Jer. vii. 
31, 32, xix. 6, 11, 12, 13, 14). The New does not 
refer to it, nor the Apocrypha. Jerome is the first 
who notices it; but we can see that by his time the 
name had disappeared, for he discusses it very much 
as @ modern commentator would do, only mention- 
ing a green and fruitful spot in Hinnom, watered 
by Siloam, where he assumes it was: “ Delubrum 
Baal, nemus ac lucus, Siloe fontibus irrigatus " (Js 
Jer. vii.). If this be the case, we must conclude 
that the valley or gorge south of Jerusalem, which 
usually goes by the name of Hinnom, is not the Ge- 
Ben-Hinnom of the Bible. Indeed, until compara- 
tively modern times, that southern ravine was never 
so named. Hinnom by old writers, western and 
eastern, is always placed east of the city, and cor- 
responds to what we call the “ Mouth of the Ty- 
ropeon,”’ along the southern bed and banks of the 
Kedron (Jerome, De Locis Heli. and Comm. in 
Matt. x. 28; Ibn Batutah, Travels ; Jalal Addin's 
History of the Temple; Felix Fabri), and was 
reckoned to be somewhere between the Potter's 
Field and the Fuller’s Pool. 

Tophet has been variously translated. Jerome 
says lauiudo; others garden; others drum ; others 
place of burning or burying; others abomination 
(Jerome, Noldius, Gesenius, Bochart, Simonis, 
Onom.). The most natural seems that suggested 
by the oecurrence of the word in two consecutive 
verses, in the one of which it is a tabret, and in the 
other Tophet (Is. xxx. 32, 33). The Hebrew words 
are nearly identical; and Tophet was probably the 
king's ‘“music-grove’’ or garden, denoting origi- 
nally nothing evil or hateful. Certainly there is 
no proof that it took its name from the drums 
beaten to drown the cries of the burning victims 
that passed through the fire to Moloch. As Chin- 
neroth is the Aarp-sea, so Tophet is the tabret-grore 
or valley. This might be at first part of the royal 
garden, a spot of special beauty, with a royal villa 
in the midst, like the Pasha’s palace at Shibra, 
near Cairo. Afterwards it was defiled by idols, 
and polluted by the sacrifices of Baal and the fires 
of Moloch. Then it became the place of abomina- 
tion, the very gate or pit of hell. The pious kings 
defiled it, and threw down its altars and high 
places, pouring into it all the filth of the city, till 
it became the “abhorrence ’ of Jerusalem; for to 
it primarily, though not exhaustively, the prophet 
refers: — 


They shall go forth and gaze 

On the carcases of the transgressors against me: 

For their worm shall not die, 

And their fire shall not be quenched, 

And they shall be an abhorrence to all fiesh. 
(Is. lxvi. 24.) 


In Kings and Jeremiah the name is “the To- 
phet,” but in Isaiah (xxx. 33) it is Tophteh; yet 
the places are probably the same so far, only in 
Isaiah's time the grove might be changing its name 
somewhat, and with that change taking on the 
symbolic meaning which it manifestly possesses in 
the prophet’s prediction : — 

Set in order in days past has been Tophteh ; 
Surely for the king it has been made ready. 

He hath deepened, he hath widened it; 4 

The pile thereof, fire and wood, he hath multiplied. 





symbolical Tophet it is said above, ‘‘ He hath deepened 
and widened it.” 
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The breath of Jehovah, like a stream of brimstone, 
Doth set it on fire. 


It is to be noticed that the LXX. translate the 
above passage in a peculiar way: wpd juepav 
dwra:tnOhop, “thou shalt be required from of 
old,’’ or perhaps ‘before thy time; ’’ but Jerome 
translates the LXX. as if their word had been 
étaxardw (or 40eréw, a8 Procopius reads it), and 
not dwa:réw, “tu ante dies decipieris,” adding 
this comment: ‘ Dicitur ad illum quod ab initio 
seipse deceperit, regnum suum arbitrans sempiter- 
num, cum preparata sint Gehenna et eterna sup- 
plicia.” In that case the Alexandrian translators 


perhaps took T1[F for the second person sin- 


gular masculine of the future Piel of FTIR, to 
persuade or deceive. It may be noticed that 
Michaelis renders it thus: ‘‘ Tophet ejus, q. d. 

ejus.”” In Jer. xix. 6,13, the LXX. trans- 
late Tophet by diderwors, 8iaxlerwy, which is not 
easily explained, except on the supposition of a 
marginal gloss having crept into the text instead 
of the proper name (see Jerome; and also Spohn 
on the Greek version of Jer. Pref. p. 18, and Notes 
on chaps. xix., xiii.). 

In Jer. (vii. 32, xix. 6) there is an intimation 
that both Tophet and Gehinnom were to lose their 
names, and to be called “the valley of slaughter ” 
(FIAT S12, Ge-ha-Harégah 2). Without ven- 
turing on the conjecture that the modern Deraj 
can be a relic of Hdrégdh, we may yet say that 
this lower part of the Kedron is “the valley of 
slaughter,’ whether it ever actually bore this name 
or not. It was not here, as some have thought, 
that the Assyrian was slain by the sword of the 
destroying angel. That slaughter seems to have 
taken place to the west of the city, probably on the 
spot afterwards called from the event, “the valley 
of the dead bodies ’’ (Jer. xxxi. 40). The slaughter 
from which Tophet was to get its new name was 
not till afterwards. In all succeeding ages, blood 
has flowed there in streams; corpses, buried and 
unburied, have filled up the hollows; and it may 
be that underneath the modern gardens and ter- 
races there lie not only the débris of the city, but 
the bones and dust of millions, — Romans, Persians, 


TOU 


of scandal,” the “ offensive mountain,” and speaks 
of Solomon making his grove in 
The pleasant valley of Hinnom, Tophet thence 
And black Gehenna called, the type of hell.” 
Many of the old travellers (see Felix Fabri, vol. i. 
p. 391) refer to Tophet, or Toph as they call it, but 
they give no information as to the locality. Every 
vestige of Tophet — name and grove — is gone, and 
we can only guess at the spot; yet the references 
of Scripture and the present features of the locality 
enable us to make the guess with the same tolerable 
nearness as we do in the case of Gethsemane or 
Scopus. H. B. 
*TORCH. (Lamp; LANTERN; STEEL] 
TORMAH (MDA [ fraud, deceit}: ey 
xpupy; Alex. uera Swpwy: clam) occurs only in 
e margin of Judg. ix. 31, as the alternative ren- 
dering of the Hebrew word which in the text is 
given as ‘‘privily.”. By a few commentators it has 
been conjectured that the word was originally the 
same with ARUMAH in ver. 41, — one or the other 
having been corrupted by the copyists. This ap- 
pears to have been first started by Kimchi. It is 
adopted by Junius and Tremellius; but there is 
little to be said either for or against it, and it will 
probably always remain a mere conjecture. G. 
TORTOISE (AB, tsdd: 6 xpoxdderos 5 xep- 
gatos: crocodilus). The tséb occurs only in Lev. xi. 
29, as the name of some unclean animal. Sochart 
(Mteroz. ii. 463) with much reason refers the Heb. 


gS - 
term to the kindred Arabic dhab (_»»d), a “large 
kind of lizard,” which, from the description of it 
as given by Damir, appears to be the Psan:mo- 
saurus Scincus, or Monior terrestris of Cuvier (B. 


—s 


Jews, Greeks, Crusaders, Moslems. What future |W . 
days and events may bring is not for us to aay. | 39 


Perhaps the prophet’s words are not yet exhausted. > | 
Strange contrast between Tophet’s first and last! | % 


Once the choice grove of Jerusalem’s choicest val- 


ley; then the place of defilement and death and |* 


fire; then the “valley of slaughter”! Once the 
royal music-grove, where Solomon's singers, with 
voice and instrument, regaled the king, the cuurt, 
and the city; then the temple of Baal, the high 
place of Moloch, resounding with the cries of burn- 
ing infants; then (in symbol) the place where is 
the wailing and gnashing of teeth. Once prepared 
for Israel’s king, as one of his choicest villas; then 
degraded and defiled, till it becomes the place pre- 
pared for ‘the King ’’ at the sound of whose fall 
the nations are to shake (Ez. xxxi. 16); and as 
Paradise and Eden passed into Babylon, so Tophet 
and Ben Hinnom pass into Gehenna and the lake 
of fire. These scenes seem to have taken hold of 
Milton’s mind; for three times over, within fift 
lines, he refers to “the opprobrious hill,” the “ hill 


@ Can the Evoge of Josephus (Ant. ix. 10, § 4) have 
any connection with the Hdrégah of Jeremiah ? 





Psammosaurus Scincus. 


This lizard is the tearan el-hard of the 
Arabs, i. ¢. the land-waran, in eontradistinction to 
the waran el-bahr, i. e. the water-lizard (Jfonstor 


A. if. 26). 


Niloticus). It is common enough in the deserts of 
Palestine and N. Africa. It is no doubt the xpoxé- 
Serdos xepoaios of Herodotus (iv. 192). See also 
Dioscorides (ii. 71), who mentions it, or perhaps 
the Scincus officinalis, under the name of oxfyxos. 


Y | Gesenius derives the Heb. word from 223, “to 


move slowly."’ W. H. 


TOU (DF: Gad; Alex. @wov: Thai). Tor, 
king of Hamath (1 Chr. xviii. 9, 10). . -. j 


TOW 


* TOW. [Lrven; Fiax.] 


TOWER.* For towers as parts of city-walls, 
or as strongholds of refuge for villages, see FENCED 
Cittes, JERUSALEM, ii. 1315-1322, and HANA- 
NEEL. Watch-towers or fortified posts in frontier 
or exposed situations are mentioned in Scripture, 
as the tower of EDAR, etc. (Gen. xxxv. 21; Mic. 
iv. 8; Is. xxi. 5, 8, 11; Hab. ii. 1; Jer. vi. 27; 
Cant. vii. 4); the tower of Lebanon, perhaps one 
of David's ‘ garrisons,” nétsib (2 Sam. viii. 6 ; 
Raumer, Pal. p. 29). Such towers or outposts for 
the defense of wells, and the protection of flocks 
and of commerce, were built by Uzziah in the 
pasture-grounds (dfidbar) [DESERT], and by his 
son Jotham in the forests (Choreshim) of Judah 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 10, xxvii. 4). Remains of such forti- 
fications may still be seen, which, though not 
perhaps themselves of remote antiquity, yet very 
probably have succeeded to more ancient structures 
built in the same places for like purposes (Robinson, 
ii. 81, 85, 180; Roberts, Sketches, pl. 93). Besides 
these military structures, we read in Scripture of 
towers built in vineyards ag an almost necessary 
appendage to them (Is. y. 2;. Matt. xxi. 33; Mark 
xii. 1). Such towers are still in use in Palestine 
in vineyards, especially near Hebron, and are used 
as lodges for the keepers of the vineyards.o During 
the vintage they are filled with the persons em- 
‘ployed in the work of gathering the grapes (Robin- 
son, i. 213, ii. 81; Martineau, Lust. Life, p. 434; 
De Saulcy, Trav. i. 546). H. W. P. 


* TOWER OF BABEL. [Toncaues, Con- 
FUSION OF.] 


TOWN-CLERK (ypauuareds: scriba). The 
title ascribed in our Version to the magistrate at 
Ephesus who appeased the mob in the theatre at 
the time of the tumult excited by Demetrius and 
his fellow-craftsmen (Acts xix. 35). The other 
primary English versions translate in the same 
way, except those from the Vulyate (Wycliffe, the 
Rhemish), which render « scribe.” A digest of 
Boeckh's views, in his Staatshaushultung, respecting 
the functions of this officer at Athens (there were 
three grades of the order there), will be found in 
: Dict. of Ant. p. 459 ff. The ypaupareds or & town- 
clerk * at Ephesus was no doubt a more important 
person in that city than any of the public officers 
designated by that term in (ireece (see Greswell’s 
Dissertations, iv. 152). The title is preserved on 
various ancient coins (Wetstein, Nov. Test. ii. 586; 
Akermann's Numismatic Illustrations, p. 53), 
which illustrate fully the rank and dignity of the 
office. It would appear that what may have been 
the original service of this class of men, namely, 
to record the laws and decrees of the state, and to 
read them in public, embraced at length, especially 





21. JIB, PTZ, and FVD: erargis: from 


17713, * search,” explore,” a searcher or watcher ; 
and hence the notion of a watch-tower. In Is. xxxii. 
14, the tower of Ophel is probably meant (Neh. ili. 26; 
Ges. 198). 

2 ‘D777, ana Sha or SaT I: wvpyor: tur- 


ris; from On, ‘become great’? (Ges. 265), used 


sometimes a8 a proper name. [MiapoL.} 
3. “VV3S%): xérpa: munitio; only once * tower,” 
Hab. li. 1. 
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under the ascendency of the Romans in Asia Minor, 
a much wider sphere of duty, so as to make them, 
in some instances, in effect the heads or chiefs of 
the municipal government (Winer, Reale. i. 649). 
They were authorized to preside over the popular 
assemblies and submit votes to them, and are men- 
tioned on marbles as acting in that capacity. In 
cases where they were associated with a superior 
magistrate, they succeeded to his place and dis- 
charged his functions when the latter was absent 
or had died. ‘On the subjugation of Asia by the 
Romans," says Baumstark (Pauly’s Encyclujxidie, 
iii. 949), * ypauuareis were appointed there in the 
character of governors of single cities and districts, 
who even placed their names on the coins of their 
cities, caused the year to be named from them, and 
sometimes were allowed to assume the dignity, or 
at least the name, of ’Apxtepevs.”” This writer 
refers as his authorities to Schwartz, Dissertatio de 
ypapparevor, Magistratu Ciritutum Asue Procon- 
sularis (Altorf, 1735); Van Dale, Dissertat. y. 425; 
Spanheim, De Usu et Prest. Numm. i. 704. A 
good note on this topic will be found in the New 
Englunder (U.S. A.), x. 144. 

It is evident, therefore, from Luke's account, as 
illustrated by ancient records, that the Ephesian 
town-clerk acted a part entirely appropriate to the 
character in which he appears. The speech deliv- 
ered by him, it may be remarked, is the model of 
@ popular harangue. He argues that such excite- 
ment as the Ephesians evinced was undignified, 
inasmuch as they stood above all suspicion in re- 
ligious matters (Acts xix. 35, 36); that it was 
unjustifiable, since they could establish nothing 
ayainst the men whom they accused (ver. 37); that 
it was unnecessary, since other means of redress 
were open to them (vv. 38, 39); and, finally, if 
neither pride nor a sense of justice availed any- 
thing, fear of the Roman power should restrain 
them from such illegal proceedings (ver. 40). 

H. B. 


TRACHONITIS (Tpaxwviris: Trachoni- 
ts). This place is mentioned only once in the 
Bible. In Luke iii. 1 we read that Philip “ was 
tetrarch of Iturma, nal Tpaywelri8as xwdpas;” 
and it appears that this “ Trachonite region,” in 
addition to the little province of Trachonitis, in- 
cluded parts of Auranitis, Gaulanitis, and Batansea 
(Joseph. Ant. xvii. 8, § 1, and 11, § 4). 

Trachonits is, in all probability, the Greek equiv- 
alent for the Aramaic Argod. The Targumists ren- 


der the word DIN, in Deut. iii. 14, by SIIDTV. 
According to Gesenius, 278 signifies “a heap 


of stones,” from the root 20%, «to pile up stones." 
So Tpaxwviris Or Tpaxdy is a “rugged or stony 





4. Sod: olxog: domus; only in 2 K. v. 2. 
(Opmen.) 

6. F125, usually “corner,” twice only “ tower,” 
Zeph. |. 16, iil. 6: yeria: angulus. 

6. TOS: oxomd: specula; “ wateh-tower.” 
[Mizpag.] ~ 

7. blank oxvpwua: rohur; only in poetry 
[Misaap.] | 


b * Such towers are numerous also at Bethlehem, 
and forin a striking feature of the landscape (Hackett’s 
Idustrations of Scripture, p. 171 f.). HH. 
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tract.’”” William of Tyre gives a curious etymology 
of the word Trachonitis: “ Videtur autem nobis a 
traconibus dicta. Tracones enim dicuntur occulti 
et subterranei meatus, quibus ista regio abundat " 
(Gest. Dei per Francos, p. 895). Be this as it 
may, there can be no doubt that the whole region 
abounds in caverns, some of which are of vast ex- 
tent. Strabo refers to the caves in the mountains 
beyond Trachon (Geog. xvi.), and he attirms that 
one of them is 80 large that it would contain 4000 
men. The writer has visited some spacious caves 
in Jebel Hauran, and in the interior of the Leah. 

The situation and boundaries of Trachonitis can 
be defined with tolerable accuracy from the notices 
in Josephus, Strabo, and other writers. From 
Josephus we gather that it lay south of Damascus, 
and east of Gaulanitis, and that it bordered on 
Auranitis and Batansea (B. J. iv. 1, § 1, i. 20, § 4, 
iii. 10,§ 7). Strabo says there were 500 Tpayaves 
(Geog. xvi.). From Ptulemy we learn that it bor- 
dered on Batanza, near the town of Sacceea (Geog. 
xv.). In the Jerusalem Gemara it is made to ex- 
tend as far suuth as Bostra (Lightfoot, Opp. ii. 
473). Eusebius and Jerome, though they err in 
confounding it with Iturma, yet the latter rightly 
defines its position, as lying between Bostra and 
Damascus ( Onom. s. v.). Jerome also states that 
Kenath was one of its chief towns (QOnom. s. v. 
“ Canath ’’). 

From these data we have no difficulty in fixing 
the position of Trachonitis. It included the whole 


of the modern province called el-Lejah (sLsU}), 


with a section of the plain southward, and also a 
part of the western declivities of Jebel Haurdn. 
This may explain Strabo's two Trachons. The 
identity of the Lejah and Trachonitis does not rest 
merely on presumptive evidence. On the northern 
border of the province are the extensive ruins of 
Musmeih, where, on the door of a beautiful temple, 
Burckhardt discovered an inscription, from which 
it appears that this is the old city of Phocus, and 
the capital of Trachonitis (unrpoxwula Tpaxevos, 
Trac. in Syr. 117). The Tou is bounded on the 
east by the mountains of Batanza (now Jedel 
Haurdn), on whose slopes are the ruins of Sacciwa 
-and Kenath; on the south by Auranitis (now 
Hauridn), in which are the extensive ruins of Bostra; 
ou the west by Gaulanitis (now Jaudin); and on 
the north by Iturwa (now Jedir) and Damascus. 
If all other proofs were wanting, a comparison of 
the features of the Lejah with the graphic de- 
scription Josephus gives of Trachonitis would be 
sutticient to establish the identity. ‘The inhabitants, 
he says, “ had neither towns uor fields, but dwelt 
in caves that served as a refuge both for themselves 
and their flocks. They had, besides, cisterns of 
water and well-stored granaries, and were thus able 
to remain long in obscurity and to defy their 
enemies. The doors of their caves are so narrow 
that but one man can enter at a time, while within 
they are incredibly large. ‘The ground above is 
almost a plain, but it is covered with rugged rocks, 
and is ditticult of access, except where a guide 
points out the paths. These paths do not run in 
a straight course, but have many windings and 
turns’’ (Ant. xv. 10,§ 1). A description of the 
Lejah has been given above [ARGos], with which 
this may be compared. 
The notices of ‘Trachonitis in history are few and 
brief. Josephus affirms that it was colonized by 
Uz the son of Aram (Ant. i. 6, § 4). His next 
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reference to it is when it was held by Zenodorus, 
the bandit-chief. Then ita inhabitants made fre- 
quent raids, as their successors do still, upon the 
territories of Damascus (dnt. xv. 10,§ 1). Augustus 
took it from Zenodorus, and gave it to Herod the 
Great, on condition that he should repress the rob- 
bers (Ant. xvi. 9,§ 1). Herod bequeathed it to 
his son Philip, and his will was confirmed by Cwxsar 
(B. J. ii. 6, § 3). This is the Philip referred to 
in Luke iii. 1. At a later period it passed into the 
hands of Herod Agrippa (B. J. iii. 3, § 5). After 
the conquest of this part of Syria by Cornelius 
Palma, in the beginning of the second century, we 
hear no more of Trachonitis (Burckhardt, True. in 
Syr. 110 ff.; Porter, Damascus, ii. 240-275; Journ. 
Geog. Soc. xxviii. 250-252). [Also, Porter, Gurnt 
Cities of Bashan, pp. 15, 93; and J. G. Wetzstein, 
Rewebertcht tb. Hauran wu. die Trachonen, p. 
36 ff. — H.] J. L. P. 

* TRADITION (wapd3ocis, rendered once, 
in 1 Cor. xi. 2, “ ordinances’’). Primarily it de- 
notes the act of delivering or transmitting, then the 
thing delivered; in the N. T. it has only the latter 
sense. It refers generally, if not always, to pre- 
ceptive rather than to historical matters.  Tradi- 
tious may be either written or oral (2 Thess. ii. 15); 
and the term is perhaps used in Gal. i. 14, so as to 
include even precepts of the canonical Scriptures. 
But the traditions alluded to by Christ in Matt. xv. 
and Mark vii. were probably for the most part oral; 
Josephus (Ant. xiii. 10, § 6) seems to imply this, 
and he furthermore distinguishes them from the 
Scriptures as being additions to, or explanations of 
them, handed down from the fathers. These were 
afterwards written in the Talmud. On the char- 
acter of them, cf. Wetstein, Lightfoot and Schottgen 
on Matt. vi. 2, 5, xv. 2. [WaAsHING THE Hanps 
AND FEET; PHARISEES; SCKIBES.] 

The authoritativeness of traditions, according to 
the N. T., depends on their source. If they orig- 
inated strictly with uninspired men, they were not 
authoritative, and might even be directly opposed 
to Divine commandments (Matt. xv. 6, Col. ii. 8). 
On the other hand wapaddceis which were derived 
from Christ or his apostles, were authoritative 
(1 Cor. xi. 2; 2 Theas. ii. 15). Here we may note 
also the frequent use of wapadiSesus, said of injunc- 
tions or important communications delivered to the 
Christians (1 Cor. xi. 23, xv. 3; Acts xvi. 4; Rom. 
vi. 17; 2 Pet. ii. 21). In some of these cases the 
whole substance of the Gospel is spoken of as thus 
delivered. And oral transmission is probably meant 
in moet cases. 

This suggests the inquiry, what traditional ele- 
ments there are in the Bible itself. As regards the 
O. T., since the names of the authors of the his- 
torical books are not given and many of the histories 
cover a long period of time, there is room for un- 
bounded license in conjecturing how far the nar- 
ratives are traditions reduced to writing a greater 
or less time after the occurrence of the events re- 
corded. But the mention of histories now lost, 
made as early as Num. xxi. 14 (“the book of the 
wars of the Lord’’); and especially in the books 
of Kings and Chronicles [KinGs] of annals of the 
several reigns, diminishes very much the probatility 
of extensive resort to old traditions in the conpila- 
tion of the histories. Where reference is made in 
one part of the O. T. to former events in the his- 
tory of the people, we can generally find. the erents 
recorded in the earlier books. Cf. e. g. Jephthah’s 
message to the Ammonites (Judg. xi.) with the 
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narrative in Num. xx. and xxi., or Ps. Ixxviii. with 
the history of the Exodus. It is more than doubt- 
ful whether we are to understand Mic. vi. 5-8 as 
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tioned as something generally understood, in Acts 
vii. 58, Gab iii. 19, and Heb. ii. 2. The repre- 
sentation cannot be derived directly from the O. T.; 


containing a dialogue between Balak and Halaam, | but the LXX. in its translation of Deut. xxxiii. 2 


ed by tradition. This view, though advanced 
by Bishop Butler (Sermon on Balaam), and adopted 
in the article on MoaB and by Stanley (Jewish 
Church, i. 212), is not generally accepted, and 
hardly seems to be suggested by the passage in 
Micah. 

The time embraced in the N. T. histories does 
not allow miuch scope to tradition in the ordinary 
sense of the term. But if we take wapd8oais in 
the narrower sense in which the N. T. uses it, then 
it may be said that a considerable part of the his- 
torical books of the N. T. may be composed of tra- 
ditions. The Gospel was at first preached, not 
written. What the apostles thus handed down 
was afterwards recorded by them or others. See 
GosPEis; Westcott, Jntroduction, p. 212; and 
especially Luke i. 1 ff. Accordingly, the familiar 
passage Acts xx. 35, where Paul quotes a saying of 
Christ not elsewhere recorded, is strictly speaking 
no more a tradition than the other sayings of Christ 
which are found in the Gospels; for at the time 
when Paul used this language perhaps none, or not 
more than one, of the Gospels was written. See 
Hackett, Acis, p. 343, and Introduction to Acts, 
p- 29. The same may be said of John viii. 1-11. 
This narrative, though belonging originally to none 
of the Gospels, was probably preserved in the recol- 
lection of the disciples and early incorporated into 
the text of John. See Meyer on this passage. 
Somewhat different is the case with the interpola- 
tion in John v. 3 6, 4, which seems to be a tradition 
reflecting a popular belief, but for which John can- 
not be regarded as vouching. Still different is the 
tradition (John xxi. 23) respecting John’s death, 
which is mentioned, only to be pronounced false. 

There are however a few instances of what seem 
to be traditions of jonger standing. On 2 Tim. 
iii. 8 see JANNES AND JAMBREsS, and Wetstein 
sn loc. The phrase “sawn asunder”’ in Heb. xi. 
37 is doubtless founded on the tradition that Isaiah 
was thus put to death. On the dispute between 
Michael and the Devil, Jude 9, see MICHAEL; also 
De Wette and Huther tn loc. Of a similar charac- 
ter is the quotation, in Jude 24, 15, from “ Enoch, 
the seventh from Adam.”' On this see ENOCH, 
Book or. The allusion in Jude 6 to the angels 
who kept not their first estate may also have been 
derived from the book of Enoch (xii. 4), though 
this again is probably derived from Gen. vi. 1-4 
(on which see, besides the commentaries, especially 
Kurtz, Die Ehen der Sihne Gottes, etc., in his 
Geschichte des Alten Bundes). 2 Pet. ii. 4 prob- 
ably refers to the same thing. According to some, 
the expression in 1 Cor. x. 4 is derived from a 
Jewish tradition that the rock from which water 
aprang forth did actually follow the Israelites in 
their wanderings. But this, though a real Jewish 
tradition, cannot be proved to have existed before 
the time of Paul; and if it did, Paul does not in- 
dorse it, —at the most he only alludes to it. Cf. 
Neander and Meyer in loc. A more important in- 
stance of tradition is that respecting the mediation 
of angels in the giving of the Law. This is men- 





@ In Mark v. 42 and xvi. 8 it is used simply for 
astonishment mingled with awe, not for the trance 


te. 
b The distinction drawn by Hippocrates and Galen 


suggests it, and Josephus indorses it (Ané. xv. 5, 
§ 3). 

On the subject of tradition in the ecclesiastical 
sense, see especially Holtzmann, Kanon und Tra- 
dition, and Jacobi, Kirchliche Lehre von der Tra- 
dition. C. M. M. 


¢ TRAFFICKERS. [Commerce; Mar- 
KET. } 


TRANCE (&xoracis: excessus). (1.) In the 
only passage (Num. xxiv. 4, 16) in which this word 
occurs in the Enylish of the QO. T. there is, as the 
italics show, no corresponding word in Hebrew, 
simply 4p, “falling,” for which the LXX. gives 
éy Srvy, and the Vulg. more literally qui cad. 
The Greek &corracts is, however, used as the equiv- 
alent for many Hebrew words, signifying dread, 
fear, astonishment (Trommii Concordant.). In the 
N. T. we meet with the word three times (Acts x. 
10, xi. 5, xxii. 17), the Vulgate giving “ excessus " 
in the two former, “stupor mentis ”’ in the latter. 
Luther uses “ entziickt"’ in all three cases. The 
meaning of the Greek and Latin words is obvious 
enough. The &corracts is the state in which a 
man has passed out of the usual order of his life, 
beyond the usual limits of consciousness and voli- 
tion. ‘ Excessus,”’ in like manner, though in clas- 
sical Latin chiefly used as an euphemism for death, 
became, in ecclesiastical writers, a synonym for 
the condition of seeming death to the outer world, 
which we speak of as atrance. ‘ Hanc vim ecstasin 
dicimus, excessum sensus, et amentie instar”’ 
(Tertull. de An.c. 45). The history of the Eng- 
lish word presents an interesting parallel. The 
Latin “ transitus’ took its place also among the 
euphemisms for death. In early Italian “ essere in 
transito,’’ was to be as at the point of death, the 
passage to another world. Passing into French, it 
also, abbreviated into “transe,’’ was applied, not 
to death itself, but to that which more or leas 
resembled it (Diez, Roman. Worterbuch, s. v. 
‘¢ transito '’). 

(2.) Used as the word is by Luke,* “ the physi- 
cian,’’ and, in this special sense, by him only, in 
the N. T., it would be interesting to inquire what 
precise meaning it had in the medical terminology 
of the time. From the time of Hippocrates, who 
uses it to describe the loss of conscious perception,® 
it had probably borne the connotation which it has 
had, with shades of meaning for good or evil, ever 
since. Thus, Hesychius gives as the account of a 
man in an ecstasy, that he is 6 eis daurdy uh Sr. 
Apuleius (Apologia) speaks of it as ‘a change from 
the earthly mind (4d rov ynivou dpovhuaros) to 
a divine and spiritual condition both of character 
and life.’? Tertullian (i. c.) compares it to the dream- 
state in which the soul acts, but not through its 
usual instruments. Auguatine (Confess. ix. 11) 
describes his mother in this state as “ abstracta a 
preesentibus,”’ and gives a description of like phe- 
nomena in the case of a certain Restitutus (de Civ. 
Det, xiv. 24). 

(3.) We may compare with these statements the 





between éxordces orywca: and éxor. pedayxoAccar 
answers obviously to that of later writers between pure 
and ecstatic catalepsy (comp. Foesius, Ciconom. Hip- 
pocras. 8. Vv. éxotacts). 
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more precise definitions of modern medical science. 
There the ecstatic state appears as one férm of cat- 
alepsy. In catalepsy pure and simple, there is “a 
sudden suspension of thought, of sensibility, of vol- 
untary motion.” ‘The body continues in any 
attitude in which it may be placed; ”’ there are no 
sivns of any process of thought; the patient con- 
tinues silent. In the ecstatic form of catalepsy, on 
the other hand, “the patient is lost to all external 
impressions, but wrapped and absorbed in some 
object of the imagination.”” The man is “as if 
out of the body.’’ “ Nervous and susceptible per- 
sons are apt to be thrown into these trances under 
the influence of what is called mesmerism. There 
is, for the most part, a high degree of mental ex- 
citement. The patient utters the most enthusiastic 
and fervid expressions or the most earnest warn- 
ings. ‘The character of the whole frame is that of 
intense contemplative excitement. He believes 
that he has seen wonderful visions and heard sin- 
gular revelations” (Watson, Principles and Prac- 
tice, Lect. xxxix. ; Copland, Dict. of Medicine, s. 
v. * Catalepsy ’’). The causes of this state are to 
be traced commonly to strong religious impressions ; 
but some, though, for the most part, not the ec- 
static, phenomena of catalepsy are producible by the 
concentration of thought on one object, or of the 
vision upon one fixed point (Quart. Rev. xciii. pp. 
510-522, by Dr. W. B. Carpenter; comp. Urtm 
AND THUMMIM), and, in some more exceptional 
cases, like that mentioned by Augustine (there, 
however, under the influence of sound, “ ad imita- 
tas quasi lamentantis cujuslibet hominis voces "’), 
- and that of Jerome Cardan (Var. Rer. viii. 43), 
men have been able to throw themselves into a cat- 
aleptic state at will. [See Dr. W. A. Hammond 
on the Physics and Physwwlogy of Spiritualism, 
in the N. A. Rev. for April 1870; cx. 233-260. — 
A.j 
(4.) Whatever explanation may be given of it, it 
is true of many, if not of most, of those who have 
left the stamp of their own character on the relig- 
ious history of mankind, that they have been lia- 
ble to pass at times into this abnormal state. The 
union of intense feeling, strong volition, long-con- 
tinued thought (the conditions of all wide and last- 
ing influence), aided in many cases by the with- 
drawal from the lower life of the support which is 
needed to maintain a healthy equilibrium, appears 
to have been more than the “earthen vessel ’’ will 
bear. The words which speak of ‘an ecstasy of 
adoration ’’ are often literally ‘true. The many 
visions, the journey through the heavens, the s0- 
called epilepsy of Mohammed, were phenomena of 
this nature. Of three great mediseval teachers, St. 
Francis of Assisi, St. Thomas Aquinas, and Joan- 
nes Scotus, it is recorded that they would fall into 
the ecstatic state, remain motionless, seem as if 
dead, sometimes for a whole day, and then, return- 
ing to consciousness, speak as if they had drunk 
deep of divine mysteries (Gualtperius, Crit. Sac. on 
Acts x. 10). The old traditions of Aristeas and 
Epimenides, the conflicts of Dunstan and Luther 
with the powers of darkness, the visions of Savona- 
rola, and George Fox, and Swedenborg, and Boh- 
men, are generically analogous. Where there has 
been no extraordinary power to influence others, 





@ Analogous to this is the statement of Aristotle 
(Prot. c. 30) that the peAayxyoAccoc speak often in wild 
bursts of poetry, and as the Sibyls and others who are 
juspired (ev@eoc) 
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other conditions remaining the same, the phenom. 
ena have appeared among whole classes of men and 
women in proportion as the circumstances of their 
lives tended to produce an excessive susceptibility 
to religious or imaginative emotion. The history 
of monastic orders, of American and Irish revivals, 
gives countless examples. Still more noticeable is 
the fact that many of the :mprovisatori of Italy 
are “only able to exercise their gift when they are 
in a state of ecstatic trance, and speak of the gift 
itself as something morbid’? @ (Copland, I. c.); 
while in strange contrast with their earlier history, 
and pointing perhaps to a national character that 
has become harder and less emotional, there is the 
testimony of a German physician (Frank), who had 
made catalepsy 8 special study, that he had never 
met with a single case of it among the Jews (Cop- 
land, 0. c.).2 

(5.) We are now able to take a true estimate of 
the trances of Biblical history. As in other things, 
so also here, the phenomena are common to higher 
and lower, to true and false systems. The nature 
of man continuing the same, it could hardly be 
that the awfulness of the Divine presence, the ter- 
rors of Divine judgment, should leave it in the 
calm equilibrium of its normal state. Whatever 
made the impress of a truth more indelible, what- 
ever gave him to whom it was revealed more power 
over the hearts of others, might well take its place 
in the Divine education of nations and individual 
men. We may not point to trances and ecstasies 
as proofs of a true Revelation, but still less may we 
think of them as at all inconsistent with it. Thus, 
though we have not the word, we have the thing 
in the “ deep sleep" (&corraots, LX X.), the “ hor- 
ror of great darkness,” that fell on Abraham (Gen. 
xv. 12). Balaam, as if overcome by the constrain- 
ing power of a Spirit mightier than his own, “ sees 
the vision of God, faliing, but with opened eyes” 
(Num. xxiv. 4). Saul, in like manner, when the 
wild chant of the prophets stirred the old depths 
of feeling, himself also ‘ prophesied’ and © fell 
down ” (most, if not all, of his kingly clothing be 
ing thrown off in the ecstasy of the moment), “all 
that day and all that night’? (1 Sam. xix. 24). 
Something there was in Jeremiah that made men 
say of him that he was as one that “is mad and 
maketh himself a prephet’’ (Jer. xxix. 26). In 
Ezekiel the phenomena appear in more wonderful 
and awful forms. He sita motionless for seven 
days in the stupor of astonishment, till the word 
of the Lord comes to him (Fz. iii. 15). The “ hand 
of the Lord” falls on him, and he too sees the 
‘¢ visions of God,’ and hears the voice of the AF 
mighty, is “lifted up between the earth and heaven,” 
and passes from the river of Chebar to the Lord's 
house in Jerusalem (Ez. viii. 3). 

(6.) As other elements and forms of the pro- 
phetic work were revived in “the Apostles and 
Prophets ” of the N. T., so also was this. More 
distinctly even than in the O. T. it becomes the 
medium through which men rise to see clearly 
what before was dim and doubtful, in which the 
mingled hopes and fears and perplexities of the 
waking state are dissipated at once. Though dif- 
ferent in form, it belongs to the same class of phe- 
nomena as the Grier oF TONGUES, and is connected 





b A fuller treatment of the whole subject than can 
be entered on here may be found in the chapter on 
Les Mystiques in Maury, La Magie et P Astrologte. 
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with “visions and revelations of the Lord.”’ In 
some cases, indeed, it is the chosen channel for such 
revelations. To the “trance "' of Peter in the city, 
where all outward circumstances tended to bring 
the thought of an expansion of the Divine kingdom 
more distinctly before him than it had ever been 
brought befure, we owe the indelible truth stamped 
upon the heart of Christendom, that God “is no 
respecter of persons,’ that we may not call any 
man “ common or unclean "’ (Acts x., xi.). To the 
‘trance '' of Paul, when his work for his own peo- 
ple seemed utterly fruitless, we owe the mission 
which was the starting-point of the history of the 
Universal Church, the command which .bade him 
‘depart . . . . far hence unto the Gentiles ”’ 
(Acts xxii. 17-21). Wisely for the most part did 
that Apostle draw a veil over these more mysteri- 
ous experiences. He would not sacrifice to them, 
as others have often sacrificed, the higher life of 
activity, love, prudence. He could not explain 
them to himself. “In the body or out of the 
body’? he could not tell, but the outer world of 
perception had passed away, and he had 

in spirit into * paradise,’’ into “ the third heaven,” 
and had heard “ unspeakable words" (2 Cor. xii. 
1-4). Those trances too, we may believe, were 
not without their share in fashioning his character 
and life, though no special truth came distinctly 
out of them. United as they then were, but as 
they have seldom been since, with clear perceptions 
of the truth of God, with love wonderful in its 
depth and tenderness, with energy unresting, and 
subtle tact almost passing into “guile,” they 
made him what he was, the leader of the Apostolic 
band, emphatically the “master builder '’ of the 
Church of God (comp. Jowett, Fragment on the 
Character of St. Paul). E. H. P. 


* TRANSFIGURATION. The event in 
the earthly life of Christ which marks the culmi- 
nating point in his public ministry, and stands mid- 
way between the temptation in the wilderness and 
the agony in Gethsemane. It is recorded, with very 
slight variations, by the Synoptists (Matt. xvii. 1- 
13; Mark ix. 2-13; Luke ix. 28-36), but is omitted 
by John, like many other events and miracles, as 
being already known from the gospel tradition. 

1. The place mentioned by the Evanygelists is 
“an high mountain,” probably in Galilee, where 
the synoptical Gospels mainly move, and where the 
events immediately preceding and succeeding oc- 
curred. The Lord was wont to withdraw to a 
mountain for prayer (Matt. xiv. 23; Luke xxi. 37; 
John vi. 15), and several of the greatest events in 
the history of revelation, from the legislation on 
Mount Sinai to the ascension from Mount Olivet, 
tovk place on mountains. An ancient tradition, 
first mentioned by Cyril of Jerusalem (Catech. xii. 
15) about the middle of the fourth century, locates 
the Transfiguration on Mount Tabor, the highest 
int Galilee, which rises, like a truncated cone, 1310 
T’aris feet from the plain of Esdraelon, two hours 
and a quarter south of Nazareth, with an unbroken 
view to the surrounding country, and is often men- 
tioned in the Old Testament (Judges iv. 6, 14, viii. 
18; Pa. Ixxxix. 12; Jer. xlvi. 18), though nowhere 
in the New. This tradition gained soon almost 
universal acceptance, while an earlier tradition, 
which places the event on the Mount of Olives near 
Jerusalem, stands isolated. It gave rise to the 
building of churches and monasteries on the sum- 
mit of Tabor (“ to correspond to the three taberua- 
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cles which Peter was not permitted to build’’), 
and to the designation of the festival of the ‘Trans- 
figuration in the Greek Church, as Td @aBwpioy. 
There is no evidence in favor of this tradition, but 
strong and decisive evidence against it; for the 
summit of Tabor was employed without intermis- 
sion between the times of Antiochus the Great, 218 
B. C., to the destruction of Jerusalem, A. D. 70, as 
a fortification, and hence unfit for quiet seclusion 
and meditation (Polybius v. 70, 6 ; Josephus, Ant. 
xiv. 6,3; B. J. i. 8, 7, ii. 20, 6, iv. 18; comp. 
Ritter, Comparative Geography of Palestine, ii. 
313, Eng. trans.; Robinson, Bibl Res. iii. 220- 
225; Herzog, Encykl. art. Thabor; Trench, Sted- 
tes in the (rospels, p. 192). Modern commentators 
and critics favor Mount Hermon, the hiyhest 
mountain-top in Gaulonitis, or one of the spurs of 
the Anti-Libanus. Hermon is the highest of all the 
Lebanon mountains, and is called Jebed e3-Shetkh, 
or the Sheikh's mountain. 

2. As to the time, the Transfiguration probably 
took place in the night, because it could be seen — 
to better advantage than in daylight, and Jesus 
usually went to mountains to spend there the night 
in prayer (Luke vi. 12, xxi. 37, xxii. 39; Matt. 
xiv. 23, 24). The apostles were asleep, and are 
described as having kept themselves awake through 
the act of Transfiguration (8.aypyyophoavres, 
Luke ix. 32), and they did not deste till the 
next day (Luke ix. 37). 

3. The actors and witnesses. Christ was the 
central figure, the subject of the Transfiguration. 
Moses and Elijah appeared from the heavenly 
world, as the representatives of the Old Testament, 
the one of the Law, the other of Prophecy, to do 
homage to Him who was the fulfillment of both. 
They were the fittest persons to witness this an- 
ticipation of the heavenly glory, not only on account 
of their representative character, but also on ac- 
count of their mysterious departure from this world ; 
Moses having died on the mountain, as the rabbin- 
ical tradition has it, ‘“ of the kisses of Jehovah,” in 
sight of the Holy Land, and out of sight of the 
world; Elijah having been translated alive from 
earth to heaven on chariots of fire. Both had en- 
dured, like Christ, a forty days’ fast, both had been 
on the holy mount in the visions of God, and now 
they reappeared on earth with glorified bodies 
‘solemnly to consign into his hands, once and for 
all, in a symbolical and glorious represeutation, 
their delegated and expiring power” (Alford). 
The recognition of the heavenly visitors by the dis- 
ciples was probably by immediate intuition, and 
not by subsequent information. 

Among the apostles, the three favorite disciples, 
Peter, James, and John, were the sole witnesses of 
the scene, as they were also of the raising of Jairus' 
daughter and of the agony in Gethsemane. Peter 
alludes to the event, in his second epistle (i. 16-18), 
where he speaks of having been an eye-witness of 
the majesty of the Lord Jesus when he was with 
Him on the holy mount and heard the heavenly 
voice of the Father declaring Him to be his beloved 
Son. John, the bosom friend of Jesus, probably 
had in view this among other manifestations of his 
glory when he testified: ‘ We beheld his glory, the 
glory as of the only begotten of the Father full of 
vrace and truth © (John i. 14). And his brother 
James, as the protomartyr among the apostles, was 
the first to follow Him into that ylory, of which the 
Transfiguration was a foretaste and a sure pledge. 

4. The event itself The Uransfiguration or 
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transformation, or, as the German divines call it, 
the glorification (Verkldérung) consisted in a visi- 
ble manifestation and effulgence of the inner glory 
of Christ's person, accompanied by an audible voice 
from heaven declaring Him to be the Son of God 
in whom the Father is well pleased. The expres- 
sion used by Matthew and Mark, is that the Lord 
was metamorphosed (nerenoppd6n). Luke, who 
wrote for Gentile readers, avoids this expression, 
perhaps (us Trench suggests), on account of the 
possible associations of the heathen mythology 
which would so easily attach themselves to it in 
the imagination of the Greeks, and he simply tells 
us ‘‘that the fashion of his countenance was altered 
as He prayed” (dydvero 1d el80s tov mpoadrou 
abrov érepov). But it was not only his counte- 
nance which shone in supernatural splendor, even 
“his raiment was white and glistcring,’’ or as 
Mark, with his characteristic fondness for pictur- 
esque details, and borrowing one image from na- 
ture, and another from man’s art, says, it ‘* became 
shining, exceeding white as snow, such as no fuller 
on earth can whiten them.'’ We have analogies 
in Scripture which may be used as illustrations. 
When Moses returned from the presence of Jeho- 
vah on Mount Sinai, the skin of his face shone (Ex. 
xxxiy. 29-35), which circumstance Hilary calla a 
figure of the Transfiguration. Stephen's face in 
view of his martyrdom shone like the face of an 
angel (Acts vi. 15). The human countenance is 
often lit up by joy, and the peace and blessedness 
of the soul, in moments of festive elevation, shine 
through it as through a mirror. In the case of 
Christ, the Transfiguration was the revelation and 
anticipation of his future state of glory which was 
concealed under the veil of his humanity in the 
state of humiliation. The cloud which overshad- 
owed them was bright, or light-like, luminous (ge- 
Tewh), of the same kind as the cloud at the ascen- 
sion, or the clouds of heaven at the second advent 
of Christ (Matt. xxiv. 30; Mark xiii. 26; Luke 
xxi. 27), and symbolized the presence of God (Ex. 
xiv. 19, xix. 16; Is. xix. 1; Dan. vii. 13). 

5. Different Explanations. — The event is de- 
scribed as a vision (8paya, Matt. xvii. 9). But this 
does not exclude its objective reality. It only 
places it above the sphere of sense and ordinary 
consciousness. It was partly an objective appear- 
ance, partly a spiritual vision. The apostles saw 
the scene “in spirit’? (comp. Acts x. 10; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 15; Rev. i. 10). They were in an ecstatic 
‘ state of supernatural clairvoyance,’’ so to speak, 
‘cheavy with sleep,’’ yet ‘‘ keeping themselves 
awake throughout;’’ and Peter did “not know 
what he said,”’ being only half-conscious, overawed 
with fear and wonder, delighted so as to desire to 
hold fast this goodly state, yet * sore afraid.” (a.) 
The older orthvdox writers describe it as a visible 
manifestation; some suppose that Moses and Elijah 
appeared in their own bodies; others that Moses, 
not yet having risen, assumed a foreign body re- 
sembling his former body (so Thomas Aquinas). 
(6.) The rationalists resolve the transfiguration into 
a dream, or a meeting of Jesus with two secret dis- 
ciples. (c.) Strauss represents it as a pure myth, 
& poetic imitation of the transfiguration of Moses, 
Ex. xxiv. 1, xxxiv. 29 ff. (Renan, in his Vie de 
Jesus, ignores the Transfiguration.) (d.) Ewald 


@ Gregory I. (Moral. xxxii. 6): “In transfigura- 
tione quid aliud quam resurrectionis ultima gloria 
nunciatur.” 
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regards it as a rare occurrence, but with mythical 
embellishments. But the circumstantial agree 
ment of the three Evangelists who narrate the 
event, its definite chronological date, its connection 
with what follows, and the reference to it by Peter, 
one of its witnesses (2 Pet. i. 16-18), as well as 
the many peculiar traits to which no parallel can 
be found in the transfiguration of Moses, refute the 
mythical hypothesis, and confirm the historical 
character of the scene. 

6. The significance of the Transfiguration. It 
was, as already remarked, a visible revelation of the 
hidden glory of the person of Christ in anticipation 
of his future state of exaltation, and at the same 
time a prophecy of the future glory of his people 
after the resurrection, when our mortal bodies shall 
be conformed to his glorious body (Phil. iii. 21).¢ 
It served as a solemn inauguration of the history of 
the passion and final consummation of his work on 
earth. For, according to Luke's account, the t{e- 
Bos, the excessus of Christ, t. e. especially his death, 
the great mystery of the atonement for the sins of 
the world, and the following resurrection and re- 
turn to the Father, was the topic of conversation 
between the two visitors from the other world and 
Jesus. The event bears a relation to the history 
of Christ's suffering, like that of his baptism in 
the river Jordan to his active ministry. On both 
occasions he was brought into contact with repre- 
sentatives of the Old Testament, and strengthened 
for his course by the solemn approval of the voice 
from heaven declaring him to be the well-beloved 
Son of the Father. The Transfiguration no doubt 
confirmed the faith of the three favorite disciples, 
and prepared them for the great trial which was ap- 
proaching. It took away from them, as Leo the 
Great says (Serm. xciv.), the scandal of the cross. 
It furnishes also, to us all, a striking proof for 
the unity of the Old and New Testaments, for per- 
sonal immortality, and the mysterious intercom- 
munion of the visible and invisible worlds. Both 
meet in Jesus Christ; he is the connecting link be- 
tween the O. and N. T., between beaven and earth, 
between the kingdom of grace and the kingdom of 
glory. It is very significant that, at the end of the 
scene, the disciples saw no man save Jesus alone. 
Moses and Elijah, the law and the promine, types 
and shadows pass away; the gospel, the fulfillment, 
the substance, Christ remains, the only one who 
can relieve the misery of earth and glorify our na- 
ture, Christ all in all. 

The Transfiguration has given rise to one of the 
greatest works of art ever conceived by the genius 
of man, which is the best comment on this super- 
natural event. The picture under that name was 
the last work of Raphael, and was carried to his 
grave at his burial. He died of the Transfiguration 
in his early manhood. The original is in St. Pe 
ter's at Rome, and has been multiplied in innumer- 
able copies. It represents Christ soaring above the 
earth and swimming in glory, Moses with the tables 
of the Law on one hand, Elijah on the other, the 
three disciples with their characteristic features at 
their feet, gazing in a half-dreamy state at the 
dazzling light; and beneath this scene of celestial 
peace, the painter represents in startling contrast 
the scene of the lunatic whose healing follows in 
the gospel narrative. So in our Christian experi- 
ence we must ever descend from the heights of fes- 
tive joy, and the foretaste of heaven which is granted 
us from time to time, to the hard work and misery 
of daily life, until we attain to final rest and to that 
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glory of the resurrection of which the Transfigura- 
tion is a sure pledge. 

Literature. — Comp. the Commentaries on Matt. 
xvii. 1-13, and the parallel passages, especially 
Lange, and an article on the Transfiguration in 
Archbishop Trench’s Studies in the Gospels, 1867. 
The Transfiguration is the subject of three of Bishop 
Hall's Contemplations, bk. iv. 12, 18, 14. P.S. 
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* TREASURE-CITIES. ([Srore-ciries, 
Amer. ed.]} 


* TREASURY. In Mark xii. 41 (comp. 
Luke xxi. 1) it is related that, as Jesus “sat over 
against the (reasury”’ (xardvayts tov yalopuAa- 
siov) he saw a certain poor widow who came and 
threw in two mites; and in John viii. 20 we read, 
‘«‘ These words spake Jesus in the freasury (éy rq 
ya(oouAaxig) as he taught in the Temple.” Ac- 
cording to the Mishna (Shekahm, vi. 1, § 5) there 
were in the Temple 13 treasure-chesta for the re- 
ception of gifts of money to be devoted toso many 
special purposes, designated by the inscriptions 
upon them. These were called ‘ trumpets” 


(FYIMDW) either from their shape or from the 
shape of the opening into which the contributions 
were dropped. They are generally identified with 
the yaCopuAd«ia mentioned by Josephus (B. J. v. 
5, § 2), who speaks of the cloisters which sur- 
rounded the Court of the Women [TEMPLE, p. 
3205 4], on the inside of its wall, as placed be- 
fore them (ai oroal 8¢ peralh Tay wuAay amd TOU 
relxous EvSov éorpaupevat apd Trav yalopuAa- 
xtwy), and they may perhaps have been collectively 
called “the treasury’ in the passages of Mark 
and Luke above referred to. In John viii. 20 it 
would seem probable that the Court of the Women 
is itself called ‘the treasury ’’ because it contained 
these repositories. Some, however (as Meyer, 
Ewald, Holtzmann, Grimm, ez.), understand éy 
in this passage to mean simply at, near. Jose- 
phus uses ya(opvAdxioy in the singular, in refer- 
ence to a treasury in the Temple, Ant. xix. 6, § 1. 
The whole subject presents various questions which 
we cannot here discuss. See especially Lightfoot, 
Prospect of the Temple, ch. xix., and Chorog. 
Decad, ch. iii. §§ 1-4 (Works, Pitman’s ed., ix. 
313 ff., x. 208 ff.); Reland, Antiq. i. 8, §§ 14-16; 
Winer, Realcorterb. art. Tempel, ii. 583; Ebrard, 
Wiss. Krit. d. ev. Gesch. p. 600 f. (3¢ Aufl., 1868); 
with the notes of De Wette on Luke xxi. 1, and 
Litcke and Godet on John viii. 20. A. 


* TREE, like ¢reow in Anglo-Saxon, was often 
used in early English in the sense of “ wood "’ in 
as ‘‘ vessells of tre’? (Chaucer), “ cuppe of 

tre;’? and also specifically to denote something 
made of wood, particularly a bar or beam, a mean- 
ing still preserved in the compounds azle-tree, 
cross-tree, whipple-tree. It has the latter meaning, 
with a special application, in several passages of the 
A. V., e. g. Acts v. 30, “ whom ye slew and hanged 
on a free,” rather, “ whom ye slew by hanging him 
on @ cross,’ literally, “ona beam of wood (ém) gv- 
Aov); 80 Acts x. 39, xiii. 29; Gal. iii. 13. (See Dr. 
Noyes's note on Acts v. 30 in his Translation of 
the N. T.) In like manner the Genevan version 
reads, in reference to the proposed hanging of Mor- 
decai, ‘* Let them make a tree of fifty cubits high ” 
(Esth. v. 14, comp. vi. 4, vii. 9, 10); and the cross 
in early English poetry is often called * Cristes 
tre’ (Chaucer), « sae tre,” “the holy rode tre,’’ 
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or simply “the tree,’ as in the A. V., 1 Pet. ii. 
24. Noah's ark is called in Wycliffe’s version of 
Wiad. x. 4, “a dispisable tree,” where the A. V. 
reads ‘a ptece of wvod of small value’ (LXX. ed- 
TeAts EvAoy)- A. 


Sr ere! GQ. [Sin- orrer- 
ING. 


TRIAL. Information on the subject of trials 
under the Jewish law will be found in the articles 
on JUDGES and SANHEDRIM, and also in JEsus 
Cnuisr. A few remarks, however, may here be 
added on judicial proceedings mentioned in Scrip- 
ture, especially such as were conducted before for- 
eigners. 

1. The trial of our Lord before Pilate was, in a 
legal sense, a trial for the offense lease majestatis ; 
one which, under the Julian Law, following out 
that of the ‘I'welve Tables, would be punishable 
with death (Luke xziii. 2, 38; John xix. 12, 15; 
Dig. iv. 1, 3). 

2. The trials of the Apostles, of St. Stephen, 
and of St. Paul before the high-priest, were con- 
ducted according to Jewish rules (Acts iv., v. 27, 
vi. 12, xxii. 30, xxiii. 1). 

3. The trial, if it may be so called, of St. Paul 
and Silas at Philippi, was held before the duumviri, 
or, as they are called, or of, pretors, on the 
charge of innovation in reliinod —a crime punish- 
able with banishment or death (Acts xvi. 19, 22; 
Diet. of Antiq. “ Colonia," p. 318; Conybeare and 
Howson, i. 345, 355, 356). 

4. The interrupted trial of St. Paul before the 
proconsul Gallio, was an attempt made by the Jews 
to establish a charge of the same kind (Acts xviii. 
12-17; Conybeare and Howson, i. 492-496). 

5. The trials of St. Paul at Caesarea (Acts xxiv., 
xxv., xxvi.) were conducted according to Roman 
rules of judicature, of which the procurators Felix 
and Festus were the recognized administrators. 
(a.) In the first of these, before Felix, we observe 
the employment, by the plaintiffs, of a Roman 
advocate to plead in Latin. [OxaTor.] (6.) The 
postponement (amplintio) of the trial after St. 
Paul's reply (Dict. of <Antig. “ Judex,” p. 647). 
(c.) ‘The free custody in which the accused was 
kept, pending the decision of the judge (Acts xxiv. 
23-26). The second tormal trial, before Festus, 
was, probably, conducted in the same manner as the 
former one before Felix (Acts xxv. 7, 8), but it pre- 
sents two new features: (a.) the appeal, appellatio 
or provocati, to Cesar, by St. Paul as a Roman 
citizen. The right of appeal ad populum, or to the 
tribunes, became, under the Empire, transferred 
to the emperor, and, as a citizen, St. Paul availed 
himself of the right to which he was entitled, even 
in the case of a provincial governor. The effect 
of the appeal was to remove the case at once to the 
jurisdiction of the emperor (Conybeare and How- 
son, ii. 860; Dict. of Antiy. * Appellatio,”’ p. 107; 
Dig. xlix. 1, 4). (0.) The conference of the proc- 
urator with “the council’? (Acts xxv. 12). This 
council is usually explained to have consisted of the 
assessors, who sat on the bench with the pretor as 
consiliarii (Suet. 71. 33; Dict. of Antig. “ Asses- 
sor.” p. 143 ; Grotius, On Acts xxv.: Conybeare 
and Ilowson, ii. 358, 361). But besides the ab- 
sence of any previous mention of any assessors (see 
below), the mode of expression guAAaAhoas pera 
Tov cuuBovalov seems to admit the explanation of 
conference with the deputies from the Sanhedrim 
(rd cuuB-). St. Paul’s appeal would probably be 
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in the Latin language, and would require explana- 
tion on the part of the judge to the deputation of 
accusers, before he carried into effect the inevitable 
result of the appeal, namely, the dismissal of the 
case so far as they were concerned. [APPEAL, 
Amer. ed.]} 

6. We have, lastly, the mention (Acts xix. 38) 
of a judicial assembly which held its session at Eph- 
esus, in which occur the terms d-yopato: (i. €. u- 
pas) &yorra, and dyOinarot. ‘The former denotes 
the assembly, then sitting, of provincial citizens 
forming the conventus, out of which the proconsul, 
avOumaros, selected ‘‘judices’’ to sit as his asses- 
sors. The av@vwaro: would thus be the judicial 
tribunal composed of the proconsul and his asses- 
sors. In the former case, at Casarea, it is diflicult 
to imayine that there could be any conventus and 
any provincial assessors. There the only class of 
men qualified for such a function would be the 
Koman ofticials attached to the procurator; but in 
Proconsular Asia such assemblies are well known to 
have existed (Dict. of Antig. “ Provincia,” pp. 905, 
966, 967). 

Early Christian practice discouraged resort to 
heathen tribunals in civil matters (1 Cor. vi. 1). 

H. W. P. 

TRIBUTE (72 3{8payyua: didrachma, Matt. 
xvii. 24; w«7jvoos: census, ibid. 25). 

1. The chief Biblical facts connected with the 
payment of tribute have been already given under 
Taxkrs. A few remain to be added in connection 
with the word which in the above passage is thus 
rendered, inaccurately enough, in the A. V. The 
payment of the half-shekel (= half-stater = two 
drachinte) was (as has been said) [TAXEs], though 
resting on an ancient precedent (Ex. xxx. 13), yet, 
in its character as a fixed annual rate, of late ori- 
gin. Jt was proclaimed according to Rabbinic 
rules on the first of Adar, began to be collected on 
the 15th, and was due, at latest, on the first of Ni- 
gall (Mishna, Shekalim, i. f. 7; Surenhusius, pp. 
260, 261). It was applied to ‘defray the general 
expenses of the Temple, the morning and evening 
racrifice, the incense, wood, shew-bread, the red 
heifers, the scape-goat, ete. (Shekal. l. c. in Light- 
foot, /lor. Heb. on Matt. xvii. 24). After the de- 
struction of the ‘Temple it was sequestrated by 
Vespasian and his successors, and transferred to 
the Temple of the Capitoline Jupiter (Joseph. B. 
J. vii. 6, § 6). 

2. ‘The explanation thus given of the “tribute” 
of Matt. xvii. 24, is beyond all doubt the true one. 
To suppose with Chrysostom, Augustine, Maldo- 
natus, and others, that it was the same as the 
tribute (xjvoos) paid to the Roman emperor (Matt. 
xxii. 17), is at variance with the distinct statements 
of Josephus and the Mishna, and takes away the 
whole significance of our Lord’s words. It may be 
questioned, however, whether the full significance 
of those words is adequately brought out in the 
popular interpretation of them. As explained by 
most conimentators, they are simply an assertion 
by our Lord of his Divine Sonship, an implied 
rebuke of Peter for forgetting the truth which he 
had so recently confessed (comp. Wordsworth, Al- 
ford, and others): “Then are the children (viol) 
free;’’ ‘Thou hast owned me as the Son of the 
Living God, the Son of the Great King, of the 
Lord of the Temple, in whose honor men pay the 
—Temple-tribute; why, forgetting this, dost thou so 
hastily make answer as if I were an alien and a 
stranyer? True as this exegesis is in part, it fails 
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to account for some striking facts. (1.) The plural, 
not the singular is used — “then are the children 
free.” ‘The words imply a class of ‘sons’’ as 
contrasted with a class of aliens. (2.) The words 
of our Lord here must be interpreted by his lan- 
guage elsewhere. The “sons of the kingdom” 
are, as in the Hebrew speech of the O. T., those 
who belong to it, in the apostolic language ‘ heirs 
of the kingdom” (Matt. viii. 12, xiii. 38; Jam. ii. 
5; Kom. viii. 17), “sons of God,’’ “children of 
their Father in heaven.” (3.) The words that 
follow, “ Give unto them for me and thee,” place 
the disciple as standing, at least in some degree, on 
the same ground as his Master. The principle in- 
volved in the words “then are the children free” 
extends to hin also. Payment is made for both, 
not on different, but on the same grounds. : 
3. A fuller knowledge of the facts of the case 
may help us to escape out of the trite routine of 
commentators, and to rise to the higher and broader 
truth implied in our Lord’s teaching. The Tem- 
ple-rate, as above stated, was of comparatively late 
origin. The question whether the costs of the 
morning and evening sacrifice ought to be defrayed 
by such a fixed compulsory payment, or left to the 
free-will offerings of the people, had been a con- 
tested point between the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
and the former had carried the day after a long 
struggle and debate, lasting from the Ist to the 
8th day of Nisan. So great was the triumph in 
the eyes of the whole party, that they kept the an- 
niversary as a kind of half festival. The Temple- 
rate question was to them what the Church-rate 
question has been to later Conservatives (Jost, “e- 
schichte des Judenthums, i. 218). We have to 
remember this when we come to the narrative of 
St. Matthew. In a hundred different ways, on the 
questions of the Sabbath, of fasting, of unwashed 
hands and the like, the teaching of our Lord had 
been in direct antagonism to that of the Pharisees. 
The collectors of the rate, probably, from the nature 
of their functions, adherents of the Pharisee party, 
now come, half-expecting opposition on this point 
also. Their words imply that he had not as vet 
paid the rate for the current year. His life of con- 
stant wandering, without a home, might seem like 
an evasion of it. They ask tauntingly, Will he 
side, on this point, with their Sadducve opponents 
and refuse to pay it altogether?'’ The answer of 
Peter is that of a man who looks on the payment 
as most other Jews looked on it. With no thought 
of any higher principle, of any deeper truth, he 
answers at once, “ His Master will of course pay 
what no other religious Israelite would refuse.” 
The words of his Lord led him to the truth of 
which the Pharisees were losing sight. The offer- 
ings of the children of the kingdom should be free, 
and not compulsory. The Savhedrim, by making 
the Temple-offering a fixed annual tax, collecting 
it as men collected tribute to Cawxsar, were lowering, 
not raising the religious condition and character 
of the people. They were placing every Israelite 
on the footing of a ‘stranger,’ not on that of a 
‘6gon."” The true principle for all such offerings 
was that which St. Paul afterwards asserted, fol- 
lowing in his Master's footsteps, “not grudgingly, 
or of necessity, for Gcod loveth a cheerful giver.” 
In proportion to the degree in which any man 
could claim the title of a Son of God, in that 
proportion was he “ free’’ from this forced exac- 
tion. Peter, therefore, ought to have remembered 
that here at least, was one who, by his own cva- 
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fession as the Son of the Living God, was tpso 
Jacto exempted. 

4. The interpretation which has now been given 
leads us to see, in these words, a precept as wide 
and far-reaching as the yet more memorable one, 
‘¢ Render unto Cesar the things that be Caesar's, 
and unto God the things that be God’s.”” They 
condemn, instead of sanctioning, the compulsory 
payments which human policy has so often substi- 
tuted for the “cheerful gifts’? which alone God 
loves. But the words which follow condemn also 
the perversity which leads men to a spurious mar- 
tyrdom in resisting such payments. ‘ Lest we 
should offend them . .. . give unto them for me 
and thee.”’ It is better to comply with the pay- 
ment than to startle the weak brethren, or run 
counter to feelings that deserve respect, or lay an 
undue stress on a matter of little moment. In 
such quarrels, paradoxical as it may seem, both 
parties are equally in the wrong. If the quarrel 
is to find a solution, it must be by a mutual ac- 
knowledgment that both have been mistaken. 

5. It is satisfactory to find that some interpret- 
ers at least, have drawn near to the true meaning 
of one of the most characteristic and pregnant 
sayings in the whole cycle of our Lord’s teaching. 
Augustine (Questiones Evangel. lxxv.), though 
missing the main point, saw that what was true of 
the Lord and of Peter was true of all (‘Salvator 
autem, cum pro se et Petro dari jubet, pro omnibus 
exsolvisse videtur’’). Jerome (ad loc.) sees in the 
words a principle extending in some form or other 
to all believers (“+ Nos pro illius honore tributa non 
reddimus, et quasi fii Regis a vectigalibus im- 
Inunes sumus’’), though his words claim an ex- 
emption which, if true at times of the Christian 
clergy, has never been extended to the body of 
Christian laity. Calvin, though adhering to the 
common explanation, is apparently determined 
chiefly by his dislike of the inferences drawn from 
the other explanation by Papists on the one side, 
and Anabaptists on the other, as claiming an ex- 
emption from obedience in matters of taxation to 
the civil magistrate. Luther (Annot. in Matt. xvii.) 
more boldly, while dwelling chiefly on the friendly 
pleasantry which the story represents as passing 
between the Master and the disciple,® seizes, with 
his usual acuteness, the true point. “Qui fit (this 
is his paraphrase of the words of Christ) mi Petre, 
ut a te petant, cum sis Regis filius..... Vade 
et scito nos esse tn alio regno reges et filios regis. 
Sinito illis suum regnum, in quo sumus_hospites. 
-.«. Filit regnt sumus, sed non hujus regni 
mundani.” Tindal (Afarg. Note on Matt. xvii. 
26) in like manner, extends the principle, “So is a 
Christian man free in all things . . . . yet payeth 
he tribute, and submitteth himself to all men for 
his brother's sake.” EK. H. P. 


TRIBUTE-MONEY. [Taxes; TriBure.]} 


TRIPOLIS (7 Tpiwodrts)- The Greek name 
of a city of great commercial importance, which 
served at one time as a point of federal union for 
Aradus, Sidon, and Tyre. What its Pheenician 
name was is unknown; but it seems not impossible 
that it was Kadytis, and that this was really the 
place captured by Neco of which Herodotus speaks 
(ii. 159, 111. 5). Kadytis is the Greek form of the 
Syrian Kedutha, “the holy,’ a name of which a 





a “Es muss ja ein fein, freundlich lieblich Gesell- 
schaft sein gewest inter Christum et discipulos suos.” 
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relic still seems to survive in the Nahr-Kadish, a 
river which runs through Zarablous, the modern 
representative of Tripolis. All ancient federations 
had for their place of meeting some spot conse- 
crated to a common deity, and just to the south 
of Tripolis was a promontory which went by 
the name of @eov xpécwmwov. [PENIEL, iii. 
2107 6.] 

It was at Tripolis that, in the year 351 B.c., 
the plan was concocted for the simultaneous revolt 
of the Phenician cities and the Persian depend- 
encies in Cyprus against the Persian king Ochus. 
Although aided by a league with Nectanebus king 
of Egypt, this attempt failed, and in the sequel 
great part of Sidon was burnt and the chief citi- 
zens destroyed. Perhaps the importance of Trip- 
olis was increased by this misfortune of its neigh- 
bor, for soon after, when Alexander invaded Asia, 
it appears as a port of the first order. After the 
battle of Issus some of the Greek officers in Da- 
rius’s service retreated thither, and not only found 
ships enough to carry themselves and 8,000 soldiers 
away, but a number over and above, which they 
burnt in order to preclude the victor from an im- 
mediate pursuit of them (Arrian, ii. 13). ‘The 
destruction of Tyre by Alexander, like that of 
Sidon by Ochus, would naturally tend rather to 
increase than diminish the importance of Tripolis 
as a commercial port. When Demetrius Soter, the 
son of Seleucus, succeeded in wresting Syria from 
the young son of Antiochus (B. c. 161), he landed 
there, and made the place the base of his opera- 
tions. It is this circumstance to which allusion is 
made in the only passage in which Tripolis is men- 
tioned in the Bible (2 Mace. xiv. 1). The pros- 
perity of the city, so far as appears, continued 
down to the middle of the 6th century of the 
Christian era. Dionysius Periegetes applies to it 
the epithet Ax y in the 3d century. In the 
Peutinger ‘Table (which probably was compiled in 
the reign of the Emperor Theodosius) it appears on 
the great road along the coast of Phoenicia; and at 
Orthosia (the next station to it northwards) the 
roads which led respectively into Mesopotamia and 
Cilicia branched off from one another. The pos- 
session of a good harbor in so important a point 
for land-trattic, doubtless combined with the rich- 
neas of the neighboring mountains in determining 
the original choice of the site, which seems to have 
been a factory for the purposes of trade established 
by the three great Pheenician cities. Each of these 
held a portion of Tripolis surrounded by a fortified 
wall, like the western nations at the Chinese ports. 
But in A. D. 543 it was laid in ruins by the ter- 
rible earthquake which happened in the month 
of July of that year, and overthrew Tyre, Sidon, 
Berytus, and Byblus as well. On this occasion the 
appearance of the coast was much altered. A large 
portion of the promontory Theuprosopon (which in 
the Christian times had its name, from motives of 
piety, changed to Lithoprosopon) fell into the sea, 
and, by the watural breakwater it constituted, 
created a new port, able to contain a considerable 
number of large vessels. The ancient Tripolis was 
finally destroyed by the Sultan El Mansour in the 
year 128) A. D.; and the modern Zarablous is 
situated a couple of miles distant to the east, and 
is no longer a port. £LAfyna, which is perhaps 
on the site of the ancient Tripolis, is a small fish- 
ing village. ‘Tarablous contains a population of 
15,000 or 16,000 inhabitants, and is the centre of 
one of the four pashalics of Syria. It exports silk, 
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tobacco, galls, and oil, grown in the lower parts 
of the mountain at the foot of which it stands; 
and performs, on a smaller scale, the part which 
was formerly taken by Tripolis as the entrepot for 
the productions of a most fertile region (Diod. Sic. 
xvi. 41; Strabo, xvi. c. 2; Vossius ad Melam, i. 
12; Theophanes, Chronugraphia, sub anno 6043). 
| J. W. B. 

TRO’AS (Tpwds). The city from which St. 
Paul first sailed, in consequence of a Divine inti- 
mation, to carry the Gospel from Asia to Europe 
(Acts xvi. 8, 11)— where he rested for a short time 
on the northward road from Ephesus (during the 
“! next missionary journey), in the expectation of 
meeting Titus (2 Cor. ii. 12, 13)— where on the 
return southwards (during the same missionary 
journey) he met those who had preceded him from 
Philippi (Acts xx. 5, 6), and remained a week, the 
close of which (before the journey to Assus) was 
marked by the raising of Eutychus from the dead 
during the protracted midnight discourse — and 
where, after an interval of many years, the Apostle 
left (during a journey the details of which are 
unknown) a cloak and some books and parchments 
in the house of Carpus (2 Tim. iv. 13) — deserves 
the careful attention of the student of the New 
Testament. 

The full name of the city was Alexandreia Troas 
(Liv. xxxv. 42), and sometimes it was called simply 
Alexandreia, as by Pliny (1. N. v. 33) and Strabo 
(xiii. p. 593), sometimes simply Troas (as in the 
N. T. and the Ant. Jun. See Wesseling, p. 334). 
The former part of the name indicates the period 
at which it was founded. It was first built by 
Antigonus, under the name of Antigoneia Troas, 
and peopled with the inhabitants of some neigh- 
boring cities. Afterwards it was embellished by 
Lysimachus, and named Alexandreia ‘I'roas. Its 
situation was on the coast of Mysta, opposite the 
S. E. extremity of the island of Tenedos. 

Under the Romans it was one of the most im- 
portant towns of the province of Astra. It was the 
chief point of arrival and departure for those who 
went by sea between Macedonia and the western 
Asiatic districts; and it was connected by good 
roads with other places on the coast and in the in- 
terior. For the latter see the map in Leake’s Asia 
Minor. The former cannot be better illustrated 
than by St. Paul's two voyages between ‘Troas and 
Philippi (Acts xvi. 11, 12, xx. 6), one of which 
was accomplished in two days, the other in five. 
At this time Alexandreia Troas was a culunta with 
the Jus /lalicum. This strong Roman connection 
can be read on its coins. ‘The Romans had a pe- 
culiar feeling connected with the place, in conse- 
quence of the legend of their origin from ‘Troy. 
Suetonius tells us that Julius Cesar had a plan of 
inaking Troas the seat of empire (Cas. 79). It 
may perhaps be inferred from the words of Horace 
(Carm. iii. 3, 57) that Augustus bad some such 
dreams. And even the modern name Lski-Stamboul 
(or « Old Constantinople ”') seems to commemorate 
the thought which was once in Constantine’s mind 
(Zosim. ii. 30; Zonar. xiii. 3), who, to use Gibbon’s 
words, ‘before he gave a just preference to the 
situation of Byzantium, had conceived the design 


* a An island called Trogyllium lay off the coast 
of the promontory of that name (Strabo, xiv. p. 636), 


and some think this to be meant in Acts xx. 6. (See 
Forbiger’s Handb. der alten Geographic, i. 170.) The 


Apostle would have been nearer to Ephesus at Trogyl- 
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of erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated 
spot, from which the Romans derived their fabulous 
origin.” 

The ruins at Eski-Stamboul are considerable. 
The most conspicuous, however, especially the re- 
mains of the aqueduct of Herodes Atticus, did not 
exist when St. Paul was there. The walls, which 
may represent the extent of the city in the Apostle's 
time, inclose a rectangular space, extending above 
a mile from east to west, and nearly a mile from 
north to south. That which possesses most interest 
for us is the harbor, which is still distinctly trace 
able in a basin about 400 feet long and 200 broad. 
Descriptions in greater or less detail are given by 
Pococke, Chandler, Hunt (in Walpole’s 3femvirs), 
Clarke, Prokesch, and Fellows. J.S. H. 


TROGYL’LIUM. Samos [which see] is ex- 
actly opposite the rucky extremity of the ridge of 
Mycale, which is called TpwyvAdtoy in the N. T. 
(Acts xx. 15) and by Ptolemy (v. 2), and T 
yidvoy by Strabo (xiv. p. 636). The channel is 
extremely narrow. Strabo (/. c.) makes it about a 
mile broad, and this is confirmed by our Admiralty 
Charts (1530 and 1555). St. Paul sailed through 
this channel on his way to Jerusalein at the close of 
his third missionary journey (Acts, i. c.). The 
navigation of this coast is intricate; and it can be 
gathered from Acts xx. 6, with subsequent notices 
of the days spent on the voyage, that it was the 
time of dark moon. Thus the night was spent at 
Trogyllium.2 It is interesting to observe that a 
little to the east of the extreme point there is an 
anchorage, which is still called Se. Pauls Port. 

J. S. H. 


TROOP, BAND. These words have a peculiar 
signification in many passages of the O. T., which 
is apt to be overlooked, and the knowledge of which 
throws a brighter light upon them. They are em- 


ployed to represent the Hebrew word “TVT3, gédid, 
which has invariably the force of an irregular body 
of people, large or small, united not for the purpose 
of defense or regular aggression, like an army, but 
with the object of marauding and plunder. (See 
Moan, vol. iii. p. 1983, note, where the term gédud is 
examined.) In addition to the instances of ita use 
there named, it may be observed that our transla- 
tors have in a few cases tried to bring out its mean- 
ing more strongly; as in 1 Chr. xii. 21, + band-of- 
the-rovers;’’ Hos. vi. 9, and vii. 1, ‘ troop-of-rob- 
bers.’’ G. 

TROPHIMUS (Tpédpimos [ foster-child]). 
Of the three passages where this companion of St. 
Paul is mentioned, the first associates him very 
closely with Tycnicus (Acta xx. 4), and the last 
seems in sonie degree to renew the association, and 
in reference to the same geographical district (2 
Tim. iv. 20; see ver. 12), while the intermediate 
one separates him entirely from this connection 
(Acts xxi. 29). 

Trom the first of these passages we learn that 
Tychicus, like Trophimus, was a native of ASL 
(‘Aciavol), and that the two were among those 
companions who travelled with the Apostle in the 
course of the third missionary journey, and during 
part of the route which he took in returning from 
®ium on the mainland than he was at Miletus. A 
better harbor, however, or greater facility of inter- 
course way have led him to prefer the wore distant 
place for his interview with the Ephesian ai 
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Macedonia toward Syria. From what we know 
concerning the collection which was going on at 
this time for the poor Christians in Juda, we are 
disposed to connect these two men with the business 
of that contribution. This, as we shall see, sug- 
gests a probable connection of Trophimus with an- 
other circumstance. 

Both he and Tychicus accompanied St. Paul 
from Macedonia as far as Asia (&xpe Tis "Aclas 
4. c.), but Tychicus seems to have remained there 
while Trophimus proceeded with the Apostle to 
Jerusalem. There he was the innocent cause of the 
tumult in which St. Paul was apprehended, and 
from which the voyage to Kome ultimately resulted. 
Certain Jews from the district of Asia saw the two 
Christian missionaries together, and supposed that 
Paul had taken Trophimus into the Temple (Acts 
xxi. 27-29). From this passage we learn two new 
facts, namely, that Trophimus was a Gentile, and 
that he was a native, not simply of Asia, but of 
EPueEsvs. 

A considerable interval now elapses, during 
which we have no trace of either Tychicus or 
Trophimus; but in the last letter written by St. 
Paul, shortly before his martyrdom, from Rome, 
he mentions them both (Tuxixdy awéoreiAa eis 
“Eqgecoy, 2 Tim. iv. 12; Tpdpinov awéAcwov éy 
Miadfre dcbevourra, ibid. 20). From the last of 
the phrases we gather simply that the Apostle had 
no long time before been in the Levant, that 
Trophimus had been with him, and that he had 
been left in infirm health at Miletus. Of the 
further details we are ignorant; but this we may 
say here, that while there would be considerable 
ditficulty in accommodating this passage to any 
part of the recorded narrative previous to the voy- 
age to Kome,® all difficulty vanishes on the sup- 
position of two imprisonments, and a journey in 
the Levant between them. 

What was alluded to above as probable, is that 
Trophimus was one of the two brethren who, with 
Tirus, conveyed the second epistle to the Corin- 
thians (2 Cor. viii. 16-24). The argument is so 
well stated by Professor Stanley, that we give it in 
his words: ‘ Trophimus was, like Titus, one of 
the few Gentiles who accompanied the Apostle; an 
Ephesian, and therefore likely to have been sent 
by the Apostle from Ephesus with the first epistle, 
or to have accompanied him from Ephesus now; he 
was, a8 is implied of ‘this brother,’ ‘ whose praise 
was in all the churches,’ well known; so well 
known that the Jews of Asia Minor at Jeru- 
salem immediately recognized him; he was also 
especially connected with the Apostle on this very 
mission of the collection for the poor in Judza. 
Thus far would appear from the description of him 
in Acta xxi. 29. From Acts xx. 4 it also appears 
that he was with St. Paul on his return from this 
very visit to Corinth’’ (Stanley's Curinthians, 2d 
edit. p. 492). 

The story in the Greek Menology that Trophimus 
was one of the seventy disciples is evidently wrong: 
the legend that he was beheaded by Nero's orders 
is possibly true. J. S. H. 


*TROUGHS. ([Founrain; WELL] 
*TROW (Luke xvii. 9) belongs to the period of 


@ Trophimus was no doubt at Miletus on the occa- 
sion recorded in Acts xx. 15-38, but it is most certain 
that he was not left there. The theory also that he 
was left there on the voyage to Rome is preposterous ; 
for the wind forced St, Paul's vessel to run direct from 
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our English version, as synonymous with “think,” 
“believe.” It is from the A.-S. tredwian, to trust, 
altered of course to ¢truuen in (verman. H. 


*TRUCE-BREAKERS. The Greek 80 
rendered (&gwov8o.) both in 2 Tim. iii. 3 and Rom. 
i. 31, means literally ‘‘ without libations,”’ and as 
libations accompanied truces or treaties, ‘“ with- 
out truces,” i. ¢. making no truces, and hence im- 
placable. R. D.C. R. 


TRUMPET. 


TRUMPETS, FEAST OF (YA CN, 
Num. xxix. 1: nudpa onuaclas: dies clangoris et 


tubarum ; TYAN) 7733, Lev. xxiii. 24: pv qud- 
cuvoy cadniyywv: sabbatum memoriale clungen- 


tibus tubis; in the Mishna FIIWTT WN, « the 
beginning of the year ’’), the feast of the new moon, 
which fell on the first of Tisri. It differed from 
the ordinary festivals of the new moon in several 
important particulars. It was one of the seven 
days of Holy Convocation. [FEAsts.] Instead of 
the mere blowing of the trumpets of the ‘Temple ut 
the time of the offering of the sacrifices, it was “a 
day of blowing of trumpets.” In addition to the 
daily sacrifices and the eleven victims offered on the 
first of every month [NEW Moon], there were 
offered a young bullock, a ram, and seven lambs of 
the first year, with the accustomed meat-offerings, 
aud a kid for a sin-offering (Num. xxix. 1-6). The 
regular monthly offering was thus repeated, with 
the exception of one young bullock. 

It is said that both kinds of trumpet were blown 
in the ‘Temple on this day, the straight trumpet 
(TIP3T) and the cornet (Tp Ww and }7)2), and 
that elsewhere any one, even a child, might blow a 
cornet (Keland, iv. 7, 2; Carpzov, p. 425; Hush 
Hash. 1. 2; JUMILEE, vol. ii. p. 1483, note c; Cor- 
NET). When the festival fell upon a Sabbath, the 
trumpets were blown in the Temple, but not out of 
it (dtosh Hash. iv. 1). 

It has been conjectured that Ps. lxxxi., one of 
the songs of Asaph, was composed expressly for the 
Feast of Trumpets. The Psalm is used in the ser- 
vice for the day by the modern Jews. As the third 
verse is rendered in the LXX., the Vulgate, and the 
A. V., this would seem highly probable, « Blow 
up the trumpet in the new moon, the time ap- 
pointed, on our solemn feast day.” But the best 
authorities understand the word translated new 


moon (TTD) to mean full moon. Hence the 
psalm would more properly belong to the service 
for one of the festivals which take place at the full 
moon, the Passover, or the Feast of ‘I'abernacles 
(Gesen. Zhes. 8. v.; Rosenmiiller and Hengsten- 
berg on Ps. Ixxxi.). 

Various meanings have been assigned to the 
Feast of Trumpets. Maimonides considered that 
its purpose was to awaken the people from their 
spiritual slumber to prepare for the soleinn humili- 
ation of the Day of Atonement, which followed it 
within ten days. This may receive some counte- 


nance from Joel ii. 15, “ Blow the trumpet (MDW) 
in Zion, sanctify a fast, call a solemn assembly."’ 


[CorNET.] 


the S. W. corner of Asia Minor to the E. end of Crete 
(Acts xxvii. 7). We may add that when Trophimus 
was left in sickness at Miletus, whenever that might 
be, he was within easy reach of his home-frienuds at 
Ephesus, as we see from Acts xx. }7. 
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Some have sipposed that it was intended to intro- 
duce the seventh or Sabbatical month of the year, 
which was especially holy because it was the seventh, 
and because it contained the Day of Atonement 
and the Feast of Tabernacles (Fagius in Lev. xxiii. 
24; Buxt. Syn. Jud. c. xxiv.). Philo and some 
early Christian writers regarded it as a memorial 
of the giving of the Law on Sinai (Philo, vol. v. p. 
46, ed. Tauch.; Basil, in Ps. Ixxxi.; Theod. Quest. 
axa. wn Lev.). But there seems to be no sufficient 
reason to call in question the common opinion of 
Jews and Christians, that it was the festival of the 
New Year's Day of the civil year, the First of Tisri, 
the month which commenced the Sabbatical year 
and the year of Jubilee. [JUnILEE, ii. 1485 6.) If 
the New Moon Festival was taken as the consecra- 
tion of a natural division of time, the month in 
which the earth yielded the last ripe produce of 
the season, and began again to foster seed for the 
supply of the future, might well be regarded as the 
first month of the year. The fact that Tisri was 
the great month for sowing might thus easily have 
suggested the thought of commemorating on this 
day the finished work of Creation, when the sons 
of God shouted for joy (Job xxxviii. 7). The Feast 
of Trumpets thus came to be regarded as the anni- 
versary of the birthday of the world (Mishna, Kosh 
Hash. i. 1; Hupfeld, De Fest. Hed. ii. 13; Buxt. 
Syn. Jud. ¢. xxiv.) 

It was an odd fancy of the Rabbis that on this 
day, every year, God judges all men, and that they 
pass before Him as a flock of sheep pass before a 
shepherd (/tosh Hash. i. 2). S. C. 


TRYPHE’NA and TRYPHOSA (Tpddaiwa 
xal Tpudaoa (luxurious: Vulg. Tryphena and 
Tryphosa]). Two Christian women at Rome, who, 
among those that are enumerated in the conclusion 
of St. Paul's letter to that city, receive a special 
salutation, and on the special ground that they are 
engaged there in “laboring in the Lord ” (Rom. 
xvi. 12). ‘They may have been sisters, but it is 
more likely that they were fellow-deaconesses, and 
among the predecessors of that large number of 
official women who ministered in the Church of 
Rome at a later periud (Euseb. Hist. Eccl. vi. 43); 
for it is to be observed that they are spoken of as 
at that time occupied in Christian service (rds 
xontwooas), While the salutation to Persis, in the 
same verse, is connected with past service (#ris 
éxoriacey)- 

We know nothing more of these two sister- 
workers of the apostolic time; but the name of 
one of them occurs curiously, with other names 
familiar to us in St. Paul's Epistles, in the apoc- 
ryphal Acts of Paul and Thecla. There Try- 
phena appears as a rich Christian widow of Anti- 
och, who gives ‘Thecla a refuge in her house, and 
sends money to Paul for the relief of the poor. (See 
Jones, On the Canon, ii. 371, 380.) It is impos- 
sible to discern any trace of probability in this part 
of the legend. 

It is an interesting fact that the columbaria of 
«¢Ceesar's household’? in the Vigna Codini, near 
Porta 8. Sebastiano, contain the name Tryphena, 
as well as other names mentioned in this chapter, 
Philologus and Julia (ver. 15), and also Amplias 
(ver. 8). Wordsworth’s Tour in Italy (1862), ii. 
173. J.S. H. 


TRY’PHON (Tpidoy [lucurious]). A usurper 
of the Syrian throne. His proper name was Diod- 
otus (Strab. xvi. 2, 10; App. Syr. 6. 68), and the 


TSEBAOTH, LORD OF 


surname Tryphon was given to him, or, according 
to Appian, adopted by him, after his accession to 
power. He was a native of Cariana, a fortified 
place in the district of Apamea, where he was 
brought up (Strab. f.c.). In the time of Alex- 
ander Balas he was attached to the court (App. 
l. c. 800A0s rev BactAéwy: Diod. fr. xxi. ap. 
Miill. Hist. Gr. fragm. ii. 17, orpariyds; 1 Mace. 
xi. 39, ray wapd ’AAet.); but towards the close 
of his reign he seems to have joined in the con- 
spiracy which was set on foot to transfer the crown 
of Syria to Ptol. Philometor (1 Macc. xi. 13; Diod. 
l.c.). After the death of Alexander Balas he took 
advantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius II. 
to put forward the claims of Antiochus VI., the 
young son of Alexander (1 Macc. xi. 39; B. C. 
145). After a time he obtained the support of 
Jonathan, who had been alienated from Demetrius 
by his ingratitude, and the young king was crowned 
(B. C. 144). ‘T'ryphon, however, soon revealed his 
real designs on the kingdom, and, fearing the oppo- 
sition of Jonathan, he gained possession of his per- 
son by treachery (1 Mace. xii. 39-50), and after a 
short time put him to death (1 Mace. xiii. 23). 
As the way seemed now clear, he murdered Anti- 
ochus and seized the supreme power (1 Macc. xiii. 
31, 32), which he exercised, as far as he was able, 
with violence and rapacity (1 Macc. xiii. 34). His 
tyranny again encouraged the hopes of Demetrius, 
who was engaged in preparing an expedition against 
him (B. c. 141), when he was taken prisoner (1 
Mace. xiv. 1-3), and Tryphon retained the throne 
(Just. xxxvi. 1; Diod. Leg. xxxi.) till Antiochus 
VIL., the brother of Demetrius, drove him to Dora, 
from which he escaped to Orthosia in Pheenicia 
(1 Mace. xv. 10-14, 37-39; B.c. 139). Not long 
afterwards, being hard pressed by Antiochus, he 
committed suicide, or, according to other accounts, 
was put to death by Antiochus (Strab. xiv. 5, 2; 
App. Syr. c. 68, "Ayrioxos — «relvet - - + - ot” 
xdvy xoAAg)- Josephus (Ant. xiii. 7, § 2) adds 
that he was killed at Apamea, the place which be 
made his headquarters (Strab. xvi. 2, 10). The 
authority of Tryphon was evidently very partial, 
as appears from the growth of Jewish independence 
under Simon Maccabzus; and Strabo describes him 
as one of the chief authors of Cilician piracy (xiv. 
3, 2). His name occurs on the coins of ANTI- 
ocuvs VI. [vol. i. p. 118], and he also struck coins 
in his own name. [ANTIOCHUS; DEMETRIUS.] 
B. F. W. 





Coin of Tryphon. 
TRYPHO’SA. [TRYPHENA and TRYPHOBA.] 
* TSEB’AOTH, LORD OF, is a more 
exact orthography than SABAOTH, adopted in Rom. 


ix. 29 and Jas. v. 4 from the Greek (cafaeé), 
the form under which this title of Jehovah has 


been already noticed in this Dictionary. We re- 
call the subject here for the purpose of qualifying 
the explanation given under the other head. It is 
said there to be applied to Jehovah simply as “the 
leader and commander of the armies of the nation, 
who ‘went forth with them ’ (Ps. xliv. 9), and led 
them to certain victory over the worshippers ” of 


TUBAL 
false gods. It is undeniable that (sebaoth often 


denotes the national armies of Israel, and may souie- 
times in connection with Jehovah (Lord of hosts) 
designate this army as God’s host, which He leads 
furth to victory ayainst the enemies of his people 
(see 1 Sam. xvii. 45). But such an application by 
no means exhausts the meaning of the term. It is 
used also of the sun, and moon, and stars, which 
are called Jehovah's “host,’’ because they, too, 
execute his will, and represent so impressively his 
majesty and power. ‘Thus in Gen. ii. 1 it is said: 
‘The heavens and the earth were finished, and all 
the host of them.’” In Deut. iv. 19 the Israelites 
are warned against idolatry: * Lest thou lift up 
thine eyes unto heaven, and when thou seest the 
sun, and the moon, and the stars, all the host 
of heaven,” thou “shouldest be driven to serve 
them,”’ etc. (see also xvii. 3). In various other 
passages (2 K. xvii. 16, xxi. 3; 2 Chr. xxxiii. 3, 5; 
Jer. xix. 13) the Chaldwan worship of the stars is 
described as that of bowing down or offering in- 
cense to “the host of heaven.’’ It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that we should find the same 
term applied to the heavenly inhabitants, angels, 
seraphim, and other superhuman orders that sur- 
round the throne of God, and are sent forth to do 
his pleasure in heaven and on earth. ‘Thus in 1 
K. xxii. 19 the prophet Micaiah says: “ Hear thou 
therefore the word of the Lord: I saw the Lord 
(Jehovah) sitting on his throne, and all the host 
of heaven standing by him; "’ and ver. 21: “ And 
there came forth a spirit (one of the host), and 
stood before the Lord and said,” ete. That Jeho- 
vah is styled “the Lord of hosts’’ with reference 
to his supremacy as the sovereign of myriads of 
angels as well as of men, is evident from the paral- 
lelism of various passages. Thus in Ps. ciii. 20, 
21: ‘+ Bless Jehovah, ye his angels, that excel in 
strength. Bless Jehovah, all ye his hosts; ye min- 
isters of his, that do his pleasure.” Assuredly the 
armies of Israel cannot be intended here, or the 
stars which appear on the face of the heavens. 
So in Ps. exlviii. 2: “ Praise ye him, all his angels; 
praise ye him, all his hos/s.” As to the existence 
of such orders of superhuman beings, the angel- 
ology of the O. T. agrees precisely with that of the 
N. T. (see Luke ii. 13; Matt. xxvi. 53; Rev. xix. 
14). [ANGELS.] 

It is said under SARAOTH that the name is 
found in the English Bible only in Rom. ix. 29 and 
James v. 4. It is found in those passages because 
the Greek is Kupios XaBawd. It may be added 
that in the Sept. translation of 1 Samuel and 
Isaiah the expression is generally, “The Lord of 
Sahaoth;’’ while always in 2 Samuel, frequently 
in Jeremiah and throughout the Minor Prophets, 
it is Pantokrator, ‘the Almighty” or ‘all-ruling.”’ 
In the Latin Vulgate “Sabaoth'’ appears in the 
O. T. only in Jer. xi. 20, while in the prophets the 
usual equivalent is Dominus exercituum and Dom- 
inus or Deus virtulum in the Psalms. In Rom. ix. 
29 and James v. 4, the Vulgate follows the Greek 
text. (On this topic see Prof. Plumptre in Sun- 
dry Magazine, Dec. 1868; and CEhler in Herzog's 
Real-Encyk. viii. 400-404.) H. 


TUBAL (saan [see below] ; Yan in Gen. 
x. 2; Ez. xxxii. 26, xxxix. 1: @oBéa, except in 
Ez. xxxix. 1, where Alex. @oBep [and xxvii. 13, 





@ Knobel connects these Iberians of the east and 
west, and considers the Tibareni to have been a branch 
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where Rom. #7 otunaca, Alex. ra cuprayta): 
Thubal, but in Ts. Ixvi. 19, /talia). In the an- 
cient ethnological tables of Genesis and 1 Chr. 
Tubal is reckoned with Javan and Meshech 
among the sons of Japheth (Gen. x. 2; 1 Chr. 
i. 5). The three are again associated in the enu- 
meration of the sources of the wealth of Tyre; 
Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, brought slaves and 
copper vessels to the Phenician markets (Iz. xxvii. 
13). Tubal and Javan (Is. Ixvi. 19), Meshech and 
Tubal (Ez. xxxii. 26, xxxvili. 2, 3, xxxix. 1), are. 
nations of the north (Ez. xxxviii. 15, xxxix. 2). 
Josephus (Ant. i. 6, § 1) identities the descendants 
of Tubal with the Iberians, that is — not, as Je- 
rome would understand it, Spaniards, but — the 
inhabitants of a tract of country, between the Cas- 
pian and Euxine Seas, which nearly corresponded 
to the modern Georyia.¢ This approximates to 
the view of Bochart (Phaleg, iii. 12), who makes 
the Moschi and Tibareni represent Meshech and 
Tubal. These two Colchian tribes are mentioned 
together in Herodotus on two occasions; first, as 
forming part of the 19th satrapy of the Persian 
empire (iii. 94), and again as being in the army 
of Xerxes under the command of Ariomardus the 
son of Darius (vii. 78). The Moschi and ‘Tibareni, 
moreover, are “constantly assuciated, under the 
names of MJuskat and Tuplai, in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions’ (Sir H. Rawlinson in Rawlinson's Her. 
i. 535). The Tibareni are said by the Scholiast 
on Apollonius Rhodius (ii. 1010) to have been a 
Scythian tribe, and they as well as the Moschi are 
probably to be referred to that Turanian people, 
who in very early times spread themselves over the 
entire region between the Mediterranean and India, 
the Persian Gulf and the Caucasus (Rawlinson, 
Her. i. 535). In the time of Sargon, according 
to the inscriptions, Ambris, the son of Khuliya, 
was hereditary chief of ‘Tubal (the southern slopes 
of Taurus). He “had cultivated relations with 
the kings of Musak and Vararat (Meshech and 
Ararat, or the Moschi and Armenia) who were in 
revolt against Assyria, and thus drew upon himself 
the hostility of the great king’? (dtd. i. 169, 
note 3). In former times the Tibareni were prob- 
ably more important, and the Moschi and Tibareni, 
Meshech and Tubal, may have been names by 
which powerful hordes of Scythians were known to 
the Hebrews. But in history we only hear of 
them as pushed to the furthest limits of their an- 
cient settlements, and occupying merely a strip of 
coast along the Euxine. ‘Their neighbors the 
Chaldeans were in the same condition. In the 
time of Herodotus the Moschi and Tibareni were 
even more closely connected than at a later period, 
for in Xenophon we find them separated by the 
Macrones and Mossyneeci (nad. v. 5, § 1; Plin. vi. 
4,&c.). The limits of the territory of the Tibareni 
are extremely difticult to determine with any degree 
of accuracy. After a part of the 10,000 Greeks 
on their retreat with Xenophon had embarked at 
Cerasus (perhaps near the modern Aerasuun Dere 
Su), the rest marched along the coast, and soon 
came to the boundaries of the Mossyneci (Anabd. 
v. 4, § 2). They traversed the country occupied 
by this people in eight days, and then came to the 
Chalybes, and after them to the Tibareni. The 
eastern limit of the Tibareni was therefore about 
80 or 90 miles along the coast W. of Cerasus. 
of this widely-epread Turanian family, known to the 
Hebrews as Tubal ( Véikertasel d. Gen. § 18). 





- 
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Two days’ march through Tibarene brought the 
Greeks to Cotyora (Anab. v. 5, § 3), and they were 
altogether three days in passing through the coun- 
try (Diod. Sic. xiv. 30). Now frum C. Jasonium 
to Boon, according to Arrian (Peripl. 16), the 
distance was 90 stadia, 90 more to Cotyora, and 60 
from Cotyora to the river Melanthius, making in 
all a coast line of 240 stadia, or three days’ march. 
Professor Rawlinson (//er. iv. 181) conjectures that 
the Tibareni occupied the coast between Cape Ya- 
svun (Jasonium) and the River Melanthius (Melet 
Irmak), but if we follow Xenophon, we must place 
Boon as their western boundary, one day’s march 
from Cotyora, and their eastern limit must be 
sought some 10 miles east of the Melet Irmak, 
perhaps not far from the modern Aptar, which is 
3} hours from that river. The anonymous author 
of the Periplus of the Fuxine says (33) that the 
Tibareni formerly dwelt west of Cotyora as far as 
Polemonium, at the mouth of the Pouleman kes 
14 miles east of Fatsah. 

In the time of Xenophon the Tibareni were an 
independent tribe (Anad. vii. 8, § 25). Long be- 
fore this they were subject to a number of petty 
chiefs, which was a principal element of their weak- 
ness, and rendered their subjugation by Assyria 
more easy. Dr. Hincks (quoted by Rawlinson, 
Herod. i. 380, note 1) has found as many as twenty- 
four kings of the Zuplat mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions. ‘They are said by Apollonius Rhodius to 
have. been rich in flocks (Arg. ii. 377). The traffic 
in slaves and vessels of copper with which the peo- 
ple of Tubal supplied the markets of Tyre (Ez. 
xxvii. 13) still further connects them with the 
Tibareni. It is well known that the regions bor- 
dering on the Pontus Euxinus furnished the most 
beautiful slaves, and that the slave traffic was an 
extensive branch of trade among the Cappadocians 
(Polyb. iv. 38, § 4; Hor. Ap. i. 6, 39; Pers. Sat. 
vi. 77; Mart. Ep. vi. 77, x. 76, &.). The copper 
of the Mossyneci, the neighbors of the Tibareni, 
was celebrated as being extremely bright, and with- 
out any admixture of tin (Arist. De Mir. Auscult. 
p- 62); and the Chalybes, who lived between these 
tribes, were long famous for their craft as metal- 
smiths. We must not forget, too, the copper-mines 
of Chalvar in Armenia (Eamilton, As. Jin, i. 173). 

The Arabic Version of Gen. x. 2 gives Chorasan 
and China for Meshech and Tubal; in Eusebius 
-(see Bochart) they are Illyria and Thessaly. The 
Talmudists (Yoma, fol. 10, 2), according to Bo- 
chart, define Tubal as “the home of the Uniaci 
(P83 8),’? whom he is inclined to identify with 
the Huns (Phaleg, iii. 12). They may perhaps 
take their name from Oenoe, the modern Unieh, a 
town on the south coast of the Black Sea, not far 
from Cape Yasouu (Jasonium), and so in the im- 
mnediate neighborhood of the Tibareni. In the 
Targum of R. Joseph on 1 Chr. (ed. Wilkins) 


SWNT is given as the equivalent of Tubal, and 
Wilkins renders it by Bithynia. But the reading 
in this passage, as well as in the Targums of Jeru- 
salem and of Jonathan on Gen. x., is too doubtful 
to be followed as even a traditional authority. 

W. A. W. 


TUBAL-CAIN (7°32 SDAA [sce below]: 
6 @dBea: Tubal-cain). The son of Lamech the 
Cainite by his wife Zillah (Gen. iv. 22). He is 
called “a furbisher of every cutting instrument of 
copper and iron.”’ The Jewish legend of later times 


TURPENTINE-TREE 


associates him with his father’s song. ‘* Lamech 
was blind,’’ says the story as told by Rashi, “and 
Tubal-Cain was leading him; and he saw Cain, 
and he appeared to him like a wild beast, so he 
told his father to draw his bow, and he slew him. 
And when he knew that it was Cain his ancestor 
he smote his hands together and struck his son 
between them. So he slew him, and his wives 
withdraw from him, and he conciliates them.” 
In this story Tubal-Cain is the ‘+ young man "’ of 
the sung. Rashi apparently considers the name 
of Tubal-Cain as an appellative, for he makes him 
director of the works of Cain for making weapons 


of war, and connects “Tubal” with Yan, tubbél, 
to season, and 80 to prepare skillfully. He appears 
moreover to have pointed it bain, tébél, which 
seems to have been the reading of the LX X. and 
Josephus. According to the writer last mentioned 
(Ant. i. 2, § 2), Tubal-Cain was distinguished for 
his prodigious strength and his success in war. 
The derivation of the name is extremely obscure. 
Hasse (Entdeckungen, ii. 37, quoted by Knobel on 
Gen. iv. 22) identifies Tubal-Cain with Vulcan; 
and Buttmann (./ythol. i. 164) not only con:pares 
these names, but adds to the comparison the Tea- 
xives of Ithodes, the first workers in copper and 
iron (Strabo, xiv. 654), and Dwalinn, the demon 
smith of the Scandinavian mythology. Gesenius 
proposed to consider it a hybrid word, compounded 


of the Pers. dys, tiipal, iron slag, or scoria, 
and the Arab. M3, kain, @ smith; but this 


etymology is more than doubtful. The Scythian 
race TUBAL, who were coppersmiths (Ez. xxvii. 13), 
naturally suggest themselves in connection with 
Tubal-Cain. W. A. W. 


TUBIE'NI (TouvBijvor; Alex. TovBe:wos: Teu- 
hianer). The “ Jews called Tubieni’' lived about 
Charax, 750 ‘stadia from a strongly-fortified city 
called Caspis (2 Macc. xii. 17). They were doubt- 
less the same who are elsewhere mentioned as living 
in the towns of Toubion (A. V. ToBre), which 
again is probably the same with the Tus of the 
Uld Testament. G. 


* TUMULT, Mark v. 38. [Mournina.] 
* TURBANS. [Bonners.] 
TURPENTINE-TREE (repéusvb0s, repé- 


Bw@os: terebinthus) occurs only once, namely, in 

the Apocrypha (Feclus. xxiv. 16), where wisdom is 
compared with the ‘‘turpentine-tree that stretcheth 
forth her branches.”” The repéBivos or répurvOos 
of the Greeks is the Pistacia evehinihae terebinth- 
tree, common in Palestine and the East, supposed 


by some writers to represent the élis (TTDN) of 
the Hebrew Bible. (Oak. ] The terebinth, “though 
not generally so conspicuous a tree in Palestine as 
some of the oaks, occasionally grows to a larve 
size. See Robinson (&. &. ii. 222, 223), who thus 
speaks of it. ‘The Butm”’ (the Arabic name of 
the terebinth) ‘‘is not an evergreen, as often repre- 
sented, but its small lancet-shaped leaves fall in 
the autumn, and are renewed in the spring. The 
flowers are small, and followed by small oval berries, 
hanging in clusters from two to five inches long, 
resembling much thoge of the vine when the grapes 
are just set. From incisions in the trunk there is 
said to flow a sort of transparent balsam, consti- 


tuting a very pure and fine species of turpentine, 
‘ 
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with an agreeable odor like citron or jessamine, 
and a mild taste, and hardening gradually into a 
In Palestine nothing seems to 
The 
terebinth belongs to the Nat. Order Anacardiacea, 
the plants of which order cenerally contain resinous 


transparent gum. 
be known of this product of the butm!” 


secretions. Ws, ele 


Pistacia terebinthus. 


TURTLE, TURTLE-DOVE ("F, wr: 
tpvyév: turtur: generally in connection with 
Mm, yondh, “dove"’). [Dove.] 
phonetic, evidently derived from the plaintive cooing 
of the bird. The turtle-dove occurs first in Serip- 
ture in Gen. xv. 9, where Abram is commanded to 
offer it along with other sacrifices, and with a young 


The name is 


pigeon (9343, gézal). In the Levitical law a pair 
of turtle-loves, or of young pigeons, are constantly 


prescribed as a substitute for those who were too | 


poor to provide a lamb or a kid, and these birds 
were admissible either as trespass, sin, or burnt- 
offering. 
having been accidentally defiled by a dead body, a 
pair of turtle-doves or young pigeons were specially 
enjoined (Num. vi. 10). It was in accordance with 
the provision in Lev. xii. 6 that the mother of our 
Lord made the offering for her purification (Luke 
ll. 24). During the early period of Jewish history, 
there is no evidence of any other bird except the 
pigeon having been domesticated, and up to the 
ume of Solomon, who may, with the peacock, have 
introduced other gallinaceous birds from India, it 
was probably the only poultry known to the Israel- 
ites. To this day enormous quantities of pigeons 
are kept in dove-cots in all the towns and villages 
of Palestine, and several of the fancy races so famil- 
mmr in this country have been traced to be of Syrian 
origin. The offering of two young pigeons must 
have been one easily within the reach of the poorest, 
and the offerer was accepted according to that he 
had, and not according to that he had not. The 
admission of a pair of turtle-doves was perhaps 
* yet further concession to extreme poverty; for, 
unlike the pigeon, the turtle, from its migratory 
nature and timid disposition, has never yet been 





. , . | 
In one instance, the case of a Nazarite 
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kept:in a state of free domestication; but being 
extremely numerous, and resorting especially to 
gardens for nidification, its young might easily be 
found and captured by those who did not even pos- 
sess pigeons. , 

It is not improbable that the palm-dove ( Turtur 
/Egyptiacus, Temm.) may in some measure have 
supplied the sacrifices in the wilderness, for it is 
found in amazing numbers wherever the palm-tree 
occurs, whether wild or cultivated. In most of 
the oases of North Africa and Arabia every tree is 
‘the home of two or three pairs of these tame and 
elegant birds. In the crown of many of the date- 
trees five or six nests are placed tugether; and the 
| writer has frequently, in a palm-grove, brought 
\down ten brace or more without moving from his 
post. In such camps as Elim a considerable supply 
of these doves may have been obtained. 

_ From its habit of pairing for life, and its fidelity 
for its mate, it was a symbol of purity and an ap- 
propriate offering (comp. Plin. Nat. Hist. x. 52). 
The regular migration of the turtle-dove and its 
return in spring are alluded to in Jer. viii. 7, ‘‘ The 
turtle and the crane and the swallow observe the 
time of their coming; and Cant. ii. 11, 12, “ The 
winter is past . . . and the voice of the turtle is 
heard in our land.” So Pliny, ‘‘Hyeme mutis, 
a vere vocalibus;’’ and Arist. Hist. An. ix. 8, 
‘« Turtle-doves spend the summer in cold countries, 
the winter in warm ones.’’ Although elsewhere 
(viii. 5) he makes it hibernate (pwAci). There is, 
indeed, no more grateful proof of the return of 
spring in Mediterranean countries than the voice 
of the turtle. One of the first birds to migrate 
northwards, the turtle, while other songsters are 
heard chiefly in the morning, or only at intervals, 
immediately on its arrival pours forth from every 
garden, grove, and wooded hill its melancholy yet 
soothing ditty, unceasingly from early dawn till 
sunset. It is from its plaintive note doubtless that 
David in Ps. lxxiv. 19, pouring forth his lament to 
God, compares himself to a turtle-dove. 

From the abundance of the dove tribe and their 
importance as an article of food, the ancients dis- 
criminated the species of Columbide more accu- 
rately than of many others. Aristotle enumerates 
five species, which are not all easy of identification, 
as but four species are now known commonly to 
inhabit Greece. In Palestine the number of species 
is probably greater. Besides the rock-dove (Co- 
lumba livia, L.), very common on all the rocky 
parts of the coast and in the inland ravines, where 
it remains throughout the year, and from which 
all the varieties of the domestic pigeon are derived, 
the ring-dove (Columba paluinbus, L.) frequents all 
the wooded districts of the country. The stock- 
dove (Columba enas, L.) is as generally, but more 
sparingly distributed. Another species, allied either 
to this or to Columba livia, has been observed in 
the valley of the Jordan, perhaps Col. leuconota, 
Vig. See bis, vol. i. p. 35. The turtle-dove ( Turtur 
curitus, L.) is, as has been stated, most abundant, 
and in the valley of the Jordan an allied species, 
the palm-dove, or Egyptian turtle (Turtur A yyp- 
(ccus, Temm.), is by no means uncommon. ‘This 
bird, most abundant among the palm-trees in Egypt 
and North Africa, is distinguished from the com- 
mon turtle-dove by ite ruddy chestnut color, its long 
tail, smaller size, and the absence of the collar on 
the neck. It does not migrate, but from the sim- 
ilarity of its note and habits, it is not probable that 
it was distinguished by the ancients. The large 
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Indian turtle (Turtur gelastes, Temm.) has also 
been stated, though without authority, to occur in 
Palestine. Other species, as the well-known col- 
lared dove (Turtur risoria, L.) have been incor- 
rectly included as natives of Syria. H. B. T. 





Turtur Fgyptiacus. 


* TUTORS, only in Gal. iv. 2, the translation 
of éx{rpowo:, more properly rendered ‘ guardians.”’ 
It denotes those to whom a charge is committed, 
in this instance that of guardian or overseer of 
children who are the heirs of property, while the 
associated term olxovduo: singles out those among 
the overseers who regulate, the pecuniary affairs of 
the estate. The better sense of the latter term is 
‘‘stewards’’ and not ‘“governors’’ (A. V.). See 
especially Wieseler, Ueber den Br. an die Galater, 
p. 326. The A. V. follows the antecedent English 
versions, except Wycliffe’s. See Remarks on Ren- 
derings, etc., Bibl. Sacra, xxii. 139. H. 


TYCH’ICUS (ToxsKos ([fortuatous}). A com- 
panion of St. Paul on some of his journeys, and one 
of his fellow-laborers in the work of the Gospel. 
He is mentioned in five separate books of the New 
Testament, and in four cages explicitly, in the fifth 
very probably, he is connected with the district of 
Asia. (1.) In Acts xx. 4, he appears as one of those 
who accompanied the Apostle through a longer or 
shorter portion of his return-journey from the third 
missionary circuit. Here he is expressly called 
(with Trophimus) ’Agiaydés; but while Trophimua 
went with St. Paul to Jerusalem (Acts xxi. 29), 
Tychicus was left behind in Asia, probably at 
Miletus (Acts xx. 15, 38). (2.) How_Tychicus was 
employed in the interval before St. Paul’s first im- 
prisonment we cannot tell: but in that imprison- 
ment he was with the Apostle again, as we see from 
Col. iv. 7, 8. Here he is spoken of, not only as 
‘¢a beloved brother,” but as “a faithful minister 
and fellow-servant in the Lord; ’’ and he is to make 
known to the Colossians the present circumstances 
of the Apostle (ra car’ due wdyra yveploe), and 
to bring comfort to the Colossians themselves (iva 
wapaxahéoyn Tas Kapdlas juawy). From this we 
gather that diligent service and warm Christian 
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sympathy were two features of the life and char- 
acter of Tychicus. Colosse was in Asia; but from 
the fact that of Onesimus, who is mentioned im- 
mediately afterwards, it is said, 3s éoriy CF Sua, 
whereas Tychicus is not so styled, we naturally in- 
fer that the latter was not a native of that city. 
These two men were doubtless the bearers both of 
this letter and the following, as well as that to 
Philemon. (3.) The language concerning Tychicus 
in Eph. v. 21, 22, is very similar, though not ex- 
actly in the same words. And it is the more im- 
portant to notice this passage carefully, because it 
is the only personal allusion in the epistle, and is 
of some considerable value as a subsidiary argument 
for its authenticity. If this was a circular letter, 
Tychicus, who bore a commission to Colosse, and 
who was probably well known in various parts of 
the province of Asia, would be a very proper person 
to see the letter duly delivered and read. (4.) The 
next references are in the Pastoral Epistles, the first 
in chronological order being Tit. iii. 12. Here St. 
Paul (writing possibly from Ephesus) says that it 
is probable he may send Tychicus to Crete, about 
the time when he himself goes to Nicopolis. (5.) In 
2 Tim. iv. 12 (written at Rome during the second 
imprisonment) he says, “I am herewith sending 
Tychicus to Ephesus.’’ At least it seems natural, 
with Dr. Wordsworth, so to reuder dwéorea, 
though Bp. Ellicott’s suggestion is also worth con- 
sidering, that this mission may have been connected 
with the carrying of the first epistle. (See their 
notes on the passage.) However this may be, we 
see this disciple at the end, as we saw him at the 
beginning, connected locally with Asia, while also 
covperating with St. Paul. We have no authentic 
information concerning Tychicus in any period 
previous to or subsequent to these five Scriptural 
notices. The tradition which places him afterwards 
as bishop of Chalcedon in Bithynia is apparently 
of no value. But there is much probability in the 
conjecture (Stanley’s Corinthians, 2d ed. p. 493 
that Tychicus was one of the two “brethren” 
(Trophimus being the other) who were associated 
with Titus (2 Cor. viii. 16-24) in conducting the 
business of the collection for the poor Christians in 
Judea. As arguments for this view we may men- 
tion the association with Trophimus, the probability 
that both were Ephesians, the occurrence of both 
names in the Second Epistle to Timothy (see 2 Tim. 
iv. 20), the chronological and geographical agree- 
ment with the circumstances of the third missionary 
journey, and the general lan used concerning 
Tychicus in Colossians and Ephesians. [Astra ; 
Epuersus; TROPHIMUS.] J. S. H. 
 TYRANNUS (Tépavvos [despot, tyrant]). 
The name of a man in whose school or place of 
audience Paul taught the Gospel for two years, 
during his sojourn at Ephesus (see Acts xix. 9). 
The halls or rooms of the philosophers were called 
axoAaf among the later Greeks (Liddell and Scott, 
s. v.); and as Luke applies that term to the au- 
ditortum in this instance, the presumption is that 
Tyrannus himself was a Greek, and a public teacher 
of philosophy or rhetoric. He and Paul must bave 
occupied the room at different hours; but whether 
he hired it out to the Christians or gave to them 
the use of it (in either case he must have been 
friendly to them) is left uncertain. Meyer is dis- 
posed to consider that Tyrannus was a Jewish rabbi, 
and the owner of a private synagogue or house for 


teaching (WT MD). But, in the first place, 


TYRE 


his Greek name, and the fact that he is not men- 
tioned as a Jew or proselyte, disagree with that 
supposition; and, in the second place, as Paul re- 
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suggestion that Paletyrus meant Tyre that formerly 
existed; “que quondam fuit;’’ and that the name 
was introduced after the destruction of the greater 


paired to this man’s school after having been com-. part of it by Nebuchadnezzar, to distinguish it from 
pelled to leave the Jewish synagogue (Acts xix. 9), | that part of Tyre which continued to be in exist- 
it is evident that he took this course as a means ence (Ve rebus Tyriorum, p. 26). Movers, justly 
of gaining access to the heathen; an object which | deeming this explanation unlikely, suyvests that the 
he would naturally seek through the cniperation of | original inhabitants of the city on the mainland 
one of their own number, and not hy associating | possessed the island as part of their territory, and 
himself with a Jew or a Gentile adherent of the named their city from the characteristic features of 
Jewish faith. In speaking of him merely as a cer-/the island, though the island itself was not then 
tain Tyrannus (Tupdyvov rivds), Luke indicates | inhabited (Jas Phénizische Allerthum, vol. ii. pt. 
certainly that he was not a believer at first; though |i. p. 173). This explanation is possible; but other 


it is natural enough to think that he may have: 
become such as the result of his acquaintance with 
the Apostle. Hemsen (Der Apostel Paulus, p. 218) 
throws out the idea that the hall may have be- 
longed to the authorities of the city, and have 
derived its name from the original proprietor. 

H. B. H. 


TYRE (AY, ay, i.e. Tzér: Tupos: Tyrus: 
Josh. xix. 29 [of Tépsoi) ; 2 Sam. xxiv. 7; [s. xxiii. 1; 


explanations are equally possible. For example, the 
Pheenician name of it may have been the (ld City; 
and this may have been translated “ Paletyrus”’ 
in Greek. Or, if the inhabitants of the mainland 
migrated to the island, they may afterwards, at 
some time or other, have given to the city which 
they left the name of Old Tyre, without its being 
necessarily implied that the city had ever borne 
simply the name of Tyre. Or some accidental cir- 
cumstance, now beyond the reach of conjecture, 


Fz. xxvi. 15, xxvii. 2, &c.). A celebrated commercial | may have led to the name; just as for some unac- 


city of antiquity, situated in Phoenicia, on the east- 
erm coast of the Mediterranean Sea, in latitude 33° 
17’ N. (Admiral Smythe's Mediterranean, p. 469). 
Its Hebrew name “ Tzor”’ signifies a rock; which 
well ayrees with the site of Sir, the modern town, 
on a rocky peninsula, formerly an island. From 
the word “'Tz6r’? were derived two names of the 
city, in which the first letters differed from each 
other, though both had a feature of their common 
parent: Ist, the Aramaic word Tura, whence the 
Greek word Turos, probably pronounced Tyros, 
which finally prevailed in Latin, and with slight 
changes, in the modern languages of the West; 
and, 2dly, Sara, or Sarra, which occurs in Plautus 
(Truc. ii. 6, 58, “ purpuram ex Sari tibi attuli’’), 
and which is familiar to scholars through the well- 
known line of Virzil, “ Ut gemmiai bibat, et Sarrano 
dormiat ostro”? (Georg. ii. 506; comp. Aul. Gell. 
xiv. 6; Silius Italicus, xv. 203; Juvenal, x. 30). 
According to a passage of Probus (ad Virg. Georg. 
ii. 115), ag quoted by Mr. Grote (History of Greece, 
iii. 353), the form ‘Sara’? would seem to have 
occurred in one of the Greek epics now lost, which 
passed under the name of Homer. Certainly, this 
form accords best with the modern Arabic name 
of Sir. 

PaLztyrus, or Old Tyre. There is no doubt 
that, previous to the siege of the city by Alexander 
the Great, Tyre was situated on an island; but, 
according to the trudition of the inhabitants, if we 
may believe Justin (xi. 10), there was a city on the 
mainland before there was a city on the island; 
and the tradition receives some color from the name 
of Paletyrus, or Old Tyre, which was borne in 
Greek times by a city on the continent, 30 stadia 
to the south (Strabo, xii. 11, 24). Buta difficulty 
arises in supposing that Paletyrus was built befure 

Tyre, as the word Tyre evidently means “a rock,” 
and few persons who have visited the site of 

Paletyrus can seriously suppose that any rock on 

the surface there can have given rise to the name. 

To escape this ditficulty, Hengstenberg makes the 





@ Acconiing to Herodotus, the priests at Tyre told 
him that their city had been founded 2,300 years be- 
fore his visit. Supposing he was at Tyre in 450 b. Org 
this would make the date of its foundation 2,750 B. c. 
Josephus makes the more sober statement, probably 


countable reason Roma Vecchia, or Old Rome, is 
the name given in the Roman Campagna (as is 
stated on the high authority of Mr. H. E. Bun- 
bury) to ruins of the age of Caracalla situated be- 
tween the roads leading to Frascati and Albano, 
although there are no traces there of any Old Town, 
and there is not the slightest reason to suppose 
that there is any historical foundation whatever for 
the name. And this again would tally with Mr. 
Grote's remark, who observes (/. c.) that perhaps 
the Pheenician name which the city on the main- 
land bore may have been something resembling 
Palse-Tyrus in sound but not coincident in mean- 
ing. It is important, however, to bear in mind 
that this question regarding Paletyrus is merely 
archwological, and that nothing in Biblical history 
is affected by it. Nebuchadnezzar necessarily be- 
sieved the portion of the city on the mainland, as 
he had no vessels with which to attack the island ; 
but it is reasonably certain that, in the time of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, the heart or core of the city was 
on the island. The city of Tyre was consecrated 
to Hercules (Melkarth) who was the principal object 
of worship to the inhabitants (QQuintus Curtius, iv. 
2; Strabo, xvi. p. 757); and Arrian in his History 
says that the temple on the island was the most 
ancient of all temples within the memory of man- 
kind (ii. 16). It cannot be doubted, therefore, that 
the island had long been inhabited. And with this 
agree the expressions as to Tyre being “in the 
midst of the seas ’’ (Ez. xxvii. 25, 26); and even 
the threat against it that it should be made like 
the top of a rock to spread nets upon (see Des 
Vignoles’ Chronologie de 0 Histoire Sainte, Berlin, 
1738, vol. ii. p. 25). As, however, the space on 
the island was limited, it is very possible that the 
population on the mainland may have exceeded the 
population on the island (see Movers, . c. p. 81). 
Whether built before or later than Palewtyrus, 
the renowned city of Tyre, though it laid claims to 
a very high antiquity? (Is. xxiii. 7; Herodot. ii. 
14; Quintus Curtius, iv. 4), is not mentioned either 


founded on Menander's history, that it was founded 
2x) years before the commencement of the building 
of Solomon’s temple. Under any circumstances, Jo- 
sephus could not. with his ideas and chronology, have 
accepted the date of the Tyrian priests ; for then Tyre 
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in the Iliad or in the Odyssey; but no inference 
can be legitimately drawn frum this fact as to the 
existence or non-existence of the city at the time 
when those poems were composed. ‘The tribe of 
Canaanites which inhabited the small tract of coun- 
try which may be called Phenicia Proper [PHa@- 
NIctA] was known by the generic name of Sidonians 
(Judg. xviii. 7; Is. xxiii. 2, 4, 12; Josh. xiii. 6; 
kz. xxxii. 30); and this name undoubtedly included 
Tyrians, the inhabitants being of the same race, 
and the two cities being less than 20 English miles 
distant from each other. Hence when Solomon 
sent to Hiram king of Tyre for cedar-trees out of 
Lebanon to be hewn by Hiram’s subjects, he re- 
minds Hiram that “there is not among us any 
that can skill to hew timber like the Sidonians” 
(1 K. v. 6). Hence Virgil, who, in his very first 
mention of Carthage, expressly states that it was 
founded by colonista from Tyre (én. i. 12), after- 
wards, with perfect. propriety and consistency, calls 
it the Sidonian city (én. i. 677, 678, iv. 545. See 
Des Vignoles, /. c. p. 25). And in like manner, 
when Sidonians are spoken of in the Homeric 
Poems (/l. vi. 290, xxiii, 743; Od. iv. 84, xvii. 424), 
this might comprehend Tyrians; and the mention 
of the city Sidon, while there is no similar mention 
of Tyre, would be fully accounted for — if it were 
necessary to account for such a circumstance at all 
in a poem — by Sidon’s having been in early times 
more flourishing than Tyre. It is worthy, likewise, 
of being noted, that Tyre is not mentioned in the 
Pentateuch; but here, again, though an inference 
may be drawn against the importance, no inference 
can be legitimately drawn against the existence, of 
Tyre in the times to which the Pentateuch refers. 
In the Bible, Tyre is named for the first time in 
the book of Joshua (xix. 29), where it is adverted 
to as a fortified city (in the A. V. “the strong 
city ’*), in reference to the boundaries of the tribe 
of Asher. Nothing historical, however, turns upon 
this mention of Tyre; for it is indisputable that the 
tribe of Asher never possessed the Tyrian territory. 
According to the injunctions of the Pentateuch, 
indeed, all the Canaanitish nations vught to have 
been exterminated; but, instead of this, the Israel- 
ites dwelt among the Sidonians or Phoenicians, who 
were inhabitants of the land (Judg. i. 31, 32), and 
never seem to have had any war with that intel- 
ligent race. Subsequently, in a passaye of Samuel 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 7), it is stated that the enumerators 
of the census in the reign of David went in pur- 
suance of their mission to Tyre, amongst other 
cities, which must be understood as implying, not 
that Tyre was subject to David's authority, but 
merely that a census was thus taken of the Jews 
resident there. But the first passages in the He- 
brew historical writings, or in ancient history gen- 
erally, which afford glimpses of the actual condition 
of Tyre, are in the book of Samuel (2 Sam. v. 11), 
in connection with Hiram king of Tyre sending 
cedar-wood and workmen to David, for building 
him a palace; and subsequently in the book of 
Kings, in counection with the building of Solomon's 
temple. Oue point at this period is particularly 


would have been founded before the era of the Deluge. 
See an instructive passage as to the chronology of 
Josephus in Ant. viii. 3, § 1. 

a It may be interesting to compare the distance 
from which the limestone was brought with which St. 
Paul's Cathedral was built. It was hewn from quar- 
ries in tho Isle of Portland, and was sent to London 
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worthy of attention. In contradistinction from all 
the other most celebrated independent commercial 
cities out of Phoenicia in the ancient and modern 
world, ‘Tyre was a monarchy and not a republic; 
and, notwithstanding its merchant princes, who 
might have been deemed likely to favor the estab- 
lishment of an aristocratical commonwealth, it con- 
tinued to preserve the monarchical form of govern- 
ment until its final loss of independence. Another 
point is the skill in the mechanical arts which seems 
to have been already attained by the Tyrians. 
Under this head, allusion is not specially made to 
the excellence of the Tyrians in felling trees; for, 
through vicinity to the forests of Lebanon, they 
would as naturally have become skilled in that art 
as the backwoodsmen of America. But what is 
peculiarly noteworthy is that Tyrians had berome 
workers in brass or copper to an extent which 
implies considerable advancement in art. In the 
enumeration of the various works in brass executed 
by the Tyrian artists whom Solomon sent for, there 
are lilies, palm-trees, oxen, lions, and cherubim 
(1 K. vii. 13-45). The manner in which the cedar- 
wood and fir-wood was conveyed to Jerusalen: is 
likewise interesting, partly from the similarity of 
the sea voyage to what may commonly be seen on 
the Rhine at the present day, and partly as giving 
a vivid idea of the really short distance between 
Tyre and Jerusalem. The wood was taken in foats 
to Joppa (2 Chr. ii. 16; 1 K. v. 9), a distance of 
less than 74 geographical miles. In the Mediter- 
ranean during summer there are times when this 
voyage along the coast would have been perfectly 
safe, and when the Tyrians might have reckoned 
confidently, especially at night, on light winds te 
fill the sails which were probably used on such 
occasions. From Joppa to Jerusalem the distance 
was about 32 miles; and it is certain that by this 
route the whole distance between the two celebrated 
cities of Jerusalem and Tyre was not more than 
1064 geographical, or about 122 English miles. 
Within such a comparatively short distance (which 
by land, in a straight line, was about 20 miles 
shorter) it would be easy for two sovereigns to 
establish personal relations with each other; more 
especially as the northern boundary of Solomon's 
kingdom, in one direction, was the southern bound- 
ary of Phoenicia. Solomon and Hiram may fre 
quently have met, and thus laid the foundations of 
a political alliance in personal friendship. If by 
messengers they sent riddles and problems for each 
other to solve (Joseph. Ant. viii. 5, § 3; ¢. Apion. 
i. 17), they may previously have had, on several 
occasions, a keen encounter of wits in convivial in- 
tercourse. In this way, likewise, Solomon may have 
become acquainted with the Sidonian women who, 
with those of other nations, seduced him to Pely- 
theism and the worship of Astarte in his old axe. 
Similar remarks apply to the circumstances which 
may have occasioned previously the strong affection 
of Hiram for David (1 K. v. 1). 

However this may be, it is evident that under 
Solomon there was a close alliance between the He 
brews and the Tyrians. Hiram supplied Solomon 





round the North Foreland up the river Thames. The 
distance to London in a straight line from the North 
Foreland alone is of itself about twelve miles greater 
than from Tyre to Joppa; while the distance from the 
Isle of Portland to the North Foreland is actually 
three times as great. 
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with cedar wood, precious metals, and workmen, 
and gave him sailors for the voyage to Ophir and 
India, while on the other hand Solomon gave Hiram 
supplies of corn and oil, ceded to him some cities, 
and permitted him to make use of some havens on 
the Red Sea (1 K. ix. 11-14, 26-28, x. 22). These 
friendly relations survived for a time the disastrous 
secession of the Ten Tribes, and a century later 
Ahab married a daughter of Ethbaal, king of the 
Sidonians (1 K. xvi. 31), who, according to Menan- 
der (Josephus, Anf. viii. 13, § 2), was daughter of 
Ithobal, king of Tyre. As she was zealous for her 
national religion, she seems to have been regarded 
as an abomination by the pious worshippers of 
Jehovah ; but this led to no special prophetical 
denunciations against Tyre. The case became dif- 
ferent, however, when mercantile cupidity induced 
the ‘’yrians and the neighboring Pheenicians to buy 
Hebrew captives from their enemies and to sell 
them as slaves to the Greeks [Pnanictans, iii. 
2518 5] and Edomites. From this time commenced 
denunciations, and, at first, threats of retaliation 
(Joel iti. 4-8; Amos i. 9, 10); and indeed, though 
there might be peace, there could not be sincere 
friendship between the two nations. But the like- 
lihood of the denunciations being fulfilled first arose 
from the progressive conquests of the Assyrian 
monarchs. It was not probable that a powerful, 
victorious, and ambitious neighbor could resist the 
temptation of endeavoring to subjugate the small 
strip of land between the Lebanon and the sea, so 
insignificant in extent, but overflowing with so much 
wealth, which by the Greeks was called Pheenicia. 
{PHaenicta.] Accordingly, when Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria, had taken the city of Samaria, 
had conquered the kingdom of Israel and carried 
its inhabitants into captivity, he turned his arms 
against the Phenician cities. At this time, Tyre 
had reached a high point of prosperity. Since the 
reign of Hiram, it had planted the splendid colony 
of Carthage (143 years and eiyht months, Josephus 
says, after the building of Solomon's Temple, c. 
Ajwon. i. 18); it possessed the island of Cyprus, 
with the valuable mines of the metal “ copper ”’ (so 
named from the island); and, apparently, the city 
of Sidon was subject to its sway. But Shalmaneser 
seems to have taken advantage of a revolt of the 
Cyprians ; and what ensued is thus related by 
Menander, who translated the archives of Tyre into 
the Greek language (see Josephus, Ant. ix. 14, § 2): 
¢ Elulseus reigned 36 years (over Tyre). This king, 
upon the revolt of the Kittzans (Cyprians), sailed 
with a fleet against them, and reduced them to 
submission. On the other hand, the king of the 
Assyrians attacked in war the whole of Pheenicia, 
but soon made peace with all, and turned back. 
On this, Sidon and Ace (i. e. AkkO or Acre) and 
Palztyrus revolted from the Tyrians, with many 
other cities which delivered themselves up to the 
king of Assyria. Accordingly, when the Tyrians 
would not submit to him, the king returned and 
fell upon them again, the Phenicians having fur- 
nished bim with 60 ships and 800 rowers. Ayainst 
these the Tyrians sailed with 12 ships, and, dis- 
persing the fleet opposed to them, they took five 
hundred men prisoners. The reputation of all the 
citizens in Tyre was hence increased. Upon this 
the king of the Assyrians, moving off his army, 
placed guards at their river and aqueducts to pre- 
vent the Tyrians from drawing water. ‘This con- 
tinued for five years, and atill the Tyrians held out, 
supplying themselves with water from wells.’ It is 
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in reference to this siege that the prophecy against 
Tyre in the writings entitled Isaiah, chap. xxiii., 
was uttered, if it proceeded from the Prophet Isaiah 
himself: but this point will be again noticed. 
After the siege of Tyre by Shalmaneser (which 
must have taken place not long after 721 B. c.), 
Tyre remained a powerful state with its own kings 
(Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii. 3; Ez. xxviii. 2-12), remark- 
able for its wealth, with territory on the mainland, 
and protected by strong fortifications (Ez. xxviii. 5, 
xxvi. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, xxvii. 11; Zech. ix. 3). Our 
knowledge of its condition thenceforward until the 
siege by Nebuchadnezzar depends entirely on va- 
rious notices of it by the Hebrew prophets; but 
some of those notices are singularly full, and, espe- 
cially, the twenty-seventh chapter of Ezekiel fur- 
nishes us, on some points, with details such as have 
scarcely come down to us respecting any one city of 
antiquity, excepting Rome and Athens. One point 
especially arrests the attention, that Tyre, like its 
splendid daughter Carthage, employed mercenary 
soldiers (Ez. xxvii. 10, 11). This has been the 
general tendency in commercial cities on account of 
the high wages which may be obtained by artisans 
in a thriving community, compared with the ordi- 
nary pay of a soldier; and Tyre had been unable to 
resist the demoralizing temptation. In its service 
there were Pheenicians from Arvad, Ethiopians 
obtained through the commerce of Egypt, and 
hardy mountaineers from Persia. This is the first 
time that the name of Persia occurs in the remains 
of ancient literature, befure its sons founded a great 
monarchy on the ruins of the Chaldean empire. 
We may conceive them like the Swiss, who, poor, 
faithful, and brave, have during many centuries, 
until the last few years, deemed enlistment in 
foreign service a legitimate source of gain. Inde- 
pendently, however, of this fact respecting Tyrian 
mercenary soldiers, Ezekiel gives interesting details 
respecting the trade of Tyre. On this head, with- 
out attempting to exhaust the subject, a few lead 
ing points may be noticed. ‘The first question is 
as to the countries from which Tyre obtained the 
precious metals; and it appears that its yuld came 
from Arabia by the Persian Gulf (v. 22), just as in 
the time of Solomon it came from Arabia by the 
Red Sea (OrHik]. Whether the Arabian mer- 
chants, whose wealth was proverbial in Roman 
classical times (Horace, Od. i. 2, 1), obtained their 
gold by trattic with Africa or India, or whether it 
was the product of their own country, is uncer- 
tain; but as far as the latter alternative is con- 
cerned, the point will probably be cleared up in the 
progress of geological knowledge. On the other 
hand, the silver, iron, Jead, and tin of Tyre came 
from a very different quarter of the world, namely, 
from the south of Spain, where the Pheenicians 
had established their settlement of 'Tarshish, or ‘Tar- 
tessus. As to copper, we should have presumed 
that it was obtained from the valuable mines in 
Cyprus; but it is mentioned here in conjunction 
with Javan, Tubal, and Meshech, which points to 
the districta on the south of the Black Sea, in the 
neighborhood of Armenia, in the southern line of 
the Caucasus, between the Black Sea and the Cas- 
pian. The country whence Tyre was supplied with 
wheat was Palestine. ‘This point has been already 
noticed elsewhere [PHa:NICIANS, fii. 2519] as help- 
ing to explain why there is no instance on record 
of war between Tyre and the Israelites. It may 
be added that the value of Palestine as a wheat- 
couutry to Tyre was greatly enhanced by its prox- 
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imity, as there was scarcely a part of the kingdom 
of Israel on the west of the river Jordan which was 
distant more than a hundred miles from that great 
commercial city. The extreme points in the king- 
dom of Judah would be somewhat more distant; 
but the wheat probably came from the northern 
part of Palestine. Tyre likewise obtained from 
Palestine oil, honey, and balm, but not wine appar- 
ently, notwithstanding the abundance of grapes and 
wine in Judah (Gen. xlix. 11). The wine was im- 
ported from Damascus, and was called wine of Hel- 
bon, which was probably not the product of the 
country adjoining the celebrated city of that name, 
but came from the neighborhood of Damascus it- 
self (see Porter's Handbook for Syrut, vol. ii. p. 495; 
compare Athenreus, i. 51). The Bedawin Arabs 
supplied Tyre with lambs and rams and goats, for 
the rearing of which their mode of life was so well 
adapted. Egypt furnished linen for sails, and doubt- 
less for other purposes, and the dyes from shell-fish, 
which afterwards became such a source of profit to 
the Tyrians, were imported from the Peloponnesus 
(compare the * Laconicas purpuras "’ of Horace, Od. 
li. 18, 7,and Pliny, ix. 40). Lastly from Dedan in 
the Persian Gulf, an island occupied possibly by a 
Pheenician colony, horns of ivory and ebony were 
imported, which must originally have been obtained 
frum India (Ez. xxvii. 10, 11, 22, 12, 13, 17, 18, 21, 
7, 15). 

In the midst of great prosperity and wealth, 
which was the natural result of such an extensive 
trade (Itz. xxviii. 4), Nebuchadnezzar, at the head 
of an army of the Chaldees, invaded Juda, and 
captured Jerusalem. As Tyre was so near to Jeru- 
salem, and as the conquerors were a fierce and for- 
mnidable race (Hab. i. 6), led by a genéral of un- 
doubted capacity, who had not long before humbled 
the power of the Egyptians, it would naturally be 
supposed that this event would have excited alarm 
and terror amongst the ‘Tyrians. Instead of this 
we may infer from Ezekiel’s statement (xxvi. 2) 
that their predominant feeling was one of exulta- 
tion. At first sight this appears strange and al- 
most inconceivable; but it is rendered intelligible 
by some previous events in Jewish history. Only 
34 years before the destruction of Jerusalem, com- 
menced the celebrated Reformation of Josiah, B. Cc. 
622. This momentous religious revolution, of 


which a detailed account is given in two chapters | ex 


of the book of Kings (2 K. xxii., xxiii.), and which 
cannot be too closely studied by any one who wishes 
to understand the Jewish Annals, fully explaina the 
exultation and malevolence of the Tyrians. In 
that Reformation, Josiah had heaped insults on the 
gods who were the objects of ‘T'yrian veneration and 
love, he had consumed with fire the sacred vessels 
used in their worship, he had burnt their images 
and defiled their high places — not excepting even 
the high place near Jerusalem, which Solomon the 
friend of Lliram had built to Ashtoreth the Queen 
of [Teaven, and which for more than 350 years had 
been a striking memorial of the reciprocal good-will 
which once united the two monarchs and the two 
nations. Indeed, he seemed to have endeavored to 
exterminate their religion, for in Samaria (2 K. 
xxiii. 20) he had slain upon the altars of the high 
places all their priests. These acts, although in 
their ultimate results they may have coutributed 


a Tt was owing to this Reformation of Josiah that 
when the Jews were carried into captivity by Nebu- 
chaduczzar & generation had arisen untainted by Mola- 
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powerfully to the @ diffusion of the Jewish religion, 
must have been regarded by the Tyrians as a series 
of sacrilegious and abominable outrages; and we 
can scarcely doubt that the death in hattle of 
Josiah at Megiddo, and the subsequent destruction 
of the city and Temple of Jerusalem were hailed by 
them with triumphant joy, as instances of Divine 
retribution in human affairs. 

This joy, however, must soon have given way 
to other feelings, when Nebuchadnezzar invaded 
Phenicia, and laid siege to Tyre. That siege 
lasted thirteen years (Joseph. c. Apron. i. 21), and 
it is still a disputed point, which will be noticed 
separately in this article, whether Tyre was actually 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar on this oceasion. How- 
ever this may be, it is probable that, on some terms 
or other, Tyre submitted to the Chaldees. This 
would explain, amongst other points, an expedition 
of Apries, the Pharach-Hophra of Scripture, against 
Tyre, which probably happened not long after, and 
which may have been dictated by obvious motives 
of self-defense in order to prevent the naval power 
of Tyre becoming a powerful instrument of attack- 
ing Egypt in the hands of the Chaldees. In this 
expedition Apries besieged Sidon, fought a naval 
battle with Tyre, and reduced the whole of the 
coast of Phenicia, though this could not have had 
lasting effects (Herod. ii. 161; Diod. i. 68; Movers, 
Das Phinmzische Alterthum, vol. ii. p. 451). The 
rule of Nebuchadnezzar over Tyre, though real, 
may have been light, and in the nature of an alli- 
ance; and it may have been in this sense that Mer- 
bal, a subsequent Tyrian king, was sent for to 
Babylon (Joseph. c. Apron. i. 21). During the 
Persian domination the Tyrians were subject in 
name to the Persian king, and may have given him 
tribute. With the rest of Phoenicia, they had sul- 
mitted to the Persians, without striking a blow; 
perhaps, through hatred of the Chaldees; perhaps, 
solely from prudential motives. But their connec- 
tion with the Persian king was not slavish. Thus, 
when Cambyses ordered them to join in an expe- 
dition against Carthage, they refused compliance, 
on account of their solemn engagements and ja- 
rental relation to that colony: and Cambyses did 
not deem it rizht to use force toward them (Herod. 
iii. 19). Afterwards they fought with Persia 
against Greece, and furnished vessels of war in the 
ition of Xerxes against Greece (Herod. vil 
98); and Mapén, the son of Sirom the Tyrian,s 
mentioned amongst those who, next to the com- 
manders, were the most renowned in the fleet. It 
is worthy of notice that at this time Tyre seems to 
have been inferior in power to Sidon. These two 
cities were less than twenty English miles distant 
from each other; and it is easy to conceive that in 
the course of centuries their relative importance 
might fluctuate, as would be very possible in our 
own country with two neighboring cities, such fer 
exaniple, as Liverpool and Manchester. It is posst- 
ble also that Tyre may have been seriously weakeved 
by its long struggle against Nebuchadnezzar. Up- 
der the Persian dominion, Tyre and Sidon sup- 
plied cedar wood again to the Jews for the buili- 
ing of the second Temple; and this wood was sent 
by sea to Joppa, and thence to Jerusalem, as bad 
been the case with the materials for the first Tem- 
ple in the time of Solomon (Ezra, iii. 7). Un- 





try, and yet many of them probably free from the in- 
tense scrupulousnesa in ceremonial obeervances which 
prevailed subsequently. 
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der the Persians likewise Tyre was visited by an 
historian, from whom we might have derived val- 
uable information respecting its condition (Herod. 
ii. 44). But the information actually supplied by 
him is scanty, as the motive of his voyage seems to 
have been solely to visit the celebrated temple of 
Melkarth (the Phceenician Hercules), which was sit- 
uated in the island, and was highly venerated. Le 
gives no details as to the city, and merely specifies 
two columns which he observed in the temple, one 
of gold, and the other of emerald; or rather, as is 
reasonably conjectured by Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, 
of green glass (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, ii. 81, 82). 
Towards the close of the following century, B. C. 
332, Tyre was assailed for the third time by a great 
conqueror: and if some uncertainty hangs over the 
siege by Nebuchadnezzar, the results of the siege 
by Alexander were clear and undeniable. It was 
essential to the success of his military plans that 
the Vheenician fleet should be at his command, and 
that he should not be liable through their hostility 
to have his communications by sea with Greece and 
Macedonia suddenly cut off; and he accordingly 
summoned all the Pheenician cities to submit to 
his rule. All the rest of them, including Aradus, 
Byblus, and Sidon, complied with his demands, and 
the seamen of those cities in the Persian fleet 
brought away their ships to join him. Tyre alone, 
calculating probably at first on the support of those 
seamen, refused to admit him within its walls — 
and then ensued a memorable siege which lasted 
seven months, and the success of which was the 
greatest of all the achievements which Alexander 
up to that time had attempted. It is not necessary 
to vive here the details of that siege, which may be 
found in Arrian and Quintus Curtius, and in all 
goud Grecian histories, such as those of Bishop 
‘Thirlwall and Mr. Grote. It may be sufficient to 
say, that at that time Tyre was situated on an 
island nearly half a mile from the mainland — that 
© it was completely surrounded by prodigious walls, 
the loftiest portiun of which on the side fronting 
the mainland reached a height not less than 150 
feet;'’ and that notwithstanding his persevering 
effurts, he could not have succeeded in his attempt, 
if the harbor of Tyre to the north had not been 
blockaded by the Cyprians, and that to the south 
by the Pheenicians, thus affording an opportunity 
to Alexander for uniting the island to the mainland 
by an enormous artificial ® mole. Moreover, owing 
to internal disturbances, Carthage was unable to 
afford any assistance to its parent state. 

The immediate results of the capture by Alex- 
ander were most disastrous to it, as its brave de- 
fenders were put to death; and, in accordance with 
the barbarous policy of ancient times, 30,000 of its 
inhabitants, including slaves, free females and free 
children were sold as slaves (Arrian, iv. 24, § 9; 
Diodorus, xvii. 46). It gradually, however, recov- 
ered its prosperity through the immigration of fresh 





@ That Tyre was on an island, previous to its siege 
by Alexander, is one of the most certain facts of his- 
tory ; but on examining the locality at the present day 
few persons would suspect from existing appearances 
that there was anything artiticial iu the formation of 
the present peninsula. 

b Pliny the elder gives an account of the Phoni- 
cian shell-fish (ix. 60,61), and states that from the 
larger ones the dye was extracted, after taking off the 
shell: but that the small fish were crushed alive 
together with the shells. Mr. Wilde, an intelligent 
modern traveller, observed at Tyre numerous round 
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settlers, though its trade is said to have suffered by 
the vicinity and rivalry of Alexandria. Under the 
Macedonian successors of Alexander, it shared the 
fortunes of the Seleucid, who bestowed on it many 
privileges; and there are still in existence coins of 
that epoch with a Pheenician and Greek inscrip- 
tion (Ickhel, Doctr. Nummorum Vet. vol. iii. p. 
379, &c.; Gesenius, Afunumenta Phenicue, pp. 
262-264, and Tab. 34). Under the Romans, at 
first it continued to enjoy a kind of freedoin; for 
Josephus mentions that when Cleopatra pressed 
Antony to include Tyre and Sidon in a gift of 
Pheenician and Jewish territory which he made to 
her, he steadily refused, knowing them to have 
been “ free cities from their ancestors’? (Ant. xv. 
4,§ 1). Subsequently, however, on the arrival of 
Augustus in the East, he is said to have deprived 
the two cities of their liberties for seditious conduct 
(€30vAdcaro, Dion Cassius, lxiv. 7). Still the 
prosperity of Tyre in the time of Augustus was 
undeniably great. Strabo gives an account of it 
at that period (xvi. 2, 23), and speaks of the great 
wealth which it derived from the dyes of the cele- 
brated Tyrian purple, which, as is well known, 
were extracted from shell-fish found on the coast, 
belonging to a species of the genus Murex. In the 
days of Ezekiel, the Tyrians had imported purple 
from the Peloponnesus; but they had since learned 
to extract the dye for themselves; and they had the 
advantage of having shell-tish on their coast better 
adapted for this purpose even than those on the 
Lacedeemonian coast (Pausanias, iii. 21,§ 6). Strabo 
adds, that the great number of dyeing works ren- 
dered the city unpleasant as a place of residence.® 
He further speaks of the houses as consisting of 
many stories, even of more than in the houses at 
Rome — which is precisely what might be expected 
in a@ prosperous fortified city of limited area, in 
which ground-rent would be high. Pliny the Elder 
gives additional information respecting the city, for 
in describing it he says that the circumference of 
the city proper (3. e. the city on the peninsula) was 
22 stadia, while that of the whole city, including 
Paletyrus, was 19 Roman miles (Nat. Hist. v. 17). 
The accounts of Strabo and Pliny have a peculiar 
interest in this respect, that they tend to convey 
an idea of what the city must have been, when 
visited by Christ (Matt. xv. 21; Mark vii. 24). 
It was perhaps more populous than Jerusalem 
[JERUSALEM, ii. 1320], and if so, it was undoubt- 
edly the largest city which he is known to have 
visited. It was not much more than thirty miles 
distant from Nazareth, where Christ maiuly lived 
as a carpenter's son during the greater part of his 
life (Matt. ii. 23, iv. 12, 13, 18; Mark vi. 3). We 
may readily conceive that He may often have gone 
to Tyre, while yet unknown to the world; and 
whatever uncertainty there may be as to the extent 
to which the Greek language was likely to be 
spoken at Nazareth, at Tyre, and in its neighbor- 


holes cut in the solid sandstone rock, in which shells 
seem to have been crushed. They were perfectly 
smooth on the inside; and many of them were shaped 
exactly like a modern iron pot, broad and flat at the 
bottom, and narrowing toward the top. Many of 
these were filled with a breccia of shells; in other 
places this breccia lay in heaps in the neighborhood. 
All the shells were of one species, and were undoubt- 
edly the Murex Trunculus. See Narrative of a Voyase 
to Madeira, Teneriffe, and along the Shores af the 
Mediterranean. Dublin, 1844. 
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hood, there must have been excellent opportunities 
for conversation in that language, with which He 
seems to have been acquainted (Mark vii. 26). 
From the time of Christ to the beginning of the 
5th century, there is no reason to doubt that, as 
far as was compatible with the irreparable loss of 
independence, Tyre continued in uninterrupted 
prosperity; and about that period Jerome has on 
record very striking testimony on the subject, 
which has been often quoted, and is a landmark in 
Tyrian history (see Gesenius’s Jesaza, vol. i. p. 
714). Jerome, in his Commentaries on Ezekiel, 
comes to the passage in which the prophet threatens 
Tyre with the approach of Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon (Ez. xxvi. 7); and he then, amongst 
other points, refers to the verse in which the 
prophet predicts of Tyre, “ Thou shalt be built no 
more,” saying that this raises a question as to how 
a city can be said not to be built any more, which 
we see at the present day the most noble and the 
most beautiful city of Pheenicia. “ Quodque se- 
quitur: nev edificaberis ultra, videtur facere quees- 
tiunem quomodo non sit mdificata, quam hodie 
cernimus Phenices nodilissimam et pulcherrimam 
ciritatem.”” He afterwards, in his remarks on the 
3d verse of the 27th chapter, in which Tyre is 
called ‘a merchant of the people for many isles,”’ 
says that this continues down to his time, so that 
commercial dealings of almost all nations are car- 
ried on in that city —“ quod quidem usque hodie 
perseverat, ut omnium propemodo gentium in illd 
e.cerceantur commercia.”” Jerome's Commentaries 
on Ezekiel are supposed to have been written about 
the years 411-414 a. D. (see Smith's Dictionary 
of Greek and Roman Biography, vol. ii. p. 465), 
so that his testimony respecting the prosperity of 
Tyre bears date almost precisely a thousand years 
after the capture of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
B. C. 588. As to the passage in which Ezekiel 
states that Tyre shall be built no more, Jerome 
says the meaning is, that ‘Tyre will be no more 
the Queen of Nations, having its own king, as was 
the case under Hiram and other kings, but that it 


was destined to be always subject, either to the| is 


Chaldeans, or to the Macedonians, or to the Ptole- 
mies, or at last to the Romans.” At the same 
time Jerome notices a meaning given to the pas- 
save by some interpreters, that Tyre would not be 
built i the last days; but he asks of such inter- 
preters, ‘“* How they will be able to preserve the 
part attributed to Nebuchadnezzar, especially as we 
read in what follows, that Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
Tyre, but had no reward of his labor (xxix. 18), 
and that Egypt was given over to him because in 
besieging Tyre he had served the purpose of God."’ 

When Jerome spoke of Tyre's subjection to the 
Romans, which had then lasted more than four 
hundred years, he could scarcely have anticipated 
that another subjugation of the country was re- 
served for it from a new conquering power, coming 
not from the north, but from the south. In the 
7th century a. p. took place the extraordinary 
Arabian revolution under Mohammed, which has 
given a new religion to so many millions of man- 
kind. In the years 633-638 a. Dp. all Syria and 
Palestine, from the Dead Sea to Antioch, was con- 
quered by the Khalif Omar. This conquest was 
' go complete, that in both those countries the lan- 
guage of Mohammed has almost totally supplanted 
the language of Christ. In Syria, there are only 
three villages where Syriac (or Aramaic) is the 
vernacular language. In Palestine, it is not the 
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language of a single native; and in Jerusalem, toa 
stranger who understands what is involved in this 
momentous revolution, it is one of the most sug- 
gestive of all sounds to hear the Muezzin daily call 
Mohammedans to prayers in the Arabic language of 
Mohammed, within the sacred precincts where once 
stood the Temple, in which Christ worshipped in 
Hebrew, or in Aramaic. (As to the Syriac lan- 
guage, see Porter's Handbook for Syria and Pal. 
estine, vol. ii. p. 551.) But even this conquest did 
not cause the overthrow of Tyre. The most essen- 
tial conditions on which peace was granted to Tyre, 
as to other Syrian cities, were the payment of a 
poll-tax, the obligation to give board and lodging 
for three days to every Muslem traveller, the wear- 
ing a peculiar dress, the admission of Muslems into 
the churches, the doing away with all crosses and 
all sounds of bells, the avoiding of all insulting 
expressions towards the Mohammedan relivion, aod 
the prohibition to ride on horseback or to build 
new churches. (See Weil’s Geschichte der Chal. 
tfer, bd. i. 81,82.) Some of these conditions were 
humiliating, and nearly heart-breaking ; but if sub- 
mitted to, the lives and private property of the 
inhabitants remained untouched. Accordingly, at 
the time of the Crusades Tyre was still a flourish- 
ing city, when it surrendered to the Christians on 
the 27th of June, 1124. It had early been the 
seat of a Christian bishopric, and Cassius, bishop 
of Tyre, is named as having been present at the 
Council of Ceesarea towards the close of the 2d 
century (Reland, Palestine, 1054); and now, in 
the year after its capture by the Crusaders, Wil- 
liam, a Frenchman, was made its archbishop. 
This archbishop has left on record an account of 
the city, which gives a high idea of its wealth and 
great military strength. (See Wilhelmi Tyrensis 
Historia, lib. xiii. cap. 5.) And his statements 
are confirmed by Benjamin of Tudela, who visited 
it in the same century. (See Purchas's Pilgrims, 
ii. 1443.) The latter writer, who died in 1173, 
says: “ Nor do I think any haven in the world to 
be like unto this. The city itself, as I have said, 
goodly, and in it there are about four hundred 
Jews, among whom some are very skillful in disci- 
plinary readings, and especially Ephraim the Egvp- 
tian judge, and Mair, and Carchesona, and Abra- 
ham, the head of the university. Some of the 
Jews there have ships at sea for the cause of gain. 
There are artificial workmen in glass there, who 
make glass, called Tyrian glass, the most excellent, 
and of the greatest estimation in all countries. 
The best and most approved sugar is also found 
there.’ In fact, at this period, and down to the 
close of the 13th century, there was perhaps no 
city in the known world which had stronger claims 
than Tyre to the title of the “ Eternal City,” if 
experience had not shown that cities as well as in- 
dividuals were subject to decay and dissolution. 
Tyre had been the parent of colonies, which at a 
distant period had enjoyed a long life and had 
died; and it had survived more than fifteen hun- 
dred years its greatest colony, Carthage. It had 
outlived -Eyyptian Thebes, and Babylon, and an- 
cient Jerusalem. It had seen Grecian cities rise 
and fall; and although older than them all. it was 
in a state of great prosperity when an_ illustrious 
Roman, who had been sailing from gina to 
Megara, told Cicero, in imperishable words, of the 
corpses or carcases of cities, the eppiderum cndar- 
era, by which in that voyage he had been in 
every direction encompassed (Ep. ad Familiar. iv. 
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5.) Rome, it is true, was still in existence in the 
13th century ; but, in comparison with Tyre, Rome 
itself was uf recent date, its now twice consecrated 
soil having been merely the haunt of shepherds or 
robbers for some hundred years after Tyre was 
wealthy and strong. At length, however, the evil 
day of Tyre undoubtedly arrived. It had been 
more than a century and a half in the hands of 
Christians, when in March, A. D. 1291, the Sul- 
tan of Egypt and Damascus invested Acre, then 
known to Europe by the name of Ptolemais, and 
took it by storm after a siege of two months. The 
result was told in the beginning of the next cen- 
‘tury by Marinus Sanutus, a Venetian, in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘On the same day on which Ptole- 
mais was taken, the Tyrians, at vespers, leaving 
the city empty, without the stroke of a sword, 
without the tumult of war, embarked on board 
their vessels, and abandoned the city to be occu- 
pied freely by their conquerors. On the morrow 
the Saracens entered, no one attempting to prevent 
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them, and they did what they pleased." (Liber 
Secrewrum fidelium Crucis, lib. iii. cap. 22.2) 
This was the turning-point in the history of Tyre, 
1879 years after the capture of Jerusalem by Neb- 
uchadnezzar; and Tyre has not yet recovered from 
the blow. In the first half of the 14th century it 
was visited by Sir John Maundeville, who says, 
speaking of ‘“‘ Tyre, which is now called Sir, here 
was once a great and goodly city of the Christians: 
but the Saracens have destroyed it in great part; 
and they guard that haven carefully for fear of the 
Christians’ (Wright’s Early Travels in Palestine, 
p- 141). About a. p. 1610-11 it was visited by 
Sandys, who said of it: “But this once famous 
Tyre is now no other than a heap of ruins; yet 
have they a reverent aspect, and do instruct the 
pensive beholder with their exemplary frailty. It 
hath two harbors, that on the north side the fairest 
and best throughout all the Levant (which the cur- 
sours enter at their pleasure); the other choked with 
the decayes of the city.” (Purchas’s Pilgrims, ii. 


ee . — 





Ruins of Tyre. 


1393.) Towards the close of the same century, in 
1697 a. D., Maundrell says of it, “On the north 
side it has an old Turkish castle, besides which 
there is nothing here but a mere Babel of broken 
walls, pillars, vaults, etc., there being not so much 
as an eutire house left. Its present inhabitants are 
only a few poor wretches that harbor in vaults and 
subsist upon fishing.’’ (See Harris, Voyages and 
Travels, ii. 846.) Lastly, without quoting at 
length Dr. Richard Pococke, who in 1737-40 A. b. 
stated (see vol. x. of Pinkerton’s Voyages and 
Travels, p. 470) that, except some janizaries, there 
were few other inhabitants in the city than two or 
three Christian families, the words of Hasselquist, 
the Swedish naturalist, may be recorded, as they 
mark the lowest point of depression which Tyre 
seems to have reached. He was there in May, 
1751 A. D., and he thus speaks of his visit: ““ We 
followed the sea-shore .... and came to Tyre, 
now called Zur, where we lay all night. None of 

@ A copy of this work is in Gesta Dei per Francos, 
Hanovie, 1611. 

6 M. Ernest Renan says there has been no subsid- 
ence of the land, owing to earthquakes or other causes ; 
and that the west of the island has the same level as 
in ancient times. Mr. Wilde had spoken with great 
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these cities, which formerly were famous, are so 
totally ruined as this, except Troy. Zur now 
scarcely can be called a miserable village, though it 
was formerly Tyre, the queen of the sea. Here 
are about ten inhabitants, Turks and Christians, 
who live by fishing.” (See Hasselquist, Voyages 
and Travels in the Levant, London, 1766.) A 
slight change for the better began soon after. Vol- 
ney states that in 1766 a. D. the Metiwileh took 
possession of the place, and built a wall round it 
twenty feet high, which existed when he visited 
Tyre nearly twenty years afterward. At that time 
Volney estimated the population at fifty or sixty 
poor families. Since the beginning of the present 
century there has been a partial revival of prosper- 
ity. But it has been visited at different times dur- 
ing the last thirty years by Biblical scholars, such 
as Professor Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 463-471), 
Canon Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, p. 270), and 
M. Ernest Renan? (Letter in the Momteur, July 


caution on this point, pp. 383-385. It is still very de- 
sirable that the peninsula and the adjoining coast should 
be minutely examined by an experienced practical ge- 
ologist. There seems to be no doubt that the city haa 
suffered from earthquakes. See Porter, /. c.; and 
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11, 1861), who all concur in the account of its gen- 
eral aspect of desolation. Mr. Porter, who resided 
several years at Damascus, and had means of ob- 
taining correct information, states in 1858 that 
‘the modern town, or rather village, contains from 
8,000 to 4,000 inhabitants, about one half being 
Metawileh, and the other Christians’ (#andbook 
Jor Travellers in Syria and Palestine, p. 391). 
Its great inferiority to Beyrout for receiving vessels 
suited to the requirements of modern navigation 
will always prevent Tyre from becoming again the 
most important commercial city on the Syrian coast. 
It is reserved to the future to determine whether 
with a good government, and with peace in the 
Lebanon, it may not increase in population, and 
become again comparatively wealthy. 

In conclusion, it is proper to consider two ques- 
tions of much interest to the Biblical student, which 
have been already noticed in this article, but which 
could not then be conveniently discussed fully. (1) 
The date and authorship of the prophecy against 
Tyre in Isaiah, chap. xxiii.; and (2), the question 
of whether Nebuchadnezzar, after his long siege 
of Tyre, may be supposed to have actually taken 
it. 

On the first point it is to be observed, that, as 
there were two sieves of Tyre contemporaneous 
with events mentioned in the Old Testament, 
namely, that by Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, in 
the reign of Hezekiah, and the siege by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king of the Chaldees, after the capture of 
Jerusalem in 588 B.C., and as Isaiah was living 
during the former siege, but must have been dead 
considerably more than a hundred years at the time 
of the latter siege, it is probable, without denying 
predictive prophecy, that the prophecy relates to 
the first siege, if it was written by Isaiah. As the 
prophecy is in the collection of writings entitled 
“Tsaiah,” there would formerly not have been any 
doubt that it was written by that prophet. But it 
has been maintained by eminent Biblical critics 
that many of the writings under the title of his 
name were written at the time of the Babylonian 
Captivity. This seems to be the least open to dis- 
pute in reference to the prophecies commencing 
with “ Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,” in the 
Ist verse of the 40th chapter, concerning which the 
following facts seem to the writer of the present 
article to be well established. (1.) These prophe- 
cies are different in style from the undisputed writ- 
ings of Isaiah. (2.) They do not predict that the 
Jews will be carried away into captivity at Babylon, 
but they presuppose that the Jews are already in 
captivity there at the time when the prophecies are 
uttered; that Jerusalem is desolate, and that the 
Temple is burnt (Is. Ixiv. 10, 11, xliv. 26, 28, xlv. 
13, xlvii. 5, 6, lit. 2, 9, li. 8, 11, 17-23). (3.) The 
name of Cyrus, who conquered Babylon probably 
at least a hundred and fifty years after the death of 


compare Seneca, Nat. Quast. vi. 1-11, Strabo, xv. p. 
7657, and Justin, xl. 2, 1. 

@ Doubts as to the authorship of these chapters 
were first suggested by Doderlein in 1781, in a review 
of Koppe's translation of Lowth’s Isaiah. Since 1781 
their later date hag been accepted by Eichhorn, Rosen- 
miller, De Wette, Gesenius, Winer, Ewald, Hitzig, 
Knobel, Herzfeld, Bleek, Geiger, and Davidson, and 
by numerous other Hebrew scholars. The evidence 
has been nowhere stated more clearly than by Gese- 
nius in his Jesaia (part ii. pp. 18-35, Leipzig, 1821). 
[On the other hand, the writer of the article Isalag 
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Ieuiah is mentioned in them twice (xliv. 28, xlv. 
1): and (4), there is no external contemporary evi- 
dence between the time of Isaiah and the time of 
Cyrus to prove that these prophecies were then in 
existence. But, although in this way the evidence 
of a later date is peculiarly cogent in reference to 
the 40th and following chapters, there is also reason- 
able evidence of the later date of several other chap- 
ters, such, for example, as the 13th and 14th (on 
which observe particularly the first four verses of 
the 14th chapter) and chapters xxiv.-xxvii. Hence 
there is no @ priori dithculty in admitting that the 
23d chapter, respecting Tyre, may likewise have 
been written at the time of the Chaldzan invasion. 
Yet this is not to be assumed without something 
in the nature of probable proof, and the real point 
is whether any such proof can be adduced on this 
subject. Now although Hitzig (Ver Prephe 
Jesaja, Heidelberg, 1833, p. 272) undertakes to 
show that there is a difference of language between 
Isaiah's genuine prophecies and the 23d chapter, 
and although Ewald (Lie Propheten des Alten 
Bundes, vol. i. p. 238), who refers it to the siege of 
Tyre by Shalmaneser, believes the 23d chapter, on 
the grounds of style and language, to have been 
written by a younger contemporary and scholar of 
Isaiah, not by Isaiah himself, it is probable that 
the majority of scholars will be mainly intluenced 
in their opinions as to the date of that chapter by 
their view of the meaning of the 13th verse. In 
the A. V. the beginning of the verse is translated 
thus: “Behold the land of the Chaldeans, this 
people was not till the Assyrian founded it for them 
that dwell in the wilderness’ — and _ this has been 
supposed by some able commentators, such as Ro- 
senmiiller and Hitzig (ad loc.), to imply that the 
enemies with which the Tyrians were threatened 
were the Chaldees under Nebuchadnezzar, and not 
the Assyrians under Shalmaneser. If this is the 
meaning, very few critica would now doubt that the 
prophecy was composed in the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar; and there is certainly something remarka- 
ble in a supposed mention of the Chaldees by such 
an early writer as Isaiah, inasmuch as, with the 
possible exceptions in the mention of Abraham and 
Abraham's family as having belonged to «Ur of 
the Chaldees’’ (Gen. xi. 28, 31, xv. 7), the men- 
tion of the Chaldees by Isaiah would be the earliest 
in the Bible. The only other passage respecting 
which a doubt might be raised is in the Look of 
Job (i. 17) —a work, however, which seems to the 
author of this article to have been probably writtea 

later than Isaiah.o But the ldéth verse of tbe 

chapter attributed to Isaiah by no means necessa- 

rily implies that the Chaldees under Nebuchadnez- 

zar were attacking Tyre, or were about to attack 

it. Accepting the ordinary version, it would he 

amply sufticient that Chaldees should be formidable 

mercenaries in the Assyrian army. This is the in- 

in the present work maintains the unity of the book. 

— Ep. 

b fs the total absence of external evidence nothing 
io favor of an earlier date can be adduced to outweih 
one circumstance long since noticed among numercus 
others by Gesenius (Geschichte der Hebratschen Sprache 


und Schrift), that the Aramaie plural JSS% occurs 
twelve times in the book (iv. 2; xii. 11; xv. 18; 
xviii. 2; xxvi.4; xxxii. 11, 14; xxxiii. 8, 2; xxv. 
3; xxxv. 16; xxxviil. 2). (But there are strong a 
sons for assigning an earlier date to the book: see 
Jos, fi. p. 1408 ff. — Ep.) 
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terpretation of Gesenius (Commentar tiber den Je- 
sais, ad loc.), who gues still farther. Founding his 
reasoning on the frequent mention by Xenophon of 
Chaldees, as a bold, warlike, and predatory tribe in 
the neighborhood of Armenia, and collecting scat- 
tered notices round this fundamental fact, he con- 
jectures that bands of them, having served either as 
mercenaries or as volunteers in the Assyrian army, 
had received lands for their permanent settlement 
on the banks of the Euphrates not long before the 
invasion of Shalmaneser (see Xenophon, Cyruped. 
iii. 2, §§ 7, 12; And. iv. 3, § 4, v. 5, § 9, vii. 8, 
§ 14). So great is our ignorance of the Chuldees 
previous to their mention in the Bible, that this 
conjecture of Gesenius cannot be disproved. There 
is not indeed sutticient positive evidence for it to 
justify its adoption by an historian of the Chaldees ; 
but the possibility of its being true should make us 
hesitate to assume that the 13th verse is incompat- 
ible with the date ordinarily assigued to the proph- 
ecy in which it occurs. But, independently of 
these considerations, the beginning of the 13th 
verse is capable of a totally ditterent translation 
from that in the A. V. It may be translated thus: 
«« Behold the land of the Chaldees, the people is no 
more, Assyria has given it [the land] to the dwell- 
ers in the wilderness.” This is partly in accord- 
ance with Ewald’s translation, not following him 
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in casting up earthworks, the seige was unsuccess- 
ful. ‘This is coutirmed by the following verses (19, 
20), in which it is stated that the land of Egypt 
will be given to Nebuchadnezzar as a compensation, 
or wages, to him and his army for their having 
served ayaiust Tyre. Movers, indeed, asserts that 
the only meaning of the expression that Nebuchad- 
nezzar and his army bad no waves for their service 
against Tyre is, that they did not plunder the city. 
But to a virtuous conimander the best reward of 
besieying a city is to capture it; and it is a strange 
sentiment to attribute to the Supreme Being, or to 
a prophet, that a yeneral and his army received no 
wages for capturing a city, because they did not 
plunder it. (2.) Josephus, who had access to his- 
torical writings on this subject which have not 
reached our times, although he quotes Phonician 
writers who show that Nebuchadnezzar besieged 
Tyre (Ant. x. 11, § 1; c. Apwn. 23), neither states 
on his own authority, nor quotes any one else as 
stating that Nebuchadnezzar took it.  (3.) The 
capture of Tyre on this occasion is not mentioned 
by any Greek or Roman author whose writings are 
now in existence. (4.) In the time of Jerome it 
was distinctly stated by some of his contemporaries 
that they had read, amonyst other histories on this 
point, histories of Greeks and Pheenicians, and es- 
pecially of Nicolaus Damascenus, in which nothing 


in the substitution of ‘* Canaanites'’ (which be | was said of the siege of T'yre by the Chaldees ;¢ and 


deems the correct reading) for + Chaldees *' — and 
then the passayve might refer to an unsuccessful re- 
bellion of the Chaldees against Assyria, and to a 
consequent desolation of the land of the Chaldees 
by their victorious rulers. One point may be men- 
tioned in favor of this view, that the Tyrians are 
not warned to look at the Chaldees in the way that 
Habakkuk threatens his contemporaries with the 
hostility of that “terrible and dreadful nation,” 
but the Tyrians are warned to look at the dind of 
the Chaldees. Here, again, we know so little of 
the history of the Chaldees, that this interpretation, 
likewise, cannot be disproved. And, on the whole, 
as the burden of prvef rests with any one who de- 
nies Isaiah to have been the author of the 23d chap- 
ter, as the 13th verse is a very obscure passaye, and 
as it cannot be proved incompatible with Isaiah's 
authorship, it is permissible to acquiesce in the Jew- 
ish tradition on the subject. 

Qdly. The question of whether Tyre was actually 
taken by Nebuchadnezzar after his thirteen years’ 
sieve, has been keenly discussed. Gesenius, Winer, 
and [litzig decide it in the negative, while Heng- 
stenberg has argued most fully on the other side. 
Without attempting to exhaust the subject, and 
assuming, in accordance with Movers, that ‘Tyre, as 
well as the rest of Phoenicia, submitted at last to 
Nebuchadnezzar, the following points may be ob- 
served respecting the supposed capture: (1.) The 
evidence of Ezekiel, a contemporary, seems to be 
against it. He says (xxix. 18) that ‘“ Nebuchad- 
nezzar king of Babylon caused his army to serve a 
great service against Tyre;"’ that ‘“‘every head was 
made bald, and every shoulder was peeled, yet had 
he no wages, nor his ariny for Tyrus, for the service 
that he served against it;’’ and the obvious infer- 
ence is that, however great the exertions of the 
ariny may have been in digging intrenchments or 
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@ Hengstenberg (De Rebus Tyriorum, p. 75) rays 
that this silence of the Greek and Phanician histo- 
rians proves too much, as there is no doubt that the 


Jerome, in noticing this fact, does not quote any 
authority of any kind for a counter-statement, but 
contents himself with a general allegation that many 
facts are related in the Scriptures which are not 
found in Greek works, and that “we ought not to 
acquiesce in the authority of those whose perfidy 
and falsehood we detest '’ (see Comment. ad Eze- 
chielem, xxvi. 7). On this view of the question 
there would seem to be small reason for believing 
that the city was actually captured, were it not for 
another passage of Jerome in his Commentaries on 
the passage of Ezekiel already quoted (xxix. 18), in 
which he explains that the meaning of Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s having received no wages for his warfare 
against Tyre is, not that he failed to take the city, 
but that the Tyrians had previously removed every- 
thing precious from it in ships, so that when Neb- 
uchadnezzar entered the city he found nothing 
there. ‘This interpretation has been admitted by 
one of the most distinguished critics of our own day 
(Ewald, Die Propheten des Alten Bundes, ad loc.), 
who, deeming it probable that Jerome had obtained 
the infurmation from some historian whose name is 
not given, accepts as historical this account of the 
termination of the siege. ‘This account, therefore, 
ag far as inquirers of the present day are concerned, 
rests solely on the authority of Jerome; and it thus 
hecomes important to ascertain the principles and 
method which Jerome adopted in writing his Com- 
mentaries. It is peculiarly fortunate that Jerome 
himself has left on record sume valuable informa- 
tion on this pvint in a letter to Augustine, for the 
understanding of which the following brief prelim- 
inary explanation will be sutticient: In Jerome's 
Commentaries on the second chapter of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, when adverting to the passage 
(vv. 11-14) in which St. Paul states that he had 
withstood Peter to the face, “ because he was to be 








replies, that the historians could only have omitted to 
mention the siege, because the siege had not been fol- 
lowed by the capture of the city (Der Prophet Jesuja, 


city was besieged by Nebuchudueazar. To this Litzig | p. 278). 
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blamed "’ for requiring Christians to comply with 
the observances of the Jewish ritual law, Jerome 
denies that there was any real difference of opinion 
between the two Apostles, asserts that they had 
merely made a preconcerted arrangement of appar- 
ent difference, in order that thoee who approved of 
circumcision might plead the example of Peter, and 
that those who were unwilling to be circumcised 
might extol the religious liberty of Paul. Jerome 
then goes on to say that “the fact of simulation 
being useful, and occasionally permissible, is taught 
by the example of Jehu king of Israel, who never 
would have been able to put the priests of Baal to 
death unless he had feigned willingness to worship 
an idol, saying, ‘ Abab served Baal a little, but 
Jehu shall serve him mucb.’” On this Augustine 
strongly remonstrated with Jerome in two letters 
which are marked 56 and 67 in Jerome's Corre- 
spondence. ‘To these Jerome returned an answer 
in a letter marked 112, in which he repudiates the 
idea that he is to be held responsible for all that is 
contained in his Commentaries, and then frankly 
confesses how he composed them. Beginning with 
Origen, he enumerates several writers whose Com- 
mentaries he had read, specifying amongst others, 
Laodicenus, who had lately left the Church, and 
Alexander, an old heretic. He then avows that 
having read them all he sent for an amanuensis, to 
whom he dictated sometimes his own remarks, 
sometimes those of others, without paying strict at- 
tention either to the order or the words, and some- 
times not even to the meaning. “ Itaque ut sim- 
pliciter fatear, legi hac omnia, et in mente mea 
plurima coacervans, accito notario, vel mea, vel 
aliena dictavi, nec ordinis, nee verborum, interdum 
nec sensuum memor ”’ (see Migne's Edition of Je- 
rome, vol. i. p. 918). Now if the bearing of the 
remarks concerning simulation for a pious purpose, 
and of the method which Jerome followed in the 
composition of his Commentaries is seriously con- 
sidered, it cannot but throw doubt on his uncorrob- 
orated statements in any case wherein a religious or 
theological interest may have appeared to him to 
be at stake. 

Jerome was a very learned man, perhaps the 
most learned of all the Fathers. He was also one 
of the very few among them who made themselves 
acquainted with the Hebrew language, and in this, 
as well as in other points, he deserves gratitude for 
the services which he has rendered to Biblical liter- 
ature. He is, moreover, a valuable witness to facts, 
when he can be suspected of no bias concerning 
them, and especially when they seem contrary to 
his religious prepossessions. But it is evident, from 
the passages in his writings above quoted, that he 
had not a critical mind, and that he can scarcely 
be regarded as one of those noble spirits who prefer 
truth to supposed pious ends which may be attained 
by its violation. Hence, contrary to the most nat- 
ural meaning of the prophet Ezekiel’s words (xxix. 
18), it would be unsafe to rely on Jerome's sole 
authority for the statement that Nebuchadnezzar 
and his army eventually captured Tyre. 

Literature. — For information on this head, see 
PHENICIANS, vol. iii. p. 2522. In addition to the 
works there mentioned, see Robinson's idl. Res. 
ii. 461-471; Stanley's Sinai and Palestine, 264- 
268; Porter’s Handbook for Syria and Palestine, 


* a We state the point in this manner because 
there is room for the question, whether the Hebrews 
had a distinct written character thus early and may 
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pp. 380-396; Hi , De Rebus Tyriorem, 
Berlin, 1832; and Ritter’s Erdkunde, vol. xvii. Ist 
part, 3d book, pp. 320-379. Professor Robinson, 
in addition to his instructive history of Tyre, bas 
published, in the Appendix to his third volume, a 
detailed list, which is useful for the knowledge of 
Tyre, of works by authors who had themselves 
travelled or resided in Palestine. Seo likewise an 
excellent aecount of Tyre by Gesenius in his Jesaia, 
i. 707-719, and by Winer, s. 0, in his Bedi. Real- 
wort. [Tynians; TyRvus.] 





Coin of Tyre. 


® In 2 Sam. v. 11, and 1 Chr. xiv. 1, we are 
told that Hiram king of Tyre sent cedar wood, and 
carpenters, and masons to David, to build him a 
palace; and, subsequently, that he sent matenab 
and workmen to Solomon to build the Temple 
(1 K. v. 10; 2 Chr. ii. 14, 16). A striking con- 
firmation of this amity between Hiram and the 
Hebrew kings has lately been brought to light. 
Certain writings or marks have been found on the 
bottom rows of the wall at the southeast angie of 
the Haram area, near where the ancient Temple 
must have stood, at the depth of about 90 feet, 
where the foundations lie on the limerock itself. 
Mr. E. Deutsch, of the British Museum, who hes 
examined these stones on the ground, decides (1) 
that these signs were cut or painted on the stoves 
when they were laid in their present places; (2) that 
they do not represent any inecription; and (3) that 
that they are certainly Phoenician. That they are 
Pheenician marks is beyond question, because they 
agree with those found on primitive substroctions 
in the harbor of Sidon. It is certainly remarkable 
that Phoenician letters or etchings should be found — 
on these stones at Jerusalem, thus suddenly brought 
to light; and the best explanation of the fact is 
that they were placed there by the Tyrian archi- 
tects whom Hiram sent to Jerusalem to assist in 
the erection of the Temple. The precise value of 
the characters is not yet determined, bat no doubt 
they were designed to guide the workmen in placing 
the stones in their proper position, or in cutting 
and shaping them so as to have them properly ad- 
justed to each other (See Quart. Statem. of Pal. 
Explor. Fund, No. ii. 1869). 

The N. 'T. references to Tyre are few, but inter- 
esting. The Saviour performed some of his mir 
cles in the vicinity (Matt. xv. 21; Mark vii. 24). 
The Saviour's apostrophe to Chorazin and Betb- 
saida represents the inhabitants of these cities as 
more wicked than thoee of Tyre and Sidon, on ac- 
count of the misuse of opportunities which the 
latter did not enjoy (Matt. xi. 20; Luke x. 13). 
The disciples who went to Pheenice after the death 
of Stephen undoubtedly made known the Gospel 
there (Acta xi. 19). Paul, on his last fourney to 





not have used at that period ome common to them 
selves and the Phoenicians —l oer eee 
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Jerusalem, went on shore at Tyre and sought out 
(dvcboustes) the disciples i in that city. The proph- 
ets there attempted, in vain, to dissuade him from 
going up to Jerusalem. The touching scene of 
the farewell on the beach (Acts xxi. 5) forms a 
memorable passage in Paul's history. Luke de- 
scribes the occurrence with autoptic precision. His 
word aly:adds (a smooth shore, — cf. Acts xxvii. 
39, as distinguished from one rocky, precipitous, — 

on which they kneeled down), is the proper one for 
the level, sandy beach on both the northern and 
southern sides of Tyre. Paul's company reem- 
barked at this point, and sailed thence to Ptolemais 
where they finished the voyage (Acts xxi. 7). H. 


* TYR IANS (Tupi: Tyrii), inhabitants of 
Tyre, Ecclus. xlvi. 18. The Heb. 93, ONT, 
LXX. Tépios, Tépios, variously rendered “ of Tyre, ss 
‘men of Tyre,"’ and “they of Tyre”? or “ Tyrus,” 
also occur 1 K. vii. 14; 1 Chr. xxii. 4; 2 Chr. ii. 
14; Ezr. iii. 7; Neh. xiii. 16; 1 Eedr. v. 55; 2 
Macc. iv. 49. [TyRE.] A. 


* TYROP@’ON, THE (7% rav Tuporody 
odpayk = the Valley of the Cheesemongers). This 
valley was an important feature in the ancient to- 
pography of Jerusalem, running from the plateau 
on the north to the fountain of Siloam, dividing 
the southern part of the city into two high and 
steep ridges, making it a double promontory. Al- 
though immense quantities of rubbish had accumu- 
lated in it, almost filling its upper part, Professor 
Robinson was able to point out its general course. 
His theory, demanded by the specifications of Jose- 
phus, that it curved around the northern brow of 
the southwest hill, was warnily disputed by some 
writers; but subsequent investigations have estab- 
lished its correctness. It has long been known 
that the most interesting ‘part of Jerusalem was 
subterranean, and some of Capt. Warren’s most 
valnable recent explorations have been in this valley. 
He has sunk shafts in it to depths of between 50 
and 80 feet, going down to its rocky bed, in which 
he found drains and reservoirs cut, and tracing the 
foundations of the west Haram wall for several 
hundred feet. Opposite Robinson’s Arch, on the 
other side of the valley, he found the other pier of 
the massive bridge which once spanned it, leading 
from the Temple to the upper city; and sixty feet 
below the present gurface he found some of the 
ruins of the bridge itself. Further north he dis- 
covered the ruins of another similar bridge, built 
later, as he thinks, and, also, an ancient gateway 
in the western Haram wall — all now covered with 
‘* the debris of thousands of years.” Ss. W. 


TY RUS (Wz, WV: repos, exe. Ez. xxvi., 
XXVvii., Zdp, 2 Macc. iv. 49, Tupio: Tyrus, Tyr it}. 
This form is employed in the A. V. of the books 
of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Hosea (Joel has “ Tyre’’), 
Amos, Zechariah, 2 Fadraa, Judith, and the Macca- 
bees, as follows: Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii. 3, xlvii. 4; 
Fz. xxvi. 2, 3, 4, 7, 15, xxvii. 2, 3, 8, 32, xxviii. 2, 
12, xxix. 18; Hos. ix. 13; Am. i. 9, 10; Zech. ix. 
2,3; 2 Esdr. i.11; Jud. fi. 28; 1 Macc. v. 15; 2 
Macc. iv. 18, 32, 44, 49. 

* TY’RUS, THE LADDER OF (j ee 
Tbpou; Joseph. wAluat Tuplwoy: termint Tyri), 1 
Mace. xi. 59, is described by Josephus (B. J. ii. 
10, § 2) as a high mountain on the coast of Pales- 


a ®* Stanley suggests (S. § P. p. 266, note) that 
both this promontory and the Ras el-Abyad, or White 
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tine, 100 stadia north of Ptolemais (Aocho, Acre, 
Akka). \t is the modern Kas en-Nakurak, a 
bluff promontory, about half-way between Ptole- 
mais and Tyre, forming the northern limit of the 
Plain of Acre, ag Carmel is the southern, but, as 
Dean Stanley remarks (S. ¢ P. p. 264, dd ed.), it 
“ differs from Carmel in that it leaves no beach be- 
tween itself and the sea, and thus, by cutting off all 
communication round ita base, acts as the natural 
barrier between the bay of Acre and the maritime 
plain to the north — in other words, between Pal- 
estine and Pheenicia.”’@ See also Ritter, Arik. 
xvi. 809, 813,815; Rob. Phys. Geog. p. 21; Neu- 
bauer, Géog. du Talmud, p. 39. A. 


* TZADDI, one of the Hebrew letters. 
[WRITING. ] 


U. 


U’CAL (Oo, and in some coples Don [see 
below]). According to the received text of Prov. 
xxx. 1, Ithiel and Ucal must be regarded as proper 
names, and if so, they must be the names of disci- 
ples or sons of Agur the son of Jakeh, an unknown 
saye among the Hebrews. But there is great ob- 
scurity about the passage. The LXX. translate 
Tois miorevoves Beg Kal wavoua: the Vulgate, 
cum quo est Deus, et qui Deo secum morante con 
JSortatus. The Arabic follows the LXX. to some 
extent; the Targum repruduces Ithiel and Ucal as 
proper names, and the Syriac is corrupt, Ucal be- 
ing omitted altogether. Luther represents the 
names as Letthiel and Uchal. De Wette reyards 
them as proper names, as do most translators and 
commentators. Junius explains both as referring 


to Christ. The LXX. probably read ‘209. 
Dan} bt The Veneto-Greek has xa) curfao- 
par = JAN}, Cocceius must have pointed the 


words thus, O8) DS Sos2, «I have labored 
for (sod and have obtained,” and this, with regard 
to the first two words must have been the reading 
of J. D. Michaelis, who renders, “I have wearied 
myself for God, and have given up the investiga- 
tion,” applying the words to a man who had be- 
wildered himself with philosophical speculations 
about the Deity, and had been compelled to give 
up the search. Bertheau also (ie Spriiche Sal. 
Ein]. xvii.) sees in the words, “I have wearied my- 
self for God, I have wearied myself for God, and 


have fainted *” (O28), an appropriate commence- 


ment to the series of proverbs which follow. Hit- 
zig's view is substantially the same, except that he 


points the last word “JDM and renders, “and I 
became dull; applying it to the dimness which 
the investigation produced upon the eye of the 
mind (Die Spr. Sal. p.316). Bunsen (Bibelirerk, 
i. p. clxxx.) follows Bertheau's punctuation, but 
regards ON vay) on its first occurrence as a 
symbolical name of the speaker. “ The saying of 
the man ‘ I-have-wearied-myself-for-God;’ I have 
wearied myself for God, and have fainted away.” 
There is, however, one fatal objection to this view, 
if there were no others, and that is, that the verb 


mm), ‘‘ to be wearied,’”’ nowhere takes after it the 





Cape, are comprised under the name of ‘ Scala Tyrio- 
rum.”’ A. 
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accusative of the object of weariness. On this ac- 
count alone, therefore, we must reject all the above 
explanations. If Bertheau’s pointing be adopted, 
the only legitimate translation of the words is that 
given by Dr. Davidson (/ntred. ii. 338), “I am 
weary, O God, I am weary, O God, and am become 
weak.’? Ewald considers both Ithiel and Ucal as 
symbolical names, employed by the poet to desig- 
nate two classes of thinkers to whom he addresses 
himself, or rather he combines both names in one, 
“ Ggod-with-me-and-I-ani-strong,’’ and bestows it 
upon an imaginary character, whom he introduces 
to take part in the dialogue. The name ‘ (rod-with- 
me,’ says Keil (Hiivernick, ind. iii. 412), * de- 
notes such as gloried in a more intimate communion 
with God, and a higher insizht and wisdom ob- 
tained thereby,” while “ I-am-strong” indicates 
‘the so-called strong spirits who boast of their 
wisdom and might, and deny the holy God, so 
that both names most probably represent a class of 
freethinkers, who thought themselves superior to 
the revealed law, and in practical atheism indulged 
the lusts of the flesh.” It is to be wished that in 
this case, as in many others, commentators had 
observed the precept of the Talmud, * ‘Teach thy 
tongue to say, ‘I do not know.’” W.A. W. 

U’EL (ORAS [iil of God, Ges.]: Obfa; [Vat. 
@undA, and so FA., joined with preceding word:} 
Uel). One of the family of Bani, who during the 
Captivity had married a foreign wife (Ezr. x. 34). 
Called JUEL in 1 Esdr. ix. 34. 


U’KNAZ (337) [prob. chase, hunting]: Kevé(: 
Cenez). In the margin of 1 Chr. iv. 15 the words 
‘‘even Kenaz ”’ in the text are rendered * Uknaz,”’ 
as a proper name. Apparently some name has 
been omitted before Kenaz, for the clause begins 
‘and the sons of Elah,” and then only KENAZ is 
given. Both the LXX. and Vulg. omit the con- 
junction. In the Peshito-Syriac, which is evidently 
corrupt, Kenaz is the third son of Caleb the son of 
Jephunneh. [Ile may have been at least a de- 
scendant of Caleb's, according to 1 Chr. iv. 15.] 


U’'LAI [2 syl.] (ston [Pehlvi, pure water, 
Fiirst): [Theodot.}] OUBdA; (LXX. OvAat:] Ulat) 
is mentioned by Daniel (viii. 2, 16) as a river near 
to Susa, where he saw his vision of the ram and 
the he-goat. It has been generally identified with 
the Euleus of the Greek and Roman geographers 
(Marc. Heracl. p. 18; Arr. Aap. Al. vii. 7; Strab. 
xv. 3, § 22; Ptol. vi. 38; Plinv, #. N. vi. 31), 8 
large stream in the immediate neighborhood of 
that city. This identification may be safely allowed, 
resting as it does on the double ground of close 
verbal resemblance in the two names, and complete 
agreement as to the situation. 

Can we, then, identify the Euleus with any 
existing stream? Not without opening a contro- 
versy. since there is no point more disputed among 
comparative geographers. The Eulewus has been 
by many identitied with the Choaspes, which is 
undoubtedly the modern Kerkhah, an affluent of 
the Tivris, flowing into it a little below Kurnah. 
By others it has been regarded as the Kuran, a 
large river, considerably further to the eastward, 
which enters the Ahor Bamishir near Mohamme- 
rah. Some have even suggested that it may have 
been the Shapur or Sha'ur, a small stream which 
rises a few miles N. W. of Susa, and flows by the 
ruins into the Dizfwl stream, an affluent of the 
Auran. 
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The general grounds on which the Eulens has 
been identified with the Choaspes, and so with the 
Kerkhah (Salmasius, Rosenmuller, Wahl, Kitto, 
etc.) are, the mention of each separately by ancient 
writers ag “the river of Susa,'’ and (more eape- 
cially) the statements made by some (Strabo, Plin.) 
that the water of the Euleus, by others (Herod., 
Athen., Plut., Q. Curtius) that that of the Cho- 
aspes was the only water tasted by the Persian 
kings. Against the identification it must be no- 
ticed that Strabo, Pliny, Solinus, and Polyclitus 
(ap. Strab. xv. 3, § 4) regard the rivers as distinct, 
and that the lower course of the Eulszeus, aa de 
scribed by Arrian (Airp. Al. vii. 7) and Pliny (//. 
N. vi. 26), is such as cannot possibly be reconciled 
with that of the Aerkhad river. 

The grounds for regarding the Eulwus ag the 
Kuran are decidedly stronger than those for iden- 
tifying it with the Kerkhah or Choaspes. No one 
can compare the voyage of Nearchus in Arrian’s 
Indica with Arrian’s own account of Alexander's 
descent of the Eulwus (vii. 7) without seeing that 
the Eulwus of the one narrative is the Pasitiyris 
of the other; and that the Pasitigris is the Auran 
is almost universally admitted. Indeed, it may be 
said that all accounts of the lower Euleus — those — 
of Arrian, Pliny, Polyclitus, and Ptolemy — iden- 
tify it, beyond the possibility of mistake, with the 
locer Kuran, and that so far there ought to be no 
controversy. The ditticulty is with respect to the 
upper Eulwus. The Eulseus, according to Pliny, 
surrounded the citadel of Susa (vi. 27), whereas 
even the Dizful branch of the Kuran does not 
come within six miles of the ruins. It lay to the 
west, not only of the Pasitigris (Auran), but also 
of the Coprates (river of Liuzful), according to 
Diodorus (xix. 18,19). So far, it might be the 
Shapur, but for two objections. The Shapur ia 
too small a stream to have attracted the general 
notice of geographers, and its water is of so bad a 
character that it can never have been chosen for the 
royal table (Geograph. Journ. ix. 70). There is 
also an important notice in Pliny entirely incom- 
patible with the notion that the short stream of the 
Shapur, which rises in the plain about five miles 
to the N. N. W. of Susa, can be the true Eulans. 
Pliny says (vi. 31) the Kulseus rose in Afedia, and 
flowed through Mesobatene. Now this is exactly 
true of the upper Kerkhah, which rises near Huam- 
adan (Echatana), and flows down the district of 
Mahsabadan (Mesobatene). 

The result is that the various notices of ancient 
writers appear to identify the upper Euleus with 
the upper Kerkhah, and the lower Euleus (quite 
unmistakably) with the lower Kuran. Does this 
apparent confusion and contradiction admit of ex- 
planation and reconcilement ? 

A recent survey of the ground has suggested a 
satisfactory explanation. It appears that the Aer- 
khah once bifurcated at Pas Pul, about 20 miles 
N. W. of Susa, sending out a branch which passed 
east of the ruins, absorbing into it the Shapur, and 
flowing on across the plain in a S. S. E. direction 
till it fell into the Auran at Ahwaz (Loftus, Chal- 
dea and Sustana, pp. 424, 425). Thus, the upper 
Kerkhah and the lower Kuran were in old times 
united, and might be viewed as forming a sincle 
stream. The name Euleus ((’lai) seems to have 
applied most properly to the eastern branch stream 
from Pai Pul to Ahieaz; the stream aleove /’ai 
Pul was sometimes called the Fuleus, but was 
more properly the Choaspes, which was also the 
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sole name of the western branch (or present course) 
of the Kerkhah from Pai Pul to the Tigris. The 
name Pasitigris was proper to the upper Kuran 
from its source to its junction with the Eulwus, 
after which the two names were equally applied to 
the lower river. The Dizful stream, which was 
not very generally known, was called the Coprates. 
It is believed that this view of the river names will 
reconcile and make intelligible all the notices of 
them contained in the ancient writers. 

It follows from this that the water which the 
Persian kings drank, both at the court, and when 
they travelled abroad, was that of the Kerkhah, 
taken probably from the eastern branch, or proper 
Euleus, which washed the walls of Susa, and (ac- 
cording to Pliny) was used to strengthen its de- 
fenses. This water was, and still is, believed to 
possess peculiar lightness (Strab. xv. 3, § 22; Geo- 
graph. Journ, ix. 70), and is thought to be at 
once more wholesome and more pleasant to the 
taste than almost any other. (On the controversy 
concerning this stream the reader may consult Kin- 
neir, Persian Empire, pp. 100-106; Sir H. Raw- 
linson, in Geograph. Journ. ix. 84-93; Layard, 
in the same, xvi. 91-94; and Loftus, Chaldea and 
Susianu, pp. 424-431.) G. R. 


U’LAM (S'2N [porch, vestibule]: ObAdu: 
Ulam). 1. A descendant of Gilead the grandson 
of ageere and father of Bedan (1 Chr. vii. 17). 

2. (Alvdu: [Vat. in ver. 40, AsAeiu;] Alex. 
Ovaau-) The first-born of Eshek, the brother of 
Azel, a descendant of the house of Saul. His sons 
were among the famous archers of Benjamin, and 
with their sons and grandsons made up the goodly 
family of 150 (1 Chr. viii. 39, 40). 


UL’LA (why [yoke]: ’OAd; Alex. OaAa: 
Olla). An Asherite, head of a family in his tribe, 
a mighty man of valor, but how descended does 
not appear (1 Chr. vii. 39). Perhaps, as Junius 
suygests, he may be a son of Ithran or Jether; and 


@ This looks at first sight like a misplacement of 
the name Rechob from its proper position further on 
im the verse. Rechob, however, is usually ‘Paag. 

6 Lev. xi. 29-30 forbids eating the weasel, the 
mouse, the tortoise, the ferret, the chameleon, the 
lizard, the snail, and the mole. The LXX. has, jn 
place of the tortoise, the xpoxddeiAos 0 xepaaios, and 
instead of the snail (put before the lizard, capa), the 
xaArAa Burns. 

¢ In the LXX. of Lev. xi. 14, two birds only are 
mentioned, roy yvra xai Tov ixrivov, and in the par- 
allel passage of Deut. xiv. 13 the same two; but in 
the Heb. of the latter paxsage only our present text 
has three birds’ names. It is therefore probable that 


one of these, re, rendered “ glede ’’ by the A. V., 


is 8 mere corruption of TINT, found both in Deut. 


and in Lev., for which the LKX. gives yy, and the 
Vulgate Miteius. So Maimon. took it (Bochart, 
Hieroz. ii. 38, 353). Thus we have twenty birds 
named as unelesn, alike in the Heb. and in the LXX. 
of Lev. xi. 13-19, and of many of these the identifica- 
tion is very doubtful. Bochart says (p. 354), ‘* nom- 
ina avium immundarum recenset Maimon., interpre- 
tari ne conatus quidem est. In the Heb. of Deut. 
xiv. we have, allowing for the probable corruption of 
one name, the same twenty, but in the LXX. only 
nineteen ; “every raven after his kind ” (srdvra xépaxa 
Kai ra Spota avte), of Lev. being omitted, and the 
other names, although the same as those of Lev., yet 
having a different order and grouping after the first 
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we may further conjecture that his name may be a 
corruption of Ara. 


UM’MAH (May [gathering]: [Rom. ’Ap- 
x68; Vat.) ApxwB: a [Alex.] Appua: simma). 
One of the cities of the allotment of Asher (Josh. 
xix. 80 only). It occurs in company with Aphek 
and Rehob; but as neither of these have been iden- 
tified, no clew to the situation of Ummah is gained 
thereby. Dr. Thomson (Aibl. Sacra, 1855, p. 
822, quoted by Van de Velde) was shown a place 
called 'Alma in the highlands on the coast, about 
five miles N. N. E. of ltas en-Nakhira, which is 
not dissimilar in name, and which he conjectures 
may be identical with Ummah. But it is quite 
uncertain. °Aldma is described in Land and Buok, 
chap. xx. G 


* UNCIRCUMCISION. 


CIRCUMCISION. ] 


UNCLEAN MEATS. These were things 
strangled, or dead of theniselves, or through beasts 
or birds of prey; whatever beast did not both part 
the hoof and chew the cud; and certain other 
smaller animals rated as “creeping things” © 


(Y"NY); certain classes of birds® mentioned in 
Lev. xi. and Deut. xiv. twenty or twenty-one in 
all; whatever in the waters had not both fins and 
scales; whatever winged insect had not besides four 
leys the two hind-legs for leaping; besides things 
ottered in sacrifice to idols; and all blood or what- 
ever contained it (save perhaps the blood of fish, as 
would appear from that only of beast and bird being 
forbidden, Lev. vii. 26), and therefore flesh cut 
from the live animal; as also all fat, at any rate 
that disposed in masses among the intestines, and 
probably wherever discernible and separable among 
the flesh (Lev. iii. 14-17, vii. 23). The eating of 
blood was prohibited even to “the stranger that 
sojourneth among you ”’ (Lev. xvii. 10, 12, 13, 14), 
an extension which we do not trace in other dietary 
precepts; e. g. the thing which died of itself was 


[CoNncIsIon ; 


eight. Thus Lev. xi. 17, consists of the three, cai 
VUKTL(KOpaxa, Kal KaTapaxTyY, Kat (Buy ; whereas Deut. 
xiv. 16, which should correspond, contains xai 
épwdsov, kai kuKvor, kat ifiy. Also the eroy, “ hoopoe,” 
and the ropdévpiwy, “ coot,” figure in both the LXX. 
lists. 


d In Lev. xi. 21 the Keri has own, agninat 


the N"7LIN of the Cethid. It is best to adopt the 
former and view the last part of the verse as consti- 
tuting a class that may be eaten from among a larger 
doubtful class of “ flying creeping-things,”’? the di/fer- 
entia consisting in their having four feet, and a pair 
of hind-legs to spring with. The A. V. is here ob- 
scure. ‘All fowls that creep,’’ and “every flying 
creeping thing,” standing in Lev xi. 20, 21 for pre- 
cisely the same Heb. phrase, rendered by the LXX. 
Ta épreta Twv wetecvwy; and “legs above their feet 
to leap,” not showing that the distinct larger spring- 
ing legs of the locust or cicada are meant; where the 


Heb. byrnn, and LXX. avwrepoy seem to express 


the upward projection of these legs above the crea- 
ture’s back. So Bochart takea it (p. 452), who also 


prefers bb) in the reading above given; “ita enim 


Hebreei omnes; and so, he adds, the Samar. Pent. 
He states that locusts are salted for food in Egypt 
(iv. 7, 491, 492; comp. Hasselquist, 231-233). The 
edible class is enumerated in four species. No precept 
is found in Deut. relating to these. 
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to be given “unto the stranger that is in thy 
gates *’ (Deut. xix. 21). As regards blood, the pro- 
hibition indeed dates from the declaration to Noah 
against “flesh with the life thereof which is the 
blood thereof,” in Gen. ix. 4, which was perhaps 
regarded by Moses as still binding upon all Noah's 
descendants. The grounds, however, on which the 
similar precept of the Apostolic Council, in Acts 
xv. 20, 21, appears based, relate not to any obliga- 
tion resting still unbroken on the Gentile world, 
but to the risk of promiscuous offense to the Jews 
and Jewish Christians, “for Moses of old time 
hath in every city them that preach him.”” Hence 
this abstinence is reckoned amongst “ necessary 
things ” (7a émavayxes), and ‘things offered to 
idols,” although not svlely, it may be presumed, on 
the same grounds, are placed in the same class with 
“blood and things strangled” (awéyea@a: eiSwAo- 
@UTwy Kal aluatos Kal xviKTov, VV. 28, 29). Be- 
sides these, we find the prohibition twice recurring 
against ‘ seething a kid in its mother's milk.” It 
is added, as a final injunction to the code of dietary 
precepts in Deut. xiv., after the crowning declara- 
tion of ver. 21, “ fur thou art an holy people unto 
the Lord thy God; but in Ex. xxiii. 19, xxxiv. 
26, the context relates to the bringing first-fruits to 
the altar, and to the ‘ Angel’ who was to “ go 
before "’ the people. To this precept we shall have 
occasion further to return. 

The general distinction of clean and unclean is 
rightly observed by Michaelis (Smith's Translation, 
Art. ccii. etc.) to have its parallel amongst all 
nations, there being universally certain creatures 
regarded as clean, t. e. fit for food, and the rest as 
the opposite (comp. Lev. xi. 47). With the greater 
number of nations, however, this is only a tradi- 
tional usage based merely perhaps either on an in- 
stinct relating to health, or on a repugnance which 
is to be reyarded as an ultimate fact in itself, and 
of which no further account is to be given. Thus 
Michaelis (as above) remarks that in a certain part 
of Germany rabbits are viewed as unclean, 4 e. are 
advisedly excluded frum diet. Our feelings as re- 
gards the frog and the snail, contrasted with those 
of continentals, supply another close parallel. Now, 
it is not unlikely that nothing more than this is 
intended in the distinction between “ clean’ and 
‘unclean "’ in the directions given to Noah. The 
intention seems to have been that creatures recog- 
nized, on whatever ground, as unfit for human food, 
should not be preserved in so large a proportion as 
those whose number might be diminished by that 
consumption. The dietary code of the Egyptians, 
and the traditions which have descended amongst 
the Arabs, unfortified, certainly down to the time of 
Mohammed, and in some cases later, by any legis- 
lation whatever, so far as we know, may illustrate 
the probable state of the Israelites. If the Law 
seized upon such habits as were current among the 
people, perhaps enlarging their scope and range, the 
whole scheme of tradition, instinct, and usage so 
enlarged might become a ceremonial barrier, having 
a relation at once to the theocratic idea, to the 
general health of the people, and to their separate- 
ness 2s a nation. 

The same personal interest taken by Jehovah in 
his subjects, which is expressed by the demand for 
a ceremonially pure state on the part of every 
Israelite as in covenant with Him, regarded also 





a The camel, it may be observed, is the creature 
most uvear the line of separation, for the foot is par- 
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this particular detail of that purity, namely, diet. 
Thus the prophet (Is. Ixvi. 17), speaking in His 
name, denounces those that “sanctify themselves 
(consecrate thenselves to idolatry), eating swine's 
tlesh, and the abomination, and the mouse,"’ and 
those “ which remain among the graves and lodge 
in the monuments, which eat swine’s flesh, and 
broth of abominable things is in their vessels’ 
(Ixv. 4). It remained for a higher Lawgiver to 
announce that “there is nothing from without a 
man that entering into him can detile him” (Mark 
vii. 15). ‘The fat was claimed as a burnt-offering 
and the blood enjoyed the highest sacrificial esteem. 
In the two combined the entire victim was by rep- 
resentation offered, and to transfer either to human 
use was to deal presumptuously with the most holy 
things. But, besides this, the blood was esteemed 
as “the life’’ of the creature. and a mysterious 
sanctity beyond the sacrificial relation thereby 
attached to it. Hence we read, “ whatsoever soul 
it be that eateth any manner of blood, even that 
soul shall be cut off from his people *’ (Lev. vii. 27, 
comp. xvii. 10, 14). Whereas the offender in other 
dietary respects was merely “unclean until even” 
(xi. 40, xvii. 15). 

Blood was certainly drunk in certain heathen 
rituals, especially those which related to the solem- 
nization of a covenant, but also as a pledge of idol- 
atrous worship (Ps. xvi. 4; Ez. xxxiii. 25). Still 
there is no reason to think that blood has ever been 
a common article of food, and any lawgiver might 
probably reckon on a natural aversion effectually 
fortifying his prohibition in this respect, unleas 
under some bewildering influence of superstition. 
Whether animal qualities, grosser appetites, and 
inhuman tendencies might be supposed bv the He- 
brews transmitted into the partaker of the blood 
of animals, we have nothing to show: see, however, 
Josephus, Ant. iii. 11, § 2. 

It is noteworthy that the practical effect of the 
rule laid down is to exclude all the carwrora 
among quadrupeds, and, so far as we can interpret 
the nomenclature, the raptores among birds. This 
suggests the question whether they were excluded 
as being not averse to human carcases, and in most 
eastern countries acting as the servitors of the 
battle-field and the gibbet. Even swine have heen 
known 80 to feed; and, further, by their constant 
ruucation among whatever lies on the ground, sug- 
gest impurity, even if they were not generally foul 
feeders. Amongst fish those which were allowed 
contain unquestionably the most wholesome varie- 
ties, save that they exclude the oyster. Probably, 
however, sea-fishing was little practiced by the 
Israelites; and the Levitical rules must be under- 
stood as referring backwards to their experience of 
the produce of the Nile, and forwards to their 
enjoyment of the Jordan and its upper lakes. 
The exclusion of the camel and the hare from 
allowable meats is less easy to account for, save 
that the former never was in common use, and ws 
generally spoken of in reference to the semi-ber- 
barous desert tribes on the eastern or southern 
border land, some of whom certainly had no in- 
superable repugnance to his flesh;@ although it is 
so impossible to substitute any other creature for 
the camel as the “ship of the desert,’’ that to eat 
him, especially where so many other creatures give 
meat so much preferable, would be the worst econ- 





tially cloven but incompletely eo, and he is also @ 
ruminant. 
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omy possible in an eastern commissariat — that of 
destroying the best, or rather the only conveyance, 
in order to obtain the most inditierent food. The 
hare @ was long supposed, even by eminent natural- 
ista,> to ruminate, and certainly was eaten by the 
Egyptians. The horse and ass would be generally 
spared, from similar reasons to those which ex- 
empted the camel. As regards other cattle, the 
young males would be those universally preferred 
for food, no more of that sex reaching maturity 
than were needful for breeding, whilst the supply 
of milk suggested the copious preservation of the 
female. The duties of draught would require 
another rule in rearing neat-cattle. ‘The laboring 
steer, man’s fellow in the tield, had a life somewhat 
ennobled and sanctified by that comradeship. Thus 
it seems to have been quite unusual to slay for 
sacrifice or food, as in 1 K. xix. 21, the ox accus- 
tomed to the yoke. And perhaps in this case, as 
being tougher, the flesh was not roasted but boiled. 
The case of Araunah’s oxen is not similar, as cat- 
tle of all aves were useful in the threshing-floor 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 22). Many of these restrictions must 
be esteemed as merely based on usage, or arbitrary. 
Practically the law left among the allowed meats 
an ample variety, and no inconvenience was likely 
to arise from a pruhibition to eat camels, horses, 
and asses. Swine, hares, etc., would probably as 
nearly as possible be exterminated in proportion as 
the law was observed, and their economic room 
filled by other creatures. Wunderbar (Biblisch- 
Talm. Medicin, part ii. p. 50) refers to a notion 
that “the animal element might only with great 
circumspection and discretion be taken up into the 
life of man, in order to avoid debasing that human 
life by assimilation to a brutal level, so that thereby 
the soul might become degraded, profaned, filled 
with animal affections, and disqualified for drawing 
near to God.”” He thinks also that we may notice 
@ meaning in “the distinction between creatures 
of a higher, nobler, and less intensely animal or- 
ganization as clean, and those of a lower and in- 
complete organization as unclean," and that the 
insects provided with four legs and two others for 
leaping are of a higher or more complete type than 
others, and relatively nearer to man. This seems 
fanciful, but may nevertheless have been a view 
current among Rabbinical authorities. As regards 
birds, the raptores have commonly tough and in- 
digestible flesh, and some of them are in all warm 
countries the natural scavengers of all sorts of 
carrion and offal. This alone begets an instinctive 
repugnance towards them, and associates them 
with what was beforehand a defilement. Thus to 
kill them for food would tend to multiply various 
sources of uncleanness.¢ Porphyry (<Adslin. iv. 





a The TDW, ‘Cconey,” A. V., Lev. xi. 6; Deut. 
xiv. 7; Ps. civ. 18; Prov. xxx. 26, is probably the 
jerboa. 

6 See a correspondence on the question in The 
Standard and most other London newspapers, April 
2d, 1863. 

¢ Bochart (Hieroz. ii. 83, 355, 1. 48) mentions vari- 
ous symbolical meanings as conveyed by the precepts 
regarding birds: “ Aves rapaces prohibuit ut a rapina 
averteret, nocturnas, ut abjicerent opera tenebrarum 
et se proderent lucis filios, lacustres et riparias, qua- 
rum victus est impurissimus, ut ab omni immunditia 
eos arceret. Struthionem denique, qui a terra non 
attollitur, ut terrenis relictis ad ea tenderent quee sur- 
cum sunt. Que interpretatio non nostra est sed vete- 
rum.’° He refers to Barnabas, Ejnst. x.; Clemens 
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7, quoted by Winer) says that the Egyptian priesta 
abstained from all fish, from all quadrupeds with 
solid hoofs, or having claws, or which were not 
horned, and from all carnivorous birds. Other 
curious parallels have been found amongst more 
distant nations.4 

But as Orientals have minds sensitive to teach- 
ing by types, there can be little donbt that such 
ceremonial distinctions not only tended to keep . 
Jew and Gentile apart, but were a perpetual re- 
minder to the former that he and the latter were 
not on one level before God. Hence, when that 
economy was changed, we find that this was the 
very syinbol selected to instruct St. Peter in the 
truth that God was not a ‘‘respecter of persons.’’ 
The vessel filled with “fourfooted beasts of the 
earth, and wild beasta, and creeping things, and 
fowls of the air,"’ was expressive of the Gentile 
world, to be put now on a level with the Israelite, 
through God's “ purifying their hearts by faith.” 
A sense of this their prerogative, however dimly 
held, may have fortified the members of the priv- 
ileved nation in their struggle with the persecu- 
tions of the Gentiles on this very point. It was 
no mere question of which among several means 
of supporting life a man chose to adopt, when the 
persecutor dictated the alternative of swine’s flesh 
or the loss of life itself, but whether he should 
surrender the badve and type of that privileze by 
which Israel stood as the favored nation before 
God (1 Mace. i. 63, 64; 2 Macc. vi. 18, vii. 1). 
The same feeling led to the exaggeration of the 
Mosaic regulations, until it was ‘unlawful for a 
man that was a Jew to keep company with or come 
unto one of another nation’’ (Acts x. 28); and 
with such intensity were badges of distinction 
cherished, that the wine, bread, oil, cheese, or any- 
thing cooked by a heathen,* were declared unlaw- 
ful fur a Jew to eat. Nor was this strictness, how- 
ever it might at times be pushed to an absurdity, 
without foundation in the nature of the case. ‘The 
Jews, as, during and after the return from Cap- 
tivity, they found the avenues of the world opening 
around them, would find their intercourse with 
Gentiles unavoidably increased, and their only way 
to avoid an utter relaxation of their code would lie 
in somewhat overstraining the precepts of prohibi- 
tion. Nor shoukl we omit the tendency of those 
who have no scruples to ‘despise’? those who have, 
and to parade their liberty at the expense of these 
latter, and give piquancy to the contrast by wanton 
tricks, designed to bezuile the Jew from his strict- 
ness of observance, and make him unguardedly 
partake of what he abhorred, in order to heighten 
his confusion by derision. One or two instances 
of such amusement at the Jew's expense would 


Alex. Strom. v.; Origen, Homu. tn Levit.; Novatian, 
De Cibis Judaic. cap. iii.; Cyril, contra Julian. lib. ix. 

d Winer refers to Von Bohlen (Genesis, p. 88) as 
finding the origin of the clean and unclean animals 
in the Zendavesta, in that the latter are the creation 
of Ahriman, whereas man is ascribed to that of Or- 
muzd. He rejects, however, and quite rightly, the 
notion that Persian institutions exercised any intlu- 
ence over Hebrew ones at the earliest period of the 
latter, and connects it with the efforts of some ‘den 
Pentateuch recht jung und die Ideen des Zendavesta 
recht alt zu machen.” See Uncieanness for other re- 
semblances between Persian and Hebrew ritual. 

e Winer also refers to Aboda Zara, ii. 2-6, v. 2; 
Hottinger, Leg. Hebr., pp. 117, 141. 
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drive the latter within the entrenchments of an 
universal repugnance and avoidance, and make him 
seek the safe side at the cost of being counted a 
churl and a bigot. Thus we may account for the 
refusal of the “king's meat’’ by the religious 
captives (Dan. i. 8), and for the similar conduct 
recorded of Judith (xii. 2) and Tobit (Tob. i. 11); 
and in a similar spirit Shakespeare makes Shylock 
say, “I will not eat with you, drink with you, nor 
pray with you” (Merchant of Venice, Act i. Sc. 
iii.). As regards things offered to idols, all who 
own one God meet on common ground; but the 
Jew viewed the precept as demanding a literal ob- 
jective obedience, and had a holy horror of even 
un unconscious infraction of the Law: hence, as 
he could never know what had received idolatrous 
consecration, his only safety lay in total abstinence; 
whereas St. Paul admonishes the Christian to ab- 
stain, ‘for his sake that showed it and for con- 
science’ sake,” from a thing said to have been 
consecrated to a false god, but not to parade his 
conscientious scruples by interrogating the butcher 
at his stall or the host in his guest-chamber (1 Cor. 
x. 25-29), and to give opposite injunctions would 
doubtless in his view have been “compelling the 
Gentiles to live as did the Jews” (jovdat(ew, Gal. 
ii. 14). 

The prohibition to “ seethe a kid in his mother's 
milk’? has caused considerable difference of opin- 
ion amongst commentators. Michwelis (Art. ccx.) 
thought it was meant merely to encourage the use 
of olive oil instead of the milk or butter of an 
animal, which we commonly use in cookery, where 
the Orientals use the former. This will not sat- 
isfy any mind by which the clew of symbolism, so 
blindly held by the eastern devotee, and so deeply 
interwoven in Jewish ritual, has been once duly 
seized. Mercy to the beasts is one of the under- 
currents which permeate that Law. ‘To soften the 
feelings and humanize the character was the bigher 
and more general aim. When St. Paul, comment- 
ing ou a somewhat similar precept, says, ‘“ Doth 
God care for oxen, or saith He it altogether for our 
sakes ?’’ he does not mean to deny God’s care for 
oxen, but to insist the rather on the more elevated 
and more human lesson. The milk was the des- 
tined support of the young creature: viewed in 
reference to it, the milk was its ‘life,’ and had a 
relative sanctity resembling that of the forbidden 
blood (comp. Juv. xi. 68, “qui plus lactis habet 
quam sanguinis,” speaking of a kid destined for 
the knife). No doubt the abstinence from the 
forbidden action, in the case of a young creature 
already dead, and a dam unconscious probably of 
its loss, or whose consciousness such an use of her 
milk could in nowise quicken, was based on a senti- 
ment merely. But the practical consequence, that 
milk must be foregone or elsewhere obtained, would 
prevent the sympathy from being an empty one. 
It would not be the passive emotion which becomes 
weaker by repetition, for want of an active habit 
with which to ally itself. And thus its operation 
would lie in indirectly quiokening sympathies for 
the brute creation at all other times. The Tal- 
mudists tovk an extreme view of the p t, as 
forbidding generally the cooking of flesh in milk 
(Mishna, Chollin, viii.; Hottinger, Leg. Hebr. pp. 
117, 141, quoted by Winer). 

It remains to mention the sanitary aspect of the 
case. Swine are said to be peculiarly liable to dis- 
ease in their own bodies. This probably means 
that they are more easily led than other creatures 
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to the foul feeding which produces it; and where 
the average heat is great, decomposition rapid, aud 
malaria easily excited, this tendency in the animal 
is more mischievous than elsewhere. A meazel or 
mezel, from whence we have ‘“ measled pork,"’ is 
the old English word for a « leper, * and it is as- 
serted that eating swine’s flesh in Syria and Egypt 
tends to produce that disorder (Bartholini, De 
Morbis Bibl. viii.; Wunderbar, p. 51). But there 
is an indefiniteness about these assertions which 
prevents our dealing with them scientifically. 3fca- 
zel or mezel may well indeed represent « leper,” 
but which of all the morbid symptoms classed 
under that head it is to stand for, and whether it 
means the same, or at least a parallel disorder, in 
man and in pig, are indeterminate questions 
{Lerer.] The prohibition on eating fat was salu- 
brious in a region where skin diseases are frequent 
and virulent, and that on blood had, no doubt, a 
similar tendency. ‘The case of animals dying of 
themselves needs no remark: the mere wish to 
insure avoiding disease, in case they had died in 
such a state, would dictate the rule. Yet the 
beneficial tendency is veiled under a ceremonial 
difference, for the ‘‘stranger” dwelling by the 
Israelite was allowed it, although the latter was 
forbidden. Thus is their distinctness before God, 
as a nation, ever put prominently forward, even 
where more common motives appear to have their 
turn. As regards the animals allowed for food, 
comparing them with those forbidden, there can 
be no doubt on which side the balance of whole- 
someness lies. Nor would any dietetic economist 
fail to pronounce in favor of the Levitical dietary 
code as a whole, as insuring the maximum of pub- 
lic health, and yet of national distinctness, pro- 
cured, however, by a minimum of the inconvenience 
arising from restriction. 


Bochart’s Hierozoicon ; Forskal’s Deacriptiones 
Animalium, etc., que in Itinere Orientali observa- 
vit, with his Jcones Rerum Naturalium, and Rosen- 
miiller’s Handbuch der Bibl. Altterthumskunde, vol. 
iv., Natural History, may be consulted on some 
of the questions connected with this subject; also 
more generally, Moses Maimonides, De Cibis Vetitis ; 
Reinhard, De Crbis Hebreorum Ennis: 

H. H. 


* The distinction between clean and unclean 
avimals was divinely recognized, apparently as al- 
ready familiar among men, before the Flood (Gen. 
vii. 2). Animal food, on the other hand, was first 
permitted to man after the Flood (Gen. ix. 3, ef. i. 
29 and vi. 21); and that permission was couched 
in the most general terms without reference to clean 
or unclean. It is plain, therefore, that the basis of 
the distinction must be sought elsewhere than in 
the fitness or unfitness of the various animals to be 
used for food. Indeed some more satisfactory way 
of accounting for human customs in regard to this 
use itself seems desirable than merely tradition, or 
sanitary instinct, or sentiment. Such a basis both 
for the original distinction, and also for the dif- 
ference in regard to the use of animals for food 
seems to be furnished by the fact that immediately 
after the Flood Noah offered in sacrifice “ of every 
clean beast and of every clean fowl’? (Gen. viii. 20). 
There must then have already existed a recognized 
distinction among animals of clean and unclean ac- 
cording to their fitness or unfitness to be offered in 
sacrifice, —a@ point probably determined by Divine 


‘direction in the earliest ages. This seems also to 
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be the fundamental idea in the word IT used 


to designate the clean. animal. The distinction 
having once been established for purposes of sacri- 
fice, would naturally have passed on to food, since 
the eating of animal food was everywhere so closely 
connected with the previous offering of a part of 
the animal in sacrifice. When it became necessary 
or expedient to extend the classes allowable for food 
beyond the very small number used for sacrifice, 
it was readily done by following the principle of 
similarity, and recognizing as suitable for food those 
animals possessing the same general characteristics 
as were required in victims for sacrifice. 

' When by the Great Sacrifice on Calvary animal 
sacrifices were done away, the basis for the distinc- 
tion in animals for food at once ceased, and man 
recurred again to the broad permission of Gen. ix. 
3, “ Every moving thing that liveth shall be meat 
for you; even as the green herb have I given you 
all things."’ . G. 


UNCLEANNESS. The distinctive idea at- 
tached to ceremonial uncleanness among the He- 
brews was, that it cut a person off for the time from 
social privileges, and left his citizenship among 
God's people for the while in abeyance. It did not 
merely require by law a certain ritual of purifica- 
tion, in order to enhance the importance of the 
priesthood, but it placed him who had contracted 
an uncleanness in a position of disadvantage, from 
which certain ritualistic acts alone could free him. 
These ritualistic acts were primarily the means of 
recalling the people to a sense of the personality 
of God, and of the reality of the bond in which the 
Covenant had placed them with Him. As regards 
the nature of the acts themselves, they were in part 
purely ceremonial, and in part had a sanitary ten- 
dency; as also had the personal isolation in which 
the unclean were placed, acting to some extent as 
@ quarantine, under circumstances where infection 
was possible or supposable. It is remarkable that, 
although many acts having no connection specially 
with cleansing entered into the ritual, the most 
frequently enjoined method of removing ceremonial 
pollution was that same washing which produces 
physical cleanliness. Nor can we adequately com- 
prehend the purport and spirit of the lawgiver, 
unless we recognize on either side of the merely 
ceremonial acts, often apparently enjoined for the 
sake of solemnity alone, the spiritual and moral 
benefits on the one side, of which they spake in 
shadow only, and the physical correctives or pre- 
ventives on the other, which they often in substance 
conveyed. Maimonides and some other expositors, 
whilst they apparently forbid, in reality practice the 
rationalizing of many ceremonial precepts (W under- 
bar, Biblisch- Talmudische Medicin, 2e5 Heft, 4). 

There is an intense reality in the fact of the 
Divine Law taking hold of a man by the ordinary 
infirmities of flesh, and setting its stamp, as it were, 
in the lowest clay of which he is moulded. And 
indeed, things which would be unsuited to the 
spiritual dispensation of the New Testament, and 
which might even sink into the ridiculous by too 
close a contact with its sublimity, have their proper 
place in a law of temporal sanctions, directly aftect- 
ing man’s life in this world chiefly or solely. ‘The 
sacredness attached to the human body is parallel 





a Compare the view of the modern Persians in this 
respect. Chardin’s Voyages, vol. ii. p. 848, chap. iv. 
« Le corps fe présente deyant Dieu comme |'ame ; il 
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to that which invested the Ark of the Covenant 
itaelf. It is as though Jehovah thereby would teach 
them that the “ very hairs of their head were all 
numbered "* before Him, and that “in his book 
were all their members written.” Thus was incul- 
cated, so to speak, a bodily holiness. And it is 
remarkable indeed, that the solemn precept, “ Ye 
shall be holy; for I am holy,’’ is used not only 
where moral duties are enjoined, as in Lev. xix. 2, 
but equally so where purely ceremonial precepta are 
delivered, as in xi. 44, 45. So the emphatic and 
recurring period, “I am the Lord your God,”’ is 
found added to the clauses of positive observance 
as well as to those relating to the grandest ethical 
barriers of duty. ‘The same weight of veto or in- 
junction seers laid on all alike: e. g. “ Ye shall 
not make any cuttings in your flesh for the dead, 
nor print any marks upon you: I am the Lord,” 
and “Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, 
and honor the face of the old man, and fear thy 
God: I am the Lord” (xix. 28, 32). They had 
his mark set in their flesh, arid all flesh on which 
that had passed had received, as it were, the broad 
arrow of the king, and was really owned by him. 
‘They were preoccupied by that mark of ownership 
in all the leading relations of life, so as to exclude 
the admission of any rival badge. 

Nor were they to be only ‘ separated from other 
people,’’ but they were to be * holy unto God” (xx, 
24, 26), ‘¢a kingdom of priests, and a holy nation.” 
Hence a number of such ordinances regarding out- 
ward purity, which in Egypt they had seen used 
only by the priests, were made publicly obligatory 
on the Hebrew nation. 

The importance to physical well-being of the in- 
junctions which required frequent ablution, under 
whatever special pretexts, can be but feebly appre- 
ciated in our cooler and damper climate, where 
there seems to be a less rapid action of the atmos- 
phere, as well as a state of the frame less disposed 
towards the generation of contagion, and towards 
morbid action generally. Hence the obvious utility 
of reinforcing, by the sanction of religion, obser- 
vances tending in the main to that healthy state 
which is the only solid basis of comfort, even though 
in certain points of detail they were burdensome. 
The custom of using the bath also on occasions of 
ceremonious introduction to persons of rank or im- 
portance (Ruth iii. 3; Judith x. 3), well explains 
the special use of it on occasions of religious minis- 
tration, viewed as a personal appearing before God ; 
whence we understand the office of the lavers among 
the arrangements of the sanctuary (Ex. xxx. 18- 
21; 1K. vii. 38, 39; comp. Ex. xix. 10, 14; 1 Sam. 
xvi. 5; Josh. iii. 5; 2 Chr. xxx. 17). The examples 
of parallel observances among the nations of an- 
tiquity, will suggest themselves easily to the classical 
student without special references. The closest ap- 
proximation, however, to the Mosaic ritual in this 
respect, is said to be found in the code of Menu 
(Winer, “ Reinigkeit,’’ 313, note). 

To the priests was ordinarily referred the exposi- - 
tion of the law of uncleanness, as may be gathered 
from Hag. ii. 11. Uncleanness, as referred to man, 
may be arranged in three degrees; (1) that which 
defiled merely “ until even,’ and was removed by 
bathing and washing the clothes at the end of it — 
such were all contacts with dead animals; (2) that 


faut donc qu'il soit pur, tant pour parler 4 Dieu, que 
pour entrer dans le lieu consacré & son culte.” 
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graver sort which defiled for seven days, and was 
removed by the use of the “ water of separation ’? — 
such were all defilements connected with the human 
corpse; (3) uncleanness from the morbid, puerperal, 
or menstrual state, lasting as long as that morbid 
state lasted — but see further below; and in the 
case of leprosy lasting often for life. 

It suftices barely to notice the spiritual signif- 
icance which the law of carnal ordinances veiled. 
This seems sometimes apparent, as in Deut. xxi. 6-8 
(comp. Ps. xxvi_ 6, Ixxiii. 13), yet calling for a 
spiritual discernment in the student; and this is 
the point of relation between these “ divers wash- 
ings’? and Christian Baptism (1 Pet. iii. 21). Those 
who lacked that gift were likely to confound the 
inward with the outward purification, or to fix their 
regards exclusively on the latter. 

As the human person was itself the seat of a 
covenant-token, so male and female had each their 
ceremonial obligations in proportion to their sexual 
differences. Further than this the increase of the 
nation was a special point of the promise to Abraham 
and Jacob, and therefore their fecundity as parents 
was under the Divine tutelage, beyond the general 
notion of a curse, or at least of God's disfavor, as 
implied in barrenness. The “ blessings of the breasts 
and of the womb’ were his (Gen. xlix. 25), and 
the Law takes accordingly grave and as it were 
paternal cognizance of the organic functions con- 
nected with propagation. Thus David could feel, 
‘Thou has possessed my reins: thou hast covered 
me in my mother’s womb" (Ps. cxxxix. 13); and 
St. Paul found a spiritual analogy in the fact that 
““God had tempered the body together, having 
given more abundant honor to that part which 
lacked’? (1 Cor. xii. 24). The changes of habit in- 
cident to the female, and certain abnormal states of 
either sex in regard to such functions, are touched 
on reverently, and with none of the A‘sculapian 
coldness of science —for the point of view is through- 
out from the sanctuary (Lev. xv. 31); and the 
purity of the individual, both moral and physical, 
as well ag the preservation of the race, seems in- 
cluded’in it. There is an emphatic reminder of 
human weakness in the fact of birth and death — 
man’s passage alike into and out of his mortal state 
— being marked with a stated pollution. Thus the 
birth of the infant brought defilement on its mother, 
which she, except so far as necessarily isolated by 
the nature of the circumstances, propagated around 
her. Nay, the conjugal act itvelf? or any act re- 
sembling it, though done involuntarily (vv. 16-18), 
entailed uncleanness for a day. The corpse, on the 
other hand, bequeathed a defilement of seven days 


a Comp. Herod. fi. 64, where it appears that after 
such intercourse an Egyptian could not enter a sanc- 
tuary without first bathing. 

» Ancient Greek physicians assert that, in southern 
countries, the symptoms of the puerperal state con- 
tinue longer when a woman has borne a daughter than 
when a son. Michaelis (Syith's Translation), Art. 
214. 

c Winer quotes a remarkable passage from Pliny, 
N. H. vii. 18, specifying the mysteriously mischievous 
properties ascribed in popular superstition to the men- 
strual flux ; e.g. buds and fruits being blighted, steel 
blunted, dogs driven mad by it, and the like. But 
Pliny has evidently rnked together all sorts of “old 
wives’ fables,” without any attempt at testing their 
truth, and ia therefore utterly untrustworthy. More 
to the purpose is his quotation of Haller, Elem. 
Physiol. vii. 148, to the effect that this opinfon of the 
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to all who handled it, to the ‘tent’ or chamber 
of death, and to sundry things within it. Nay, 
contact with one slain in the field of battle, or with 
even a human bone or grave, was no less effectual 
to pollute, than that with a corpse dead by the 
course of nature (Num. xix. 11-18). This shows 
that the source of pollution lay in the mere fact of 
death, and seems to mark an anxiety to fix a sense 
of the connection of death, even as of birth, with 
sin, deep in the heart of the nation, by a wide 
pathology, if we may so call it, of defilement. It is 
as though the pool of human corruption was stirred 
anew by whatever passed into or out of it. For the 
special cases of male, female, and intersexual defile 
ment, see Lev. xii., xv. Wunderbar, Biblisch- Tul- 
muudlische Mediin, pt. ili. 19-20, refers to Mishna, 
Zabin, ii. 2, Nazir. ix. 4, a3 understanding by the 
symptoms mentioned in Lev. xv. 2-8 the gonorrhea 
benigna. The same authority thinks that the plague 
‘for Peor’s sake’ (Num. xxv. 1, 8, 9: Deut. iv. 3; 
Josh. xxii. 17) was possibly a syphilitic affection 
derived from the Moabites. [IssuzE; MrDIctNe.] 

The duration of defilement caused by the birth 
of a female infant, being double that due to a male, 
extending respectively to eighty® and forty days 
in all (Lev. xii. 2-5), may perhaps represent the 
woman's heavier share in the first sin and first 
curse (Gen. iii. 16; 1 Tim. ii. 14). For a man's 
‘‘igsue,’’ besides the uncleanness while it lasted, a 
probation of seven days, including a washing on 
the third day, is prescribed. Similar was the period 
in the case of the woman, and in that of intercourse 
with a woman so affected (Lev. xv. 13, 24, 28). 
Such an act during ber menstrual separation ¢ was 
regarded as incurring, beyond uncleanness, the 
penalty of both the persons being cut off from 
among their people (xx. 18). We may gather from 
Gen. xxxi. 35, that such injunctions were agreeable 
to established traditional notions. The propaga 
tion of uncleanness from the person to the bed, 
saddle, clothes, etc., and through them to other 
persons, is apt to impress the imagination with an 
idea of the loathsomeness of such a state or the 
heinousness of such acts, more forcibly by far than 
if the defilement clove to the first person merely 
(Lev. xv. 5, 6, 9, 12, 17, 20, 22-24, 26, 97). It 
threw a broad margin around them, and warned 
all off by amply defined boundaries. One expres- 
sion in ver. 8, seems to have misled Winer into 
supposing that an issue of rheum (Schletm fuss) 
was perhaps intended. That “spitting,” in some 
cases where there was no disease in question, con- 
veyed defilement, seems implied in Num. sii. 14, 
and much more might such an act ao operate, from 





virulent and baneful effects of this secretion proceeded 
from Asia, and was imported into Europe by the 
Arabians ; which, however, lacks due foundation, and 
which Pliny’s language so far contradicts. The laws 
of Menu are said to be more stringent on this heed 
than the Mosaic. The menstrual affection begins at 
an earlier age, and has periods of longer duration with 
Oriental women than with those of our own climate. 
That Greek religion recognized some of the Levitical 
pollutions is plain from Kurip. Jphig. Tawr. 38 foll., 
where we read of a goddess, — yris, Bporwy par wr nS 
Gyytas ddovev, wat Aoxelas, 7 vexpou Atyp xepoir, 
Pwpwv areipye, pycapdy ws yyounérm. A fragurent 
of the same poet, adduced by Mr. Paley ed. loc. ctt., 
is even more closely in point. It is, raAAevea & éxuv 
ciuara deiyw ydveoiv te Bporwey Kai vexpod}cys ow 
Xpyewrdpevos, THY 7 éuyixey Bpwcw cdeorar wedy- 
Aaywat. Comp. also Theophr. Char. 17. 
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one whose malady made him a source of pollution 
even to the touch. 

As regards the propagation of uncleanness the 
Law of Moses is not quite clear. We read (Num. 
xix. 22), “© Whatsoever the unclean person toucheth 
shall be unclean; ”’ but there uncleanness from con- 
tact with the corpse, grave, etc., is the subject of 
the chapter which the injunction closes; and this is 
confirmed by Hag. ii. 13, where “one that is un- 
clean by a dead body” is similarly expressly men- 
tioned. Also from the command (Num. v. 2-4) to 
“put the unclean out of the camp;” where the 
“ leper,” the one “that hath an issue,” and the 
one ‘defiled by the dead,” are particularized, we 
may assume that the minor pollution for one day 
only was not communicable, and so needed not to 
be put forth.” It is observable also that the 
mayor pollution of the « issue’ communicated by 
contact the mtnor pollution only (Lev. xv. 5-11). 
Hence may perhaps be deduced a tendency in the 
contagiousness to exhaust itself; the minor pollu- 
tion, whether engendered by the major or arising 
directly, being non-communicable. Thus the major 
itself would expire after one remove from its 
original subject. To this pertains the distinction 
mentioned by Lightfoot (Hor. Hebr. on Matt. xv. 


2), namely, that between N20, “ unclean," and 
Soo», * profane " or “ polluted,’’ in that the latter 


does not pollute another beside itself nor propagate | P 


pollution. In the ancient commentary on Num. 
known as “ Siphri’’@ (ap. Ugol. Thes. xv. 346), a 
greater transmissibility of polluting power seems 
assumed, the defilement being there traced through 
three removes from the original subject of it; but 
this is no doubt a Rabbinical extension of the 
original Levitical view. 

Michaelis notices a medical tendency in the re- 
striction laid on coition, whereby both parties were 
unclean until even; he thinks, and with some rea- 
son, that the law would operate to discourage polyg- 
amy, and, in monogamy, would tend to preserve 
the health of the parents and to provide for the 
healthiness of the offspring. The uncleanness sim- 
ilarly imposed upon self-pollution (Lev. xv. 16; 
Deut. xxiii. 10), even if involuntary, would equally 
exercise a restraint both mural and salutary to 
health, and sugyest to parents the duty of vigilance 
over their male children (Michaelis, Art. ccxiv.- 
ccxvii.). 

With regard to uncleanness arising from the 
lower animals, Lightfoot (/for. Hebr. on Lev. xi.- 
xv.) remarks, that all which were unclean to touch 
when dead were unclean to eat, but not conversely ; 
and that all which were unclean to eat were un- 
clean to sacrifice, but not conversely; since “ multa 
edere licet que non sacrificari, et multa tangere 
licet qusz non edere.’’ For uncleanness in matters 
of food, see UNCLEAN MrATs. All animals, how- 
ever, if dying of themselves, or eaten with the 
blood, were unclean to eat. [BLoop.] The carcase 
also of any animal unclean as regards diet, however 
dyiny, defiled whatever person it, or any part of it 
touched. By the same touch any garment, sack, 
skin, or vessel, together with its contents, became 
unclean, and was to be purified by washing or scour- 
ing; or if an earthen vessel, was to be broken, just 





@ The passage in the Latin version is, “Si vasa 
quae tangunt hominem qui tangat vasa, quae tangant 
mortuum, sunt immunda,” ete. 

b Bishop Colenso appears to have misapplied this, 
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as the Brahmins break a vessel out of which a 
Christian has drunk. Further, the water in which 
such things had been purified communicated their 
uncleanness; and even seed for sowing, if wetted 
with water, became unclean by touch of any carrion, 
or unclean animal when dead. All these defile- 
ments were “until even” only, save the eating 
«“ with the blood,’’ the offender in which respect 
was to ‘be cut off” (Lev. xi., xvii. 14). 

It should further be added, that the same sen- 
tence “of cutting off,’ was denounced against all 
who should “do presumptuously ” in respect even 
of minor defilements; by which we may understand 
all contempt of the legal provisions regarding them. 
The comprehensive term ‘defilement’’ also in- 
cludes the contraction of the unlawful marriages 
and the indulgence of unlawful lusts, as denounced 
in Lev. xviii. Even the sowing heterogeneous 
seeds in the same plot, the mixture of materials in 
one garment, the sexual admixture of cattle with 
a diverse kind, the ploughing with diverse ani- 
mals in one team, although not formally so classed, 
yet seem to fall under the same general notion, 
save in so far as no specified term of defilement or 
mode of purification is prescribed (Lev. xix. 19; 
Deut. xxii. 9-11; comp. Michaelis, as above, ccxx.). 
In the first of these cases the fruit is pronounced 
“‘ defiled,” which Michaelis interpets as a consecra- 
tion, t. e. confiscation of the crop for the uses of the 
riests. 

The fruit of trees was to be counted “as uncir- 
cumcised,’’ #. e. unclean for the first three years; in 
the fourth it was to be set apart as “ holy to praise 
the Lord withal,” and eaten commonly not till the 
fifth. Michaelis traces an economic effect in this 
regulation, it being best to pluck off the blossom in 
the early years, and not allow the tree to bear fruit 
till it had attained to some maturity (zd. ocxxii.). 


The directions in Deut. xxiii. 10-13, relate to 
the avoidance of impurities in the case of a host en- 
camped,? as shown in ver. 9, and from the mention 
of “enemies " in ver. 14. The health of the army 
would of course suffer from the neglect of such 
rules; but they are based on no such yround of ex- 
pediency, but on the scrupulous ceremonial purity 
demanded by the Giod whose presence was in the 
midst of them. We must suppose that the rule 
which expelled soldiers under certain circumstances 
of pollution from the camp for a whole day, was 
relaxed in the presence of an enemy, as otherwise 
it would have placed them beyond the protection 
of their comrades, and at the mercy of the hostile 
host. As regards the other regulation, it is part 
of the teaching of nature herself that an assembled 
community should reject whatever the human body 
itself expels. And on this ground the Levitical 
Law seenis content to let such a matter rest, for it 
annexes no stated defilement, nor prescribes any 
puritication. 

Amongst causes of defilement should be noticed 
the fact that the ashes of the red heifer, burnt 
whole, which were mixed with water and became 
the standing resource for purifying uncleanness in 
the second degree, themselves became a source of 
defilement to all who were clean, even as of purifi- 
cation to the unclean, and so the water. Thus the 
priest and Levite, who administered this purifica- 








as though it were required of the host of Israel, 1. ¢. 
the whole body of the people, throughout the whole 
of their wandering in the wilderness. The Pentateuch, 
etc., ch. vi. 30. 
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tion in their respective degrees, were themselves 
made unclean thereby, but in the first or lightest 
degree only (Num. xix. 7, foll.). Somewhat simi- 
larly the scape-voat, who bore away the sins of the 
people, detiled him who led him into the wilderness, 
and the bringing forth and burning the sacrifice 
on the Great Day of Atonement had a similar 
power. This lightest form of uncleanness was ex- 
piated by bathing the body and washing the clothes. 
Besides the water of purification made as aforesaid, 
men and women in their “ issues,’’ were, after seven 
days, reckoned from the cessation of the disorder, 
to bring two turtle-doves or young pigeons to be 
killed by the priests. The purification after child- 
bed is well known from the N. T.; the Law, how- 
ever, primarily required a lamb and a bird, and al- 
lowed the poor to commute for a pair of birds as 
before. That for the leper declared clean consisted 
of two staves: the first, not properly sacrificial, 
though involving the shedding of blood, consisted 
in bringing two such birds, the one of which the 
priest killed over spring-water with which its blood 
was mingled, and the mixture sprinkled seven times 
on the late leper, with an instrument made of cedar- 
wood, scarlet wool, and hyssop; the living bird was 
then dipped in it, and let fly away, symbolizing 2 
probably the liberty to which the leper would be 
entitled when his probation and sacrifice were com- 
plete, even as the slaughtered bird signified the 
discharge of the impurities which his blood had 
contained during the diseased state. The leper 
might now bathe, shave himself, and wash his 
clothes, and come within the town or camp, nor 
wax ‘every place which he entered any longer pol- 
luted by him (Mishna, Negaim, xiii. 11; Celim, i. 
4), he was, however, relegated to his own house or 
tent for seven days. At the end of that time he 
was scrupulously to shave his whole body, even to 
his eyebrows, and wash and bathe as before. The 
final sacrifice consisted of two lambs, and an ewe 
sheep of the first year with flour and oil, the poor 
heing allowed to bring one lamb and two birds as 
before, with smaller quantities of flour and oil. For 
the detail of the ceremonial, some of the features 
of which are rather singular, see Ley. xiv. Lepers 
were allowed to attend the synagogue worship, 
where separate seats were assigned them (NVegain, 
xiii. 12). 

All these kind of uncleanness disqualified for 
holy functions: as the layman so affected might not 
approach the congregation and the sanctuary, 80 any 
priest who incurred defilement must abstain from 
the holy things (Lev. xxii. 2-8). “The high-priest 
was forbidden the customary signs of mourning 
for father or mother, “for the crown of the anoint- 
ing oil of his God is upon him ” (Lev. xxi. 10-12), 
and beside his case the same prohibition seems to 
have been extended to the ordinary priests. At 
least. we have un example of it in the charge given 
to Eleazar and Ithamar on their brethren's death 
(Lev. x. 6). From the specification of “ father or 
mother,” we may infer that he was permitted to 
mourn for his wife, and so Maimonides (de Luctu, 
cap. ii., iv., v.) explains the text. l'urther, from 





a J. e. conveying in symbol only a release from the 
state to which the leper, whilst such, was sentenced. 
It is probable, however, that the duality of the symbol 
arose from the natural impossibility of representing life 
and death in the same creature, and that both the 
birds involve a complete representation of the Death, 
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the special prohibition of Ezekiel, who was a priest, 
to mourn for his wife (Fz. xxiv. 15, foll.), we know 
that to mourn for a wife was generally permitted 
to the priests. Among ordinary Israelites, the man 
or woman who had an issue, or the latter while in 
the menstrual or puerperal state, might not, ac- 
cording to the Rabbins, enter even the mount on 
which the Temple stood; nor might the intra-mural 
space be entered by any Israelite in mourning. In 
Jerusalem itself, according to the same authorities, 
a dead body might not be allowed to pass the night, 
nor even the bones of one be carried through its 
streets; neither was any cultivation allowed there, 
for fear of the dung, etc., to which it might give. 
rise (Maimonides Consitt. de Temp. cap. vii. xiv.- 
xvi.). No bodies were to be interred within towns, 
unless seven chief, men, or the public voice, bade 
the interment there; and every tomb within a town 
was to be carefully walled in (tid. xiii.). If a man 
in a state of pollution presumed to enter the sane- 
tuary, he was obliged to offer a sacrifice as well as 
suffer punishment. The sacrifice was due under 
the notion that the pollution of the sanctuary 
needed expiation, and the punishment was either 
whipping, the ‘“ rebel’s beating,’’ which meant leav- 
ing the offender to the mercies of the mob, “ cutting 
off from the congregation,” or death “ by the hand 
of heaven’? (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. on Lev. xv.; 
Ugolini, Thes. xvi. 126). 

As regards the special case of the leper, see 
Lerrosy. To the remarks there made, it may be 
added that the priests, in their contact with the 
leper to be adjudged, were exempted from the law 
of defilement; that the garb and treatment of the 
leper seems to be that of one dead in the eye of the 
Law, or rather a perpetual mourner for his own 
estate of death with “ clothes rent and head bare,” 
the latter being a token of profound affliction and 
prostration of spirit among an oriental people, 
which no conventional token among ourselves can 


adequately parallel. The fatal cry NOt, NED, 
‘“‘ Unclean, unclean! “ was uttered not only by the 
leper, but by all for whose uncleanness no remedy 
could be found (Pesichtha, § 2; Ugol. Thes. xvi. 
40). When we consider the aversion to leprous 
contact which prevailed in Jewish society, and that 
whatever the leper touched was, as if touched by a 
corpse, defiled seven days, we see the happy sicnifi- 
cance of our Lord's selecting the touch as his nieans 
of healing the leper (Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr. on 
Matt. viii. 2); as we also appreciate better the bold 
faith of the woman, and how daringly she over- 
stepped conventional usage based on the letter of 
the Law, who having the “ issue of blood," hitherto 
incurable, “came behind him and touched the hem 
of his garment,” confident that not pollution to flim 
but cleansing to herself would be the result of that 
touch (Luke viii. 43, foll.). 

As regards the analogies which the ceremonial 
of other oriental nations offers, it may be men- 
tioned that amongst the Arabs the touching a corpse 
still defiles (Burckhardt, p. 80). Beyond this, M. 
Chardin in his account of the religion of the Per- 
sians (Voyages en Perse, vol. ii. 348, foll.) enters 





tinn Atonement. This would of course, however. ¢- 
cape the notice of the worshipper. Christ, with his 
own blood, “entered the holy places not made with 
hands,” as the living bird soared up to the visible 
finnament with the blood of its fellow. We may com- 
pare the two goats completing apparently one similar 


Resurrection, and Ascension which procure the Chris- | joint-sym?-ol on the day of Atonement. 
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into particulars which show a singularly close cor- 
respondence with the Levitical code. This will be 
seen by quoting merely the headings of some of his 
chapters and sections. ‘Thus we find under “ chap. 
iv. lere partie, Des purifications qui se font avec 
d'eau; 2de partie, De l'immondicité; lere section, 
De Pimpureté qui se contracte semine coitus; 2de 
section, De l'impureté qui arrive aux femmes par 
les pertes de sang, De |’impureté des pertes de sang 
ordinaires, De l’impureté des pertes de sang extraor- 
dinaires, De V’impureté des pertes de sang des 
couches. 3eme partie, De la purification des corps 
morte.’ We may compare also with certain Levit- 
ical precepts the following: “Si un chien boit 
dans un vase ou Iéche quelque plat, il faut écurer 
le vase avec de la terre nette, et puis le laver deux 
fois d’eau nette, et il sera net.’? It is remarkable 
also that these precepts apply to the people not qua 
they are Mohammedans, but qua they are Persians, 
as they are said to shun even Mohammedans who are 
not of the same ritual in regard to these observances. 

For certain branches of this subject the reader 
may be referred to the treatises in the Mishna 
named Niddah (menstruata), Parah (vacca rufa), 
Tehoroth (Puritates), Zabbim ( flucu laborantes), 
Celim (vusa), Miscath Arlah (arborum prepiutia) ; 
also to Maimon. lib. v. Jssure Biah ( prohibite 
coutiones), Niddah (ut sup.), Maccaloth Assuroth 
(citi prohibit). H. H. 

* UNCTION. [Anornt; Spirit, THE Hory.] 


UNDERGIRDING, Acts xxvii. 17. [Sup 
(4), p-°3005.] 

* UNDERSETTERS, 1 K. vii. 30, 34, are 
props, supports. H. 

*UNGRACIOUS, i. e. “ praceless,"’ “wicked,” 
the translation (A. V.) in 2 Macc. iv. 19, viii. 34, 
xv. 3 of wapds and rpicadirhpios, epithets applied 
to Jason and Nicanor. A. 


UNICORN (ON, réém ; ON, reéym ; OF 


DN, réym: povoxépws, adpds: rhinoceros, uni- 
corns), the unhappy reudering by the A. V., fol- 
lowing the LXX., of the Hebrew Aéém, a word 
which occurs seven times in the O. T. as the name 
of some large wild animal. More, perhaps, has 
been written on the subject of the unicorn of the 
ancienta than on any other animal, and various are 
the opinions which have been given as to the crea- 
ture intended. The réém of the Hebrew Bible, 
however, has nothing at all to do with the one- 
horned animal mentioned by Ctesias (/ndica, iv. 
25-27), lian (Nat. Anim. xvi. 20), Aristotle 
( Hist. Anim. ii. 2, § 8), Pliny (A. N. viii. 21), and 
other Greek and Roman writers, as is evident from 
Deut. xxxiii. 17, where, in the blessing of Joseph, 
it is said, “ His glory is like the firstling of his 
bullock, and his horns are like the horns of a unt 


corn” (as) ‘3772), not, as the text of the A. V. 
renders it, ‘the horns of unicorns.” The two 
horns of the Aéém are “the ten thousands of 
Ephraim and the thousands of Manasseh ’’ — the 
two tribes which sprang from one, ¢. ¢. Joseph, as 
two horns from one head. This text, most appro- 
priately referred to by Schultens (Comment. in Job. 
xxxix. 9), puts a one-horned animal entirely out of 
the question, and in consequence disposes of the 
opinion held by Bruce (7rav. v. 89) and others, 
that some species of rhinoceros is denoted, or that 
maintained by some writers, that the 7éém is iden- 
tical with some one-horned animal said to have 
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been seen by travellers in South Africa and in Thi- 
bet (see Barrow’s Truvels in S. Africa, i. 312- 
318, and Asiatic Journal, xi. 154), and identical 
with the veritable unicorn of Greek and Latin 
writers! Bochart (Hiervz. ii. 385) contends that 
the Hebrew réém is identical with the Arabic rim 


(2), which is usually referred to the Oryx 


leucoryz, the white antelope of North Africa, and 
at one time perhaps an inhabitant of Palestine. 
Bochart has been followed by Rosenmiiller, Winer, 
and others. Arnold Boot (Animad. Sacr. iii. 8, 
Lond. 1644), with much better reason, conjectures 
that some species of urus or wild ox is the Aéém 
of the Hebrew Scriptures. He has been followed 
by Schultens (Comment. in Jobum xxxix. 9, who 
translates the term by Bos sylvestris: this learned 
writer has a long and must valuable note on this 


question), by Parkhurst (Heb. Lez. s. vy. ON), 


Maurer (Comment. in Job. |. c.), Dr. Harris (Nat. 
List. of the Bible), and by Cary (Notes on Job, 
l. c.). Robinson (Siw. Res. ii. 412) and Gesenius 
(Thes. s. v.) have little doubt that the buffalo 
(Bubalus buffalus) is the réém of the Bible. Be- 
fore we proceed to discuss these several claimants 
to represent the réém, it will be well to note the 
Scriptural allusions in the passages where the term 
occurs. ‘The great strength of the réém is men- 
tioned in Num. xxiii. 22, Job xxxix. 11; his hav- 
ing two horns in Deut. xxxiii. 17; his fierce nature 
in Ps. xxii. 21; his indomitable disposition in Job 
xxxix. 9-11; the active and playful habits of the 
young animal are alluded to in Ps. xxix. 6; while 
in Is. xxxiv. 6, 7, where Jehovah is said to be pre- 
paring ‘‘a sacrifice in Bozrah,’’ it is added, “ the 
récmim shall come down, and the bullocks with 
the bulls.” 

The claim of any animal possessed of a single 
horn to be the réém has already been settled, for 
it is manifestly too much to assume, as some 
writers have done, that the Hebrew term does not 
always denote the same animal. Little can be 
urged in favor of the rhinoceros, for even allowing 
that the two-horned species of Abyssinia (22. becor- 
nis) may have been an inhabitant of the woody 
districts near the Jordan in Biblical times, this 
pachyderm must be out of the question, as one 
which would have been forbidden to be sacrificed 
by the Law of Moses, whereas the réém is men- 
tioned by Isaiah as coming down with bullocks 
and rams to the Lord's sacrifice. ‘Omnia ani- 
malia,’’ says Rosenmiiller (Schol. in Js. 1. c.), “ ad 
sacriticia idonea in unum congregantur.”’ Again, 
the skipping of the young réem (Ps. xxix. 6) is 
scarcely compatible with the habits of a rhinocervs. 
Moreover this animal, when unmolested, is not gen- 
erally an object of much dread, nor can we believe 
that it ever existed so plentifully in the Bible lands, 
or even would have allowed itself to have been 
sulliciently often seen so as to be the subject of fre- 
quent attention, the rhinoceros being an animal of 
retired habits. 

With regard to the claims of the Oryz leucoryz, 
it must be observed that this antelope, like the rest 
of the family, is harmless unless wounded or hard 
pressed by the hunter, nor is it remarkable for the 
possession of any extraordinary strength. Figures 
of the oryx occur frequently on the Eyyptian 
sculptures, “being among the animals tamed by 
the Egyptians and kept in great numbers in their 
preserves’? (Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. i. 227, ed. 
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1854). Certainly this antelope can never be the 
fierce indomitable 1éém mentioned in the book 
of Job. 

Considering, therefore, that the réém is spoken 
of as a two-horned animal of great strength and 
ferocity, that it was evidently well known and often 
seen by the Jews, that it is mentioned as an animal 
fit for sacrificial purposes, and that it is frequently 
associated with bulls and oxen, we think there can 
be no doubt that some species of wild ox is intended. 
The allusion in Ps. xcii. 10, But tbou shalt lift 
up, a8 a ré’ym, my horn,” seems to point to the 
mode in which the Sovide use their horns, lower- 
ing the head and then tossing it up. But it is 
impossible to determine what particular species of 
wild ox is signified. At present there is no exist- 
ing example of any wild bovine animal found in 
Palestine; but negative evidence in this respect 
must not be interpreted as affording testimony 
against the supposition that wild cattle formerly 
existed in the Bible lauds. The lion, for instance, 
Was once not unfrequently met witb in Palestine, 
as is evident from Biblical allusions, but no traces 
of living specimens exist now. Dr. Roth found 
lions’ bones in a gravel bed of the Jordan some few 
years ago, and it is not improbable that some future 
explorer may succeed in discovering bones and 
skulls of some huge extinct Urus, allied perhaps to 
that gigantic ox of the Hercynian forests which 
Cesar (Bell. Gall. vi. 20) describes as being of a 
stature scarcely below that of an elephant, and so 
fierce as to spare neither man nor beast should it 
meet with either. ‘ Notwithstanding assertions 
to the contrary,”’ says Col. Hamilton Smith (Kitto’s 
Cycl. art. “ Reem’’), *‘the urus and the bison 
were spread anciently from the Rhine to China, 
and existed in Thrace and Asia Minor; while they, 
or allied species, are still found in Siberia and the 
forests both of Northern and Southern Persia. 
Finally, though the butklo was not found anciently 
further west than Aracoria, the gigantic Gaur 
(Libos gaurus) and several congeners are spread 
over all the mountain wildernesses of India and 
the Sheriff-al- Wady ; anda further colossal species 
roams with other wild bulls in the valleys of 
Atlas.” 

Some have conjectured that the réém denotes 
the wild buffalo. Although the chainsa, or tame 
buffalo, was not introduced into Western Asia 
until the Arabian conquest of Persia, it is possi- 
ble that some wild species, Bubalus arnee, or B. 
brachycerus, may have existed formerly in Pales- 
tine. We are, however, more in favor of some 
gigantic Urus.4 

Numerous references as to the novoxépws of the 
ancients will be found in Bochart (Hteroz. iii. 
cap. 27), Winer (idl. Realw. “ Kinhorn"’;) but 
no further notice of this point is taken here except 
to observe that the more we study it the more con- 
vinced we are that the animal is fabulous. The 
supposed unicorns of which some modern travellers 
speak have never been seen by trustworthy wit- 
nesses.? W. H. 


* UNKNOWN GOD. [ALTAr, Amer.ed.; 
Maks’ HIut.] 





@ There appears to be no doubt that the ancient 
lake-inhabitants of Switzerland towards the close of 
the stone period succeeded in taming the urus. “ In 
& tame state,” says Sir C. Lyell (Antiquity of Man, p. 
24), “ite bones were somewhat less massive and 


UR 


* UNLEAVENED. [BReEaD; LEAVEN ; 
Passover. | 


UN'NI. 1 (93D [depressed]: "EAseoha, “yi 
[Vat. FA. in ver. 20, with part of preceding word, 
HAwve:; FA. in ver. 18, leona; Alex. Ay, Avayi:] 
Ani.) One of the Levite doorkeepers (A. V. 
‘‘porters’’) appointed to play the psaltery “on 
alamoth ’’ in the service of the sacred Tent, as 
settled by David (1 Chr. xv. 18, 20). 


2. (ISD, but in Keri ‘DY: [Rom.] Vat. and 
res omit; FA.3 Javal: Hanni.) A second Le- 
vite (unless the family of the foregoing be intended) 
concerned in the sacred office after the Return from 
Babylon (Neh. xii. 9). 


* UNTOWARD, Acts ii. 40, in the sense of 
‘‘ perverse,”’ ‘‘intractable.”” ‘Toward "’ in parts 
of England at present is applied to animals as 
meaning ‘ tame,” “tractable.” Bacon (ss xix.) 
uses “ towardness'’ for docility. (Eastwood and 
Wright's Bible Word- Book, p. 503.) H. 


*UPHARSIN. [MENE, etc.] 


UPHAZ (TEN: Mugd(, ‘Apd¢: Ophaz, 
obryzum), Jer. x. 9; Dan. x. 5. (OPHIR, iii 
2258 6.) 

*UPPER-CHAMBER. (House, ii. 1105.} 


* UPPER COASTS or properly Parts (dy0- 
TepiKa pépn), Acts xix. 1, are the intermediate 
regions through which Paul passed (3:eA Ody), on 
his way from Antioch to Ephesus, at the beginning 
of his third missionary tour. The lands more 
especially meant are Galatia and Phrygia (se 
xix. 23). The term dvorrepind, as illustrated by 
Kypke ( Observat. Sacra, ii. 95), implies a twofuld 
geographical relation; first, elevated, as compared 
with the sea-coast where Ephesus was; and, sec- 
ondly, inland or eastern, with reference to the rela- 
tive position of the places. Xenophon’s familiar 
use of dvaBalyw and aydfacts is another example 
of a similar application of kindred words. H. 


UR (MAN [see below]: Xdpa: Ur) occurs in 
Genesis only, and is there mentioned as the land 
of Haran's nativity (Gen. xi. 28), the place from 
which Terah and Abraham started «to go into the 
land of Canaan ’”’ (xi. 31). It is called in Genesis 


‘6 Ur of the Chaldeans” (AY TwD AN), while 
in the Acts St. Stephen places it, by implication, 
in Mesopotamia (vii. 2,4). These are all the indi- 
cations which Scripture furnishes as to its locality. 
As they are clearly insufficient to fix its site, the 
chief traditions and opinions on the subject will be 
first considered, and then an attempt will be 
made to decide, by the help of the Scriptural 
notices, between them. 

One tradition identifies Ur with the modem 
Orfah. There is some ground for believing that 
this city, called by the Greeks Edessa, had also the 
name of Orrha as early as the time of Isidore (ab. 
B. C. 150); and the tradition connecting it with 
Abraham is perhaps not later than St. Epbraem 
(A. D. 830-370), who makes Nimrod king of 
Edessa, among other places (Comment. tn Gen. Op- 
vol. i. p. 58, B.). According to Pocock (Descrtp- 


heavy, and its horns were somewhat smaller than io 
wild individuals.” 

b The reader will find a full discussion of the 
* Unicorn of the Ancients’ in the writer's article in 
the Ann. and Mag. of Nat. Hist. November, 15632. 
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tion of the East, vol. i. p. 159), that Ur is Edessa 
or Orfah is “the universal opinion of the Jews; ” 
and it is also the local belief, as is indicated by the 
title, «*« Mosque of Abraham,” borne by the chief 
religious edifice of the place, and the designation, 
«“ Lake of Abraham the Beloved,” attached to the 
pond in which are kept the sacred fish (Ains- 
worth, Travels in the Track, etc., p. 64; comp. 
Pocock, i. 159, and Niebuhr, Voyage en Arabie, 
p. 330). 

A second tradition, which appears in the Tal- 
mud, and in some of the early Arabian writers, 
finds Ur in Warka, the 'Opyén of the Greeks, and 
probably the Erech of Holy Scripture (called 'Opéy 
by the LXX.). This place bears the name of 
Huruk in the native inscriptions, and was in the 
country known to the Jews as ‘the land of the 
Chaldeans.” 

A third tradition, less distinct than either of 
these, but entitled to at least equal attention, dis- 
tinguishes Ur from Warka, while still placing it in 
the same region (see Journal of Asiatic Society, 
vol. xii. p. 481, note 2). There can be little doubt 
that the city whereto this tradition points is that 
which appears by its bricks to have been called 
Hur by the natives, and which is now represented 
by the ruins at Mugheir, or Umgheir, on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, nearly opposite to its 
junction with the Shat-el-Hie. The oldest Jewish 
tradition which we possess, that quoted by Euse- 
bius from Eupolemus¢ (Prep. £v. ix. 17), who 
lived about B. Cc. 150, may be fairly said to intend 
this place; for by identifying Ur (Uria) with the 
Babylonian city, known also as Camarina and 
Chaldxopolis, it points to a city of the Moon, 
which //ur was — Kamar being “the Moon’? in 
Arabic, and Khald the same luminary in the Old 
Armenian. 

An opinion, unsupported by any tradition, re- 
mains to be noticed. Bochart, Calmet, Bunsen, 
and others, identify “ Ur of the Chaldees”’ with 
a place of the name, mentioned by a single late 
writer — Ammianus Marcellinus — as “a castle ”’ 
existing in his day in Eastern Mesopotamia, be- 
tween Hatra (el-Hadhr) and Nisibis (Amm. Mare. 
xxv. 8). The chief arguments in favor of this site 
seem to be the identity of name and the position of 
the place between Arrapachitis, which is thought to 
have been the dwelling-place of Abraham’s ances- 
tors in the time of Arphaxad, and Haran (Harran), 
whither he went from Ur. 

It will be seen, that of the four localities thought 
to have a claim to be regarded as Abraham’s city, 
two are situated in Upper Mesopotamia, between 
the Mons Masius and the Sinjar range, while the 
other two are in the alluvial tract near the sea, at 
least 400 miles further south. Let us endeavor 
first to decide in which of these two regions Ur is 
more probably to be sought. 

That Chaldza was, properly speaking, the south- 
ern part of Babylonia, the region bordering upon 
the gulf, will be admitted by all. Those who main- 
tain the northern emplacement of Ur argue, that 
with the extension of Chaldean power the name 
travelled northward, and became coextensive with 
Mesopotamia; but, in the first place, there is no 





@ The words of Eusebius are: Aexarn yeveq nary 
[EvrdAcunos], év rodec rhs BaBvAwvias Kapapivy, jv 
reves A€yeew mod Ovpiny, elvar 3 weOepynvevouerny 
RaArdaiwy wodw, év roivwy dexarp yeveg yevigdas 
“ABpady- 
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proof that the name Chaldza was ever extended to 
the region above the Sinjar; and secondly, if it 
was, the Jews at any rate mean by Chaldia ex- 
clusively the lower country, and call the upper 
Mesopotamia or Padan-Aram (see Job i. 17; Is. 
xiii. 19, xliti. 14, &c.). Again, there is no reason 
to believe that Babylonian power was established 
beyond the Sinjar in these early times. On the 
contrary, it seems to have been confined to Baby- 
lonia proper, or the alluvial tract below Hit and 
Tekrit, until the expedition of Chedorlaomer, which 
was later than the migration of Abraham. The 
conjecturea of Ephraem Syrus and Jerome, who 
identify the cities of Nimrod with places in the 
upper Mesopotamian country, deserve no credit. 
The names all really belong to Chaldea proper. 
Moreover, the best and earliest Jewish authorities 
place Ur in the low region. Eupolemus has been 
already quoted to this effect. Josephus, though 
less distinct upon the point, seems to have held 
the same view (Ant.i.6). The Talmudists also 
are on this side of the question; and local tra- 
ditions, which may be traced back nearly to the 
Hegira, make the lower country the place of Abra- 
ham’s birth and early life. If Orfah has a Mosque 
and a Lake of Abraham, Cutha near Babylon goes 
by Abraham's name, as the traditional scene of all 
his legendary miracles. 

Again, it is really in the lower country only 
that a name closely corresponding to the Hebrew 


“TS is found. The cuneiform Hur represents 


“WS letter for letter, and only differs from it in 
the greater strength of the aspirate. Isidore's 
Orrha (Offa) differs from 'Ur considerably, and 
the supposed Ur of Ammianus is probably not Ur, 
but Adur.@ 

The argument that Ur should be sought in the 
neighborhood of Arrapachitis and Seruj, because 
the names Arphaxad and Serug occur in the gene- 
alogy of Abraham (Bunsen, /gypt's Place, etc., 
iii. 366, 367), has nd weight till it is shown that 
the human names in question are really connected 
with the places, which is at present assumed some- 
what boldly. Arrapachitis comes probably from 
Arapkha, an old Assyrian town of no great conse- 
quence on the left bank of the Tigris, above Nine- 
veh, which has only three letters in common with 


Arphaxad (WDB); and Seryj is a name which 


does not appear in Mesopotamia till long after the 
Christian era. It is rarely, if ever, that we can 
extract geographical information from the names in 
a historical genealogy; and certainly in the pres- 
ent case nothing seems to have been gained by the 
attempt to do so. 

On the whole, therefore, we may regard it as 
tolerably certain that “ Ur of the Chaldees’’ was a 
place situated in the real Chaldea — the low coun- 
try near the Persian Gulf. The only question that 
remains in any degree doubtful is, whether Warka 
or Mughetr is the true locality. These places are 
not far apart; and either of them is sufficiently 
suitable. oth are ancient cities, probably long 
anterior to Abraham. ‘Traditions attach to both, 
but perhaps more distinctly to Warka. On the 





@ The MS. reading is “ Adur venere;” “ad Ur” is 
an emendation of the commentators. The former is 
to be preferred, since Ammianus does not use “ad” 
after “ venio.” , 
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other hand, it seems certain that Warka, the native 
name of which was Huruk, represents the Erech 
of Genesis, which cannot possibly be the Ur of the 
same book. Mugheir, therefore, which bore the 
exact name of ’Ur or Hur, remains with the best 
claim, and is entitled to be (at least provisionally) 
regarded as the city of Abraham. 

If it be objected to this theory that Abrabam, 
having to go from Mugheir to Palestine, would not 
be likely to take Haran (/arran) on his way, more 
particularly as he must then have crossed the Eu- 
phrates twice, the answer would seem to be, that 
the movement was not that of an individual but 
of a tribe, travelling with large flocks and herds, 
whose line of migration would have to be deter- 
mined by necéssities of pasturage, and by the 
friendly or hostile disposition, the weakness or 
strength of the tribes already in possession of the 
regions which had to be traversed. Fear of Arab 
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plunderers (Job i. 15) may very probably have 
caused the emigrants to cross the Euphrates before 
quitting Babylonia, and having done so, they might 
naturally follow the left bank of the stream to the 
Belik, up which they might then proceed, attracted 
by its excellent pastures, till they reached Harrap. 
As a pastoral tribe proceeding from Lower Baby- 
lonia to Palestine must ascend the Euphrates as 
high as the latitude of Aleppo, and perhaps would 
find it best to ascend nearly to Bir, Harran was 
but a little out of the proper route. Besides, the 
whole tribe which accompanied Abraham was not 
going to Palestine. Half the tribe were bent ona 
less distant journey; and with them the question 
must have been, where could they, on or near the 
line of route, obtain an unoccupied territory. 

If upon the grounds above indicated Jfugheir 
may be regarded as the true “ Ur of the a 
from which Abraham and his family set out, some 





Ruins of Temple at Mugheir (Loftus). 


account of its situation and history would seem to 
be appropriate in this place. Its remains have 
been very carefully examined, both by Mr. Loftus 
and Mr. Taylor, while its inscriptions have been 
deciphered and translated by Sir Henry Rawlinson. 

’Ur or Hur, now Mugheir, or Um-Mugheir, 
‘the bitumened,’’ or “the mother of bitumen,”’ 
is one of the most ancient, if not the most ancient, 
of the Chaldean sites hitherto discovered. It lies 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, at the distance 
of about six miles from the present course of the 
stream, nearly opposite the point where the Eu- 
phrates receives the Shat-el-Hie from the Tigris. 
It is now not less than 125 miles from the sea; 
but there are grounds for believing that it was an- 
ciently a maritime town, and that its present inland 
position has been caused by the rapid growth of 
the alluvium. The remains of buildings are gen- 
erally of the most archaic character. They cover 
an oval space, 1,000 yards long by 800 broad, and 
consist. principally of a number of low mounds 
inclosed within an enceinte, which on most sides 
is nearly perfect. ‘The most remarkable building 


is near the northern end of the ruins. It is a 
temple of the true Chaldwan type, built in stages, 
of which two remain, and composed of brick, partly 
sun-burnt and partly baked, laid chiefly in a cement 
of bitumen. The bricks of this building bear the 
name of a certain Urukh, who is regarded as the 
earliest of the Chaldean monumental kings, and 
the name may possibly be the same as that of 
Orchamus of Ovid (Metaph. iv. 212). His sup- 
posed date is B. Cc. 2000, or a little earlier. ‘Ur 
was the capital of this monarch, who had a domin- 
ion extending at least as far north as Niffer, and 
who, by the grandeur of his constructions, is proved 
to have been a wealthy and powerful prince. The 
great temple appears to have been founded by this 
king, who dedicated it to the Moon-god, Hurk, 
from whom the town itself seems to have derived 
its name. /lgi, son of Urukh, completed the tem- 
ple, as well as certain other of his father’s build- 
ings, and the kings who followed upon these con- 
tinued for several generations to adorn and beautify 
the city. ’Ur retained its metropolitan character 
for above two centuries, and even after it became 
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second to Babylon, was a great city, with an espe- 
cially sacred character. The notions entertained 
of its superior sanctity led to ita being used as a 
cemetery city, not only during the time of the 
early Chaldzan supremacy, but throughout the 
Assyrian and even the later Babylonian period. 
It is in the main a city of tombs. By far the 
greater portion of the space within the enceinte is 
occupied by graves of one kind or another, while 
outside the inclosure, the whole space for a dis- 
tance of several hundred yards is a thickly-occu- 
pied burial-ground. It is believed that ’Ur was 
for 1,800 years a site to which the dead were 
brought from vast distances, thus resembling such 
places as Kerbela and Nedjif, or Meshed Ali, at 
the present day. The latest mention that we find 
of ’Ur as an existing place is in the passage of 
Eupolemus already quoted, where we learn that it 
had changed its name, and was called Camarina. 
It probably fell into decay under the Persians, and 
was a mere ruin at the time of Alexander's con- 
quests. Perhaps it was the place to which Alex- 
ander’s informants alluded when they told him 
that the tombs of the old Assyrian kings were 
chiefly in the great marshes of the lower country 
(Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 22). G. R. 


* UR (T°, light: Rom., with next word, 
@rpopdp; Vat. L6uvpopap: Alex. Npa; FA. Zoup: 
Ur), father of Eliphal or Eliphelet, one of David's 
valiant men (1 Chr. xi. 35). A. 


UR’BANE [2 syl.] (OipBavés [Lat. urdanus, 
t. e. “urbane,” “refined'’]: Urdanus). It would 
have been better if the word had been written 
URrsaAn in the Authorized Version. For unlearned 
readers sometimes mistake the sex of this Christian 
disciple, who is in the long list of those whom St. 
Paul salutes in writing to Rome (Rom. xvi. 9). 
We have no means, however, of knowing more 
about Urbanus, except, indeed, that we may rea- 
sonably conjecture from the words that follow (rdy 
cuvepyby juav ev Xpior@) that he had been at 
some time in active religious cooperation with the 
Apostle. Each of those who are saluted just be- 
fore and just after is simply called rdy ayarnrdév 
pov. ‘The name is Latin. J.S. H. 


URI (AS [fiery, burning]: Odpetas, Ex. 
xxxi. 2, [xxxviii. 22;] Odplas [ Vat. -pe-]; Ex. 
xxxv. 30; 2 Chr. i. 5; Odpi [Vat. -pec], 1 Chr. ii. 
20; Alex. Oup:, except in 2 Chr.: Uri). 1. The 
father of Bezaleel one of the architects of the 
Tabernacle (Ex. xxxi. 2, xxxv. 30, xxxviii. 22; 1 
Chr. ii. 20; 2 Chr. i. 5). He was of the tribe 
of Judah, and grandson of Caleb ben-Hezron, his 
father being Hur, who, according to tradition, was 
the husband of Miriam. 

2. (Adat.) The father of Geber, Solomon's 
commissariat officer in Gilead (1 K. iv. 19). 

3. (’'N30v0; Alex. Nove.) One of the gate- 
keepers of the Temple, who had married a foreign 
wife in the time of Ezra (Ezr. x. 24). 

URVAH (TPR, Light of Jehovah: Odptas 
[Vat. -pec; in 1 Chr. xi. 41, Oupla, Alex. Oupias, 
Vat. FA. Oupe:] Urias). 1 One of the thirty 
commanders of the thirty bands into which the 
Israelite army of David was divided (1 Chr. xi. 41; 
2 Sam. xxiii. 39). Like others of David’s officers 
(ittai of Gath; Ishbosheth the Canaanite, 2 Sam. 
xxiii. 8, LXX.; Zelek the Ammonite, 2 Sam. xxiii. 
37) he was a foreigner—a Hittite. His name, 
however, and his manner of speech (2 Sam. xi. 11) 
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indicate that he had adopted the Jewish religion. 
He married Bathsheba, a woman of extraordinary 
beauty, the daughter of Eliam — possibly the same 
as the son of Ahithophel, and one of his brother 
officers (2 Sam. xxiii. 34); and hence, perhaps, as 
Professor Blunt conjectures (Coincidences, 11. x.), 
Uriah’s first acquaintance with Bathsheba. It may 
be inferred from Nathan's parable (2 Sam. xii. 3) 
that he was passionately devoted to his wife, and 
that their union was celebrated in Jerusalem as one 
of peculiar tenderness. He had a house at Jeru- 
salem underneath the palace (2 Sam. xi. 2). In 
the first war with Ammon he followed Joab to the 
siege, and with him remained encamped in the 
open field (id. 11). He returned to Jerusalem, 
at an order from the king, on the pretext of asking 
news of the war, — really in the hope that his re- 
turn to his wife might cover the shame of his own 
crime. The king met with an unexpected obstacle 
in the austere, soldier-like spirit which guided all 
Uriah’s conduct, and which gives us a high notion 
of the character and discipline of David's officers. 
He steadily refused to go home, or partake of any 
of the indulgences of domestic life, whilst the Ark 
and the host were in booths and his comrades lying 
in the open air. He partook of the royal hospitality, 
but slept always at the gate of the palace till the 
last night, when the king at a feast vainly en- 
deavored to entrap him by intoxication. The sol- 
dier was overcome by the debauch, but still retained 
his sense of duty sufticiently to insist on sleeping 
at the palace. On the morning of the third day, 
David sent him back to the camp with a letter (as 
in the story of Bellerophon), containing the com- 
mand to Joab to cause his destruction in the battle. 
Josephus (Ant. vii. 7, § 1) adds, that he gave as a 
reason an imaginary offense of Uriah. None such 
appears in the actual letter. Probably to an un- 
scrupulous soldier like Joab the absolute will of the 
king was sutticient. 

The device of Joab was, to observe the part of 
the wall of Rabbath-Ammon, where the greatest 
force of the besieged was congregated, and thither, 
as a kind of forlorn hope, to send Uriah. A sally 
took place. Uriah and the officers with him ad- 
vanced as far as the yate of the city, and were there 
shot down by the archers on the wall. It seems 
as if it had been an established maxim of Israelitish 
warfare not to approach the wall of a besieged city; 
and one instance of the fatal result was always 
quoted, as if proverbially, against it — the sudden 
and ignominious death of Abimelech at Thebez, 
which cut short the hopes of the then rising mon- 
archy. This appears from the fact (as given in the 
LXX.) that Joab exactly anticipates what the king 
will say when he hears of the disaster. 

Just as Joab had forewarned the measenger, the 
king broke into a furious passion on hearing of the 
loss, and cited, almost in the very words which 
Joab had predicted, the case of Abimelech. (The 
only variation is the omission of the name of the 
grandfather of Abimelech, which, in the LXX., is 
Ner instead of Joash.) The messenger, as instructed 
by Joab, calmly continued, and ended the story with 
the words: “ Thy servant also, Uriah the Hittite, 
is dead.’’ In a moment David's anger is appeased. 
He sends an encouraging message to Joab on the 
unavoidable chances of war, and urges him to con- 
tinue the siege. It is one of the touching parts of 
the story that Uriah falls unconscious of his wife’s 
dishonor. She hears of her husband's death. The 
narrative gives no hint as to her shame or remorse. 
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She ‘mourned’ with the usual signs of grief as a 
widow; and then became the wife of David (2 Sam. 
xi. 27). 

Uriah remains to us, preserved by this tragical 
incident, an example of the chivalrous and devoted 
characters that were to be found amongst the Ca- 
naanites serving in the Hebrew army. A. P. S. 

2. [Ovplas; Vat. Oupe:as.] High-priest in the 
reign of Ahaz (Is. viii. 2; 2 K. xvi. 10-16). We 
first hear of him) as a witness to Isaiah’s prophecy 
concerning Muaher-shalal-hash-baz, with Zechariah, 
the son of Jeberechiah. He is probably the same 
as Urijah the priest, who built the altar for Ahaz 
(2 K. xvi. 10). If this be so, the prophet sum- 
moned him as a witness probably on account of his 
position as high-priest, not on account of his per- 
sonal qualities; though, as the incident occurred 
at the beginning of the reign of Ahaz, Uriah’s 
irrelizious subserviency may not yet have manifested 
itself. When Ahaz, after his deliverance from 
Rezin and Pekah by Tiglath-Pileser, went to wait 
upon his new master at Damascus, he saw there an 
altar which pleased him, and sent the pattern of it 
to Uriah at Jerusalem, with orders to have one 
made like it against the king’s return. Uriah zeal- 
ously executed the idolatrous command, and when 
Ahaz returned, not only allowed him to offer sacri- 
fices upon it, but basely complied with all his im- 
pious directions. The new altar was accordingly 
set in the court of the Temple, to the east of where 
the brazen altar used to stand; and the daily sacri- 
fices, and the burnt-offerings of the king and people, 
were offered upon it; while the brazen altar, having 
been removed from its place, and set to the north 
of the Syrian altar, was reserved as a private altar 
for the king to inquire by. It is likely, too, that 
Uriah's compliances did not end here, but that he 
was a consenting party to the other idolatrous and 
sacrilevious acts of Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 17, 18, xxiii. 5, 
11, 12; 2 Chr. xxviii. 23-25). 

Of the parentage of Uriah we know nothing. He 
probably succeeded Azariah, who was high-priest in 
the reign of Uzziah, and was succeeded by that 
Azariah who was high-priest in the reign of Heze- 
kiah. Hence it is probable that he was son of the 
former and father of the latter, it being by no means 
uncommon among the Hebrews, as among the 
Greeks, for the grandchild to have the grandfather's 
name. Probably, too, he may have been descended 
from that Azariah who must have been high-priest 
in the reign of Asa. But he has no place in the 
sacerdotal genealogy (1 Chr. vi. 4-15), in which 
there is a great gap between Amariah in ver. 11, 
and Shallum the father of Hilkiah in ver. 13. 
[Hicn-prrest, ii. 1071 6.] It is perhaps a legiti- 
mate inference that Uriah's line terminated in his 
successor, Azariah, and that Hilkiah was descended 
through another branch from Amariah, who was 
priest in Jehoshaphat’s reign. 

3. [Odpla, gen.] A priest of the family of Hak- 
koz (in A. V. wrongly Koz), the head of the seventh 
course of priests. (See 1 Chr. xxiv. 10.) It does 
not appear when this Urijah lived, as he is only 
named as the father or ancestor of Meremoth in 
the days of Ezra and Nehemiah (Fzr. viii. 33; 
Neh. iii. 4, 21). In Neh. his name is Uriwan. 

A. C. H. 


URI’AS (Odplas: Urias). 1. Unian, the 
husband of Bathsheba (Matt. i. 6). 

2. [Vat. Oupeas.] Uxisan, 3 (1 Esdr. ix. 43; 
comp. Neh. vii. 4). 


URIM AND THUMMIM 


U’RIEL, jire of God, an angel named only in 
2 Esdr. iv. 1, 36, v. 20, x. 28. In the second of 
these passages he is called “the archangel.” — 

* In the book of Enoch, Uriel is described as 
“ the angel of thunder aud trembling ”’ (c. 20), and 
the angel ‘ placed over all the lights of heaven” 
(c. 75, § 3). Milton makes him “regent of the 
sun.”’ A. 


URIEL (AOA [fre of God]: Obpsha; 
[Vat. Opina:] Uriel). 1. A Kohathite Levite, eon 
of Tahath (1 Chr. vi. 24 [(9]). If the genealogies 
were reckoned in this chapter from father to son, 
Uriel would be the same as Zephaniah in ver. 36; 
but there is no reason to suppose that this is the 
case. 

2. (In ver. 11, Vat. FA. Apina.] Chief of the 
Kohathites in the reign of David (1 Chr. xv. 5, 11). 
In this capacity he assisted, together with 120 of 
his brethren, in bringing up the ark from the house 
of Obed-edom. 

3. Uriel of Gibeah was the father of Maachah, 
or Michaiah, the favorite wife of KRehoboam, and 
mother of Abijah (2 Chr. xiii. 2). In 2 Chr. xi. 20 
she is called ** Maachah the daughter of Absalom: ” 
and Josephus (Ant. viii. 10, § 1) explains this by 
saying that her mother was Tamar, Absalom’‘s 
daughter. Rashi gives a long note to the effect 
that Michaiah was called Maachah after the name 
of her daughter-in-law the mother of Asa, who was 
a woman of renown, and that her father’s name 
was Uriel Abishalom. There is no indication, how- 
ever, that Absalom, like Solomon, had another 
name, although in the Targum of R. Joseph on 
Chronicles it is said that the father of Maachah 
was called Uriel that the name of Absalom might 
not be mentioned. 


URIJAH (FPN [flame of Sehorah) : 
Ouplas [Vat. -pe:-}: Urias). 1. Urijah the priest 
in the reign of Ahaz (2 K. xvi. 10), probably the 
same as URIAH, 2. 

2. (Ovpla.) A priest of the family of Koz, or 
hak-Koz [Neh. iii. 4, 21], the same as Unian, 3. 

3. (Ovplas; [Vat. Ovpe:a:] Uria.) One of the 
priests who stood at Ezra's right-hand when he 
read the Law to the people (Neh. viii. 4). 


4. TEAS : [Ovdpias; Vat. -per-:] Urias.) 
The son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim. He proph- 
esied in the days of Jehoiakim concerning the,land 
and the city, just as Jeremiah had done, and the 
king sought to put him to death; but he escaped, 
and fled into Fyypt. His retreat was soon dis- 
covered: Elnathan and his men brought him up 
out of Egypt, and Jehoiakim slew him with the 
sword, and cast his body forth among the graves 
of the common people (Jer. xxvi. 20-23). The 
story of Shemaiah appears to be quoted by the 
enemies of Jeremiah as a reason for putting him 
to death; and, as a reply to the instance of Micah 
the Morasthite, which Jeremiah’s friend gave as a 
reason why his words should be listened to and his 
life spared. Such, at least, is the view adopted by 
Rashi. W. A. W. 


URIM AND THUMMIM (ENA, 


OVA: Shawors wal arAhGeia: doctrina et 
veritas). 

I. (1.) When the Jewish exiles were met on 
their return from Babylon by a question which they 
had no data for answering, they agreed to postpone 
the settlement of the ditticulty till there should rise 
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up “a priest with Urim and Thummim ” (Fzr. ii. 
63; Neh. vii. 65). The inquiry, what those Urim 
and Thummim themselves were, seems likely to 
wait as long for a final and satisfying answer. On 
every side we meet with confessions of ignorance — 
* Non constat’”’? (Kimchi), * Nescimus” (Aben- 
Ezra), “ Ditticile est invenire"’ (Augustine) — va- 
ried only by wild and conflicting conjectures. It 
would be comparatively an easy task to give a cata- 
logue of these hypotheses, and transcribe to any ex- 
tent the learning which has gathered round them. 
To attempt to follow a true historical method, and 
so to construct a theory which shall, at least, i in- 
clude all the phenomena, is a more arduous, but 
may be a more profitable task. 

(2.) The starting-point of such an inquiry must 
be from the words which the A. V. has left un- 
translated. It will be well to deal with each sep- 
arately. 

(A.) In Urim, Hebrew scholars, with hardly an 


exception, have seen the plural of “FW (= light, 
or fire). The LXX. translators, however, appear to 
have had reasons which led them to another ren- 
dering than that of ods, or its cognates. They 
give » 3hAwors (Ex. xxviii. 30; Ecclus. xlv. 10), 
and ByAoE (Num. xxvii. 21; Deut. xxxiii. 8; 1 Sam. 
xxvili. 6), while in Ezr. ii. 63, aud Neh. vii. 65, we 
have respectively plural and singular participles of 
gerifw. In Aquila and Theodotion we find the 
more literal pes tane The Vulg., following the 
lead of the LXX., but going further astray, gives 
doctrina in Ex. xxviii. 30 and Deut. xxxiii. 8, omits 
the word in Num. xxvii. 21, paraphrases it by “ per 
sacerdotes” in 1 Sam. xxviii. 6, and gives “‘judi- 
cium”’ in Ecclus. xlv. 10, as the rendering of 
ShAwois. Luther gives Licht. The literal English 
equivalent would of course be “lights; ”’ but the 
renderings in the LXX. and Vulg. indicate, at least, 
a traditional belief among the Jews that the plural 
form, as in Elohim and other like words, did not 
involve numerical plurality. 

(B.) Thummin. Here also there is almost a 


consensus @ as to the derivation from OF") ( = per- 
fection, completeness); but the LXX., as before, 
uses the closer Greek equivalent réAesos but once 
(Ezr. ii. 63), and adheres elsewhere to 4A7@e1a; and 
the Vulg., giving “ perfectus"’ there, in like man- 
ner gives ‘“ veritas”’ in all other passages. Aquila 
more accurately chooses reAeiooe:s. Luther, in 
his first edition, gave Vélligkeit, but afterwards 
rested in Recht. What has been said as to the 
plural of Urim applies here also. “ Light and Per- 
fection ’’ would probably be the best English equiv- 
alent. The assumption of a hendiadys, so that the 
two words = “ perfect illumination ’’ (Carpzov, App. 
Crit. i. 5; Bahr, Symbolik, ii. 135), is unneces- 
gary and, it is believed, unsound. The mere phrase, 
as such, leaves it therefore uncertain whether each 
word by itself denoted many things of a given kind, 


@ The exceptions to the consensus are just worth 
noticing. (1.) Bellarmine wishing to defend the Vulg. 
translation, suggested the derivation of Urim from 


TTI) =" to teach ;” and Thummim from JIDN, “to 
be true.” (Buxtorf, Diss. de Ur. et Th.) (2.) Thum- 


mim has been derived from ovum contr. OP) = ta 


twin,’’ on the theory that the two groups of gems, six’ 


on each side the breast-plate, were what constituted 
ies ae and Thummim. (R. Azarias, in Buxtorf, 
¢€ a 
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or whether the two taken together might be re- 
ferred to two distinct objects, or to one and the 


same object. The presence of the article 11, and 


yet more of the demonstrative SVS before each, is 
rather in favor of distinctness. In Deut. xxxiii. 8, 
we have separately, “ Thy Thummim and thy 
Urim,” the first order being inverted. Urim is 
found alone in Num. xxvii. 21; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6; 
Thummim never by itself, unless with Ziillig we 
find it in Ps. xvi. 5. 

II. (1.) Scriptural Statements. — The mysteri- 
ous words meet us for the first time, as if they 
needed no explanation, in the description of the 
high-priest’s apparel. Over the Eruop there is to 


be a ‘breastplate of judgment” (COEWrDTT TOM, 


Aoyetov xplaoews:© rationale judicit), of gold, sear- 
‘let, purple, and fine linen, folded square and doub- 
led, a “‘span’’ in length and width. In it are to 
be set four rows of precious stones, each stone with 
the name of a tribe of Israel engraved on it, that 
Aaron may ‘‘bear them upon his heart.” Then 
comes a further order. Inside the breastplate, as 
the tables of the Covenant were placed inside the 


Ark (the preposition Pf is used in both cases, Fx. 
xxv. 16, xxviii. 30), are to be placed “the Urim- 
and the Thummim,” the Light and the Perfection; 
and they, too, are to be on Aaron’s heart, when he 
goes in before the Lord (Ex. xxviii. 15-30). Not 
a word describes them. They are mentioned as 
things already familiar both to Moses and the 
people, connected naturally with the functions of 
the high-priest, as mediating between Jehovah and 
his people. The command is fulfilled (Lev. viii. 8). 
They pass from Aaron to Eleazar with the sacred 
ephod, and other pontificalia (Num. xx. 28). 
When Joshua is solemnly appointed to succeed the 
great hero lawgiver, he is bidden to stand before 
Eleazar the priest, ‘whe shall ask counsel for him 
after the judgment of Urim,’’ and this counsel is to 
determine the movements of the host of Israel 
(Num. xxvii. 21). In the blessings of Moses, they 
appear as the crowning glory of the tribe of Levi 
(« Thy Thummim and thy Urim are with thy Holy 
One ’’), the reward of the zeal which led them to 
close their eyes to everything but “the Law and 
the Covenant’? (Deut. xxxiii. 8, 9). Once, and 
once only, are they mentioned by name in the his- 
tory of the Judges and the monarchy. Saul, left 
to his self-chosen darkness, is answered “ neither 
by dreams, nor by Urim, nor by prophet ’' (1 Sam. 
xxviii. 6). There is no longer a priest with Urim 
and Thummim (rots gwri(ovat nal rots reAclois, 
Fzr. ii. 63; 6 gwrlcwy, Neh. vii. 65) to answer 
hard questions. When will one appear again? 
The Son of Sirach copies the Greek names (87A01, 
éA70e:a) in his description of Aaron's garments, 
but throws no light upon their meaning or their 
use (Ecclus, xlv. 10).¢ 


b The LXX. rendering, #0 different from the literal 
meaning, must have originated either (1) from a false 


etymology, as if the word was derived from wry 


to divine ’ (Gen. xliv. 15); or (2) from the orac- 
ular use made of the breastplate ; or (3) from other 
associations connected with the former (infra). The 
Vulg. simply follows the LXX. Seb. Schmidt gives the 
more literal ‘ pectorade.””  Breast-plate ’ is, perhaps, 
somewhat misleading. 


c The A. V., singularly enough, retranslates the 


— 
— 
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(2.) Besides these direct statements, there are 
others in which we may, without violence, trace a 
reference, if not to both, at least to the Urim. 
When questions precisely of the nature of those 
described in Num. xxvii. 21 are asked by the 
leader of the people, and answered by Jehovah 
(Judg. i. 1, xx. 18)— when like questions are 
asked by Saul of the high-priest Ahiah, “ wearing 
an ephod”’ (1 Sam. xiv. 3, 18) — by David, as soon 
as he has with him the presence of a high-priest 
with his ephod (1 Sam. xxiii. 2, 12, xxx. 7, 8) — 
we may legitimately infer that the treasures which 
the ephod contained were the conditions and medta 
of his answer. The questions are in almost all 
cases strategical,* * Who shall go up for us against 
the Canaanites first?’’ (Judg. i. 1, so xx. 18), 
‘© Will the men of Keilah deliver me and my men 
into the hand of Saul?” (1 Sam. xxiii. 12), or, at 
least, national (2 Sam. xxi. 1). The answer is, in 
all cases, very brief, but more in form than a sim- 
ple Yes or No. One question only is answered at 
a time. 

(3.) It deserves notice before we pass beyond the 
range of Scriptural data, that in some cases of de- 
flection from the established religious order, we find 
the ephod connected not with the Urim but with 
the TERAPHIM, which, in the days of Laban, if not 
earlier, had been conspicuous in Aramaic worship. 
Micah, first consecrating one of his own sons, and 
then getting a Levite as his priest, makes for him 
‘an ephod and teraphim ” (Judg. xvii. 5, xviii. 14, 
20). Throughout the history of the northern 
kingdom their presence at Dan made it a sacred 
place (Judg. xviii. 30), and apparently determined 
Jeroboam’s choice of it as a sanctuary. When the 
prophet Hosea foretells the entire sweeping away of 
the system which the Ten Tribes had cherished, the 
point of extremest destitution is, that “they shall 
be many days . - Without an ephod, and with- 
out teraphim”’ (Hos. iii. 4), deprived of all coun- 
terfeit oracles, in order that they may in the end 
“return and seek the Lord.” It seems natural 
to infer that the teraphim were, in these instances, 
the unauthorized substitutes for the Urim. ‘The 
inference is strengthened by the fact that the LXX. 
uses here, instead of teraphim, the same word (84- 
Awy) which it usually gives for Urim. That the 
teraphim were thus used through the whole history 
of Israel may be inferred from their frequent occur- 
rence in conjunction with other forms of divination. 
Thus we have in 1 Sam. xv. 23, ‘‘ witchcraft ’’ and 
“ teraphim ” (A. V. “ idolatry '’), in 2 K. xxiii. 24, 
“familiar spirits,” ‘“‘ wizards, and teraphim’’ (A. 
V. images’). The king of Babylon, when he 
uses divination, consults them (Ez. xxi. 21). They 
speak vanity (Zech. x. 2). 

III. Theories. — (1.) For the most part we have 
to deal with independent conjectures rather than 
with inferences frum these data. Among the latter, 
however, may be noticed the notion that, as Moses 
is not directed to make the Urim and Thummim, 
they must have had a supernatural origin, specially 


Greek words back into the Hebrew, and gives © Unm 
apd Thummim ”’ as if they were proper names. 

@ On this account, probably, the high-priest was to 
go out to battle (Num. xxxi. 6), as, in his absence, 
there was to be a Sacerdos Castrensis. [PRiEsts.] 

6 The writer cannot bring himself, with Pusey 
(Comm. in loc.), to refer the things named by the 
prophet, partly to the true, partly to the false ritual ; 
atill less, with Spencer (Diss. de Ur. et Th.), to nee in 
all of them things which the prophet recognizes as 
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created, unlike anything upon earth (R. ben Nach- 
man and Hottinger in Buxtorf, Diss. de U. et T. 
in Ugolini, xii.). 
so arbitrary an hypothesis. 


It would be profitless to discuss 


(2.) A favorite view of Jewish and of some 


Christian writers has been, that the Urim and 
Thummim were identical with the twelve stones 
on which the names of the tribes of Israel were 
engraved, and the mode in which an oracle was 
given was by the illumination, simultaneous or suc- 
cessive, of the letters which were to make 
answer (Jalkut Sifre, Zohar tn Exod. f. 105; Mai- 
monides, R. ben Nachman, in Buxtorf, l. c.; Drusius, 
in Crit. Sac.on Ex. xxviii.; Chrysostom, Grotiua, 
et al.). 
form of the same story, and, apparently identifying 
the Urim and Thummim with the sardonyxes on 
the shoulders of the ephod, says that they were 
bright before a victory, or when the sacrifice was 
acceptable, dark when any disaster was impending. 
Epiphanius (de xii. gemm.), and the writer quoted 
by Suidas (s. v. "Epovd), present the same thought 
in yet another form. A single diamond (a3dyas) 
placed in the centre of the breastplate prognosti- 
cated peace when it was bright, war when it was 
red, death when it was dusky. It is conclusive 
againet such views (1) that, without any evidence, 
without even an analogy, they make unauthorized 
additions to the miracles of Scripture; (2) that 
the former identify two things which, in Ex. 
xxviii., are clearly distinguished; (3) that the 
latter makes no distinction between the Urim and 
the Thummim, such as the repeated article leads 
us to infer. 


up the 


Josephus (Ant. iii. 7, § 5) adopts another 


(3.) A theory, involving fewer gratuitous as- 


sumptions, is that in the middle of the ephod, or 
within its folds, there was a stone or plate of gold 
on which was engraved the sacred name of Jehovah, 
the Shem-hammephorash of Jewish cabbalista,¢ and 
that by virtue of this, fixing his gaze on it, of 
reading an invocation which was also engraved with 


the name, or standing in his ephod before the 
mercy-seat, or at least before the veil of the sane- 
tuary, he became capable of prophesying, bearing 
the Divine voice within, or listening to it as it pro- 


ceeded, in articulate sounds, from the glory of the 


Shechinah (Buxtorf, £ c. 7; Lightfoot, vi. 278; 
Braunius, de Vestitu Hebr. ii.; Saalschiitz, Archd- 
olog. ii. 363). Another form of the same thought 
is found in the statement of Jewish writers, that 
the Holy Spirit spake sometimes by Urim, some- 
times by prophecy, sometimes by the Bath-Kol 
(Seder Olam, c. xiv. in Braunius, @ c.), or that the 
whole purpose of the unknown symbols was “ad 
excitandam prophetiam ’’ (R. Levi ben Gershon, in 
Buxtorf, £ c.; Kimchi, in Spencer, 4 c.). A more 
eccentric form of the “ writing’ theory was pro- 
pounded by the elder Carpzov, who maintained that 
the Urim and Thummim were two confessions of 
faith in the Messiah and the Holy Spirit (Carpzor, 
App. Crit. i. 5). 

(4.) Spencer (de Ur. et Th.) presents s singular 





right and good. It is simpler to take them as de- 
scribing the actual polity and ritual in which the 
northern kingdom had gloried, and of which it was to 
be deprived. 

¢ A wilder form of this belief is found in the cab- 
balistic book Zohar. There the Urim is mid to have 
had the Divine name in 42, the Thummim in 72 let- 
ters. The notion was probably derived from the Jew- 
ish {nvocations of books like the Clavicada Salomon:s. 
[SoLomon.] 
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union of acnteness and extravagance. He yghtly 
Tecognizes the distinctness of the two thinus which 
others had confounded. Whatever the Urim and 
Thunimim were, they were not the twelve stones, 
and they were distinguishable one from the other. 
They were placed inside the folds of the doubled 
Choshen. Resting on the facts referred to, he in- 
ferred the identity of the Urim and the Teraphim.2 
This was an instance in which the Divine wisdom 
accommodated itself to man's weakness, and al- 
lowed the debased superstitious Israelites to retain 
a fragment of the idolatrous system of their fathers, 
in order to wean them gradually from the system 
asa whole. ‘The obnoxious name of ‘Teraphim was 
dropped. The thing itself was retained. ‘lhe very 
name Lrim was, he argued, identical in meaning 
with Teraphim.o It was, therefore, a small image 
probably in human form. So far the hypothesis 
has, at least, the merit of being inductive and his- 
torical; but when he comes to the question how it 
was instrumental oracularly, he passes into the most 
extravagant of all assumptions. The image, when 
the high-priest questioned it, spoke by the media- 
tion of an angel, with an articulate human voice, 
just as the Teraphim spoke, in like manner, by the 
intervention of a demon! In dealing with the 
Thummim, which he excludes altogether from the 
oracular functions of the Urim, Spencer adopts 
the notion of an Egyptian archetype, which will be 
noticed further on. 

(5.) Michaelis (Laws of Moses, v. § 52) gives 
his own opinion that the Urim and Thummim were 
three stones, on one of which was written Yes, on 
another No, while the third was left blank or neu- 
tral. The three were used as lots, and the high- 
priest decided according as the one or the other 
was drawn out. He dves not think it worth while 
to give one iota of evidence; and the notion does 
not appear to have been more than a paxsing ca- 
price. It obviously fails to meet the phenomena. 
Lote were familiar enough among the Israelites 
(Num. xxvi. 55; Josh. xiii. 6, e¢ al.; 1 Sam. xiv. 
41; Prov. xvi. 33), but the Urim was something 
solemn and peculiar. In the cases where the Urim 
was consulted, the answers were always more than 
a mere negative or athrmative. 

(6.) The conjecture of Ziillig (Comm. in Apoc. 
Exc. ii.), though adopted by Winer (Aealw+.), can 
hardly be looked on as more satisfying. With him 
the Urim are brivht, 1. e. cut and polished, dia- 
monds, in form like dice; the Thummim perfect, 
#4. e. whole, rough, uncut ones, each clasa with in- 
scriptions of some kind engraved on it. He sup- 

a handful of these to have been carried in the 
pouch of the high-priest’s Choshen, and when he 
wished for an oracle, to have been taken out by 
him and thrown on a table, or, more probably, on 
the Ark of the Covenant. As they fell their posi- 
tion, according to traditional rules known only to 
the high-priestly families, indicated the answer. 
He compares it with fortune-telling by cards or 
coffee-grounds. The whole scheme, it need hardly 
be said, is one of pure invention, at once arbitrary 
and offensive. It is at least questionable whether 
the Egyptians had access to diamonds, or knew the 
art of polishing or engraving them. [D1AMoND.] 


@ He had been preceded in this view by Joseph 
Mede (Diss. I. c. 85), who pointed out. the strong re- 
xemblance, if not the identity of the two. 

b The process of proof is ingenious, but hardly con- 
vineing Urim = “lights, fires; Seraphim 
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A handful of diamond cubes, large enough to have 
words or monoyvrams engraved on them, is a thing 
which has no parallel in Egyptian archwology, nor, 
indeed, anywhere else. 

(7.) The latest Jewish interpreter of eminence 
(Kalisch, on Ex. xxviii. 31), combining parts of 
the views (2) and (3), identifies the Urim and 
Thummim with the twelve tribal gems, looks on 
the name as one to be explained by a hendiadys 
(Light and Perfection = Perfect illumination), and 
believes the high-priest, by concentrating his 
thoughts on the attributes they represented, to 
have divested himself of all seltishness and preju- 
dice, and so to have passed into a true prophetic 
state. Ln what he says on this point there is much 
that is both beautiful and true. Lightfoot, it may 
be added, had taken the same view (ii. 407, vi. 
278), and that given above in (3) converges to the 
same result. 

IV. One more Theory. — (1.) It may seem 
venturesome, after so many wild and conflicting 
conjectures, to add yet another. If it is believed 
that the risk of falling into one as wild and baseless 
need not deter us, it is because there are materials 
within our reach, drawn from our larger knowledge 
of antiquity, and not less frum our fuller insight 
into the less common phenomena of consciousness, 
which were not, to the same extent, within the 
reach of our fathers. 

(2.) The starting point of our inquiry may be 
found in adhering to the conclusions to which the 
Scriptural statements lead us. The Urim were not 
identical with the Thummim, neither of them 
identical with the tribal gems. The notion of a 
hendiadys (almost always the weak prop of a weak 
theory) may be discarded. And, seeing that they 
are mentioned with no description, we must infer 
that they and their meaning were already known, 
if not to the other Israelites, at least to Moses. If 
we are to look for their origin anywhere, it must be 
in the customs and the symbolism of Egypt. 

(3.) We may start with the Thummim, as pre- 
senting the easier problem of the two. Here there 
is at once a patent and striking analogy. The 
priestly judges of Egypt, with whose presence and 
yarb Moses must have been familiar, wore, each of 
them, hanging on his neck, suspended on a golden 
chain, a figure which Greek writers describe as an 
image of Truth ("AAfGera, a8 in the LAX.) often 
with closed eyes, made sometimes of a sapphire or 
other precious stones, and, therefore necessarily 
small. They were to see in this a symbol of the 
purity of motive, without which they would be 
unworthy of their ottice. With it they touched 
the lips of the litigant as they bade him speak the 
truth, the whole, the perfect truth (Diod. Sic. i. 
48, 75; lian, Var. Hist. xiv. 34). That this 
parallelism commended itself to the most learned of 
the Alexandrian Jews we may infer (1) from the 
deliberate but not obvious use by the LXX. of the 
word @Af@e.a as the translation of Thummim; 
(2) from a remarkable passage in Philo (de Vit. 
Mos. iii. 11), iu which he says that the breastplate 
(Adyrov) of the high-priest was made strong that 
he might wear as an image (Iva &yaAparogop7}) 
the two virtues which were so needful for his oltice. 





the burning, or flery ones ;’? and Teraphim is but 
the same word, with an Aramaic substitution of #1 


for w, 
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The connection between the Hebrew and the Egyp- Creation and Resurrection. The material of the 


tian symbol was first noticed, it is believed, by 
Spencer (i. c.). Ht was met with cries of alarm. 
No single custom, rite, or symbol, could possibly 
have been transferred from an idolatrous system 
into that of Israel. There was no evidence of the 
antiquity of the Egyptian practice. It was prob- 
ably copied from the Hebrew (Witsius, 4: gyptiaca, 
ii. 10, 11, 12, in Ugolini, i.; Kiboudealdus, de 
Urim et Th. in Ugolini, xii.; Patrick, Comm. in 
£z. xxviii.). The discussion of the principle in- 
volved need not be entered on here. Spencer’s 
way of putting the case, assuming that a debased 
form of religion was given in condescension to the 
superstitions of a debased people, made it, indeed, 
needlessly offensive, but it remains true, that a rev- 
elation of any kind must, to be intelligible, use 
pretxistent words, and that those words, whether 
spoken or symbolic, may therefore be taken from 
any language with which the recipients of the rev- 
elation are familiar. In this instance the prej- 
udice has worn away. The most orthodox of Ger- 
man theologians accept the once startling theory, 
and find in it a proof of the veracity of the Penta- 
teuch (Hengstenberg, Egypt and the Five Books of 
Moses,c. vi.). It is admitted, partially at least, 
by a devout Jew (Kalisch, on Ex. xxviii. 31).° 
And the missing link of evidence has been found. 
The custom was not, as had been said, of late 
origin, but is found on the older monuments of 
Egypt. There, round the neck of the judye, are 
seen the two figures of Thmei, the representative 
of Themis, Truth, Justice (Wilkinson, Ancient 
Egyptians, v.28). The coincidence of sound may, 
it is true, be accidental, but it is at least striking. 
In the words which tell of the tribe of Levi, in close 
connection with the Thummim as its chief glory, 
that it did the stern task of duty, blind to all 
that could turn it aside to evil, “saying to his 
father and his mother, I have not seen him ’’ (Deut. 
xxxiii. 9), we may perhaps trace a reference to the 
closed eyes of the Egyptian Thmei. 

(4.) The way is now open for a further inquiry. 
We may legitimately ask whether there was any 
symbol of Light standing tothe Urim in the same 
relation as the symbolic figure of Truth stood to the 
Thummim. And the answer to that question is as 
follows. On the breast of well-niyh every member 
of the priestly caste of Egypt there hung a pectoral 
plate, corresponding in position and in size to the 
Choshen of the high-priest of Israel. And in 
many of these we find, in the centre of the pectorale, 
right over the heart of the priestly mummy, as the 
Urim was to be “on the heart’ of Aaron, what 
was a known symbol of Light (see British Museum, 
First Egyptian Room, Cases 67, 69, 70, 88, 89. 
Second ditto, Cases 68, 69, 74). In that symbol 
were united and embodied the highest religious 
thoughts to which man had then risen. It repre- 
sented the Sun and the Universe, Light and Life, 


@ It may be reasonably urged indeed that in such 
cases the previous connection with a false system is a 
reason for, and not against the use of a symbol! in it- 
self expressive. The priests of Israel were taught that 
they were not to have lower thoughts of the light and 
perfection which they needed than the priests of Ka. 

b It is right to add that the Egyptian origin is re- 
jected both by Bahr (Symbolik, ii. 164) and Ewald (Al- 


terthiim. pp. 307-309), but without sufficient grounds. 


Ewald’s treatment of the whole subject is, indeed, at 
once superticial and inconsistent. In the Alterthiiener 
(1. c.) he speaks of the Urim and Thummitn as lots, 


symbol varied according to the rank of the wearer. 
It might be of blue porcelain, or jasper, or corne- 
lian, or lapis lazuli, or amethyst. Prior to our 
knowing what the symbol was, we should probably 
think it natural and fitting that this, like the other, 
should have been transferred from the lower worship 
to the higher, from contact with falsehood to fellow- 
ship with truth. Position, size, material, meaning, 
everything answers the conditions of the problem. 
(5.) But the symbol in this case was the mystic 
Scarabeeus; and it may seem to some startling and 
incredible to suggest that such an emblem could 
have been borrowed for such a purpose. It is per- 
hape quite as difficult for us to understand how it 
could ever have come to be associated with such 
ideas. We have to throw ourselves back into a 
stage of human progress, a phase of human thought, 
the most utterly unlike any that comes within our 
experience. Qut of the mud which the Nile left 
in its flooding, men saw myriad forms of life issue 
That of the Scarabsus was the most conspicuous. 
It seemed to them self-generated, called into being 
by the light, the child only of the sun. Its glossy 
wing-cases reflecting the bright rays made it seem 
like the sun in miniature. It became at once the 
emblem of Ra, the sun, and its creative power 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. v. 4, § 21; Euseb. Prep. 
Evang. iii. 4; Brugech, Liber Metempsychoseos, p. 
33; Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, iv. 295, v. 26, 
476). But it came also out of the dark earth, after 
the flood of waters, and was therefore the symbol 
of life rising out of death in new forms; of a resur- 
rection and a metempsychosis (Brugsch, & c. and 
Egypt. Alterth. p. 32). So it was that not in 
Egypt only, but in Etruria and Assyria and other 
countries, the same strange emblems reappeared 
(Dennis, Cities and Sepulchres of Etruria, Iptrod. 
Ixxiii.; Layard, Nineveh, ii. 214). So it was that 
men, forgetting the actual in the ideal, invested it 
with the title of Movoyevhs (Horapollo, Hiervgl. 
l. c. 10), that the more mystic, dreamy, (Grncatie 
sects adopted it into their symbolic language, and 
that semi-Christian Scarabei are found with the 
sacred words Jao, Sabaoth, or the names of angels 
engraved on them (Bellermann, Ueber die Scara- 
bden-Gemmen, i. 10), just as the mystic 7as, or 
Cruz ansaia, appears, in spite of ita original mean- 
ing, on the monuments of Christian Egypt (Wil- 
kinson, Anc. Agypt. v. 283). In older Egypt it 
was, at any rate, connected with the thought of 
Divine illumination, found in frequent union with 
the symbolic eye, the emblem of the providence of 
God, and with the hieroglyphic invocation, “Tu 
radians das vitam puris hominibus’’ (Brugsch‘s 
translation, Liber Metemps. p. 33). It is obvious 
that in such a case, as with the Cruz ansaia, the 
Scarabeus is neither an idol, nor identified with 
idolatry.c It is simply a voord, as much the mere 
exponent of a thought as if it were spoken with 


adopting Michaclis’s view. In his Prophcten (i. 15) he 
speaks of the high-priest fixing his gaze on them to 
bring himself into the prophetic state. 

¢ The symbolic language of one nation or age will, 
of course, often be unintelligible, and even seem lu- 
dicrous to another. They will take for granted that 
men have worshipped what they manifestly respected. 
Would it be eaxy to make a Mohammedan understand 
clearly the meaning of the symbols of the four Evao- 
gelists as used in the ornamentations of English 
churches? Would an English congregation, pot 
archwologists, bear to be told that they were to en 
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the lips, or written in phonetic characters. There 
is nothing in its Egyptian origin or its animal form 
which need startle us any more than the like origin 
of the Ark or the Thummim, or the like form in 
the BrazEN SERPENT, or the fourfold symbolic 
figures of the Cherubim. It is to be added, that 
Joseph by his marriage with the daughter of the 
priest of On, the priest of the sun-god Ra, and 
Moses, as having been trained in the learning of 
the Egyptians, and probably among the priests of 
the same ritual, and in the same city, were certain 
to be acquainted with the sculptured word, and 
with its meaning. For the latter, at any rate, it 
would need no description, no interpretation. Deep 
set in the Choshen, between the gems that repre- 
sented Israel, it would set forth that Light and 
Truth were the centre of the nation's life. Belong- 
ing to the breastplate of judgment, it would bear 
witness that the high-priest, in his oracular acts, 
needed above all things spotless integrity aud Di- 
vine illumination. It fulfilled all the conditions 
and taught all the lessons which Jewish or Chris- 
tian writers have connected with the Urim. 

(6.) (A.) Have we any data for determining 
the material of the symbol? The following tend 
at least to a definite conclusion: (1.) If the stone 
was to represent light, it would probably be one in 
which light was, as it were, embodied in its purest 
form, colorless and clear, diamond or rock crystal. 
(2.) The traditions quoted above from Suidas and 
Epiphanius confirm this inference. (3.) It is ac- 
cepted as part of Ziillig’s theory, by Dean Trench 
(Epistles to Seven Churches, p. 125).o The 
s« white stone’’ of Rev. ii. 17, like the other rewards 
of him that overcometh, declared the truth of the 
Universal Priesthood. What had been the peculiar 
treasure of the house of Aaron should be bestowed 
freely on all believers. 

(B.) Another fact connected with the symbol 
enables us to include one of the best supported of 
the Jewish conjectures. As seen on the bodies of 
Egyptian priests and others it almost always bore 
an inscription, the name of the god whom the priest 
served, or, more commonly, an invocation, from the 
Book of the Dead, or some other Egyptian liturgy 
(Brugsch, Lid. Metemps. |. c.). There would here, 
alwo, be an analogy. Upon the old emblem, ceas- 
ing, it may be, to bear its old distinctive form,‘ 
there might be the ‘new name written,’ the Tet- 
ragrammaton, the Shkem-hammephorash of later 
Jitdaism, directing the thoughts of the priest to the 
true Lord of Life and Light, of whom, unlike the 
Lord of Life in the temples of Egypt, there was no 
form or similitude, a Spirit, to be worshipped there- 
fore in spirit and in truth. 

(7.) We are now able to approach the question, 
‘¢ In what way was the Urim instrumental in en- 
abling the high-priest to give a true oracular 
response?"’ We may dismiss, with the more 
thoughtful writers already mentioned (Kimchi, on 


grave on their seals a pelican or a fish, asa type of 
Christ? (Clem. Alex. Padag. fii. 11, § 59.) 

a The words of Epiphanius are remarkable, 7 84- 
Awors, ds Hv o adapas. 

b For the reasons atated above, in discussing 
Ziillig’s theory, the writer finds himself unable to 
~ agree with Dean Trench as to the diamond being cer- 
tainly the stone in question. So faras he knowa, no 
diamonds have as yet been found among the jewels of 
Egypt. Rock crystal seems therefore the more prob- 
able of the two. 

e¢ Changes in the form of an emblem till it ceases to 
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2 Sam. xxv., may be added), the gratuitous prod- 
igies which have no existence but in the fancies of 
Jewish or Christian dreamers, the articulate voice 
and the illumined letters. ‘There remains the con- 
clusion that, in some way, they helped him to rise 
out of all selfishness and hypocrisy, out of all cere- 
monial routine, and to pass into a state analogous 
to that of the later prophets, and so to become 
capable of a new spiritual illumination. The modus 
operands in this case may, it is believed, be at least 
illustrated by some lower analovies in the less com- 
mon phenomena of consciousness. Among the 
most remarkable of such phenomena is the change 
produced by concentrating the thoughts on a single 
idea, by gazing steadfastly on a single fixed point. 
The brighter and more dazzling the point upon 
which the eyes are turned the more rapidly is the 
change produced. The life of perception is inter- 
rupted. Sight and hearing fail to fulfill their 
usual functions. The mind passes into a state of 
profound abstraction, and loses all distinct per- 
sonal consciousness. ‘Though not asleep it may 
see visiuns and dream dreams. Under the sug- 
geations of a will for the time stronger than itself, 
it may be played on like “a thinking automaton.” 4 
When not so played on, its mental state is deter- 
mined by the “dominant ideas’? which were im- 
pressed upon it at the moment when, by its own 
act, it brought about the abnormal change (Dr. 
W. B. Carpenter in Quarterly Mev. xciii. 510, 522). 

(8.) We are familiar with these phenomena 
chiefly as they connect themselves with the lower 
forms of mysticism, with the tricks of electro-biolo- 
gists, and other charlatans. Even as such they 
present points of contact with many facts of inter- 
est in Scriptural or Ecclesiastical History. Inde- 
pendent of many facts in monastic legends of which 
this is the most natural explanation, we may see in 
the last. great controversy of the Greek Church a 
startling proof how terrible may be the influence of 
these morbid states when there is no healthy moral 
or intellectual activity to counteract them. For 
three hundred years or more the rule of the Abbot 
Simeon of Xerocercos, prescribing a process precisely 
analogous to that described above, was adopted by 
myriads of monks in Mount Athos and elsewhere. 
The Christianity of the East seemed in danyer of 
giving its sanction to a spiritual suicide like that of 
a Buddhist seeking, as his highest blessedness, the 
annihilation of the Nirwana. Plunged in profound 
abstraction, their eyes fixed on the centre of their 
own bodies, the Quietists of the 14th century (jou- 
xaoral, dumadrdgdcyvyxor) enjoyed an unspeakable 
tranquillity, believed themselves to be radiant with 
a Divine glory, and saw visions of the .uncreated 
light which had shone on Tabor. Degrading as 
the whole matter seems to us, it was a serious dan- 
ger then. The mania spread like an epidemic, even 
among the laity. Husbands, fathers, men of letters, 
and artisans gave themselves up to it. It was im- 


bear any actual resemblance to its original prototype, 
are familiar to all students of symbolism. The Crux 
ansata, the Tau, which was the sign of life, is, perhaps, 
the most striking instance (Wilkinson, Anc. Exypt. v. 
283). Gesenius, in like manner, in his Monusienta 
Phenicia, ii. 68, 69, 70), gives engravings of Scaraliei 
in which nothing but the oval form is left. 

d The word is used, of course, in its popular sense, 
as a toy moving by machinery. Strictly speaking, 
automatic force is just the element which has, for the 
tine, disappeared. 
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portant enough to be the occasion of repeated Syn- 
ods, in which emperors, patriarchs, bishops were 
eaver to take part, and mostly in favor of the prac- 
tice, and the corollaries deduced from it (Ileury, 
Hist. Ecéles. xev. 9; Gieseler, Ch. Hist. § 129; 
Maury, La Magie et t Astroloyie, pp. 429, 430). 
(9.) It is at least conceivable, however, that, 
within given limits, and in a given stage of human 
progress, the state which seems so abnormal might 
have a use as well as an abuse. In the opinion of 
one of the foremost among modern physiologists, 
the processes of hypnotism would have their place 
in a perfect system of therapeutics (Quart, Review, 
l.c.). It is open to us to believe that they may, 
in the less perfect stages of the spiritual history of 
mankind, bave helped instead of hindering. In this 
way only, it may be, the sense-bound spirit could 
abstract itself from the outer world, and take up 
the attitude of an expectant tranquillity. ‘The en- 
tire suppression of human consciousness, as in the 
analogous phenomena of an ecstatic state {comp. 
TRANCE], the surrender of the entire man to be 
played upon, as the hand plays upon the harp, may, 
at one time, have been an actual condition of the 
inspired state, just as even now it is the only con- 
ception which some minds are capable of forming 
of the fact of inspiration in any form or at any time. 
Bearing this in mind, we may represent to our- 
selves the process of seeking counsel “by Urim.” 
The question brought was one affecting the well- 
being of the nation, or its army, or its king. The 
inquirer spoke in a low whisper, asking one ques- 
tion only at a time (Gem. Bab. Juma, in Mede, 
l.c.). The high-priest, fixing his gaze on the 
‘‘gems oracular’ that lay “‘on his heart,’’ fixed 
his thoughts on the Light and the Perfection which 
they symbolized, on the Holy Name inscribed on 
them. The act was itself a prayer, and, like other 
prayers, it might be answered.2 After a time, he 
passed into the new, mysterious half-ecstatic state.° 
All disturbing elements — selfishness, prejudice, | 
the fear of man — were eliminated. He received 
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precisely analogous to that which has been now de 
scribed. ‘To fill the cup with water, to fix the eye on 
a vold or silver coin in it, or, more frequently, on 
the dazzling reflection of the sun’s rays from it, was 
an essential part of the cuAucouayreia, the Aexavo- 
payreia of ancient systems of divination (Maury, 
La Mage et PAstrolugie, pp. 426-428; Kalisch, 
Geneszs, in loc.). In the most modern form of it, 
among the magicians of Cairo, the boy's fixed gaze 
upon the few drops of ink in the palm of bis hand 
answers the same purpose and produces the same 
result (Lane, Mod. Egypt. i.c. xii.). The differ- 
ence between the true and the false in these cases 
is, however, far greater than the superficial reem- 
blance. To enter upon that exceptional state with 
vague, stupid curiosity, may lead to an imbecility 
which is the sport of every casual sugyestion. To 
pass into it with feelings of hatred, passion, lust. 
may add to their power a fearful intensity for evil, 
till the state of the soul is demoniac rather than 
human. To enter upon it as the high-priest en- 
tered, with the prayer of faith, might in like man- 
ner intensify what was noblest and truest in him, 
and fit him to be for the time a vessel of the Truth. 

(11.) It may startle us at first to think that any 
physical media should be used in a divine order to 
bring about a spiritual result, still more that those 
media should be the same as are found elsewhere 
in systems in which evil is at least preponderant: 
yet here too Scripture and History present us with 
very striking analogies. In other forms of worship, 
in the mysteries of Isis, in Orphic and Corybantian 
revels, music was used to work the worshippers into 
a state of orgiastic frenzy. In the mystic frater- 
nity of Pythagoras it was employed before sleep, 
that their visions might be serene and pure (Ilu- 
tarch, Ve /s. et Osir. ad fin.). Yet the same in- 
strumentality bringing about a result analogous at 
least to the latter, probably embracing elements of 
both, was used from the first in the gatherings of 
the prophets (1 Sam. x. 5). It soothed the vexed 
spirit of Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 23); it wrought on him, 


the insight which he crayed. Men trusted in his | when it came in its choral power, till he too bunt 


decisions as with us men trust the judgment which 
has been puritied by prayer for the help of the 
Eternal Spirit, more than that which grows only 
out of debate, and policy, and calculation. 

(10.) It is at least interesting to think that a 
like method of passing into this state of insight 
was practiced unblamed in the country to which we 
have traced the Urim, and among the people for 
whose education this process was adapted. We 
need not think of Joseph, the pure, the heaven- 
tauvht, the blameless one, as adopting, still less as 
falsely pretending to adopt, the dark arts of a sys- 
tem of imposture (Gren. xliv. 5, 15). For one into 
whose character the dream-element of prevision en- 
tered so largely, there would be nothing strange in 
the use of media by which he might superinduce 
at will the dream-state which had come to him in 
his youth unbidden, with no outward stimulus; and 
tho use of the cup by which Joseph “‘divined’’ was 


@ The prayer of Ps. xliii. 3, * Send out thy light 
and thy truth,” though it does not contain the words 
Urim and Thummim, speaks obviously of that which 
they symbolized, and may be looked upon as an echo 
of the high-priest’s prayer in a form in which it might 
be used by any devout worshipper. 

’ The striking exclamation of Saul, * Withdraw thy 
hand!” when it seemed to him that the Urim was no 
longer needed, was clearly an interruption of this pro- 
ceas (1 Sam. xiv. 19). 


into the ecstatic song (1 Sam. xix. 20-24). With 
one at least of the greatest of the prophets it was 
as much the preparation for his receiving light and 
guidance from above as the gaze at the Urim had 
been to the high-priest. “Elisha said .... 
‘ Now bring me a minstrel.’ And it came to pass, 
when the minstrel played, that the hand of the 
Lord came upon him "’ (2 K. iii. 15),¢ 

(12.) The facts just noticed point to the right 
answer to the question which yet remains, as to 
the duration of the Urim and the Thummim, and 
the reasons of their withdrawal. The statement of 
Josephus (Ant. iii. 7, §§ 5-7) that they had con- 
tinued to shine with supernatural lustre till withio 
two hundred years of his own time is simply a 
Jewish fable, at variance with the direct confession 
of their absence on the return from the Captivity 
(Ezr. ii. 63), and in the time of the Maccabes 
(1 Macc. iv. 46, xiv. 41). As little reliance is to 





c That ‘the hand of the Lord’? was the recognized 
expression for this awful consciousness of the Divine 
presence we find from the visions of Ezekiel (i. 3. ii. 
14, et a/.), and 1 K. xviii. 46. It helpe us obviously 


‘to determine the sense of the corresponding phrase, 


‘with the finger of God,” in Ex. xxxi. 18. Cowp. 
too, the equivalence, in our Lord's teaching. of the two 
forms. “If I with the finger of God (Luke xi. 3) = 
‘by the Spirit of God,’ Matt. xii. 28) cast out devil.” 
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be placed on the assertion of other Jewish writers, 
that they continued in activity till the time of the 
Babylonian Exile (Sota, p. 43; Midrash on Song 
of Sol. in Buxtorf, i. c.). It is quite inconceiva- 
ble, had it been so, that there should have been no 
single instance of an oracle thus obtained during 
the whole history of the monarchy of Judah. The 
facts of the case are few, but they are decisive. 
Never, after the days of David, is the ephod, with 
its appendages, connected with counsel from Jeho- 
vah (so Carpzov, App. Crit. i. 5).  Abiathar is the 
last priest who habitually uses it for that purpose 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 6, 9, xxviii. 6; probably also 2 Sam. 
xxi. 1). His name is identified in a strange tradi- 
tion embodied in the Talmud (Sanhedr. f. 19, 1, 
in Lightfoot, xi. 386) with the departed glory of 
the Urim and the Thummim. And the explana- 
tion of these facts is not far to seek. Men had been 
taught by this time another process by which the 
spiritual might at once assert its independence of 
the sensuous life, and yet retain its distinct per- 
sonal consciousness — a process less liable to per- 
version, leading to higher and more continuous 
illumination. ‘Through the sense of hearing, not 
through that of sight, was to be wrought the 
subtle and mysterious change. Music — in its 
marvelous variety, its subtle sweetness, its spirit- 
stirring power — was to be, for all time to come, 
the lawful help to the ecstasy of praise and prayer, 
opening heart and soul to new and hiyher thouyhts. 
‘The utterances of the prophets, speaking by the 
word of the Lord, were to supersede the oracles of 
the Urim. The change which about this period 
passed over the speech of Israel was a witness of 
the moral elevation which that other change in- 
volved. “He that is now called a prophet was 
beforetime called a seer’? (1 Sam. ix. 9). To be 
the mouth-piece, the spokesman of Jehovah was 
higher than to see visions of the future, however 
clear, whether of the armies of Israel or the lost 
asses of Kish. 

(13.) The transition was probably not made 
without a strugvle. It was accompanied by, even 
if it did not in part cause the transfer of the Pon- 
tificate from one branch of the priestly family to 
another. The strange opposition of Abiathar to 
the will of David, at the close of his reign, is intel- 
ligible on the hypothesis that he, long accustomed, 
as holding the Ephod and the Urim, to guide the 
king’s councils by his oracular answers, viewed, 
with somie approach to jealuusy, the growing influ- 
ence of the prophets, and the accession of a prince 
who had grown up under their training. With him 
at any rate, so far as we have any knowledge, the 
Urim and the Thummim passed out of sight. It 
was well, we may believe, that thev did so. To 
have the voices of the prophets in their stead was 
to gain and not to lose. So the old order changed, 
giving place to the new. If the fond yearning of 
the Israelites of the Captivity had been fulfilled, 
and a priest had once again risen with Urim and 
with Thummim, they would but have taken their 
place among the “weak and beggarly elements" 
which were to pass away. All attempts, from the 
Rule of Simeon to the Spiritual Exercises of Loy- 
ola, to invert the Divine order, to purchase spiritual 
ecstasies by the sacrifice of intellect and of con- 





@ In addition to the authorities cited in the text, 
one has to be named to which the writer has not been 
able to get access, and which he knows only through 
the TAcsaurus of Gesenius. Bellermann, whose treat- 
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science, have been steps backward into darkness, 
not forward into light. So it was that God, in 
many different measures and many ditferent fash- 
ions (woAupepws Kal woAuTpéwws), spake in time 
past unto the Fathers (Heb. i. 1). So it is, in 
words that embody the same thought, and draw 
from it a needful lesson, that 
© God fulfills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world.” 4 


E. H. P. 
9 of 


* USDUM (ackul: Uedum). This is the 


name of the remarkable mountain of rock-salt near 
the southern end of the Dead Sea, called by the 
natives Hajr Usdum, Khashm Usdum, and Jebel 
Usdum. ‘The name is generally accepted as a tra- 
dition of Sodom. It has been fully described by 
Robinson and Tristram, and its probable connec- 
tion with the saltness and volume of the sea, and 
with the site of Sodom, has been discussed in pre- 
ceding articles. Travellers refer particularly to the 
fantastic shapes into which some of its pinnacles 
and angles are worn by the action of the elements. 
The latest visitor, Captain Warren, collected “ most 
beautiful specimens of salt crystals, like icicles, ouly 
pointing towards the sky, which melted away at 
Jerusalem.’? Captain W. has been the first, in 
modern times, to accomplish the ascent of the cliff 
Sebbeh (Masada) on the east ( Quart. Statem. Pal. 
kz. Fund, No. iv. pp. 141-1300). [Masapa; 
Sipp1mM, VALE OF; SupoM. | S. W. 


USURY. Information on the subject of lend- 
ing and borrowing will be found under Loan. It 
need only be remarked here that the practice of 
mortgaging land, sometimes at exorbitant interest, 
grew up among the Jews during the Captivity, in 
direct violation of the Law (Lev. xxv. 36, 37; Ez. 
xviii. 8, 13, 17). We find the rate reaching 1 in 
100 per month, corresponding to the Roman cen- 
teximee usure, or 12 per cent. per annum — a rate 
which Niebuhr considers to have been burrowed 
from abroad, and which is, or has been till quite 
lately, a very usual or even a minimum rate in the 
East (Nieb. Hist. of Rome, iii. 57, Engl. Tr.; 
Volney, Trav. ii. 254, note; Chardin, Voy. vi. 
122). Yet the law of the Kunin, like the Jewish, 
forbids all usury (Lane, M. #. i. 132; Sale, Auran, 
c. 30). The laws of Menu allow 18 and even 24 
per cent. as an interest rate; but, as was the law 
in Fgypt, accumulated interest was not to exceed 
twice the original sum lent (Lars of Menu, c. viil. 
140, 141,151; Sir W. Jones, Works, vol. iii. p. 
295; Diod. i. 9, 79). This Jewish practice was 
annulled by Nehemiah, and an oath exacted to in- 
sure its discontinuance (Neh. v. 3-13; Selden, De 
Jur. Nat. vi. 10; Hofmann, Lez. « Usura’’). 

H. W.P: 

* The word usury has come in modern Enylish 
to mean excessive interest upon money loaned, 
either formally illegal, or at least oppressive. At 
the time of the Anglican version, however, the 
word did pot bear this sense, but meant simply 
interest of any kind upon money, thus strictly cor- 


responding to the Hebrew Tw (and also NID 
which is used in Neh. v. 7). It is to be remem- 





ises on the Scarabei are quoted above, has also writ 
ten, Die Urim snd Thummim, die altrsten Genimen. 
He apparently identifies the Urim and Thummim with 
the gems of the breastplate. 
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bered that the Jewish law prohibiting usury, for- 
bade the taking of any interest whatever for money 
lent, without regard to the rate of interest; but 
this prohibition related only to the Jews, their 
brethren, and there was no command regulating 
either the taking of interest, or ita amount, from 
foreigners. F. G. 


UTA (Otrd: Utha), 1 Esdr. v. 30. It appears 
to be a corruption of AKKUB (Kzr. ii. 45). 


U THAI [2 syl.] (SRY [Jehovah succors): 
Tvw6i: [Vat. Tw6er;} Alex. Pe6:: Othei). 1. 
The son of Ammihud, of the children of Pharez, 
the son of Judah (1 Chr. ix. 4). He appears to 
have been one of those who dwelt in Jerusalem 
after the Captivity. In Neb. xi. 4 he is called 
“ ATHAIAH the son of Uzziah.” 

2. (Oval; [Vat. Ouv&::] Uthai.) One of the 
sons of Bigvai, who returned in the second cara- 
van with Ezra (Izr. viii. 14). 


UTHI (006i), 1 Esdr. viii. 40. [OUrnar, 2.] 


* UTTER, Lev. v. 1, where he who does not 
“utter '’ iniquity is said to commit iniquity, i. e. 
if he does not make it known or disclose it. ‘This 
sense of the word now seldom occurs except in 
speaking of the ‘ utterance”? or circulation of 
money and stocks. H. 


UZ (VAD [fruitful in trees, Dietr.]: Ov¢; 
[Rom. Vat. om. in 1 Chr.; Alex.] Os: Us, Hus). 
This name is applied to—1. A son of Aram 
(Gen. x. 23), and consequently a grandson of Shem, 
to whom he is immediately referred in the more 
concise genealogy of the Chronicles, the name of 
Aram being omitted? (1 Chr. i. 17). 2. A son 
of Nahor by Milcah (Gen. xxii. 21; A. V. Hwuz). 
3. ('As, “As: Jus.) A son of Dishan, and 
grandson of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 28; [1 Chr. i. 42]). 
4. [% ’Avotris; Sin. y Avoecris: Hus.) The 
country in which Job lived (Job i. 1). As the 
genealogical statements of the book of Genesis are 
undoubtedly ethnological, and in many instances 
also geographical, it may be fairly surmised that 
the coincidence of names in the above cases is 
not accidental, but points to a fusion of various 
branches of the Shemitic race in a certain locality. 
This surmise is confirmed by the circumstance that 
other connecting links may be discovered between 
the same branches. For instance, Nos. I and 2 
have in common the names Aram (comp. Gen. x. 
23, xxii. 21) and Maachah as a geographical desig- 
nation in connection with the former (1 Chr. xix. 
G), and a personal one in connection with the lat- 
ter ((ren. xxii. 24). Nos. 2. and 4 have in common 
the names Buz and Buzite (Gen. xxii. 21; Job 
xxxii. 2), Chesed and Chasdim (Gen. xxii. 22; 
Job i. 17, A. V. “Chaldwans’’). Shuah, a 
nephew of Nahor, and Shuhite (Gen. xxv. 2; Job 
ii. 11), and Kedem, as the country whither Abra- 
ham sent Shuah, together with his other children 
by Keturah, and also as the country where Job 
lived (Gen. xxv. 6; Job i. 3). Nos. 3 and 4, 
again, have in common Eliphaz (Gen. xxxvi. 10; 
Job ii. 11), and Teman and ‘Temanite (Gen. xxxvi. 
11; Job. ii. 11). The ethnological fact embodied 
in the above coincidences of names appears to be as 


a The LXX. inserta the words xai viot Apap before 
the notice of Uz and his brothers: but for this there 
is no authority in the Hebrew. For a parallel instance 
of conciseness, see ver. 4. 

b The printed edition of the Marasd writes the 


UZAL 


follows: Certain branches of the Aramaic family, 
being both more ancient and occupying a more 
northerly position than the others, coalesced with 
branches of the later Abrahamids, hulding a seme- 
what ceutral position in Mesoputania and Pales- 
tine, and again with branches of the still later 
Edomites of the south, after they had beoume a 
distinct race from the Abrahamids. This conciu- 
sion would receive confirmation if the geographical 
position of Uz, as described in the book of Job, 
harmonized with the probability of such an amal- 
gamation. As far as we can gather, it lay either 
east or southeast of Palestine (Job i. 3; see 
BENE-KEDEM); adjacent to the Sabxans and the 
Chaldwans (Job i. 15, 17), consequently northward 
of the southern Arabians, and westward of the 
Euphrates; and, lastly, adjacent to the Edomites 
of Mount Seir, who at one period occupied Lz, 
probably as conquerors (Lam. iv. 21), and whose 
troglodyte habits are probably described in Job 
xxx. 6, 7. The position of the country may further 
be deduced from the native lands of Job's friends, 
Eliphaz the Temanite being an Idumaan, Elihu 
the Buzite being probably a neighbor of the Chal- 
deans, for Buz and Chesed were brothers (Gen. 
xxii. 21, 22), and Bildad the Shuhite being one of 
the Bene-Kedem. Whether Zophar the Naamathite 
is to be connected with Naamah in the trite of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 41) may be regarded as prob- 
lematical: if he were, the conclusion would be 
further established. From the above data we infer 
that the land of Uz corresponds to the dras 
Deserta of classical geography, at all events to 30 
much of it as lies north of the 30th parallel of lati- 
tude. This district has in all ayes been occupied 
by nomadic tribes, who roam from the borders of 
Palestine to the Euphrates, and northward to the 
confines of Syria. Whether the name Uz sur- 
vived to classical times is uncertain: a tribe named 
/Esite (Aictra:) is mentioned by Ptolemy (v. 19, 
§ 2); this Bochart identifies with the Lz of Senp- 
ture by altering the reading into Atotra: (Phalex. 
ii. 8); but, with the exception of the rendering in 
the LXX. (éy x%pq TH Adgirid:, Job i. 1; comp. 
xxxii. 2), there is nothing to justify stich a change. 
Gesenius (7hes. p. 1003) is satisfied with the form 
/Esite as sufficiently corresponding to Us. 
Ww. LB. 


ZAI [2 syl.] OTS [robust]: Ed(at; [Wat.] 
FA. Ever: QOzi). The father of Palal, who as- 
sisted Nehemiah in rebuilding the city wall (Neb. 
iii. 25). 


U’ZAL (OFS [see note] ; Samar. orn: 
{[Rom. in Gen. AY6nA; in 1 Chr. omits: Alex.) 
Ac(a, Ai(nv: Uzal, Huzal). The sixth son of 
Joktan (Gen. x. 27; 1 Chr. i. 21), whose settle 
ments are clearly traced in the ancient name vf 
San'a, the capital city of the Yemen, which was 

“ oB 
originally -Awzal,- Jt, (Tbn-Khaldoon, ap. 


Caussin, Essai, i. 40, foot-note; Mardad, & v.; 
Gesen. Lez. 8. v.; Bunsen’ 8 Bibelirerk, etc.).2 It 
has disputed the right to be the chief city of the 
kingdom of Sheba from the earliest ages of which 





pame Oozd4l, and says, “It is said that its name was 
Oozé!l; and when the Abyssinians arrived at it, and 
saw it to be beautiful, they said ° San‘a,’ which means 
beautifal: therefore it was called San‘a.’’ 


UZZA 


any traditions have come down to us; the rival 
cities being SueBA (the Arabic Seba), and 
SEPHAR (or Zafar). Unlike one or both of 
these cities which passed occasionally into the 
hands of the people of HAZARMAVETH (Had- 
raniiwt), it seems to have always belonged to the 
peuple of Sheba; and from ita position in the cen- 
tre of the best portion of that kingdom, it must 
always have been an important city, though prob- 
ably of less importance than Seba itself. Niebulr 
(Deser. p. 201 ff.) says that it is a walled town, 
situate in an elevated country, in lat. 15° 2’, and 
with a stream (after heavy rains) running through 
it (from the mountain of Sawafee, k]-[dreesee, i. 
50), and another larger stream a little to the west, 
and country-houses and villages on its banks. It 
has a citadel on the site of a famous temple, called 
Beyt-Ghumdin, said to have been founded by 
Shvorabeel; which was razed by order of Othman. 
The houses and palaces of San'a, Niebuhr says, 
are finer than those of any other town of Arabia; 
and it possesses many mosques, public baths, and 
caravanserais. El-Idreesee’s account of ita situa- 
tion and flourishing state (i. 5U, quoted also by 
Bochart, Phuleg, xxi.) agrees with that of Niebuhr. 
Yakoot says, “San’a is the greatest city in the 
Yemen, and the most beautiful of them. It re- 
sembles Damascus, on account of the abundance 
of its trees (or gardens), and the rippling of its 
waters"? (Mushtaruk, 8. v., comp. Ibn-kl-Wardee 
MS.); and the author of the Marasd (said to be 
Yakoot) says, “It is the capital of the Yemen 
and the best of its cities; it resembles Damascus, 
on account of the abundance of its fruits ’’ (s. v. 
San’). 

Uzal, or Awzal, is most probably the same as 
the Auzara (AG(apa), or Ausara (Afcapa) of the 


classics, by the common permutation of ¢ and r.. 


Pliny (4. N. xii. 16) speaks of this as belonging 
to the Gebanite; and it is curious that the ancient 
division (or ** mikhlaf ’’) of the Yemen in which it 
is situate, and which is called Siuhan, belonged to 
avery old confederacy of tribes named Jenb, or 
Genb, whence the Gebanitz of the classics; another 
division being also called Mikhlaf Jenb (Marasid, 
s. vv. mikhlif and jenb, and Mushtarak, s. v. jenb). 
Bochart accepts Ausara as the classical form of 
Uzal (Phaleg, L. c.), but his derivation of the name 
of the Gebanits is purely fanciful. 

Uzal is perhaps referred to by Ez. (xxvii. 19), 
translated in the A. V. “ Javan,"’ going to and fro, 


Heb. DTIND. A city named Yiiwan, or Yiiwin, 
in the Yemen, is mentioned in the Admoos (see 
Gesenius, Lez. and Bochart, 2. c.). Commentators 
are divided in opinion respecting the correct read- 
ing of this passage; but the most part are in favor 
of the reference to Uzal. See also JAVAN. 

E. 8. P. 


UZZA (S3D [strength] :A¢d; [Vat. Naava:] 
Oza). 1. A Benjamite of the sons of Ehud (1 
Chr. viii. 7). The Targum on Esther makes him 
one of the ancestors of Mordecai. 

2. ’O¢d.) Elsewhere called Uzzan (1 Chr. 
xiii. 7, 9, 10, 11). 

3. (‘Aco [Vat. Ovea]. Ot [Vat. FA. O¢e]; 
[Alex.] Ada, O¢i: Aza.) The children of Uzza 
were a family of Nethinim who returned with 
Zerubbabel (zr. ii. 49; Neh. vii. 51). 


4. (TID: 'O(d; Alex. Aa: Oza). Properly 
‘sUzzah.” As the text now stands, Uzzah is a 


salem. 


Araunah. 
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descendant of Merari (1 Chr. vi. 29 [14]); but 
there appears to be a gap in the verse by which 
the sons of Gershom are omitted, for Libni and 
Shimei are elsewhere descendants of Gershom, and 
not of Merari. Perhaps he is the same as Zina 


(719%), or Zizah (7TH), the son of Shimei (1 
Chr. xxiii. 10, 11); for these names evidently de- 
note the same person, and, in Hebrew character. 


are not unlike Uzzah. 


UZZA, THE GARDEN OF (S39 72: 
xyxos ’O(d: hortus Aza), The spot in which 
Manasseh king of Judah, and his son Amon, were 
both buried (2 K. xxi. 18, 26). It was the garden 


attached to Manasseh’s palace (ver. 18, and 2 Chr. 


xxxiii. 20), and therefore presumably was in Jeru- 
The fact of its mention shows that it was 
not where the usual sepulchres of the kings were. 
No clew, however, is atlorded to its position. Jose- 
phus (Ané. x. 3, § 2) simply reiterates the state- 


ment of the Bible. It is ingeniously suggested by 


Cornelius a Lapide, that the garden was 80 called 


from being on the spot at which Uzza died during 
the removal of the Ark from Kirjath-jearim to 
Jerusalem, and which is known to have retained 


his name for long after the event (2 Sam. vi. 8). 
There are some grounds for placing this in Jerusa- 
lem, and possibly at or near the thresbing-floor of 
([NacHOoN, vol. iii. p. 2051, and note. | 
The scene of Uzza’s death was itself a threshing- 


floor (2 Sam. vi. 6), and the change of the word 


from this, goren, 773, into gan, 72 garden, would 
not be difficult or improbable. But nothing cer- 
tain can be said on the point. 

Bunsen (Bibelwerk, note on 2 K. xxi. 18) on the 


strength of the mention of “ palaces ’’ in the same 


paragraph with Ophel (A. V. “ forts ’’) in a denun- 
ciation of Isaiah (xxxii. 14), asserts that a palace 
was situated in the Tyropocun valley at the fout of 
the Temple mount, and that this was in all proba- 
bility the palace of Manasseh and the site of the 
Garden of Uzza. Surely a slender foundation for 
such a superstructure ! G. 


UZ’ZAH (SIP in 2 Sam. vi. 3, elsewhere 


my [strength]: ’O¢a; Alex. A¢a, A{(a: Oza). 
One of the sons of Abinadab, in whose house at 
Kirjath-jearim the Ark rested for 20 years. The 
eldest son of Abinadab (1 Sam. vii. 1) seems to 
have been Eleazar, who was consecrated to look 
after the Ark. Uzzah probably was the second, 
and Ahio®@ the third. They both accompanied its 
removal, when David first undertook to carry it to 
Jerusalem. Ahio apparently went before the cart 
— the new cart (1 Chr. xiii. 7)— on which it 
was placed, and Uzzah walked by the side of the 
cart. The procession, with all manner of music, 
advanced as far as a spot variously called “the 
threshing-floor "’ (1 Chr. xiii. 9), ‘the threshing- 
floor of Chidon "’ (ibid. Heb. LXX.; Jos. Ant. vii. 
4, § 2), “the threshing-floor of Nachor’’ (2 Sam. 
vi. 6, LXX.), “the threshing-floor of Nachon”’ 
(ibid. Heb.). At this point — perhaps slipping over 
the smooth rock —the oxen (or, LXX., “the 
calf’?) stumbled (Heb.) or * overturned the Ark ”’ 
(LXX.). Uzzah caught it to prevent its falling. 
He died immediately, by the side of the Ark. 
His death, by whatever means it was accomplished, 
was so sudden and awful that, in the sacred lan- 





@ The LXX. for “ Ahio,” read ‘his brethren.” 
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guage of the Old Testament, it is ascribed directly 
to the Divine anger. ‘ The anger of the Lord was 
kindled against Uzzah, and (sod smote him there.” 
“For his error,” Swrrby, adds the present 
Hebrew text, not the LXX.; ‘ because he put his 
hand to the Ark”? (1 Chr. xiii. 10). The error or 
sin is not explained. Josephus (Ant. vii. 4, § 2) 
ninkes it to be because he touched the Ark not being 
a priest. Sume have supposed that it was because 
the Ark was in a cart, and not (Ex. xxv. 14) carried 
on the shoulders of the Levites. But the narrative 
aeeins to imply that it was simply the rough, hasty 
handling of the sacred coffer. The event produced 
a deep sensation. David, with a mixture of awe 
and resentment, was afraid to carry the Ark fur- 
ther; and the place, apparently changing its ancient 
name,® was henceforth called ‘“ Perez-~Uzzah,"’ the 
‘“‘ breaking,” or “ disaster” ef Uzzah (2 Sam. vi. 
8; 1 Chr. xiii. 11; Jos. Ant. vii. 4, § 2). 

There is no proof for the assertion that Uzzah 
was a Levite. A. P. 8. 


UZZIAH 


ever high-priest. Indeed, he is included in those 
descendants of Phinehas between the high-priest 
Abishua ("Idéo7nwos) and Zadok, who, according to 
Josephus (Ant. viii. 1), were private persons. He 
must have been contemporary with, but rather 
earlier than Eli. In Josephus’s list Uzzi1 is un- 
accountably transformed into JONATHAN. 

3. (Vat. corrupt.] Son of Tola the son of 
Issachar, and father of five sons, who were all chief 
men (1 Chr. vii. 2, 3). 

3. (OI: Vat. O¢e:.] Son of Bela, of the tribe 
of Benjamin (1 Chr. vii. 7). 

4. Another, or the same, from whom descended 
some Benjamite houses, which were settled at 
Jerusalem after the return from Captivity (1 Chr. 
ix. 8). 

5. [Vat. FA. O¢e:: Azz.) A Levite, son of 
Bani, and overseer of the Levites dwelling at Jeru- 
salem, in the time of Nehemiah (Neh. xi. 22). 

6. [Vat. FA.) Alex. omit; Rom. FA.® ’O¢f: 
Azz.) A priest, chief of the father's-house of 
Jedaiah, in the time of Joiakim the high-priest 
(Neh. xii. 19). 












UZZEN-SHE’RAH (7TT8W JIN [perh. 
ear or corner of Sherah}: xa) vio) ‘Ody, Senpd: 
Ozensara}. A town founded or rebuilt by Sherah, 
an Ephraimite woman, the daughter either of 
Ephraim hitmself or of Beriah. It is named only 
in 1 Chr. vii. 24, in connection with the two Beth- 
horons. These latter still remain probably in pre- 
cisely their ancient position, and called by almost 
exactly their ancient names; but no trace of Uzzen- 
Sherah appears to have been yet discovered, unless 
it be in Beit Sira, which is shown in the maps of 
Van de Velde and Tubler as on the N. side of the 
Wady Suleunan, about three miles S. W. of 
Beitir et-tahta. It is mentioned by Robinson (in 
the lists in Appendix to vol. iii. of Bibl. Res., 1st 
ed., p. 120); and also by Tobler (3te Wanderung, 
p- 188). [SHERAH.] 

The word ozen in Hebrew signifies an “ear; ’’ 
and assuming that uzzen is not merely a modifi- 
cation of some unintelligible Canaanite word, it 
may point to an earlike projection or other natural 
feature of the ground. ‘lhe same may be said of 
Aznoth-Tabor, in which aznoth is perhaps related 
to the same root. 

It has been proposed to identify Uzzen-Sherah 
witb Timnnath-Serah; but the resemblance between 


the two names exists only in English (TTNW and 


TTD), and the identification, tempting as it is 
from the fact of Sherah being an ancestress of 
Joshua, cannot be entertained. 

It will be observed that the LXX. (in both 
MSS.) give a different turn to the passage, by the 
addition of the word ‘32° before Uzzen. Sherah, 
in the former part of the verse, is altogether omit- 
ted in the Vat. MS. (Mai), and in the Alex. given 
as Zaapa. G. 


UZZLI (YP, short for rPTY, Jehovah is my 
strength. Compare Uzziah, Urziel). 1 Cod; 
[ Vat. Oe; in k-zy., "Ociou, gen. ; Vat. Saovia: 
Alex. O¢ive:] Ozi.) Son of Bukki, and father of 
Zerahiah, in the line of the high-priests (1 Chr. vi. 
5, 6, 51; Ezr. vii. 4). Though Uzzi was the lineal 
ancestor of Zadok, it does not appear that he was 


a For the conjecture that this was the GARDEN OF 
Uzza mentioued in the later history, see the preceding 
article. 










[ Vat. FA.] Alex. O¢eia: Oza). 
guard, and apparently, from his appellation “the 
Ashterathite,’’ a native of Ashtaroth beyond Jor- 
dan (1 Chr. xi. 44). 


Kom. 'O¢eias, 
vii. 1] elsewhere; ‘Alex: Oxotias in 2 K. xv. 13: 


7. [Rom. Vat. FA.1 Alex. omit; FA.® ‘oi: 


Azzt.}_ One of the priests who assisted Ezra in 
the dedication of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh. xii. 
42). 


Perhaps the same as the preceding. 
A. C. H. 


UZZVA Qesy [strength of Jehovah): ’O(Ia; 
One of David's 


UZZVAH (7139 [see above]: ’Aapias in 


Kings [Vat. in 2 K. xv. 30, Axas, 34, OCeas], 


O¢ias [ Vat. Of tas, exc. 2 Chr. xxvi. 1, Oxo eras; 
s. i. 1, vi. 1, and 80 Sin. i. 1 and 


Ozias, but Azartas in 2 K. xv. 13). 
1. Uzziah king of Judah. In some passages 


his name appears in the lengthened form WP39 


(2 K. xv. 32, 34; 2 Chr. xxvi., xxvii. 2; Is. i 1, 


vi. 1, vii. 1), which Gesenius attributes to an error 
of the copyista, FITD and FMD being nearly 


identical, or “to an exchange of the names as 


spoken by the common people, ss being pronounced 


for sr.’ This is possible, but there are other in- 
stances of the princes of Judah (not of Israel) 
changing their names on succeeding to the throne, 
undoubtedly in the latter history, and perhaps in 
the earlier, as Jehoahaz to Ahbaziah (2 Chr. xxi 
17), though this example is not quite certain. 
[AHAZIAH, 2.] After the murder of Amaziah, 
his son Uzziah was chosen by the people to occupy 
the vacant throne, at the age of 16; and for the 
greater part of his long reign of 52 years he lived 
in the fear of God, and showed himself a wise, 

active, and pious ruler. He began his reign by 8 
successful expedition against his father's enemies, 
the Edomites, who had revolted from Judah in Je 
horam’s time, 80 years before, and penetrated as 
far as the head of the Gulf of ’Akaba, where be 
took the important place of Elath, fortified it, and 
probably established it as a mart for foreign coin- 
merce, which Jehoshaphat had failed to do. This 
success is recorded in the Second Book of Kings 
(xiv. 22), but from the Second Book of Chronicles 
(xxvi, 1, &c.) we learn much more. Uzziah waged 
other victorious wars in the south, especially against 


UZZIAH 


the Mehunim, or people of Maan, and the Arabs 
of Gurbaal. A fortified town named Madan still 
exists in Arabia Petra, south of the Dead Sea. 
The situation of Gurbaal is unknown. (For con- 
jectures, more or less probable, see Ewald, Gesch. 
i. 321; MeHUNIM; GURBAAL.) Such enemies 
would hardly maintain a long resistance after the 
defeat of so formidable a tribe as the Edomites. 
Towards the west, Uzziah fought with equal suc- 
cess against the Philistines. leveled to the ground 
the walls of Gath, Jabneh, and Ashdod, and 
founded new fortified cities in the Philistine terri- 
tory. Nor was he less vigorous in defensive than 
offensive operations. He strengthened the walls 
of Jerusalem at their weakest points, furnished them 
with formidable engines of war, and equipped an 
army of 307,500 men with the best inventions of 
military art. He was also a great patron of agri- 
culture, dug wells, built towers in the wilderness 
for the protection of the flocks, and cultivated rich 
vineyards and arable land on his own account. 
He never deserted the worship of the true God, 
and was much influenced by Zechariah, a prophet 
who is only mentioned in connection with him (2 
Chr. xxvi. 5); for, as he must have died before 
Uzziah, he cannot be the same as the Zechariah 
of Is. viii. 2. So the southern kingdom was raised 
to a condition of prosperity which it had not known 
since the death of Solomon; and as the power of 
Israel was gradually falling away in the latter 
period of Jehu's dynasty, that of Judah extended 
itself over the Ammonites and Moabites, and other 
tribes beyond Jordan, from whom Uzziah exacted 
tribute. See 2 Chr. xxvi. 8, and Is. xvi. 1-5, from 
. which it would appear that the annual tribute of 
sheep (2 K. iii. 4) was revived either during this 
reign or soon after. The end of Uzziah was less 
prosperous than his beginning. Elated with his 
splendid career, he determined to burn incense on 
the altar of God, but was opposed by the high- 
priest Azariah and eighty othera. (See Ex. xxx. 
7, 8; Num. xvi. 40, xviii. 7.) The king was en- 
raved at their resistance, and, as he pressed forward 
with his censer, was suddenly smitten with leprosy, 
a disease which, according to Gerlach (in loco), is 
often brought out by violent excitement. In 2 K. 
xv. 5 we are merely told that “the Lord smote 
the king, so that he was a leper unto the day of 
his death, and dwelt in a several house;” but his 
invasion of the priestly office is not specified. ‘This 
catastrophe compelled Uzziah to reside outside the 
city, so that the kingdom was administered till his 
death by his son Jotham as regent. Uzziah was 
buried ‘‘ with bis fathers,” yet apparently not act- 
ually in the royal sepulchres (2 Chr. xxvi. 24). 
During his reign an earthquake occurred, which, 
though not mentioned in the historical books, was 
apparently very serious in its consequences, for it 
is alluded to as a chronological epoch by Amos 
(i. 1), and mentioned in Zech. xiv. 5, as a con- 
vulsion from which the people “fled.” [EarTu- 
QUAKE.] Josephus (Ant. ix. 10, § 4) connects it 
with Uzziah’s sacrilegious attempt to offer incense, 
but this is very unlikely, as it cannot have occurred 
later than the 17th year of his reign [AMos]. 
‘The first six chapters of Isaiah's prophecies belong 
to this reign, and we are told (2 Chr. xxvi. 22) 
that a full account of it was written by that prophet. 
Some notices of the state of Judah at this time 
niay also be obtained frum the contemporary proph- 
ets Hosea and Amos, though both of these labored 
more particularly in Israel. We gather from their 
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writings (Hos. iv. 15, vi. 11; Am. vi. 1), as well . 
as from the early chapters of Isaiah, that though 
the condition of the southern kingdom was far 
superior, morally and religiously, to that of the 
northern, yet that it was by no means free from 
the vices which are apt to accompany wealth and 
prosperity. At the same time Hosea conceives 
bright hopes of the blessings which were to arise 
from it; and though doubtless these hopes pointed 
to something far higher than the brilliancy of 
Uzziah's administration, and though the return of 
the Israelites to ‘‘ David their king "’ can only be 
adequately explained of Christ's kingdom, yet the 
prophet, in contemplating the condition of Judah 
at this time, was plainly cheered by the thought 
that there God was really honored, and his wor- 
ship visibly maintained, and that therefore with it 
was bound up every hope that his promises to his 
people would be at last fulfilled (Hos. i. 7, iii. 3). 
It is to be observed, with reference to the general 
character of Uzziah’s reign, that the writer of the 
Second Book of Chronicles distinctly states that 
his lawless attempt to burn incense was the only 
exception to the excellence of his administration 
(2 Chr. xxvii. 2). His reign lasted from B. Cc. 
808-9 to 736-7. G. E. L. C. 

2. (Oia: [Vat. O¢era:] Ozias.) A Kohathite 
Levite, and ancestor of Samuel (1 Chr. vi. 24 [Y]). 

3. [Vat. FA. O¢ea.] A priest of the sons of 
Harim, who had taken a foreign wife in the days 
of Ezra (Ezr. x. 21). 

4. CAta; [ Vat. A(ed; FA. A(edva; Alex. 
O¢ia:] Aziam.) Father of Athaiah, or Uthai 
(Neh. xi. 4). a 


5. AIPID : Olas [Vat. -Cei-] : Ozias.) 
Father of Jehonathan, one of David's overseers (1 
Chr. xxvii. 25). 


UZ‘ZIEL (OSSD: ‘OGha; [Vat Ofema, 
exc. Num. iii. 19, 1 Chr. xxiii. 20, O¢ina, Lev. x. 
4, A¢ina; Alex. O¢ema in Ex. vi. 18:] Oziel: 
“God is my strength’). 1. Fourth son of Ko- 
hath, father of Mishael, Elzaphan or Ilizaphan, 
and Zithri, and uncle to Aaron (Ex. vi. 18, 22; 
Lev. x. 4). The family descended from him were 
called Uzzielites, and Elizaphan, the chief of this 
family, was also the chief father of the Kohathites, 
by Divine direction, in the time of Moses (Num. 
iii. 19, 27, 30), although he seems to have been 
the youngest of Kuhath's sons (1 Chr. vi. 2, 18). 
The house of Uzziel numbered 112 adults, under 
Amminadab their chief, at the time of the bring- 
ing up of the Ark to Jerusalem by King David (1 
Chr. xv. 10). 

2. [Vat. O¢erma.] A Simeonite captain, son 
of Ishi, who, after the successful expedition of his 
tribe to the valley of Gedor, went with his three 
brethren, at the head of five hundred men, in the 
days of Hezekiah, to Mount Seir, and smote the 
remnant of the Amalekites, who had survived the 
previous slaughter of Saul and David, and took 
pussession of their couutry, and dwelt there unto 
this day” (1 Chr. iv. 42; see Bertheau). 

3. Head of a Benjamite house, of the sons of 
Bela (1 Chr. vii. 7). 

4. (Vat. A€apanA.] A musician, of the sons 
of Heman, in David's reign (1 Chr. xxv. 4), else- 
where called Azareel (ver. 18). Compare Uzziah 
and Azariah. . 

5. (Vat. O¢ema.] A Levite, of the sons of 
Jeduthun, who in the days of King Hezekiah took 
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. an active part in cleansing and sanctifying the 
Temple, after all the pollutions introduced by Ahaz 
(2 Chr. xxix. 14, 19). 

6. [Vat. Alex. FA. omit.] Son of Harhaiah, 
probably a priest in the days of Nehemiah, who 
took part in repairing the wall (Neh. iii. 8). He 
is described as “ of the goldsmiths,” #. e. of those 
priests whose hereditary office it was to repair or 
make the sacred vessels, as may be gathered from 
the analogy of the apothecaries, mentioned in the 
same verse, who are defined (1 Chr. ix. 30). The 
goldsmiths are also mentioned (Neh. iii. 31, 32). 
That this Uzziel was a priest is also probable from 
his name (No. 1), and from the circumstance that 
Malchiah, the goldsmith’s son, was so. 

A. C. H. 


UZZIELITES, THE (“28°FY77 [patr.]: 
6 OCHA, 'OCna; [Vat. O€ema:] Oziclita, Ozi- 
helita). The descendants of Uzziel, and one of the 
four great families into which the Kohathites were 
divided (Num. iii. 27; 1 Chr. xxvi. 23). 


V. 


* VAGABOND at first meant only “ wan- 
derer,”’ “fugitive.” It is applied thus to Cain 
(Gen. iv. 12), and to the sons of persecutors (Ps. 
cix. 10), as being doomed to rove from place to 
place. The exorcists at Ephesus (Acts xix. 13) are 
so called, not opprobriously per se, but as going 
about (wepiepxyduevos) from one city to another in 
the practice of their arts. H. 


VAJEZA’THA (NITY [see below]: ZaBou- 
Oatos; [Alex. ZaBovyada;} FA. ZaBoudebay: 
Jezatha). One of the ten sons of Haman whom 
the Jews slew in Shushan (Esth. ix. 9). Gesenius 


derives his name from the Pers. 3529 “‘ white,” 


Germ. weiss ; but Fiirst suggests as more probable 
that it is a compound of the Zend vahja, “better,” 
an epithet of the Ized haoma, and zata, “ born,” 
and so “born of the Ized haoma.” But such ety- 
mologies are little to be trusted. 


VALE, VALLEY. It is hardly necessary to 
state that these words signify a hollow swell of 
ground between two more or less parallel ridges of 
high land. Vale is the poetical or provincial form. 
It is in the nature of the case that the centre of a 
valley should usually be occupied by the stream 
which forms the drain of the high land on either 
side, and from this it commonly receives its name; 
as, the Valley of the Thames, of the Colne, of the 
Nile. It is also, though comparatively seldom, 
called after some town or remarkable object which 
it contains; as, the Vale of Evesham, the Vale of 
White-horse. 

Valley is distinguished from other terms more or 
less closely related; on the one hand, from “ glen,” 
“ravine,” “ yorge,"’ or “ dell,” which all express a 
depression at once more abrupt and smaller than 
a valley; on the other hand, from “ plain,” which, 
though it may be used of a wide valley, is not 
ordinarily or necessarily so. 

It is to be regretted that with this quasi-precision 
of meaning the term should not have been employed 
with more restriction in the Authorized Version of 
the Bible. 

The structure of the greater part of the Holy 
Land dves not lend itself to the formation of valleys 


VALE, VALLEY 


in our sense of the word. The abrupt transitions 
of its crowded rocky hills preclude the existence of 
any extended sweep of valley; and where one such 
does occur, as at Hebron, or on the southeast of 
Gerizim, the irregular and unsymmetrical positions 
of the inclosing hills rob it of the character of s 
valley. The nearest approach is found in the space 
between the mountains of Gerizim and Ebal, which 
contains the town of Nadiiis, the ancient Shechem. 
This, however, by a singular chance, is not men- 
tioned in the Bible. Another is the « Valley of 
Jezreel  — the undulating hollow which intervenes 
between Gilboa (Jebel Fukua), and the so-called 
Little Hermon (Jebel Duhy). 

Valley is employed in the Authorized Version to 
render five distinct Hebrew words. 


1. *Emek (2Y: pdpayt, odds, also very 
rarely weS{ov, addy, and Euex or Apex). This 
appears to approach more nearly to the general 
sense of the English word than any other, and it is 
satisfactory to find that our translators have in- 
variably, without a single exception, rendered it by 
“valley.” Its root is said to have the force of 
deepness or seclusion, which Professor Stanley has 
ingeniously urged may be accepted in the sense of 
lateral rather than of vertical extension, as in the 
modern expression, —a deep house, a deep recess. 
It is connected with several places; but the only 
one which can be identified with any certainty is 
the Emek of Jezreel, already mentioned as one of 
the nearest approaches to an English valley. The 
other Ameks are: Achor, Ajalon, Baca, Berachah, 
Bethrehob, Elah, Gibeon, Hebron, Jehoshaphat, 
Keziz, Rephaim, Shaveh, Siddim, Succoth, and of 
ha-Charuts or “ the decision’ (Joel iii. 14). 

2. Gai or Gé (N23 or S3 : odpayt)- Of this 
natural feature there is fortunately one exampk 
remaining which can be identified with certainty — 
the deep hollow which encompasses the S. W. and 
S. of Jerusalem, and which is without doubt identi- 
cal with the Ge-hinnom or Ge-ben-hinnom of the 
O. T. This identification appears to establish the 
Ge as a deep and abrupt ravine, with steep sides 
and narrow bottom. The term is derived by the 
lexicographers from a root signifying to flow to- 
gether; but Professor Stanley, influenced probably 
by the aspect of the ravine of Hinnom, proposes to 


connect it with a somewhat similar root (FT), 
which has the force of rending or bursting, and 
which perhaps gave rise to the name Gihon, the 
famous spring at Jerusalem. 

Other Ges mentioned in the Bible are those of 
Gedor, Jiphthah-el, Zeboim, Zephathah, that of salt, 
that of the craftsmen, that on the north side of Ai, 
and that opposite Beth Peor in Moab. 


8. Nachal (YIN3: pdpayt, xeuudpsovs). This 
is the word which exactly answers to the Arabic 
wady, and has been already alluded to in that con- 
nection. [PALESTINE, iii. 2300 a; Riven, p. 2735.] 
It expresses, as no single English word can, the bed 
of a stream (often wide and shelving, and like s 
‘valley’ in character, which in the rainy season 
may be nearly filled by a foaming torrent, though 
for the greater part of the year dry), and the stream 
itself, which after the subsidence of the rains has 
shrunk to insignificant dimensions. To autumn tras- 
ellers in the south of France such appearances are 
familiar; the wide shallow bed strewed with water- 
worn stones of all sizes, amongst which shrubs are 


VALLEY OF BACA 


growing proniscuously, perhaps crossed by a bridge 
of four or five arches, under the centre one of which 
brawls along a tiny stream, the sole remnant of the 
broad and rapid river which a few months before 
might have carried away the structure of the bridge. 
Such is the nearest likeness to the wadies of Syria, 
excepting that — owing to the demolition of the 
wood which formerly shaded the country, and pre- 
vented too rapid evaporation after rain — many of 
the latter are now entirely and constantly dry. To 
these last it is obvious that the word “ valley” is 
not inapplicable. It is employed in the A. V. to 
translate nachal, alternating with “brook,” “ river," 
and ‘stream.’’ For a list of the occurrences of 
each, see Sinai and Pul. App. § 38. 


4. Bik'ah (TY|D: wedlov). This term ap- 
pears to mean rather a plain than a valley, wider 
than the latter, though so far resembling it as to 
be inclosed by mountains, like the wide district be- 
tween Lebanon and Anti-Lehanon, which is still 
called the Beka'a, as it was in the days of Amos. 
[PLAIN, iii. 2546 5.) It is rendered by “ valley ” 
in Deut. xxxiv. 3; Josh. xi. 8, 17, xii. 7; 3 Chr. 
xxxv. 22; Zech. xii. 11. 


5. Hus-Shéfelah (Sew : 7d wedloy, 7 
wedivy)- This is the only case in which the em- 
ployment of the term “ valley” is really unfortunate. 
The district to which alone the name As-Shéselih 
is applied in the Bible has no resemblance whatever 
to a valley, but is a broad swelling tract of many 
hundred miles in area, which sweeps gently down 
from the mountains of Judah 


*€ To mingle with the bounding main” 


of the Mediterranean. [See PALESTINE, iii. 2296; 
PLAINS, iii. 2547 6; SEPHELA, p. 2911, &.) It 
is rendered “ the vale” in Deut. i. 7; Josh. x. 40: 
1 K. x. 27; 2 Chr. i. 15; Jer. xxxiii. 13: and «« the 
valley ’’ or “valleys” in Josh. ix. 1, xi. 2, 16, xii. 
8, xv. 33; Judg. i. 9; Jer. xxxii. 44. Gs. 


* VALLEY OF BACA. (Baca, Amer. ed.] 


* VALLEY OF DECISION. 
APHAT, VALLEY OF. ] 


* VALLEY OF SOREK. 
LKY OF. |] 

* VALLEY-GATE, 2 Chr. xxvii. 9; Neh. 
iii. 13. (JERUSALEM, ii. 1322.] 


VANITAH (7331: Otovavla; [Vat. Oue- 
xoa;) Alex. Quvouma: FA. Ousepe: Vania). One 
of the sons of Bani. who put away his foreign wife 
at zra's command (Izr. x. 36). 


_ * VANITIES, a frequent designation, in the 
Bible, of the false gods of the heathen, characterized 
as having no actual existence. The usual Hebrew 


terms so rendered are o’o3r, and BY338, in 
which the non-reality of the objects naturally sets 
forth at the same time the folly and wickedness of 
such worship (cf. 1 Cor. viii. 4 ff.). 

In Acts xiv. 15, Paul places Jupiter and Mercury 
in this class of nonentities (rodrwy ray naraiwy). 
Some, indeed, explain the term there of the vain 
practices of heathenism ; but that destroys the 


[J EHOSH- 


[SorreK, VAL- 





@ Tapdover 3° exacros airiv moAAds wiv xovpidias 
yuvaicas, wodAg 8 er. wAcivas maAAaKas KTOVTAL 
(Herod. {. 185). 

* © I¢ is the custom of us Persians, when we make 
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evident opposition between the word and rdy Gedy 
Toy (evra in the context. [I[poLs; IpoLatry.] 


VASH’/NI (°2?"9 [Jah is praise, First]: 
Xavi; (Vat. Xaver:} Vasseni). The first-born of 
Samuel as the text now stands (1 Chr. vi. 28 [13]). 
But in 1 Sam. viii. 2 the name of his first-born is 
Joel. Most probably in the Chronicles the name 
of Joel hus dropped out, and “ Vashni"’ is a cor- 


ruption of 3), ‘Sand (the) second.’ The Peshito 
Syriac has amended the text, and rendered *« The 
sons of Samuel, his first-born Joel, and the name 
of his second son Abiah."’ In this it is followed 
hy the Arabic of the London Polyglott. 


VASH’TI CW): "Aotly; Ovdorn, Joseph. : 
Vustht: ‘a beautiful woman,’ Pers.). The 


* queen" (71D) of Ahasuerus, who, for re- 
fusing to show herself to the king’s guests at the 
royal hanquet, when sent for by the king, incurred 
his wrath, and was repudiated and deposed (Esth. 
i.); when Esther was substituted in her place. 
Many attempts have been made to identify her with 
historical personages; as by Ussher with Atossa, 
the wife of Darius Hystaspis, and by J. Capellus 
with Parysatis, the mother of Ochus; but, as was 
said of Esther (like the ‘“ threescore queens" in 
(ant. vi. 8, 94), it is far more probable that she 
was only one of the inferior wives, dignified with 
the title of queen, whose name has utterly disap- 
peared from history. [EsrHEr.] This view of 
Vashti's position seems further to tally exactly with 
the narrative of Ahasuerus’ order, and Vashti’s 
refusal, considered with reference to the national 
manners of the Persians. For Plutarch (Conjug. 
precept, c. 16) tells us, in agreement with Herod. 
v. 18, that the kings of Persia have their levitimate 
wives to sit at table with them at their banquets, 
hut that, when they choose to riot and drink, they 
send their wives away and call in the concubines 
and singing-girls. Hence, when the heart of 
Ahasuerus “was merry with wine,” he sent for 
Vashti, looking upon her only as a concubine; she, 
on the other hand, considering herself as one of the 
Koupidlat yuvaixes, or legitimate wives, refused to 
come. See Winer, Realicd.  Josephus's statement 
(Ant. xi. 6, § 1), that it is contrary to the customs 
of the Persians for their wives to be seen by any 
inen but their own husbands, is evidently inac- 
curate, being equally contradicted by Herodotus, 
v. 18, and by the book of Esther itself (v. 4, 8, 


12, &c.). A. C.H 
* VAT. (Fat; O11, 2; Otive; WIne- 
PRESS. | 


VEIL. Under the head of Dress we have- 
already disposed of various terms improperly ren- 
dered “veil” in the A. V., such as mifpachath 
(Ruth iii. 15), tsaiph (Gen. xxiv. 65, xxxviii. 14, 
19), and vadid (Cant. v. 7; Is. iii. 23). These have 
been explained to be rather shawls, or mantles, 
which might at pleasure be drawn over the face, 
but which were not designed for the special purpose 
uf veils. It remains for us to notice the following 
terms which describe the veil proper: (1.) Masveh,¢ 





a great feast, to invite both our concubines and our 
wives to sit down with us.’’ 


e MOP. 
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used of the veil, which Moses assumed when he 
came down from the mount (Ex. xxxiv. 33-33). A 
coynate word s/h @ occurs in Gen. xlix. 11 as a 
general term for a man's raiment, leading to the 
inference that the masreh also was an aniple outer 
robe which might be drawn over the face when 
- required. ‘The context, however, in Ex. xxxiv. is 
conclusive as to the object for which the robe was 
assumed, and, whatever may have been ita size or 
form, it must have been used asa veil. (2.) Wis- 
pachoth, used of the veils which the false prophets 
placed upon their heads (Ez. xiii. 18, 21: A. V. 
«kerchiefs**), The word is understood by Gesenius 
(hes. p. 965) of cushions or mattresses, but the 
etymology (sdphach, to pour) is equally, if not more 
favorable, to the sense of a flowing veil, and this 
accords better with the notice that they were to be 
placed ‘upon the head of every stature,”’ implying 
that the length of the veil was proportioned to the 
height of the wearer (Fiirst, Lex. 8. v.; Hitzig in 
£z. loc.) (38.) Reé'aloth,¢ used of the light veils 
worn by females (Is. iii. 19; A. V. “ mufilers'’), 
which were so called from their rustling motion. 
‘The same term is applied in the Mishna (Saé. 6, 
§ 6) to the veils worn by Arabian women. (4.) 
Tsammidh, understood by the A. V. of “locks” 
of hair (Cant. iv. 1, 3, vi. 7; Is. xlvii. 2), and so 
by Winer (Realicd. “ Schieier ’’); but the contents 
of the passages in which it is used favor the sense 
of veil, the wearers of the article being in each case 
highly born and handsomely dressed. <A cognate 
word is used in the Targum (Gen. xxiv. 65) of the 
robe in which Rebecca enveloped herself. 

With regard to the use of the veil, it is important 
to observe that it was by no means so general in 
ancient as in modern times. At present, females 
are rarely seen without it in oriental countries, so 
much so that in Egypt it is deemed more requisite 
to conceal the face, including the Lop and back of 
the head, than other parts of the person (Lane, i. 
72). Women are even delicate about exposing their 
heads to a physician for medical treatment (Russell's 
Aleppo, i. 246). In remote districts, and among 
the lower classes, the practice is not so rigidly en- 
forced (Lane, i. 72). Much of the serupulousness 
in respect to the use of the veil dates from the 
promulgation of the Koran, which forbade women 
appearing unveiled except in the presence of their 
nearest relatives (Aur. xxxiii. 55, 59). In ancient 
times, the veil was adopted only in exceptional cases, 
either as an article of ornamental dress (Cant. iv. 
1, 3, vi. 7), or by betrothed inaidens in the presence 
of their future husbands, especially at the time of 
the wedding (Gen. xxiv. 65, xxix. 25 [MARRIAGE]), 
or lastly, by women of loose character for purposes 
of concealment (Gien. xxxviil. 14). But, generally 
speaking, women both married and unmarried ap- 
peared in public with their faces exposed, both 
among the Jews (Gen. xii. 14, xxiv. 16, xxix. 10; 
1 Sam. i. 12), and among the Fyyptians and As- 
ayrians, as proved by the invariable absence of the 
veil in the sculptures and paintings of these 
peoples. 

Among the Jews of the New Testament age it 
appears to have been customary for the women to 
cover their heads (not necessarily their faces) when 
engaged iu public worship. For, St. Paul repro. : 
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bates the disuse of the veil by the Corinthian women, 
as implying an assumption of equality with the 
other sex, and enforces the covering of the head as 
a sign ¢ of subordination to the authority of the 
men (1 Cor. xi. 5-15). The same passage leads 
to the conclusion that the use of the ¢adith, with 
which the Jewish males cover their heads in prayer, 
is a comparatively modern practice; inasmuch aa 
the Apostle, putting a hypothetical case, states that 
every man having anything on his head disbonors 
his head, #. e. Christ, inasmuch as the use of the 
veil would imply subjection to his fellow-men rather 
than to the Lord (1 Cor. xi. 4). W. L. B. 


VEIL OF THE TABERNACLE AND 
TEMPLE. [TABERNACLE; TEMPLE.] 


* VEIL, RENDING OF THE. [Jesvs 
CHRIST, ii. 1379 a.) 


* VERMILION. [Covors, 4.] 


VERSIONS, ANCIENT, OF THE OLD 
AND NEW TESTAMENTS. On the an- 
cient versions in general, see Walton's Proleqom- 
ena: Simon, Histoire Critique; Marsh's Micha 
elis; Eichhorn’s Ainleitung; Hug's ivleitung; 
De Wette’s inleitung; Havernick’s Finlettung ; 
Davidson's /ntroduction [ Biblical Critictsm] : Reuss, 
Geachichte des Neuen Testaments ; Horne’s /ntro- 
ductum by Ayre (vol. ii.), [or by Davidson (vol. ii, 
ed. 1856)], and Tregelles (vol. iv.); Scrivener's 
Plain Introduction; Bleek’s Etulettung ; (Keil’s 
Kinleitung. Of Hug, De Wette, Havernick, Bleek, 
and Keil there are I:nglish translations. On the 
versions of the N. T. Hug is particularly full. — 
A. 
ie were two things which, in the early cen- 
turies after the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
were closely connected: the preaching of the Gos- 
pel, leading to the diffused profession of the Uhris- 
tian faith amongst nations of varied languages; and 
the formation of versions of the Holy Scriptures for 
the use of the Churches thus gathered in varied 
countries. In fact, for many ages the spread of 
Christianity and the appearance of vernacular 
translations seem to have gone almost continually 
hand in hand. The only exceptions, perhays. were 
those regions in which the Christian profession did 
not extend beyond what miyht be called the civil- 
ized portion of the community, and in which also 
the Greek language, ditfused through the conquests 
of Alexander, or the Latin, the concomitant of the 
dominion of Rome, had taken a deeply-rooted and 
widely-extended hold. Before the Christian era, 
the Greek version of the Old Testament, commonly 
termed the Septuagint, and the earlier Targums 
(if, indeed, any were tcriffen so early) supplied every 
want of the Jews, so far as we can at all discover. 
And it cannot be doubted that the Greek transla- 
tion of the Old Testament had produced some con- 
siderable effect. bevond the mere Jewish pale: fer 
thus the comparatively large class of proselstes 
which we find existing in the time of our Lord and 
his Apostles must apparently have been led to em- 
brace a religion, not then commended by the holi- 
ness of its professors or by external advantazes. but 
only accredited by its doctrines, which professed to 
be given by the revelation of God (as, indeed, they 
were); and which, in setting forth the unity of 








e The term éfoveca in 1 Cor. xi. 10 = vga of au- 
thority, just as BaoiAeia in Diod. Sic. i. 46 = 554 of 
royalty. 
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God, and in the condemnation of all idolatry, 
supplied a need, not furnished by anything which 
professed to be a system of positive religion as held 
by the Greek, Latin, or Egyptian priests. 

In making inquiry as to the versions formed 
after the spread of Christianity, we rarely find any 
indication as to the translators, or the particular 
circumstances under which they were executed. 
All we can say is, that those who had learned that 
the doctrines of the Apostles, — namely, that in the 

- name of Jesus Christ the Son of God there is for- 
giveness of sins and eternal life through faith in his 
propitiatury sacrifice, —are indeed the truth of 
God; and whu knew that the New Testament con- 
tains the records of this religion, and the Old the 
preparation of God for its introduction through 
promises, types. and prophecies, did not long remain 
without possessing these Scriptures in languages 
which they understood. ‘The appearance of ver- 
nacular translations was a kind of natural conse- 
quence of the furmation of Churches. 

We have also some indications that parts of the 
New Testament were translated, not by those who 
received the doctrines, but by those who opposed 
them; this was probably done in order the more 
successfully to guard Jews and proselytes to Juda- 
isin avainst the doctrines of the Cross of Christ, 
“to the Jews a stumbling-block.” 

Translations of St. Johu's Gospel and of the Acts 
of the Apostles into the Hebrew dialect are men- 
tioned in the very curious narration given by Epi- 
phanius (1. xxx. 3, 12) respecting Joseph of ‘Tibe- 
rias; he speaks of their being secretly preserved by 
the Jewish teachers of that city. But these or any 
similar versions do not appear to have been exam- 
ined, much less used by any Christians. They de- 
serve a mention here, however, as being translations 
of parts of the New Testament, the former existence 
of which is recorded. 

In treating of the ancient versions that have 
come down to us, in whole or in part, they will be 
described in the alphabetical order of the languages. 
It may be premised that in most of them the Old 
Test. is not a version from the Hebrew, but merely 
a secondary translation from the Septuayint in 
some one of its early forms. The value of these 
secondary versions is but little, except as bearing 
on the criticism of the text of the LX.X., a depart- 
ment of Biblical learning in which they will be 
found of much use, whenever a competent scholar 
shall earnestly engage in the revision of that Greek 
version of the Old Test., pointing out the correc- 
tions introduced through the labors of Origen. 

S. P. T. 

4ETHIOPIC VERSION. — Christianity was 
introduced into .Ethiopia in the 4th century, 
through the labors of Frumentius and Edesius of 
‘Tyre, who had been made slaves and sent to the 
king (Theodoret, Hist. Keel. i. 23; Socr. i. 19; 
Sozomen, ii. 24). Hence arose the episcopal see 
of Axum, to which I rumentius was appointed by 
Athanasius. The Athiopic version which we pos- 
sess is in the ancient dialect of Axum; hence some 
have ascribed it to the ave of the earliest mission- 
aries; but from the general character of the ver- 
sion itself, this is improbable; and the Abyssin- 
jians themselves attribute it to a later period: 
though their testimony is of but little value by 
itself; for their accounts are very contradictory, 
and some of them even speak of its having been 
translated from the Arabic; which is certainly in- 
correct. 


’ 
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The Old Testament, as well as the New, was ex- 
ecuted from the (rreek. 

In 1513 Potken published the Athiopic Psalter 
at Rome: he received this portion of the Scriptures 
from some Abyssinians with whom he had met; 
whom, however, he called Chaldeans, and their 
lauguage Chaldee. 

In 1548-49, the Athiopic New Test. was also 
printed at Rome, edited by three Abyasinians: they 
sadly complained of the difficulties under which 
they labored, from the printers having been occu- 
pied on what they were unable to read. ‘They 
speak of having had to fill up a considerable portion 
of the book of Acts by translating from the Latin 
and (reek: in this, however, there seems to be 
some overstatement. The Roman edition was re- 
printed in Walton's Polyglott; but (according to 
Ludolf ) all the former errors were retained, and 
new ones introduced. When Bode in 1153 pub- 
lished a careful Latin translation of the Ethiopic 
text of Walton, he supplied Biblical scholars in 
general with the means of forming a judgment as 
to this version, which had been previously impos- 
sible, except to the few who were acquainted with 
the language. 

In 1826-30, a new edition, furmed by a collation 
of MSS., was published under the care of Mr. 
Thomas Pell Platt (formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge), whose object was not strictly 
critical, but rather to give to the Abyssinians their 
Scriptures for ecclesiastical use in as good a form 
as he conveniently could, consistently with MS. 
authority. From the notes made by Mr. Platt in 
the course of his collations, it is evident that the 
translation had been variously revised. ‘lhe differ- 
ences of MSS. had appeared so marked to Ludolf 
that he supposed that there must have been two 
ancient versions. But Mr. Platt found, in the 
course of his examination, that where certain MSS. 
differ widely in their readings, some other copy 
would introduce both readings, either in a conflate 
form, or simply in the way of repetition. The 
probability appears to be that there was oriyinally 
one version of the Gospels; but that this was after- 
ward revised with Greek MSS. of a different com- 
plexion of text; and that succeeding copyists either 
adupted one or the other form in passages: or else, 
by omitting nothing from text or margin, they 
formed a confused combination of readings. It 
appears prubable that all the portion ofthe New 
Test. after the Gospels originated from some of 
the Inter revisers of the former part; its para- 
phrastic tone accords with this opinion. We can 
only form a judgment from the printed texts of 
this version, until a collation of the MSS. now 
known shall be so executed as to be available for 
critical use. 

As it is, we find in the copies of the version, 
readings which show an attinity with the older 
class of Greek MSS., intermingled with others 
decidedly Byzantine. Some of the copies known 
show a stronger leaning to the one side or the 
other; and this gives a considerable degree of 
certainty to the conclusion on the subject of re- 
vision. 

An examination of the version proves both that 
it was executed from the Greek, and also that the 
translator made such mistakes that he could bardly 
have been a person to whom Greek*was the native 
tongue. The following instances (mostly taken 
from C. B. Michaelis) prove this: 8pia is con- 
founded with Spea (or dpn); Matt. iv. 13, “in 
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monte Zabulon:" xix. 1, ‘+ in montes Judsee trans 
Jordanem."’ Acts iii. 20, rpoxeyetpiouévoy is ren- 
dered as “quem preunxit” (wporexpiopevor); ii. 
37, naTevuynoay apeni sunt qu cor eorum ”’ 
(xarnvolynoay); xvi. 25, éxnxpowyro abtay oi 
Séoutor, “ percussa sunt vipcula eorum’’ (éwexpou- 
ovro avtay of Scopol). Matt. v. 25, ebvoay is 
rendered as intelligens (évyvomy); Luke viii. 29, 
wal wéSais mudAacaduevos, “a parvulis custodi- 
tus,’ as if wa:dios, Kom. vii. 11, é&ywdrnoeyv, 
*-conculcavit,” as if dfewdrncey. Rev. iv. 3, Ipts, 
‘ sacerdotes,”’ as if jepets. ‘The meaning of words 
alike in spelling is confounded: thus, 1 Cor. xii. 
28, * Posuit Dominus aurem ecclesix,"’ from the 
differing meanings of OT. Also wrong render- 
ings sometimes seem to have originated with false. 
etymology: thus, Matt. v. 22, “(ui autem dixerit 
fratrem suum pannosum,” paxd having been con- 
nected with Sdxos. 

Bode’s Latin version, to which reference has al- 
ready been made, enabled critical scholars to use 
the Koman text with much contidence. ‘he late 
Mr. L. A. Prevost, of the British Museum, exe- 
cuted for Dr. Tregelles a compurison of the text of 
Mr. Platt with the Roman, as reprinted in Walton, 
together with a literal rendering of the variations; 
this gave him the critical use of both texts. The 
present Hishop of Gloucester, Dr. Ellicott, speaking 
with the personal advantage possessed by a scholar 
himself able to use both JEthiopic texta of the 
New ‘lest., draws attention to the superiority of 
that edited by Mr. Platt: after speaking (lids to 
Faith, p. 381) of the non-paraplirastic character 
of the ancient versions of the New Test. in gen- 
eral, Dr. Ellicott adds in a note: “It may be no- 
ticed that we have specified the Ethiopic version 
as that edited by Mr. Pell Platt. The Ethiopic 
version found in Walton's Polyglott often degen- 
erates into a paraphrase, especially in ditticult pas- 

es.’ 

The Old Test. of this version, made from the 
LXX. (as has been already specified), has been 
subjected apparently (with the exception of the 
Psalwws) to very little critical examination. A com- 
plete edition of the Ethiopic Old ‘Test. has been 
commenced by Dillmann; the first portion of which 
appeared in 1853. [‘lom. i. Octateuch, 1853-55 ; 
tom. ii., 1 Sam.-Esther, 1861 ff For editions of 
some other parts of the O. ‘T. see De Wette, Lin. 
§ 61, 8& Susy. — A.]} 

Literature. — Potken, Preface to the Ethiopic 
Psalter, Rome, 1513; C. B. Michaelis, Preface 
to Bode's Collation of St. Matthew, Halle, 1749; 
Bode, Latin Translation of the dA-thiync New 
Test. Brunswick, 1753; ‘I. P. Platt, JS. Notes 
made in the Collation of Athiync MSS., and 
Private Letters sent to Tregelles; \.. A. Prevost, 
MS. Collation of the Text of Platt with the Ro- 
man, and Translation of Variations, executed for 
Tregelles; A. Dillmann, thiopische Bibeliber- 
se(zuny in Herzog’s LReal-Eneyhlopadie. 

S. P. T. 

ARABIC VERSIONS. ~— To give a detailed 
account of the Arabic versions would be impossible, 
without devoting a much larger space to the sub- 
ject than would be altogether in its place in a Dic- 


tionary of the Bible: for the versions themselves 





@ Cardinal Wiseman (On the Miracles of the New 
Test., Essays i. 172-176, 240-244) gives a curious inves- 
tigation of the origin and translation of this Arabic 
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do not, owing to their comparatively late date. pos- 
sess any primary importance, even for critical 
studies; and thus many points connected with 
these translations are rather of literary than 
strictly Biblical interest. The versions of the 
Old Test. must be considered separately from 
those of the New; and those from the Hebrew text 
must be treated apart from those formed from the 
LXX. 

I. Arabic versions of the Old Test. 

A. Made from the Hebrew text. 

Rabbi Saadiah Haggaon, the Hebrew commen- 
tator of the 10th century, translated portions (some 
think the whole) of the O. T. into Arabic. His 
version of the Pentateuch was printed at Constan- 
tinople, in 1546. The Paris Polyglott contains the 
same version fron.a MS differing in many of its 
readings: this was reprinted by Walton. It seems 
as if copyists had in parts altered the version con- 
siderably. The version of Isaiah by Saadiah was 
printed by Paulus, at Jena, in 1791, from a Bod- 
leian MS.; the same library contains a MS. of his 
version of Job and of the Psalms. Kimchi quotes 
his version of Hosea. 

The book of Joshua in the Paris and Walton's 
Polyglotts is also from the Hebrew; and this Ko- 
diger states to be the fact in the case of the Polv- 
glott text of 1 K. xii.; 2 K. xii. 16; and of Neb. 
i.-ix. 27. 

Other portions, translated from Hebrew in later 
times, do not require to be even specitied here. 

But it was not the Jews only who translated into 
Arabic from the original. There is also a version 
of the Pentateuch of the Samaritans, made by Abu 
Said. He is stated to have clearly had the trans- 
lation of Saadiah before him, the phraseology of 
which he often follows, and at times he must have 
used the Samaritan rersion. It is considered that 
this work of Abu Said (of which a portion has 
been printed) is of considerable use in connection 
with the history of the text of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch. [See SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH, ii. 3] 

B. Made from the Peshito Syriac. 

This is the base of the Arabic text contained in 
the Polyglotts of the books of Judges, Ruth, Sam- 
uel, Kings, and Nehemiah (with the exception 
mentioned above in these last-named books). 

In some MSS. there is contained a translation 
from the Hexaplar-Syriac text, which (though a 
recent version) is of some importance for the criti- 
cigm of that translation. 

C. Made from the LXX. 

The version in the Polyglotts of the books not 
specified above. 

Another text of the Psalter in Justiniani Psalter- 
ium Octuplum, Genoa, 1516. 

The Arabic versions existing in MS. exhibit very 
various forms: it appears as if alterations had been 
made in the different countries in which they had 
been used; hence it is almost an endless task to 
discriminate amongst them precisely. 

II. Arabic versions of the New Test. 

The printed editions of the Arabic New Test. 
must first be specified before their text can be de- 
scribed. 

1. The Roman editio princeps of the four Gos- 
pels, 1590-91 (issued both with and without an 





Psalter, and of the occasional use of the Hebrew text, 
and sometimes of the Syriac version. 
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interlinear Latin version. Reissued, with a new 
title, 1619; and again, with a bibliographical pref- 
ace, 1774). 

2. The Erpenian Arabic. ‘The whole New Test. 
edited by Erpenius, 1616, at Leyden, from a MS. 
of the 13th or 14th century. 

3. The Arabic of the Paris Polyglott, 1645. In 
the Gospels this follows mostly the Koman text; in 
the Epistles a MS. from Aleppo was used. The 
Arabic in Walton's Polyglott appears to be simply 
taken from the Paris text. 

4. The Curshuni Arabic text (i. e. in Syriac let- 
ters), the Syriac and Arabic New Test., published 
at Kome, in 1703. For this a MS. brought from 
Cyprus was used. 

Storr proved, that in all these editions the Goe- 
pels are really the same translation, however it may 
have been modified by copyists; especially when the 
Syriac, or Memphitic, stand by the side. 

Juynboll, in his description of an Arabic Codex 
at Franeker (1838), threw new light on the origin 
of the Arabic Gospels. He proves that the Frane- 
ker Codex coincides in its general text with the 
Roman editio princeps, and that both follow the 
Latin Vulgate, eo that Raymundi, the Roman edi- 
tor, must not be accused of having Latinized the 
text. The greater agreement of the Polvylott text 
with the Greek he ascribes to the influence of an 
Aleppo MS., which the Paris editor used. Juyn- 
boll then identifies the text of the Franeker MS. 
(and of the Roman edition) with the version made 
in the 8th century by John, Bishop of Seville. 
The question to be considered thus becomes, Was 
the Latin the basis of the version of the Gospels ? 
and did some afterwards revise it with the Greek ? 
or, was it taken from the Greek? and was the 
alteration to suit the Latin a later work? If the 
former supposition be correct, then the version of 
John of Seville may have been the first; if the 
latter, then all that was done by the Spanish bishop 
must have been to adapt an existing Arabic version 
to the Latin. 

Gildemeister, in his communications to Tischen- 
dorf (Gr. Test. 1859, Prolegg. p. ccxxxix.), en- 
deavors to prove, that all the supposed connection 
of this (or apparently of any) version with John 
of Seville isa mistake. ‘The words, however, of 
Mariana, the Spanish historian, are express. He 
says, under the year 737, “His wqualis Joannes 
Hlispalensis Preesul divinos libros lingua Arabica 
donabat utriusque nationis saluti consulens; quo- 
biam Arabice lingue multus usus erat Christianis 
eque atque Mauris; Latina passim ignorabatur. 
Iyjus interpretationis exempla ad nostram wtatem 
(t%. e. A. D. 1600) conservata sunt, extantque non 
uno in loco in Hispania.” @  (rildemeister says, 
indeed, that this was entirely caused from a mis- 
understanding of what had been stated by Roderic 
of Toledo, the first who says anything on the sub- 

ject. He adds that John of Seville lived really in 


@ Adler (Reise nach Kom, p. 184) gives a citation 
from D. Vincenzio Juan de Lastavosa, who says in 
his Museo de las Metdallas deseonocidas, Huesca, 1645, 
p. 115, “ El santo Arcobispo Don Juan traduxo la 
sagrada escritura en Arabiyo, par cuya intercessiva hizn 
Dios muchos milagros i jos Moros Je Ilamavan Cai 
almateran.” Adler conjectures this desiguation to be 


ylpbedt AgG o asLesIt. 


6 © Some notice should perhaps be taken of an 
Arabic version of the whole N. T. (except the Apoca- 
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the 10th century, and not in the 8th: if so, he 
must be a different person, apparently, from the 
Bishop, of the same name, about whom Mariana 
could hardly have been misinformed. It does not 
appear as if Juynboll’s details and arguments were 
likely to be set aside through the brief fragments 
of Gildemeister’s letters to ‘l'ischendorf, which the 
latter has published. 

In the Erpenian Arabic the latter part is a trans- 
lation from the Peshito-Syriac; the Epistles not 
found in that version and the Apocalypse are said 
to be from the Mempbhitic. 

The latter part of the text in the Polyglotts is 
from the Greek. Various Arabic translations of 
portions of the New Test. exist in MS.: they do not 
require any especial enumeration here.® 

Laterature. — Malanimeus, Prefuce to the re-4s- 
sue, in 1774, of the Roman edition of the Arabic 
Gospels; Storr, Dissertatio inauguralis critica de 
Evangeliis Arabicis, Tiibingen, 1775: Juynboll, 
Letterkundige Bijdragen (Tiweede Stukje.  Be- 
schrijving van een Arabischen Codex der Franeker 
Biblwtheek, bevattende de vier Evangelien, gerolyd 
van eeniye opmerkingen, telke de letterkundige 
Geschiedenis van de Arabische Vertaling der 
Evangelien betreffen), Leyden, 1838; Wiseman, 
On the Miracles of the New Testament. 

S. P. T. 

ARMENIAN VERSION. — Before the 5th 
century the Armenians are said to have used the 
Syriac alphabet; but at that time Miesrob is stated 
to have invented the Armenian letters. Soon after 
this it is said that translations into the Armenian 
language commenced, at first from the Syriac. 
Miesrub, with his companions, Joseph and Eznak, 
began a version of the Scriptures with the book of 
Proverbs, and completed all the Old ‘Test.; and in 
the New, they used the Syriac as their basis, from 
their inability to obtain any Greek books. But 
when, in the year 431, Joseph and Eznak returned 
from the council of Ephesus, bringing with thein a 
Greek copy of the Scriptures, Isaac, the Armenian 
Patriarch, and Miesrob, threw aside what they had 
already done, in order that they might execute a 
version from the Greek. But now arose the dith- 
culty of their want of a competent acquaintance 
with that language: to remedy this, Kznak and 
Joseph were sent with Moses Chorenensis (who is 
himself the narrator of these details) to study that 
language at Alexandria. ‘There they made what 
Moses calls their (iird translation; the first being 
that from the Syriac, and the second that which 
had been attempted without sutticient acquaintance 
with the Greek tongue. The fact seems to be that 
the former attempts were used as far as they could 
be, and that the whole was remudeled so as to suit 
the Greek. 

The first printed edition of the Old and New 
Testaments in Armenian appeared at Amsterdam 
in 1666, under the care of a person commonly 


lypse) found In a MS. in the Vatican Library (Cod. 
Vat. Arab. 13). and described by Scholz in his Bib- 
lrsch- Kritische Reise (1823), pp. 117-126; comp. Hug, 
§ 107. It appears by the Greek subscription to have 
been made at Emera (Huims) in Syria by one Daniel 
Philentolos. Though our knowledge of it is very 
imperfect, the agreement of many of its readings with 
the oldest Greek MSS. in the specimens given by 
Scholz is remarkable. It wants, for example, the last 
eleven verses of the Gospel of Mark, and supports the 
reading os in 1 Tim. iii. 16. A 
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termed Oscan, or Uscan, and described as being an 
Armenian bishop (Hug, however, denies that Uscan 
was his name, and Eichhorn denies that he was a 
bishop). From this editco princeps others were 
printed, in which no attempt was made to do more 
than to follow its text; although it was more than 
suspected that Uscan had by. no means faithfully 
adhered to MS. authority. Zohrab, in 1789, pub- 
lished at Venice an improved text of the Armenian 
New Test.; and in 1805 he and his coadjutors 
completed an edition of the entire Armenian Scrip- 
tures, for which not only MS. authority was used 
throughout, but also the results of collations of 
MSS. were subjoined at the foot of the pages. The 
basis was a MS. written in the I4th century, in 
Cilicia ; the whole number employed is said to 
have been eight of the entire Bible, twenty of the 
New Test., with several more of particular por- 
tions, such as the Psalms. ‘Tischendorf states that 
Aucher, of the monastery of St. Lazarus at Venice, 
informed him that he and some of his fellow- 
monks had undertaken a new critical edition: this 
probably would contain a repetition of the various 
collations of Zohrab, together with those of other 
MSS. 

The critical editors of the New Test. appear all 
of them to have been unacquainted with the Arme- 
nian language; the want of a Latin translation of 
this version has made it thus impossible for them 
to use it asa critical authority, except by the aid 
of others. Some readings were thus communicated 
to Mill by Louis Piques; Wetstein received till 
more from La Croze; Griesbach was aided by a 
collation of the New Test. of 1789, made by Bre- 
denkamp of Hamburg. Scholz speaks of having 
been furnished with a collation of the text of 1805; 
but either this was done very partially and incor- 
rectly, or else Scholz made but little use (and that 
without real accuracy) of the collation. (These 
partjal collations, however, were by no means such 
as to supply what was needed for the real critical 
use of the version; and as it was known that Uscan’s 
text was thoroughly untrustworthy for critical pur- 
poses, an exact collation of the Venice text of 1805 
became a desideratum; Dr. Charles Rieu of the 
British Museum undertook the task for Trezelles, 
thus supplying him with a valuable portion of the 
materils for his critical edition of the Greek Tes- 
tament. By marking the words, and noting the 
import of the various readings, and the discrepan- 
cies of Uscan's tert, Rieu did all that was practi- 
cable to make the whole of the labor of Zohrab 
available for those not like himself Armenian schol- 
ars. 
It had been long noticed that in the Armenian 
New Test. as printed by Uscan 1 John v. 7 is 
found: those who are only moderately acquainted 
with criticism would feel assnred that this must be 
an addition, and that it could not be part of the 
original translation. Did Uscan then introduce it 
fromm the Vulgate? he seems to have admitted that 
in some things he supplied defects in his MS. by 
translations from the Latin. It was, however, said 
that Haitho king of Armenia (1224-7U), had in- 
serted this verse: that he revised the Armenian 
version by meaus of the Latin Vulyate, and that he 
translated the prefuces of Jerome (and also those 
which are spurious) into Armenian. Hence a kind 
of suspicion attached itself to the Armenian version, 
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had omitted 1 John v. 7, was felt to be so far satia- 
factory that it showed that he had not found it in 
his MSS., which were thus seen to be earlier than 
the introduction of this corruption. But the col- 
lation of Dr. Rieu, and his statement of the Arme- 
nian authorities, set forth the character of the 
version distinctly in this place as well as in the 
text in general. Dr. Rieu says of 1 Jol v. 7, 
that out of eighteen MSS. used by Zohrab, one 
only, and that written A. D. 1656, has the passage 
as in the Stephanic Greek text. In one ancient 
MS. the reading is fuund from a recent correction. 
Thus there is no ground for supposing that it was 
inserted by Haitho, or by any one till the time 
when Uscan lived. The wording, however, of 
Uscan in this place, is not in accordance with the 
MS. of 1656: so that each seems to have been 
independently borrowed from the Latin. That 
Usean did this, there can be no reasonable doultt; 
for in the inimediate context Uscan accords with 
the Latin in opposition to all collated Armenian 
MSS.: thus in ver. 6, he follows the Latin © Chvis- 
(us est veritas:’’ in ver. 20 he has, instead of 
écuev, the subjunctive answering to stmus: even 
in this minute point the Amnenian MSS. definitely 
vary from Usean. In iii. 11, for ayaraper, Usean 
stands alone in agreeing with the Vulgate delivatis. 
These are proofs of the employment of the Vulgate 
either by Uscan, or by some one else who prepared 
the MS. from which he printed. There are many 
other passages in which alterations or consideraile 
additions (see for instance Matt. xvi. 2, 3, xxiii. 
14; John viii. 1-11; Acts xv. 34, xxiii. 24, xxviii. 
25) are proofs that Uscan agrees with the Vulgate 
avainst all known MSS. (These variations in the 
two texts of Uscan and Zohrab, as well as the 
inaterial readings of Armenian MSS. are inserted 
in Tregelles’ Greek Test. on Dr. Rieu’s authority.) 

But systematic revision with the Vulgate is not 
to be found even in Uscan’s text: they differ greatly 
in characteristic readings; though here and there 
throughout there is some mark of an influence 
drawn from the Vulgate. And as to accordances 
with the Latin, we have no reason to believe that 
there is any proof of alterations having been made 
in the days of King Haitho. 

Some have spoken of this version as though it 
had been made frum the Peshito Syriac, and not 
from the Greek; the only grounds for such a notion 
can be the facts connected with part of the history 
of its execution. There are, no doubt, a few read- 
ings which show that the translators had made 
some use of the Svriac; but these are only excep- 
tions to the general texture of the version; an addi- 
tion from John xx. 21, brought into Matt. xxviii. 
18, in both the Armenian and the Peshito, is prob- 
ably the most marked. 

The collations of MSS. show that some amongst 
them differ greatly from the rest: it neems as if the 
variations did not in such cases originate in Arme- 
nian, but they must have sprung from some recast- 
ing of the text and its revision by Greek copies. 
There may perhaps be proofs of the difference Le- 
tween the MS. brought from Ephesus, and the 
copies afterwards used at Alexandria; but tbus 
much at least is a certain conclusion, that compar- 
ison with Greek copies of different kinds must a& 
some period have taken place. The omission of 
the last twelve verses of St. Mark's Gospel in the 


and its use was accompanied by a kind of doubt | elder Armenian copies, and their insertiun in the 
whether or not it was a critical authority which | later, may be taken as a proof of sume effective re- 


could be safely used. 


The known fact that Zohrab ! vision. 
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Bodleian, and compared with some at Rome and 
valuable aid to the criticism of the text of the New| Paris. That hedid not execute the work in a very 
Test.: it was a worthy service to rehabilitate it as | satisfactory manner would probably now be owned 
a critical witness as to the general reading of cer- | by every one; but it must be remembered that no 
tain Greek copies existing in the former half of the | one else did it at all. Wilkins gave no proper ac- 
5th century. count of the MSS. which he used, nor of the vari- 

Literature. — Moses Chorenensis, Historie Ar- | ations which be found in them: his text seems to 
mensice Libri iii., ed. Guliel. et Georg. Whiston, | be in many places a confused combination of what 
1736; Rieu (Dr. Charles), ALS. collation of the | he took from various MSS.; so that the sentences 
Armeniin text of Zohrab, and translation of the | do not properly connect themselves, even (it is said) 
varius readings made for Tregeles. $.P.T. | in grammatical construction. And yet for 130 

Pines rade a ; ears this was the the on/y Memphitic edition. 

CHALDEE VERSIONS. [Tarcums, below.] |?" 53 16-48, Saeed publish eng tae 

EGYPTIAN VERSIONS. — 1. Tue MEM-| edition of the Memphitie Gospels, in which he em- 
PHITIC VERSION. — The version thus designated ployed MSS. in the Royal Library there. ‘These 
was for a considerable time the only Egyptian trans-| were almost. entirely modern transcripts; but with 
lation known to scholars; Coptic was then regarded these limited materials he produced a far more sat- 
as a suttciently accurate and definite appellation. | jgfactory work than that of Wilkins. At the foot 
But when the fact was established that there were | of the page he gave the variations which he found 
at least two Eyyptian vers-ons, the name Coptic | jn his copies; and subjoined there was a collation 
was found to be indefinite, and even unsuitable for | of the Memphitic and Thebaic versions with Lach- 
the translation then so termed: for in the dialect | mann's Greek Test. (1842), and the first of Tisch- 
of Upper Egypt there was another; and it is from | endorf (1841). There are also such references to 
the ancient Cipios in Upper Egypt that the term | the Latin version of Wilkins, that it almost seems 
Coptic is taken. Thus Copto-Memphitic, or more | as if he supposed that all who used his edition 


The Armenian version in its general texture is a 











siniply Memphitic, is the better name ior the ver- 
sion in the dialect of Lower Egvpt. 

When Egvptian translations were made we do 
not know: we find, however, that in the middle of 
the 4th century the Ezyptian language was in 
great use amongst the Christian inhabitants of that 
country; for the rule of Pachomius for the monks is 
stated to have been drawn up in kgvptian, and to 
have heen afterwards translated into Greek. It was 
prescribed that every one of the monks (estimated 
at seven thousand) for whom this rule in Egyptian 
was drawn up, was to learn to read (whietler so 
diaposed or not), 80 a8 to be able at least to read 
the New Test. and the Psalms. ‘The whole narra- 
tion presupposes that there was in Upper Eyvpt a 
translation. 

So, tov, also in Lower Egypt in the same century. 
For Palladius found at Nitria the abbot John of 
L.ycopolis, who was well acquainted with the New 
Test., but who was ignorant of Greek; so that he 
could only converse with him through an inter- 
preter. There seems to be proof of the ecclesias- 
tical use of the Egyptian language even before this 
time. Those who know what the early Christian 
worship was, will feel how cogent is the proof that 
the Scriptures had then been translated. 

When the attention of European scholars was di- 
rected to the lanzuave and races of modern Egvpt, 
it was found that while the native Christians use 
only Arabic vernacularly, yet in their services and 
in the public reading of the Scriptures they employ 
a dialect of the Coptic. This is the version o:w 


termed Memphitic. When MSS. had been brought | 


from Egypt, Thomas Marshall, an Enylishman, 
prepared in the latter part of the 16th century an 
edition of the Gospels; the publication of which 
was prevented by his death. From some of the 
readings having been noted by him Mill was able 
to use them for insertion in his (rreek ‘Test.; they 
often differ (sometimes for the better) from the text 
published by Wilkins. Wilking was a Prussian by 
birth; in 1716 he published at Oxford the first 
Memphitic New Test., founded on MSS. in the 








would also have that of Wilkins before them. 

‘The death of Schwartze prevented the continua- 
tion of his labors. Since then Boetticher's editions, 
first of the Acts and then of the Epistles, have ap- 
peared; these are not in a form which is available 
for the use of those who are themselves unacquainted 
with gvptian: the editor gives as his reason for 
issuing a bare text, that he intended soon to publish 
a work of his own in which he would fully employ 
the authority of the ancient versions. Several years 
have since passed, and [vetticher does not seem to 
vive any further prospect of the issue of such volume 
on the ancient versions.4 

In 1848-42 a magnificent edition of the Mem- 
phitic New Test. was published by the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge, under the editorial 
care of the Rev. K. I. Lieder of Cairo. In its prep- 
aration he followed MSS. without depending on 
the text of Wilkins. There is no statement of the 
variations of the authorities, which would have 
hardly been a suitable accompaniment of an edition 
intended solely for the use of the Coptic churches, 
and in which, while the Egyptian text which is read 
aloud is printed in large characters, there is at the 
side a small column in Arabic in order that the 
readers may themselves be able to understand some- 
thing of what they read aloud. 

It is thus impossible to give a history of this 
version: we find proof that such a translation ex- 
isted in early times, we find this now (and from 
time immemorial) in church use in Egypt; when 
speaking of its internal character and its value as 
to textual criticism (after the other Egyptian ver- 
sions have been described), it will be found that 
‘there are many considerations which go far to prove 
the identity of what we now have, with that which 
must have existed at an early period. 

The Old Testament of this version was made 
from the LX X. Of this, Wilkins edited the Penta- 
teuch in 1731; the Psalter was published at Rome 
in 1744. The Rev. Dr. Tattam edited the Minor 
Prophets in 1836, Job in 1846, and the Major 
Prophets in 1852. Bardelli published Daniel in 


a * Tt may be noted here that the later writings of | esray De Noro Testamento ad Versionum Orientalivm 


Boetticher have been published under the name of 
Paul or Paul Anton de Lagarde. Among these is an 


fidem edendo, Berl. 1857, 4to. A. 
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1849. [A. Fallet, La version cophte du Pent., 
Livr. 1,2, Par. 1854. P. de Lagarde, Der Pent., 
koptisch, Leipz. 1867. — J. L. Ideler, Psalterium 
Coptice, Berol. 1837. M. G. Schwartze, Psalte- 
rium in Dial. Copt. Ling. Memphit. transl. edidit, 
Notisque crit. et yram. instrucit, Lips. 1843, 4to. 

It. Toe THEBAIc Version. — The examina- 
tion of Egyptian MSS. in the last century showed 
that besides the Memphitic there is also another 
version in a cognate Egyptian dialect. To this the 
name Sahudic was applied by some, from an Arabic 
designation for Upper Egypt and its ancient lan- 
guage. It is, however, far better to assign to this 
version a name pot derived from the languaze of the 
Arabian occupants of that land: thus Copto-The- 
baic (as styled by Giorgi), or simply Thebaic, is 
far preferable. The first who attended much to 
the subject of this version was Woide, who collected 
readings from MSS. which he communicated to 
Cramer in 1779. In 1785 Mingarelli published a 
few portions of this version of the New Test. from 
the Nanian MSS. In 1789 Giorgi edited very 
valuable Greek and Thebaic fragments of St. John's 
Gospel, which appear to belong to the ji/th century. 
Miinter, in 1787, had *published a fragment of 
Daniel in this version; and in 1789 he brought out 
portions of the Epistles to Timothy, together with 
readings which he had collected from MSS. in 
other parts of the New Test. In the following vear 
Mignarelli printed Mark xi. 29-xv. 22, from MSS. 
which had recently been obtained by Nani; but 
owing to the editor’s death the unfinished sheets 
were never, properly speaking, pudblished. A few 
copies only seem to have been circulated; they are 
the more valuable from the fact of the MSS. hav- 
ing been destroyed by the persons into whose hands 
they fell, and from their containing a portion of the 
New ‘Test. not found, it appears, in any known MS. 
Woide was now busily engaged in the collection of 
portions of the Thebuic Scriptures: he had even 
issued a Prospectus of such an edition in 1778. 
Woide'’s death took place before his edition was 
conipleted. In 1799, however, it appeared under 
the editorial care of Ford. In this work all the 
portions found by Woide himself were given, as 
well as those published by Mingarelli in his life- 
time: but not only were Minvarelli's posthumous 
sheets passed by, but also all that had been pub- 
lished by Miinter and Giorgi, as well as the tran- 
script of Miiuter from the Borgian MSS., which 
Ford might have used for his edition. This col- 
lection of fragments contains the greater part of the 
Thebaic New ‘Test. ‘They might, however, be 
greatly amplified out of what are mentioned by 
Zoega, as found in the Borgian MSS. (now in the 
Propaganda), in his catalogue published in 1810 
after hisdeath. It could hardly have been thought 
that this definite account of existing Thebasic frag- 
ments would have remained more than half a cen- 
tury without some [egyptian scholar having rescued 
the inedited portions of this version from their ob- 
scurity; and surely this would not have been the 
case if Biblical critics had been found who possess 
Ecyptian learning. 

In the Memphitic Gospels of Schwartze there is 
not only, as has been already mentioned, a collation 
suljjvined of the Thebaic text. but also the criticisms 
of that learned editor on both Ford and Woide, 
neither of whom, in his judyment, possessed suth- 
cient editorial competency. In this opinion he was 
perhaps correct; but still let it be observed, that if 
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it had not been for the labors of Woide (of which 
Ford was simply the continuer), there is no reason 
to suppose but that the Thebaic New Test. would 
remain unprinted still. Had this been the case the 
loss to textual criticism would have been great. 

IY. A Tuirp Eeyprian VERsI0n. — Sone 
Egyptian fragments were noticed by both Minter 
and Giorgi amongst the Borgian MSS., which in 
dialect ditter both from the Memphitic and Thehaie. 
These fragments, of a third Egyptian translation, 
were edited by both these scholars independently in 
the same year (1789). In what part of Egypt this 
third dialect was used, and what should be its 
distinctive name, has been a good deal discussed. 
Arabian writers mention a third Egyptian dialect 
under the name of Beashmuric, and this has by 
some been assumed as the appellation for this ver- 
sion. Giorgi supposed that this was the dialect of 
the Ammonian Oasis; in this Miinter agreed with 
him; and thus they called the version the Ammo- 
nian. There is in fact no certainty on the subject: 
but as the affinities of the dialect are closely allied 
to the Thebaic, and as it has been shown that 
Bashmur is the district of Lower Fgypt to the east 
of the Delta, it seems by no means likely that it 
can belong to a region so far from the Thebaid. 
Indeed it has been reasonably doubted whether the 
slight differences (mostly those of orthography) en- 
title this to be considered to be a really different 
dialect from the Thebaic itself. 

After the first portions of this version, others 
were transcribed independently by Zoega and fn- 
gelbreth, and their transcripts appeared respectively 
in 1810 and 1811. The latter of these scholar 
accompanied his edition with critical remarks, and 
the text of the other Egvptian versions on the same 
page for purposes of coniparison. 

The Character and Critical Use of the Fayptian 
Versions. — It appears that the Thebsie version 
may reasonably claim a higher antiquity than the 
Memphitic. The two translations are independent 
of each other, and both spring from Greek copies. 
The Thebaic has been considered to be the older of 
the two, partly from it having been thought that 3 
book in the Thebaic dialect quotes this version, and 
from what was judged to be the antiquity of the 
book so referred to. There are other grounds Jess 
precarious. If the Memphitic version exhibits a 
general agreement with the text current at Alex- 
andria in the third century, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that it either belongs to that age, or at 
least to one not very remote. Now while this is 
the case it ia also to be noticed that the Thelaic 
seems to have heen framed from a text in which 
there was a much groater admixture, and that not 
arising from the later revisious which moulded it 
into the transition text of the fourth century (con- 
mencing probably at Antioch), but exactly in the 
opposite direction: so that the contents of the two 
versions would seem to show that the antiquity of 
the Thebaic is most to be regarded, but that the 
Memphitic is often preferable as to the goodness of 
its readings, as well as in respect to dislect. 

{t is probable that the more Hellenized region of 
Lower Egypt would not require a vernacular ver- 
sion at so early a period as would the more ther- 
oughly Egyptian region of the Thebaid. ‘There 
are sume marks of want of polish in the Thelsic: 
the Greek words which are introduced are changed 
into a barbarous form; the habitual introduction of 
an aspirete shows either an ignorance of the true 
Greek sounds, or else it seems like a want of polish 
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in the dialect iteelf. That such a mode of express- 
ing Greek words in Egyptian is not needed, we can 
see from its non-existence in the Memplitic. 

The probable conclusions seem to be these: that 
the Thebaic version was made in the early part of 
the third century, for the use of the common people 
aniong the Christiaus in Upper Evypt; that it was 
formed from MSS. such as were then current in 
the rezions of Eyypt which were distant from Alex- 
andria; that afterwards the Memphitic version was 
executed in what was the more polished dialect, 
from: the Greek copies of Alexandria; and that thus 
in process of time the Memphitic remained alone in 
ecclesiastical use. Possibly the disuse of the The- 
haic in the Egyptian churches did not take place 
until Arabic was fast becoming the vernacular 
tongue of that land. It will be well for those whose 
studies enable them personally to enter on the do- 
main of Eyyptian literature, to communicate to 
Liblical scholars the results of new researches. 

The value of these versions in textual criticism, 
even though they are known only through defective 
channels, is very high. In some respects they af- 
ford the same kind of evidence relative to the text 
current in Eyypt in the early centuries, as do the 
Old Latin and the version of Jerume for that in 
use in the West. [VULGATE. ] 

A few remarks only need be made respecting the 
third Kygyptian version. ‘Che fragments of this fol- 
low the Thebaic so closely as to have no independ- 
ent character. ‘This version does however possess 
critical value, as furnishing evidence in a sinall 
portion not known in the Thebaic. The existence 
of the third version is a further argument as to the 
early existence and use of the Thebaic, for this 
seems to be formed from it by moulding it into the 
colloquial dialect of some locality. , 

Literature. — Schwartze. Quatuor Evangelia in 
Dislecto Lingua Coptice Memphitica, 1846-47; 
Woide, Nort Testamenti Fragments Sahidica 
(i. e. Thebaica) [Appendix ad Cod. Alex.], 1799; 
Mingarelli, Agypltorum Codicun Reliquiw, 1785, 
&e.; Miinter, Commentatio dé tulole Versivnis N. 
T. Sahidice, 1789; Giorgi, Fragmentum £v. S. 
Jeoan. Greco- Copto- Thebaicum, 1789; Zoega, Cat 
alogus Codicum Coplticorum Manuscriptorum qui 
tn Museo Boryinno Veliiris adservantur, 1810; 
Engelbreth, Fragmenta Basmurico- Coptica Veteris 
ef Novi Testamenti, 1811. Bi be T. 


GOTHIC VERSION. —In the year 318 the 
Gothic bishop and translator of Scripture, Ulphilas, 
was born. He succeeded Theophilus as bishop of 
the Goths in 348, when he subscribed a confession 
rejecting the orthodox creed of Nica ; through 
him it is said that the Goths in general adopted 
Arianisin; it may be, however, more correct to 
consider that Arianism (or Semi-Arianism) had al- 
ready spread amongst the Goths inhabiting within 
the Roman Empire, as well as amongst the Greeks 
and Latins. Theophilus, the predecessor of Ulphi- 
las, had been present at the council of Nica, and 
had subscribed the Homoousian confession. The 
great work of Ulphilas was his version of the Scrip- 
tures, a translation in which few traces, if any (ex- 
cept in Phil. ii. 6), can be found of his peculiar and 
erroneous dogmas. [n 388 Ulphilas visited Con- 
stantivople to defend his heterodox creed, and while 
there he died. 

In the 5th century the astern Goths occupied 
and governed Italy, while the Western Goths tovk 
possession of Spain, where they ruled till the be- 
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ginning of the 8th century. Amongst the Goths 
in both these countries can the use of this version 
be traced. It must in fact have at one time been 
the vernacular translation of a large portion of 
Europe. 

In the latter part of the 16th century the exist- 
ence of a MS. of this version was known, through 
Morillon having mentioned that he had observed 
one in the library of the monastery of Werden on 
the Rulir in Westphalia. He transcribed the Lord's 
Prayer and some other parts, which were after- 
wards published, as were other verses copied soon 
after by Arnold Mercator. 

In 1648, almost at the conclusion of the Thirty 
Years’ War, the Swedes took that part of Prague 
on the left of the Moldau (Kleine Seite), aud 
amongst the spoils was sent to Stockholm a copy of 
the Gothic Gospels, known as the Codex Aryenteus. 
This MS. is generally supposed to be the same that 
Morillon had seen at Werden; but whether the 
same or not, it had been long at Prague when fonnd 
there by the Swedes, for Strenius, who died in 1601, 
mentions it as being there. The Codex Argenteus 
was taken by the Swedes to Stockholm; but on the 
abdication of Queen Christina of Sweden, a few 
years later, it disappeared. In 1655 it was in the 
possession of Isaac Vossius in Holland, who had 
been the queen's librarian; to him therefore it is 
probable that it had been given, and not to the 
queen herself, by the general who brought it from 
Prague. In 1662 it was repurchased for Sweden 
by Count Magnus Gabriel de la Gardie, who caused 
it to be splendidly bound, and placed it in the 
library of the University of Upsal, where it now 
felnains. 

While the book was in the hands of Vossius a 
transcript was made of its text, from which Junius, 
his uncle, edited the first edition of the Gothic 
Gospels at Dortin 1665: the Anglo-Saxon Grospels, 
edited by Marshall, accompanied the Gothic text. 
The labors of other editors succeeded: Stiern- 
hielm, 1671; Benzel and Lye, 1750; and others 
comparatively recent. The MS. is written on vel- 
lum that was once purple, in silver letters, except 
those at the beginning of sections, which are golden. 
The Gospels have many dacune: it is calculated 
that when entire it consisted of 320 folios; there 
are now but 188. ‘The uniformity of the writing is 
wonderful: so that it has been thought whether 
ench letter was not formed by a hot iron impress- 
ing the gold or silver, used just as bookbinders put 
on the lettering to the back of a buok. It is pretty 
certain that this beautiful and elaborate MS. must 
have been written in the 6th century, probably in 
Upper Italy when under the Gothic sovereignty. 
Some in the last century supposed that the language 
of this document is not Gothic, but Frankish — an 
opinion which was set at rest by the discovery in 
Italy of Ostro-Gothie writings, about which there 
could be no question raised. Some Visi-Gothic 
monuments in Spain were evidence on the same 
side. 

Knittel, in 1762, edited from a Wolfenbiittel 
palimpsest some portions of the lupistle to the Ro- 
mans in Gothic, in which the Latin stood by the 
side of the version of Ulphilas. This discovery 
first made known the existence of any part of a 
version of the Epistles. The portions brought to 
light were soon afterwards used by Ihre in the col- 


‘lection of remarks on Ulphilas edited in 1773 by 


Biisching. 
But as it was certain that in obscure places the 
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Codex Argenteus had been not very correctly read, 
Ibre labored to copy it with exactitude, and to form 
a Latin version: what he had thus prepared was 
edited by Zahn in 1805. 

New light dawned on Ulphilas and his version in 
1817. While the late Cardinal Mai was engayed 
in the examination of palimpsests in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, of which he was at that time a 
librarian, he noticed traces of some Gothic writing 
under that of one of the codices. This was found 
to be part of the books of Ezra and Nehemiah. In 
making further examination, four other palin psests 
were found which contained portions of the Gothic 
Version. Mai deciphered these MSS. in conjune- 
tion with Count Carlo Ottavio Castiglione, and their 
labors resulted in the recovery, besides a few por- 
tions of the Old Test., of almost the whole of the 
thirteen Epistles of St. Paul and some parts of the 
Gospels. 

‘The edition of Gabelentz and Loebe (1836-46) 
contains all that has been discovered of the Gothic 
Version, with a Latin translation, notes, and a 
Gothic Dictionary and Grammar. These editors 
were at the pains to reéxamine, at Upsal and Milan, 
the MSS. themselves. They have thus, it appears, 
succeeded in avviding the repetition of errors made 
by their predecessors. ‘The Milan palimpsests were 
chemically restured when the mode of doing this 
was not as well known as it is at present; the 
whole texture of the vellum seems stained and 
spoiled, and thus it is not an easy task to read the 
ancient writing correctly. ‘Those who have them- 
selves looked at the Wolfenbiittel palinipsest from 
which Knittel edited the portions of Romans, and 
who have also examined the Gothic palimpsests at 
Milan, will probably agree that it is less difficult to 
read the unrestored MS. at Wolfenbiittel than the 
restored MSS. at Milan.¢ This must be borne in 
mind if we would appreciate the labors of Gahke- 
lentz and Loebe. 

Jn 1854 Uppstrim published an excellent edition 
of the text of the Codex Argenteus, with a beauti- 
ful fac-simile. Ten leaves of the MS. were then 
missing, and Uppstrom tells a rather ungratifying 
story that they had been stolen by some English 
traveller. It is a satisfaction, however, that a few 
years afterwards the real thief on his death-bed_re- 
atored the missing leaves; and, though stolen, it 
was not by any one out of Sweden. Uppstrom ed- 
ited them as a supplement in 1857. 

In 1855-56 Massmann issued an excellent small 
edition of all the Gothic portions of the Scriptures 
known to be extant. He accompanies the Gothic 
text with the Greek and the Latin, and there are a 
Grammar and Vocabulary subjoined. ‘This edition 
is said to be more correct than that of Gabelentz 
and Loebe. Another edition of Ulphilas [“ Text, 
Gram., u. Wirterbuch "?}] by F. L. Stamm appeared 
at Paderborn in 1858 [4¢ Ausg., von M. Heyne, 
1869}. 

As an ancient monument of the Gothic language 
the version of Ulphilas possesses great interest; as 
a version the nse of which was once extended 
widely through Europe, it is a monument of the 
Christianization of the Goths; and as a version 
known to have been made in the 4th century, and 
transmitted to us in ancient MSS., it haa its value 
in textual criticism, being thus a witness to read- 
ings which were current in that age. In certain 





a Such is the writer's judgment from his own ex- 
amination of the palimpsest at Wolfenbiittel, and of 
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passages it has been thought that there is some 
proof of the influence of the Latin; and this has 
been regarded as confirmed by the order of the Gos- 
pels in the Codea Argenteus, being that of some of 
the Old Latin MSS., Matthew, John, Luke, Mark. 
But if the peculiarities pointed out were borrowed 
in the Gothic from the Latin, they must Le consid- 
ered rather as exceptional puints, and not such as 
affect the general texture of the version, for its 
Greek origin is not to be mistaken. This is cer- 
tain from the manner in which the Greek construc- 
tions and the forms of compound words are imitated. 
‘The very mistakes of rendering are proofs of (reek 
and not Latin origin. The marks of conformity to 
the Latin may have heen introduced into the ver- 
sion in the case of MSS. copied in Italy during the 
rule in that land of the Gothic sovereigus. The 
Wolfenbiittel paliinpsest bas Latin by the side of 
the Gothic. 

The Greek from which the version was made 
must in many respects have been what has been 
termed the transition text of the 4th century; 
another witness to which is the revised form of 
the Old Latin, such as is found in the Coder 
Brixianus (this revision being in fact the /tula). 
[VULGATE. ] 

In all cases in which the readings of the Gothic 
confirm those of the most ancient authorities, the 
united testimony must be allowed to possess espe 
cial weight. 

Literature.— Waitz, Ueber das Leben und die 
Lehre des Ulplila, 1840; Gabelentz and Leete, 
Clfilas (Prolegomena), 1836-43; Uppstrom, 
dex Argenteus, 1854 (Decem Codicis Arceute 
rediriva folia, 1857); Massmann, U7/filas, 1857. 
[W. Bessell, Ueber das Leben des Uljilna, ae. 
Gott. 1860; W. Krofft, art. “ Ulfila’? in Herzog’s 
Real-Encyktl. xvi. 616-624 (1862), comp. his Die 
Anfange d. christl. Kirche bei d. germ. Voikers, 
Bd. i. Abth. i. (1854); E. Bernhardt, Ari. Un 
ferss. tiber die goth. Bibelibersctzung. 2 Hefte, 
Meiningen, Elberf., 1864-69. — A.] 8. P. T. 


GREEK VERSIONS OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. — 1. Sreprvacint. — In addition to the 
special article on this version [SEPTUAGLNT] a few 
points may be noted here. 


I. Name. — In all discussions relative to the 
name of Septuagint, so universally appropriated to 
the Greek version of Alexandria, the scholion dis- 
covered by Osann and published by Kitsch! ought 
to be considered. The origin of this Latin scholiva 
is curious. The substance of it is stated to have 
been extracted from Callimachus and Eratusthenes, 
the Alexandrian librarians, by Tzetzes, and from 
his Greek note an Italian of the 15th century has 
formed the Latin scholion in question. The writer 
has been speaking of the collecting of ancient Greek 
poems carried on at Alexandria under Ptokmy 
Philadelphus, and then he thus continues: « Nam 
rex ille philosophis affertissinus (corr. ‘differtisa- 
mus,’ Ritschl, + attectissimus,’ Thiersch) et cateris 


omnibus auctoribus claris, disquisitis impensa regiz - 


munificentiz: ubique terrarum quantum valuit vo- 
luminibus opera Demetrii Phalerei phzxa senum 
duas bibliotheeas fecit, alteram extra regiam alteram 
autem in regia.””. The scholiun then gues on to 
speak of books in many languages: ‘que summs 


— — 





those at Milan; but of courve he pever eaw the latter 
prior tu their restoration. 
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diliyentia rex ille in suam linguam fecit ab optimis , Tregelles many years azo that the headings of cer- 
interpretibus converti.”’ Bernhardy reads instead | tain psalms in the LXX. coincide with the litur- 
of “phzxa senum,” “et Ixx senum,” and this| sical directions in the Jewish °Praver-book : the 
correction is agreed to by Thiersch, as it well may] results were at a later period communicated m 
be: some correction is manifestly needed, and t/is; Kitto’s Journal of Sacred Literature, April, 1852, 
appears to be right. This gives us serenty ekders| pp. 207-209. The results may be brietly stated: 
assuciated in the formation of the library. The tes-| The 23d Psalin, LAX. (24th, Hebrew), is headed 
timony comes to us from Alexandrian authority; in the LXAX., ris ysas caBBarou; so too in He- 
and this, if true (or even if believed to be true),, brew, in De Sola’s Prayers of the Sephardin, 


would counect the Septuagint with the library; a ws OWA: Ps. xlvii., LXX. (Heb. xlviii.) 
desiznation which might most easily be applied to ork haa See Aa . ny 
Seurépa caBBarouv, IW on: Ps. xciii., LXX. 


a version of the Scriptures there deposited; and, 
let the translation be once known by such a name, : cans 

a ;. ) e 
then nothing would be more probable than that the (Heb. xclv.), rerpdbs caBBarou, y 270) 2: 
designation should be applied to the translutors. | Ps. xcii., LNX. (teb. xciii.), eis Thy nuépay Tov 
This may be regarded as the first step in the forma- xpocaBBdrou, Speyer) py. There appear to be 
tion of the fables. Let the Seplurgint be first’ 19 Greek copies extant which contain similar head- 
known as applying to the associates in the collec- | in. for Psaling Ixxxi. and Ixxx. (Heb. Ixxxti. and 


tion of the library, then to the library itself, and Axxxi.), which the Jewish Prayer-hook appropriates 
then to that particular book in the library which 'to the ¢hind and fisth days; but that such once 
to so miny had a far greater value than all its existed in the case of the latter psalm seems to be 
shown from the Latin /saltercum Vetus having the 








other contents. Whether more than the Pets 
* teuch was thus truslated and then deposited in! ; ‘ 
the Royal Library is a separate sienna prefixed quints sabbats, wrt es Prof. 
Il. The Connection of the Pentateuch in the: Delitzsch. in his Commentary on the Psalms, has 
LXX. with the Simaritan Tert.— It was long ago| recently pointed out that the notation of these 
remarked that in the Pentateuch the Samaritan psalms in the LXX. is in accordance with certain 
copy and the LXX. avree in readings which ditter, passages in the Talmud. 
from the Hebrew text of the Jews. This has been It is worthy of inquiry whether variations in 
pointed out as occurring in perhaps two thousand | other passages of the LXX. from the Hebrew text 
places. The conclusion to which some thus came , cannot at times be connected with liturzical use, 
was that the LX.X. must have been translated from and whether they do not originate in part from 
a Samaritan copy. rubrical directions. It seems to be at least plain 
Lut, on many grounds, it would be dithcult to. that the psalms were translated from a copy pre- 
admit this, even if it were found impossible to ex-, pared for synagogue worship. 
plain the coincidences. For (i.) it must be taken 2. AQuiILa. — It is a remarkable fact that in 
into account that if the discrepancies of the Sa-' the second century there were three versions ex- 
maritan and Jewish copies be estimated numer- | ecuted of the Old Testament Scriptures into Greek, 
ically, the LXX. will be found to agree far more, The first of these was made by Aquila, a native of 
Srequently with the latter than the former. (ii.)' Sinope in Pontus, who had become a proselyte to 
In the cases of considerable and marked passaves, Judaism. The Jerusalem Talmud (see Bartolocei, 
occurring in the Samaritan which are not in the. Bibliotheen Rubdb. iv. 281) describes him as a dis- 
Jewish, the LXX. does not contain them. (iii-) Inj ciple of Rabbi Akiba: and this would place him in 
the passages in which slight variations are found, some part of the reign of the Emperor Hadrian 
both in the Samaritan and LXX., from the Jewish (a. p. 117-158). ft is supposed that the object 
text, they often differ amongst themselves, and the | of his version was to aid the Jews in their contro- 
amplification of the LXX. is less than that of the versies with the Christians: and that as the latter 
Samaritan. (iv.) Some of the small amplifications were in the habit of emploving the LXX., they 
in which the Samaritan seems to accord with the; wished to have a version of their own on which 
LXX. are in such incorrect and non-idiomatic He- they could rely. It is very probable that the Jews 
brew that it is sugvested that these must be frans-| in many Greek-speaking countries were not sutti- 
lations, and, if so, probably from the LAX. (v.) The; ciently acquainted with Hebrew to refer for thein- 
amplifications of the LAX. and Samaritan often re-| selves to the original, and thus they wished to have 
semble each other greatly in character, as if similar, such a Greek transition as they mizht use with 
false criticism had been applied to the text in each, confidence in their discussions. Such controversies 
case. But as, in spite of all similarities such as| were (it must be remembered) a new thing. Prior 
these, the Pentateuch of the LXX. is more Jewish | to the preaching of the zospel, there were none be- 
than Samaritan, we need not adopt the notion of | sides the Jews who used the Jewish Scriptures as a 
translation from a Samaritan Codex, which would | means of learning God's revealed truth, except those 
involve the subject in greater difticulties, and leave | who either partially or wholly became proselytes to 
more pointa to be explained. (On some of the sup-{ Judaism. But now the Jews saw to their grief, 
posed agreements of the LXX. with the Samaritan,! that their Scriptures were made the instruments 
see Bishop Fitzgerald in Kitto’s Journal of Sacred | for teaching the principles of a religion which they 
Literature, Oct. 1848, pp. 324-332.) revarded as nothing less than au apostasy from 
Il. The Liturgical Origin of Portiona of the| Moses. 
LXX. — This is a subject for inquiry which has| This, then, is a probable account of the origin 
received but little attention, not so much, probably, | of this version. Extreme literalitv and an occasional 
as its importance deserves. It was noticed by | polemical bias appear to be its chief characteristics. 














a See Thiersch, De Pentateuchi versione Alexan-| this on the authority of Irenwua, Instead of tbat of 
drina, pp. 8,9. Erlangen, 1841. the Jerusalem Talmud, a contusion which needs to be 
6 Eichhorn and those who have followed him state | explicitly, and not merely tacitly corrected. 
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The idiom of the Greek language is very often 
violated in order to produce what was intended 
should be a very Mteral version: and thus, not only 
sense but grammar even was disregarded: a sufti- 
cient instance of this is found in his rendering the 


Hebrew particle PWS by ody, as in Gen. i. 1, oby 


toy ovpaydy Kal avy thy yiv, “quod Greca et 
Latina lingua omning non recipit,"’ as Jerome says. 
Another instance is furnished by Gen. v. 5, xa) 
E(noev "Adau tpidxovra eros wal évvaxdoia Eros. 

It is sutticiently attested that this version was 
forined for controversial purposes: a proof of which 
may be found in the rendering of particular pas- 


sages, such as Is. vii. 14, where my, in the 


LXX. wapOévos, is by Aquila translated veans; 
such renderings might be regarded perhaps rather 
as modes of avoiding an argument than as direct 
falsitication. There certainly was room for a version 
which should express the Hebrew more accurately 
than was done by the LX X.; but if this had been 
thoroughly carried out it would have been found 
that in many important points of doctrine — such, 
for instance, as in the divinity of the Messiah and 
the rejection of [srael, the true rendering of the 
Hebrew text would have been in far closer con- 
formity with the teaching of the New Testament 
than was the LXX. itself. It is probable, therefore, 
that. one polemical object was to make the citations 
in the New Testament from the Old appear to be 
inconclusive, by producing other renderings (often 
probably more literal/y exact) ditfering from the 
LXX., or even contradicting it. ‘Thus Christianity 
might seem to the Jewish mind to rest on a false 
basis. But in many cases a really critical examiner 
would have found that in points of important doc- 
trine the New Testament definitely rejects the read- 
ing of the LXX. (when utterly unsuited to the 
matter in hand), and adopts the reading of the 
Hebrew. 

It is mentioned that Aquila put forth a second 
edition (2. é. revision) of his version, in which the 
Hebrew was yet more servilely followed, but it is 
not known if this extended to the whole, or only to 
three books, namely, Jeremiab, Ezekiel, and Daniel, 
of which there are fragments. 

Aquila often appears to have so closely sought 
to follow the etvmology of the Hebrew words, that 
not only does his version produce no definite idea, 
but it dves not even sugyest any meaniny at all. 
If we possessed it perfect it would have Leen of 
great value as to the criticism of the Hebrew text, 
thouvh often it would be of uo service as to its real 
understanding. 

‘That this version was employed for centuries by 
the Jews themselves is proved indirectly by the 
146th Novella of Justinian: Ady of 81a THs 'EA- 
Anvibos avayiwwoKnovtes TH Tav éBSounKovra 
xphoovra: wapaddce: . . . wAhy GAA’ ws by uh 
Tas Aowas avrois awoxAclew vouicbeinuey épun- 
veias, Gde:ay Sidouer xal 7H 'AxvAou Kexpyc@at, 
way ef GAAdpUAOS éxeivos Kal ov petplay éx} 
tivav A€kewy Exn wpds robs EBSouhnovra Thy 
Siapwvlay. 

4% THnropotion. — The second version, of which 
we have information as executed in the second cen- 
tury, is that of Theodotion. He is stated to have 
been an Ephesian, and he seems to be most gen- 
erally described as an [bionite: if this is correct, 
his work was probally intended for those semi- 
Christians who may have desired to use a version 
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of their own instead of employing the LXX. with 
the Christians, or that of Aquila with the Jews. 

But it may be doubted if the name of translation 
can be rightly applied to the work of Theodotion: 
it is rather a revision of the LX X. with the Hebrew 
text, so as to bring some of the copies then in use 
into more conformity with the original. This he 
was able to do (with the aid probably of some in- 
structors) so ag to eliminate portions which had 
been introduced into the LXX., without really being 
an integral part of the version; and also so as to 
briug much into accordance with the Hebrew in 
other respects. But his own knowledge of Hebrew 
was evidently very limited; and thus words and 
parts of sentences were left untranslated; the He- 
brew heing merely written with Greek letters. 

Theodution as well as Aquila was quoted by 
Ireneus; and against both there is the common 
charge laid of corrupting texts which relate to the 
Messiah: some polemical intention in such passayes 
can hardly be doubted. The statement of Epi- 
phanius that he made his translation in the reign of 
Commodus accords well with its having been quoted 
by Irenseus; but it cannot be correct if it is one 
of the translations referred to by Justin Martyr as 
viving interpretations contrary to the Christian 
doctrine of the New Test. 

There can be no doubt that this version was 
much used by Christians: probably many chances 
in the text of the LXX. were adopted from Theo- 
dotion: this may have begun before the Biblical 
labors of Origen brought the various versions into 
one conspectus. ‘The translation of the look of 
Daniel by Theodotion was substituted for that of the 
LXX. in ecclesiastical use as early at least as part 
of the third century. Hence Daniel, as rendered 
or revised by Theodotion, has so long taken the 
place of the true LXX., that their version of this 
book was supposed not to be extant; and it has 
only been found in one MS. In most editions of 
the LXX. Theodotion's version of Daniel is still 
substituted for that which really belongs to that 
translation. 

4. Syoimacnus is stated by Eusebius and 
Jerome to have been an Ebionite: so too in the 
Syrian accounta given by Assemani; Epiphanius, 
however, and others style him a Samaritan. here 
may have been Ebionites from: amongst the Samari- 
tans, who constituted a kind of separate sect; and 
these may have desired a version of their own: or 
it may be that as a Samaritan he made this version 
for some of that people who employed Greek, and 
who had learned to receive nore than the Penta- 
teuch. But perhaps to such motives was added (if 
indeed this were not the only canse of the version) 
a desire for a Greek translation not so unintelligitly 
bald as that of Aquila, and not displaying such a 
want of Hebrew learning as that of Theodotion. It 
is probable that if this translation of Symmachus 
had appeared prior to the time of Irenseus, it would 
have been mentioned by him; and this agrees with 
what Epiphanius says, namely, that he lived under 
the Emperor Severus. 

The translation which he produced was protably 
better than the others as to sense and general 
phraseology. When Jerome speaks of a second 
edition he may probably mean some revision, more 
or less complete, which he execnted after his trans- 
lation was first made: it could hardly be a retrans- 
lation, or anything at all tantamount thereto. 

5. Tur Fiera, SIxtu, AND SEVENTH VEB- 
stuns. — Besides the translations of Aquila, Sym- 
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machus, and Theodotion, the great critical work of | tateuch, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Ruth, 
Origen comprised ag to portions of the Old ‘lest.| Lamentations, and Daniel. All of these books, ex- 
three other versions, placed for comparison with| cept the Pentateuch, were published by Villoison 
the ILXX.; which, from their being anonymous, | at Strasbourg in 1784; the Pentateuch was edited 
are only known as the fifth, sixth, and seventh;| by Ammon at Erlangen in 1790-91. The version 
designations taken from the places which they re-| itself is thought to be four or five hundred years 
spectively occupied in Origen’s columnar arrange-| older than the one MS. in which it has been trans- 
ment. Ancient writers seem not to have been uni-| mitted; this, however, is so thoroughly a matter 
form in the notation which they applied to these} of opinion, that there seems no absolute reason for 
versions; and thus what is cited from one by its| determining that this one MS. may not be the 
number of reference is quoted by others under aj original as well as the only one in existence. It is . 
different numeral. written in one very narrow column on each page; 

These three partial translations were discovered | the leaves follow each other in the Hebrew order, 
by Origen in the course of his travels in connection | so that the book begins at what we should call the 
with his great work of Biblical criticism. Euse-)end. An examination of the MS. suggested the 
bius says that two of these versions (but without | opinion that it may have been written on the 
designating precisely which) were found, the one| broad inner margin of a Hebrew MS.: and that 
at Jericho, and the other at Nicopolis on the Gulf | for some reason the Hebrew portion had been cut 
of Actium. Epiphanius says, that what he terms | away, leaving thus a Greek MS. probably unique 
the fifth, was found at Jericho, and the sixth at/ as to its form and arrangement. As to the trans- 
Nicopolis while Jerome speaks of the fifth as hav-| lation itself, it ia on any supposition too recent to 
ing been found at the latter place. be of consequence in criticism. It may be said 

The contents of the fifth version appear to have | briefly that the translation was made from the He- 
been the Pentateuch, Psalms, Canticles, and the| brew, although the present puncttiation and accent- 
minor prophets: it seems also to be referred to in| uation is often not followed, and the translator was 
the Syrv-Hexaplar text of the Second Book of Kings:| no doubt acquainted with some other Greek ver- 
it may be doubted if in all these books it was com-j| sions. The language of the translation is a most 
plete, or at least if so much were adopted by | strange mixture of astonishing and cacophonous 
Origen. ‘The existing fragments prove that the| barbarism with attempts at Attic elegance and_re- 
translator used the Hebrew original; but it is also| finement. The Doric, which is employed to an- 
certain that he was aided by the work of former | swer to the Chaldean portions of Daniel, seems to 
translators. be an indication of remarkable affectation. 

The sixth version seems to have been just the} THE GREEK OF St. MatrHew’s GosreL. — 
same in its contents ag the fifth (except 2 Kings):| Any account of the Greek versions of Holy Scrip- 
and thus the two may have been confused: this; ture would be incomplete without some allusion 
translator also seems to have had the other versions! to the fact, that if early testimonies and ancient 
before him. Jerome calls the authors of the fifth) opinion unitedly are to have some weight when 
and sixth “Judaicos translatores*’; but the trans-| wholly uncontradicted, then it must be admitted 
lator of this must have been a Christian when he} that the original language of the Gospel of St. 
executed his work, or else the hand of a Chris-| Matthew was Hebrew, and that the text which has 
tian reviser must have meddled with it befure it| been transmitted to us is really a Greek trans- 
was ewployed by Origen; which seems frum the} lation. 
small interval of time to be hardly probable.| It may be briefly stated that every early writer 
For in Hab. iii. 15 the translation runs, é&HAGes | who mentions that St. Matthew wrote a Gospel «uf 
Tov cca Toy Aady cov Bid “Incov rod xpiorod| all says that he wrote in Hebrew (that is, in the 
gov. Syro-Chaldaic), and in Palestine in the first century ; 

Of the seventh version very few fragments re-| so that if it be assumed that he did not write in 
main. It seems to have contaihed the Psalms and | Hebrew but in Greek, then it may well be asked, 
minor propheta; and the translator was probably a| what ground is there to believe that he wrote any 
Jew. narrative of our Lord's life on earth ? 

From the references given by Origen, or by those; Every early writer that has come down to us 
who copied from his columnar arrangement and its | uses the Greek of St. Matthew, and this with the 
results (or who added to such extracts), it has | definite recognition that it is a translation; bence 
Leen thought that other Greek versions were! we may be sure that the Greek copy belongs to the 
spoken of. Of these 6 ‘ESpaios probably refers to} Apostolic age, having been thus authoritatively 
the Hebrew text or to something drawn from it:| used from and up to that time. Thus the ques- 
é Ldpos to the Old Syriac version: 71d Yauaperri-| tion is not the authority of the Greek translation, 
xéyv probably a reference to the Samaritan text,| which comes from the time when the churches en- 
or some Samaritan gloss: § 'EAAnvinds, 6 “AA-| joyed Apostolic guidance, but whether there was a 
Aos, 6 dverl-ypagpos some unspecified version or | Hebrew original from which it had been translated. 
versions. The witnesses to the Hebrew original were men 

The existing fragments of these varied versions | sufficiently competent to attest so simple a fact, es- 
are inostly to be found in the editions of the relics} pecially seeing that they are relied on in what is far 
of Origen‘s Hexapla, by Montfaucon and by Bahrdt,| more important, —that St. Matthew wrote a Gos- 
[and later, by F. Field, Oxford, 1867-70. See also: pel at all. Papias, in the beginning of the second 
below, Syriac Versions, I. (B.), on the editions; century, repeats apparently the words of John the 
of the Syriac from the Hexaplar Greck text. — A.]| Presbyter, an immediate disciple of our Lord, that 

(For an account of the use made of these ver-| ** Matthew wrote the oracles in the Hebrew dia- 
sions by Origen, and its results, see SkpruaGint.)| lect.”". Ireneeus, in the latter part of the same cen- 

‘6. THe VENETO-GREEK VEKsION. — A MS. of| tury, is equally explicit; in connection with the 
the fourteenth century, in the library of St. Mark} Indian mission of Panteenus in the same age, we 
at Venice, contains a peculiar version of the Pen-! learn that he found the Gospel of Matthew in the 
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very Hebrew letters. In the next century Origen, 
the laborious investigator and diligent inquirer, 
says, that the received account was that St. Mat- 
thew had written the first Gospel, and that it was 
in Hebrew. So too in the next century, Epipha- 
nius and Jerome, both of whom, like Origen, were 
acquainted with Hebrew. Jerome also mentions 
the very copies of this Hebrew original which were 
extant in his time, and which he transcribed. He 
shows indeed that the copies then circulated amongst 
the Nazarenes had been variously interpolated: but 
this would not affect the antecedent fact. So too 
Epiphanius shows that the document had been va- 
riously depraved: but this does not set aside what 
it originally was. 

To follow the unanimous agreement of later writ- 
ers is needless; but what can be said on the other 
side? What evidence is adduced that St. Matthew 
wrote in Greek? None whatever: but simply some 
@ priori notions that he ought to have doue so are 
advanced: then it is truly stated that the Greek 
Gospel does not read as though it had about it the 
constraint of a translation; and then it is said that 
perhaps the witnesses for the Hebrew original were 
mistaken.4 “ But (says Principal Campbell) is the 
positive testimony of witnesses, delivered as of a 
well-known fact, to be overturned by a mere suppo- 
sition, a perhaps? for that the case is really as 
they suppose no shadow of evidence is pretended " 
( Works, ii. 171). 

For another theory, that St. Matthew wrote 
both in Hebrew and also in Greek, there is no evi- 
dence: the notion is even contradicted by the 
avowed ignorance of the early Christian writers as 
to whose hand formed the Greek version which 
they accepted ag authoritative. To them there was 
nothing self-contradictory (as some have said) in 
the notion of an authoritative translation. 
can be shown that the public use of the four Gos- 
pels in Greek was universal in the churches from 
the Apostolic age, it proves to us that Apostolic 
sanction must have been the ground of this usage; 
this surely is sufficient to authorize the Greek Gos- 
pel that we have. 

I-rasmus seems to have been the first to suggest 
that the Greek is the orizinal of the Apostie: at 
least no writer earlier than Erasmus has been 
brought forward as holding the opinion: in this 
many have followed him on what may be called 
very subjective grounds. Erasmus also advanced 
the opinion that Irenwus Against Heresies was 
written by him in Latin. Tor this he had just as 





@ The manner in which the testimony of competent 
witnesses hag been not only called in question, but 
st aside. is such as would cast doubt on any histor- 
ical fact competently attested ; and the terms applied 
to the witnesses themselves are ruch as seem to show 
that argument being vain, it is needful to have re- 
course to something else; not mere assertion as op- 
posed to the definite evidence, but a mode of speaking 
of the witnesses themselves and of misrepresenting 
their words, which would pot be ventured on in com- 
mon matters. Thus a writer who is well and juatly 
esteemed on other subjects, the Rev. Dr. Wm. Alex- 
ander, sets aside the evidence and the statements of 
Jerome in this manner: “The one who says he had 
seen the (Hebrew} gospel is Jerome ; but his evidence 
nbout it is so conflicting that it is not worth a rush. 
Firat he says he has seen it, and is sure that it is the 
oriyinal of the Greek gospel; then he softens down 
with ‘it is called by most people Matthew's authentic.’ 
‘as most believe,’ and so on. Now he says, ‘Who 


As it | 
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good grounds as for the Greek orizinal of St. Mu- 
thew. As to Ireneus, no one appears to Silo 
Erasmus; why should so many adhere to his bold 
opinion (opposed by so much evidence and sup 
ported hy none) relative to St. Matthew? (in the 
revival of letters there was much curicsity et 
pressed for the recovery of a copy of St. Matthew's 
Hebrew original. Pope Nicholas V. is said 
i have offered five thousand ducats for a copy: this 
probably suggested the retranslations into Hebrew 
;of this Gospel published in the following centary 


by Sebastian Miinster and others. S. P. T. 
LATIN VERSIONS. [Ve cate] 
SAMARITAN VERSIONS. — [Samanttas 

PENTATEUCH, p. 2812 a.) 

SLAVONIC VERSION. In the year &2 


there was a desire expressed. or an inquiry msde. 
for Christian teachers in Moravia, and in the feb 
lowing year the labors of missionaries bez 
amongst them. We need not consider the Murr 
via in which these services were commenced to te 
precisely restricted to or identified with the remon 
which now bears that name, for in the ninth cen 
tury Great Moravia was of far wider extent: and 
it was amongst the Slavonic people then ocenpvinz 
ithis whole region, that the effort for Christianiza- 
ition was put forth But while this further extent 
of Moravia is admitted, it is also to he recollected 
that the province of Moravia, of whieh Brune is 
the metropolis, is not only the nucleus of Moravia, 
but that also the inhabitants of that country. still 
retaining as they do their Slavonian tongue, rights 
consider themselves as the descendants and succer 
sors of those who were then Christianized. Thus. 
in 1862 they commemorated the thousandth snn- 
versary of their having taken this step, and in 13 
they celebrated the thousandth from the actual ar- 
rival of missionaries amongst them. These nish 
aries were Cyrillus and Methodius, two brothers 
from ‘Thessalonica: to Cyrillus is ascribed the i 
vention of the Slavonian alphabet. and the coa- 
mencement of the translation of the Scriptures 
Neander truly says that he was honorably dist- 
yuished from all other missionaries of that pered 
in not having yielded to the prejudice which repre 
}sented the languages of rude nations as too prifane 
for sacred uses; and by not having shrunk in 
auy toil which was necessary in order to becuue 
accurately acquainted with the language of te 
people amongst whom he labored. Cynilus ap 
pears to have died at Rome in &t8, while Methe 





translated it into Greek is unknown ;° and presentls. 
with amusing self-complacency and oblitiouspess. Be 
tells us, ° I myself translated it into Greek apd Laas. 
Why there is not a small-debt court in the count 
where such a witness would not be booted to the 
door.”” Would such modes of reasoning be adopted 
it were not desired to mystify the subject? Whe 
cannot see that Jerome says that it is upkoown sbe 
| had made the Greek translation then current for ce 
I'turies? And who imagines that he identified with 
that version the ove which he had recentis 1.aJe from 
the document found at Berwa? But thus it te thsi 
‘this is substituted fur arguinent on this cubpct. I. 
|Land, in the Journal of Sacred Literature, vetctet. 
1858, boldly asserts, We may safely say that theres 
in probability as well as in direct testimony, « Wc! 
as heavy in the ecale of the Greek text as in ths af 
the Hebrew, not to go further.” But, in fact, there 
no testimony, direct or indirect, for a Greek © 
of St. Matthew. 
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portion of this version as originally made. We can 
now go further and say detinitely that the Apoc-| this name was applied to the version after another 
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dius continued for many years to be bishop of the; of Erasmus which are entirely devoid of any sup- 
Suronians. He is stated to have continued his} port from Greek MSS. This cin be said conti- 
brother's translation, although how much they | dently, sinve the one Greek copy used by Erasmus 
themselves actually executed is quite uncertain;/ has been identified and described by Prof. De- 
perhaps much of the Old ‘lestament was not trans- | litzsch.« It is now therefore known that peculiari- 
lated at all in that age, possibly not for many cen-| ties as to error in Erasmus’s text of the Apocalypse, 
turies after. as it first appeared, are in several places due not to 
The Old Testament is, as might be supposed, a| the MS. frum which he drew, but to the want of 
version from the ILXX., but what measure of re-| care in his edition. And thus, whatever ayrees 
tision it may since have received seems to be by no| with such peculiarities must depend on, and thus 
wes certain. As the oldest known MS. of the} be subsequent to the Erasmian text. In Rev. ii. 
whole Bible is of the year 1499, it may reason-| 13, the Krasmian text has the peculiar reading, éy 
ably be questioned whether this version may not in| rats juépass euais; for this no MS. was cited 
large portions be comparatively modern. ‘Ibis; by Griesbach, and all his authority, besides the 
cou only be set at rest by a more full and accu-} Erasmian edition, was in fact “Slav. 3, 4," 4. e. 
rate knowledge being obtained of Slavonic Biblical| two MSS. collated by Dobrowsky; one of these is 
M58. Debrowsky, however, mentions (Griesbach's| said by him to be copied from the oldest Slavonic 
Gr. Test. ii., xxxili.) that this MS. (his 1), and| MS. of the whole Bible: if, therefore, it agrees 
two others copied from it, are the only Slavonic| with it in this place, it shows that the Slavonic 
MSS. of the entire Bible existing in Russia. If | MS. must, in that part at least, be later than the 
it le correct that the MSS. which he terms 2 and| year 1516. The only Greek authority for this 
3 are copied from this, there are strong reasons for| reading, éuats, is the margin of 92, the Dublin 
lelieving that it was not cumplefed fur some years| MS., famous as containing 1 John v. 7: in which 
subsequently to 1499. ‘The oldest MSS. of any | the Gospels belong to the end of the fifteenth cen- . 
part of this version is an Evangeliarium, in Cyril-| tury; the Acts and Epistles are somewhat later, 
lie characters, of the year 105t; that at Rheims|and the Apocalypse was added about the year 
(containing the Gospels) on which the kings of | 1580.0 ‘There seems to be another Slavonic text 
France used to take their coronation oath, is nearly | of the Apocalypse contained in Dobrowsky’s 10, but 
a old. Une, containing the Gospels, at Moscow, | whether it is older than the one already mentioned 
is of the year 1144. is doubtful. * SPT. 
The first printed portion was an edition of the| SYRIAC VERSIONS. I. Or THE Oup Tzs- 
Gospels in Wallachia, in 1512; in 1575 the same] TAMENT. 
portion was printed at Wilna; and in 158] the) A. #'rom the Hebrew. —In the early times of 
whole Bible was printed at Ostrog in Volhynia; | Syrian Christianity there was executed a version 
from this was taken the Moscow edition of 1663.| of the Old Testament from the original Hebrew, 
in which, however, there was some revision, at least | the use of which must have been as widely extended 
to far as the insertion of 1 John v. 7 is concerned. | as was the Christian profession amongst that peo- 
Wetstein cited a few readings from this yersion;| ple. Ephraem the Syrian, in the latter half of 
Aller made more extracts, which were used by|the 4th century, gives abundant proof of its use 
Griestach, together with the collations sent to him | in general by his countrymen. When he calls it 
hy Dobrowsky, both from MSS. and printed edi- a haar ; 
ions. We thus can say, with some confidence, Cee ay Re » it does not appear to 
that the general text is such as would bave been be in opposition to any other Syriac translation 
expected in the ninth century: sone readings from (for no other can be proved to have then existed), 
the Latin have, it appears, been introduced in| but in contrast to the original Hebrew text, or 
flices: this arises probably from the early Slavo-} to those in other languages.© At a later period 
ee Pama of reading the Gospel in Latin before| this Syriac translation was designated Peshito, 
ey did it in their own tongue. } ; ; 
Dobrowsky paid paciciler attention in his col- Lpean (Simple); or, as in the preface of a 
lations to the copies of the Apocalypse: it has been, | Hebraeus to his Thesaurus Arcanvrum, JAna 


however long sls +. a 
» Jong pected that that book formed no 
JA AMD (Simple version). It is probable that 


*pse, as found in some at least of the Slavonic| had been formed from the Hexaplar Greek text. 


ee could not be anterior to the appearance of | In the translation made from Origen's revision of 
eae edition of the Gr. ‘Test. of Erasmus inj the LXX., the critical marks introduced by him 
aia For there are readings in the Apocalypse| were retained, and thus every page and every part 
Se ee ee 


@ 
Handschriftliche Funde von Franz Delitzsch.| > This Greek authority is the one denoted by 92. 


Era . : 
tes Heft, Die Erasmischen Kntstellungen des Textes| Tischendorf (following a misprint in Tregelles’ Greek 


Blaubten Codex Reucblini, 1861. 
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was marked with as/ertsks and obel, from which 
the translation from the Hebrew was free. It 
might, therefore, be but natural for a bare text to 
be thus designated, in contrast to the marks and 
the citations of the different Greek translators 
found in the version from the Hexaplar Greek. 
This translation from the Hebrew has always been 
the ecclesiastical version of the Syrians; and when 
it is remembered how in the 5th century dissen- 
sions and divisions were introduced iuto the Syrian 
churches, and how from that time the Monophy- 
sites and those termed Nestorians have been ina 
state of unbealed oppvsition, it shows not only the 
antiquity of this version, but also the deep and 
abiding hold which it must have taken on the 
mind of the people, that this version was firmly 
held fast by both of these opposed parties, as well 
as by those who adhere to the Greek Church, and 
by the Maronites. Its existence and use prior to 
their divisions is sufficiently proved by Kphraem 
alone. But how much older it is than that deacon 
of Edessa we have vo evidence. From Bar-He- 
breeua (in the 13th century) we learn that there 
were three opinions as to its age; some.saying that 
the version was made in the reigns of Solomon and 
Hiram, some that it was translated by Asa, the 
priest who was sent by the king of Assyria to 
Samaria, and some that the yersion was made in 
the days of Adai the apostle and of Abgarus, king 
of Osrhoene (at which time, he adds, the Szmple 
version of the New ‘Test. was also made).¢ ‘lhe 
first of these opinions of course implies that the 
books written before that time were then trans- 
lated; indeed, a limitation of somewhat the same 
kind would apply to the second. The ground of 
the first opinion seems to have been tbe belief that 
the Tyrian king was a convert to the profession of 
the true and revealed faith held by the Israelites; 

and that the possession of Holy Scripture in the 
* Syriac tongue (which they identified with his own) 
wus @ necessary consequence of this adoption of 
the true belief: this opinion is mentioned as having 
been held by some of the Syrians in the 9th cen- 
tury. The second opinion (which does not appear 
to have been cited from any Syriac writer prior to 
Bar-Hebrreus) seems to have some connection with 
the formation of the Samaritan versiun of the Pen- 
tateuch, As that version is in an Aramean dia- 
lect, any one who supposed that it was made 
immediately after the mission of the priest from 
Assyria might say that it was then first that an 
Aramean translation was executed; and this might 
afterwards, in a sort of indefinite manner, have 
been connected with what the Syrians themselves 
used. James of Edessa (in the latter half of the 
7th century) had held the (third of the opinions 
mentioned by Bar-Hebreeus, who cites him in sup- 
port of it, and accords with it. 

It is highly improbable that any part of the 
Syriac version is older than the advent of our Lord; 
those who placed it under Abgarus, king. of Edessa, 
seem to have argued on the account that the Syrian 
people then received Christianity; and thus they 
supposed that a version of the Scriptures was a 
necessary accompaniment of such conversion. All 
that the account shows clearly is, then, that it was 
believed to belong to the earliest period of the 
Christian faith among them: an opinion with 
which all that we know on the subject accords 
well. ‘Thus Ephraem, in the 4th century, not only 
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shows that it waa then current, but also gives the 
impression that this had even then been ‘ung the 
case. For in his commentaries he gives explana- 
tions of terms which were even then obscure. ; 
might have been from age: if s0, the version was 
made comparatively long before his days: or it 
might be from its having been in a dialect different 
from that to which he was accustonied at Idessa. 
In this case, then, the translation was made in 
some other part of Syria; which would hardly 
have been done, unless Christianity had at such a 
time been more diffused there than it was at 
Edessa. The dialect of that city is stated to have 
been the purest Syriac; if, then, the version was 
made for that place, it would no doubt have been 
a& monument of such purer dialect. Probably the 
origin of the Old Syriac version is to be conipared 
with that of the Old Latin (see VULGATE]; and 
that it differed as much from the polished lan- 
guage of Edessa as did the Old Latin, made in the 
African Province, from the contemporary writers 
of Rome, such ag Tacitus. 

Even though the traces of the origin of this 
version of the Old ‘Test. be but few, yet it is of 
importance that they should be marked; for the 
Old Syriac has the peculiar value of being the first 
version from the Hebrew original made for Chris 
tian’ use; and, indeed, the only translation of tbe 
kind before that of Jerome, which was made sub- 
sequently to the time when Ephraem wrote. This 
Syriac commentator may have termed it ** OUK ver- 
sion,’ in contrast to all others then current (for 
the Targums were hardly versions), which were 
merely reflections of the Greek and not of the 
Hebrew original. 

The proof that this version was made from the 
Hebrew is twofold: we have the direct statements - 
of EKphraem, who compares it in places with the 
Hebrew, and speaks of this origin as a fact; and 
and who is confirmed (if that had been needful) 
by later Syrian writers; we find the same thing as 
evident from the internal examination of the ver- 
sion itself. Whatever internal change or revision 
it may have received, the Hebrew groundwork of 
the translation is unmistakable. Such indications 
of revision must be afterwards briefly specified. 

The first printed edition of this version was that 
which appeared in the Paris Polyglott of Le Jay in 
1645; it is said that the editor, Gabriel Sionita, a 
Maronite, had only an imperfect MS., and that, 
besides errors, it was defective as to whule passayres, 
and even as to entire books, This last charge seers 
to be so made as if it were to imply that books 
were omitted besides those of the Apocrypha, a 
part which Sionita confessedly had not. He is 
stated to have supplied the deficiencies by trans- 
lating into Syriac from the Vulgate. It can hardly 
be supposed but that there is some exaggeration in 
these statements. Sionita may have filled up an occa- 
sional hiatus in his MS.; but it requires very defi- 
nite examination before we can fully credit that he 
thus supplied whole books. It seems needftl to 
believe that the defective books were simply those 
in the Apocrypha, which he did not supply. ‘The 
result, however, is, that the Paris edition is but an 
infirin groundwork for our speaking with confidence 
of the text of this version. 

In Walton's Polyglott, 1657, the Paris text is 
reprinted, but with the addition of the Apocryphal 
books which had been wanting. It was generally 
said that Walton had done much to ainend the 
texts upon MS. authority; but the late Prof. Lee 
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is i stating that “the only addition made 
Wy alton was some Apocryphal books.” From 
repeat Polyglott, Kirsch, in 1787, published a 
Pg ton of — anaame Of ela 
of ere have many editions. e first 
1619."> a8 mentioned by Eichhorn, appeared in 
1625’ 't has by the side an Arabic version. In 
editey be were two editions; the one at Paris 
Ertl Y Gabriel Sionita, and one at Leyden by 

{ fag. from two MSS.¢ These have since been 
ype the’ but anterior to them all, it is mentianed 


id bg \ even penitential psalms appeared at Rome 


In the punctuation given in the Polyglotts, a 
system was introduced which was in part a pecul- 
iarity of Gabriel Sionita himself. This has to be 
borne in mind by those who use either the Paris 
Polyglott or that of Walton; for in many words 
there is a redundancy of vowels, and the form of 
some is thua exceedingly chanyed. 

When the British and Foreign Bible Society pro- 
posed more than forty years ago to issue the Syriac 
Old Testament for the first time in a separate vol- 
ume, the late Prof. Lee was employed to make such 
editorial preparations as could be connected with a 
mere revision of the text, without any specification 
of the authorities. Dr. Lee collated for the purpose 
six Syriac MSS. of the Old Test. in general, and a 
very ancient copy of the Pentateuch: he also used 
in part the commentaries of Ephraem and of Bar- 
Hebreus. From these various sources he con- 
structed his text, with the aid of that found already 
inthe Polyglotts. Of course the corrections de- 
pended on the editor's own judgment; and the 
want of a specification of the results of collations 
leaves the reader in doubt as to what the evidence 
may be in those places in which there is a depart- 
ure from the Polyglott text. But though more in- 
formation might be desired, we have in the edition 
of Lee a veritable Syrisc text, from Syriac authori- 
ties, and free from the suspicion of having been 
formed in modern times, by Gabriel Sionita’s trans- 
lating portions from the Latin. ([Prof. Lee's edi- 
tion was published at London in 1823. — A.]} 

But we have now in this country, in the MS. 
treasures brought from the Nitrian valleys, the 
means of far more accurately editing this version. 
Even if the results should not appear to be strik- 
ing, a thorough use of these MSS. would place this 

version on such a basis of diplomatic evidence as 
would show positively how this earkest Christian 
translation from the Hebrew was read in the 6th 
or 7th century, or possibly still earlier:® we thus 
could use the Syriac with a fuller degree of confi- 
dence in the criticism of the Hebrew text, just as 
we can the more ancient versions of the New for 
the criticism of the Greek. 

In the beginning of 1849, the late excellent 
Biblical scholar, the Rev. John Rogers, Canon of 
Exeter, published Reasons why a New Edition of 
the Peschito, or Ancient Syriac Version of the Old 
Testament, should be published. In this interest- 
ing pamphlet, addressed to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Canon Rogers speaks of the value of 
the version itself, its importance in criticism, the 
existing editions, their defects, the sources of 
emendation now possessed by this country, in the 
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Nitrian MSS. especially, now [1849] under the 
care of the Rev. Wm. Cureton, who is making 
known to the public the treasures of the library of 
the Monastery of St. Mary Deipara, in the Nitrian 
desert in Egypt, thus happily obtained.” He ad- 
verts to the facility which would be afforded for the 
proper publication of the proposed edition, from 
type having been of late prepared representing the 
proper Estrangelo Syriac character, of whiclf Dr. 
Cureton was even then making use in printing his 
text of the Syriac Gospels, etc. If it had been an 
honor to this country to issue the collations of Ken- 
nicott for the Hebrew Old Test., and of Holmes for 
the LXX., might not this proposed Syriac edition 
be a worthy successor to such works? The plan 
proposed by Canon Rogers for its execution was 
this: to take the Syriac MS. which appeared to be 
the best in each portion of the Old Test., both on 
the ground of goodneas and antiquity: let this be 
printed, and then let collations be made by various 
scholars in interleaved copies; the whole of the re- 
sults.might then be published in the same form as 
De Rossi's Varia Lectiones to the Hebrew Bible. 
Canon Rogers gives a few hints as to what he 
thought would be probable results from such a col- 
lation. He did not expect that the differences from 
the printed Syriac would be very great; but still 
there would be a far greater satisfaction as to the 
confidence with which this version might be quoted, 
especially in connection with the criticism of the 
Hebrew original. By way of illustration he pointed 
out a good many passages, in which it can hardly 
be doubted that the defects in the printed Syriac 
arise from the defectiveness of the copy or copies on 
which it was based. He also showed it to bea 
point of important inquiry, whether in places iu 
which the printed Syriac agrees with the LXX., 
the Syriac has been altered; or whether both may 
preserve the more ancient reading of Hebrew copies 
once extant. ‘Ihe reasons why such a Syriac text 
should be prepared and published, and why such 
collations should be made, are thus summed up by 
Canon Rogers: “1st. Because we have no printed 
text from ancient and approved MSS. 2d. Be- 
cause the Latin version in Walton's Polyglott often 
fails to convey the sense of the Syriac. 3d. 

cause there are many omissions in the printed text 
which may perhaps be supplied in a collation of 
early MSS. 4th. Because the facilities now given 
to the study of Hebrew make it desirable that new 
facilities should also be given to the study of the 
cognate languages. 5th. Because it is useless to 
accumulate ancient and valuable Biblical MSS. at 
the British Museum, if those MSS. are not applied 
to the purposes of sacred criticism. 6th. Because 
in comparing the Syriac with the Hebrew original, 
many points of insportant and interesting investi- 
gation will arise. Finally, Because it is neither 
creditable to the literary character of the age, nor 
to the theological position of the Church of Eng- 
land, that one of our most ancient versions of the 
Bible should continue in its present neglected 
state.” ‘These considerations of the late Canon 
Rogers are worthy of being thus repeated, not only 
aa being the deliberate judgment of a good Biblical 
scholar, but as also pointing out practically the 
objects to be sought in making proper use of 


Notes Critical and Explanatory, by the Rev. Andrew 
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the Biblical materials which are at our hands, and 
of which the echolars of former ages had not the 
benefit. 

There was a strong hope expressed soon after 
the issue of Canon Rogers's appeal, that the work 
would have been formally placed in a proper man- 
ner in the hands of the Kev. Wm. Cureton, and 
that thus it would have been accomplished under 
his superintendence, at the Oxford University 
Press. Canon Rogers announced this in an ap- 
pendix to his pamphlet. But this has not been ef- 
fected. It may still be hoped that Dr. Cureton 
will edit at least the Pentateuch from a very an- 
cient copy: but there is not now in this country 
the practical encouragement to such Biblical stud- 
ies ag require the devotion of time, labor, and at- 
tention (as well as pecuniary expense), which in 
the last century Kennicott and Holmes received. 

But if the printed Syriac text rests on by no 
means a really satisfactory basis, it may be asked, 
How can it be said positively that what we have ts 
the same version substantially that was used by 
Ephraem in the 4th century? Happily, we have 
the same means of identifying the Syriac with that 
anciently used, as we have of showing that the 
modern Latin Vulgate is substantially the version 
executed by Jerome. We admit that the common 
printed Latin has suffered in various ways, and yet 
at the bottom and in its general texture it is un- 
doubtedly the work of Jerome: so with the Peshito 
of the Old Test., whatever errors of judgment were 
committed by Gabriel Sionita, the first editor, and 
however little has been done by those who should 
have corrected these things on MS. authority, the 
identity of the version is too certain for it to be 
thus destroyed, or even (it may be said) materially 
obscured. 

From the citations of Ephraem, and the single 
words on which he makes remarks, we have sufti- 
cient proof of the identity of the version: even 
though at times he also furnishes proof that the 
copies as printed are not exactly as he read. The 
following may be taken as instances of accordance: 
they are mostly from the places (see Wiseman, H. 
Syr. p. 122, &.) in which Ephraem thinks it need- 
ful to explain a Syrian word in this version, or to 
discuss its meaning, cither from its having become 
antiquated in his time, or from its being unused in 
the same sense by the Syrians of Edessa. Thus, 


Gen. i. 1, hy is used in Syriac as answering to 
the Hebrew FYS. The occurrence of this word 
Ephraem mentions, giving his own explanation: 
i.2, SHD0 HDL; x. 9, for WY WDB, the 
Syriac has Jule mand, which Ephraem men- 
tions as being a term which the Persians also use. 


Gen. xxx. 14, for DXSTN7 there is LOSE Ss, 
a word which Ephraem mentions as being there, 
and the possible meaning of which he discusses. 


Ex. xxviii. 4, Lodjio stands for the Hebrew 
° 9 =. m 

WIT; Epbraem reads it POSpFsB, and ex- 

plaing the meaning: xxxviii. 4, WWO3-0 (729%); 

xxxvik. 16, (MYA); xxvii. 40, 

JOS4 (MyDS); Num. xi. 7, for WB there is 
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JL- Sook, a word equally, it seems, meaning 
coriander ; which was, however, unknown to 
Ephraem, who expounds it as though it meent 
Ld 
food of all kinds, as if JL; Sado “34. 1 Sam. 
xxiii, 28, 3.2L for DOD: 2 Sam. viii. 7, 
ax 3 
Liss, merely retaining the Hebrew word 
ya) in a Syriac form. 1K. x. 11, JLams 


(oD); xin, Lge (OrE779). 


2K. ii. 4, J204 (PD); Job xxix. 23, 


ISeog0 (MEP); xt 13, Yok, 
Heb. ITD. Is. itt 92, JAAS 

(ATED); Jer. li. 41, JAr La 5) (Wr), 
Zech. v.71, JASS2 (FID). In these pas 


sages, and in several others, the words of the 
Peshito are cited by Ephraem because of their 
obscurity, and of the need that they had of ex- 
planation. 

The proof that the version which has come down 
to us is substantially that used by the Syrians in 
the 4th century, is perhaps more definite from the 
comparison of words than it would have been from 
the comparison of passages of greater length; be- 
cause in longer citations there always might be 
some ground for thinking that perhaps the MS. of 
Ephraem might have been conformed to later Syr- 
iac copies of the Sacred Text; while, with regard 
to peculiar words, no such suspicion can have any 
place, since it is on such words still found in the 
Peshito that the remarks of Ephraem are based. 
The fact that he sometimes cites it differently from 
what we now read, only shows a variation of copies, 
perhaps ancient, or perhaps such as is found merely 
in the printed text that we have. 

From Ephraem having mentioned translators of 
this version, it has been concluded that it was the 
work of several: a thing probable enough in itselt, 
but which could hardly be proved from the occur- 
rence of a casual phrase, nor yet from variations in 
the rendering of the same Hebrew word; such va- 
riations being found in almost all translations, even 
when made by one person — that of Jerome, for in- 
stance; and which it would be almost impossible to 
avoid, especially before the time when concordances 
and lexicons were at hand. Variations in phrase- 
ology give a far surer ground for supposing several 
translators. 

It has been much discussed whether this trans- 
lation were a Jewish or a Christian work. Some. 
who have maintained that the translator was a Jew, 
have argued from his knowledge of Hebrew and 
his mode of rendering. But these considerativns 
prove nothing. Indeed, it might well be dout-ted 
if in that age a Jew would have formed anything 
except a Chaldee Targum; and thus diffuseness of 
paraphrase might be expected instead of closeness 
of translation. There need be no reasonable objec- 
tion made to the opinion that it is a Christian work. 
Indeed it is difficult to suppose, that before the dif- 
fusion of Christianity in Syria, the version could 
have been needed. 

It may be said that the Syriac in general sup 
ports the Hebrew text that we have: how far argu 
ments may be raised upon minute coincidences or 
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variations cannot be certainly known until the 
ancient text of the version is better established. 
Occasionally, however, it is clear that the Syriac 
translator read one consonant for another in the 
Hebrew, and translated accordingly; at times an- 
other vocalization of the Hebrew was followed. 

A resemblance has been pointed out between the 
Syriac and the reading of some of the Chaldee 
Targums: if the Targum is the older, it is not un- 
likely that the Syriac translator, using every aid in 
his power to obtain an accurate knowledge of what 
he was rendering, examined the Targums in diffi- 
cult passages. ‘This is not the place for formally 
discussing the date and origin of the Targums 
{see below, ‘ARGUMS]; but if (as seems almost 
certain) the Targums which have come down to 
us are almost without exception more recent than 
the Sysiac version, still they are probably the suc- 
cessors of earlier Targums, which by amplification 
have reached their present shape. Thus, if existing 
‘Targums are more recent than the Syriac, it may 
happen that their coincidences arise from the use of 
a common source — an earlier Targum. 

But there is another point of inquiry of more 
importance: it is, how far has this version been 
affected by the LXX.? and to what are we to 
attribute this influence? It is possible that the 
intiuence of the LXX. is partly to be ascribed to 
copyists and revisers; while in part this belonged 
to the version as originally made. For, if a trans- 
lator had access to another version while occupied 
in making his own, he might consult it in cases of 
difficulty; and thus hé might unconsciously follow 
it in other parts. Even knowing the words of a 
particular translation may affect the mode of ren- 
dering in another translation or revision. And 
thus a tinge from the LX X. may have easily existed 
in this version from the first, even though in whole 
books it may not be found at all. But when the 
extensive use of the LX X. is remembered, and how 
soon it was superstitiously imagined to have been 
made by direct inspiration, so that it was deemed 
canonically authoritative, we cannot feel wonder 
that readings from the LX X. should have been 
from time to time introduced; this may have com- 
menced probably before a Syriac version had been 
made from the Hexaplar Greek text; because in 
such revised text of the LXX. the additions, etc., 
in which that version differed from the Hebrew, 
would be so marked that they would hardly seem 
to be the authoritative and genuine text. 

Some comparison with the Greek is probable 
even before the time of Ephraem; for, as to the 
Apocryphal books, while he cites some of them 
(though not as Scripture), the Apocryphal addi- 
tions to Daniel and the books of Maccabees were 
not yet found in Syriac. Whoever translated any 
of these books from the Greek, may easily have 
also compared with it in some places the buoks pre- 
viously translated from the Hebrew. 

In the book of Psalms this version exhibits many 
peculiarities. Either the translation of the Psalter 
must be a work independent of the Peshito in 
general, or else it has been strangely revised and 
altered, not only from the Greek,2 but also from 





a Perhaps as to this the version of the Psalms from 
the Greek made by Polycarp (to be mentioned pres- 
ently) has not been sufficiently taken into account. 
Indeed, remarkably little attention appears to have 
been paid to the evidence that such a version ex- 
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liturgical use. Perhaps, indeed, the Psalms are a 
different version ; and that in this respect the prac- 
tice of the Syrian churches is like that of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Church of England 
in using liturgically a different version of the book 
so much read ecclesiastically. 

It is stated that, after the divisions of the Syrian 
Church, there were revisions of this one version by 
the Monophysites and by the Nestorians: probably 
it would be found, if the subject could be fully 
investigated, that there were in the hands of differ- 
ent parties copies in which the ordinary accidents 
of transcription had introduced variations. 

The Karkaphensian recension mentioned by 
Bar-Hebreeus was only known by name prior to 
the investigations of Wiseman; it is found in two 
MSS. in the Vatican; it was formed for the use 
of Monophysites ; there is peculiarity in the 
punctuation introduced, by a leaning towards the 
Greek; but it is, as to its substance, the Peshito 
version. 

B. The Syriac version from the Hexaplar 
Greek Text. — The only Syriac version of the Old 
Test. up to the 6th century was apparently the 
Peshito. The first definite intimation of a portion 
of the Old Testament translated from the Greek is 
through Moses Ayheleus. This Syriac writer 
lived in the middle of the 6th century. He made 
a translation of the Glaphyra of Cyril of Alexan- 
dria from Greek into Syriac; and, in the prefixed 
Epistle, he speaks of the versions of the New Test. 
and the Psalter, “ which Polycarp (rest his soul !), 
the Chorepiscopus, made in Syriac for the faithful 
Xenaias, the teacher of Mabug, worthy of the mem- 
ory of the good.’ We thus see that a Syriac 
version of the Psalms had a similar origin to the 
Philoxenian Syriac New Test. We know that the 
date of the latter was A. D. 508; the Psalter was 
probably a contemporaneous work. It is said that 
the Nestorian patriarch, Marabba, A. D. 552, made 
a version from the Greek; it does not appear to be 
in existence, so that, if ever it was completely exe- 
cuted, it was probably superseded by the Hexaplar 
version of Paul of Tela; indeed Paul may have 
used it as the basis of his work, adding marks of 
reference, etc. 

The version by Paul of Tela, a Monophysite, was 
made in the beginning of the 7th century; for its 
basis he used the Hexaplar Greek text — that is, 
the LXX., with the corrections of Origen, the 
asterisks, obeli, etc., and with the references to the 
other Greek versions. 

The Syro-Hexaplar version was made on the 
principle of following the Greek, word for word, as 
exactly as possible. It contains the marks intro- 
duced by Origen; and the references to the versions 
of Aquila, Symmachus, Theodotion, etc. In fact, 
it is from this Syriac version that we obtain our 
most accurate acquaintance with the results of the 
critical labors of Origen. 

Andreas Masius, in his edition of the book of 
Joshua,° first used the results of this Syro-Hexa- 
plar text; for, on the authority of a MS. in his 
possession, he revised the Greek, introducing aster- 
isks and obeli, thus showing what Origen had done, 


b Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, ii. 88; where, 
however, the obscure Syriac is turned into still more 
obscure Latin. 

¢ Josue imperatoris historia illustrata atque expli- 
cata ab Andrea Masio. Antwerp, 1574. 
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how much he had inserted in the text, and what 
he had marked as not found in the Hebrew. The 
Syriac MS. used by Masius has been long lost; 
though in this day, after the recovery of the Codex 
Reuchlini of the Apocalypse (from which Erasmus 
first edited that book) by Prof. Delitzsch, it could 
hardly be a cause for surprise if this Syriac Codex 
were again found. 

It is from a MS. in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan that we possess accurate means of knowing 
this Syriac version. The MS. in question contains 
the Psalms, Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, 
Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, Minor Prophets, Jeremiah, 
Baruch, Daniel, Ezekiel, and Isaiah. Norberg pub- 
lished, at Lund in 1787, the books of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, from a transcript which he had made 
of the MS. at Milan. In 1788, Bugati published 
at Milan the book of Daniel; he also edited the 
Psalms, the printing of which had been completed 
before his death in 1816; it was published in 
1820. ‘The rest of the contents of the Milan Codex 
(with the exception of the Apocryphal books) was 
published at Berlin in 1835, by Middeldorpf, from 
the transcript made by Norberg; Middeldorpf also 
added the 4th (2d) book of Kings from a MS. at 
Paris. 

Besides these portions of this Syriac version, the 
MSS. from the Nitrian monasteries now in the 
British Museum would add a good deal more: 
amongst these there are six, from which much 
might be drawn, so that part of the Pentateuch 
and other books may be recovered.¢ These MSS. 
are like that at Milan, in having the marks of Ori- 
gen in the text; the references to readings in the 
margin; and occasionally the Greek word itself is 
thus cited in Greek. 

Dr. Antonio Ceriani, of the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, after having for a considerable time pro- 

to edit the portions of the Syro-Hexaplar 
Codex of Milan which had hitherto remained in 
MS., commenced such a work in 1861 (.Wonumenta 
Sacra et Profana, Opera Collegii Biblothece 
Ambrosiane), the first part of the Syriac text 
being Baruch, Lamentations, and the Epistle of 
Jeremiah. ‘To this work Ceriani subjoined a colla- 
tion of some of the more important texts, and crit- 
ical notes. A second part has since appeared. It 
is to be hoped that he may thus edit the whole 
MS., and that the other portions of this version 
known to be extant may soon appear in print. 

The value of this version for the criticism of the 
LXX. is very great. It supplies, as far as a ver- 
sion can, the lost work of Origen. 

The list of versions of the Uld Test. into Syriac 
often appears to be very numerous; but on exam- 
ination it is found that many translations, the 





@ The following is the notation of these MSS., and 

their contents and dates : — 

12,133 (besides the Peshito Exodus) ; Joshua (defective), 
cent. vii. ‘Translated from a Greek MS. of the 
Hexnpla, collated with one of the Tetrapla.” 

12,134, Exodus. a. po. 697. 

14,434, Psaims formed from two MSS. cent. vili. (with 
the Song of the Three Children subjoined to the 
second). Both MSS. are defective. Subscription, 
According to the LXX."’ 

14,437, Numbers and 1 Kings, defective (cent. vil. or 
viii.). The subscription to 1 Kings says that it was 
translated into Syriac at Alexandria in the year 927 
(A. D. 616). 

14,442, Genesis, defective (with 1 Sam. Peshito). 
* According to the LXX.” (cent vi.). 
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names of which appear in a catalogue, are really 
either such as never had an actual existence, or 


else that they are either the version from the 
Hebrew, or else that from the Hexaplar text of the 
LXX., under different names, or with some slight 
revision. To enumerate the supposed versions is 
needless. It is only requisite to mention that 
Thomas of Harkel, whose work in the revision of a 
translation of the New Test. will have to be men- 
tioned, seems also to have made a translation from 
the Greek into Syriac of some of the Apocryphal 
books — at least, the subscriptions in certain MSS. 
state this. 

If. Tue Syrtac NEw Testament Vezp- 
SIONS. 

A. The Peshito-Syriac N. T. (Text of Wid- 
manstadt, and Cureton's Gospels.) 

In whatever forms the Syriac New Test. may 
have exiated prior to the time of Philoxenus (the 
beginning of the sixth century), who caused a new 
translation to be made, it will be more convenient 
to consider all such moet ancient translations or 
revisions together; even though there may be rea- 
sons afterwards assigned for not regarding the ver- 
sion of the earlier ages of Christianity as absolutely 
one. 

It may stand as an admitted fact that a version 
of the New Test. in Syriac existed in the 2d cen- 
tury; and to this we may refer the statement of 
Eusebius respecting Hegesippus, that he “ made 
quotations from the Gospel according to the He 
brews and the Syriac,” ik re Tov Ka@ ‘EBpalous 
evayyeAlou xa) rod Zupiaxoy (Hist. Lecl. iv. 22). 
It seems equally certain that in the 4th century 
such a version was as well known of the New 
Test. as of the Old. It was the companion of 
the Old Test. translation made from the Hebrew, 
and as such was in habitual use in the Syriac 
churches. To the translation in common use 
amongst the Syrians, orthodox, Monophysite, or 
Nestorian, from the 5th century and onward, the 
name of Peshito has been as commonly applied in 
the New Test. as the Old. In the 7th century at 
least the version a0 current acquired the name of 


I9.9, old, in contrast to that which was then 


formed and revised by the Monophysites. 

Though we have no certain data as to the oricin 
of this version, it is probable on every ground that 
a Syriac translation of the New Test. was an ac- 
companiment of that of the Old; whatever there 
fore bears on the one, bears on the other also. 

There seem to be but few notices of the old 
Syriac version in early writers. Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, in the former half of the 6th century, 
incidentally informs us that the Syriac translation 





17,108, Judyes and Rwth, defective (cent. vii. or viii}. 
Subscription to Judges, According to the LXX. ;’ 
to Ruth, °t From the Tetrapla of the LXX.” 

The notes on these MSS. made by the present writer 
in 1857, have been kindly compared and amplified by 
Mr. William Wright of the British Museum. 

Rordam issued at Copenhagen in 1859 the first por- 
tion of an edition of the MS. 17,103 : another part has 
since been published. (Title: Lebri Judrcum ct 
Ruth secundum Versionem Syrtaco-Hexaplarem, etc. 
2 fasc. Havoie, 1859-61.] Some of these MSS. were 
written in the same century in which the version was 
made. They may probably be depended on as giving 
the text with general accuracy. 
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does not contain the Second Epistle of Peter, 2 and 
3 John, and Jude. ‘This was found to be correct 
when a thousand years afterwards this ancient 
translation became again known to Western schol- 
ars. In 1552, Moses of Mardin came to Rome to 
Pope Julius III., commissioned by Ignatius the 
Jacobite (Monopbysite) patriarch, to state his relig- 
ious opinions, to effect (it is said) a union with 
the Romish Church, and tu get the Syriac New 
Test. printed. In this last object Moses failed both 
at Home and Venice. At Vienna be was, however, 
successful. Widmanstadt, the chancellor of the 
Emperor Ferdivand I., had himself learned Syriac 
from Theseus Ainbrusius many years previously ; 
and through his influence the emperor undertook 
the charge of an edition, which appeared in 1555, 
through the joint labors of Widmanstadt, Moses, 
and Postell. Some copies were afterwards issued 
with the date of 1562 on the back of the title. 

In having only three Catholic epistles, this Syriac 
New ‘Test. agreed with the description of Cosmas; 
the Apocalypse was also wanting, as well us the 
section John viii. 1-11; this last omission, and 
some other points, were noticed in the list of errata. 
The editors appear to have followed their MSS. 
with great fidelity, so that the edition is justly 
valued. In subsequent editions endeavors were 
made conjecturally to amend the text by introduc- 
ing 1 Jobn v. 7 and other portious which do not 
belong to this translation. One of the principal 
editions is that of Leusden and Schaaf; in this the 
text is made as full as possible by supplying every 
lacuna from any source; in the punctuation there 
is a strange peculiarity, that in the former part 
Leusden chose to follow a sort of Chaldee analogy, 
while on his death Schaaf introduced a regular sys- 
tem of Syriac vocalization through all the rest of 
the volume. The Lexicon which accompanies this 
edition is of great value. ‘This edition was first 
issued in 1708: more copies, however, have the 
date 1709; while some have the false and dishonest 
statement on the title page, ‘“ Secunda editio a 
mendis purgata,” and the date 1717. The late 
Professor Lee published an edition in 1816, in 
which he corrected or altered the text on the au- 
thority of a few MSS. ‘This is eo far independent 
of that of Widmanstadt. It is, however, very far 
short of being really a criacal edition. In 1828, 
the edition of Mr. William Greenfield (often re- 
printed from the stereotype plates) was published 
by Messrs. Bagster: in this the text of Widman- 
stadt was followed (with the vowels fully expressed), 
and with certain supplements within brackets from 
Lee's edition. For the codlation with Lee's text 
Greenfield was not responsible. There are now in 
this country excellent materials for the formation 
of a critical edition of this version; it may, however, 
be said, that aa in its first publication the MSS. 
employed were honestly used, it is in the text of 
Widmanstadt in a far better condition than is the 
Peshito Old Testament. 





@ The date of 1655 appears repeatedly in the body 
of the volume; at the end of the Goapela, May 18, 
1555 ; St. Paul’s Epp., July 18, 1555; Acts, Aug. 14, 
1555 ; Cath. Epp. and the conclusion, Sept. 27, 1555. 
The volume is dedicated to the Emperor Ferdinand, 
and the contents mention three other dedications to 
other members of the imperial house. Ali of these 
three are often wanting, and two of them, addressed 
to the Archdukes Ferdinand and Charies, are not only 
generally wanting, but it is even said that no copy is 
kpvown in which they are found. 
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This Syriac Version has been variously esti- 
mated: some have thought that in it they had a 
genuine and unaltered monument of the second, or 
perhaps even of the first century. They thus nat- 
urally upheld it as almost oo(rdinate in authority 
with the Greek text, and as being of a period ante- 
rior to any Greek copy extant. Others finding in 
it indubitable marks of a later age, were inclined 
to deny that it had any claim to a very remote an- 
tiquity; thus La Croze thought that the commonly 
printed Syriac New Test. is not the Peshito at all, 
but the Philoxenian executed in the beginning of 
the 6th century. ‘The fact is, that this version as 
transmitted to us contains marks of antiquity, and 
also traces of a later age. The two things are so 
blended, that if either class of phenomena alone 
were regarded, the most opposite opinions might be 
formed. The opinion of Wetstein was one of the 
most perverse that could be devised: he found in 
this version readings which accord with the Latin; 
and then, acting on the strange system of criticism 
which be adopted in his later years, he asserted 
that any such accordance with the Latin was a 
proof of corruption from that version: so that with 
him the pruofs of antiquity became the tokens of 
later origin, and he thus assigned the translation to 
the seventh century. With him the real indica- 
tions of later readings were only the marks of the 
very reverse. Michaelis took very opposite ground 
to that of Wetstein; he upheld its antiquity and 
authority very strenuously. The former point 
could be easily prove, if one class of readings alone 
were considered; and this is confirmed by the cun- 
tents of the version itself. But on the other hand 
there are difficulties, for very often readings of a 
much more recent kind appear; it was thus thought 
that it might be compared with the Latin as found 
in the Codex Brixianus, in which there is an ancient 
groundwork, but also the work of a reviser is mani- 
feat. Thus the judgment formed by Griesbach 
seems to be certainly the correct one as to the pe- 
culiarity of the text of this version; he says (using 
the terms proper to his system of recensivns): 
‘¢ Nulli barum recensionum Syriaca versio, prout 
quidem typis excusa est, similis, verum nec ulli 
prorsus dissimilis est. In multis concinit cum Al- 
exandrina recensione, in pluribus cum Occidentali, 
in nonnullis etiam cum Constantinopolitana, ita 
tamen ut quie in hance posterioribus demum seculis 
invecta sunt, pleraque repudiet. Liversis ergo tem- 
poribus ad Grecos codices plane diversos terum iter- 
umque recognita esse videtur”' (Nov. Test. Proleg. 
Ixxv.). In a note Griesbach introduced the com- 
parison of the Codex Brixianus, * Illustrari hoc 
potest codicum nonnullorum Latinorum exemplo, 
qui priscam quidem versionem ad Occidentalem re- 
censionem accommodatam representant, sed passim 
ad juniores libros (srecos retictam. Lz hoc genere 
est Brixianus Codex Latinus, qui non raro a 
Greeco-Latinis et vetustioribus Latinis omnibus 
solus discedit, et in Grecorum partes transit.’ 2 


b Griesbach's most matured judgment on this sub- 
ject was thus given: “Interpolationes autem e locis 
Evangeliorum parallelis, quales apud Syrum. Matt. 
xxviii. 18, Luc. ix. 30, item Matt. xxii. 22, 23, Mar. vi. 
11, xiii. 14, Luc. iv. 18, deprehenduntur, non magis 
quam additamenta e lectionariis libris in sacrum con- 
textum traducta, velut Luc. xv. 11, aut liturgicum 
illud assumentum Matt. vi. 18, vitia sunt 77 «owwg 
Quin plerasque interpolationes modo 
enumeratas, cum aliis ejusmodi generis multis, que 
nunc io versione Syriuca extant, primitus ab ea ab- 
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Some proof that the text of the common printed , have been altered and corrupted between the first 
Peshito has been rewrought, will appear when it| or second, and fifth centuries. This is all that Dr. 
is compared with the Curetonian Syriac Gospels. | Tregelles has supposed, though Mr. Scrivener as- 

Let it be distinctly remembered that this is no) sails him with unseemly violence, as if he bad rep- 
mete opinion; that it is not the pecu/iar notion of | resented the vulgar text as ‘a wretched forgery.’ 
Tregelles, or of any one individual; for as the! Mr. Scrivener'’s rashness is no less remarkable in 
question has been reopened, it has been treated as | calling this a ‘ nocel hypothesis,’ when in fact it is 
if this were some theory newly invented to serve aj at least as old as Griesbach. . There is neither 
purpose. The Rev. F. H. Scrivener, whose labors | evidence nor internal probability against the sup- 
in the collation of Greek MSS., and whose care in| position that the Old Syriac version was revised 
editing Codex Auyiensis of St. Paul's Epistles, de-| into its present form .... . in the 4th or even ad 
serve very hizh commendation, avowed himself | century, to make it accord with Greek MSS. then 
many years azo an ardent admirer of the Peshito-{ current at Antioch, Edessa, or Nisibis: and witht 
Syriac. But even then he set aside its authority | sume such supposition the Syriac text must readin 
very often when it happened to adhere to the. an inexplicable phenomenon, unless we bring the 


ancient Greek text, to the other ancient versions, 
and to the early Fathers, in opposition to the later 
copies. But when the judgment of Griesbach re- 





Greek and Latin texts into confirmity with it by 
contradicting the full and clear evidence which we 
do poasess respecting them. All that we have 


specting the common printed Syriac had been re-| now said might have been alleged before the Cure- 
peated and enforced by Tregelles (Horne’s /ntrod. | tonian Syriac was discovered: the case is surely 
vol. iv. p. 265), Scrivener came forward as its cham- i strengthened in a high degree by the appearance 
pion. In his Introduction to Codex Augiensis, Mr.: (in a MS. assigned to the 5th century) of a Svrize 
Scrivener says, ‘How is this divergency of the version of the Gospels, bearing clear marks of tbe 
Peshito version from the text of Codex.B explained highest antiquity in ita manifest errors as well aa 
by Tregelles? He feels of course the pressure of | in its choicest readings. The appropriation of the 
the argument against him, and meets it, if not suc- | name ‘ Peshito,’ appears to us wholly unimportant, 
cessfully, with even more than his wonted boldness. | except for rhetorical purposes.’ 4 

The translation degenerates in his hands into ‘the| These remarks of Mr. Hort will suffice in rescu- 
version commonly printed as the Peshito.. Now) ing the opinion stated by Tregelles from the charge 
let us mark the precise nature of the demand here! of nocelty or rashness: indeed, the supposition as 
made on our faith by Dr. Tregelles. He would stated by Griesbach, is a simple solution of various 
persuade us that the whole Eastern Church, dis-| difticulties; for if this be not the fact, then crery 
tracted as it has been, and split into hostile sections | other most ancient document or munument of the 
for the space of 1,400 years, orthodox and Jacobite. | New Test. must have been strangely altered in its 
Nestorian and Maronite alike, those who could| text. The number of dithculties (otherwise inex- 
agree in nothing else, have laid aside their bitter| plicable), thus solved, is about a demonstration of 
jealousies in order to substitute in their sea its truth. Mr. Scrivener, however, seems incapable 
libraries and liturgical services, another and a spu-! of apprehending that the rerision of the Peshito is 
rious version in the room of the Peshito, that sole! an opinion long ago held: he says since, “| know 
surviving monument of the first ages of the Gospel! no other cause for suspecting the Peshito, than tbat 


in Syria! Nay, more, that this wretched forgery 
has deceived Orientalists profound as Michaelis ¢ 
and Lowth, has passed without suspicion through 
the ordeal of searching criticism to which every 
branch of sacred literature has been subjected dur- 
ing the last half century! We will require solid 
reasons, indeed, before we surrender ourselves to an 
hypothesis as novel as it appears violently improb- 
able’ (pp. xiv., xv.). Mr. Scrivener’s warmth of 
declamation might have been spared: no one calls 
the Peshito “a spurious version,’ ‘ wretched 
forgery,’’ etc., it is not suggested that the Syrian 


churches agreed in some strange substitution: all 


that is suggested is, that at the time of the tran- 
sition Greek text, before the disruption of the Syrian 
churches, the then existing Syriac version was re- 
vised and modernized in a way analogous to that in 
which the Latin was treated in Cod. Brixianus. 
On part of Mr. Scrivener's statements the Rev. F. 
J. A. Hort has well remarked: “ The text may 


fuisse et seriori demum tempore in eam irrepsisse, 
plane mihi persuasum est. Verissime enim clar. Hu- 
gius(... . coll. prolegomenis in majorem meam N 

T. editionem, Hal. 1796, vol. i. p. Ixxv.) animadvertit, | 


versionem hanc a Diorthote quodam videri recognitam | 


fuisse ac castigatam. Id quod quinto seculo ineunte, 


antequam ecclesise orientales Nestorianis et Monophy-: 


siticis rixis discinderentur, evenisse suspicor, et in 


its readings do not suit Dr. Tregelles, and if this 
fact be enough to convict it of corruption, | am 
quite unable to vindicate it."¢ Why, then. do 
not the readings “suit '’ Dr. Tregelles? Because, 
if they were considered genuine, we should have ito 
use Mr. Hort's words) to © bring the Greek and 
Latin texts into conformity with it, by contradict- 
ing the full and clear evidence which we do poses 
respecting them.” 
Whether the whole of this version 

from the same translator has been questioned. It 
appears to the present writer probable that tbe 
New Test. of the Peshito is not from the same hand 
as the Old. Not only may Michaelis be right in 
supposing a peculiar translator of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but also other parts may be trom dithrent 
hands; this opinion will become more general the 
more the version is studied. The rerisins to 
which the version was subjected may have suc 
ceeded in part, but not wholly, in effacing the iu- 


a Even Michaelis did not think it needful to assume 
that the Peshito bad been transmitted without any 
change. In using the Syriac version, we must never? 
forget that our present editions are very imperfect. and 
not conclude that every reading of the Syriac printed 
text was the reading of the Greek MS. of the first cea- 
tury.” Marsh's Michaelis, ii. 46. 

b Journal of Gassical and Sacred Philology (Cam 


epistolis magis adhuc quam in Evapgeliis locum ha-; bridge), Feb. 1860, pp. 378, 379. 


buisse autumo.” 
mata, li., lii. 1811. 


Commentarius Criticus, il. ae c © Plain Introduction,” p. 424, /oos-sote. 
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dications of a plurality of translators. The Acts 
and Epistles seem to be either more recent than the 
Gospels, though far less revised; or else, if coeval, 
far more corrected by later Greek MSS. 

There is no sufficient reason for supposing that 
this version ever contained the four Catholic 
Epistles and the Apocalypse, now absent from it, 
not only in the printed editions but also in the 
MSS. 

Some variations in copies of the Peshito have 
been regarded as if they might be styled Monophy- 
site aud Nestorian recensions: but the designation 
would be far too definite; for the differences are 
not sufficient to warrant the classification. 

The MSS. of the Karkaphensian recension (as 
it has been termed) of the Peshito Old ‘Test. con- 
tain also the New with a similar character of text. 

*'Yhe Peshito version of the N. T. has been 
translated into English by Dr. J. W. Etheridge, 2 
vols. Lond. 1846-49, and by Dr. James Murdock, 
N. Y. 1851. A. 

The Curetonian Syriac Gospels. — “.Compara- 
tive criticism ’’ shows the true character of every 
document, whether previously known or newly 
brought to light, which professes to contain the 
early text of the New Test. By comparative crit- 
icism is not meant such a mode of examining au- 
thorities as that to which Mr. Scrivener has applied 
this term, but such a use of combined evidence 
as was intended and defined by the critic by whom 
the expression was (for convenience’ sake) intro- 
duced: that is, the ascertainment that readings 
are in ancient documents, or rest on ancient evi- 
dence (whether early citations, versions, or MSS.), 
and then the examination of what documents con- 
tain such readings, and thus within what limits 
the inquiry for the ancient text may be bounded. 
Thus a document, in itself modern, may be proved 
to be ancient in testimony: a version, previously un- 
known, may be shown to uphold a very early text. 
For purposes of comparative criticism early read- 
ings, known to be fulse, have often as detinite a 
value in the chain of proof as those which are true. 
In the process of comparative criticism nothing is 
assumed, but point after point is established by in- 
dependent testimony: and thus the character of the 
text of MSS., of ancient versions, and of patristic 
citations, is upheld by their accordance with facts 
attested by other witnesses, of known age and cer- 
tain transmission. 

It was reasonable to suppose with Griesbach that 
the Syriac version must at one time have existed in 
a form different from that in the common printed 
text: it was felt by Biblical scholars to be a mere 
assumption that the name Pes/ito carried with it 
some hallowed prestige; it was established that 
it was a groundless imagination that this version, 


@ It ia very certain that many who profess a peculiar 
edmiration for the Peshito do this rather from some 
traditional notion than from minute persona! acquaint- 
ance They suppose that it has some prescriptive 
right to the first rank amongst versions, they praise 
ita excellences, which they have not personally in- 
vestigated, and they do not care to know wherein it 
is defective. Every error in translation, every doubt- 
fal reading, every supposed defect in the one known 
MS. of the Curetonian Gospels, has been enumerated 
by those who wish to depreciate that version, and to 
detract from the critical merits of its discoverer and 
editor. But many of the supposed defects are really 
the very opposite ; and if they similarly examined the 
Peshito, they might find more fault with it and with 
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as edited, had been known from the earliest ages as 
the original monument of Syrian Christianity. 
Hence if it could be shown that an earlier version 
(or earlier basis of the same version) had existed, 
there was not only no a priors objection, but even 
a demonstrated probability (almost certainty) that 
this had been the case. When it is remembered 
how little we know historically of the Syriac ver- 
sions, it must be felt as an assumption that the 
form of text common from the fifth century and 
onward was the original version. In 1848 Tregelles 
(see Davidson's Introduction to the New Teast. 
vol. i. p. 429) suggested that ‘‘ the Nitrian MSS. 
when collated may exhibit perhaps an earlier text.” 
This was written without any notion that it was 
an ascertained fact that such a MS. of the Gospels 
existed, and that the full attention of a thorough 
Syriac scholar had been devoted to its illustration 
and publication. 

Among the MSS. brought from the Nitrian 
monasteries in 1842, Dr. Cureton noticed a copy 
of the Gospels, differing greatly from the common 
text: and this is the form of text to which the 
name of Curetonian Syriac has been rightly ap- 
plied. Every criterion which proves the common 
Peshito not to exhibit a text of extreme antiquity, 
equally proves the early origin of this. ‘The discov- 
ery is in fact that of the object which was wanted, 
the want of which had been previously ascertained. 
Dr. Cureton considers that the MS. of the Gospels 
is of the fifth century, a point in which all com- 
petent judges are probably agreed. Some persons 
indeed have sought to depreciate the text, to point 
out its differences from the Peshito, to regard all 
such variations as corruptions, and thus to stig- 
matize the Curetonian Syriac as a corrupt revision 
of the Peshito, barbarous in language and false in 
readings. This peremptory judgment is as reason- 
able as if the old Latin in the Codex Vercellensis 
were called an ignorant revision of the version of 
Jerome. The judgment that the Curetonian Syriac 
is older than the Peshito is not the peculiar opinion 
of Cureton, Alford,o Tregelles, or Biblical scholars 
of the school of ancient evidence in this country, 
but it is also that of continental scholars, such as 
Ewald, and apparently of the late Prof. Bleek.c 

The MS. contains Matt. i.-viii. 22, x. 31-xxiii. 
25. Mark, the four last verses only. John i. 1-42, 
iii. 6-vii. 37, xiv. 11-29; Luke ii. 48-iii. 16, vii. 
33—-xv. 21, xvii. 24—xxiv. 41. It would have been 
a thing of much value if a perfect copy of this ver- 
sion had come down fo us; but as it is, we have 
reason greatly to value the discovery of Dr. Cureton, 
which shows how truly those critics have argued 
who concluded that such a version must have ex- 
isted ; and who regardéd this as a proved fact, even 
when not only no portion of the version was known 





ita translator. The last fourteen chapters of the book 
of Acta, as they have come down to us in the Peshito, 
present far more grounds for comment than an equal 
portion of the Curetonian. The Peshito is a very 
valuable version, although overpraised by some inju- 
dicious admirers, who (even if they have read it) have 
never closely and verbally examined it. Many have 
evidently never looked further than the Gospels, even 
though aided by Schaaf’s Latin interpretation. 

b *€ Perhaps the earliest and most important of all 
the versions.” Alford’s Gr. Test. Proleg. vol. i. p. 114, 
ed. 4. 

¢ See Bleek’s Einlettung tn das N. Test. p. 723, foot- 
note, 
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to be extant, but also when even the record of its 
existence was unnoticed. For there is a record 
showing an acquaintance with this version, to which, 
as well an to the version itself, attention has been 
directed by Dr. Cureton. Bar Salibi, bishop of 
Amida in the 12th century, in a passage translated 
by Dr. C. (in discussing the omission of three kings 
in the genealogy in St. Matthew) says: ‘ There is 
found occasionally a Syriac copy, made out of the 
Hebrew, which inserts these three kings in the 
genealogy; but that afterwards it speaks of fvur- 
teen and not of seventeen generations, because 
fourteen generations has been substituted for seven- 
teen by the Hebrews on account of their holding 
to the septenary number,"’ etc.2 

It shows then that Bar Salibi knew of a Syriac 
text of the Gospels in which Ahaziah, Joash, and 
Amaziah were inserted in Matt. i. 8; there is the 
same reading in the Curetonian Syriac: but this 
might have been a coincidence. But in ver. 17 the 
Curetonian text has, in contradiction to ver. 8, 
Jourteen generations and not serenfeen: and 80 
had the copy mentioned by Bar Salibi: the former 
point might be a mere coincidence; the latter, how- 
ever, shows such a kind of union in contradiction 
as proves the identity very convincingly. Thus, 
though this version was unknown tn Europe prior 
to its discovery by Dr. Cureton, it must in the 
12th century have been known as a text some- 
times found, and as mentioned by the Monophysite 
bishop, it might be more in use amongst his co- 
religionists than amongst others. Perhaps, as its 
existence and use is thus recorded in the 12th cen- 
tury, some further discovery of Syriac MSS. may 
furnish us with another copy so as to supply the 
defecta of the one happily recovered. 

In examining the Curetonian text with the com- 
mon printed Peshito, we often find such identity 
of phrase and rendering as to show that they are 
not wholly independent translations: then, again, 
we meet with such variety in the forms of words, 
etc., as seems to indicate that in the Peshito the 
phraseology had been revised and refined.> But 
the great (it might be said characteristic) difference 
between the Curetonian and the Peshito Gospels is 
in their readings; for while the latter cannot in its 
present state be deemed an unchanged production 
of the second century, the former bears all the 
marks of extreme antiquity, even though in places 
it may have suffered from the introduction of read- 
ings current in very early times. 

The following are a few of the very many cases 
in which the ancient reading is found in the Cure- 
tonian, and the later or transition reading in the 
Peshito. For the generel authorities on the sub- 
ject of each passage, reference must be made to 
the notes in critical editions of the Greek New 
Test. 

Matt. xix. 17, ri we dpwrds wep) rod dyabov: 
the ancient reading, as we find in the best authori- 
ties, and as we know from Origen; so the Cure- 
tonian: rf ye Aéyers &yaddy; the common text 
with the Peshito. Matt. xx. 22, the clause of the 
common text, «al rb Bdwrioua 6 éyw BawriCoua 
(and the corresponding part of the following verse) 
are in the Peshito; while we know from Origen 


@ For the Syriac of this part of the passage from 
Bar Salibi, see Assemani, Bibliotheca Orientalis, il. 
160. 

+ A collation of an ancient Syriac MS. of the Gospels 
(Rich, 7,157 in the British Museum) showed that the 
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that they were in his day a peculiarity of St. Mark: 
omitted in the Curetonian with the other best au- 
thorities. In fact, except the Peshito and some 
revised Latin copies, there is no evidence at all 
extant for these words prior to the fifth century. 
Matt. v. 4, 5: here the ancient order of the beati- 
tudes, as supported by Origen, Tertullian, the 
canons of Eusebius, and Hilary, is that of placing 
paxdpio: ol wpacis, x. 7. A. Sefore paxdpior oi 
wevOouvres, x. T. A.3 the Curetonian agrees 
with the distinct testimonies for this order against 
the Peshito. In Matt. i. 18, we know from Ireneus 
that the name “Jesus ‘’ was not read; and this is | 
confirmed by the Curetonian: in fact, the common 
reading, however widely supported, could not have 
originated until "Inoovs xpiords was treated asa 
combined proper name, otherwise the meaning of 
Tov Bt "Incov xpirrov h yéveots would not be 
‘the birth of Jesus Christ,’’ but “the birth of 
Jesus as the Christ.’ Here the Curetonian read- 
ing is in full accordance with what we know of the 
second century in opposition to the Peshito. In 
Matt. vi. 4 the Curetonian omits aids; in the 
same ver. and in ver. 6 it omits éy rq pavepy: in 
each case with the best authorities, but against the 
Peshito. Matt. v. 44, has been amplified by copy- 
ists in any extraordinary manner: the words in 
brackets show the amplifications, and the place 
from which each was taken: éydh 3t Adve inir, 
"Ayaware robs ¢yOpots bud [ebdroyesre rovs 
Karapwudvous Suas, Luke vi. 28, earas woreire 
rovs picouvras Suas, wid. 27}, xa wpocevyecte 
imtp raw [exnpea(dvrer Suas nal, wid. 35) 
Siwxdyrwy tuas. ‘The briefer form is attested by 
Irenwus, Clement, Origen, Cyprian, Eusebius, ete. ; 
and though the inserted words and clauses are 
found in almost all Greek MSS. (except Codices 
Vaticanus and Sinaiticus), and in many versions 
including the Peshito, they are not tn the Curefonian 
Syriac. Of a similar kind are Matt. xviii. 35, ra 
wapartéuara avray; Luke viii. 54, éx Baroy tw 
wdyras wal; Luke ix. 7, dw’ abrov: ix. 54, ds xal 
"HAlas érolnoev; Xi. 2, yernOhrea +d OéAnua cov 
@s dy ovpaye Kal éxl rijs yas; xi. 29, rou xpe- 
phrov; xi. 44, v €is wal dapicaia: iwoxpr 
ral; John. iv. 43, nal dwrjABer; Vv. 16, wal e(trowr 
avrdy awoxreiva; vi. 51, hy eyw dece; vi 69, 
Tov (w@vros. 

These are but a few samples of the variations 
which exist between the Curetonian Syriac and the 
Peshito as to the kind of text: the instances of 
this might be increased almost indefinitely. Those 
acquainted with critical results will know that some 
of those here specified are crucial texts in points of 
comparative criticism. Such a comparison not only 
shows the antiquity of the text of the Curetonian 
Syriac, but it also affords abundant proof that the 
Peshito must have been modernized and revised. 

The antiquity of the Curetonian text is also 
shown by the occurrence of readings which were, 
as we know, early current, even though rightly re 
pudiated as erroneous: several of these are in the 
Curetonian Syriac; it may suffice to refer to the 
long addition after Matt. xx. 28. 

The Curetonian Syriac presents such a text as 
we might have concluded would be current in the 


Syrians were in the habit of reforming their copies in 
some respects. The grammatical forms, etc., of this 
MS. are much more ancient than those of the text of 
Widmanstadt, who has been followed by successive 
editors. 
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second century: the Peshito has many features 
which could not belong to that age; unless, indeed, 
we are ready to reject established facts, and those 
of a very numerous kind: probably, af least, two 
thousand. 

It is not needful for very great attention to be 
paid to the phraseology of the Curetonian Syriac in 
order to see that the Gospel of St. Matthew differs 
in mode of expression and various other particulars 
from what we find in the rest. This may lead us 
again to look at the testimony of Bar Salibi; he 
tells us, when speaking of this version of S¢. Mat- 
thew, ‘there is found occasionally a Syriac copy 
made out of the Hebrew:** we thus know that the 
opinion of the Syrians themselves in the 12th cen- 
tury was that this translation of St. Matthew was 
not made from the Greek, but from the Hebrew 
original of the Evangelist: such, too, is the judg- 
ment of Dr. Cureton: “ this Gospel of St. Matthew 
appears at least to be built upon the original Ara- 
maic text, which was the work of the Apostle him- 
self." (Prefuce to Sgriac Gospels, p. vi.) 

Dr. Cureton rightly draws attention to the 
culiar title prefixed to the Gospel by St. Matthew, 


vhs, Laraws AQ). Now 


whatever be the meaning of the word dampharsho 
here brought in — whether it signifies “the dis- 
t&anct Gospel of Matthew,"’ as rendered by Cureton, 
or “the Gospel of Matthew set furth"’ [i. e. for 
lessons throughout the ecclesiastical year], as Bern- 
stein advances, supporting his opinion by a passage 
in Assemani (which can hardly here apply, as this 
copy is not so “set forth'’), or, if it means (as 
some have objected), * the Gospel of Matthew ez- 
plained’ — still there must be some reason why 
the first Gospel should be thus designated, and not 
the others. But the use of the cognate Hebrew 
verb in the Old Testament may afford us some aid 
as to what kind of explanation is meant. if indeed 
that is the meaning of the term here used. In the 
description of the reading of the law in Neh. viii. 8, 
we are told, “ So they read in the book of the law 


distinctly (WEN), and gave the sense, and caused 
the people to understand the reading.” The word 
here used has been regarded by able scholars as 
implying an interpretation from the ancient He- 
brew into the form of Aramwan then current. Such 
a Afephorash, when written, would be the germ of 
the Targum of after ages. (See below, p. 3396 a.) 
The saine word may be used in the heading of St. 
Matthew's Gospel in the same sense — as being an 
explanation from one Shemitie tongue or dialect 
into another, just as St. Matthew's Gospel turned 
from one form of Hebrew into pure Syriac would 
be. 

But it may be asked, if St. Matthew's Hebrew 
(or Chaldai¢) Gospel was before the translator, why 
should he have done more than copy into Syriac 
letters? Why translate at all? It is sutticient, in 
reply, to refer to the Chaldaic portions of Daniel 
and Ezra, and to the Syriac version made from 
them. In varying dialects it sometimes happens 
that the vocabulary in use differs more than the 
grammatical forms. ‘The verbal identity may often 
be striking even though accompanied with frequent 
variation of terms. 





@ See Mores Agheleus in Assemani, Biblioth. Orient. 
Hi. 83. 
6 Preface to the Syriac edition of 2 Pet. ete. 
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We know from Jerome that the Hebrew St. 


Matthew had “1% where the Greek has éxiodciov. 
We do not find that word here, but we read for 
both ¢miotcwr and othuepow at the end of the 


verse, fro. Juco], constant of the day.” 
This might have sprung from the interpretation, 
“ morrow by morrow,” given to 71%) ; and it may 
be illustrated by Old Test. passages, e. g. Num. iv. 
7, where TOIT on? is rendered by Jrouwds 


AS LLASS]. Those who think that if this Syriac 
version had been made from St. Matthew's He- 


brew, we ought to find “12 here, forget that a 
translation is not a verbal transfusion. 

We know from Eusebius that Hegesippus cited 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and 
from the Syriac. Now in a fragment of Hegesip- 
pus (Routh, t. 219), there is the quotation, pakd- 
pio of dpOaAmol dudy ol BAexdyres wal ra dra 


Pe- | Sucow ra dxovorra, words which might be a Greek 


rendering from Matt. xiii. 16, as it stands in this 
Syriac Gospel as we have it, or probably also in the 
Hebrew work of the Apostle himself. Every notice 
of the kind is important; and Dr. Cureton, in 
pointing it out, has furnished students with one of 
the varied data through which a right conclusion 
may be reached. 

Every successive investigation, on the part of 
competent scholars, aids in the proof that the 
Curetonian Gospels are an older form than those in 
the Peshito; that the Peshito is a revision replete 
with readings unknown in the 2d century (and 
often long after); and that the Curetonian text 
possesses the highest critical as well as historical 
value. 

The more the evidence, direct and indirect, is 
weighed, the more established it appears will be 
the judgment that the Curetonian Syriac of St. 
Matthew's Gospel was translated from the Apostle's 
Hebrew (Syro-Chaldaic) original, although injured 
since by cupyists or revisers. 

B. The Philoxenian Syriae Version, and its 
Revision by Thomas of Harkel. — Philoxenus, or 
Xenaias, Bp. of Hierapolis or Mabug at the be 
ginning of the 6th century (who was one of those 
Monophysites who subscribed the Henoticon of the 
Emperor Zeno), caused Polycarp, his Chorepiscopus, 
to make a new translation of the New ‘Test. into 
Syriac. This was executed in A. p. 508, and it is 
generally termed Philoxenian from its promoter.¢ 

This version has not been transmitted to us in 
the form in which it was first made; we only pos- 
sess a revision of it, executed by Thomas of Harkel 
in the following century (‘Ihe Gospels, a. D. 616). 
Pococke, in 1630,” gives an extract from Bar Salibi, 
in which the version of Thomas of Harkel is men- 
tioned; and though Pococke did not know whit 
version Thomas had made, he speaks of a Syriac 
translation of the Gospels communicated to him by 
some learned man whom he does not name, which 
from its servile adherence to the Greek was no 
doubt the Harklean text. In the Bibliotheca Ovi- 
entalis of Assemani there were further notices of 
the work of Thomas; and in 1730 Samuel Palmer 
sent from the ancient Amida (now Diardekr) Syriac 
MSS. to Dr. Gloucester Ridley, in which the ver- 
sion is contained. ‘Thus he had two copies of the 
Gospels, and one of all the rest of the New Test. 
except the end of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
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the Apocalypse. No other MSS. appear to have 
yet come to light which contain any of this version 
beyond the Gospels. From the subscriptions we 
learn that the text was revised by Thomas with 
three (some copies say trv) Greek MSS. One 
Greek copy is similarly mentioned at the close of 
the catholic epistles. 

Ridley published, in 1761, an account of the 
MSS. in his possession, and a notice of this version. 
He had intended to have edited the text: this was 
however done by White, at different times from 
1778 to 1803. After the publication of the Gospels, 
the researches of Adler brought more copies into 
notice of that part of the Harklean text. From 
one of the MSS. inthe Vatican, St. John’s Gospel 
was edited by Bernstein in 1851. It will be noticed 
that this version differs from the Peshito, in con- 
taining all the seven catholic epistles. 

In describing this version as it has come down to 
us, the éect is the first thing to be considered. ‘This 
is characterized‘ by extreme literality: the Syriac 
idiom is constantly bent to suit the Greek, and 
everything is in some manner expressed in the 
Greek phrase and order. It is difficult to imagine 
that it could have been intended for ecclesiastical 
reading. It is not independent of the Peshito, the 
words, etc., of which are often employed. As to 
the kind of Greek text that it represents, it is just 
what might have been expected in the 6th century. 
The work of Thomas in the text itself is seen in the 
introduction of obeli, by which passages which 
he rejected were condemned; and of asterisks, with 
which his insertions were distinguished. His model 
in all this was the Hexaplar Greek text. The 
MSS. which were used by Thomas were of a differ- 
ent kind from those employed in making the ver- 
siou; they represented in general a much older and 
purer text. ‘lhe margin of the Harklean recension 
contains (like the Hexaplar text of the LX X.) read- 
ings, mostly apparently from the Greek MSS. used. 
It has been questioned whether these readings are 
not a comparison with the Peshito; if any of them 
are 90, they have probably been introduced since 
the time of Thomas. It is probable that the Phi- 
loxenian version was very literal, but that the slav- 
ish adaptation to the Greek is the work of Thomas; 
and that his text thus bore about the same relation 
to that of Philoxenus as the Latin Bible of Arias 
Montanus does to that of his predecessor Pagninus. 
For textual criticism this version is a good author- 
ity as to the text of its own time, at least where it 
does not merely follow the Peshito. The amplifi- 
cations in the margin of the book of Acts bring a 
MS. used by Thomas into close comparison with 
the Codex Hezse. One of the MSS. of the Gospels 
sent to Ridley contains the Harklean text, with 
some revision by Bar Salibi. 

C. Syriac Versions of Portions wanting in the 


@ The Rev. B. Harris Cowper has courteously com- 
municated the following notice relative to the Syriac 
Apocalypse in MSS. in the British Museum: " The 
MS. No. 7,186 of the 14th century does not contain the 
actual text of the Apocalypse, but a brief cominentary 
upon it — upon paper, and not quite perfect ; the text 
seeming to be that of our printed books. The tert of 
the Apocalypse is apparently all found in No. 17,127, 
a commentary upon the book of the llth century. 
Thia also seems to be of the same text as the printed 
_ edition.” 

b De Dieu says that this Syriac MS. contained 
omnia N. T. Syriaci, quee in prioribus deerant edi- 
tlonibus.” Does this mean that it merely contained 
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Peshito. —I. The second Epistle of Peter, the see- 
ond and third of John, and that of Jude. ‘The fact 
has been already noticed, that the Old Syriac Ver- 
sion did not contain these epistles. They were 
published by Pococke in 1630, from a MS. in the 
Bodleian. The version of these epistles so often 
agrees with what we have in the Harklean recen- 
sion, that the one is at least dependent on the other. 
The suggestion of Dr. Davidson (Biblical Criticism, 
iL 196), that the text of Pococke is that of Philox- 
enus before it was revised by Thomas, seems imost 
probable. ut if it is objected, that the translation 
does not show as great a knowledge of Greek as 
might have been expected in the translation of 
the rest of the Philoxenian, it must be remembered 
that here he had not the Peshito to aid him. In 
the Paris Polyglott these epistles were added to the 
Peshito, with which they have since been comnunly 
printed, although they have not the slightest rela- 
tion to that version. 

If. The Apoculypse. —In 1627 De Dieu edited 
a Syriac version of the Apocalypse, from a MS. in 
the Leyden Library, written by one “Casnar from 
the land of the Indians,” who lived in the latter 
part of the 16th century. A MS. at Flerence, also 
written by this Caspar, has a subscription stating 
that it was copied in 1582 from a MS. in the writ- 
ing of Thomas of Harkel, in a. D. 622. If this is 
coirect it shows that Thomas by himself would 
have been but a poor translator of the N. T. But 
the subscription seems to be of doubtful authority; 
and until the Rev. B. Harris Cowper drew atten- 
tion to a more ancient copy of the version. we 
might well be somewhat uncertain if this were really 
an ancient work.2 It is of small critical value, and 
the MS. from which it was edited is incorrectly 
written. It was in the MS. which Archbishop 
Ussher sent as a present to De Dieu in 163], in 
which the whe of the Svriac N. T. is said to have 
been contained (of what version is unknown), that 
having been the only complete MS. of the kind 
described ;® and of this MS., in comparison with 
the text of the Apocalypse printed by De Dieu, 
Ussher says, “the Syriac lately set out at Levden 
may be amended by my MS. copy" (Todd's Wul 
ton, i. 196, note). This book from tbe Paris Poly- 
glott and onward, has been added to the Peshito 
in this translation. Some have erroneously called 
this Syriac Apocalyse the PAtlorenian, a name to 
which it has no title: the error seems to have origi- 
nated from a verbal mistake in an old advertise- 
ment of Greenfield’s edition (for which be was not 
responsible), which said “the Apocalypse and the 
Epistles not found in the Peshito, are given from 
the Philoxenian version.” 

Il. The Syriac Version of John viii. 1-11. — 
From the MS. sent by Archbishop Ussher to De 
Dieu, the latter published this section in 1031. 


what was previously wanting, or the waole, including 
such parts? It seems strange if this section of St 
John stood in it alone. This makes it seem as if the 
interpretation given above were the true one. Ussher 
own description is this: * ] have received the parcels 
of the N. Test. [in Syriac) which hitherto we have 
wanted in that language, namely, the history of the 
adulterous woman, the 2d Epistle of Peter, the 2d sod 
3d Epictles of St. John, the Epistle of Jude, and the 
Revelation ; as also a small tractate of Ephrem Syrus 
in his own language.” Archbishop Ussher to Dr. 
Saniuel Ward, June 28, 1626 (Todd's Life of Waites, 
i. 194). 
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From De Dieu it was inserted in the London Poly- 
glott, with a reference to Ussher's MS., and hence 
it has passed with the other editions of the Peshito, 
where it is a mere interpolation. 

A copy of the same version (essentially) is found 
in Ridley's Coder Barsali(xei, where it is attributed 
to Maras, A. D. 622: Adler fuund it also in a Paris 
MS. ascribed to Abbas Mar Paul. 

Bar Salibi cites a different version, out of Maras, 
Bishop of Amida, through the chronicle of Zach- 
arias of Melitina. See Assemani (Biblioth. Orient. 
ii. 53, 170), who gives the introductory words. 
Probably the version edited is that of Paul (as 
stated in the Paris MS.) and that of Maras the 
one cited by Bar Salibi; while in Ridley’s MS. the 
two ure coufounded. The Paul mentioned is ap- 
parently Paul of Tela, the translator of the Hexa- 
plar Greek text into Syriac. 

D. THe JERUSALEM SYRIAC LECTIONARY. — 
The MS. in the Vatican containing this version 
was pretty fully described by S. E. Assemani in 
1756, in the Catalogue of the MSS. belonging to 
that Library; but so few copies of that work es- 
caped destruction by fire, that it was virtually un- 
published, and its contents almost unknown. Adler, 
who at Copenhagen had the advantage of studying 
one of the few copies of this Catalogue, drew public 
attention to this peculiar document in his Aurze 
Uebersicht seiner biblischkritischen Reise nach 
Rom, pp. 118-127 (Altona, 1783), and still further, 
in 1789, in his valuable examination of the Syriac 
versions. The MS. was written in A. D. 1031, in 
peculiar Syriac writing; the portions are of course 
those for the different festivals, some parts of the 
Gospels not being there at all. The dialect is not 
common Syriac ; it was termed the Jerusclem 
Syriac, from its being supposed to resemble the 
Jerusalem Talmud in language and other points. 
The grammar is peculiar; the forms almost Chal- 
dee rather than Syriac; two characters are used for 
expressing F and P. 

For critical purposes this Lectionary has a far 
higher value than it has for any other: its readings 
often coincide with the oldest and best authorities. 
It is not yet known as to its entire text; for except 
a small specimen, no part bas been printed; Adler, 
however, selected large numbers of readings, which 
have been cummonly used by critics from that time 
and onward. In Adler's opinion its date as a ver- 
sion would be from the 4th to the 6th century; 
but it can hardly be supposed that it is of so early 
an age, or that any Syrians then could have used 
so corrupt a dialect. It may rather be supposed 
to be a translation made from a Greek Lectionary, 
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(art. Syriac Versions in Kitto'’s Cycl. of Bidl. 
Lit., 3d ed.) the prolegomena are disappointing. — 
A 


On the Syriac Versions. — Adler, N. T. Ver- 
siones Syriace, Simplex, Philoreniana et Hiero- 
solymitana denuo examinute, 1789 ; Wiseman, 
Hore Syriace, 1827; Ridley, De Syriacarum N. 
Fuderis verswnum indole atque usu, etc., 1761; 
Winer, Commentatio de cersionis N. T. Syriace 
usu critico caute inatituendv, 1823; Wichelhaus, 
De Novi Test. versione Syriaca antiqua quam 
Peschitho vocant, 1850; Bernstein, De Charklensi 
N. T. translatione Syriaca commentativ, 1857; 
Cureton, Anlient Recension of the Syriac Gospels 
(Preface, etc.), 1858. S. P. T. 


TARGUM (OV), from OW); Arab. 
Py to translate, explain); a Chaldee word 
of uncertain origin, variously derived from the 
roots O37, 8/2 (comp. Arab. uy» re» 


etc.), and even identified with the Greek rpdynua, 
dessert (Fr. drugees), (trop. rpayhuara tay 
Aéyor, Dion. Hal. Rhel. 10, 18), which occurs 


often in the Talmud as NDO°INO 3°, or 


NOV (+ such as dates, almonds, nuts,” etc: 
Pes. 119 6): the general term for the CHAL- 
DEE, or, more accurately ARAMAIC VERSIONS 
of the Old Testament. 

The injunction to *‘ read the Book of the Law 
before all Israel . . . . the men, and women, and 
children, and the strangers,”’ on the Feast of Tab- 
ernacles of every Sabbatical year, as a means of 
solemn instruction and edification, is first found in 
Deut. xxxi. 10-13. How far the ordinance was 
observed in early times we have no means of judg- 
ing. It would appear, however, that such readings 
did take place in the days of Jeremiah. Certain it 
is that among the first acts undertaken by Fzra 
towards the restoration of the primitive religion 
and public worship is reported his reading “ before 
the congregation, both of men and women "’ of the 
returned exiles, “in the Book in the Law of God" 
(Neh. viii. 2, 8). Aided by those men of learning 
and eminence with whom, according to tradition, 
he founded that most important religious and polit- 
ical body called the Great Synagogue, or Men of 
the Great Assembly (mY YTIT NOID War, 
536-167), he appears to have succeeded in so firmly 


establishing regular and frequent public readings 
in the Sacred Kecords, that later authorities almost 


never having existed as a substantive translation: | unanimously trace this hallowed custom to times 
to what age its execution should be assigned seems | immemorial — nay to the time of Moses himself. 


wholly uncertain. (A further account of the MS. 
of this version, drawn up from a comparison of 
Assemani’s description in the Vatican Catalogue, 
and that of Adler, with the MS. itself in the 
Vatican Library, made by the present writer, is 
given in Horne’s /ntrod. iv. 284-287, where, how- 
ever, Jerusalem Targum’ twice stands for Jal- 
mud.) 

It appears, from the statement of Dr. Ceriani of 
Milan, that Count Marescalchi [Miniscalchi] has 
met with a MS. of this Lectionary, and that he 
has long had the intention of publishing it. [It 
was published at Verona in 1861-64 by Count 
Miniscalchi-Erizzo, in 2 vols. 4to, the first contain- 
ing the text, with a Latin tranalation; the second 
prolegomena and glossary. According to Davidson 





Such is the statement of Josephus (c. Ap. ii. 17); 
and we read in the Acts, xv. 21, * For Moses of old 
time hath in every city them that preach him, 
being read in the synagogue every sabbath-day."’ 
So also Jer. Meg. i. 1: ‘+ Ezra has instituted for 
Israel that the maledictions in the Pentatench 
should also be read in public,” ete. Further, Meg. 
315, “ Ezra instituted ten things, namely, that 
there should be readings in the Law also in the 
afternoon service of Sabbath, on the Monday, and 
on the Thursday, etc. ... . But was not this 
instituted before in the desert, as we find ‘they 
went for three days and found no water’ (water 
meaning the Law, as Is. lv. 1 is fancifully explsined 
by the Hageada), until the ‘ prophets among them’ 
arranged the three weekly readings? But Ezra 
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only reinstituted them,’’ comp. also B. Kama, 82 
a, etc. To these ancient readings in the Penta- 
teuch were added, in the course of time, readings 
in the prophets (in some Babylonian cities even in 
the Hagiographa), which were called FYWBSF1, 
Haftaroth ; but when and how these were intro- 
duced is still matter of speculation. Former inves- 
tigators (Abudraham, Elias Levita, Vitringa, etc.) 
almost unanimously trace their origin to the 
Syrian persecutions, during which all attention to 
the Law was strictly prohibited, and even all the 
copies of it that were found were ruthlessly de- 
stroyed; so that, as a substitute for the Penta- 
teuchical Parasha, a somewhat corresponding por- 
tion of the Prophets was read in the synayogue, 
and the custom, once introduced, remained fixed. 
Recent scholars on the other hand, without much 
show of reason, as it would appear, variously hold 
the //aftarah to have sprung from the sermon or 
honiiletic exercise which accompanied the reading 
in the Pentateuch, and tovk its exurdium (as Haf- 
tarah, by an extraordinary linguistic stretch, is 
explained by Frankel) from a prophetic passage, 
adapted in a manner to the Mosaic text under con- 
sideration; or, again, they imagine the Haftarah 
to have taken its rise spontaneously during the 
exile itself, and that Ezra retained and enforced it 
in Palestine. 

If, however, the primitive religion was reéstab- 
lished, together with the second Temple, in more 
than its former vigor, thus enabling the small 
number of the returned exiles — and these, accord- 
ing to tradition, the lowest of the low, the poor in 
wealth, in knowledge, and in ancestry,? the very 
outcasts and refuse of the nation as it were & — to 
found upon the ruins of Zion one of the most 
important and lasting spiritual commonwealths 
that has ever been known, there was yet one thing 
which neither authority nor piety, neither academy 
nor synagogue, could restore tv its original power 
and glory — the Hebrew language. Ere long it 
was found necessary to translate the national books, 
in order that the nation from whose inidst they 
had sprung might be able to understand them. 
And if for the Alexandrine, or rather the whole 
body of Hellenistic Jews, Greek translations had 
to be composed, those who dwelt on the hallowed 
soil of their forefathers had to receive the Sacred 
Word through an Aramaic medium. The word 


WD, Mephorash, “ explanatory,” “clearly,” 
or, as the A. V. has it, ‘‘ distinctly,’ used in the 
above-quoted passage of Neh. viii. 8, is in the Tal- 
mud explained by “ Targum.” ¢- Thus to Fzra 
himself is traced the custom of adding translations 
in the then popular idiom — the Aramaic — to the 
periodical readings (Jer. Meg. 28 6; J. Ned. iv., 
Bab. Ned. i.; Maim. Hilch. Teph. xii. § 10, etc.), 





@*Ten kinds of families went up from Babylon: 
Priests, Levites, Israelites, profaned (“OS9FT, those 
whoee fathers are priests, but whose mothers are not 
fit for priestly marriage); proselytea, freedmen, bas- 
tards (or rather those born in illegal wedlock); Ne- 
thinim (lowest menials of the Temple); SVU7W 
(‘about whose lineage there is silence,’ — of unknown 
fathers); and ‘SOON, ‘foundiings, of unknown 


father and mother ’” (Kidd. 4, 1) 
6 * Ezra, on leaving Babylon, made it like unto 


pure flour ” 73°97)3 n> o> (%.). 
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for which he is also reported to have fixed the 
Sabbaths, the Mondays and Thursdays — the two 
latter the market and law-days, when the villagers 
came to town — of every week (Jer. Meg. i. 1; 
Baba Kama, 82 a). The gradual decay of the 
pure Hebrew vernacular, among the multitude at 
least, may be accounted for in many ways. The 
Midrash very strikingly points out, among the 
characteristics of the long sojourn of Israel in 
Egypt, that they neither changed their language, 
nor their names, nur the shape of their garments, 
during all that time. ‘I'he bulk of their om- 
munity — shut up, as it were, in the small province 
of Goshen, almost exclusively reduced to inter- 
course with their own race and tribes, devoted only 
to the pasture of their flocks, and perbaps to the 
tilling of their soil — were in a condition infinitely 
more favorable for the retention of all the signs and 
tokens of their nationality than were the Babylo- 
nian captives. The latter, scattered up and down 
the vast empire, seem to have enjoyed everywhere 
full liberty of intercommunication with the natives 
— very similar in many respects to themselves — 
to have been utterly unrestrained in the exercise 
of every profession and trade, and even to have 
risen to the highest offices of state; and thus, 
during the comparatively short space, they struck 
root so firmly in the land of their exile, that when 
opportunity served, they were, on the whole, loth 
to return to the Land of Promise. What more 
natural than that the immigrants under Zerubba- 
bel, and still more those who came with Ezra — 
several generations of whose ancestors had been 
settled in Babel — should have brought back with 
them the Aramaic, if not as their vernacular, at all 
events as an idiom with which they were perfectly 
familiar, and which they may partly have con- 
tinued to use as their colloquial language in Pales- 
tine, as, in fact, they had had to use it in Babylon? 
Continuous later immigrations from the « Cap- 
tivity’ did not fail to reinforce and further to 
spread the use of the same tongue. All the de- 
crees and official communications addressed to the 
Jews by their Persian masters were in Aramaic 
(Ezr. Neh. passim), Judea being considered only 
as part of the Syrian satrapy. Nor must it be 
forgotten that the old colonists in Palestine (2 K. 
xvii. 24) were Samaritans, who had come from 
“ Aram and Babel,’’ and who spoke Chaldee; that 
intermarriages with women from Ashdod, Ammon, 
and Moab had been common (Neh. xiii. 23); that 
Pheenicia, whose merchants (Tyrians, Neh. xiii. 16) 
appear to have settled in Palestine, and to bave 
established commercial relations with Judea and 
Galilee, contains large elements of Chaldee in its 
own idiom. Thus it came to pass that we find in 
the book of Daniel, for instance, a somewhat forced 
Hebrew, from which, as it would seem, the author 
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e '*C And they read in the book of the Law of God 


clearly (W5%5), and gave the understanding, 9 
that they understood the reading: ’— ‘in the book 
of the Law ’— this is Mikra, the original reading in 


the Pentateuch ; ‘OW, clearly ’— this is Tar 
gum " (Meg. 8a; Ned. 87 6). To this tradition alao 
might be referred the otherwise rather enigmatical 
passage (Sanh. 21 6): ‘ Originally,”? says Mar Sutra, 
‘the Law was given to Israel in Ibri writing and the 
holy (Hebrew) language. It was again given to them 
in the days of Exra in the Ashurith writing and the 
Aramaic language,’’ etc. 
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gladly lapees into the more familiar Aramaic (comp. 
ii. 4, etc.); that oracles were received by the high- 
priests Jobanan 2 and Simon the Just > in the Holy 
of Holies (during the Syrian wars) in Aramaic 
(Sotah, 33, a); and that, in short, some time 
before the Hasmonean period, this was the lan- 
guage in which were couched not only popular 


sayings, proverbs, and the like (OY T71T bwn, 
Beresh. R. 107 d; Tanch. 17 a; Midr. Tehill. 23 
d; 61 /f, etc., etc.), but official and legal documents 
(Mishna Ketub. 4, 8; Toseftah Sabb. c. 8; Edu- 
joth, 8, 4,—e. 130 B. C.), even certain prayers ¢ 
— of Babylonian origin probably —and in which 
books destined for the great mass of the peuple 
were written.¢ That, indeed, the Hebrew Lan- 
guage — the “language of Kenaan"’ (Is. xix. 18), 
or “ Jehudith” (2 K. xviii. 26, 28; Is. xxxvi. 11) 
of the Bible — became more and more the lan- 
guage of the few, the learned, the Holy Language, 


wap7rt Ww, or, still more exactly, JW 


RW TY) PVA, « Language of the Temple,” set 
aside almost exclusively for the holy service of relig- 
ion: be it the Divine Law and the works in which 
this was contained (like the Mishna, the Boraithot, 
Mechilta, Sifri, Sifra, the older Midrashim, and 
very many portions of the Talmud), or the corre- 
spondence between the different academies (witness 
the Hebrew letter sent from Jerusalem to Alex- 
andria about 100 38. c., Chag. Jer. ii. 2), or be 
it the sacred worship itself in Temple and syna- 
gogue, which was almost entirely carried on in pure 
Hebrew. 

If the common people thus gradually had lost all 
knowledge of the tongue in which were written the 
books to be read to them, it naturally followed (in 
order “that they might understand them '’) that 
recourse must be had toa translation into the idiom 
with which they were familiar —the Aramaic. 
That further, since a bare translation could not in 
all cases suffice, it was necessary to add to the trans- 
lation an explanation, more particularly of the more 
ditticult and obscure passages. Both translation 
and explanation vere designated by the term 7ur- 
gum. In the course of time there sprang up a 
guild, whose special office it was to act as inter- 
preters in both senses (Meturgeman ¢), while for- 
mierly the learned alone volunteered their services. 
These interpreters were subjected to certain bonds 
and regulations as to the form and substance of 
their renderings. Thus (comp. Misbna Meg. pas- 
sim; Mass. Sofer. xi. 1; Maimon. Hilch. Tephill. 
12, § 11 ff.; Orach Chaj. 145, 1, 2), “neither the 
reader nor the interpreter are to raise their voices 
one above the other;"’ * they have to wait for each 


a "The youths who went to combat at Antiochia 
ae been victorious.” 
 Perished has the army which the enemy thought 
to sae against the Temple.” 
¢ Introduction to the Haggadah for the Pesach 


(werts NTS); ‘Such was the bread of misery 
which our fathers ate in the land of Mizrajim. Who- 
ever is needy, he come and eat with us; whoever is 
in want, he come and celebrate the Pesach. This 
year here, next year in the land of Israel; this year 
alaves, next year free men.”’ The Kaddish, to which 
afterwards a certain sigoification as a prayer for the 
dead was given, and which begins as followa: “ Let 
there be magnified and sanctified the Great Name in 
the world which He has created according to His 
will, and which He rules as His kingdom, during your 
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other until each have finished his verse;” ‘the 
Meturgeman is not to lean against a pillar or a 
beam, but to stand with fear and with reverence; ”’ 
‘6 he ts not to use at ieritten Targum, but he is to 
deliver his translation rica toce "' — lest it might 
appear that he was reading out of the Torah itself, 
and thus the Scriptures be held responsible for 
what are his own dicta; “no more than one verse 
in the Pentateuch, and three in the Prophets [a 
greater license is given for the book of Esther) 
shall be read and translated at a time;"’ “that 
there should be not more than one reader and one 
interpreter for the Law, while for the Prophets one 
reader and one interpreter, or two interpreters, are 
allowed,’’ etc. (comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 21 ff.; xii. 30; 27, 
28). Again (Mishna Meg. and Tosiftah, ad loc.), 
certain passages liable to give offense to the multi- 
tude are specified, which may be read in the syna- 
gogue and trauslated; others, which may be read 
but not translated ; others, again, which may 
neither be read nor translated. To the first class/ 
belong the account of the Creation — a subject not 
to be discussed publicly, on account of its most 
vital bearing upon the relation between the Creator 
and the Kosmos, and the nature of both: the deed 
of Lot and his two daughters (Gen. xix. 31); of 
Judah and Tamar (Gen. xxxviii.); the first account 
of the making of the golden calf (Ex. xxxii.); all 
the curses in the Law; the deed of Amnon and 
Tamar (2 Sam. xiii.); of Absalom with his father's 
concubines (2 Sam. xvi. 22); the story of the 
woman of Gibeah (Judg. xix.). These are to be 
read and translated — being mostly deeds which 
carried their own punishments with them. To be 
read but not translated areg the deed of Reuben 
with his father’s concubine (Gen. xxxv. 22); the 
latter portion of the story of the golden calf (Ex. 
xxxil.); the benediction of the priests (on account 
of its awful nature). And neither to be read 
nor translated are the deed of David and Bath- 
sheba (2 Sam. xi. and xii.), and according to one 
the story of Amnon and Tamar (2 Sam. xiii.). 
(Both the latter stories, however, are, in Mishna 
Meg. iv. 10, enumerated among those of the sec- 
ond class, which are to be read but not translated.) 


Altogether these Weturgemanim do not seem to 
have been held generally in very high respect; one 
of the reasons being probably that they were paid 
(two Selaim at one time, according to Midr. R. 
Gen. 98), and thus made (what P. Aboth especially 
inveighs against) the Torah ‘a spade to dig with 
it.’ No siyn of blessing,” it was said, moreover, 
‘could rest upon the profit they made by their 
calling, since it was money earned on the Sabbath ’’ 
(Pes. 4 5). Persons unfit to be readers, as those 


life and your days, and the life of the whole house of 
Israel, speedily and in a near time, and say ye, 
‘Amen: Be the Great Name praised for ever and 
evermore,’ ’’ etc. 

@ Megillath Taanith, etc. 


e JOMING, JOIN, NPI «ar. 


berys; Arm. Sargmanic ; Ital. Tercimanno ; 
Fr. Tyuchement ; Engl. Dragoman, etc.). 

aie a of 

Sf Comprises in the mnemonic formula, Wy nba 


eal 


maw) (Meg. 25 a). 


5 5 se) 5 
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whose clothes were so torn and ragged that their 


limbs became visible through the rents (TITTY5), 
their appearance thus not corresponding to the rev- 
erence due to the Sacred Word itself. or blind men, 
were admitted to the office of a Meturgeman; and, 
apart from there not being the slightest authority 
attached to their interpretations, they were liable 
to be stopped and silenced, publicly and ignomin- 
iously, whenever they seemed to overstep the bounds 
of discretion. At what time the regulation that 
they should not be under fifty years of age (in odd 
reference to the “men of fifty,” Is. iii. 2, men- 
tioned in Juchas. 44, 2) came into use, we are not 
able to decide. The Mishna certainly speaks even 
of a minor (under thirteen years) as being allowed 
both to read and to act as a Meturgeman (comp. 
Mishna Meg. passim). Altogether they appear to 
have borne the character of empty-headed, bom- 
bastic fools. Thus Midr. Koh. has to Eccl. vii. 5: 
‘6+ It is better to hear the rebuke of the wise: ’ — 
these are the preachers (Darshanim) — ‘than for 
a man to hear the song of fools: — these are the 
Meturgemanim, who raise their voices in sing-song, 


(“WA, or with empty fancies): —‘ that the people 
may hear.’"’ And to ix. 17: “‘The words of 
wise men are heard in quiet’ — these are the 
preachers (Darshanim) — ‘more than the cry of 
him that ruleth among fools* — these are the 
Meturgemanim who stand above the congregation.” 
And though both passages may refer more especially 
to those Meturgemanim (Kmoras, speakers, ex- 
pounders) who ata later period stood by the side 
of the Chucham, or president of the Academy, the 
preacher xar’ éfoyfy (himself seated on a raised 
dats), and repeated with a joud voice, and enlarged 
upon what the latter had whispered into their ear 


in Hebrew (MTIAY WW» YS wrnd oN, 
comp. Matt. x. 27, * What ye hear in the ear, that 
preach ye upon the housetops"’), yet there is an 
abundance of instances to show that the Meturze- 
man at the side of the reader was exposed to re- 
bukes of a nature, and is spoken of in a manner, 
not likely to be employed towards any but men 
low in the social scale. 

A fair notion of what was considered a proper 
Targum may be gathered from the maxim pre- 
served in the Talmud (Kidd. 49 a): ‘ Whosoever 
translates [as Meturgeman] a verse in its closely 
exact form |without proper regard to its real mean- 
ing] is a dia, and whosoever adds to it is tmprous 
and a blasphemer, e. g., the literal rendering into 
Chaldee of the verse, ‘ They saw the God of Israel’ 
(Ex. xxiv. 10), is as wrong a translation as ‘ They 
saw the angel of God;’ the proper rendering being, 
‘They saw the glory of the God of Israel.’”’ 
(Comp. SAMAR. PENT. p. 2812 5.] Other in- 
stances are found in the Mishna (Meg. iv. 8); 


noe eas, oo 
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to him and to God, since the mother will in the 
end carry his children over to idolatrous worship], 
as also he who enlarges upon (or figuratively ex- 
plains) the sections relative to incest (Lev. xviii.) — 
he shall forthwith be silenced and publicly rebuked.” 
Again (comp. Jer. Ber. v. 1; Meg. iv. 10), « Those 
who translate ‘Q my people, children of Israel, as 
I am merciful in heaven, so shall ye be merciful 
on earth:’ — ‘Cow or ewe, it and her young ye 
shall not kill in one day’ (Lev. xxii. 28) — they 
do not well, for they represent the Laws of God 
[whose reasons no man dare try to fathom] as mere 
axioms of mercy;’’ and, it is added, « the short- 
sighted and the frivolous will say, ‘ Lo! toa bird's 
nest He extends his mercy, but not to yonder mis- 
erable man..." 

The same causes which, in the course of time, 
led to the writing down — after many centuries of 
oral transmission — of the whole body of the Tra- 


ditional Law, the very name of whieh (TITTY 
15 yaw, «oral law,” in contradistinetion to 


SAD 2W TTY, or « written law’) seemed to: 
imply that it should never become a fixed, im- 
mutable code, engendered also, and about the same 
period, as it would appear, written Targums: for 
certain portions of the Bible, at least.¢ 
The fear of the adulterations and mutilations 

which the Divine Word — amid the troubles within 
and without the commonwealth — must undergo 
at the hands of incompetent or impious exponents, 
broke through the rule, that the Targum should 
only be oral, lest it might acquire undue authority 
(comp. Mishna Meg. iv. 5, 10; Tosifta, sid. 3; 
Jer. Meg. 4, 1; Bab. Meg. 24 a; Sota, 39 4). 
Thus, if a Targum of Job is mentioned (Sab. 115.4; 
Tr. Soferim, 5, 15; Tosifta Sab. c. 14; Jer. Sabb. 
16, 1) as having been highly disapproved by Ga- 
maliel the Elder (middle of first century, A. D.), who 
caused it to be hidden and buried out of sight: we 
find, on the other hand, at the end of the second 
century, the practice of reading the Targum gen- 
erally commended, and somewhat later Jehoshua 
ben Levi enjoins it as a special duty upon his sons. 
The Mishna even contains regulations about the 
manner (Jad. iv. 5) in which the Tanrum is to be 
written. But even in their written, and, as we may 
presume, authoritatively approved form, the Tar- 
gums were of comparatively small weight, and of 
no canonical value whatsoever. The Sabbath was 
not to be broken for their sake as it was lawiul to 
do for the Scripture in the original Hebrew (Sab. 
115 a). The Targum does not defile the hands 
(for the purpose of touching consecrated food) as 
do the Chaldee portions of Ezra and Nehemiah 
(Yad. iv. 5). 

. The gradual growth of the Code of the written 
Targum, such as now embraces almost the whole 


‘¢ Whosoever renders the text (Lev. xviii. 21) ‘And {of the O. T., and contains, we may presume, but 


thou shalt not let any of thy seed pass through tlie 
fire to Molech,’ by ‘Thou shalt not give thy seed 
to be carried over to heathenism (or to an Aramite 
woinan) * [¢. e. as the Gemara, ad loc.; Jer. Sanh. 
9, and Sifri on Deut. xviii. 10, explain it, one who 
marries an Aramaic woman; for although she may 
become a proselyte, she is yet sure to bear enemies 


a As, according to Frankel, the LXX. was only a 
partial translation at first. Witness the confusion in 


few snatches of the primitive Targums, is shrouded 
in deep obscurity. We shall not fail to indicate 
the opinions arrived at as to the date and author- 
ship of the individual versions in their due places; 
but we must warn the reader beforehand, that no 
positive results have been attained as yet, save that 
nearly all the names and dates hitherto commonly 





(of chape. xxv. and xxix.), were originally left untrans- 
lated. Saadia in a similar manner uses the formulas 


the last chapters of Exodus, which, as mere repetitions | 5] A S or s} 1d \ s+ @ in repetitions. 
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attiched to them must be rejected. And we fear 
that, as long at least as the Targum shares the 
fate of the LXX., the Samaritan Pentateuch, the 
Midrash, the Talmud, etc.: namely, that a really 
critical edition remaius a thing occasionally dreamt 
of, but never attempted, — 90 long must we abandon 
the hope of getting any nearer a final solution of 
this aud many other still more important questions. 
The utter corruption, moreover, of the Targum, 
bitterly complained of already by Elias Levita 
(an author, be it observed, of very moderate at- 
tainmenta, but absurdly overrated by certain of his 
contemporaries, and by those who copied his usually 
shallow dicta without previous examination), de- 
bars us from more than half its use. And yet how 
fertile its atudy could be made; what light it might 
be made capable of throwing upon the Bible itself, 
upon the history of the earliest development of 
Biblical studies, versions, and upon the Midrash — 
both the Halachah and Hayyadah — snatches of 
which, in their, as it were, liquid stages, lie em- 
hedded in the ‘Targums: all this we need not urge 
here at length. 

Before, however, entering into a more detailed 
account, we must first dwell for a short time on 
the Midrash itself, of which the Targum forms 

rt. 

Pe The centre of all mental activity and religious 
action among the Jewish community, after the re- 
turn from Babylon, was the Scriptural Canon col- 
lected by the Soferim, or men of the Great Syn- 
agogue. These formed the chief authority on the 
civil and religious law, and their authority was the 
Pentateuch. Their office as expounders and com- 
mentators of the Sacred Records was twofold. 
They had, firstly, to explain the exact meaning of 
such prohibitions and ordinances contained in the 
Mosaic Books as seemed not explicit enough for 
the multitude, and the precise application of which 
in former days had been forgotten during the Cap- 
tivity. Thus, e. g., general terms, like the “ work ” 
forbidden on the Sabbath, were by them specified 
and particularized; not indeed according to their 
own arbitrary and individual views, but according 
to tradition traced back to Sinai itself. Secondly, 
laws neither specially contained nor even indicated 
in the Pentateuch were inaugurated by them ac- 
cording to the new wants of the times and the ever- 
shifting necessities of the growing commonwealth 
(Geseroth, Tekanoth). Nor were the latter in all 
cases given on the aole authority of the Synod; but 
they were in most cases traditional, and certain 
special letters or signs in the Scriptures, seemingly 
superfluous or out of place where they stood, were, 
according to fixed hermeneutical rules, understood 
to indicate the inhibitions and prohibitions (Ge- 
darim, “ Fences ’’), newly issued and fixed. But 
Scripture, which had for this purpose to be studied 
most minutely and unremittingly — the most care- 
ful and scrutinizing attention being paid even to 
its outward form and semblance — was also used, 
and more especially in its non-legal, prophetical 
parts, for homiletic purposes, 4s a wide field of 
themes for lectures, sermons, and religious dis- 
courses, both in and out of the synagogue: at every 
solermnity in public and private life. This juridical 





@ Why (Arab. Uy), first used in 2 Chr. 


xili. 22, xxiv. 27; “ Commentary," in the sense of Cx- 
ear’s ‘“ Commentaries,” enlargement, embellishment, 


capricious variations. 
she took up the hallowed verse, word, or letter, and, 
as the Halachah pointed out in it a special ordi- 
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and homiletical expounding and interpreting of 
Scripture — the germs of both of which are found 


still closely intertwined and bound up with each 
other in the Targum — is called darush, and the 


avalanche of Jewish literature which began silently 
to gather from the time of the return from the 


exile and went on rolling uninterruptedly — how- 
ever dread the events which befell the nation — 


until about a thousand years after the destruction 


of the second Temple, may be comprised under the 
general name Midi«sh —* expounding.”” The two 


chief branches indicated are, Haluchah (or, 


“to go’’), the rule by which to go, = binding, 


authoritative law; and Haggadch (TAIT, to 
say '’) == saying, legend, — flights of fancy, darting 


up from the Divine Word. The Hulachah, treating 
more especially the Pentateuch as the legal part of 
the O. T., bears towards this book the relation of 


an amplified and annotated code; these amplifica- 
tions and annotations, be it well understood, not 


being new laws, formerly unheard of, deduced in 


an arbitrary and fanciful manner from Scripture, 
but supposed to be simultaneous oral revelations 


hinted at in the Scripture: in any case represent- 
ing not the human but the Divine interpretation, 


handed down through a named authority (Kabbala, 


Shemata — “ something received, heard"). The 
Haggadah, on the other hand, held especial sway 


over the wide field of ethical, poetical, prophetieal, 
and historical elements of the O. T., but was free 
even to interpret its legal and historical 

fancifully and allegorically. The whole Bible, with 
all its tones and colors, belonged to the Haggadah, 
and this whole Bible she transformed into an end- 


less series of themes for her most wonderful and 
‘s Propheteas of the exile,’’ 


nance, she, by a most ingenious exegetical process 


of her own, showed to the wonder-struck multitude 
how the woful events under which they then 
groaned were hinted at in it, and how in a manner 


it predicted even their future issue. The aim of 
the Haggadah being the purely momentary one 


of elevating, comforting, edifying its audience for 
the time being, it did not pretend to possess the 
slightest authority. As its method was capricious 


and arbitrary, so its cultivation was open to every 
one whose heart prompted him. It is saga, tale, 
gnome, parable, allegory, — poetry, in short, of its 
own most strange kind, springing up from the 
sacred soil of Scripture, wild, luxuriant, and tangled, 
like a primeval tropical forest. If the Malaichah 
used the Scriptural word as a last and most awful 
resort, against which there was no further appeal, 
the Hagyadah used it as the golden nail on which 
to hang its gorgeous tapestry: as introduction, 
refrain, text, or fundamental stanza for a gloss; 
and if the former was the iron bulwark around the 
nationality of Israel, which every one was ready at 
every moment to defend to his last breath, the 
latter was a maze of flowery walks within those 
fortress-walls. That gradually the Haggadah pre- 
ponderated and became the Midrash nar’ ekoxnv 
of the people, is not surprising. We shall notice 





complement, ete. (A. V. story '). The compilers of 
Chronicles seem to have used such promiscuous works 
treating of Biblical personages and events, provided they 
contained aught that served the tendency of the book. 
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how each successive Targum became more and 
more impregnated with its essence, and from a 
version became a succession of short homiletics. 
This difference between the two branches of Midrash 
is strikingly pointed in the following Talmudical 
story: “R. Chia b. Abba, a Halachist, and R. 
Abbahu, a Haggadist, once came together into a 
city and preached. The people flocked to the latter, 
while the former’s discourses remained without a 
hearer. Thereupon the Haggadist comforted the 
Halachist with a parable. Two merchants come 
into a city and spread their wares, — the one rare 
pearls and precious stones; the other a ribbon, a 
ring, glittering trinkets: around whom will the 
multitude throng? . . . Formerly, when life was 
not yet bitter Jabor, the people had leisure for the 
deep word of the Law; now it stands in need of 
comfortings and blessings." 

The first collections of the Halachah — embrac- 
ing the whole field of juridico-political, religious, 
and practical life, both of the individual and of 
the nation: the human and Divine law to its most 
minute and insignificant details — were instituted 
by Hillel, Akiba, and Simon B. Gamaliel; but the 
final redaction of the general code, Mishna,? to 
which the later Toseftahs and Boraithas form sup- 
plements, is due to Jehudah Hannassi in 220 A. v. 
Of an earlier date with respect to the contents, 
but committed to writing in later times, are the 
three books: Sifra, or Torath Kohanim (an am- 
plification of. Leviticus), Sifrt (of Numbers and 
Deuteronomy), and Afechtltha (of a portion of 
Exodus). The masters of the Mishnaic period, 
after the Soferim, are the Tannaim, who were fol- 
lowed by the Amoraim. The discussions and 
further amplifications of the Mishna by the latter, 
furm the Gemara (Complement), a work extant in 
two redactions, namely, that of Palestine or Jeru- 
salem (middle of 4th century), and of Babylon 
(5th century A. D.), which, together with the 
Mishna, are comprised under the name ‘lalmud. 
Here, however, though the work is ostensibly de- 
voted to Halachah, an almost equal share is allowed 
to Haggyadah. The Haggadistic mode of treatment 
was threefold: either the simple understanding of 
words and things (Peshat) or the homiletic appli- 
cation, holding up the mirror of Scripture to the 
present (Derush), or a mystic interpretation (Sud), 
the second of which chiefly found its way into the 
Targum. On its minute division into special and 
general, ethical, historical, esoteric, etc., Haggadah, 
we cannot enter here. Suttice it to add that the 
most extensive collections of it which have sur- 
vived are Midrash Rabbah (commenced about 700, 
concluded about 1100 A. p.), comprising the Pen- 
tateuch and the five Megilloth, and the Pesikta 
(about 700 A. p.), which contains the most com- 
plete cycle of Pericopes, but the very existence of 
which had until lately been forgotten, surprisingly 
enough, through the very extracts made from it 
(Jalkut, Pesikta Rabbathi, Sutarta, etc.). 

From this indispensable digression we return to 
the subject of Targum. The Targums now extant 
are as follows :— 

I. Targum on the Pentateuch, known as that of 
Onkelos. 

Il. Targum on the first and last prophets, known 
as that of Jonathan Ben-Uzziel. 


@ Mishna, from shana, ‘to learn,” ‘ learning,” not, 
as erroneously translated of cold, and repeated ever 
since, Aevrepwors, “ repetition ;” but corresponding 
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III. Targum on the Pentateuch, likewise known 
as that of Jonathan Ben-Uzziel. 

IV. Targum on portions of the Pentateach, 
known as Targum Jerushalmi. 

V. Targums on the Hagiographa, ascribed to 
Joseph the Blind, namely: — 

1. Targum on Psalms, Job, Proverte. 

2. Targum on the five Megilloth (Song of Songs, 
Ruth, Lamentations, Esther, Ecclesiastes). - 

3. ‘I'wo (not three, as commonly stated) other 
Targums to Esther: a smaller and a larger, the 
latter known as ‘l'argum Sheni, or Second Tar- 
gum. 

VI. Targum to Chronicles. 

VII. Targum to Daniel, known from an unpub- 
lished Persian extract, and hitherto not received 
among the number. 

VIII. Targum on the Apocryphal pieces of 
Esther. 

We have hinted before that neither any of the 
names under which the Targums hitherto went, 
nor any of the dates handed down with them, 
have stood the test of recent scrutiny. [et it, 
however, not for a moment be supposed that s 
skeptic. Wolfian school has been at work, and with 
hypercritical and wanton malice has tried to annihi- 
late the hallowed names of Onkelos, .Jonathan, and 
Joseph the Blind. It will be seen from what fol- 
lows that most of these names have or may have 
a true historical foundation and meaning: but un- 
critical ages and ignorant scribes have perverted 
this meaning, and a succession of most extraorii- 
nary miareadings and strangest Sorepa wpdrepa— 
some even of a very modern date — have prod 
rare confusion, and a chain of assertions which dis- 
solve before the first steady gaze. ‘That, notwith- 
standing all this, the implicit belief in the old 
names and dates still reigns supreme will surprise 
no one who has been accustomed to see the nxt 
striking and undeniable results of investigation and 
criticism quietly ignored by contemporaries, ard 
forgotten by generations which followed, so thst 
the same work had to be done very many times 
over again before a certain fact was allowed to be 
such. 

We shall follow the order indicated above: — 


I. THe TARGUM OF ONKELOS. 


It will be necessary, before we discuss this work 
itself, ‘to apeak of the person of ita reputed author 
as far as it concerns us here. ‘here are few more 
coutested questions in the whole province of Bibl- 
cal, nay general literature, than those raised on 
this head. Did an Onkelos ever exist? Was there 
more than one Onkelos? Was Onkelos the real 
form of his name? Did he translate the Bible 
at all, or part of it? And is this Targum the 
translation he made? Do the dates of hia life 
and this Targum tally? etc., etc. The ancient 
accounts of Onkelos are avowedly of the most cor- 

rupted and confused kind: so much 90 that both 
ancient and modern investigators have failed to 
reconcile and amehd them so as to gain 
satisfaction, and opinions remain widely divergent 
This being the case, we think it our duty to lay 
the whole — not very voluminous — evidence, col- 
lected both from the body of Talmudical and poe- 
Talmudical (so-called Rabbinical) and patristic 





exactly with Talmud (from famad, ™to learn’’), aod 
Torah (from horeh, “to teach”): all three terms mear 
ing “the study,” by way of eminence. 
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writings before the reader, in order that he may 
judge for himself how far the conclusions to which 
we shall point may be right. 

The first mention of * Onkelos '’ —a name vari- 
ously derived from Nicolaus (Geiger), “Ovoya cards 
[sic] (Renan), Homunculus, Avunculus, etc. — more 
fully ** Onkelos the Proselyte,’’ is found in the To- 
siftah, a work drawn up shortly after the Mishna. 
Here we learn (1) that ‘‘Onkelos the Proselyte ”’ 
was so serious in his adherence to the newly-adopted 
(Jewish) faith, that he threw his share in his pa- 
ternal inheritance into the Dead Sea (‘Tos. Demai, 
vi. 9). (2.) At the funeral of Gamaliel the elder 
(1st century A. D.) he burnt more than 70 mine 
worth of spices in his honor (Tos. Shabb. 8). (3.) 
This same story is repeated, with variations (Tos. 
Semach. 8). (4.) He is finally mentioned, by way 
of corroboration to different Halachas, in connec- 
tion with Gamaliel, in three more places, which 
complete our references from the Tosiftah (Tos. 
Mikv. 6, 1; Kelim, iii. 2, 2; Chag. 3, 1). The 
Babylonian Talmud, the source to which we turn 
our attention next, mentions the name Onkelos 
four times: (1.) As “ Onkelos the Proselyte, the 
son of Kalonikos’’ (Callinicus? Cleonicus?), the 
son of Titus’ sister, who, intending to become a 
convert, conjured up the ghosts of ‘l'itus, Balaam, 
and Christ [the latter name is doubtful], in order 
to ask them what nation was considered the first 
in the other world. Their answer that Israel was 
the favored one decided him ((itt. 56). (2.) As 
“ Onkelos the son of Kalonymus"’ (Cleonymus ?) 
(Aboda Sar. 11a). It is there related of him 
that the emperor (Kaisar) sent three Roman 
cohorts to capture him, and that he converted 
them all. (3.) In Baba Bathra 99 a (Boraitha), 
‘« Onkelos the Proselyte”’ is quoted as an authority 
on the question of the form of the Cherubim. And 
(4.) The most important passaze — because on it 
and it alone, in the wide realm of ancient litera- 
ture, has been founded the general belief that 
Onkelos is the author of the Targum now current 
under this name — is found in Meg. 3 «. It reads 
as follows: “KR. Jeremiah, and, according to others, 
R. Chia bar Abba, said: The Targum to the Pen- 
tateuch was made by the ‘ Proselyte Onkelos,’ from 
the mouth of R. Eliezer and KR. Jehoshua; the 
Targum to the Prophets was made by Jonathan 
ben Uzziel from the mouth of Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi... .. But have we not been taught 
that the Targum existed from the time of Kzra? 

- - «+ Only that it was forgotten, and Onkelos 
restored it.’"". No mention whatever is to be found 
of Onkelos either in the Jerusalem Talmud, re- 
dacted about a hundred years before the Baby- 
lonian, nor in the Church fathers — an item of ney- 
ative evidence to which we shall presently draw 
farther attention. In a Midrash collection, com. 
pleted about the middle of the 12th century, we 
find again ‘ Onkelos the Proselyte’’ asking an old 
man, ‘“ Whether that was all the love God bore 
towards a proselyte, that He promised to vive him 
bread and a garment? Whereupon the old man 
replied that this was all for which the Patriarch 
Jacob prayed” (Gen. xxviii. 20). The book Zohar, 
of late and very uncertain date, makes ‘‘Onkelos "' 
a disciple of Hillel and Shammai. Finally, a MS., 
also of a very late and uncertain date, in the 
library of the Leipzig Senate (B. H. 17), relates 
of +* Onkelos, the nephew of Titus’? that he asked 
the emperor's advice as to what merchandise he 
thought it was pivslsble to trade in. ‘The em- 
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peror told him that that snould be bought which 
was cheap in the market, since it was sure to rise 
in price. Whereupon UOnkelos went on his way. 
He repaired to Jerusalem, and studied the Law 
under R. Eleazar and R. Jehoshua, and his face 
became wan. When he returned to the court, one 
of the courtiers observed the pallor of his coun- 
tenance, and said to Titus, “ Onkelos appears to 
have studied the Law.”’ Interrogated by Titus, he 
admitted the fact, adding that he had done it by 
his advice. No nation had ever been so exalted, 
and none was now held cheaper among the nations 
than Israel: “therefore,” he said, «I concluded 
that in the end none would be of higher price.” 
This is all the information to be found in ancient 
authorities about Onkelos and the Targum which 
bears his name. Surprisingly enough, the latter is 
well known to the Babylonian Talmud (whether to 
the Jerusalem Talmud is questionable) and the 
Midrashim, and is often quoted, but never once as . 
Targum Onkelos. ‘The quotations from it are in- 


variably introduced with JI°DA- VV TS, « As we 
[Babylonians] translate; ’’ and the version itself is 


called (e. g. Kiddush, 49a) JTT DW, & Our 
Targum,’’ exactly as Ephraim Syrus ( Opp. i. 380) 
speaks of the Peshito as ‘Our translation.’' 

Yet we find on the other hand another current 
version invariably quoted in the Talmud by the 


name of its known author, namely, ony man, 
“the [Greek] Version of Akilas:’’ a circumstance 
which, by showing that it was customary to quote 
the author by name, excites suspicion as to the re- 
lation of Onkelos to the Targum Onkelos. Still 
more surprising, however, is, as far as the. person 
of Onkelos is concerned (whatever be the discrep- 
ancies in the above accounts), the similarity be- 
tween the incidents related of him and those re- 


lated of Akilas, The latter (O*OY, DY*PN) 
is said, both in Sifra (Lev. xxv. 7) and the Jeru- 
salem Talmud (Demai, xxvii. d), to have been born 
in Pontus, to have been a proselyte, to have thrown 
his paternal inheritance into an asphalt lake (‘T. 
Jer. Demai, 25d), to have translated the Torah 
before KR. Eliezer and KR. Joshua, who praised hiw 


QD >p, in allusion perhaps to his name, ony) ’ 
or, according to other accounts, before R. Akiba 
(comp. Jer. Kidd. 1, 1, 2, ete.,; Jer. Meg. 1, 11; 
Babli Meg. 3a). We learn further that he lived 
in the time of Hadrian (Chag. 2, 1), that he was 
the son of the Eniperor’s sister (T'anch. 28, 1), that 
he became a convert against the Emperor's will (1. 
and Shem. Rabba, 146¢c), and that he consulted 
Kliezer and Jehoshua about his conversion (Ber. R. 
78d; comp. Midr. Koh. 1026). First he is said to 
have gone to the former, and to have asked him 
whether that was all the love God bore a proselyte, 
that He promised him bread and a garment (en. 
xxviii. 20). “+ See,’’ he said, “* what exquisite birds 
and other delicacies 1 now have: even my slaves 
do not care for them any longer.’? Whereupon R. 
Kiezer became wroth, and said, “Is that for 
which Jacob prayed, ‘And give me bread to eat 
and a garment to wear,’ so small in thine eyes ? — 
Comes he, the proselyte, and receives these things 
without any trouble! ’’ — And Akilas, dissatisfied, 
left the irate Master and went to R. Joshua. He 
pacified him, and explained to him that « Bread” 
meant the Divine Law, and “ Garment,” the Talith, 
or sacred garment to be worn during prayer. “ And 
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not this alone, he continued, but the Proselyte may 
marry his daughter to a priest, and his offspring may 
become a high-priest, and offer burnt-offerings in 
the Sanctuary.’ More striking still is a Greek quo- 
tation from Onkelos, the Chaldee translator (Midr. 
Echa, 58 c), which in reality is found in and quoted 
(Midr. Shir hashir. 27d) from Akilas, the Greek 
translator. 

That Akilas is no other than Aquila (’A«v? as), 
the well-known Greek translator of the Old Testa- 
ment, we need hardly add. He is a native of 
Pontus (Iren. adv. Her. 3, 24; Jer. De Vir. ll. 
c. 54; Philastr. De Her. § 90). He lived under 
Hadrian (Epiph. De Pond. et Mens. §12). He is 
called the weveplins (Chron. Alex. wevOecés) of 
the Emperor (1b. § 14), becomes a convert to Ju- 
daism (§ 15), whence he is called the Proselyte 
(Iren. tb. ; Jerome to Is. viii. 14, etc.), and receives 
instructions from Akiba (Jer. t).). He translated 
the O. T., and his Version was considered of the 
highest import and authority among the Jews, es- 
pecially those unacquainted with the Hebrew lan- 
guage (Euseb. Prep. £v. l.c.; Augustin, Civ. D. 
xv. 23; Philastr. Her. 90; Justin, Novell. 146). 
Thirteen distinct quotations @ from this Version are 
preserved in ‘Talmud and Midrash, and they tally, 
for the most part, with the corresponding passages 
preserved in the Hexapla; and for those even which 
‘do not agree, there is no need to have recourse to 
corruptions. We know from Jerome (on Ezek. iii. 
15) that Aquila prepared a further edition of his 
Version, called by the Jews xar’ dxp{Betay, and 
there is no reason why we should not assume, 
ceteris paribus, that the different passages belong 
to the different editions. 

If then there can be no reasonable doubt as to 
the identity of Aquila and Akilas, we may well now 
go a step further, and from the threefold accounts 
adduced, — so strikingly parallel even in their 
anachronisms and contortions — safely argue the 
identity, as of Akilas and Aquila, so of Onkelos 
“ the translator,” with Akilas or Aquila. Whether 
in reality a proselyte of that name had been in ex- 
istence at an earlier date — a circumstance which 
might explain part of the contradictory statements ; 
and whether the difference of the forms is produced 


through the 9 (ng, nk), with which we find the 
name sometimes spelt, or the Babylonian manner, 
occasionally to insert an n, like in Adrianus, which 
we always find spelt Andrianus in the Babylonian 
Talmud; or whether we are to read Gamaliel II. 
for Gamaliel the Elder, we cannot here examine; 
anything connected with the person of an Onkelos 
no longer concerns us, since he is not the author of 
the Targum; indeed, as we saw, only once ascribed 
to him in the passage of the Babylonian Talmud 
(Meg. 3a), palpably corrupted from the Jerusalem 
‘Talmud (Meg. i. 9). And not before the 9th cen- 
‘tury (Pirke der. Eliezer to Gen. xlv. 27) does this 
mischievous mistake seem to have struck root, and 
even from that time three centuries elapsed, during 
which the Version was quoted often enough, but 
without its authorship being ascribed to Onkelos. 
From all this it follows that those who, in the 


@ Greek quotations: Gen. xvij, 1, in Beresh. Rab. 
61d; Lev. xxiii. 40, Jer. Succah, 3, 5, fol 58 ad 
(comp. Vaj. Rab. 2004); Is. iii. 20, Jer. Shabb. 6, 4, 
fol. 80; Ez. xvi. 10, Midr. Thren. 58¢,; Ez. xxiii. 43, 
Vaj. Rab. 208d; Ps. xiviii. 15 (Masor T.. xlvii. accord- 
ing to LXX.), Jer. Meg. 2, 3, fol. 136; Prov. xviii. 2], 
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face of this overwhelming mass of evidence, would 
fain retain Onkelos in the false position of trans- 
lator of our Targum, must be ready to admit that 
there were two men living simultaneously of most 
astoundingly similar names; both proselytes'to Ju- 
daism, both translators of the Bible, both disciples 
of R. Eliezer and R. Jehoshua; it being of both 
reported by the same authorities that they trans- 
lated the Bible, and that they were disciples of the 
two last-mentioned Doctors; both supposed to be 
nephews of the reigning emperor, who disapproved 
of their conversion (for this account comp. Dion 
Cass. lxvii. 14, and Deb. Rab. 2, where Domitian 
is related to have had a near relative executed for 
his inclining towards Judaism); and very many 
more palpable improbabilities of the same deacrip- 
tion. 

The question now remains, why was this Targum 
called that of Onkelos or Akilas? It is neither a 
translation of it, nor is it at all done in the same 
spirit. All that we learn about the Greek Version 
shows us that its chief aim and purpose was, to 
counteract the LAX. The latter had at that time 
become a mass of arbitrary corruptions — especially 
with respect to the Messianic —as well 
on the Christian as on the Jewish side. It was 
requisite that a translation, scrupulously literal, 
should be given into the hands of those who were 
unable to read the original. Aquila, the disciple, 
according to one account, of Akiba—the same Akita 
who expounded (darush) for halachistic purposes 
the seemingly most insignificant particles in the 
Scripture (e. g. the IN, sign of accusative; Gen. 
R. 1; Tos. Sheb. 1; Talm. Sheb. 26 a} — fulfilled 
his task according to his master’s method. “ Non 
solum verba sed et etymoloyias verborum transferre 
conatus est. . . . . Quod Hebrei non solum habent 
EpOpa sed et xpdapGpa, ille xaxo(hAws et syllabas 
interpretetur et litteras, dictatque ¢ b » roy obparby 
cal oy rhy viv quod greeca et latina lingua non 
recipit ’’ (Jer. de Opt. Gen. interpret.). Targum 
Onkelos, on the other hand, is, if not quite a para- 
phrase, yet one of the very freest versions. Nor do 
the two translations, with rare exceptions, agres 
even as to the renderings of proper nouns, which 
each occasionally likes to transform into something 
else. But there isa reason. The Jews in 
sion of this moat slavishly accurate Greek Bible- 
text, could now on the one hand successfully com- 
bat anguments, brought against them from inter- 
polated LXX. passages, and on the other follow 
the expoundings of the School and the Halachsb, 
based upon the letter of the Law, as closely as if 
they had understood the original itself. That a 
version of this description often marred the sense, 
mattered less in times anything but favorable to 
the literal meaning of the Bible. It thus gradually 
became such a favorite with the people, that its 
renderings were household words. If the day when 
the LXX. was made was considered a day of dis- 
tress like the one on which the golden calf was cast, 
and was actually entered among the fast days (8th 
Tebeth; Meg. Taanith), — this pew version, which 
was to dispel the mischievous influences of the older, 





Vaj. Rab.efol. 2086; Esth. 1. 6, Midr. Esth. 120d; 
Dan. v. 6, Jer. Joma, 8, 8, fol. 41a. — Hebretc quota- 
tions, re-translated from the Greek: Lev. xix. B, 
Jer. Kid. i. 1, fol. 69a; Dan. viii. 18, Ber. Rab. 24¢.— 
Chaldee quotations: Prov. xxv. 11; Beresh. Rab. 108 
6; Is. v. 6, Midr. Koh. L186, d. 
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earned for its author one of the most delicate com- 
pliments in the manner of the time. The verse of 
the Scripture (Ps. xlv. 2), “ Thou art more beauti- 
ful (jo/jefita) than the sons of men,’’ was applied 
. to him — in allusion to Gen. ix. 27, where it is said 
that Japhet (7. e. the Greek language) should one 
day dwell in the tents of Shem (i. ¢. Israel), Meg. 
1, 11, 71 6 and c; 9 6, Ber. Rab. 40 6. — Of7w yap 
"AxbAas BovrAebwy TH EBpain Acker exdddaney 
cindy . . pidoripdrepoy wemiorevpévos ™ 

lovdalors, ‘Asuswevedvat Thy ypaphy, etc. (Orig. 
ad Afric. 2). 

What, under these circumstances, is more nat- 
ural than to suppose that the new Chaldee Version 
— at least as excellent in its way as the Greek — 
was started under the name which had become ex- 
pressive of the type and ideal of a Bible-translation ; 
that, in fact, it should be called a Targum done in 
the manner of Aquila — Aguila-Targum. Wheth- 
er the title of recommendation was, in considera- 
tion of the merits of the work upon which it was 
bestowed, gladly indorsed and retained —or for 
aught we know, was not bestowed upon it until it 
was generally found to be of such surpassing merit, 
we need not stop to argue. 

Being thus deprived of the dates which a close 
examination into the accounts of a translator's life 
might have furnished us, we must needs try to fix 
the time of our Targum as approximately as we can 
by the circumstances under which it took its rise, 
and by the quotations from it which we meet in 
early works. Without unnecessarily going into de- 
tail, we shall briefly record, what we said in the in- 
troduction, that the Targum was begun to be com- 
mitted to writing about the end of the 2d century, 
A. D. So far, however, from its superseding the 
oral Targum at once, it was on the contrary strictly 
forbidden to read it in public (Jer. Meg. 4, 1). 
Nor was there any uniformity in the version. 
Down to the middle of the 2d century we find the 
masters most materially differing from each other 
with respect to the Targum of certain passages, 
(Seb. 54 a) and translations quoted not to be found 
in any of our Targums. The necessity must thus 
have pressed itself upon the attention of the spiritual 
leaders of the people to put a stop to the fluctuating 
state of a version, which in the course of time 
must needs have become naturally surrounded with 
a halo of authority little short of that of the orig- 
inal itself. We shall thus not be far wrong in 
placing the work of collecting the different frag- 
ments with their variants, and reducing them into 
one — finally authorized Version — about the end 
of the 3d, or the beginning of the 4th century, and 
in assigning Babylon to it as the birthplace. It 
was at Babylon thut about this time the light of 
learning, extinguished in the blood-stained fields of 
Palestine, shone with threefold vigor. The Acad- 
emy at Nahardea, founded according to legend dur- 
ing the Babylonian exile itself, had gathered 
strength in the same degree as the numerous Pal- 
egtinian schools began to decline, and when in 259 
A. D. that most ancient school was destroyed, there 
were three others simultaneously flourishing in its 
stead, — Tiberias, whither the college of Palestinian 
Jabneh had been transferred in the time of Gama- 
liel ILI. (200); Sora, founded by Chasda of Kafri 
(293); and Pumbadita, founded by R. Jehudah b. 
Jecheskeel (297). And in Babylon for well-nigh a 
thousand years ‘the crown of the Law’’ remained, 
and to Babylon, the seat of the ‘ Head of the 
Golah ”’ (Dispersion), all Israel, scattered to the 
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ends of the earth, looked for its spiritual guidance. 
That one of the first deeds of these Schools must 
have been the fixing of the Targum, as soon as the 
fixing of it became indispensable, we may well pre- 
sume; and as we see the text fluctuating down to 
the middle of the 2d century, we must needs assume 
that the redaction took place as soon afterwards as 
may reasonably be supposed. [l‘urther corrobora- 
tive arguments are found for Babylon as the place 
of its final redaction, although Palestine was the 
country where it grew and developed itself. Many 
grammatical and idiomatical signs — the substance 
iteelf, i.e. the words, being Palestinian — point, as 
far as the scanty materials in our hands permit us 
to draw conclusions as to the true state of language 
in Babylon, to that country. The Targum further 
exhibits a greater linguistic similarity with the 
Babylonian, than with the Palestinian Gemara. 
Again, terms are found in it which the Talmud 
distinctly mentions as peculiar to Babylon,? not to 
mention Persian words, which on Babylonian soil 
easily found their way into our work. One of the 
most striking hints is the unvarying translation of 


the Targum of the word “WT2, “ River,” by Eu- 
phrates, the River of Babylon. Need we further 
point to the terms above mentioned, under which 
the Targum is exclusively quoted in the ‘lalmud 
aud the Midrashim of Babylon, namely, « Our 
Targum,"’ ‘+ As we translate,’’ or its later designa- 
tion (Aruch, Rashi, Tosafoth, etc.) as the “ Targum 
of Babel’? Were a further proof needed, it might 
be found in the fact that the two Babylonian 
Schools, which, holding different readings in vari- 
ous places of the Scripture, as individual traditions 
of their own, consequently held different readings 
in the Targuin ever since the time of its redaction. 
The opinions developed here are shared more or 
less by some of the most competent scholars of our 
day: for instance, Zunz (who now repudiates the 
dictum laid down in his Gottesdienstl. Vortr., 
the translation of Onkelos dates from about the 
middle of the first century, A. D.; comp. Geiger, 
Zeitschr. 1843, p. 179, note 3), Gritz, Levy, Herz- 
feld, Geiger, Frankel, ete. The history of the in- 
vestigation of the Targums, more especially that of 
Onkelos, presents the usual spectacle of vague spec- 
ulations and widely contradictory notions, held by 
different investigators at different times. Sutffice it 
to mention that of old authorities, Reuchlin puts the - 
date of the Targum as far back as the time of Isaiah 
— notwithstanding that the people, as we are dis- 
tinctly told, did not understand even a few Ara- 
maic words in the time of Jeremiah. Following 
Asaria de Rossi and Eliah Levita (who, for reasons 
now completely disposed of, assumed the Targum to. 
have first taken its rise in Babylon during the Cap-. 
tivity), Bellarmin, Sixtus Senensis, Aldret, Barto-. 
locci, Rich. Simon, Hottinger, Walton, Thos. Smith, 
Pearson, Allix, Wharton, Prideaux, Schickard, 
take the same view with individual modifications. 
Pfeiffer, B. Meyer, Steph. Morinus, on the other 
hand, place its date at an extremely late period, 
and assign it to Palestine. Another schvol held 
that the Targum was not written until after the 
time of the Talmud — so Wolf, Havermann, partly 
Rich. Simon, Hornbeck, Joh. Morinus, etc.: and 


a FT 93, “a girl,” is rendered by NID; “ for 
thus they call in Babylon a young girl,” JOW 
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their reasons are both the occurrence of “ Talmud-, to Him. He speaks, He sees, He hears, He smells 


ical Fables'’ in the Targum and the silence of the 
Fathers. The former is an argument to which no 
reply is needed, since we do not see what it can be 
meant to prove, unless the “ Rabbinus Talmud ”"’ 
has floated before their eyes, who, according to 
‘‘ Henricus Seynensis Capucinus "' (Ann. Eccl. tom. 
i. 261), must have written all this gigantic litera- 
ture, ranging over a thousand years, out of his 
own head, in which case, indeed, every dictum on 
record, dating before or after the compilation of the 
Talmud, and in the least resembling a passage or 
story contained therein, must be a playiarisin from 
ita sole venerable author. The latter argument, 
namely, the silence of the Fathers, more especially 
of Origen, Jerome, and Epiphanius, has been an- 
swered by Walton; and what we have said will 
further corroborate his arguments to the effect, that 
they did not mention it, not because it did not ex- 
ist in their days, but because they either knew noth- 
ing of it, or did not understand it. In the person 
of an Onkelos, a Chaldee translator, the belief has 
been general, and will remain so, as long as the or- 
dinary handbooks — with rare exceptions — do not 
care to notice the uncontested results of contempo- 
rary investigation. How scholars within the last 
century have endeavored to reconcile the contradic- 
tory accounts about Onkelos, more particularly how 
they have striven to smooth over the difficulty of 
their tallying with those of Akilas —as far as either 
had come under their notice — for this and other 
minor points we must refer the reader to Eichhorn, 
Jahn, Bertholdt, Havernick, ete. 


We now turn to the Targum itself. 

Ita language is Chaldee, closely approaching in 
purity of idiom to that of Ezra and Daniel. It fol- 
lows a suber and clear, though not a slavish exege- 
sis, and keeps as closely and minutely to the text 
as is at all consistent with its purpose, namely, to 
be chiefly, and above all, a version for the people. 
Its explanations of difficult and obscure passages 
bear ample witness to the competence of those who 
gave it its final shape, and infused into it a rare 
unity. Even where foreign matter is introduced, 
or, as Berkowitz in his Hebrew work Oleh Or 
keenly observes, where it most artistically blends 
two translations: one literal, and one figurative, 
into one; it steadily keeps in view the real sense of 
the passage in hand. It is always concise and clear 
and dignified, worthy of the grandeur of its subject. 
It avoids the legendary character with which all the 
later ‘Targuims entwine the Biblical word, as far as 
ever circutnstances would allow. Only in the po- 
etical passages it was compelled to yield — though 
reluctantly —to the popular craving for Hagyadah ; 
but even here it chooses and selects with rare taste 
and tact. 

Generally and broadly it may be stated that 
alterations are never attempted, save for the sake of 
clearness; tropical terms are dissolved by judicious 
circumlocutions, for the correctness of which the 
authora and editors — in possession of the living 
tradition of a language still written, if not spoken 
in their day — certainly seem better judges than 
some modern critics, who, through their own incom- 
plete acquaintance with the idiom, injudiciously 
blame Onkelos. Highly characteristic is the aver- 
sion of the Targum to anthropopathies and anthro- 
pomorphisms; in fact, to any term which could in 
the eyes of the multitude lower the idea of the High- 
est Being. Yet there are many passages retained in 
which human affections and qualities are attributed 


the odor of sacrifice, is angry, repents, ete.: — the 
Targum thus showing itself entirely opposed to the 
allegorizing and symbolizing tendencies, which in 
those, and still more in later days, were prone to - 
transform Biblical history itself into the most ex- 
traordinary legends and fairy tales with or without 
a moral, The ‘largum, however, while retaining 
terns like “the arm of God,"’ “ the right hand of 
God,” “the finger of God" — for Power, Provi- 
dence, etc. — replaces terms like “ foot,’’ “ front,” 
“back of God,’’ by the fitting figurative meaning. 
We wust notice further its repugnance to bring the 
Divine Being into too close contact, as it were, with 
man. It erects a kind of reverential barrier, a sort 
of invisible medium of awful reverence between 
the Creator and the creature. Thus terms like 


“the Word ” (Logos = Sansk. Om), “the Shechi- 
nah’? (Holy Presence of God’s Majesty, ‘the 
Glory ’’), further, human beings talking not éo, but 
‘before ’’ God, are frequent. The same care, ina 
minor degree, is taken of the dignity of the persons 
of the patriarchs, who, though the Scripture may 
expose their weaknesses, were not to be held up in 
their iniquities before the multitude whose ances- 
tors and ideals they were. That the most curious 
Eorepa xpérepa and anachronisms occur, such as 
Jacob studying the Torah in the Academy of Shem, 
etc., is due to the then current typifying tendencies 
of the Haggadah. Some extremely cautious, withal 
poetical alterations also occur when the patriarchs 
speak of having acquired something by violent 
means: as Jacob (Gen. xlviii. 22), by his “sword 
and bow,’ which two words become in the Tar- 
gum ‘prayers and supplications.’ But the points 
which will have to be considered chiefly when the 
‘Targum becomes a serious study —as_ throwing 
the clearest light upon its time, and the ideas then 
in vogue about matters conuected with religious 
belief and exercises — are those which treat of 
prayer, study of the Law, prophecy, angelology, 
and the Messiah. 

The only competent investigator who, after Wi- 
ner (De Onkeluso, 1820), but with infinitely more 
minuteness and thorough knowledge of the subject, 
has gone fully into this matter, is Luzzatto. Con- 
sidering the vast importance of this, the oldest 
‘Targum, for Biblical as well as for linguistic studies 
in general, — not to mention the advantayes that 
might accrue from it to other branches of learning, 
such as geography, history, ete.: we think it ad- 
visable to give, for the first time, a brief sketch of 
the results of this eminent scholar. His classical, 
though not rigorously methodical, Ohed Ger 
(1830) is, it is true, quoted by every one, but in 
reality known to but an infinitely small number, 
although it is written in the most lucid modern 
Hebrew. 

He divides the discrepancies between Text and 
Targum into four principal classes. ; 

A. Where the language of the Text has been 
changed in the Targum, but the meaning of the 
foriner retained. 

B. Where both language and meaning were 
changed. 

U. Where the meaning was retained, but addi- 
tions were introduced. 

D. Where the meaning was changed, and addi- 
tions were introduced. 

He further subdivides these four into thirty-two 
classes, to all of which he adds, in a most thorough 
and accurate manner, some telling specimens. Not- 
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withstanding the apparent pedantry of his method, 
and the undeniable identity which necessarily must 
exist between some of his classes, a glance over 
their whole body, aided by one or two examples in 
each case, will enable us to gain as clear an insight 
into the manner and “genius” of the Onkelos- 
Targum as is possible without the study of the 
work itself. 

(A.) Discrepancies where the language of the text 
has been changed in the Targuni, but the meaning 
of the former has been retained. 

1. Alterations owing to the idiom: e. g. the sin- 
gular,* «Let there be [si] lights’? (Gen. i. 14), is 
transformed into the plural (sin¢} in the Targum; 
“man and woman,’’* as applied to the animals 
(Gen. vii. 2), becomes, as unsuitable in the Ara- 
maic, “ male and female." 4 

2. Alterations out of reverence towards God, 
more especially for the purpose of doing away with 
all ideas of a plurality of the Godhead: e. g. the 
terms Adonai, Elohim, are replaced by Jehovah, 
lest these might appear to imply more than one 
God. Where Elohim is applied to idolatry it is 
rendered ‘ Error.’’ ¢ 

3. Anthropomorphisms, where they could be 
misunderstood and construed into a disparagement 
or a lowering of the dignity of the Godhead among 
the common people, are expunged: e¢. g. for “« And 
God smelled a sweet smell" (Gen. viii. 21), Onke- 
los has, “And Jehovah received the sacrifice with 
grace;"’ for “ And Jehovah went / down to see the 
city ’’ (Gen. xi. 5), “ And Jehovah rerealed¢ Him- 
self,’ a term of frequent use in the Targum for 
verbs of motion, such as “to go down," “to go 
through,”’ etc., applied to God. ‘1 shall pass over 
you ” (Ex. xii. 13), the Targum renders, ‘I shall 
protect you."5 Yet only anthropomorphisms which 
clearly stand figuratively and might give offense, 
are expunged, not as Maimonides, fullowed by nearly 
all commentators, holds, aif anthropomorphisms, 
for words like ‘hand, finger, to:speak, see,’’ etc. 
(see above), are retained. But where the words 
remember, think of, etc., are used of God, they 
always, whatever their tense in the text, stand in 
the Targum in the present; since a past or future 
would imply a temporary forgetting on the part of 
the Omniscient. A keen distinction is here also 
established by Luzzatto between ‘ITT and °'93, the 
former used of a real, external seeing, the latter of 
a seeing “ into the heart.” 

4. Expressions used of and to God by men are 
brought more into harmony with the idea of his 
dignity. Thus Abraham's question, “ The Judge 
of the whole earth, should he not (88?) do jus- 
tice? *’ (Gen. xviii. 25) is altered into the affirma- 
tive: “The Judge... . verily He will do jus- 
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tice.’ Laban, who speaks of his gods ™ in the text, 
is made to speak of his religion" only in the 
Targum. 

5. Alterations in honor of Israel and their an- 
cestors. Kachel ‘stole ’’° the teraphim (xxxi. 19) 
is softened into Rachel “took ";? Jacob “ fled" ¢ 
from Laban (iid. 22), into “ went"’;” ‘ The sons 
of Jacob answered Shechem with craftiness” ¢ 
(xxxiv. 13), into “ with wisdom.”’ ¢ 

6. Short glosses introduced for the better under- 
standing of the text: “for it is my mouth that 
speaks to you’ (xlv. 12), Joseph said to his breth- 
ren: Targum, “in your tongue,” “ 4. e. without an 
interpreter. ‘‘The people who had made the calf” 
(Ex. xxxii. 35); Targum, “ worshipped,” since not 
they, but Aaron made it. 

7. Explanation of tropical and allegorical expres- 


sions: “ Be fruitful (lit. ‘creep,’ from YW) and 
multiply” (Gen. i. 28), is altered into “bear 
children ;"°” thy brother Aaron shall be thy 
prophet" = (Ex. vii. 1), into “ thy interpreter” ¥ 
(Meturgeman); “I made thee a god (Klohim) to 
Pharaoh ”’ (Ex. vii. 1), into “a master;”’ = “toa 
head and not to a tail’ (Deut. xxviii. 13), into 
“to a strong man and not to a weak;'’® and 
finally, ** Whoever says of his father and his 
mother, I saw them not” (Deut. xxxiii. 9), into 
‘¢ Whoever is not merciful & towards his father and 
his mother.”’ 

8. Tending to ennoble the language: the “ wash- 
ing’ of Aaron and his sons is altered into “ sanc- 
tifying ©’;’’ the ‘‘carcasses’’ d’ of the animals of 
Abraham (Gen. xv. 11) become “* pieces ;"’ © 
‘anointing "'/’ becomes ‘elevating, raising; '? ” 
“the wife of the bosom,” *’ “wife of the cov- 
enant.’’ J” 

9. The last of the classes where the terms are 
altered, but the sense is retained, is that in which 
a change of language takes place in order to intro- 
duce the explanations of the oral Law and the tra- 
ditions: e. gy. Ley. xxiii. 11, “On the morrow after 
the Sabbath “’ (4. e. the feast of the unleavened 
bread) the priest shall wave it (the sheaf),”” Onkelos 
for Sabbath, feast-day.” For frontlets ™’ (Deut. vi. 
8), Tetillin (phylacteries).»’ 

(B.) Change of both the terms and the mean- 
ing. 

10. To avoid phrases apparently derogatory to 
the dignity of the Divine Being: “ Am I in God's 
stead?’ 0 becomes in Onkelos, “ Dost thou aak 
{children} from me?P’ from before (rod thou 
shouldst ask them’ (Gen. xxx. 2). 

11. In order to avoid anthropomorphisms of an 
objectionable kind. ‘ With the breath of thy 
nose" ¢ (‘blast of thy nostrils,’ A. V., Ex. xv. 8), 
becomes ‘ With the word uf thy mouth.” « And 
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I shall spread my hand over thee'’@ (Ex. xxxiii. ;|demons who are no gods’ — “of no use” ¥ 


22), is transformed into “J shall with my word 
protect thee.'’® And thou shalt see my back 
parts,© but my face shall not be seen’? (Ex. xxxiii. 
23): «And thou shalt see what is behind me,¢ but 
that which is before me/ shall not be seen " (Deut. 
xxxiii. 12). 

12. For the sake of religious euphemisms: e. g. 
“And ye shall be like God” 9 (Gen. iii. 5), is 
altered into “like princes.” 4 ‘A laughter/ has 
God made me” (Gen. xxi. 6), into “A joy he 
gives me '’ — ‘‘ God” being entirely omitted. 

13. In honor of the nation and its ancestors: 
e.g. “Jacob was an upright man, a dweller in 
tents’?! (Gen. xxv. 27), becomes ‘an upright man, 
frequenting the house of learning.’’™ ‘ One of the 
people» might have lain with thy wife’ (Gen. 
xxvi. 10) — “ One singled out among the people,”’ o 
t. e. the king. ‘ Thy brother came and took my 
blessing with deceit’ P (Gen. xxvii. 35), becomes 
“with wisdom.’ 7 

14. In order to avoid similes objectionable on 
sesthetical grounds. “And he will bathe his foot 
in oil ’’"—* And he will have many delicacies # 
of a king” (Deut. xxxiii. 24). 

15. In order to ennoble the language. “ And 
man became a living being " # (Gen. ii. 7) — “ And 
i became in man a speaking spirit."* ‘ How 
good are thy tents.” OQ Jacob’ — “‘ How good are 
thy lands,” O Jacob"? (Num. xxiv. 5). 

16. In favor of the oral Law and the Rabbinical 
explanations. ‘ And go into the land of Moriah ’’ = 
(Gen. xxii. 2), becomes “ into the land of worship” 
(the future place of the Temple). ‘ Isaac went to 
walk¥ in the field (Gen. xxiv. 63), is rendered 
“to pray." 2 (Comp. Sam. PENT., p. 2812 6 } 
“© Thou shalt not boil a kid 2 in the milk of its 
mother ’’ (Ex. xxxiv. 26) — as meat and milk,” ac- 
cording to the Halachah. 

(C.) Alterations of words (circumlocutions, ad- 
ditions, etc.) without change of meaning. 

17. On account of the difference of idiom: e. g. 
‘© Her father's brother’? (relation, Gen. xxix, 
12), is rendered ‘‘ The son of her father’s sister.”’ 
‘© What God does ¢ (future) he has told Pharaoh ”’ 
(Gen. xli. 28) — “ What God will do," /”’ etc. 

18. Additions for the sake of avoiding expres- 
sions apparently derogatory to the dignity of the 
Divine Being, by implying polytheism and the like: 
* Who is like unto Thee” among the gods?’ is 
rendered, “ There is none like unto Thee,’’ Thou 
art God’? (Kx. xv. 11). “And they sacrifice to 
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2 worms, {Abraham instituted, according to 
the Midrash, the morning- (Shaharith), Isaac the 


(Deut. xxxii. 17). 

19. In order to avoid erroneous notions implied 
in certain verbs and epithets used of the Divine 
Being: 6. g. “And the Spirit of God” moved" 
(Gen. i. 2) — “A wind from before the Lord.” s’ 
‘“‘ And Noah built God an altar '’ *’ (Gen. viii. 20) 
— “an altar before” the Lord.” ‘ And God P was 
with the boy" (Gen. xxi. 20) — “ And the word 
of God ? was in the aid of the boy."”. “ The moun- 
tain of God ’’ (Ex. iii. 1) —* The mountain upon 
which was revealed the glory ~ of God.’’ + The 
staff of God ’’ (Ex. iv. 20) — “ The staff with which 
thou hast done the miracles before” God.’ « And 
I shall see * what will be their end ’* — « It is open 
(revealed) before me," etc. The Divine Being is 
in fact very rarely spoken of without that spiritual 
medium mentioned before; it being considered, as 
it were, a want of proper reverence to speak to or 


The terms “Before” (Sj), 
Word" (Adyos, N°), “ Glory”? (N77), 
“ Majesty’? (FTAIIDW), are also constantly used 


instead of the Divine name: e. g. “ The voice of 
the Lord God was heard” (Gen. iii. 8) — “ The 
voice of the Word.” *« And he will dwell in the 
tents of Shem” (ix. 27) — “And the Shechinah 
{Divine Presence] will dwell." «And the Lord 
went up from Abraham "’ (Gen. xvii. 22) — « And 
the glory of God went up.” « And God came to 
Abimelech " (Gen. xx. 3) —“ And the word trom 
[before] God came to Abimelech." 

20. For the sake of improving seemingly irrever- 
ential phrases in Scripture. ® Who is God that 
I should listen unto his voice?” (Ex. v. 2) — « The 
name of God has not been revealed to me, that [ 
should receive his word.’’ 

21. In honor of the nation and ite ancestors. 
“And Israel said to Joseph, Now I shall giadly 
die ’’ & (Gen. xlvi. 30), which might appear frivolous 
in the mouth of the patriarch, becomes “J shall 
be comforted 7” now.”” “ And he led his flock to- 
wards ” the desert’’ (Ex. iii. 1) — * towards a guod 
spot of pasture * in the desert.”’ 

22. In honor of the Law and the explanation of 
its obscurities. “ To days and years '’ (Gen. i. 14) 
— ‘that days and years should be counted by 
them.'’o” «A tree of knowledge of good and evil" 
— A tree, and those who eat its fruita ©’ will dis- 
tinguish between good and evil." «I sball not 
further curse for the sake of ©’ man ”’ (viii. 21) — 


of Him directly. 
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‘through the sin@ of man.” ‘To the ground 
shall not be forgiven the blood® shed upon it’’ 
(Num. xxxv. 33) — * the innocent¢ blood.” 

23. For the sake of avoiding similes, metonym- 
ical and allegorical passayes, too difficult for the 
comprehension of the multitude: e. g. ‘“ Thy seed 
like the dust of the earth’ (Gen. xiii. 16)— 
“ mighty 4 as the dust of the earth.” ‘I am too 
small! for all the benefits’ (Gen. xxxii. 10) — & My 
good deeds¢ are small.” “ And the Lord thy God 
will circumcise thy heart’ — the folly of thy 
heart."’ f 

24. Vor the sake of elucidating apparent obscuri- 
ties, etc., in the written Law. ‘ Therefore shall a 
man leave his father and his mother ’’ (Gen. ii. 24) 
— “the home'’9 (not really his parents). ‘ The 
will of Him who dwelleth in the bush" — “ of Him 
that dwelleth in heaven’ {whose Shechinah is in 
heaven], and who revealed Ilimself in the bush to 
Moses."’ 

25. In favor of the oral Law and the traditional 
explanations generally. « He punishes the sins of 
the parents on their children '’ (Ex. xx. 5), has the 
addition, “when the children follow the sins of 
their parents" (comp. Ez. xviii. 19). “ The right- 
eous and the just ye shall not kill’? (Ex. xxiii. 7) 
— ‘He who has left the tribunal as innocent, thou 
shalt not kill him," ¢. e., according to the Halacha, 
he is not to be arraigned again for the same crime. 
% Doorposts "* (mesusuth) (Deut. vi. 9) — “ And 
thou shalt write them .. . and affix them upon 
the posts,”’ etc. 

(D.) Alteration of language and meaning. 

26. In honor of the Divine Being, to avoid 
apparent multiplifity or a likeness. ‘ Behold man 
will be like one of us, knowing good and evil” 
(Gen. iii. 22) — * He will be the only one in the 
worlds to know good and evil.’ “For who isa 
God in heaven and on earth who could do like thy 
deeds and powers?" (Deut. iii. 24) —- “* Thou art 
God, thy Divine Presence (Shechinah) is in heaven * 
above, and reigns on earth below, and there is none 
who does ‘like unto thy deeds,"’ ete. 

27. Alteration of epithets employed of God. 
és And before thee shall I hide myself’ 4 (Gen. iv. 
14) — « And before thee it is not possible to hide.”* 
“ This is my Gsod and I will praise ™ Him, the God 
of my father and I will extol? Him” (kx. xv. 2) 
— “ This is my God, and I will build Him a sanc- 
tuary;” the God of my fathers, and | will pray 
before Him.”"¢@ “In one moment I shall go up in 
thy midst and annihilate thee '’ — « For one hour 
will I take away my majesty” from among thee”’ 
(since no evil can come frum above). 


28. For the ennobling of the sense. Great is 
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Law‘ in Haran.” “ And Isaac brought her into 
the tent of his mother Surah "' (Gen. xxiv. 67) — 
* And lo righteous were her works,” like the works 
of his mother Sarah.’ © And he bent his shoulder 
to bear, and he became a tributary servant ’’ (Gen. 
xlix. 15) — “ And he will conquer the cities of the 
nations and destroy their dwelling-places, and those 
that will remain there will serve him and pay 
tribute to him.’’ People, foolish and not wise "’ 
(Deut. xxxii. 6) — “ People who has received the 
Law and has not become wise.” ¥ 

30. Explanatory of tropical and metonymical 
phrases. ‘ And besides thee no man shall raise his 
hand and his foot in the whole land of Egypt’ 
(Gen. xli. 44) — There shall not a man raise his 
hand to seize a weapon, and his foot to ride on a 
horse.”’ 

31. To ennoble or improve the language. * Coats 
of skin” (Gen. iii. 21) — * Garments of honor # 
on the skin of their flesh." Thy two daughters 
who are found with thee ’’ (Gen. xix. 15) — who 
were found faithful with thee.” ‘“ May Reuben 
live and not die’ (Deut. xxxiii. 6) — * May Reuben 
live in the everlasting life.” 


The foregoing examples will, we trust, be found 
to bear out sufficiently the judgment given above 
on this Targum. In spite of its many and im- 
portant discrepancies, it never for one moment 
forgets its aim of being a clear, though free, trans- 
lation for the people, and nothing more. Wher- 
ever it deviates from the literalness of the text, 
such @ course, in its case, is fully justified — nay, 
necessitated — either by the obscurity of the pas- 
sage, or the wrong construction that naturally 
would be put upon its wording by the multitude. 
The explanations given agree either with the real 
sense, or develop the current tradition supposed to 
underlie it. The specimens adduced by other in- 
vestiyators, however differently classified or ex- 
plained, are easily brought under the foregoing 
heads. They one and all tend to prove that 
Onkelos, whatever the objections against single 
instances, is one of the most excellent and thor- 
oughly conipetent interpreters. A few instances 
only —and they are very few indeed — may be 
adduced, where even Onkelos, as it would appear, 
‘‘dormitat.”’ Far be it from us for one moment 
to depreciate, as has been done, the infinitely supe- 
rior knowledge both of the Hebrew and Chaldee 
idioms on the part of the writers and editors of 
our document, or to attribute their discrepancies 
from modern translations to ignorance. They 
drank from the fullness of a highly valuable tra- 
ditional exegesis, as fresh and vigorous in their 
days as the Hebrew language itself still was in the 


Jehovah above all gods’ — “Great is God, and | circles of the wise, the academies and schools. 
there is no other yod beside Him."’ “Send through} But we have this advantage, that words which 
hin) whom thou wilt send " (Ex. iv. 13) —* through | then were obsolete, aud whose meaning was known 


him who is worthy to be sent.” 


no longer — only guessed at —are to us familiar 


29. In honor of the nation and its ancestors.| by the numerous progeny they have produced in 
“ And the souls they made* in Haran"’ (Gen. xii. | cognate idioms, known to us through the mighty 
5) — ‘the souls they made subject to the Divine | spread of linguistic science in our days; and if we 
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are not aided by a traditional exegesis handed 
down within and without the schools, perhaps ever 
since the days of the framing of the document 
itself, neither are we prejudiced and fettered by it. 
Whatever taay be implied and hidden in a verse 
or word, we have no reason to translate it accord- 
ingly, and, for the attaining of this purpose, to 
overstrain the powers of the roots. Among such 
small shortcomings of our translator may be men- 
tioned that he appears to have erroneously derived 


FSW (Gen. iv. 7) from SW; that FWD 
(xx. 6) is by him rendered SWTDIS; “JAAS 
(Gen. xli. 48) by nobnd NON; “TAR (Deut. 


xxiv. 5) TBS; and the like. Comp. however the 
Commentators on these passages. 

The bulk of the passages generally adduced as 
proofs of want of knowledge on the part of Onkelos 
have to a great part been shown in the course of 
the foregoing specimens to be intentional devia- 
tions; many other passages not mentioned merely 
instance the want of knowledge on the part of his 
critics. 

Some places, again, exhibit that blending of two 
distinct translations, of which we have spoken; the 
catchword being apparently taken in two ditterent 
senses. [hus Gen. xxii. 13, where he translates: 
And Abraham lifted up his eyes after these, and 
behold there was a ram;"’ he has not “in his per- 


plexity "’ mistranslated “ITTS for “FTN, but he has 


only placed for the sake of clearness the “TTS 
after the verb (he saw), instead of the noun (ram); 


and the NIM, which is moreover wanting in some 
texts, has been added, not an a translation of “TTS 


or THT, but in order to make the passage more 
lucid still. A similar instance of a double trans- 
lation is found in Gen. ix. 6: ‘ Whosoever sheds a 
man’s blood, by man shall his blood be shed’ — 
rendered ‘“ Whosoever sheds the blood of man, by 
witnesses through the sentence of the judges shall 


his blood be shed; ’* ON, by man, being taken 
first as “ witness,” and then as “ judges.” 

We may further notice the occurrence of two 
Messianic passages in this Targum: the one, Gen. 
xlix. 10, Shiloh; the other, Num. xxiv. 17, ‘ scep- 
tre: '* both rendered “ Messiah.”’ 

A fuller idea of the “genius”? of Onkelos as 
translator and as paraphrast, may be arrived at 
from the specimens suljoined in pp. 3418-3420. 

We cannot here enter into anything like a mi- 
nute account of the dialect of Onkelos or of any 
other Targum. Regarding the linguistic shades 
of the ditferent Targums, we must confine ourselves 
to the general remark, that the later the version, 
the more corrupt and adulterated its language. 
Three dialects, however, are chiefly to be distin- 
guished: as in the Aramaic idiom in general, 
which in contradistinction to the Syriac, or Chris- 
tian Aramaic, may be called Judeo-Aramaic, so 
also in the different Targums; and their recogni- 
tion is a material aid towards fixing the place of 
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their origin; although we must warn the reader 
that this guidance ig not always to be relied upon. 

1. The Galilean dialect, known and spoken of 
already in the Talmud as the one which most 
carelessly confounds its sounds, vowels as well as 
consonants. * The Galileans are negligent with 
respect to their language,? and care not for gram- 
matical forms *’® is a common saying in the Ge- 
mara. We learn that they did not distinguish 


properly between B and P (2, 5), saying Tapuls 


instead of Tabula, between Ch and K (2 and 7), 
saying ye:pios for xvpsos. Far less could they 
distinguish between the various gutturals, as is 
cleverly exemplified in the story where a Judwan 
asked a Galilean, when the latter wanted to buy an 


“WN, whether he meant “WR (wool), or “TOS 


(a lamb), or “WUT (wine), or “WOET (an ass). 
The next consequence of this their disregard of 
the gutturals was, that they often threw them of 
entirely at the beginning of a word per apheresin. 
Again they contracted, or rather wedged together, 
words of the most dissimilar terminations and be 
ginnings. By confounding the vowels like the con- 
sonanta, they often created entirely new words and 


forms. The Mappik H (71) became Ch (somewhat 
similar to the Scotch pronunciation of the initial 
H). As the chief reason for this Galilean confu- 
sion of tongues (for which comp. Matt. xxvi. 73: 
Mark xiv. 70) may be assigned the increased fa- 
cility of intercourse with the neighboring nations 
owing to their northern situation. 

2. The Samaritan dialect, a mixture of vulgar 
Hebrew and Aramzan, in accordance with the origin 
of the people itself. Its chief characteristics are 
the frequent use of the Ain (which not only stands 
for other gutturals, but is even used as mater 
lectionis), the commutation of the gutturals in 
general, and the indiscriminate use of the mute 


consonants 2 for 1, 7? for 5, FT for p>, ete. 

3. The Judean or Jerusalem dialect (comp. 
Ned. 66 6) scarcely ever pronounces the gutturals 
at the end properly, often throws them off entirely. 
Jeshua, becomes Jeshu; Sheba— Shib. Many 
words are peculiar to this dialect alone. The ap- 
pellations of * door,’’¢ light," ? * reward,"’ € ete., 
are totally different from those used in the other 
dialects. Altogether all the peculiarities of pro- 
vincialiam, shortening and lengthening of vowels, 
idiomatic phrases and words, also an orthography 
of its own, generally with a fuller and broader 
vocalization, are noticeable throughout both the 
Targums and the Talmud of Jerusalem, which, for 
the further elucidation of this point, as of many 
others, have as yet not found an investigator. 

The following recognized Greek words, the greater 
part of which also occur in the Talmud and Mid- 
rash, are found in Onkelos; Ex. xxviii. 25, Bfipud- 
Aos;/ Ex. xxviii. 11, yavehi9 Gen. xxviii. 15, 
IBiorns;4 Lev. xi. 30, xasrdrys3F Ex. xxviii. 19, 
Opdxcas* (Plin. xxxvii. 68); Ex. xxxix. 11, Keg 
xnddvio, 'comp. Pes. der. Kah. xxxii. (Carbun- 
culij; Deut. xx. 20, yapdxwya ™ (Ber. R. xeviii.); 
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Ex. xxviii. 20, yp@pa;? Num. xv. 38, Deut. xxii. 
12, xpdoweSoy ;> Ex. xxx. 34, «loros 3° Gen. 
xxxvil. 28, ARdov;¢ Ex. xxiv. 16, pdpoos;¢ Ex. 
xxvi. 6, wépwy; S Gen. vi. 14, xéSpos;9 Ex. xxviii. 
19, xéyxpos * (Plin. xxxvii. 4). ‘I'o these may be 
added the unrecognized repauls! (Ex. xxi. 18), 


Mae s,* or AeBpdxy (Gen. xxx. 14), dc. 
following short rules on the general mode 
of transcribing the Greek letters in Aramaic and 
Syriac (Targum, Talmud, Midrash, etc.), may not 
be out of place: — 

I’ before palatals, pronounced like », becomes 3. 

Z is rendered by 7. 

H appears to have occasionally assumed the pro- 
nunciation of a consonant (Digamma); and a } 
is inserted. 

@is 1,7 ©. But this rule, even making al- 


lowancés for corruptions, does not always seem to 
have been strictly observed. 


K is j?, sometimes 3. 
M, which before labials stands in lieu of a », 


becomes J: occasionally a J is inserted before 
labials where it is not found in the Greek word. 


H, generally OD, sometimes, however, 72 or 
32. 

11 is ©, sometimes, however, it is softened 
into 2, . 

P is sometimes altered into or 3. 


"P becomes either.71 or “WT at the beginning 
of a word. 


= either D or 3. 
The spiritus asper, which in Greek is dropped in 


the middle of a word, reappears again sometimes | 


(ovs€3po1— Sanhedrin). Even the denis is repre- 


sented sometimes by a iT at the beginning of a 
word ; sometimes, however, even the asper is 


As to the vowels no distinct rule is to be laid 
dowrs, owing principally to the original want of 
vowe I-points in our texts. 

Be‘ore double consonants at the beginning of a 


word an N prostheticum is placed, so as to render 
the pronunciation easier. The terminations are fre- 
quently Hebraized: thus o; is sometimes rendered 


by the termination of the Mase. Pl. DS, ete. 

_ A curious and instructive comparison may be 
instituted, between this mode of transcription of 
the Greek letters into Hebrew, and that of the 
Helsrew letters into Greek, as found chietly in the 
LXX. 


® sometimes inaudible (spirit. len.), Aapdy, 
"EAxaved ; wmetimes audible (as spirit. asper), ‘AB- 
padu, ‘EE las. 
ee ma B: PeBéexa; sometimes 9: “laxeBChd, 
sometine==s y: ‘Pani, sometimes pf: ZepoupBa- 
BéA, sor-mnetimes it is completely changed into pu: 
lauveia = (2. Chr. xxvi. 6). 
a er 
2 (RET) SYD (ich. Lez. Syr. 435, makes it 


Persian.) 


na \= be n> op 4 yy 
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1 =: Péuep, sometimes «: Aorhx, sometimes 
X! Zepoby. 
‘T = 8: one =F Marpatlé (Gen. xxxvi. 39). 


T= &, either spirit. usp. like ‘O8oppd, or 
spir. len. like 'ABéA. 

1 =v, not the vowel, but our v: “Eva, Aeui: 
thus also oy (as the Greek writers often express 
the Latin v by ov): ‘leccovd: sometimes — B: 
Zafv (Gen. xiv. 5); sometimes it is entirely left 
out, "Agri for Vashti. 


= (, sometimes ¢: ZaBovAdy, XacAl; rarely 
&: Bavg (Gen. xxii..21). 

TT, often entirely omitted, or represented by a 
spir. len. in the beginning, or the reduplication of 
the vowel in the middle or at the end of the word, 
sometimes = y: Xdu; sometimes = x: TdBex 
(Gen, xxii. 24). 

© = +: Xagpdr: sometimes = 8: S008 (Gen. 
x. 6); or 6: "EAi@add@ (2 Sam. v. 16). 

Ym]: "lax@B, or { before p (7): “lepeuias. 
Between several vowels it is sometimes entirely 
omitted: 'IwaSd. 


a= xX: Xavady; sometimes x: YaBadaxd 
(Gen. x. 7); rarely = y: PapOwpely. 

» 4, =A, », p3 but they are often found 
interchanged: owing perhaps to the similarity of 
the Greek letters. 9 is sometimes also rendered ys 
(see above). 


»n— pf, sometimes B: NeBpud, 2eBad (1 Chr. 
i. 47). 


Wand D =a: tuned», Znelp, Ly. 
Y = pir. len.: "Eppdv: sometimes = y (¢) 
Topoppa; sometimes «: "ApBdx (Gen. xxiii. 2). 

D = : @aréy, or w: Ladnadd. 

3 =o: Bddv: sometimes ¢: OUC (Gen. x. 23; 
Cod. Alex. “Os; xxii. 21, “O8). 

j? = «: Badd; sometimes y: Xerroupd: also 
A: Xedea. 


£) = @: "tapdd; sometimes +: Toyxés. 

As to the Bible Text from which the Targum 
was prepared, we can only reiterate that we have 
no certainty whatever on this head, owing to the 
extraordinarily corrupt state of our Targum texts. 
Pages upon pages of Variants have been gathered 
by Cappellus, Kennicott, Buxtorf, De Rossi, Cler- 
icus, Luzzatto, and others, by a superficial com- 
parison of a few copies only, and those chiefly 
printed ones. Whenever the very numerous MSS. 
shall be collated, then the learned world may pos- 
sibly come to certain probable conclusions on it. 
It would appear, however, that broadly speaking, 
our present Masoretic text has been the one from 
which the Onk. Version was, if not made, yet 
edited, at all events; unless we assume that late 
hands have been intentionally busy in mutually 
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inferences drawn by De Rossi and others from the 
discrepancies of the version to discrepancies of the 
original from the Masor. text, must needs be re- 
jected if Onkelos’ method and phraseology, as we 
have exhibited it, are taken into consideration. 
Thus, when (Ex. xxiv. 7) “ before the people ’’ is 
found in Onkelos, while our Hebrew text reads 
‘in the ears,’’ it by no means follows that Onkelos 


read YITIND: it is simply his way of explaining 
the unusual phrase, to which he remains faithful 


throughout. Or, “ Lead the people unto the place 
(A. V.) of which I have spoken (Ex. xxxii. 34), is 


solely Onkelos’ translation of “WN YN, scil. the 


place, and no OW need be conjectured as hav- 
ing stood in Onkelos' copy; as also (Ex. ix. 7) 
his addition “ From the cattle of ‘ the children of” 


Israel’’ does not prove a ‘22 to have stood in 
his Codex. 

And this also settles (or rather leaves unsettled), 
the question as to the authenticity of the targumic 
texts, such as we have them. Considering that 
no MS. haa as yet been found older than at most 
600 years, even the careful comparison of all those 
that do exist would not much further our knowl- 
edge. As far as those existing are concerned, they 
teem with the most palpable blunders, — not to 
speak of variants, owing to sheer careleasness on the 
part of the copyists; — but few are of a nature dam- 
aging the sense materially. The circumstance 
that text and Targum were often placed side by 
side, column bv column, must have had no little 
share in the incorrectness, since it was but natural 
to make the Targum resemble the text as closely 
as possible, while the nature of its material diftler- 
ences was oftert unknown to the scribe. In fact, 
the accent itself was made to fit both the Hebrew 
and the Chaldee wherever a larger addition did not 
render it utterly impossible. ‘Thus letters are in- 
serted, omitted, thrust in, blotted out, erased, in an 
Infinite number of places. But the difference goes 
still further. In some Codices synonymous terms 
are usd most arbitrarily as it would appear: 


TYSTN and NTS earth, OTS and NWN 
man, FITS and wry path, FvITT’ and 


otdn, Jehovah and Elohim, are found to re- 
place each other indiscriminately. In some’ in- 
stances, the Hebrew Codex itself has, to add to the 
confusion, been emendated from the Targum. 

«A Masoral has been written on Onkelos, with- 
out, however, any authority being inherent in it, 
and withuut, we should say, much value. It has 
never been printed, nor, as far as we have been 
able to ascertain, is there any MS. now to be found 
in this country, or in any of the public libraries 
abroad. What has become of Buxtorf's copy, 
which he intended to add to his never printed 
‘© Babylonia’? — a book devoted to this same subject 
— we do notknow. Luzzatto has lately found such 
a ‘“ Masorah "' in a Pentateuch MS., but he only 
mentions some variants contained in it. Its title 
must not mislead the reader; it has nothing what- 
ever to do with the Masorah of the Bible, but is a re- 
cent work, like the Masurah of the Talmud, which 
has nothing whatever to do with the Talmud text. 

The MSS. of Onkelos are extant in great num- 
bers —a circumstance easily explained by the in- 


5, the British Museum 2, Vienna 6, Angsburg 1, 
Nuremberg 2, Altdorf 1, Carlsruhe 3. Stuttgart 2. 
Erfurt 3, Dresden 1, Leipsic 1, Jena 1, Dessau 1, 
Helmstadt 2, Berlin 4, Breslau 1, Brieg 1, Kegens- 
burg 1, Hamburg 7, Copenhagen 2, Upsala 1, 
Amsterdam 1, Paris 8, Molsheim 1, Venice 6, 
Turin 2, Milan 4, Leghorn 1, Sienna 1, Genoa 1, 
Florence 5, Bologna 2, Padua 1, ‘Trieste 2, Parma 
about 40, Rome 18 more or less complete Codd. 
containing Onkelos. 

kditio Princeps, Bologna 1482, fol. (Abr. b. 
Chajjim) with Hebr. Text and Rashi. [Later Edd. 
Soria 1490, Lisbon 1491, Constantinople 1505: 
from these were taken the texts in the Compluten- 
sian (1517) and the Venice (Bomberg) Polvgiotts 
(1518, 1526, 1547-49), and Buxtorfs Rabbinical 
Bible (1619). This was followed by the Paris 
Polyglott (1645), and Walton's (1657). A recent 
and much emendated edition dates Wilna 1852. 

Of the extraordinary similarity between Onkelos 
and the Samaritan version we have spoken under 
SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH [p. 2813]. ‘There also 
will be found a specimen of both, taken from the 
Barberini Codex. Many more points connected 
with Onkelos and hia influence upon later herme- 
neutics and exeyesis, as well as his felation to ear- 
lier or later versions, we have no apace to enlarge 
upon, desirable as an investigation of these points 
might be. We have, indeed, only been induced to 
dwell sq long upon this single Targum, because in 
the first instance a great deal that has been said 
here will, mutatis mutandis, hold good also for the 
other Taryums ; and further, because Onkelos is 
THE CHALDEE VERSION gar’ égoxhy, while, from 
Jouathan downwards, we more and more leave the 
province of Version and gradually arrive from Para- 
phrase to Midrash-Haggadah. We shall therefore 
not enter at uny length into these, but confine oar- 
selves chiefly to main results. 


II. TarGum ON THE PROPHETS, 
Namely, Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve Minor Prophet, 
— called TARGUM oF JONATHAN BEN UzziEL 

Next in time and importance to Onkelos on the 
Pentateuch stands the Targum on the Prophets, 
which in our printed Edd. and MSS. — none older, 
we repeat it, than about 600 years — is ascribed to 
Jonathan ben Uzziel, of whom the Talmud contains 
the following statements : (1.) “ Eighty disciples 
had Hillel the [Jder, thirty of whom were worthy 
that the Shechinah (Divine Majesty) should rest 
upon them, as it did upon Moses our Lord; peace 
be upon him. Thirty of them were worthy that 
the sun should stand still at their bidding as it did 
at that of Joshua ben Nun. Twenty were of in- 
termediate worth. The grentest of them all was 
Jonathan ben Uzziel, the least R. Johanan ben 
Saccai; and it was said of R. Johanan b. Saccai, 
that he left not (uninvestigated) the Bible, the 
Mishna, the Gemara, the Halachahs, the Hagza- 
dahs, the subtleties of the Law, and the subtleties 
of the Soferim .... ; the easy things and the 
difficult things [from the most awful Divine mys- 
teries to the common popular proverbs]... . If 
this is said of the least of them, what is to be said 
of the greatest, ¢. e. Jonathan b. Uzziel?"" (Bab 
Bath. 134 @; comp. Succ. 28 a.) (2.) A second 
passage (see Onkelos) referring more especially to 
our present subject, reads as follows: “ The Tar- 


junction that it should be read every Sabbath at | gum of Onkelos was made by Onkelos the Prose 
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and that of the Prophets by Jonathan b. Uzziel 
from the mouth of Haggai, Zechariah, and Mala- 
chi. And in that hour was the land of Israel 
shaken three hundred parasangs.... . And a 
voice was heard, sayiny, ‘ Who is this who has re- 
vealed my secrets unto the sons of man?' Up 
rose Jonathan hen Uzziel and said : ‘It is I who 
have revealed thy secrets to the sons of man... . 
But it is known and revealed before Thee, that not 
for my honor have [ done it, nor for the honor of 
my father’s house, but fur thine honor; that the 
disputes may cease in Israel.’ . . . . And he fur- 
ther desired to reveal the Targum to the Hagiog- 
rapha, when a voice was heard: ‘ Enough.’ And 
why ? — because the day of the Messiah is revealed 
therein (Meg. 3a).’’ Wonderful to relate, the sole 
and exclusive authority for the general belief in the 
authorship of Jonathan b. Uzziel, is this second 
Haggadistic passage exclusively; which, if it does 
mean anything, does at all events not mean our 
Targum, which is found mourning over the ** Tem- 
ple in ruins,"’ full of invectives against Rome (Sam. 
xi. 5; Is. xxxiv. 9, &c., &c.), mentioning Armillus 
(Is. x. 4) (the Antichrist), Germania (Kz. xxxviil. 
6): not to dwell upon the thousand and one other 
internal and external evidences ayainst a date ante- 
rior to the Christian era. If interpolations must 
be assumed, — and indeed Rashi speaks already of 
corruptions in his MSS.— such solitary additions 
are at all events a very ditterent thing from a 
wholesale system of intentional und minute inter- 
polation throughout the bulky work. But what 
is still more extraordinary, this belief — long and 
partly still upheld most reverentially against all 
difficulties — is completely modern: that is, not 
older than at most 600 years (the date of our old- 
est Targum MSS.), and is utterly at variance with 
the real and genuine sources: the Talmud, the 
Midrash, the Babylonian Schools. and every au- 
thority down to Hai Gaon (12th cent.)  Fre- 
— quently quoted as this ‘Targum is in the ancient 
works, it is never once quoted as the Targum of 
Jonathan. But it is invariably inéroduced with 
the eformula: “R. Joseph @ (bar Chama, the 
Blind, euphemistically called the clear-sighted, the 
well-known President of Pumbaditha in Babylonia, 
who succeeded Rabba in 319 A. D) says,’’ etc. 
(Moed Katon 26 a, Pesach. 68 a, Sanh. 94 4). 
Twice even it is quoted in Joseph's name, and with 
the addition, “ Without the Targum to this verse 
(due to him) we could not understand it.’ This 
is the simple state of the case: and for more than 
two hundred years critics have lavished all their 
acumen to defend what never had any real exist- 
ence, or at best owed its apparent existence to a 
heading added by a superticial scribe. 

The date which the Talmud thus in reality 
assigns to our Targum fully coincides with our 
former conclusions as to the date of written Tar- 
gums in general. And if we may gather thus 
much from the legend that to write down the Tar- 
gum to the Prophets waa considered a much bolder 
undertaking — and one to which still more reluct- 
untly leave was given—than a Targum on the 
Pentateuch, we shall not be far wrong in placing 
this ‘lurgum some time, although not long, after 
Onkelos, or about the middle of the fourth century; 
—the latter years of R. Joseph. who it is said, 
occupied himself chiefly with the Targum when he 
a ** Sinai,” “ Possessor of Wheat,” in allusion to his 
vast mastery over the traditions. 
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had become blind. The reason given for that re- 
luctance is, although hyperbolically expressed, per- 
fectly clear: * ‘The ‘Targum on the Prophets revealed 
the secrets '’ — that is, it allowed free scope to the 
wildest fantasy to run riot upon the prophetic pas- 
sages — tempting through their very obscurity, — 
and to utter explanations and interpretations rela- 
tive to present events, and oracles of its own for 
future times, which might be fraught with grave 
dangers in more than one respect. The ‘Targum 
on the Pentateuch (permitted to be committed to 
writing, Meg..3 a; Kidd. 69 a) could not but be, 
even in its written form, more sober, more dignified, 
more within the bounds of fixed and well-known 
traditions, than any other Targum; since it had 
originally been read publicly, and been checked by 
the congreyation as well as the authorities present; 
— as we have endeavored to explain in the Intro- 
duction. ‘There is no proof, on the other hand, of 
more than fragments from the Prophets having 
ever been read and translated in the synagogue. 
Whether, however, R. Joseph was more than the 
redactor of this the second part of the Bible- 
Targum, which was originated in Palestine, and 
was reduced to its final shape in Babylon, we can- 
not determine. He may perhaps have made con- 
siderable additions of his own, by filling up gaps 
or rejecting wrong versions of some parts. So 
much seems certain, that the schoolimen of his 
Academy were the collectors and revisera, and he 
gave it that stamp of unity which it now possesses, 
apite of the occasional difference of style: adapted 
simply to the variegated hues and dictions of its 
manifold Biblical originals. 

But we do not mean to reject in the main either 
of the Talmudical passages quoted. We believe 
that there was such a man as Jonathan b. Uzziel, 
that he was one of the foremost pupils of Hillel, 
and also that he did translate, either privately or 
publicly, parts of the prophetical books; chiefly, we 
should say, in a mystical manner. And 80 start- 
ling were his interpretations — borne aloft by his 
high fame—that who but prophets themselves 
could have revealed them to him? And, going a 
step further, who could reveal prophetic allegories 
and mysteries of «di the prophetic hooks, but those 
who, themselves the last in the list, had the whole 
body of sacred oracles before them? This appears 
to us the only rational conclusion to be drawn from 
the facts: as they stand, not as they are imagined. 
That nothing save a few svatches of this original 
paraphrase or Midrash could be embodied in our 
Targum, we need not urge. Yet for these even we 
have no proof. Zunz, the facile princeps of Tar- 
guinic as well as Midrashic investigation, who. as 
late as 1830 (Gottesd. Vortr.), still believed him- 
self in the modern notion of Jonathan’s authorship 
(* first half of first century, A. D.”’), now utterly 
rejects the notion of ‘our possessing anything of 
Jonathan ben Uzziel” (Geiger’s Zeilschr. 1837, 
p» 250). 

[ess conservative than our view, however, are 
the views of the modern school (Rappoport, Luz- 
zatto, Frankel, Geiger, Levy, Bauer, Jahn, Ber- 
thuldt, Levysohn, ete.), who not only reject the au- 
thorship of Jonathan, but also utterly deny that 
there was any ground whatsoever for assigning a 
Targum to him, as is done in the Talmud. The 
passage, they say, is not older, but younger than 
our Targum, and in fact does apply, erroneously of 
course, to this, and to no other work of » similar 
kind. ‘The popular cry for a great ‘“ name, upon 
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which to hang’? — in Talmudical phraseology — 
all that is cherished and venerated, and the wish of 
those eager to impart té this Version a lasting au- 
thority, found in Jonathan the most fitting person 
to father it upon. Was he not the greatest of the 
great, ‘ who had been dusted with the dust of Hil- 
lel's feet?’ He was the wisest of the wise, the 
one most imbued with knowledge human and di- 
vine, of all those eighty, the least of whom was 
worthy that the sun should stay ite course at his 
bidding. Nay, such were the flames ¢ that arose 
from his glowing spirit, says the hyperbolic Hag- 
gadah, that “ when he studied in the Law, the very 
birds that flew over him in the air, were consumed 
by fire’? (nisrephuo— not, as Landau, in the 
preface to his Aruch, apologetically translates, be- 
came Seraphs). At the same time we readily 
grant that we see no reason why the great Hillel 
himself, or any other much earlier and equally emi- 
nent Master of the Law, one of the Soferim perhaps, 
should not have been fixed upon. 

Another sugyestion, first broached by Drusius, 
and long exploded, has recently been revived under 
a somewhat modified form. Jonathan (Godgiven), 
Drusius said, was none else but Theodotion ((iod- 
given), the second Greek translator of the Bible 
after the LXX., who had become a Jewish pros- 
elyte. Considering that the latter lived under 
Commodus II., and the former at the time of 
Christ; that the latter is said to have translated 
the Prophets only (neither the Pentateuch, nor 
the Hagiovrapha), while the former translated the 
whole Bible; that Jonathan translated into Ara- 
maic and Theodotion into Greek, — not to mention 
the fact that Theodotion was, to say the least, a 
not very competent translator, since ‘ignorance 
or negligence’ (Montfaucon, Pref. to Hexupls), 
or both, must needs be laid at the door of a trans- 
lator, who, when in difficulties, simply transcribes 
the hard Hebrew words into Greek characters, 
without troubling himself any further; ¢ while the 
mastery over both the Hebrew and the Aramaic 
displayed in the Jonathanic Version are astound- 
ing: — considering all this, we need not like Wal- 
ton ask caustically, why Jonathan ben Uzziel 
should not rather be identified with the Emperor 
Theodosius, whose name also is * Godgiven; ’’ — 
but dismiss the suggestion as Carpzov long since 
dismissed it. We are, however, told now (I.uzzatto, 
Geiger, etc.), that as the Babylonian Targum on 
the Pentateuch was called a ‘Targum “in the 
manner of Aquila or Onkelos,” 1. ¢. of sterling 
value, so also the continuation of the Babylonian 
Targum, which embraced the Prophets, was called 
a ‘Targum “in the manner of Theodotion ™ 
Jonathan; and by a further stretch, Jonathan- 
Theodotion became the Jonathan b. Uzziel. We 
cannot but disagree with this hypothesis aleo — 
based on next to nothing, and carried to more 
than the usual length of speculation. While Akyla 
is quoted continually in the Talmud, and is de- 
servedly one of the best known and Lest beloved 
characters, every trait and incident of whose per- 
sonal history is told even twice over, not the slight- 
est trace of such a person as Theodotion is to 





a The simile of the fire —~ ‘as the Law was given 
fn fire on Sinai ‘’ — is a very favorite one in the Mid- 
rash. 
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be found anywhere in the Talmudical literature. 
What, again, was it that could have acquired a 
transcendent a fame for his translation and himself, 
that a Version put into the mouths of the very 
prophets should be called after him, “in order 
that the people should like it'’? —a translation 
which was, in fact, deservedly unknown, and, prop- 
erly speaking, no translation at all. It was, as 
we learn, a kind of private emendation of some 
LXX. passages, objectionable to the pious proselyte 
in their then corrupted state. It was only the 
book of Daniel which was retained from Theo- 
dotion’s pen, because in this book the LLXX. had 
become past correction. If, moreover, the inten- 
tion was “to give the people a Hebrew for a Greek 
name, because the latter might sound too foreign,” 
it was an entirely gratuitous one. (reek names 
abound in the Talmud, and even names begin- 
ning with Theo like Theodorus are to be found 
there. 

On the other hand, the opinion has been broached 
thut this Targum was a post-Talmudical produc- 
tion, belonging to the 7th or 8th cent. a. p. For 
this point we need only refer to the Talwudical 
quotations from it. And when we further add, 
that Jo. Morinus, a man as conspicuous by bis 
want of knowledge as by his most ludicrous attacks 
upon all that was “Jewish "’ or “ Protestant” (it 
was he, ¢. g. who wished to see the “forged” 
Masoretic Code corrected from the Samaritan I’en- 
tateuch, g. ¢.), is the chief, and almost only. de- 
fender of this theory, we have said enough. On 
the other theory of there being more than one 
author to our Targum (Eichhorn, Berthokit, De 
Wette), combated fiercely by Gesenius, Havernick, 
and others, we need not further enlarge, after what 
we have already said. It certainly is the work, 
not of one, or of two, but of twenty, of fifty and 
more Meturgemanim, Haggadists, and Halachists. 
The edition, however, we repeat it advisedly, has 
the undeniable stamp of one master-mind; and its 
individual workings, its manner and: peculiarity are 
indelibly impressed upon the whole labor from the 
first page to the last. Such, we hold, must be the 
impression upon every attentive reader; more espe- 
cially, if he judiciously distinguishes between the 
first and the last prophets. ‘That in the historical 
relations of the former, the Version must be, on 
the whole, more accurate and close (although here 
too, as we shall show, Hagyadah often takes the 
reins out of the Meturgeman’s or editor's hands), 
while in the obscurer Oracles of the latter the 
Midrash reigns supreme — is exactly what the his- 
tory of Targumic development leads us to expect. 

And with this we have pointed out the general 
character of the Targum under consideration. 
Gradually, perceptibly almost, the translation be 
comes the rpdynua, & frame, so to speak, of alle 
gory, parable, myth, tale, and oddly masked hiv 
tory — such as we are wont to see in Talmud and 
Midrash, written under the bloody censorship of 
Ksau-Kome:; interspersed with some lyrical pieces 
of rare poetical value. It becomes, in short, like 
the Hagyadah, a whole system of eastern phantas- 
magorias whirling round the sun of the Holy Word 





by way of emendation; Lev. xili. 6, SWTSOD, 
Maodda ; ibid. “WW, 40; Lev. xviii. 23, bon, 
aed; Is. Ixiv. 5, ON TY, Edsqu. 
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of the Seer. Yet, it is always aware of being a 
translation. It returns to its verse after long 
excurses, often in next to no perceptible connection 
with it. Even in the midst of the full swing of 
fancy, swayed to and fro by the many currents of 
thought that arise out of a single word, snatches 
of the verse from which the flight was taken will 
suddenly appear on the surface like a refrain ora 
keynote, showiny that in reality there is a connec- 
tion, though hidden to the uninitiated. For long 
periods again, it adheres most strictly to its text 
and to its verse, and translates most conscientiously 
and closely. It may thus fairly be described as 
holding in point of interpretation and enlargement 
of the text, the middle place between Onkelos, who 
only in extreme cases deviates into paraphrase, and 
the subsequent Targums, whose connection with 
their texts is frequently of the moet flighty charac- 
ter. Sometimes indeed our ‘l'argum coincides so 
entirely with Onkelos, — being, in fact, of one and 
the same origin and growth, and a mere continua- 
tion and completion as it were of the former work, 
that this similarity has misled critics into specula- 
tions of the priority in date of either the one or 
the other. Hiivernick, e. g. holds — against Zunz 
— that Onkelos copied, plagiarized in fact, Jona- 
than. We do not see, quite apart from our placing 
Onkelos first, why either should have used the 
other. The three passages (Judg. v. 26 and Deut. 

xxii. 5; 2 K. xiv. 6 and Deut. xxiv. 16; Jer. 

xlviii. 45, 46 and Num. xxi. 28, 29) generally 
adduced, do not in the first place exhibit that lit- 
eral closeness which we are led to expect, and which 
alone could be called “copying;’’ and in the 
second place, the two last passages are not, as we 
also thought we could infer from the words of the 
writers on either side, extraneous paraphrastic addi- 
tions, but simply the similar translations of similar 
texts: while in the first passage Jonathan only 
refers to an injunction contained in the Penta- 
teuch-verse quoted. But even had we found such 
paraphrastic additions, apparently not belonging to 
the sulject, we should have accounted for them by 
certain traditions — the common property of the 
whole generation — being recalled by a certain 
word or phrase in the Pentateuch to the memory 
of the one translator; and by another word or 
phrase in the Prophets to the memory of the vther 
translator. The interpretation of Jonathan, where 
it adheres to the text, is mostly very correct in a 
philosophical and exegetical sense, closely literal 
even, provided the meaning of the original is easily 
to be understood by the people. When, however, 
similes are used, unfamiliar or obscure to the people, 
it unhesitatingly dissolves them and makes them 
easy in their mouths like household words, by 
adding as much of explanation as seems fit; some- 
times, it cannot be denied, less sagaciously, even 
incorrectly, comprehending the original meaning. 

Yet we must be very cautious in attributing to a 
version which altogether bears the stamp of thor- 
ough competence and carefulness that which may 
be single corruptions or interpolations, as we tind 
them sometimes indicated by an introductory 
« Says the Prophet :"’ ¢ although, as stated above, 
we do not hesitate to attribute the passages dis- 
playing an acquaintance with works written down 
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to the 4th century, and exhibiting popular notions 
current at that time, to the Targum in its original 
shape. (Generally speaking, and holding the differ- 
ence between the nature of the Pentateuch (sup- 
posed to contain in its very letters and signs Hala- 
chistic references, aud therefore only to be handled 
by the Meturgeman with the greatest care) and 
that of the Prophets (freest Homiletes themselves) 
steadily in view — the rules laid down above with 
respect to the discrepancies between original and 
Targum, in Onkelos, hold good also with Jonathan. 
Anthropomorphisms it avoids carefully. (eo- 
graphical names are, in most cases, retained as in 
the original, and where translated, they are gen- 
erally correct. Its partiality for Israel never goes 
so far that anything derogatory to the character of 
the people should be willingly suppressed, although 
a certain reluctance against dwelling upon its iniqui- 
ties and punishments longer than necessary, is vis- 
ible. Where, however, that which redounds to the 
praise of the individual — more especially of heroes, 
kings, prophets — and of the community, is con- 
tained in the text, there the paraphrase lovingly 
tarries. Future bliss, in this world and the world 
to come, liberation from the oppressor, restoration 
of the Sanctuary on Mount Zion, of the Kingdom 
of Jehovah and the House of David, the reestab- 
lishment of the nation and of its full and entire 
independence, as well as of the national worship, 
with all the primitive splendor of Priest and Levite, 
singer and musician and prophet — these are the 
favorite dreams of the people and of Jonathan, and 
no link is overlooked by which those strains may 
be drawn in as variations to the Biblical theme. 
Of Messianic passages, Jonathan has pointed out 
those mentioned below; ® a number not too large, 
if we consider how, with the increased misery of 
the people, their ardent desire to see their Deliverer 
appear speedily must have tried to find as many 
places in the Bible as possible, warranting his 
arrival. So far from their being suppressed (as, by 
one of those unfortunate accidents that befall some- 
times a long string of investigators, who are copy- 
ing their information at third and fourth hand, 
has been unblushingly asserted by almost everybody 
up to Gesenius, who found its source in a misun- 
derstood sentence of Carpzor), they are most pron- 
inently, often almost pointedly brought forward. 
And there.is a decided polemical animus inherent 
in them — temperate as far as appearance goes, 
but containing many an unspoken word: such as 
a fervent human mind pressed down by all the 
woes and terrors, written and unwritten, would 
whisper to itself in the depths of its despair. These 
passages extol most rapturously the pomp and glory 
of the Measiah to come — by way of contrast to 
the humble appearance of Christ: and in all the 
places where suffering and misery appear to be the 
lot forecast to the Anointed, it is Israel, to whom 
the passage is referred by the ‘fargum. 

Of further dogmatical and theological peculiari- 
ties (and this ‘Targum will one day prove a mine 
of instruction chiefly in that direction, besides the 
other vast advantages inherent in it, as in the older 
Targums, for linguistic, patristic, geographical, hise 
torical, and other studies) we may mentivun briefly 
the * Stars of God "’ ({s. xiv. 13; comp. Dan. viii. 


xlil. 1, xiii. 10, xlv. 1, lil. 18, lif. 10; Jer. xxiii. 5, 
xxx. 21, xxxiii. 13, 15; Hos. iii. 5. xiv. 8; Mic. iv. 
8, v. 2, 18; Zech. fii. 8, iv. 7, vi. 12, x. 4. 
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10; 2 Mace. ix. 10, being referred — in a similar 
manner — to “ the people of Israel'’); the doctrine 
of the second death (Is. xxii. 14, Ixv. 15), etc. 
As to the general nature of its idiom, what we 
have said above holds good here. Likewise our 
remarks on the relation between the text of the 
original of Onkelos, and its own text, may stand 
for Jonathan, who never appears to differ from the 
Masoretic text without a very cogent reason. Yet, 
since Jonathan's MSS., though very much smaller 
in number, are in a still worse plight than those 
of Onkeloa, we cannot speak with great certainty 
on this point. Respecting, however, the individual 
language and phraseology of the translation, it 
lacks to a certain, though small degree, the clear- 
ness and transparency of Onkeloa; and is some- 
what alloyed with foreign words. Not to such 
a degree, however, that we cannot fully indorse 
Carpzov's dictum:  Cujus nitor sermonis Chaldwxi 
et dictionis laudatur puritas, ad Onkelusum proxime 
accedens et parum deflectens a puro tersoque Chal- 
daismo biblico”’ (Cirtt. Sacr. p. 461), and incline 
to the belief of Wolf (Bibl. Hebr. ii: 1165): * Que 
vero, vel quod ad voces novas et barbaras, vel ad 
res tate ejus inferiores, aut futilia nonnulla, 
quamvis pauca triplicis hujus generis exstent, ibi 
occurrunt, ex merito falsarii cujusdam ingenio ad- 
acribuntur.’’ Of the manner and style of this 
Targum, the few suljoined specimens will we hope 
give an approximate idea. 

In conclusion, we may notice a feature of our 
Targum, not the least interesting perhaps, in rela- 
tion to general or “human ” literature: namely, 
that the Shemitic fairy and legendary lore, which 
for the last two thousand years — as far as we can 
trace it— has grown up in Kast and West to vast 
glittering mountain-ranges, is to a very great extent 
to be found, in an embryo state, so to say, in this 
our Targum. When the literary history of those 
most wonderful circles of mediseval sagas — the 
sole apparent fruit brought home by the crusaders 
from the eastern battle-fields — shal] come to be 
written by a competent and thorough investigator, 
he will have to extend his study of the sources to 
this despised “fabulosus’' Targum Jonathan ben 
Uzziel. And the entire world of pious Biblical 
legend, which Islam has said and sung in the Ara- 
bic, Persian, Turkish, and all its other tongues, to 
the delight of the wise and the simple for twelve 
centuries now, is contained almost fully developed, 
from beginning to end, but clearer, purer, and 
incomparably more poetically conceived, in our 
Targum-Haggadah. 

The Aaitio Princeps dates Leiria, 1494. The 
later editions are embodied in the Antwerp, Paris, 
and London Polyglotts. Several single books have 
likewise been repeatedly edited (comp. Wolf, Le 
Long, Rosenmiiller, etc.). 


JUDGES V. 
TARGUM 
ee [Jonathan-ben-Uzziel] 


To THe PROPHETS. 


1 Ten sang; 1 Anp Deborah and Barak the 
Deborah and Ba-|son of Abinoam gave praise for the 
rak the son of miracle and the salvation which 
Abinoam on that were wrought for Israel on that 
day, saying, day, and spake : 

2 Praise yethe 2 When: the children of Israel 
Lorp for the rebel against the Law, then the 
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avenging of Is-'nations come over them and drive 
rael, when the them out of their cities; but when 
people willingly they return to do the Law, thea 
offered them-|they are mighty over their enemies, 
selves. and drive them out from the whole 
territory of the land of Israel. Thus 
has been broken Sisera and sll his 
armies to his punishment, and toa 
miracle and a salvation for Israel. 
Then the wise returned to sit in the 
houses of the synagogue ... . and 
to teach unto the people the doctrine 
of the Law. Therefore praise ye 
aud bless the Lord. 

8 Hear, ye kings (ye who came 
with Sisra to the battle-array), lis 
ten, ye rulers {ye who were with 
Jabin the king of Kenaan : not with 
your armies nor with your power 
have ye conquered and become 
mighty over the house of Israel} — 


8 Hear, O ye 
kings ; give ear, 
O ye princes; I, 
even J, will sing 
unto the LorpD; 
I will sing prarse 
to the Lorp God 


of Israel. said Deborah in prophecy before 
God: I praise, give thanks and 
blessings before the Lord, the God 

of Israel. 
4 Lorp, when! 4 [0 Lord, Thy Law which Thou 
thou wentest out|/gavest to Israel, when they trane 
of Seir, when /yress it, then the nationa rule over 


thou marchedst 
out of the field 
of Edom, the 
earth trembled, 
and the heavens 


them: but when they return to it, 
then they become powerful over 
their enemies.) O Lord, on the day 
when Thou didst reveal Thyself to 
give it unto them from Seir, Thou 


dropped, the|becamest manifest unto them in the 
clouds also|splendor of Thy glory over the terri- 
dropped water. tories of Edom : the earth trembled, 


the heavens showered down, the 
clouds dropped rain. 

56 The moun-| 6 The mountains trembled before 
tains melted from|the Lord, the mountains of Tator, 
before the Lorp.|the mountains of Hermon. and the 
even that Sinaijmountain of Carmel, spake with 
from before thejeach other, and said one to the 
Lorp God of Is-jother: Upon me the Shechinah 
rael. will rest, and to me will It come. 

But the Shechinah rested upon 
Mount Sinai, which is the weakest 
aod amallest of all the mountains. 
.... This Sinai trembled aod 
shook, and its amoke went up as grees 
up the smoke of an oven: because of 
the glory of the God of Israel which 
. had manifested itself upon it. 

6 In the days; 6 When they transgressed in the 
of Shamgar the/days of Shamgar the son of Anath, 
son of Anath, inlin the days of Jael, ceased the way- 
the days of Jael,farers: they who had walked in 
the highways|well-prepared ways had again to 
were unoccupied, | walk in furtive paths. 
and the travellers 
walked through 
py ways. 

7 The inhabit-| 7 Destroyed were the open cities 
ants of the vil-jof the land of Ierael: their inhab- 
lages ceased, they |itants were shaken off and driven 
ceased in Jerael,jabout, until I, Deborah, was sent 
until that I Deb-|to prophesy over the house of Ie 
orah arose, that I | rael. 
arose a mother jn 
Israel. 

8 They chose| 8 When the children of Israel 
new gods; then| went to pray unto new idols [errors], 
tcas war in the|which recently had come to be 
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gates: was there| worshipped, with which their fathers 

a shield or spear|did not concern themselves, there 

seen among forty’ came over them the nations and 

thousand in Is-|drove them out of their cities: but 

rae]? when they returned to the Law, 

they could not prevail against them 

until they made themselves strong, 

and Sisra went up against them, 

the enemy and the adversary, with 

forty thousand chiefs of troops, with 

fifty thousand holders of the sword, 

with sixty thousand holders of spears, 

with seventy thousand holders 

of shields, with eighty thousand 

throwers of arrows and slings, be- 

sides niue hundred iron chariots 

_|which he had with him, and his 

own chariots. All these thousands 

and all these hosts could not stand 

before Barak and the ten thousand 
men he had with him. 

9 Spake Deborah in prophecy: I 
am sent to praise the scribes of Is- 
rael, who, while this tribulation 
lasted, ceased not to study in the 
Law: and it redounds well unto 
them who eat fin the houses of con- 
gtegation, wide open, and taught 
the people the doctrine of the Law, 
and praised and rendered thanks 
before the Lord. 

10 Those who had interrupted 
their occupations are riding on 
asses covered with many-colored 
caperisons, and they ride about 
freely in all the territory of Israel, 
and congregate to sit in judgment. 
They walk in their old ways, and 
are speaking of the power Thou hast 
shown in the land of Israel, etc. 


9 My heart ts 
toward the gov- 
ernors of Israel, 
that offered them- 
selves willingly 
among the peo- 
ple. Bless ye the 
Lorp. 


10 Speak, ye 
that ride on white 
asses, ye that sit 
in judgment, and 
walk by the way. 





JUDGES XI. 





89 Anpitcame| 89 Ann it was at the end of two 
to pass, at the'months, and she returned to her 
end of two father, and he did unto her accord- 
months, that she | Ing to the vow which he had vowed : 
returned untoher/and she had known noman. And 
cara who did) it became a statute in Israel. 

Tile 

ress te hie g| Addition (FEO), that no 
which he had!man should offer up his son or his 
vowed: and she daughter as a burnt-offering, as 
knew no man. Jephta the Gileadite did, who asked 
And it was a cus-|not Phinehas the priest. If he had 
tom in Israel. asked Phinehas the priest, then he 

would have dissolved his vow with 

money [for animal sacrifices]. 





1 SAM. II. 


1 Axp Hannah; 1 Anp Hannah prayed in the 
prayed, and said, |spirit of prophecy, and said: (Lo, 
My heart rejoiceth my son Samuel will become a proph- 
inthe Lorp; minejet over Israel; in his days they 
horn is exalted! will be freed from the hand of the 
fn the Lorp; my'Philistines ; and through his hands 
mouth isenlarged shall be done unto them wondrous 
over mine ene-jand mighty deeds: therefore] be 
mies; because I strong, my heert, in the portion 
rejoice in thy sal- which God gave me. (And also 
vation. lHeman the son of Joel, the son of 
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iny son Samuel, shall arise, he and 
his fourteen sons, to say praise with 
nabiia (harps?) and cythers, with 
their brethren the Levites, to sing 
in the house of the sanctuary : 
therefure] Let my horn be exalted 
in the gift which God granted unto 
me. {And also on the miraculous 
punishment that would befall the 
Philistines who would bring back 
the ark of the Lord ina new chariot, 
together with a siv-offering : there- 
fore let the congregation of Israel 
say} I will open my mouth to speak 
great things over my enemies ; be- 
cause [ rejeice in thy salvation. 

2 There isnone| 2 (Over Sanherib the king of 
holy as the Lorp:|Ashur did she prophesy, and she 
for there is none|said: He will arise with all his 
beside thee, nei-jarmies over Jerusalem, and a great 
ther is there any |sign will be done with him. There 
rock like our God.|shall fll the corpses of his troops: 
Therefore praise ye all the peoples 
and nations and tongues, and cry]: 
There is none holy but God ; there 
Is not beside Thee ; and Thy people 
shall say, There is none mighty but 
our God. 

8 (Over Nebuchadnezzar the king 
of Babel did she prophesy and say: 
proudly ; let nur| Ye Chaldeans, and all nations who 
arrogancy come|will once rule over Israel] Do not 
out of  your|speak grandly ; let no blasphemy 
mouth: for the/go out from your mouth: for God 
Lorp ts a God of} knows all, and over al! his servanta 
kuowledge, andjhe extends his judgment ; also from 
by him actiona|you he will take punishment of 
are weighed. your guilt. 

4 The bows of| 4 [Over the kingdom Javan she 
the mighty are|prophesied and said} The bows of 
broken, and they |the mighty ones (of the Javanites) 
that stumbled/|will be broken; (and those of the 
are girded with|house of the Asmoneans} who are 
strength. weak, to them will be done miracles 

and mighty deeds. 


8 Talk no more 
80 exceeding 


1 SAM. XVII. 





8 Ann he stood! 8 Anp he arose, and he cried 
and cried unto/unto the armies of Israel, and said 
the armies of Is-!unto them: Why have you put 
rael, and said/yourselves in battle array? Am I 
unto them, Why /not the Philistine, and you the ser- 
are ye come out!vanta of Saul’? [Iam Goliath the 
to set your battle! Philistine from Gath, who have 
in array? Am | killed the two sons of El}, the priests 
not I a Philis-|Chofoa and Pinehas, and carried 
tine, and ye ser-|captive the ark of the covenant of 
vants to Saul?/the Lord, I who have carried it to 
choose you a man | the house of Dagon, my Error, and 
for you, and let|it has been there in the cities of the 
him come down) Philistines seven months. And in 
to me. every battle which the Philistines 

have had I went at the head of the 
army, and We conquered in the bat- 
tle, and we strew the killed like the 
dust of the earth, and until now 
have the Philistines not thought 
me worthy to become captain of a 
thousand over them. And you, 0 
children of Israel, what mighty deed 
has Saul the son of Kish from Gibeah 
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TARGUM 
(Jonathan-ben-Uzziel] 
To THe PRopPHEts. 


done for you that you made him 
king over you? If he iso valiant 
man, let him come out and do bat- 
tle with me; but if he is a weak 
man], then choose for yourselves a 
man, and let him come out against 
me, etc. 


1 KINGS XIX. 





11, 12 Axp he 
said, Go forth. 
and stand upon 
the mount before 
the Lorp. And, 
behold, the Lorp 
passed by, and a 
great and strong 
wind rent the 
mountains, and 
brake in pieces 
the rocks, before 
the Lorp ; bud the 
LorpD teas not in 
the wind: and 
after the wind an 
earthquake; bu 


11, 12 Anp he said [to Elijah}, 
Arise and stand on the mountain 
before the Lord. And God revealed 
himself: and before him a host of 
angels of the wind, cleaving the 
mountain and breaking the rocks 
before the Lord; but not in the 
host of angels was the Shechinah. 
And after the host of the angels of 
the wind came a host of angela of 
commotion ; but not in the hoat 
of the angels of commotion was the 
Shechinah of the Lord. And after 
the host of the angels of commotion 
came a host of angels of fire; but 
not in the host of the angels of fire 
was the Shechinah of the Lord. 


the Lorp was not|;But after the bost of the angels 


in the earth- 


of the fire came voices singing in 


quake : And after) silence. 


the earthquake a 
fire ; but the Lord 
tcas pot in the 
fire: and after 
the fire a still 
small voice. 

138 And it was 
so, when Elijah 
heard t, that he 
wrapped his face 
in his mantle, 
and went out, and 
atood in the en- 
tering in of the 
cave; and, be- 
hold, there came 
a voice unto him, 
and said, What 
doest thou here, 
Klijab ? 


18 And it was when Elijah heard 
this, he hid his face in his mantle, 
and he went out and he stood at 
the door of the cave; and, lo! with 
him was a voice, saying, What doest 
thou bere, O Elijah! etc. 





22 For the 


ISAIAH XXXII. 


22 For the Lord is our judge, 


Lorp ts ourjudge,|who delivered us with his power 


the Lorp ts our'from Mizraim ; 
the/teacher, for He has given us the 


lawgiver, 


the Lord is our 


Lorb ts our king ;|doctrine of the Torah from Sinai; 


he will save us. 


the Lord is our king: He will de- 
liver us, aod give us righteous res- 
titution from the army of Gog. 





11 Tavs shall 


JEREM. X. 


11] Tuts is the copy of the letter 


ye say unto them,| which Jeremiah the prophet sent to 


The gods 
have not 


that|the remaining ancient ones of the 
made|captivity in Babel; 


‘And if the 


the heavens and nations smong whom you are will 


AUTHORIZED 
VERSION. 


the earth, eren 
they shall perish 
from the earth, 
and from under 
these heavens. 


4 ForI brought 
thee up out of the 
land of Egypt. 
and redeemed 
thee out of the 
house of servants; 





TaRkcum 
[Jonathan-ben-Uzziel] 
To THE PROPHETS. 


say unto you, Pray to our Prors: 
— 0 house of Israel, then you shall 
answer thus, and speak in this 
wise: The Errors unto which you 
pray are Errors which are of no 
use : they cannot raiu from heeven ; 
they cannot cause fruit to grow 
from the earth. They and their 
worshippers will perish from the 
earth, and will be destroyed from 
under theee heavens. 


MICAH VI. 


4 For I have taken thee out fram 
the land of Mizraim. and have re- 
leased thee from the house of thy 
bondage: and have sent before thee 
three prophets: Moses, to teach 
thee the tradition of the ordinances: 


and I sent be- Aaron, to atone for the people ; and 


fore thee Moses, 


Miriam, to teach the women. 


Aaron, and Mir- 
jam. 





III. and [V. Tarcum oF JONATHAN Ben-Uz- 
ZIEL AND JERUSHALMI-TARGUM ON THE 
PENTATFUCH. 

Onkelos and Jonathan on the Pentateuch and 
Prophets, whatever be their exact date, place, an- 
thorship and editorship, are, as we have endeavored 
to show, the oldest of existing Targums, and be- 
long, in their present shape, to Babylon and the 
Babylonian academies flourishing between the 3d 
and 4th centuries A. D. But precisely as two par- 
allel and independent developments of the oral Law 


(DW) have sprung up in the Palestinian and 
Babylonian Talmuds respectively, so also recent in- 
vestigation has proved to demonstration the exist- 
ence of two distinct cycles of Targums on the 


written Law (AMDAWS)) — i. e. the entire body 
of the Old Testament. Both are the offspring of 
the old, primitive institution of the public + read- 
ing and translating of the Torah,” which for many 
hundred years had its place in the Palestinian 
synagogues. The one first collected, revised. and 
edited in Babylon, called — more especially that 
part of it which embraced the Pentateuch (Onkelos) 


-|—the Babylonian, Ours, by way of eminence. on 


account of the superior authority inherent in all the 
works of the Madinchae (Babylonians, in contra- 
distinction to the Maarbae or Palestinians). The 
other, continuing its oral life, so to say, down to 8 
much Jater period, was written and edited — les 
carefully, or rather with a much more faithful re- 
tention of the oldest and youngest fancies of Metur- 
gemanin and Darshanim —on the soil of Judea 
itself. Of this entire cycle, however, the Penta- 
teuch and a few other books and fragmentary pieces 
only have survived entire, while of most of the other 
bouks of the Bible a few detached fragments are all 
that is known, and this chiefly from quotations. 
The injunction above mentioned respecting the sab- 
batical reading of the Targum on the Pentateuch — 
nothing is said of the Prophets — explains the fact, 
to acertain extent, how the Pentateuch Targum 
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has been religiously preserved, while the others have 
perished. ‘This circumstance, also, is to be taken 
into consideration, that Palestine was in later cen- 
turies well-nigh cut off from communication with 
the Diaspora, while Babylon, and the gigantic 
literature it produced, reigned paramount over all 
Judaism, as, indeed, down to the 10th century, the 
latter continued to have a spiritual leader in the 
person of the Resh Gelutha (Head of the Golah), 
residing in Babylon. As not the least cause of the 
loess of the great bulk of the Palestinian Targum 
may also be considered the almost uninterrupted 
martyrdom to which thoee were subjected who pre- 
ferred, under all circumstances, to live and die in 
the Land of Promise. 

However this may be, the Targum on the Pen- 
tateuch has come down to us: and not in one, but 
in two recensions. More surprising still, the one 
hitherto considered a fragment, because of its em- 
bracing portions only of the individual books, has 
in reality never been intended to embrace any 
further portion, and we are thus in the possession 
of two Palestinian Targyms, preserved in their 
original forms. The one, which extends from the 
first. verse of Genesis to the last of Deuteronomy, is 
known under the name of Targum Jonathan (ben 
Uzziel) or Pseudo-Jonathan on the Pentateuch. 
The other, interpreting single verses, often single 
words only, is extant in the following proportions: 
a third on Genesis, a fourth on Deuteronomy, a 
fifth on Numbers, three twentieths on Exodus, and 
about one fourteenth on Leviticus. The latter is 
generally called Targum Jerushulmi, or, down to 
the 11th century (Hai Gaon, Chananel), Targum 
Eres Israel, Targum of Jerusalem or of the land 
of Israel. That Jonathan ben Uzziel, the same to 
whom the prophetical Targum is ascribed, and who 
is reported to have lived either in the 5th-4th 
century B. C., or about the time of Christ himself 
(see above), could have little to do with a Targum 
which speaks of Constantinople (Num. xxiv. 19, 24), 
describes very plainly the breaking-up of the West- 
Roman Empire (Num. xxiv. 19-24), mentions the 
Turks (Gen. x. 2), and even Mohammed's two 
wives, Chadidja and Fatime (Gen. xxi. 21), and 
which exhibits not only the fullest acquaintance 
with the edited body of the Babylonian Talmud, 
by quoting entire passages from it, but adopts its 
peculiar phraseology — not to mention the com- 
plete disparity between the style, language, and 

eral manner of the Jonathanic Targum on the 
Prophets, and those of this one on the Pentateuch., 
strikingly palpable at first sight, — was recognized 
by early investigators (Morinus, Pfeiffer, Walton, 
etc.), who soon overthrew the old belief in Jonathan 
b. Uzziel’s authorship, as upheld by Menahem Re- 
kanati, Asariah de Rossi, Gedaljah, Galatin, Fayius, 
etc. But the relation in which the two Tarzums, 
so similar and yet so dissimilar, stood to each other, 
how they arose, aud where and when — all these 
questions have for a long time, in the terse words 
of Zunz, caused many of the learned such dire 
misery, that whenever the ‘Targum Hierosolymi- 
tanum"’ comes up, they, instead of information on 
it and its twin-brother, prefer to treat the reader 
toa round volley of abuse of them. Not before the 
first half of this century did the fact become fully 
and incontestably established (by the simple process 
of an investigation of the sources), that both ‘lar- 
gums were lb reaty one—that both were known 
down to the 14th century under no other name 
than Targum Jerushalmi — and that some forgetful 
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scribe about that time must have taken the abbre- 


viation “F\- «7. J." over one of the two docu- 


ments, and, instead of dissolving it into Targum- 
Jerushalmi, dissolved it erroneously into what he 
must till then have been engaged in copying — 
namely, Targum-Jonathan, sc. ben Uzziel (on the 
Prophets). This error, fostered by the natural 
tendency of giving a well-known and far-famed 
name — without inquiring too closely into its ac- 
curacy — to a hitherto anonymous and compara- 
tively little known version, has been copied again 
and again, until it found ita way, a hundred years 
later, into print. Of the intermediate stage, when 
only a few MSS. had received the new designation, 
a curious fact, which Azariah de Koasi (Cod. 37 6) 
mentions, gives evidence. ‘I saw,’ he says, ‘ two 
complete Targums on the whole Pentateuch, word 
for word alike; one in Reggio, which was described 
in the margin, ‘ Targum of Jonathan b. Uzziel;’ 
the other in Mantua, described at the margin as 
‘Targum Jerushalmi.’"’ In a similar manner 
quotations from either in the Aruch confound the 
designation. Benjamin Mussaphia (d. 1674), the 
author of additions and corrections to the Aruch, 
has indeed pronounced it as his personal conjecture 
that both may be one and the same, and Drusius, 
Mendelssohn, Rappoport, and others shared his 
opinion. Yet the difficulty of their obvious dissim- 
ilarity, if they were identical, remained to be ac- 
counted for. Zunz tries to solve it by assuming 
that Pseudo-Jonathan is the original ‘Targum, and 
that the fragmentary Jerushalmi is a collection of 
variants to it. The circumstance of its also contain- 
ing portions identical with the codex, to which it is 
supposed to be a collection of readings, he explains 
by the negligence of the transcriber. Frankel, 
however, followed by Traub and Levysohn, has gone 
a step further. “From the very identity of a propor- 
tionately large number of places, amounting to 
about thirty in each book, and from certain pal- 
pable and consistent differences which run through 
both recensions, they have arrived at a different 
conclusion, which seems to carry conviction on the 
face of it, namely, that Jerushalmi is a collection 
of emendations and additions to single portions, 
phrases, and words of Onkelos, and Pseudo-Jona- 
than a further emendated and completed edition 
to the whole Pentateuch of Jerushalmi-Onkelos. 
The chief incentive to a new Targum on the Penta- 
teuch (that of Onkelos being well known in Pales- 
tine), was, on the one hand, the wish to explain 
such of the passages as seemed either obscure in 
themselves or capable of greater adaptation to the 
times; and on the other hand the great and para- 
mount desire for legendary lore, and ethical and 
homiletical motives, intertwined with the very letter 
of Scripture, did not and conld not feel satistied 
with the (generally) strictly literal version of On- 
kelos, as soon as the time of eccentric, prolix, oral 
Targums had finally ceased in Palestine too, and 
written Targums of Babylon were introduced as a 
substitute, once for all. Hence variants, exactly as 
found in Jerushalmi, not to the whole of Onkelos, 
but to snch portions as seemed most to require 
“improvement ‘ in the direction indicated. And 
how much this thoroughly paraphrastic version was 
preferred to the literal is, among other signs, plainly 
visible from the circumstance that it is still joined, 
for instance, to the reading of the Decalogue on the 
‘east of Weeks in the synagogue. At a later period © 
the gaps were filled up, and the whole of the exist- 
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ing Jerushalmi was recast, ag far again as seemed | evil ones, etc.: — all this, however, in a much more 
fitting and requisite. This is the Jonathan, so | decided and exaggerated form than either in Onkelos 
called for the last four hundred years only, Andjor Jonathan. Its language and grammar are very 
thus the identity in some, and the divergence in | corrupt; it abounds — chiefly i in- ite larger edition, 
other places finds its most natural solution. the PseudoJonathan — in Greek, Latin, Persian, 

The Jerushalmi, in both its recensions, is writ- | #24 Arabic words; and even making allowances for 


ten in the Palestinensian dialect, the peculiarities of | tne many blunders of ignorant scribes, enough will 
which we have briefly characterized above. It is | "¢™ain to pronounce the diction ungrammatical in 
older than the Masora and the conquest of Western | Very many places. : 

Asia by the Arabs. Syria or Palestine must be| _ /hus much briefly of the Jerushalmi as one and 
ite birthplace, the second half of the 7th century | the same work. We shall now endeavor to pvint 
its date, since the instances above given will not | Ut @ few characteristics belonging to its two re 
allow of any earlier time. Its chief aim and pur-| Ce2sions respectively. The first, Jerushalmi «ar’ 
pose is, especially in its second edition, to form an efoxyv, knows very little of angels; Michael is 
entertaining compendium of all the Halachah and | the only one ever occurring: in Jonathan, on the 
Haggadah, which refers to the Ventateuch, and other hand, angelology flourishes in great vigor: 
takes its stand upon it. And in this lies its chief | the Biblical Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, are added 
use tous. ‘I'here is hardly a single allegory, parable, | the Angel of Death, Samael, Sagnugael, Shachassai 
mystic digression, or tale in it which is not found Usiel ; seventy angels descend with God to see the 
in the other Haggadistic writings — Mishna, Tal- building of the Babylonian tower; nine hundred 
mud, Mechilta, Sifra, Sifri, etc.; and both Winer | Millions of punishing angels go through Egypt 
and Petermann, not to mention the older author- | 4UTiNg the night of the Exodus, ete. Jerushalmi 
ities, have wrongly charged it with inventing its in- makes use but rarely of Halachah and Hagzadah, 
terpretations. Even where no source can be indi- | While Jonathan sees the text as it were only through 
cated, the author has surely only given utterance | ‘he medium of Haggadah: to him the chief end. 
to the leading notions and ideas of his times, ex- Hence Jonathan has many Midrashim not found in 
travagant and abetruse as they may oftentimes ap- Jerushalmi, while he dves not omit a single one 
pear to our modern western minds. Little value | CoNtained in the latter. There are no direct his- 
is inherent in its critical emendations on the exe- | trical dates in Jerushalmi, but many are found in 
gesis of Onkelos. It sometimes endeavors either to | Jouathan, and since all other signs indicate that 
find an entirely new signification for a word, and | >ut @ short space of time intervenes between the 
then it often falls into grave errors, or it restores in- | *¥® the late origin of either is to a great extent 
terpretations rejected by Unkelos, only it must never | 2de manifest by these dates. The most striking 


be forgotten that translation is quite a secondary ditterence between them, however, and the one 
object with Jerushalmi. It adheres, however, to which is most characteristic of either, is this. that 


the general method followed by Onkelos and Jona-| While Jerushalmi adheres more closely to the lan- 
than. It dissolves similes and widens too concise | Suze of the Mishna, Jonathan has greater attinity 
diction. Geographical names it alters into those to that of the Talmud. Of either we subjoin short 
current in its own day. It avoids anthropomor- | 8Pecimens, which, for the purpove of easier compar- 
phisms as well as anthropopathisms. ‘The atrict | 30" and reference, we have placed side by side with 


aes a ; -  Onkelos. The Targum Jerushalmi first printed 
D gu was prin 
distinction between the Divine Being and man is in Bomberg's Wible, Venice, 1618 ff, and a 


kept up, and the word O'Tj? “before” is put as a! printed in Bomberg’ s edd., and in Walton, vol. iv. 
kind of medium between the former and the latter, | Jonathan to the Pentateuch, a MS. of which was 
no less than the other — “ Shechinah,”’ “ Word," ! firat discovered by Ashur Purinz in the Library of 
“(ilory,” ete. It never uses Elohim where the the family of the Puahs in Venice, was printed for 
Scripture applies it to man or idols. The same the first time in 1590, as “ Targum Jonathan ben 
care is taken to exto] the good deeds of the people ; Uzziel,”’ at Venice, reprinted at Hanau, 1618, Am- 
and its ancestors, and to slur over and excuse the sterdam, 1640, Prague, 1646, Walton, vol. iv., ete. 


GENESIS II. 17-2. 


TarGum 
TARGUM JERUSHALMI. Jonathan-ben-Uzziel 
AUTHORIZED VERSION. ONKELOS. First Recension. ( Sele oe aay: ] 
Second Recension. 

17 AND unto Adam he| 17 Anp to Adam he said, —_— 17 Axp to Adam he aaid, 
said, Because thou hast] For that thou hast accepted Because thou hast received 
hearkened unto the voice|the word of thy wife, and the word of thy wife. and 
of thy wife, and hast eaten |haet eaten from the tree of haet eaten from the fruit of 
of the tree, of which I com-|which I have commanded the tree, of which I com- 
manded thee, saying, Thou|unto thee, and ssid, Thou manded thee. Thou shalt 
shalt not eat of it: cursed/shalt not eat from it: not eat from it: cursed be 
is the ground for thy sake ;|cursed shall the earth be the earth, because it has 
in sorrow shalt thou eat of |for thy sake; with trouble not shown unto thee thr 
it all the days of thy life; {shalt thou eat of it all the fault ; in sorrow shalt thou 

days of thy life ; eat of it all the days of thy 


life ; 

18 Thorns also and this-| 18 And thorns and this-| 18 And thorns and this-| 18 And thorns and thir 
tles shall it bring forth to/tles it shall grow for thee ;|tles shall it multiply for|tlea shall grow and mult- 
thee; and thou shalt eatjand thou shalt eat the grase|thee; and thou shalt eat/ply for thy sake ; and thou 
the herb of the fleld ; of the field ; the grass that is on thejshalt eat the grass (that is 

face of the earth. Then’on the face of the feld. 
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19 In the sweat of thy| 19 In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,|face shalt thou eat bread, 
till thou return unto the until thou returnest unto 
ground; for out of it wast! the earth from which thou 
thou taken: for dust thou art created: for dust art 
avt, and unto dust shalt/thou, and to dust shalt 
thou return. thou return. 


2) And Adam called his} 20 And Adam called the 
wife's name Eve ; because|/name of his wife Chavah ; 
she was the mother of a)l for that she was the mother 
living. of all sons of man. 

21 Unto Adam also and to! 21 And Jehovah Elohim 
his wife did the Lorp God|made unto Adam and his 
make coats of skins, and/wife garments of glory, on 
clothed them. ithe skin of their flesh, and 

clothed them. 


TARGUM 
Tarcum JERUSHALMI. [Jonathan-ben-Uzziel] 
First Recension. J ERUSHALMI. 


Second Recension. 


began Adam and said, I|Adam answered and said, I 
pray, through the Mercy|pray, by the Merry that is 
that is before Thee, Jeho-| before Thee, Jehovah, that 
vah, let us not be accounted|we may not be deemed like 
before Thee as the beasts|unto the beasts, that we 
that eat the grass on the|should eat grass that is on 


face of the field: may we 
be permitted to arise and 
toil with the toil of our 
bands, and eat food from 
the fruits of the earth; and 
thus may there be a differ- 
ence before Thee between 
the sons of man and the 
offspring of cattle. 


22 And the Lorp God! 22 And Jehovah Elohim; 22 And the Word of Je- 
said, Behold, the man is said, Bebold Adam is thejhovah Elohim said, Lo! 
become as one of us, tojonly one in the worldjman, whom I created, is 
know good and evil: and|knowing good and evil:jalone in this world, as I 
now, lest he put forth his|perchance now he mightjam alone in the highest 
hand, and take also of the|stretch forth his hand and/Heavens; mighty nations 
tree of life, and eat, and|take also from the tree of| will spring from him ; from 


live for ever : 
evermore. 


28 Therefore the Lorp| 28 And Jehovah Elohim 
God sent him forth from|sent him from the garden 
the garden of Eden, to tilljof Eden, to till the earth 


the ground from whence he, whence he was created. 
Was taken. 


24 80 he drove out the! 24 And he drove out] 24 And 


life, and eat, and live for|him also will arise a people 


that will know to distin- 
guish between good and 
evil: now it is better to 
expel him from the garden 
of Eden, before he stretch 
out his hand and take also 
from the fruita of the tree 


the face of the field; may 
we be allowed to arise and 
toil with the toiling of our 
hands, and eat food from 
the food of the earth, and 
thus may there be a dis- 
tinction now before Thee, 
between the sons of men 
and the offspring of cattle. 

19 .... In the toil of 
the palm of thy hand shalt 
thou eat food, until thou 
returnest unto the dust 
from which thou wert cre- 
ated : for dust art thou, and 
to dust shalt thou return: 
for from the dust thou wilt 
once rise to give judgment 
and account for all that 
thou hast done, on the day 
of the great Judgment. 

20 And Adam called the 
name of his wife Chavah ; 
for she is the mother of all 
the sons of man. 

21 And Jehovah Elohim 
made unto Adam and his 
wife garments of honor, 
from the skin of the ser- 
pent which he had cast out 
of it, on the skin of their 
flesh, instead of their beauty 
which they had cast off; 
and he clothed them. 

22 And Jehovah Elohim 
said to the angels that were 
ministering before him, Lo! 
there is Adam alone on the 
earth, as I am alone in the 
highest Heavens, and there 
will spring from him those 
who know to distinguish 
between good and evil: if 
he had kept the command- 
ment [ commanded, he 
would have been living 
and lasting, like the tree 
of life, for evermore. Now 
since he has not kept what 


of life, and eat, and live for)/I commanded, We decree 


ever. 


He 


against him and expel him 
from the garden of Eden, 
before he may stretch out 
his hand and take from the 
fruits of the tree of life: 
for if he ate therefrom he 
would live and remain for 
ever. 

23 And Jehovah Elohim 
expelled him from the gar- 
den of Eden, and he went 
and he settled on the Mount 
of Moriah, to till the earth 
of which he was created. 


expelled] 24 And He drove out 


man ; and he placed at the|Adam ; and he placed be-|Adam, and caused to re-|Adam from where He had 
eas’ of the garden of Eden! fore the garden of Eden the'side the splendor of his She-' made to reside the glory of 
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TARGUM 
AUTHORIZED 0 ‘ Tarcum JERUSHALMI. (Jonathan-ben-Uzaiel) 
VERSION. : First Recension. . JERUSHALMI. 


Second Recension. 








Cherubims.,(']Jand| Cherubim and the|chinah from the beginning at the east|his Shechinah from the beginning be- 
a flaming sword |sharp sword, |of the garden of Eden, above the two|tween the two Cherubim. Before He 
which turned ev-|which turns tojCherubim. Two thousand years be-|created the world He has created the 
ery way, to keep/guard the way to!fore the world was created, he cre-|Law: He has prepared the garden of 
the way of the/the tree of life. ated the Law, and prepared Gehin-|Eden for the righteous, that they 
tree of life. nom [Hell] and Gan Eden [Paradise] :|shall eat and delight in the fruits of 
He prepared Gan Eden for the right-|the tree, because they have acted 
eous, that they may eat and delight|during their life according to the 
in the fruita of the tree, because/doctrine of the Lawin this world, 
they kept the commandments of the|and have kept its commandment : 
Law in this world, and prepared Ge-|He has prepared the Gehinnom for 
hinnom for the wicked, for it is like/the wicked, which is likened unto a 
unto a sharp sword that eats from |sharp sword that eats from two sides: 
both sides; He has prepared within|He prepared within it sparks of light 
it sparks of light and coals which |and coals of fire to judge with them 
consume the wicked, to punish them/|the wicked who rebelled in ther 
in the future world for their not hav- lives against the doctrine of the 
ing kept the commandments of the|Law. Better is this Law to him who 
Law. For the tree of life that is the ‘acts according to it than the fruits of 
Law; whosoever keeps it in this|the tree of life, for the Word of Jeho- 
world, he will live and last like the|vah has prepared for him who keeps 
tree of life: good is the Law to/it, that he shall live and walk in the 
whomsoever keeps it in this world,|/paths of the way of the life of the 
like the fruit of the tree of life in the/ future worid. 

world to come. 
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TARGUM 
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AUTHORIZED VERSION. OnxKELOS. iret Recension: dence 


Second Recension. 


















1 Anp Moses ascended from the 
plains of Moab to the mountain of 
Nebo, the summit of the height 
which is over against Jericho, and 
the word of Jehovah showed him 
all the mighty ones of the land: 
the powerful deeds which Jephtha 
from Gilead would do, and the vie- 
tories of Samson the son of Ma- 
noah, from the tribe of Dan. 

2 And the thousand princes from 
the house of Naphtali who joined 
issue with Balak, and the kings 
whom Joshua the son of Nun from 
the tribe of Efraim, would kill, and 
the power of Gideon the son of Jo 


1 AND Moses went up! 1 Anp Moses ascended! 1 Ann Moses ascended 
from the plaina of Moab/from the encampment of|from the plain of Moab 
unto the mountain Moab to the mountain of|to the mountain of Nebo, 
Nebo, to the top of Pis-|Nebo: the head of the|the summit of the hill 
gah, that + over against/height that is opposite|which is opposite Jeri- 
Jericho. And the Lorp|Jericho. And Jehovah|cho. And God showed 
shewed him all the land/showed him all the land/him the whole land: 
of Gilead, unto Dan, of Gilead unto Dan. Gilead unto Dan of Caxs- 
area. 





2 Andall Naphtali, and} 2 And all Naphtali and| 2 And all the land o 
the land of Ephraim, and|the land of Ephraim and|Naphtali, and the land 
Manasech, and all the|Manasseh, and all the!of Ephraim and Manaa- 
land of Judah, unto the|land of Judah to the/seh, and the whole land 
utmost sea, hindmost sea, of Judab, to the hind- 


most sea, 


who would rule in the land until 
the second Sanctuary would be 
laid low. 

8 And the south, and| 8 And the westand the; 8 And west, and the! 8 And the king of the south who 
the plain of the valley of|plain of the valley of|plain of the valley of|/would join the king of the north 
Jericho, the city of palm|Jericho the city of the|Jericho the city which|to destroy the inhabitants of the 
trees, unto Zoar. palms, unto Zoar. produces the palms, that|land, and the Ammonites, and the 
is Zeer. Mouabites, the inhabitants of the 

valleys who would oppress Israel, 
and the exile of the disciples of Flija 
who would be driven out from the 
plain of Jericho, and the exik of 
the disciples of Elisha who would 
be driven out from the city of 
palms by their brethren, the hows 
of Israel: two hundred thousand 
men. And the woes of each gener- 
ation and the punishment of 4r- 
maizus (Armillus] the evil one and 
the battle-array of Gog. And ia 
pane great misery Michael will arise 
with the sword: to save, etc. 
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V. TarGuMs oF ‘JOSEPH THE BLIND’ ON 
THE HAGIOGRAPHA. 


“ When Jonathan ben Uzziel began to para- 
phrase the Cethubim " (Hagiographa), we read in 
the Talmudical passage before quoted, “a mysteri- 
ous voice was heard saying: It is enough. Thou 
hast revealed the secreta of the Prophets — why 
wouldst thou also reveal those of the Holy Ghost ? "’ 
— It would thus appear, that a Targum to these 
books (Job excepted) was entirely unknown up toa 
very late period. Those Targums on the Haviog- 
rapha which we now possess have been attributed 
vaguely to different authors, it being assumed in 
the first instance that they were the work of one 
man. Now it was Akylas the Greek tranalator, 
mentioned in Bereshith Rabba (see above); now 
Onkelos, the Chaldee translator of the Pentateuch, 
his mythical double; now Jonathan b. Uzziel, or 
Joseph (Jose) the Blind (see above). But the di- 
versity in the different parts of the work warring 
too palpably against the unity of authorship, the 
blindness of the last-named authority seemed to 
show the easiest way out of the difticulty. Joseph 
was supposed to have dictated it to different dis- 
ciples at different periods, and somehow every one 
of the amanuenses infused part of his own individ- 
uality into his share of the work. Popular belief 
thus fastened upon this Joseph the Blind, since a 
name the work must needs have, and to him in 
most of the editions, the Targum is attliated. Yet, 
if ever he did translate the Hagiographa, certain it 
is that those which we possess are not by his or his 
disciples’ hands — that is, of the time of the 4th 
century. Writers of the 13th century already re- 
futed this notion of Joseph's authorship, for the as- 
sumption of which there never was any other ground 
than that he was mentioned in the Talmud, like 
Onkelos-Akylas and Jonathan, in connection with 
Targum; and, as we saw, there is indeed reason to 
believe that he had a share in the redaction of 
‘¢ Jonathan" to the Prophets, which falls in his 
time. Between him and our bayiographical Tar- 
gums, however, many centuries must have elapsed. 
Yet we do not even venture to assign to them more 
than an approximate round date, about 1000 A. pD. 
Besides the Targums to the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets, those now extant range over Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job, the five Megilloth, # e. Song of 
Songs, Kuth, Lamentations, Esther, Ecclesiastes ; 
the Chronicles, and Daniel. Ezra and Nehemiah 
alone are left without a Targum at present; yet we 
ean hardly help believing that ere long one will ulso 
be found to the latter, as the despaired-of Chroui- 
cles was found in the 17th century, and Daniel — 
a sure trace of it at least — so recently, that as yet 


a E. g., the use of the word SSN for ange! in 


Targ. Ps. and Job, the 3, affixed to the 3d p. plur. 


praef. Peal, the infin. with pref. ID, besides several 


more or less unusual Greek and Syriac words common 
to all three. 


& E. g., ch. xxix. 5, the Heb. word mn, ® city,” 
is rendered }2>.9, “city,” in Syr. Targum trans- 


lates R375, “2 lie,” which is only to be accounted for 
by a wi-understanding or misreading of the Syriac 


jo.9, where for the second ¢ the Chaldee trans- 
lator read & °. Jaso. 
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nobody has considered it worth his while to take 
any notice of it. We shall divide these Targums 
into four groups: Proverbe, Job, Psalms; — Megil- 
loth; — Chronicles; — and Daniel. 

1. TARGUM ON PsALMs, JOB, PROVERBS. 

Certain linguistic and other characteristics 4 ex- 
hibited by these three Targums, lead to the con- 
clusion that they are nearly contemporaneous pro- 
ductions, and that their birthplace is, most likely, 
Syria. While the two former, however, are mere 
paraphrases, the Targum on Proverbs comes nearer 
to our idea of a.version than almost any Targum, 
except perhaps that of Onkelos. It adheres as 
closely to the original text as possible. The most 
remarkable feature about it however, and one which 
has given rise to endless speculations and discus- 
sions, is its extraordinary similarity to the Syriac 
Version. It would indeed sometimes seem as if 
they had copied each other —an opinion warmly 
advocated by Dathe, who endeavored to prove that 
the Chaldee had copied or adapted the Syrian, 
there being passages in the Targum which could, 
he assumed, only be accounted for by a misunder- 
standing of the Syriac translation.o It has, on the 
other hand, been argued that there are a greater 
number of important passages which distinctly show 
that the Targumist had used an original Hebrew 
text, varying from that of the Syriac, and had also 
made use of the LXX. against the latter.c The 
Syriasms would easily be accounted for by the Ara- 
maic idiom itself, the forms of which vary but little 
from, and easily merge into, the sister dialect of 
Syria. Indeed nearly all of them are found in the 
Talmud, a strictly Aramaic work. It has been 
supposed by others that neither of these versions, us 
they are now in our hands, exhibit their original 
form. A late editor, as it were, of the (mutilated) 
Targum, might have derived his emendations from 
that version which came nearest to it, both in lan- 
guage and in close adherence to the Hebrew text — 
namely, the Syriac; and there is certainly every 
reason to conclude from the wofully faulty state in 
which this Targum is found (J.uzzatto counts sev- 
eral hundred corrupt readings in it), that many and 
clumsy hands must have been at work upon the 
later Codd. The most likely solution of the diffi- 
culty, however, seems to be that indicated by 
Frankel — namely, that the LXX. is the common 
source of both versions, but in such a manner that 
the Aramaic has aleo made use of the Hebrew and 
the Greek — of the latter, however, through the 
Syriac medium. As a specimen of the curious 
similarity of both versions, the following two verses 
from the beginning of the book may find a place 


here: — 





¢ Prov. xxvi. 10, the Masoretic text reads: 2") 
bp mtn 95 Soria; Luxx. woaaa xequdge- 
rar gapt appdney (= Sod “Ww a); Tang. YD 
NOD°DT NUD WT; thus adopting exactly 
the reading of the LXX. against the received text: 


xxix. 21, “TAY WIP IDB, quoted in the same 
manner in Talm. Succah. 62 6; LXX. 8s xaragwaraAg 


éx wa:tds oixérns doras; evidently reading Wy 


TW = Targ. YIN TDD. comp. aleo xxvil 
16, xxx. 30, &o. 
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CHAP. I. 3, 3. 


Tarocum (Ver. 2). 


NOD NDS yw 
WAYS “TDS pans 

Ver. 3. 
soow a amrmp Nbann) 


EIA NNT NATE) 


Compare also vers. 5, 6, 8, 10, 12, 13; ch. ii. 
vers. 9, 10, 13-15; iii. 2-9, etc. 

We must not omit to observe that no early Jew- 
ish commentator — Rashi, [bn Ezra, ete. — men- 
tions the Targum either to Proverbs, or to Job and 
Psalms. Nathan ben Jechiel (12th century) is the 
first who quotes it. 

Respecting the two latter Targums of this group, 
Psalms and Job, it is to be observed that they are, 
more or less, mere collections of fragments. That 
there must have existed paraphrases to Job at a 
very early period follows from the ‘'almudical pas- 
sages which we quoted in the introduction — nay, 
we almost feel inclined to assume that this book, 
considered by the learned as a mere allegory (« Job 
never was, and never was created,’’ is the dictum 
found in the Talmud, Baba Bathra, 15 a: 4. e. he 
never had any real existence, but is a poetical, 
though sacred, invention), opened the list of writ- 
ten paraphrases. How mucli of the primitive ver- 
sion is embodied in the one which we possess it is 
of course next to impossible to determine, more es- 
pecially in the state of infancy in which the inves- 
tigation of the Tarnzums as yet remains. So much, 
however, is palpable, that the Targums of both 
Psalms and Job in their present shape contain relics 
of different authors in different times: some para- 
phrasts, some strictly translators. Very frequently 
a second version of the same passage is introduced 


by the formula “WTS OVW, “another Tar- 


gum,"’ and varies most widely from its predecessor ; 
while, more especially in the Psalms, a Jong series 
of chapters translated literally, is followed by an- 
other series translated in the wildest and most 
fanciful character. The Cod. Erpen. still exhibits 
these various readings, as such, side by side, on its 
margin; thence, however, they have in our printed 
editions found their way into the text. How much 
of these variants, or of the entire text, belongs to 
the Palestinian Cycles, which may well have em- 
braced the whole ‘Turah, — or whether they are to 
be considered exclusively the growth of later times, 
and have thus but a very slender connection with 
either the original Babylonian or the Palestinian 


Syr. (Ver. 2). 
JLosss90 JAsoay SxS 
nam, fins arrbkwdo 
Ver. 3. 
JASa:0 JLoses9 ASaaxSO 
JLopsbo Jux290 Jladuysjo 


2,3. TARGUMS ON THE FIVE MEGILLOTH. 


These Targums are likewise not mentioned be- 
fore the 12th century, when the Aruch quotes them 
severally, — although Esther must have been trans- 
lated at a very early period, since the Talmud al- 
ready mentions a Targum on it. Of this, we need 
hardly add, no trace is found in our present Tar- 
gun. The freedom of a “version? can go no 
further than it does in these Targums on the Me 
gilloth. They are, in fact, mere Haggadah. and 
bear the most striking resemblance to the Midrash 
on the respective books. Curiously enough, the 
gradual preponderance of the Paraphrase over the 
text is noticeable in the following order: Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Esther, Song of Songs. 
The latter is fullest to overtlowing of those “ nave 
atque frivolitates,"” which have so sorely tried the 
temper of the wise and grave. Starting from the 
almost comical notion that all they found in the 
books of Mohammedanism and of Judaism, of 
Rome and of Greece, if it seemed to have any ref- 
erence to ‘ Reliyio,’’ however unsupported, and 
however plainly bearing the stamp of pvetry — good 
or bad — on its face, must needs be a religious creed, 
and the creed forced upon every single believer: — 
they could not but get angry with mere ‘day- 
dreams’ being interspersed with the sacred liters- 
ture of the Bible. Delitzsch, a scholar of our 
generation, says of the Targums in general that 
“history becomes in them most charming, most in- 
structive poetry; but this poetry is not the invene 
tion, the phantasma of the writer, but the old and 
popular venerable tradition or legend . . . . the 
Targums are poetical, both as to their contents and 
form ”' (Gesch. d. Jad. Poesie, p. 27): and further. 
«“ The wealth of legend in its gushing fullness did 
not suffer any formal bounds; legend bursts upon 
legend, like wave upon wave, not to be dammed in 
even by any poetical forms. Thus the Jerusalem 
Targum in its double Recensions [to the Penta- 
teuch], and the Targums on the five Meyvilloth are 
the most beautiful national works of art, through 
which there runs the golden thread of Scripture, 
and which are beld together only by the unity of 
the idea’’ (p. 135). Although we do not share 


Targum-works, future investigation must determine. | Delitzsch’s enthusiasm to the full extent, yet we 

The most useful in this group is naturally the! cannot but agree with him that there are, together 
Targum on Proverbs, it being the one which trans-| with stones and dust, many pearls of precious price 
lates most closely, or rather the only one which| to be gathered from these much despised, because 
does translate at all. Besides the explanation it hardly known, books. 


gives of ditticult passages in the text, its peculiar 
affinity to the Syriac Version naturally throws 


The dialect of these books occupies the mean be- 
tween the East and West Arameean, and there is s 


some light upon both, and allows of emendations | certain unity of style and design about all the five 


in and through either. As to Job and Psalms, 
their chief use lies in their showing the gradual 
dying stages of the idiom in which they are writ- 


ten, and also in their being in a manner guides to 


the determination of the date of certain stayes of 
Haggadah. 


books, which fully justifies the supposition that 
they are, one and all, the work of one author. It 
may be that, taken in an inverted series, they mark 
the successive stages of a poet's life; glowing, rap- 
turous, overflowing in the first; stately. sober, 
prosy in the last. As to the time of its writing of 
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editing, we have again to repeat, that it is most 
uncertain, but unquestionably belongs to a period 
much later than the Talmud. The book of Esther, 
enjoying both through its story-like form and the 
early injunction of its being read or heard by every 
one on the Feast of Purim, a great circulation and 
popularity, has been targumized many times, and 
besides the one embodied in the five Megilloth, 
there are two more extant (not three, as generally 
stated: the so-called third being only an abbrevia- 
tion of the first), which are called respectively the 
first: a short one without digressions, and the 
second — ( Targum sheni): a larger one, belonging 
to the Palestinian Cycle. The latter Targum is a 
collection of eastern romances, broken up and ar- 
ranged to the single verses: of gorgeous hues and 
extravagant imagination, such as are to be met with 
in the Adshaib or Chamis, or any eastern collec- 
tion of legends and tales. 


VI. TARGUM ON THE Book oF CHRONICLES. 


This Targum was unknown, as we said before, 
up to a very recent period. In 1680, it was edited 
for the first time from an Erfurt MS. by M. F. 
Beck, and in 1715 from a more complete as well as 
correct MS. at Cambridge, by D. Wilkins. The 
name of Hungary occurring in it, and its frequent 
use of the Jerusalem-Targum to the Pentateuch, 
amounting sometimes to simple copying (comp. the 
Genealogical Table in chap. i., etc.) show sutticiently 
that its author is neither “Jonathan b. Uzziel”’ 
nor ‘Joseph the Blind,’ as has been suggested. 
But the language, style, and the Haggadah, with 
which it abounds, point to a late period and point 
out Palestine as the place where it was written. 
Its use must be limited to philological, historical, 
and geographical studies; the science of exegesis 
will protit little by it. The first edition appeared 
under the title Puraphrasis Chaldaica libr. Chron- 
icorum, cura M. F. Beckii, 2 tom. Aug. Vind. 
1680-83, 4to; the second by D. Wilkins, Para- 
phrasis .. . . auctore R. Josepho, ete. Amst., 
1715, 4to. The first edition has the advantage of 
a large number of very learned notes,*the second 
that of a comparatively more correct and complete 
text. 


VIL Tre Tarcom To DANIEL. 


It is for the first time that this Targum, for the 
non-existence of which many and weighty reasons 
were given (that the date of the Messiah's ar ‘val 
was hidden in it, among others), is here formally 
introduced into the regular rank and file of Tar- 
gums, although it has been known for now more 
than five and twenty years. Munk found it not 
indeed in the Original Aramaic, but in what ap- 

rs to him to be an extract of it written in Per- 
sian. ‘The MS. (Anc. Fond, No. 45, Imp. Library) 
is inscribed “ History of Daniel,” and has retained 
only the first words of the Original, which it trans- 
lates likewise into Persian. This language is then 
retained throughout. 

Alter several legends known from other Targums, 
follows along prophecy of Daniel, from which the 
book is shown to have been written after the first 
Crusade. Mohammad and his successors are men- 
tioned, also a king who coming from Europe 


(JEST IN) will go to Damascus, and kill the 
Ishmaelitic (Mohammedan) kings and princes; he 
will break down the minarets (TITND%), destroy 


the mosques (N7TTI0%), and no one will after | 


yet. 
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that dare to pronounce the name of the Profane 


(SO = Mohammad). The Jews will also have 
to suffer great misfortunes (as indeed the knightly 
Crusaders won their spurs by dastardly murdering 
the helpless masses, men, women, and children, in 
the Ghettos along the Rhine and elsewhere, before 
they started to deliver the Holy Tomb). By a 
sudden transition the Prophet then passes on to the 
‘ Messiah, son of Joseph,”’ to Gog and Magog, and 
to the ‘true Messiah, the son of David.” Munk 
rightly concludes that the book must have been 


composed in the 12th century, when Christian 


kings reigned for a brief period over Jerusalem 
(Notice sur Saadia, Par. 1838). 
VIII. There is also a Chaldee translation extant 


of the apocryphal pieces of Esther, which, entirely 


lying apart from our task, we confine ourselves to 

mention without further entering into the aulject. 

De Rossi has published them with Notes and Dis- 

sertations. Tiibingen, 1783, 8vo. 

Further fragments of the PALESTINIAN TARGUM. 
Besides the complete books belonging to the Pal- 


estinian Cycle of ‘'argum witich we have mentioned, 
and the portions of it intersected as ‘“ Another 


Reading,” “ Another Targum,” into the Babylo- 
nian Versions, there are extant several independent 
frayments of it. Nor need we as yet despair of 
finding still further portions, perhaps one day to 
see it restored entirely. There is all the more hope 
for this, as the Targum has not been lost very long 
Abudraham quotes the Targum Jerushalmi 
to Samuel (i. 9,13). Kimchi has preserved several 
passages from it to Judyes (xi. 1, consisting of 47 
words); to Samuel (i. 17, 18: 106 words); and 
Kings (i. 22, 21: 68 words; ii. 4, 1: 174 words; 
iv. 6: 55 words; iv. 7: 72 words; xiii. 21: 9 
words), under the simple name of Toseftah, 1. e. 
Addition, or Additional Targum. Tuzzatto has 
also lately found fragments of the same, under the 
names “ Targum of Palestine,’ ““-Targum of Jeru- 
shalmi,’” “ Another Reading,” ete., in an African 
Codex written 6247 A. M.= 1487 A. D., namely, 
to 1 Sam. xviii. 19; 2 Sam. xii. 12; 1 Kings v. 9, 
v. 11, v. 13, x. 18, x. 26, xiv. 13; to Hosea i. 1; 
Obad. i. 1. — To Isaiah, Rashi (/saaki, not as peo- 
ple still persist in calling him, Jarcht), Abudraham 
and Farissol quote it: and a fragment of the Tar- 
gum to his prophet is extant in Cod. Urbin. Vat- 
ican No. 1, containing about 120 words, and be- 
ginning: “ Prophecy of Isaiah, which he prophesied 
at the end of his prophecy in the days of Manasseh 
the Son of Hezekiah the King of the Tribe of the 
House of Judah on the 17th of Tamuz in the hour 
when Manasseh set up an idol in the Temple,” etc. 
laaiah predicts in this his own violent death. Parts 
of this Targum are also found in Hebrew, in Pesik- 
tah Rabbathi 6a, and Yalkut Isa. 58d. A Jeru- 
salem Targum to Jeremiah is mentioned by Kim- 
chi; to Kzekiel by R. Simeon, Nathan (Aruch), 
and likewise by Kimchi, who also speaks of a 
further additional Targum to Jonathan for this 
book. A ‘*Targum-Jerushalmi’’ to Micah is 
known to Rashi, and of Zechariah a fragment has 
been published in Bruns (Eichhorn’s Repert. xv. 
174) from a Reuchlinian MS. (Cod. 354, Kennic. 
25), written 1106. The passage, found as & mar- 
ginal gloss to Zech. xii. 10, reads as follows: — 
‘Targum Jerushalmi. And I shall pour out 
upon the House of David and the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem the spirit of prophecy and of prayer for 
truth. And after this shall go forth Messiah the 
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Son of Efraim to wage war against Gog. And 
Gog will kill him before the city of Jerushalaim. 
They will look up to me and they will ask me 
wherefore the heathens have killed Messiah the Son 
of Efraim. ‘They will then mourn over him as 
mourn father and mother over an only son, and 
they will wail over him as one wails over a firstborn.” 
— A Targuin Jerushalmi to the third chapter of 
HMuabukkuk, quoted by Rashi, is mentioned by De 
livssi (Cod. 265 and 405, both 13th century). It 
has been suggested that a Targum Jerushalini on 
the Prophets only existed to the Haftarahs, which 
had at one time been translated perhaps, like the 
portion from the Law, in public; but we have seen 
that entire books, not to mention single chapters, 
possessed a Palestinian Targum, which never were 
intended or used for the purpose of Haftarah. And 
there is no reason to doubt that the orivin of this 
Targum to the Prophets is precisely similar to, and 
perhaps contemporaneous with, that which we 
traced to that portion which embraces the Penta- 
teuch. The Babylonian Version, the  Jonathan-”’ 
‘Targum, though paraphrastic, did not satisfy the 
apparently more imaginative Palestinian public. 
Thus from heaped-up additions and marginal 
glosses, the step tu a total re-writing of the entire 
Codex in the manner and taste of the latter times 
and the different locality, was easy enough. From 
@ critique of the work as such, however, we must 
naturally keep aloof, as long as we have only the 
few specimens named to judge from. But its gen- 
eral spirit and tendency are clear enough. So is 
also the advantage to which even the minimum 
that has survived may some day be put by the stu- 
dent of Midrashic literature, as we have briefly in- 
dicated above. 

We cannot conclude without expressing the hope 
— probably a vain one — that linguistic studies 
may svon turn in the direction of that vast and 
most interesting, as well as important, Aramaic 
literature, of which the Targums form but a amall 
item. 

The writer finally begs to observe that the trans- 
lations of all the passages quoted from Talmud and 
Midrash, as well as the specimens from the Targum, 
have been made by him directly from the respective 
originals. 

N. Pfeiffer, Critica Sacr.; Tho. Smith, Dia- 
tribe ; Gerhard, De Script. Sacr.; Helvicus, De 
Chald. Bibl. Paraph.; Varen, De Targ. Onkel. ; 
Wolf, Bibl. Hebr. ; Carpzov, Critica Sacra ; Joh. 
Morinus, Azercitt. Bibl. ; Schickard, Bechin. Hap- 
per.; Jerar, Proleg. Bibie; Rivet, /sagoge ad 
S. S.; Allix, Judic. Eccles. Jud.; Huet, De 
Claris Interpp.; VLeusden, Philol. Hebr.; Pri- 
deaux, Connect. ; Rambach, Inst. Herm, Sacr. ; : 
Elias Levita, Meturyenine Tish; Luzzatto, 
Oheb Ger; Perkovitz, Oteh Or: Winer, Onke- 
los; Anger, De Onkeloso; Vitringa, Synagoga ; 
avzariah De Rossi, Meor Enajim; Petermann, De 
duabus Pent. Paraph.; Dathe, De ratione con- 
sensus vers. Chald. et Syr. Prov. Sal. ; lavy, in 
Geiger’s Zeitschr.; Levysohn and Traub in Fran- 
kel’s Venatsschr. ; Zunz, Gotleshenstl, Vortrdage ; 
Geiger, Urschrift; Frankel, Vorstudien zur LAX. ; 
Beitrage f. Pal. Exeg., Zeitschrift; Monats- 
schrift; Geiger, Zeitschrift ; First, Orient ; Hall. 
Allg. Liter. Zeitg. 1821 and 1832; J/ntroductions 


of Walton, Eichhorn, Keil, Hiivernick, Jahn, Herbst, ! 
Ciesenius, Jesain; Horne, | 
legislation, the four chapters of Exodus (xx.-xxiii-) 


Bertheau, Davidson, etc. ; 
Aruch ; Geschichten of oat. Herzfeld. Giriitz, ete. ; 


Delitzsch, Gesch. ad. Jiid. Poesie: Sacha's Beitrdge ; | 
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First, Chald. Gramm. ; FE. Deutach in Western. 

Monatschr., 1859; Zeitschrift and Verkandlungen 

der Deutschen Morgenland. Geselisch., etc., ete. 
E. D. 

VERSION, AUTHORIZED. The history 
of the English translations of the Bible connects 
itself with many points of interest in that of the 
nation and the Church. The lives of the individ- 
ual translators, the long struggle with the inditfer- 
ence or opposition of men in power, the relivious 
condition of the people as calling for, or affected 
by, the appearance of the translation, the time and 
place and form of the successive editions by which 
the demand, when once created, was supplied — 
each of these has furnished, and might again fur- 
nish, materials for a volume. It is obvious that 
the work now to be done must lie within narrower 
limits; and it is proposed, therefore, to exclude all 
that belongs simply to the personal history of the 
men, or the general history of the time, or that 
comes within the special province of bibliography. 
What will be aimed at will be to give an account of 
the several versions as they appeared; to ascertain 
the qualifications of the translators for the work 
which they undertook, and the principles on which 
they acted; to form an estimate of the final result 
of their labors in the received version, and, as con- 
sequent on this, of the necessity or desirableness of 
a new or revised translation; and, finally, to give 
such a survey of the literature of the subject as 
may help the reader to obtain a fuller knowledge 
for himself. 

I, EARLY TRANSLATIONS. — It was asaerted by 
Sir Thomas More, in his anxiety to establish a 
point against Tyndal, that he had seen English 
translations of the Bible, which had been made be- 
fore Wycliffe, and that these were approved by the 
Bishops, and were allowed by them to be read by 
laymen, and even by devout women (Dialogues, ch. 
vili.-xiv. col. 82). There seem good grounds, how- 
ever, for doubting the accuracy of this statement. 
No such translations — versions, &. e. of the entire 
Scriptures — are now extant. No traces of them 
appear in any contemporary writer. Wyclitfe's 
great complaint is, that there is no translation 
(Forshall and Madden, Wyciffe’s Bible, Pref. p 
xxi. Prol. p. 59). The Constitutions of Archbishop 
Arundel (A. D. 1408) mention two only, and these 
are Wycliffe’s own, and the one based on his and 
completed after his death. More's statement must 
therefure be regarded either as a rbetorical eragyer- 
ation of the fact that parts of the Bible had been 
previously translated, or as rising out of a mistake 
as to the date of MSS. of the Wycliffe version. The 
history of the English Bible will therefore bevin, 
as it has begun hitherto, with the work of the first 
great reformer. One glance, however, we may 
vive, in passing, to the earlier history of the Eng- 
lish Church, and connect some of its most honored 
names with the great work of making the truths of 
Scripture, or parts of the books themselves, if not 
the Bible as a whole, accessible to the people. We 
may think of Caedmon as embodying the whole 
history of the Bible in the alliterative metre of 
Anglo-Saxon poetry (Bede, fist. Keel. iv. 24): of 
Aldhelm, Bishop of Sherborne, in the 7th century, 
as rendering the Psalter; of Bede, as translating in 
the last hours of his life the Gospel of St. Jobn 
(kyast. Cuthberti); of Alfred, setting forth in his 
mother-tongue as the great groundwork of his 


that contained the first code of the laws of Israel 
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(Pauli’s Life of Alfred, ch. v.). The wishes of 
the great king extended further. He desired that 


‘all the free-boru youth of his kingdom should 
be able to read the English Scriptures"? @ (dtd.). 
Portions of the Bible, some of the Psalnis, and ex- 
tracts from other books, were translated by him for 
his own use and that of his children. The tradi- 
tious of a later date, seeing in him the representa- 
tive of all that was good in the old Saxon time, 
made him the translator of the whole Bible (tid. 
Supp. to ch. v.). 

The work of translating was, however, carried on 
by others. One Anglo-Saxon version of the four 
Gospels, interlinear with the Latin of the Vulgate, 
known as the Durham Book, is found in the Cot- 
tonian MSS. of the British Museum, and is referred 
to the 9th or 10th century. Another, known as 
the Rushworth Gloss, and belonging to the same 
period, is in the Bodleian Library at Oxford.! 
Another, of a somewhat later date, is in the same 
collection, and in the library of C. C. College, Cam- 
bridge. The name of Aldhelm, Bishop of Sher- 
borne, is connected with a version of the Psalms; 
that of dliric, with an Epitome of Scripture His- 
tory, including a translation of many parts of the 
historical books of the Bible (Lewis, Hist. of 
Transl. ch. i.; Forshall and Madden, Preface ; 
Bagster's English Hexapla, Pref.). ‘The influence 
of Norman ecclesiastics, in the reigns that preceded 
or followed the Conquest, was probably adverse to 
the continuance of this work. ‘Ihey were too far 
removed from syinpathy with the subjugated race 
to care to educate them in their own tongue. The 
spoken dialects of the English of that period would 
naturally seem to them too rude and uncouth to 
be the channel of Divine truth. Pictures, mys- 
teries, miracle-plays, rather than books, were the 
instruments of education for all but the few who, 
in monasteries under Norman or Italian superin- 
tendence, devoted themselves to the study of theol- 
ogy or law. In the remoter parts of England, how- 
ever, where their influence was less felt, or the na- 
tional feeling was stronger, there were those who 
carried on the succession, and three versions of the 
(sospels, in the University Library at Cambridge, 
in the Bodleian, and in the British Museum, be- 
longing to the 11th or 12th century, remain as 
attesting their labors. The metrical paraphrase of 
the Gospel history, known as the Ormulum, in al- 
literative English verse, ascribed to the latter half 
of the 12th century, is the next conspicuous monu- 
ment, and may be looked upon as indicating a de- 


@ So Pauli (Eng. transl.). But would © Englise ge- 
writ? mean ‘the Scriptures”? exclusively ? Do not 
the words of Alfred point to a general as well as a re- 
ligious education ? 

b One interesting fact connected with this version 
is that its text agrees with that of the Codex Beze 
where that MS. differs most from the textus reecptus of 
the N.T. Another is its publication by Foxe the 
Martyrologist in 1571, at the request of Archbishop 
Parker. It was subsequently edited by Dr. Marshall 
im 1666. 

It may be noticed, as bearing upon a question after- 
wards the subject of much discussion, that in this and 
the other Anglo-Saxon versions the attempt is made to 
give vernacular equivalents even for the words which, 
as belonging to a systematic theology, or for other 
reasous, most later versions have left practically un- 
translated. Thus baptisma is “ fyllith (washing) ; 


penitentin, “ doed-bote ” (redress for evil deeds). So 
scribe nre " bocere™ (bookmen). Synagogues, * ges- 
ampnungum 38 (meetings) ; amen, ‘sothlice ”’ (in 
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sire to place the facts of the Bible within reach of 
others than the clergy.c The 13th century, a time 
in England, as throughout Europe, of religious re- 
vival, witnessed renewed attempts. A prose trans- 
lation of the Bible into Norman-Frenclh, cir. A. D. 
1260, indicates a deniand for devotional reading 
within the circle of the Court, or of the wealthier 
merchants, or of convents for women of high rank. 
Further signs of the same desire are found in three 
English versions of the Psalms — one towards the 
close of the 13th century; another by Schorham, 
cir. A. D. 1320; another— with other canticles 
from the O. T. and N. T. — by Richard Rolle of 
Hampole, cir. 1349; the last being accompanied by 
a devotional exposition: and in one of the Gospels 
of St. Mark and St. Luke, and of all St. Paul's 
epistles (the list includes the apocryphal epistle to 
the Laodiceans), in the library of C. C. College, 
Cambridge. The fact stated by Archbishop Arun- 
del in his funeral sermon on Anne of Bohemia, wife 
of Richard L., that she habitually read the Gospels 
in the vulgar tongue, with divers expositions, was 
probably true of many others of high rank.¢ = It is 
interesting to note these facts, not as detracting 
from the glory of the great reformer of the 14th cen- 
tury, but as showing that for him also there had 
been a preparation; that what he supplied met a 
demand which had for many years been yathering 
strength. It is almost needless to add that these 
versions started from nothing better than the copies 
of the Vulgate, more or less accurate, which each 
translator had before him (Lewis, ch. i.; Forshall 
and Madden, Prefuce). 

Il. Wycuirre (b. 1324; d. 1384). — (1.) It is 
singular, and not without significance, that the first 
translation from the Bible connected with the name 
of Wycliffe should have been that of part of the 
Apocalypee.e The Last Age of the Church (a. D. 
1356) translates and expounds the vision in which 
the reformer read the signs of his own times, the 
sins and the destruction of * Antichrist and his 
meynee’’ (= multitude). Shortly after this he 
completed a version of the Gospels, accompanied by 
a commentary ‘so that pore Christen men may | 
some dele know the text of the Gospel. with the 
comyn sentence of olde holie doctores*' (Preface). 
Wycliffe, however, though the chief, was not the 
only laborer in the cause. The circle of Enylish 
readers was becoming wider, and they were not 
content to have the Book which they honored 
above all others in a tongue not their own./ An- 
other translation and conimentary appear to have 
sooth); and phylacteries, “healsbeo” (neck-books). 
See Lewis, Hist. of Translations, p. 9. 

¢ The Ormulum, edited by Dr. White, was printed 
at the Oxford University Press in 1852. 

d Chronologically, of course, the Gospels thus re- 
ferred to may have been Wycliffe’s translation; but 
the strong opposition of Arundel to the work of the 
Reformer makes it probable that those which the 
queen used belonged to a different school, like that of 
the versions just mentioned. 

é The authorship of this book has however been 
disputed (comp. Todd’s Prefare). 

J “One comfort is of knightes ; they saveren much 
the Goapelle, and have wille to read in Englische the 
Gospelle of Christes life’? (Wycliffe, Prologue). Com- 
pare the speech ascribed to John of Gaunt (13 Rie. II.). 
© We will not be the dregs of all, seeing other nations 
have the law of God, which is the law of our faith, 
written in their own language’ (Foxe, Pref. to Saxon 
Gospels; Lewis, p. 20). 
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been made about the same time, in ignorance of 
Wyclitte’s work, and for the “ manie lewid men 
that gladlie would kon the Gospelle, if it were 
draghen into the Englisch tung.’’ The fact that 
many MSS. of this period are extant, containing 
in English a Monotessaron, or Harmony of the 
Gospels, accompanied by portions of the epistles, or 
portions of the Q. T., or an epitome of Scripture 
history, or the substance of St. Paul's epistles, or 
the catholic epistles ut full length, with indications 
more or less distinct of Wyclitte’s influence, shows 
how wide-spread was the feeling that the time had 
come for an English Bible. (Forshall and Mad- 
den, Pref. pp. xiii-xvii.) These preliminary la- 
bors were fullowed up by a complete translation 
of the N. ‘I’. by Wycliffe himself. The O. T. 
was undertaken by his coadjutor, Nicholas de 
Hereford, but was interrupted probably by a cita- 
tion to appear before Archbishop Arundel in 1382, 
and ends abruptly (following so far the order of 
the Vulgate) in the middle of Baruch. Many of 
the MSS. of this version now extant present a 
ditterent recension of the text, and it is probable 
that the work of Wycliffe and Hereford was re- 
vised by Richard Purvey, cir. A. D. 1388. To 
him also is ascribed the interesting Prologue, in 
which the translator gives an account both of his 
purpose and his method. (Forshall and Madden, 
Pref. p. xxv.) 

(2.) The former was, as that of Wycliffe had 


Alfred, and of Grostéte, to the examples of 
“ Frenshe, and Beemers (Bohemians), and Brit- 
ons.” He answers the hypocritical objections 
that men were not holy enough for such a work: 
that it was wrong for “ idiots *' to do what the 
great doctors of the Church had left undone. 
He hopes “to make the sentence as trewe and 
open in Englishe as it is in Latine, or more trewe 
and open.” 

It need hardly be said, as regards the method of 
the translator, that the version was based entirely 
upon the Vulgate.2 If, in the previous century, 
scholars like Grostéte and Roger Bacon, seeking 
knowledge in other lands, and from men of other 
races, had acquired, as they seem to have done, 
some knowledge both of Greek and Hebrew, the 
succession had, at all events, not been perpetuated. 
The war to be waged at a later period with a 
different issue between Scholastic Philosophy and 
« Humanity ’’ ended, in the first strugyle, in the 
triumph of the former, and there was probably no 
one at Oxford among Wycliffe’s contemporaries 
who could have helped him or Purvey in a transla- 
tion from the original. It is something to find at 
such a time the complaint that “learned doctoris 
taken littel heede to the lettre,’ the recognition 
that the Vulyate was not all sufficient, that «the 





a A crucial inatance is that of Gen. fii. 15: ‘ She 
shall trede thy head.” 

6 This knowledge is, however, at second hand, ° bi 
witnesse of Jerom, of Lire, and other expositouris.” 

c It is worth while to give his own account of this 
process: “Firat this simple creature,” his usual way 
of speaking of himself, ° hedde myche ¢ravaile, with 
diverse felawis and helperis, to gedere manie elde 
bibles, and othere doctoris, and comune gliosis, and 
to make vo Latyn bible sumdel trewe, and thanne to 
studie it of the new. the text with the glose, and 
othere doctoris, as he mizte, and speciali Lire on the 


| 
been, to give an English Bible to the Eng 
people. He appeals to the authority of Bede, of 
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texte of oure bokis’’ (he is speaking of the Psalter, 
and the difficulty of understanding it) “ discordeth 
much from the Ebreu.”® The difficulty which 
was thus felt was increased by the state of the 
Vulgate text. The translator complains that what 
the Church had in view was not Jerome's version, 
but a later and corrupt text; that “the comune 
Latyne Bibles han more neede to be corrected as 
manie as I have seen in my life. than hath the 
Englishe Bible late translated.’ To remedy this 
he had recourse to collation. Many MSS. were 
compared, and out of this comparison, the true 
reading ascertained as far as possible. The next 
step was to consult the Glussa Ordineria, the com- 
mentaries of Nicholas de Lyra, and others. as to 
the meaning of any dithcult passages. After this 
(we recognize here, perhaps, a departure from the 
right order) grammars were consulted. Then came 
the actual work of translating. which he aimed at 
making idiomatic rather than literal. As he went 
on, he submitted his work to the judyment of 
others, and accepted their suggestions.© It is in- 
teresting to trace these early strivings after the 
true excellence of a translator; yet more interest- 
ing to take note of the spirit, never surpassed, sel- 
dom equaled, in later translators, in which the work 
was done. Nowhere do we find the conditions of 
the work, intellectual and moral, more solemnly 
asserted. ‘A translator hath grete nede to studie 
well the sentence, both before and after,’’ so that 
no equivocal words may mislead his readers or 
himself, and then also “he hath nede to Ivve a 
clene life, and be ful devout in preiers, and have 
not his wit occupied about worldli things, that the 
Holie Spiryt. author of all wisedom, and cunnynge 
and truthe, dresse (= train) him in his work, and 
suffer him not for to err'’ (Forshall and Madden, 
Prol. p. 60). 

(3.) The extent of the circulation gained by this 
version may be estimated from the fact that, in 
spite of all the chances of time, and all the svs- 
tematic efforts for its destruction made by Arch- 
bishop Arundel and others, not less than 150 copies 
are known to he extant, some of them obviously 
made for persons of wealth and rank, others ap- 
parently for humbler readers. It is significant as 
bearing, either on the date of the two works, or 
on the position of the writers, that while the quo- 
tations from Scripture in Langton'’s [Langland’s] 
Vision of Piers Placman are uniformly given ip 
Latin, those in the Persone's Tale of Chaucer are 
given in English, which for the most part agrees 
substantially with Wycliffe’s translation. 

(4.) The following characteristics may be noticed 
as distinguishing this version: (1.) The general 
homeliness of its style. The language of the court 
or of scholars is as far as possible avoided, and that 
of the people followed. In this respect the prin- 
ciple has been acted on by later translators. ‘The 


elde testament, that helpid full myche in this werk, 
the thridde time to counsel with elde granimarians 
and elde dyvynis of harde wordes and harde sentences 
how those mizte best be understode and translated, 


the sii? tyme to translate as clearlie as he coude to 
the sentence, and to have manie good felawis aod 
kunoynge at the correcting of the translacioun ~ ( Pref 
ace, c. xv.), The note at the close of the preface, oa 
the grammatical idioms of different languages. the 
many English equivalents, ¢. g. for the Latin abladve 
absolute, shows considerable discernment. 
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style of Wycliffe is to that of Chaucer as Tyndal's 
is to Surrey’s. or that of the A. V. to Ben Jon- 
son's. (2.) The substitution, in many cases, of 
English equivalents for quasi-technical words. ‘Thus 
we find “fy’’ or “fogh"’ instead of “ Raca'’ (Matt. 
v. 22); “they were washed”? in Matt. iii. 6; 
“ richesse’’ for **mammon "’ (Luke xvi. 9, 11, 13); 
‘bishop ’’ for *“ high-priest ’’ (passim). (3.) The 
extreme literalness with which, in some instances, 
even at the cost of being unintelligible, the Vulgate 
text is followed, as in 2 Cor. i. 17-19. 

Il. Tynpat.— The work of Wycliffe stands 
by itself. Whatever power it exercised in pre- 
paring the way for the Reformation of the 16th 
century, it had no perceptible influence on later 
translations. By the reign of Henry VIII. its 
English was already obsolescent, and the revival 
of classical scholarship led men to feel dissatisfied 
with a version which had avowedly been made at 
second-hand, not from the original. With Tyndal, 
on the other hand, we enter on a continuous suc- 
cession. He is the patriarch, in no remote ances- 
try, of the Authorized Version. With a consistent, 
unswerving purpose, he devoted his whole life to 
this one work; and through dangers and difficul- 
ties, amid enemies and treacherous friends, in exile 
and joneliness, accomplished it. More than Cran- 
mer or Kidley he ia the true hero of the Enylish 
Reformation. While they were slowly moving on- 
wards, halting between two opinions, watching how 
the court-winds blew, or, at the best, making the 
most of opportunities, he set himself to the task 
without which, he felt sure, reform would be im- 
possible, which once accomplished, would render 
it inevitalle. “Ere many years,"’ he said, at the 
age of thirty-six (A. D. 1520), he would cause “a 
boy that driveth the plough’’ to know mure of 
Scripture than the great body of the clergy then 
knew (Foxe, in Anderson's Annals of English Bible, 
i. 36). We are able to form a fairly accurate esti- 
mate of his fitness for the work to which he thus 
gave himself. The change which had coine over 
the universities of continental Europe since the 
time of Wycliffe had affected thuse of England. 
Greek had been taught in Paris in 1458. The first 
Greek Grammar, that of Constantine Lascaris, had 
been printed in 1476. It was followed in 1480 by 
Craston'’s Lexicon. The more enterprising scholars 
of Oxford visited foreign universities for the sake 
of the new learning. Grocyn (d. 1519), Linacre 
(d. 1524), Colet (d. 1519), had, in this way, from 
the (sreeks whom the fall of Constantinople bad 
scattered over Europe, or from their Italian pupils, 
learnt enough to enter, in their turn, upon the 
work of teaching. When Erasmus visited Oxford 
in 1497, he found in these masters a scholarship 
which even he could admire. Tyndal, who went 
to Oxford cire. 1500, must have been within the 
range of their teaching. His two great opponents, 
Sir Thomas More and Bishop Tonstal, are known to 
have been among their pupils. It is significant 
enough that after some years of study Tyndal left 
Oxford and went to Cambridge. Such chanyes 
were, it is true, common enough. The fame of 
any great teacher would draw round him men from 
other universities, from many lands. In this in- 
stance, the reason of Tyndal's choice is probably 





a * The MS. on which this statement is founded is 
pronounced by Mr. Francis Fry of Bristol to be un- 
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not far to seek (Walter, Biog. Notice to Tyndal’s 
Doctrinal Treatises). Erasmus was in Cambridge 
from 1509 to 1514. All that we know of Tyndal’s 
character and lite, the fact especially that he had 
made translations of portions of the N. T’. as early 
as 15029 (Offor, Life of Tyndal, p. 9), leads to 
the conclusion that he resolved to make the most 
of the presence of one who was emphatically the 
scholar and philologist of Europe. It must be re- 
membered, too, that the great scheme of Cardinal 
Ximenes was just then beginning to interest the 
minds of all scholars. ‘The publication of the 
Complutensian Bible, it is true, did not take place 
till 1520; but the collection of MSS. and other 
preparations for it began as early as 1504. In the 
mean time Erasmus himself, in 1516, brought out 
the first published edition of the Greek Testament; 
and it was thus made accessible to all scholars. Of 
the use made by Tyndal of these opportunities we 
have evidence in his coming up to London (1522), 
in the vain hope of persuading Tonstal (known as 
a Greek scholar, an enlightened Humanist) to 
sanction his scheme of rendering the N. T. into 
English, and bringing a translation of one of the 
orations of Isocrates as a proof of his capacity for the 
work. The attempt was not successful. ‘ At the 
last I understood not only that there was no room 
in my Lord of London's palace to translate the N. 
T., but also that there was no place to do it in all 
England” (Pref. to Five Bvoks of Moses). 

It is not so easy to say how far at this time any 
knowledge of Hebrew was attainable at the English 
universities, or how far Tyndal had used any means 
of access that were open to him. It is probable 
that it may have been known, in some measure, to 
a few bolder than their fellows, at a time far earlier 
than the introduction of Greek. The large body 
of Jews settled in the cities of England must have 
possessed a knowledge, more or less extensive, of 
their Hebrew books. On their banishment, to the 
number of 16,000, by Edward [., these books fell 
into the hands of the monks, superstitiously rever- 
enced or feared by must, yet drawing some to ex- 
amination, and then to study. Grostéte, it is said, 
knew Hebrew as well as Greek. Royer Bacon 
knew enough © to pass judgment on the Vulgate as 
incorrect and misleading. ‘Then, however, came a 
period in which linguistic studies were thrown into 
the background, and Hebrew became an unknown 
speech even to the best-read scholars. The first 
signs of a revival meet us toward the close of the 
15th century. The remarkable fact that a Hebrew 
Psalter was printed at Suncino in 1477 (forty years 
before Erasmus’s Greek Testament), the Penta- 
teuch in 1482, the Prophets in 1486, the whole of 
the O. T. in 1488, that by 1496 four editions had 
been published, and by 1596 not fewer than eleven 
(Whitaker, fist. and Crit. Inquiry, p. 22) indi- 
cates a demand on the part of the Christian stu- 
dents of Europe, not less than on that of the more 
learned Jews. Here also the progreas of the Com- 
plutensian Bible would have attracted the notice 
of scholars. The cry raised by the * Trojans” of 
Oxford in 1519 (chiefly consisting of the friars, who 
from the time of Wycliffe had all but swamped the 
education of the place) against the first Greek lec- 
tures — that to study that language would make 


& The boast of Bacon, that any one using his 
method could learn Hebrew and Greek within a week, 


questionably a forgery. So Mr. Westcott regards it| bold as it is, shows that he knew something of both 


(Hest. of the English Bible, p. 82, note). A. 


(De Laude Sac. Script. c. 28). 
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men Pagans, that to study Hebrew would make 
them Jews — shows that the latter study as well as 
the former was the object of their dislike and fear @ 
(Anderson, i. 24; Hallam, Lit. of Aur. i. 403). 

Whether Tyndal had in this way gained any 
knowledge of Hebrew before he left England in 
1524 may be uncertain. The fact that in 1530-31 
he published a translation of Genesis, Deuteronomy, 
and Jonah,? may be looked on as the first-fruits of 
his labors, the work of a man who was giving this 
proof of his power to translate from the original 
(Anderson, Arnncls, i. 209-288). We may perhaps 
trace, among other motives for the many wander- 
ings of his exile, a desire to visit the cities Worms, 
Cologne, Hamburgh, Antwerp (Anderson, pp. 48- 
64), where the Jews lived in greatest numbers, and 
some of which were famous for their Hebrew learn- 
ing. Of at least a fair acquaintance with that lan- 
guage we have, a few years later, abundant evi- 
dence in the table of Hebrew words prefixed to his 
translation of the five books of Moses, and in casual 
etymolovies scattered through his other works, e. g. 
Mammon (Parable of Wicked Mammon, p. 68°), 
Cohen ( Obedience, p. 255), Abel Mizraim (p. 347), 
Pesah (p. 353). A remark (Preface to Obedience, 
p- 148) shows how well he had entered into the 
general spirit of the language. “The properties 
of the Hebrew tongue agreeth a thousand times 
more with the Englishe than with the Latine. The 
manner of speaking is in both one, so that in a 
thousand places thou needest not but to translate 
it into Englishe word for word.” When Spalatin 
describes him in 1534 it is as one well-skilled in 
seven lanvuages, and one of these is Hebrew ¢ (An- 
derson, i. 397). 

The N. T. was, however, the great object of his 
care. First the Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Mark were published tentatively, then in 1525 the 
whole of the N. T. was printed in 4to at Cologne 
and in small 8vo at Worms.¢ ‘The work was the 
fruit of a self-sacrificing zeal, and the zeal was its 
own reward. In England it was received with 
denunciations. Tonstal, Bishop of London, preach- 
ing at Paul's Cross, asserted that there were at 
least 2,000 errors in it, and ordered all copies of it 
to be bought up and burnt. An Act of Parlia- 
ment (35 Hen. VIII. cap. 1) forbade the use of all 
copies of Tyndal’s “false translation.” Sir T. 
More (Dialogues, 1. c. Supplication of Souls, Con- 


@ As indicating progress, it may be mentioned that 
the first Hebrew profeasor, Robert Wakefield, was ap- 
pointed at Oxford in 1530, and that Henry VIII.'s 
secretary, Pace, knew Greek, Hebrew, and Chaldee. 

b The existence of a translation of Jonah by Tyndal, 
previously questioned by some editors and biographers. 
has been placed beyond a doubt by the discovery of 
a copy (believed to be unique) in the possession of the 
Ven. Lord Arthur Hervey. It is described in a letter 
by him tothe Bury Post of Feb. 3, 1862, transferred 
shortly afterwards to the Athenaum. 

c The reterences to Tyndal are given to the Parker 
Society edition. 

d@ Hallam’s assertion that Tyndal’s version ‘ was 
avowedly taken from Luther's,” originated probably 
in an inaccurate reminiscence of the title-page of 
Coverdale's (Lit. of Europe, i. 626). 

e The only extant copy of the 8vo edition is in the 
Library of the Baptist College at Bristol. It was 
reproduced in 1862 in fac-simile by Mr. Francis Fry, 
Bristol, the impression being limited to 177 copies. 
Mr. Fry proves, by a careful comparison of type. size, 
water-mark, and the like, with those of other booka 
from the same press, that it was printed by Peter 
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Sutation of Tyndals Answer) entered the lists 
against it, and accused the translator of heresy, 
bad scholarship, and dishonesty, of “ corrupting 
Scripture after Luther’s counsel." The treatment 
which it received from professed friends was hardly 
less annoying. Piratical editions were printed, 
often careleasly, by trading publishers at Antwerp/ 
A scholar of his own, George Joye, undertuok (in 
1534) to improve the version by bringing it into 
closer conformity with the Vulgate, and made it 
the vehicle of peculiar opinions of his own, sub- 
stituting ‘ life after this life,’ or “ verie life,”’ for 
‘“ resurrection,” as the translation of déyderacis. 
(Comp. Tyndal's indignant protest in Pref. to edi- 
tion of 1534.) Even the most zealous reformers in 
England seemed disposed to throw his translation 
overboard, and encouraged Coverdale (infra) in 
undertaking another. In the mean time the work 
went on. Editions were printed one after another.9 
The last appeared in 1535, just before his death, 
“diligently compared with the Greek,"’ presenting 
for the first time systematic chapter-headings, and 
with some peculiarities in spelling specially intended 
for the pronunciation of the peasantry (Offer, Life, 
p. 82%). His hervic life was brought to a close in 
1536. We may cast one look on its sad end — the 
treacherous betrayal, the Judas-kiss of the false 
friend, the imprisonment at Vilvorden, the last 
prayer, as the axe was about to fall, ‘* Lord, open 
the King of England’s eyes.”’ * 

The work to which a life was thus nobly devoted 
was as nobly done. To Tyndal belongs the honor 
of having given the first example of a translation 
based on true principles, and the excellence of later 
versions has been almost in exact proportion as they 
followed his. Believing that every part of Scrip- 
ture had one sense and one only, the sense in the 
mind of the writer ( Obedience, p. 304), he made it 
his work, using all philological helps that were 
accessible, to attain that sense. Believing that the 
duty of a translator was to place his readers as 
nearly as possible on a level with those for whom 
the books were originally written, he looked on all 
the later theological associations that had gathered 
round the words of the N. T. as hindrances rather 
than helps, and sought, as far as possible, to get 
rid of them. Not “grace,’’ but “ favor,’ even in 
John i. 17 (in edition of 1525); not “ charits,” 
but “love; ’’ not “confessing,”” but * acknowl 


Schoeffer of Worms. By a like process Mr. Anderson 
(4. 68) fixes Cologne as the place, and Peter Quentel as 
the printer of the 4to. 

J In two of these (1584 and 1535) the words, * This 
cup is the New Testament in my blood,” in 1 Cor. = 
were omitted (Anderson, i. 415). 

9 The localities of the editions are not without 
interest. Hamburgh. Cologne, Worms, in 1525; 
Autwerp in 1526-1628; Marlborow (-— Marburg) in 
1629; Strasburg (Joye's edit.) in 1581; Bergen-op- 
Zoom jin 1633 (Joye’s); John ec. vi. at Nuremberg 
in 1633; Antwerp in 1584 (Cotton, Printed Ed:tioas, 
pp. 4-6). 

* & This conjecture of Mr. Offor is not borne out 
by an examination of the book itself. See Westcott's 
Hist. of the English Bible, p. 64 f. A. 

‘ Two names connect themselves sadly with this 
version. A copy of the edition of 1694 was presented 
specially to Anne Boleyn, and is now extant in the 
British Museum. Several passages, such as might be 
marked for devotions! use, are underscored in red ink. 
Another reforming Lady, Joan Bocher, was known to 
have been active in circulating Tyndal's N. T. (Neal, 
1. 48; Strype, Ales. {. c. 26). 
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edging; '’ not “penance,” but “ repentance; "’ 
not “ priests,” but “ seniors'’ or ‘elders; "’ not 
‘+ salvation,” but “ health;”’ not “church,” but 
“ congregation,’ are instances of the changes 
which were then looked on ag startling and heret- 
ical innovations (Sir T. More, i.c.). Some of them 
we are now familiar with. In others the later ver- 
sions bear traces of a reaction in favor of the older 
phraseology. In this, as in other things, Tyndal 
was in advance, not only of his own age, but of the 
age that followed him. To him, however, it is 
owing that the versions of the English Church 
have throughout been popular, and not scholastic. 
All the exquisite grace and simplicity which have 
endeared the A. V. to men of the most opposite 
tempers and contrasted opinions — to J. H. New- 
man (Dublin Review, June, 1853) and J. A. 
Froude — is due mainly to his clear-sighted truth- 
fulness.¢ The desire to make the Bible a people's 
book led him in one edition to something like a 
provincial, rather than a national translation,® but 
on the whole it kept him free from the besetting 
danger of the time, that of writing for scholars, not 
for the people; of a version full of “ ink-hom”"’ 
phrases, not in the spoken language of the English 
nation. And throughout there is the pervading 
stamp, so often wanting in other like works, of the 
most thorough truthfulness. No word has been 
altered to court a king’s favor, or please bishops, 
or make out a case for or against a particular 
opinion. He is working freely, not in the fetters 
of prescribed rules. With the most entire sin- 
cerity he could say, ‘I call God to record, against 
the day we shall appear before our Lord Jesus to 
give a reckoning of our doings, that I never altered 
one syllable of God’s word against my conscience, 
nor would this day, if all that is in the world, 
whether it be pleasure, honor, or riches, might be 
given me” (Anderson, i. 349). 

IV. CovERDALE. — (1.) A complete transla- 
tion of the Bible, different from Tyndal's, bearing 
the name of Miles Coverdale, printed probably at 
Zurich, appeared in 1535. The undertaking itself, 
and the choice of Coverdale as the translator, were 
probably due to Cromwell. Tyndal’s controversial 
treatises, and the polemical character of his prefaces 
and notes, had irritated the leading ecclesiastics 
and embittered the mind of the king himself against 
him. All that he had written was publicly con- 
demned. There was no hope of obtaining the 
king's sanction for anything that bore his name. 
But the idea of an English translation began to 


@ The testimony of a Roman Catholic scholar is 
worth quoting: “In point of perspicacity and noble 
simplicity, propriety of idiom and purity of style, no 
English version has as yet surpassed it (Geddes, Pro- 
spectus fora new Translation, p. 89). The writer can- 
not forbear adding Mr. Froude’s judgment in his own 
words: “ The peculiar genius, if such a word may be 
permitted, which breathes through it, the mingled 
tenderness and majesty, the Saxon simplicity, the 
preternatural grandeur, unequaled, unapproached, in 
the attempted improvements of modern scholars, — all 
are here, and bear the impress of the mind of one 
man, and that man William Tyndal”’ (Hist. of Eng. 
iii. 84). 

b ® Error; see p. 3428, note h. A. 

¢ A list of such words, 99 in oumber, was formally 
laid before Con vocation by Gardiner in 1542, with the 
proposal that they should be left untranslated, or 
Eoglished with as little change as possible (Lewis, 
Hist. ch. 2; (Eng. Hezapla, p. 105)). 

d It is uncertain where this version was printed, the 


find favor. The rupture with the see of Rome, the 
marriage with Anne Boleyn, made Henry willing 
to adopt what was urged upon him as the surest 
way of breaking forever the spell of the Pope's au- 
thority. The bishops even began to think of the 
thing as possible. It was talked of in Convocation. 
They would take it in band themselves. ‘The work 
did not, however, make much progress. The great 
preliminary question whether “ venerable” words, 
such as hostia, penance, pascha, holocaust, and the 
like, should be retained, was still unsettled (Ander- 
son, i. $14).¢ Not till ‘* the day after doomsday *’ 
(the words are Cranmer's) were the English people 
likely to get their English Bible from the bishops 
(Wid. i. 577). Cromwell, it is probable, thought 
it better to lose no further time, and to strike while 
the iron was hot. A divine whom he had patron- 
ized, though not, like Tyndal, feeling himself called 
to that special work (Pref. to Coverdule's Bible), 
was willing to undertake it. To him accordingly 
it was intrusted. There was no stigma attached 
to his name, and, though a sincere reformer, neither 
at that time nor afterwards did he occupy a sutti- 
ciently prominent position to become an object of 
special persecution. 

(2.) The work which was thus executed was 
done, as might be expected, in a very different 
fashion from Tyndal’s. Of the two men, one had 
made this the great object of his life, the other, in 
his own language, ‘sought it not, neither desired 
it,” but accepted it as a task assigned him. One 
prepared himself for the work by long years of labor 
in Greek and Hebrew. The other is content to 
make a translation at second hand “out of the 
Douche (Luther's German Version) and the Lat- 
ine.”’€ The one aims at a rendering which shall 
be the truest and most exact possible. The other 
loses himself in weak commonplace as to the ad- 
vantage of using many English words for one and 
the same word in the original, and in practice 
oscillates between “ penance’’ and “ repentance,’’ 
‘‘love'’ and “charity,” “ priests’? and “ elders,” 
as though one set of words were as true and ade- 
quate as the other (Preface, p. 19). In spite of 
these weaknesses, however, there is much to like in 
the spirit and temper of Coverdale. He is a sec- 
ond-rate man, laboring as such contentedly, not 
ambitious to appear other than he is. He thinks 
it a great gain that there should be a diversity of 
translations. He acknowledges, though he dare 
not name it, the excellence of T'yndal’s version,s 
and regrets the misfortune which left it incomplete. 
title-page being silent on that point. Zurich, Cologne, 
and Frankfort have ail been conjectured. Coverdale 
is known to have been abroad, and may have come in 
contact with Luther. 

e There seems something like an advertising tact in 
this title-page. A scholar would have felt that there 
was no value in any translation but one from the 
original. But the “ Douche” would serve to attract 
the Reforming party, who held Luther’s name in 
honor; while the * Latiue ’’ would at least conciliate 
the conservative feeling of Gardiner and his associates. 
Whitaker, however, maintains that Coverdale knew 
more Hebrew than he choee, at this time, to acknowl- 
edge, and refers to his translation of one difficult 
passage (‘' Ye take youre pleasure under the okes and 
under all grene trees, the children beyinge slaine in 
the valleys,” Is. lvii. 6) as proving an independent 
judgment against the authority of Luther and the 
Vulgate (Hist. and Crit. Enquiry, p. 62). 

JS “If thou (the reader) be fervent in prayer, God 
shall not only send thee it (the Bible] in a better 
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He states frankly that he had done his work with 
the assistance of that and of five others.2 If the 
language of his dedication to the king. whom he 
compares to Moses, David, and Josiah, seems to be 
somewhat fulsome in its flattery, it is, at least, 
hardly more offensive than that of the dedication 
of the A. V., and there was more to palliate 
ito 

(3.) An inspection of Coverdale’s version serves 
to show the influence of the authorities he fol- 
lowed. The proper names of the O. T. appear for 
the most part in their Latin form, Elias, Eliseus, 
Ochozias; sometimes, as in Esay and Jeremy, in 
that which was familiar in spoken English. Some 
points of correspondence with Luther's version are 
not without interest. Thus ‘*Cush,’’ which in 
Wycliffe. Tyndal, and the A. V. is uniformly ren- 
dered ‘ Ethiopia,"’ is in Coverdale * Morians’ land”' 
(Ps. Ixviii. 31; Acts viii. 27, &c.), after the “ Moh- 
renlande” of Luther, and appears in this form 
accordingly in the P. B. [Prayer Book] version of 
the Psalms. The proper name Rabshakeh passes, 
as in Luther, into the “ chief butler’ (2 K. xviii. 
17; Is. xxxvi. 11). In making the sons of David 
‘¢ priests '’ (2 Sam. viii. 18), he followed both his 
authorities. "Ewfoxowo: are ‘“ bishops’ in Acts 
xx. 28 (‘‘ overseers’? in A. V.). ‘* Shiloh,” in the 
prophecy of Gen. xlix. 10, becomes “ the worthy,"’ 
after Luther’s ‘der Held.” “They houghed 
oxen’? takes the place of ‘they digged down a 
wall,”’ in Gen. xlix. 6. The singular word “ Lamia” 
is taken from the Vulg., as the English rendering 
of Ztim (* wild beasts,’ A. V.) in Is. xxxiv. 14. 
The * tabernacle of witness,"’ where the A. V. has 
‘‘ congregation,” shows the same influence. In 
spite of T'yndal, the Vulg. « plena gratia,” in Luke 
i. 28, leads to “full of grace; '’ while we have, 
on the other hand, “ congregation "? throughout the 
N. T. for dexdnola, and ‘love "’ instead of * char- 
ity” in 1 Cor. xiii. It was the result of the same 
indecision that his language as to the Apocrypha 
lacks the sharpness of that of the more zealous 
reformers. ‘+ Baruch ’’ is placed with the canon- 
ical books, after ‘ Lamentations.’”? Of the rest 
he says that they are “placed apart,’’ as ‘not 
held by ecclesiastical doctors in the same repute ”’ 
as the other Scriptures, but this is only because 
there are ‘dark sayings’’ which seem to differ 
from the “open Scripture." He has no wish 
that they should be “despised or little set by.” 
‘‘ Patience and study would show that the two 
were agreed.”’ 

(4.) What has been stated practically disposes of 
the claim which has sometimes been made for this 
version of Coverdale’s, as though it had been made 
from the original text (Anderson, i. 564; Whita- 
ker, Hist. and Crit. Enquiry, p. 58). It is not 
improbable, however, that as time went on he added 


[version] by the ministration of those that began it 
before, but shall also move the hearta of those that 
before meddled not withal.” 

a The five were probably —(1) the Vulgate, (2) 
Luther's, (8) the German Swiss version of Zurich, (4) 
the Latin of Pagninus, (5) Tyndal’s, Others, how- 
ever, have conjectured a German translation of the 
Vulgate earlier than Luther's, and a Dutch version 
from Luther (Whitaker, Hust. and Crit. Enquiry, 
p. 49). 

b He leaves it to the king, e. g., “to correct his 
translation, to amend it, to improve (= condemn] it, 
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to his knowledge. The letter addressed by him to 
Cromwell (Hemains, p. 492, Parker Soc.) obviously 
asserts, somewhat ostentatiously, an acquaintance 
“not only with the standing text of the Hebrew, 
with the interpretation of the Chaldee and the 
Greek,’’ but also with “the diversity of reading of 
all texts.’ He, at any rate, continued his work as 
a painstaking editor. Fresh editions of his Bible 
were published, keeping their ground in spite of 
rivals, in 1537, 1539, 1550, 1553. He was called 
in at a still later period to assist in the Geneva ver- 
sion. Among smaller facts connected with this 
edition may be mentioned the appearance of He 
brew letters — of the name Jehovah — in the title 
page (FTYTT), and again in the margin of the alpha- 
betic poetry of Lamentations, though not of Ps. 
exix. The plural form “ Biblia” ia retained in the 
title-page, possibly however in its later use as a 
singular feminine [comp. BIBLE]. There are no 
notes, no chapter-headings, no divisions into verses. 
The letters A, B, C, D, in the margin, as in the 
early editions of Greek and Latin authors, are the 
only helps for finding places. Marginal references 
point to parallel passages. The O. T. especially in 
Genesis, has the attraction of wood-cuts. Each book 
has a table of contents prefixed to it.¢ 

V. MATTHEW. — (1.) In the year 1537, a large 
folio Bible appeared as edited and dedicated to the 
king, by Thomas Matthew. No one of that name 
appears at all prominently in the religious history 
of Henry VIII., and this suggests the inference that 
the name was pseudonymous, adopted to conceal the 
real translator. The tradition which connects this 
Matthew with John Rogers, the proto-martyr of 
the Marian persecution, is all but undisputed. It 
rests (1) on the language of the indictment and 
sentence which deacribe him (Foxe, Acts and Afon- 
uments, pp. 1029, 1563; Chester, Life of Rogers, 
pp- 418-423) as Joannes Rogers ‘alias Matthew, as 
if it were a matter of notoriety; (2) the testimony 
of Foxe himself, as representing, if not personal 
knowledge, the current belief of his time; (3) the 
occurrence, at the close of a short exhortation to the 
Study of Scripture in the Preface, of the initials 
J. R.;¢ (4) internal evidence. This subdivides 
itself. (a.) Rogers, who had graduated at Pem- 
broke Coll. Cambridge in 1525, and had sufficient 
fame to be invited to the new Cardinal's College at 
Oxford, accepted the office of chaplain to the mer- 
chant adventurers of Antwerp, and there became 
acquainted with Tyndal, two years before the latter's 
death. Matthew's Bible, as might be expected, if 
this hypothesis were true, reproduces Tyndal's 
work, in the N. T. entirely, in the O. T. as far as 
2 Chr., the rest being taken with occasional modifi- 
cations from Coverdale. (6.) The language of the 
dedication is that of one who has mixed much, as 


yea, and clean to reject it, if your godly wisdom shall 
think necessary.” 

c Ginsburg (App. to Coheleth) has shown that, 
with regard to one book at least of the O. T., Cover 
dale followed the German-Swiss version printed ai 
Zurich in 1581, with an almost servile obsequiour- 
ness. 

d A careful reprint, though not a fac-simile, of Cov- 
erdale’s version has been published by Bagster (1538) 

e These ornamental initials are curiously selected. 
H. R. for the king’s name, W. T. (at the end of the 0. 
T.) for William Tyndal, R. G. for Richard Grafton the 


printer. 
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Rogers mixed, with foreign reformers. This hope 
have the godlie even in strange countries, in your 
grace’s godliness."’ 

(2.) ‘The printing of the book was begun appar- 
ently abroad, and was carried on as far as the end 
of Isaiah. At that point a new pagination begins, 
and the names of the London printers, Grafton and 
Whitechurch, appear. The history of the book was 
probably something like this: Coverdale’s transla- 
tion had not given satisfaction — least of all were 
the more zealous and scholar-like reformers con- 
tented with it. As the only complete English 
Bible, it was, however, as yet, in possession of the 
field. Tyndal and Rogers, therefore, in the year 
preceding the imprisonment of the former, deter- 
mined on another, to include O. T., N. T., and 
s\pocrypha, but based throughout on the original. 
Left to himself, Rogers carried on the work, proba- 
bly at the expense of the same Antwerp merchant 
who had assisted Tyndal (Poyntz), and thus got as 
far as Isaiah. The enterprising London printers, 
Grafton and Whitechurch, then came in (Chester, 
Life of Rogers, p. 29). It would be a good spec- 
ulation to enter the market with this, and so drive 
out Coverdale's, in which they had no interest. 
They accordingly embarked a considerable capital, 
£5(4), and then came a stroke of policy which may 
be described as a miracle of audacity. Royers's 
name, known as the friend of Tyndal, is suppressed, 
and the simulacrum of Thomas Matthew disarms 
suspicion. The book is sent by Grafton to Cran- 
mer. He reads, approves, rejoices. He would 
rather have the news of its being licensed than a 
thousand pounds (Chester, pp. 425-427). Appli- 
cation is then made both by Grafton and Cranmer 
to Cromwell. The king's license is granted, but 
the publisher wants more. Nothing less than a 
monopoly for five years will give him a fair margin 
of profit. Without this, he is sure to be undersold 
by piratical, inaccurate editions, badly printed, on 
inferior paper. Failing this, he trusts that the 
king will order one copy to be bought by every in- 
cumbent, and six by every abbey. If this was too 
auch, the king might, at least, impose that obliga- 
tion on all the popishly-inclined clergy. That will 
bring in something, besides the good it may possi- 
bly do them (Chester, p. 430). The application 
waa, to some extent, successful. A copy was or- 
dered, by royal proclamation, to be set up in every 
church, the cost being divided between the clergy 
and the parishioners. This was, therefore, the 
first Authorized Version. It is scarcely conceiv- 
able, however, that Henry could have read the 
book which he thus sanctioned, or known that it 
was substantially identical with what had been 
publicly stigmatized in his Acts of Parliament (ud 
supra). What had before given most ottense had 
been the polemic character of Tyndal'’s annotations, 
and here were notes bolder and more thorough still. 
Even the significant W. T. does not appear to have 
attracted notice. 

(3.) What has been said of Tyndal’s version 
applies, of course, to this. There are, however, 
signs of a more advanced knowledge of Hebrew. 
All the technical words connected with the Psalms, 
Neginoth, Shiggaion, Sheminith, etc., are elabo- 
rately explained. Ps. ii. is printed as a dialogue. 
The names of the Hebrew letters are prefixed to the 
verses of Lamentations. Reference is made to the 
Chaldee Paraphrase (Job vi.), to Rabbi Abraham 
(Job xix.), to Kimchi (Ps. iii.). A like range of 
knowledge is shown inthe N.T. Strabo is quoted 
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to show that the Magi were not kings, Macrobius 
as testifying to Herod's ferocity (Matt. ii.), Eras 

mus’s Paraphrase on Matt. xiii., xv. The popular 
identification of Mary Magdalene with ‘the woman 
that was a sinner” is discussed, and rejected 
(Luke x.). More noticeable even than in Tyndal 
is the boldness and fullness of the exegetical notes 
scattered throughout the book. Strong and ear- 
nest in asserting what he looked on as the central 
truths of the Gospel, there was in Rogers a Luther- 
like freedom in other things which has not appeared 
again in any authorized translation or popular com- 
mentary. He guards his readers against looking 
on the narrative of Job i. as literally true. He 
recognizes a definite historical starting-point for 
Ps. xlv. (‘The sons of Korah praise Solomon for 
the beauty, eloquence, power, and nobleness, both 
of himself and of his wife'’), Ps. xxii. (“ David de- 
clareth Christ's dejection ..... and all, under fig- 

ure of himself *’), and the Song of Soman (** Sol- 
omon made this balade for himself and his wife, the 
daughter of Pharaoh, under the shadow of himself, 
figuring Christ,’’ etc.) The chief duty of the 
Sabbath is “to minister the fodder of the Word to 
simple souls,” to be * pitiful over the weariness of 
such neighbors as labored sore all the week long.” 
“When such occasions come as turn our rest to 
occupation and labor, then ought we to remember 
that the Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath’’ (Jer. xvii.). He sees in the 
Prophets of the N. T. simply “ expounders of Holy 
Scripture " (Acts xv.). To the man living in faith, 
‘« Peter’s fishing after the resurrection, and all deeds 
of matrimony are pure spiritual; ’’ to those who are 
not, “learning, doctrine, contemplation of high 
things, preaching, study of Scripture, founding of 
churches and abbeys, are works of the flesh *’ (Pref. 
to Romans).* “ Neither is outward circumcision or 
outward baptism worth a pin of themselves, save 
that they put us in remembrance to keep the cov- 
enant”' (1 Cor. vii.) ‘He that desireth honor, 
Sat ore after lucre . . . . castles, parks, lordships 

- desireth nota work, much less a good work, 

and is ‘nothing less than a bishop”? (1 Tim. iii. i 

Iz. xxiv. is said to be “ against bishops and curates 
that despise the flock of Christ.” The &yyedos 
éxxAnoias of Rev. ii. and iii. appears (as in Tyn- 
dal) as ‘the messenger of the congregation.”’ 
Strong protests against purgatory are found in 
notes to Ez. xviii. and 1 Cor. iii., and in the « Ta- 
ble of Principal Matters" it is significantly stated 
under the word Purgatory that ‘it is not in the 
Bible, but the purgation and remission of our sin 
is made us by the abundant mercy of God.” The 
preface to the Apocrypha explains the name, and 
distinctly asserts the inferiority of the books. No 
notes are added, and the translation is taken from 
Coverdale, as if it had not been worth while to give 
much labor to it. 

(4.) A few points of detail remain to be noticed. 
In the order of the books of the N. T. Rogers fol- 
lows Tyndal, agreeing with the A. V. as far as the 
Epistle to Philemon. This is followed by the Epis- 
tles of St. John, then that to the Hebrews, then 
those of St. Peter, St. James, and St. Jude. 
Wood-cuts, not very freely introduced elsewhere, 
are prefixed to every chapter in the Revelation. 
The introduction of the * Table” mentioned above 


@ The long preface to the Romans (seven folio pages) 
was substantially identical with that in Tyodal’s edi- 
tion of ldd4. 
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gives Rogers a claim to be the Patriarch of Con- | various readings of the Vulgate where it differs 


cordances, the “ father'’ of all such as write in 
dictionaries of the Bible. Reverence for the He- 
brew text is shown by his striking out the three 
verses which the Vulgate has added to Ps. xiv. In 
a later edition, published at Paris, not by Rogers 
himself, but by (irafton, under Coverdale’s superin- 
tendence, in 15:39, the obnoxious prologue and 
prefaces were suppressed, and the notes systemat- 
ically expurgated and toned down. The book was 
in advance of the age. Neither book-sellers nor 
bishops were prepared to be responsible for it. 

VI. TAVERNER (1539). —(1.) The boldness of 
the peeudo-Matthew had, as has been said, fright- 
ened the ecclesiastical world from its propriety. 
Coverdale’s version was, however, too inaccurate to 
keep its ground. It was necessary to find another 
editor, and the printers applied to Richard Taver- 
ner. Hut little is known of his life. The fact that, 
though a layinan, he had been chosen as one of the 
canons of the Cardinal's College at Oxford indicates 
a reputation for scholarship, and this is confirmed 
by the character of his translation. It professes, 
in the title-page, to be “newly recognized, with 
great diligence, after the most faithful exemplars.’’ 
‘The editor acknowledges “ the labors of others (4. ¢. 
Tyndal, Coverdale, and Matthew, though he does 
not name them) who have neither undiligently nor 
unlearnedly travelled,’’ owns that the work is not 
one which can be done “absolutely '’ (i. e. com- 
pletely) by one or two persons, but requires “a 
deeper conferring of many learned wittes together, 
and also a juster time, and longer leisure; '’ but the 
thing bad to be done; he had been asked to do it. 
He had “ used his talent '’ as he could. 

(2.) In most respects thia may be described as 
an expurgated edition of Matthew's. ‘There is a 
Table of Principal Matters, and there are notes; 
but the notes are briefer, and less polemical. The 
passages quoted above are, ¢. g. omitted wholly or 
in part. The epistles follow the same order as 
before. 

VIL. CRANMER. —(1.) In the same year as 
Taverner's, and coming from the same press, ap- 
peared an English Bible, in a more stately folio, 
printed with a more coatly type, bearing a higher 
name than any previous edition. ‘The title-page is 
an elaborate engraving, the spirit and power of 
which indicate the hand of Holbein. The king, 
seated on his throne, is giving the Verbum Dei to 
the bishops and doctors, and they distribute it to 
the people, while doctors and people are all joining 
in cries of * birat Rex.’’ It declares the book to 
be “truly translated after the verity of the Hebrew 
and Greek texts'’ by - divers excellent learned 
men, expert in the foresaid tongues.’ A preface, 
in April, 1540, with the initials T. C., implies the 
archbishop’s sanction. In a later edition (Nov. 
1540), his name appears on the title-page, and the 
names of his coadjutors are given, Cuthbert (‘Ton- 
stal) Bishop of Durham, and Nicholas (Heath) 
Bishop of Rochester; but this does not exclude the 
possibility of others having been employed for the 
first edition. 

(2.) Cranmer’s version presents, as might be 
expected, many points of interest. The prologue 
gives a more complete ideal of what a translation 
ought to be than we have as yet seen. Words not 
in the original are to be printed in a different type. 
They are added, even when ‘not wanted by the 
sense,”’ to satisfy those who have “ missed them ’’ 
in previous translations, t. ¢. they represent the 


from the Hebrew. The sign * indicates diversity 
in the Chaldee and Hebrew. It had been intended 
to give all these, but it was found that this would 
have taken too much time and space, and the ed- 
itors purposed therefore to print them in a little 
volume by themselves. The frequent hands ([g— ) 
in the margin, in like manner, show an inten- 
tion to give notes at the end; but Matthew's Bible 
had made men cautious, and, as there had not been 
time for “the King’s Council to settle them,”’ they 
were omitted, and no help given to the reader be- 
yond the marginal references. In absence of notes, 
the lay-reader is to submit himself to the “ godly- 
learned in Christ Jesus.’’ There is, as the title- 
page might lead us to expect, a greater display of 
Hebrew than in any previous version. The books 
of the Pentateuch have their Hebrew names given, 
Bereschith (Genesis), Velle Schemoth (Exodus), 
and soon. 1 and 2 Chr. in like manner a 
as Libre Haiamim. In the edition of 1541, many 
proper names in the O. T. appear in the fuller He- 
brew form, e. g. Amaziahu, Jeremiahu. In spite 
of this parade of learning, however, the edition of 
1539 contains, perhaps, the most startling blunder 
that ever appeared under the sanction of an arch- 
bishop’s name. The editors adopted the preface 
which, in Matthew's Bible, had been prefixed to 
the Apocrypha. In that preface the common tra- 
ditional explanation of the name was concisely 
given. They appear, however, to have shrunk from 
offending the conservative party in the Church by 
applying to the books in question so damnatory an 
epithet as Apocrypha. They looked out for a word 
more neutral and respectful, and found one that 
appeared in some MSS. of Jerome so applied, 
though in strictness it belonged to an entirely dif- 
ferent set of books. They accordingly substituted 
that word, leaving the preface in all other respects 
as it was before, and the result is the somewhat 
ludicrous statement that the “ books were called 
Hagwgrapha,” because “ they were read in secret 
and apart '’! 

(3.) A later edition in 1541 presents a few modi- 
fications worth noticing. It appears as “au- 
thorized "’ to be “ used and frequented ”* in “ erery 
church in the kingdom.’ The introduction, with 
all its elaborate promise of a future perfection dis- 
appears, and, in its place, there is a long preface by 
Cranmer, avoiding as much as possible all references 
to other translations, taking a safe Via Media tone, 
blaming those who “refuse to read,"’ on the ane 
hand, and “inordinate reading,’ on the other. 
This neutral character, so characteristic of Cran- 
mer’s policy, was doubtless that which enabled it 
to keep its ground during the changing moods of 
Henry's later years. It was reprinted again and 
ayain, and was the Authorized Version of the 
English Church till 1568 — the interval of Mary's 
reign excepted. From it, accordingly, were taken 
most, if not all, the portions of Scripture in the 
Prayer Books of 1549 and 1552. The Psalms, as 
a whole, the quotations from Scripture in the Hom- 
ilies, the sentences in the Communion Services, 
and some phrases elsewhere, @ still preserve the re- 
membrance of it. The oscillating character of the 
book is shown in the use of “love"’ instead of 
“charity” in 1 Cor. xiii-; and“ congregatica " 
instead of “ church ” generally, after Tyndal; while 
in 1 Tim. iv. 14, we have the singular rendering, 


@ Such, ¢. g., as * worthy fruits of penance.” 
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as if to gain the favor of his opponents, * with au- 
thority of priesthood.’ The plan of indicating 
doubtful texts by a smaller type was adhered to, 
and was applied, among other passages, to Ps. xiv. 
5, 6, 7, and the more memorable text of 1 John v. 
7. The translation of 2 Tim. iii. 16, * All Scrip- 
ture given by inspiration of God, is profitable,” 
etc., anticipated a construction of that text which 
has sometimes been boasted of, and sometimes at- 
tacked, as an innovation. In this, however, Tyndal 
had led the way. 

VIIl. Gengva. —(1.) The experimental trans- 
lation of the Gospel of St. Matthew by Sir John 
Cheke into a purer English than before (Strype, 
Life of Cheke, vii. 3). had so little influence on the 
versions that followed that it hardly calls for more 
than a passing notice, as showing that acholars 
were ag yet unsatisfied. ‘The reaction under Mary 
gave a check to the whole work, aa far as England 
was concerned; but the exiles who fled to Geneva 
entered on it with more vigor than ever. Cran- 
mer's version did not come up to their ideal. Ita 
size made it too costly. There were no explana- 
tory or dogmatic notes. It followed Coverdale too 
closely; and where it deviated, did so, in some in- 
stances, in a retrograde direction. ‘The Genevan 
refugees — among them Whittingham, Goodman, 
Pullain, Sampson, and Coverdale himself — labored 
‘‘for two years or more, day and night.’’ They 
entered on their “ great and wonderful work ” with 
much “ fear and trembling.”’ Their translation of 
the N. T. was ‘diligently revised by the most 
approved Greek examples"’ (MSS. or editions?) 
(Preface). The N. T., translated by Whitting- 
ham, was printed by Conrad Badius in 1557, the 
whole Bible in 1560. 

(2.) Whatever may have been its faults, the 
Geneva Bible was unquestionably, for sixty years, 
the most popular of all versions. Largely imported 
in the early years of Elizabeth, it was printed in 
England in 1561, and a patent of monopoly given 
to James Bodleigh. This was transferred, in 1576, 
to Barker, in whose family the right of printing 
Bibles remained for upwards of a century. Not 
less than eighty editions, some of the whole Bible, 
were printed between 1558 and 1611.¢ It kept its 
ground for some time even against the A. V., and 
gave way, as it were, slowly and under protest. The 
causes of this general acceptance are not difficult 
to ascertain. The volume was, in all its editions, 
cheaper and more portable—a small quarto, in- 
stead of the large folio of Craniner's * (zreat Bible.” 
It was the first Bible which laid aside the obsoles- 
cent black letter, and appeared in Roman type. 
It was the first which, following the Hebrew ex- 
ample, recognized the division into verses, so dear 
to the preachers or hearers of sermons. It was ac- 
companied, in most of the editions after 1578, by a 
Bible Dictionary of considerable merit. ‘The notes 
were often really helpful in dealing with the difti- 
culties of Scripture, and were looked on as spiritual 
and evangelical. It was accordingly the version 


specially adopted by the great Puritan party 





@* Between 1558 and 1644, according to the Quar. 
Rev. for April, 1870, about 150 editions were pub- 
lished of the Bible or parts thereof. It has been ob- 
served that in the Souldiers Pocket Bible, published in 
1643 for the use of Cromwell’s army, nearly all the 
selections of Scripture were taken from the Geneva 
version. See the reprint by George Livermore, Cam- 
bridge, 1861, p. vi. A. 
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through the whole reign of Elizabeth, and far into 
that of James. As might be expected, it was based 
on Tyndal's version, often returning to it where 
the intermediate renderings had had the character 
of a compromise. 

(3.) Some peculiarities are worthy of special 
notice: (1.) It professes a desire to restore the 
“true writing’ of many Hebrew names, and we 
meet accordingly with forms like Izhak (Isaac), 
Jaacob, and the like. (2.) It omits the name of St. 
Paul from the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews; 
and, in a short preface, leaves the authorship an 
open question. (3.) It avows the principle of put- 
ting all words not in the original in Italics. (4.) 
It presents, in a calendar prefixed to the Bible, 
something like a declaration of war against the es- 
tablished order of the Church’s lessons, commemo- 
rating Scripture facts, and the deaths of the great 
Reforiners, but ignoring saints’ days altogether. 
(5.) It was the first English Bible which entirely 
omitted the Apocrypha. (6.) The notes were char- 
acteristically Swiss, not only in their theology, but 
in their politics. They made allegiance to kings 
dependent upon the soundness of their faith, and in 
one instance (note on 2 Chr. xv. 16) at least 
seemed, to the easily startled James I., to favor 
tyrannicide.® 

(4.) The circumstances of the early introduction 
of the Geneva version are worth mentioning, if 
only as showing in how different a spirit the great 
fathers of the English Reformation, the most con- 
servative of Anglican theologians, acted from that 
which has too often animated their successors. 
Men talk now of different translations and various 
readings as likely to undermine the faith of the 
people. When application was made to Archbishop 
Parker, in 1565, to support Bodleigh’s applicatiom 
for a license to reprint the Geneva version im. 
12mo, he wrote to Cecil in its favor. He was at 
the time looking forward to the work he afterwards 
accomplished, of ‘one other special Bible for the 
churches, to be set forth as convenient time and 
leisure should permit; ’’ but in the mean time: it 
would ‘nothing hinder, but rather do much goed, 
to have diversity of translations and readings "’ 
(Strype, Life of Parker, iii. 6).¢ In many of the 
later reprints of this edition the N. T. purports to 
be based upon Beza’s Latin version; and the notes 
are said to be taken from [Beza,] Joac. Camerarius, 
P. Loseler Villerius, and Fr. Junius. 

IX. ‘THe Bisnors’ Brave. — (1.) The facts just 
stated will account for the wish of Archbishop 
Parker, in spite of his liberal tolerance, to bring 
out another version which might establish its 
claims against that of Geneva. Great preparations 
were made. ‘The correspondence of Parker with 
his suffragans presents some points of interest, as 
showing how little agreement there was as to the 
true theory of a translation. Thus while Sandys, 
Bishop of Worcester, finds fault with the “ com- 
mon translation ’' (Geneva ?), as “ following Mun- 
ster too much,"' and so “swerving much from the 
Hebrew,” Guest, Bishop of St. David’s, who took 


b The note “ Herein he showed that he lacked zeal, 
for she ought to have died,” was probably one which 
Scotch fanatics had bandied in connection with the 
name of James's mother. 

c The Geneva version, as published by Parker, is 
that popularly known as the Breeches Bible, from its 
rendering of Gen. iii. 7. It had however been preceded 
in this by Wycliffe’s 
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the Psalms, acted on the principle of translating 
them so as to agree with the N. T. quotations, 
‘for the avoiding of offense; ’’ and Cox, Bishop of 
Ely, while laying down the sensible rule that « ink- 
horn terms were to be avoided,” also went on to 
add “that the usual terms were to be retained 80 
far forth as the Hebrew will well bear" (Strype, 
Parker, iii. 6). The principle of pious frauds, of 
distorting the truth for the sake of edification, has 
perhaps often been acted on by other translators. 
It has not often been so explicitly avowed as in 
the first of these suggestions. 

(2.) The bishops thus consulted, eight in num- 
ber, together with some deans and _ professors, 
brought out the fruit of their labors in a magnifi- 
cent folio (1568 and 1572). Everything had been 
done to make it attractive. A long erudite preface 
vindicated the right of the people to read the Scrip- 
tures, and (quoting the authority of Bishop Fisher) 
admitted the position which later divines have often 
been slow to admit that “there be yet in the 
Gospel many dark places which, without all doubt, 
to the posterity shall be made much more open.” 
Wood-engravings of a much higher character than 
those of the Geneva Bible were scattered profusely, 
especially in Genesis. Three portraits of the Queen, 
the Karl of Leicester, and Lord Burleigh, beautiful 
specimens of copperplate engraving, appeared on the 
title-pages of the several parts.¢ A map of Pales- 
tine was given, with degrees of latitude and lon- 
gitude, in the edition of 1572. A most elaborate 
series of genealogical tables, prepared by Hugh 
Broughton, the great Rabbi of the age (of whom 
more hereafter), but ostensibly by Speed the anti- 
quary (Broughton's name being in disfavor with 
the bishops), was prefixed (Strype, Parker, iv. 20; 
Lightfoot, Life of Broughton). In some points it 
followed previous translations, and was avowedly 
based on Cranmer’s. A new edition was neces- 
sary."’ ‘This had led some well-disposed men to 
recognize it again, not as condemning the former 
tranglation, which has been followed mostly of any 
other translation, excepting the original text’ 
(Pref. of 1372). Cranmer's prologue was reprinted. 
The Geneva division into verses was adopted 
throughout. 

(3.) Some peculiarities, however, appear for the 
first and last time. (1.) ‘The books of the Bible 
are classified as legal, historical, sapiential, and 
prophetic. This was easy enough for the O. T., 
but the application of the same idea to the N. T. 
produced some rather curious combinations. The 
Gospels, the Catholic Epistles, and those to Titus, 
Philemon, and the Hebrews, are grouped together 
as legal, St. Paul's other epistles as sapiential; the 
Acts appear as the one historical, the Revelation 
as the one prophetic book. (2.) It is the only 
Bible in which many passages, sometimes nearly 
a whole chapter, have been marked for the express 
purpose of being omitted when the chapters were 
read in the public service of the Church. (3.) One 
edition contained the older version of the Psalms 
from Matthew's Bible, in parallel columns with 





a The fitness of these illustrations is open to ques- 
tion. Others still more incongruous found their way 
into the text of the edition of 1572, and the feelings 
of the Puritans were shocked by seeing a wood-cut of 
Neptune in the initial letters of Jonah, Micah, and 
Nahum, while that of the Ep. to the Hebrews went so 
far as to give Leda and the Swan. There must, to 
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that now issued, a true and practical acknowledg- 
ment of the benefit of a diversity of translations. 
(4.) The initials of the translators were attached to 
the books which they had severally undertaken. 
The work was done on the plan of limited, not joint 
liability. (5.) Here as in the Geneva, there is the 
attempt to give the Hebrew proper names more ac- 
curately, as, e. g., in Heva, Isahac, Uziahu, ete. 

(4.) Of all the English versions, the Bishops’ 
Bible had probably the least success. It did not 
command the respect of scholars, and its size and 
cost were far from meeting the wants of the people. 
Its circulation appears to have been practically 
limited to the churches which were ordered to be 
supplied with it. It had however, at any rate, the 
right to boast of some good Hebrew scholars among 
the translators. One of them, Bishop Alley, bad 
written a Hebrew Grammar; and though vebe- 
mently attacked by Broughton (Townley, Literary 
Histury of the Bible, iii. 190), it was defended as 
vigorously by Fulke, and, together with the A. V. 
received from Selden the praise of being “ the best 
translation in the world" (“ Table Talk,” Works, 
iii. 2009). 

X. RHEIM8 AND Douay. — (1.) The successive 
changes in the Protestant versions of the Scriptures 
were, as might be expected, matter of triumph to 
the controversialists of the Latin Church. Some 
saw in it an argument against any translation of 
Scripture into the spoken language of the people. 
Others pointed derisively to the want of unity 
which these changes displayed. There were some, 
however, who took the line which Sir T. More aud 
Gardiner had taken under Henry VIII. They did 
not object to the principle of an English translation. 
They only charged all the versions hitherto made 
with being false, corrupt, heretical. To this there 
was the ready retort, that they had done nothing: 
that their bishops in the reign of Henry had 
promised, but had not performed. It was felt to 
be necessary that they should take some steps 
which might enable them to turn the edge of this 
reproach, and the English refugees who were settled 
at Kheims — Martin, Allen (afterwards cardinal), 
and Bristow — undertook the work. Gregory 
Martin, who had graduated at Cambridge, had 
signalized himself by an attack on the existing 
versions, and had been answered in an elaborate 
treatise by Fulke, Master of Catherine Hall, Cam- 
bridge (A Defence of the Stncere and Trve 
Translation, etc.). The charges are mostly of the 
same kind as those brought by Sir T. More against 
Tyndal. “The old time-honored words were dis- 
carded. The authority of the LXX. and Vulgate 
was set at nought when the translator's view of 
the meaning of the Hebrew and Greek ditiered 
from what he found in them.” The new mode 
translation was to avoid these faults. It was to 
command the respect at once of priests and people. 
After an incubation of some years it was published 
at Rheims in 1582. Though Martin was compe 
tent to translate from the Greek, it profeased to be 
based on “the authentic text of the Vulgate.” 


say the least, have been very slovenly editorship t 
permit this. 

b * A discovery of the manifold corruptions of Holy 
Scriptures by the Heretikes of our days, specially of the 
English sectaries."” The language of this snd other 
like books was, as might be expected, very abusire. 
The Bible, in Protestant translations, was " not (God's 
word, but the devil's.” 
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Notes were added, as strongly dogmatic as those 
of the Geneva Bible, and often keenly controversial. 
The work of translation was completed somewhat 
later by the publication of the O. T. at Douay in 
1609. The language was precisely what might 
have been expected from men who adopted Gardi- 
ner's ideal of what a translation ought to be. 
At every page we stumble on “strange ink-horn 
words,’’ which never had been English, and never 
could be, such, e. g., as ‘the Pasche and the 
Azymes’’ (Mark xvi. 1), ‘the arch-synagogue ” 
(Mark v. 35), “in prepuce "’ (Rom. iv. 9), “ obdu- 
rate with the fallacie of sin’ (Heb. iii. 13), “a 

hoste '’ (Heb. xi. 4), * this is the annuntia- 
tion ’’ (1 John v. 5), ‘pre-ordinate’’ (Acts xiii. 
48), “the jastifications of our Lord" (Luke i. 6), 
«what is to me and thee ’’ (John ii. 4), “ longa- 
nimity ’’ (Rom. ii. 4), “ purge the old leaven that 
you may be a new paste, as you are azymes”’ 
(1 Cor. iv. 7), “you are evacuated from Christ 
(Gal. v. 4), and so on.@ 

(2.) A style such as this had, as might be ex- 
pected, but few admirers. Among those few, how- 
ever, we find one great name. Bacon, who leaves 
the great work of the reign of James unnoticed, 
and quotes almost uniformly from the Vulgate, 
goes out of his way to praise the Rhemish version 
for having restored ‘charity ’’ to the place from 
which Tyndal had expelled it, in 1 Cor. xiii. (Of 
the Pacification of the Church). 

XI. AurHoRtIzeD VERsIon. — (1.) The posi- 
tion of the English Church in relation to the ver- 
sions in use at the commencement of the reign of 
James was hardly satisfactory. ‘The Bishops’ Bi- 
ble was sanctioned by authority. That of Geneva 
had the strongest bold on the affections of the 
people. Scholars, Hebrew scholars in particular, 
found grave fault with both. Hugh Broughton, 
who spoke Hebrew as if it had been his mother- 
tongue, denounced the former as being full of 
‘+ traps and pitfalls,’ ‘ overthrowing all religion,” 
and proposed a new revision to be effected by an 
English Septuagint (72), with power to consult 

eners, artists, and the like, about the words 
connected with their several callings, and bound to 
submit their work to ‘one qualified for difticul- 
ties.’’ This ultimate referee was, of course, to be 
himeelf (Strype, Wihttgif?, iv. 19, 23). Unhappily, 
neither his temper nor his manners were such as to 
win favor for this suggestion. Whitgift disliked 
him, worried him, drove him into exile. His feel- 
ing was, however, shared by others; and among 
the demands of the Puritan representatives at the 
Hampton Court Conference in 1604 (Dr. Reinolds 
being the spokesman), was one for a new, or, at 
least, a revised translation. The special objections 
which they urged were neither numerous (three 
only — Ps. cv. 28, cvi. 30, Gal. iv. 25, 

were referred to) nor important, and we must con- 


@ Even Roman Catholic divines have felt the supe- 
riority of the A. V., and Challoner, in his editions 
of the N. T. in 1748, and the Bible, 1768, often fol- 
lows it in preference to the Rheims and Douay trans- 
lations. 

b Only forty-seven names appear in the king’s list 
(Burnet, Reform. Records). Seven may have died, or 
declined to act; or it may have been intended that 
there should be a final Committee of Revision. A 
fall list is given by Fuller (Ch. Hist. x.); and is 
reproduced, with biographical particulars, by Todd 
and Anderson. 
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clude either that this part of their case had not 
been carefully got up, or that the bullying to 
which they were exposed had had the desired 
effect of throwing them into some confusion. The 
bishops treated the difficulties which they did raise 
with supercilious scorn. They were “ trivial, old, 
and often answered.’’ Bancroft raised the cry of 
alarm which a timid Conservatism has so often 
raised since. ‘ If every man’s humor were to be 
followed, there would be no end of translating "’ 
(Cardwell, Conferences, p. 188). Cranmer’s words 
seemed likely to be fulfilled again. Had it been 
left to the bishops, we inight have waited for the 
A. V. * till the day after doomsday.’” Even when 
the work was done, and the translators acknowl- 
edged that the Hampton Court Conference had 
been the starting-point of it, they could not resist 
the temptation of a fling at their opponents. The 
objections to the Bishupe' Bible had, they said, 
been nothing more than a shift to justify the 
refusal of the Puritans to subscribe to the Com- 
munion Book (Prefuce to A. V.). But the king 
disliked the politics of the Geneva Bibk. Either 
repeating what he had heard from others, or exer- 
cising his own judgment, he declared that there 
was as yet no good translation, and that that 
was the worst of all. Nothing, however, was 
settled at the Conference beyond the hope thus 
held out. 

(2.) But the king was not forgetful of what he 
thought likely to be the glory of his reign. The 
work of organizing and superintending the arrange- 
ments for a new translation was one specially con- 
genial to him, and in 1606 the task was accord- 
ingly commenced. The selection of the fifty-four 
schulars © to whom it was entrusted, seems, on the 
whole, to have been a wise and fair one. Audrews, 
Saravia, Overal, Montague, and Barlow, repre- 
sented the “higher” party in the Church; Rei- 
nolds, Chaderton, and Lively that of the Puritans.¢ 
Scholarship unconnected with party was repre- 
sented by Henry Savile and John Boys. One 
name is indeed conspicuous by its absence. The 
greatest Hebrew scholar of the age, the man 
who had, in a letter to Cecil (1595), urged this 
very plan of a joint translation, who had already 
translated several books of the O. T. (Job, Eccle- 
siastes, Daniel, Lamentations) was ignominiously 
excluded, ‘This may have heen, in part, owing to 
the dislike with which Whitgift and Bancroft had 
all along regarded him. But in part, also, it was 
owing to Broughton's own character. An unman- 
ageable temper showing itself in violent language, 
and the habit of stigmatizing those who differed 
from him, even on such questions as those con- 
nected with names and dates, as heretical and 
atheistic, must have made him thoroughly imprac- 
ticable; one of the men whose presence throws a 
committee or Conference into chaos.¢ 


‘ 

¢ This side was, however, weakened by the death 
of Reinolds and Lively during the progress of the 
work. The loss of the latter, Hebrew professor at 
Cambridge for thirty years, was every way deplora- 
ble. 

d It deserves notice that Broughton is the only 
English translator who has adopted the Eternal as 
the equivalent for Jehovah, as in the French version. 
To him also perhaps, more than to any other divine, 
we owe the true Interpretation of the Descent into 
Hell. 
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(3.) What reward other than that of their own 
consciences and the judgment of posterity were the 
men thus chosen to expect for their long and labo- 
rious task? ‘The king was not disposed to pay 
them out of hia state revenue. Gold and silver 
were not always plentiful in the household of the 
English Solomon, and from him they received 
nothing (Heywood, State of Auth. Bibl. Revision). 
There remained, however, an ingenious form of 
liberality, which had the merit of being inexpen- 
sive. A king's letter was sent to the archbishops 
and bishops, to be transmitted by them to their 
chapters, commending all the translators to their 
favorable notice. ‘They were exhorted to cuntribute 
in all 1,000 marks, and the king was to be informed 
of each man’s liberality. If any livings in their 
gift, or in the gift of private persons, became 
vacant, the king was to be informed of it, that he 
might nominate some of the translators to the 
vacant preferment. Heads of colleges, in like 
manner, were enjoined to give free board and lodg- 
ing to such divines as were summoned from the 
country té labor in the great work (Strype, Wiit- 
gift, iv.). That the king might take his place as 
the director of the whole, a copy of fifteen instruc- 
tions was sent to each translator, and apparently 
circulated treely in both Universities. 

(4.) The instructions thus given will be found 
in Fuller (i. c.), and with a more accurate text in 
Burnet (Reform. Records). It will not be neces- 
sary to give them here in full; but it will be inter- 
esting to note the bearing of each clause upon the 
work in hand, and its relation to previous versions. 
(1.) The ishops’ Bible was to be followed, and as 
little altered as the original will permit. This 
was intended probably to quiet the alarm of those 
who saw, in the proposal of a new version, a con- 
demnation of that already existing. (2.) The names 
of pruphets and others were to be retained, as 
nearly as may be as they are vulgarly used. This 
was to guard against forms like Izhak, Jeremiahu, 
ete.. which had been introduced in some yersions, 
and which some Hebrew scholars were willing to 
introduce more copiously. To it we owe probably 
the forms Jeremy, Elias, Osee, Core, in the N. 'T. 
(3.) ‘The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, as the 
word Church not to be translated Congregation. 
The rule was apparently given for the sake of this 
special application. * Charity,” in 1 Cor. xiii. was 
probably also due to it. The earlier versions, it 
will be remembered, had gone on the opposite prin- 
ciple. (4.) When any word hath divers significa- 
tions, that to be kept which hath been most com- 
monly used by the most eminent fathers, being 
agreeable to the propriety of the place and the 
analogy of faith. ‘This, like the former, tends to 
confound the functions of the preacher and the 
translator, aud substitutes ecclesiastical tradition 
for philological accuracy. (5.) The division of the 
chapters to be altered either not at all, or as little 
as possible. ere, again, convenience was more in 
view than truth and accuracy, and the result is 
that divisions are perpetuated which are manifestly 
arbitrary and misleading. (6.) No marginal notes 
to be attixed but only for the explanation of Hebrew 


@ Miles Smith, himself a translator and the writer 
of the Preface, complained of Bancroft that there was 
no contradicting him (Beard, Revised Eng. Bible). 

6 Gell’s evidence, as having been chaplain to Arch- 
bishop Abbot, carries some weight with it. His works 
are to be found in the Brit. Mus. Library, Mr. Scriy- 
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and Greek words. This was obviously directed 
against the Geneva notes, as the special objects of 
the king's aversion. Practically, however, in what- 
ever feeling it originated, we may be thankful that 
the A. V. came out as it did, without note or com- 
ment. The open Bible was placed in the hands of 
all readers. ‘The work of interpretation was left 
free. Had an opposite course been adopted, we 
might have had the tremendous evil of a whole 
body of exegesis imposed upon the Church by 
authority, reflecting the Calvinism of the Synod 
of Dort, the absolutism of James, the high-flying 
prelacy of Bancroft. (7.) Such quotations of places 
to be marginally set down as may serve for fit 
reference of one Scripture to another, The prin- 
ciple that Scripture is its own best interpreter was 
thus recognized, but practically the marginal refer- 
ences of the A. V. of 1611 were somewhat scanty, 
most of those now printed having been added in 
later editions. (8 and 9.) State plan of translation. 
Each company of translators is to take its own 
books; each persun to bring his own corrections. 
The company to discuss them, and having finished 
their work, to send it on to another company, and 
soon. (10.) Provides for differences of opinion 
between two companies by referring them to a 
general meeting. (11.) Gives power, in cases of 
difticulty, to consult any scholars. (12.) Invites 
suggestions from any quarter. (13.) Names the 
directors of the work: Andrews, Dean of West- 
minster; Barlow, Dean of Chester; and the Regius 
Professors of Hebrew and Greek at both Univer- 
sities. (14.) Names translations to be followed 
when they agree more with the original than the 
Bishops’ Bible, sc. Tyndal's, Coverdale’s, Mat- 
thew's, Whitchurch’s (Cranmer’ 8), and Genera, 
(15.) Authorizes Universities to appoint three or 
four overseers of the work. 

(5.) It is not known that any of the correspond- 
ence connected with this work, or any minute of 
the meetings for conference is still extant. Nothing 
is more striking than the silence with which the 
version that was to be the inheritance of the Eng- 
lish people for at least two centuries and a half was 
ushered into the world. Here and there we cet 
glimpses of scholars coming from their country 
livings to their old college haunts to work diligently 
at the task assigned them (Peck, Desiderata Cun- 
osa, ii. 87). Wesee the meetings of translators, 
one man reading the chapter which he has been at 
work on, while the others listen, with the original, 
or Latin, or German, or Italian, or Spanish rersions 
in their hands (Selden, Zale Talk). We may 
represent to ourselves the differences of opinion, 
settled by the casting vote of the “odd man,’ or 
by the strong overbearing temper of a man like 
Bancroft,? the minority comforting themselves with 
the thought that it was no new thing for the truth 
to be outvoted (Gell, Essay towards Amendment 
of last Eng. Transl. of Bible, p. 321).2 Dogmatic 
interests were in some cases allowed to bias the 
translation, and the Calvinism of one party, the pre- 
latic views of another, were both represented at the 
expense of accuracy (Gell, 4 c.).¢ 

(6.) For three years the work went on, the sepa- 





ener’s statement to the contrary being apparently ap 
oversight (Supplement to A. V. of N. T. p. 101). 

¢ The following passages are those commonly re- 
ferred to in support of this charge: (1.) The rendering 
‘such as should be saved,” in Acts if.47. (2) The 
insertion of the words “any man” in Hebd x. 3 
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rate companies comparing notes as directed. When 
the work drew towards its completion it was neces- 
sary to place it under the care of a select few. 
Two from each of the three groups were accordingly 
selected, and the six met in London, to superintend 
the publication. Now, for the first time, we find 
any more definite remuneration than the shadowy 
promise held out in the king’s letter, of a share in 
the 1,000 marks which Deans and Chapters would 
not contribute. The matter had now reached its 
business stage, and the Company of Stationers 
thought it expedient to give the six editors thirty 
pounds each, in weekly payments, for their nine 
months’ labor. The final correction, and the task 
of writing the arguments of the several books, was 
given to Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, and Dr. 
Miles Smith, the latter of whom also wrote the 
Dedication and the Preface. Of these two docu- 
ments the first is unfortunately familiar enough to 
us, and is chiefly conspicuous for its servile adula- 
tion. James I. is “that sanctified person,’’ “en- 
riched with singular and extraordinary graces,” 
that had appeared ‘‘as the sun in his strength.”’ 
To him they appeal against the judgment of those 
whom they describe, in somewhat peevish accents, 
as “ Popish persons or self-conceited brethren.” 
The Preface to the Reader is more interesting, as 
throwing light upon the principles on which the 
translators acted. They “never thought that 
they should need to make a new translation, nor 
yet to make of a bad one a good one.” “ Their 
endeavor was to make a good one better, or out of 
many good ones one principal good one.’’ They 
claim credit for steering a middle course between 
the Puritans who “ left the old ecclesiastical words,” 
and the obscurity of the Papists “ retaining foreign 
words of purpose to darken the sense." ‘They vin- 
dicate the practice, in which they indulge very freely, 
of translating one word in the original by many 
English words, partly on the intelligible ground 
that it is not always possible to find one word that 
will express all the meanings of the Greek or He- 
brew, partly on the somewhat childish plea that it 
would be unfair to choose some words for the high 
honor of being the channels of God's truth, and to 
pass over others as unworthy. 

(7.) The version thus published did not all at 
once supersede those already in possession. The 
fact that five editions were published in three years, 
shows that there was a good demand. But the 
Bishops’ Bible probably remained in many churches 
(Andrews takes his texts from it in preaching be- 
fore the king as late as 1621), and the popularity 
of the Geneva Version is shown by not less than 
thirteen reprints, in whole or in part, between 1611 
and 1617. It is not easy to ascertain the impres- 
sion which the A. V. made at the time of its ap- 
pearance. Probably, as in most like cases, it was 


(the just shall live by faith, but If any man draw 
back,” etc.) to avoid an inference unfavorable to the 
doctrine of Final Perseverance. (3.) The use of " bish- 
opric,”’ in Acts |. 20, of * oversight,” in 1 Pet. v. 2, of 
© bishop,” in 1 Tim. iii. 1, &c., and ‘ overseers,” in 
Acts xx. 28, in order to avoid the identification of 
bishops and elders. (4) The chapter-heading of Ps. 
exlix. in 1611 (since altered), ’ The Prophet exhorteth 
to praise God for that power which he hath given the 
Church to bind the consciences of men.”” Blunt (Du- 
thes of a Parish Priest, Lect. Il.) appears in this ques- 
tion on the side of the prosecution ; Trench (On the A. 
V. of the N. T.c¢. x.) on that of the defense. The charge 
of an undue bias against Rome in 1 Cor. xi 27, Gal. 
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far leas for good or evil than friends or foes expected. 
The Puritans, and the religious portion of the mid- 
dle classes generally, missed the notes of the Ge- 
neva book (Fuller, Ch. Hist. x. 50,51). The Ro- 
manists spoke as usual, of the unsettling effect of 
these freyuent changes, and of the marginal read- 
ings as leaving men in doubt what was the truth of 
Scripture ® One frantic cry was beard from Hugh 
Broughton the rejected (Works, p. 661), who 
‘would rather be torn in pieces by wild horses than 
impose such a version on the poor churches of Eng- 
land.”” Selden, a few years later, gives a calmer 
and more favorable judgment. It is ‘the best of 
all translations as giving the true sense of the orig- 
inal.’ ‘This, however, is qualified by the remark 
that “no book in the world is translated as the 
Bible is, word for word, with no regard to the dif- 
ference of idioms. ‘This is well enough so long as 
scholars have to do with it, but when it comes 
among the common people, Lord! what gear do 
they make of it!’ (Tuble Tak). The feeling 
of which this waa the expression, led even in the 
midst of the agitations of the Commonwealth to 
proposals for another revision, which, after being 
brought forward in the Grand Committee of Relig- 
ion in the House of Commons in Jan. 1656, was 
referred to a sub-committee, acting under White- 
locke, with power to consult divines and report. 
Conferences were accordingly held frequently at 
Whitelocke’s house, at which we find, mingled with 
less illustrious names, those of Walton and Cud- 
worth. Nothing, however came of it (Whitelocke, 
Memorials, p. 564; Collier, Ch. Hist. ii. 9). No 
report was ever made, and with the Restoration the 
tide of conservative feeling, in this as in other things, 
checked all plans of further alteration. Many had 
ceased to care for the Bible at all. Those who did 
care were content with the Bible as it was. Only 
here and there was a voice raised, like R. Gell’s 
(ut supra), declaring that it had defects, that it 
bore in some things the stamp of the doginatism of 
a party (p. 321). 

(8.) The highest testimony of this period is that 
of Walton. From the editor of the Polyglott, the 
few words “inter omnes eminet meant a good 
deal (Pref.). With the reign of Anne the tide of 
glowing panegyric set in. It would be easy to put 
together a long catena of praises stretching from 
that time to the present. With many, of course, 
this has been only the routine repetition of a tradi- 
tional boast. “Our unrivaled Translation,” and 
‘‘our incomparable Liturgy,’’ have been, equally, 
phrases of course. But there have been witnesses 
of a far higher weight. In proportion as the Eng- 
lish of the 18th century was infected with a Latin- 
ized or Gallicized style, did those who had a purer 
taste look with reverence to the strength and purity 
of a better time as represented in the A.V. Thus 
v. 6, Heb. xiii. 4, is one on which an acquittal may be 
pronounced with little or no hesitation. 

a It inay be at least pleaded, in mitigation, that the 
flattery of the translators is outdone by that of Francis 
Bacon. 

6 Whitaker's answer, by anticipation, to the charge 
is worth quoting: No inconvenience will follow if 
interpretations or versions of Scripture, when they 
have become obsolete, or ceased to be intelligible, may 
be afterwards changed or corrected” (Dissert. on 
Script. p. 232, Parker Soc. ed.). The wiser divines of 
the English Church had not then learned to raise the 
cry of finality. 
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Addison dwells on its ennobling the coldness of 
modern languages with the glowing phrases of He- 
brew (Spectator, No. 405), and Swift confesses that 
‘the translators of the Bible were masters of an 
English style far fitter for that work than any we 
see in our present writings’ (Lelier to Lord Ozx- 
ford). Each half-century has naturally added to 
the prestige of these merits. The language of the 
A. V. has intertwined itself with the controversies, 
the devotion, the literature of the English people. 
It has gone, wherever they have gone, over the face 
of the whole earth. The most solemn and tender 
of individual memories are, for the most part, asso- 
ciated with it. Men leaving the Church of Eng- 
land for the Church of Rome turn regretfully with 
s yearning look at that noble “ well of English 
undefiled,’’ which they are about to exchange for 
the uncouth monstrosities of Kheims and Douay. 
In this case too, as in 0 many others, the position 
of the A. V. has been strengthened, less by the 
skill of its defenders than by the weakness of its 
assailants. While from time to time, scholars and 
divines (Lowth, Newcome, Waterland, ‘Trench, 
Ellicott), have admitted the necessity of a revision, 
those who have attacked the present version and 
produced new ones have been, for the most part, 
men of narrow knowledge and defective taste (Pur- 
ver, and Harwood, and Bellamy, and Conquest), 
just able to pick out a few obvious faults, and show- 
ing their competence for the task by entering on 
the work of translating or revising the whole Bible 
single-handed. One memorable exception must 
not, however, be passed over. 
Europe, iii. ch. 2, ud fin.) records a brief but em- 
phatic protest ayainst the “enthusiastic praise" 
which has been lavished on this translation. “ It 
may, in the eyes of many, be a better English, but 
it is not the English of Daniel, or Raleigh, or Ba- 
con, .... It abounds, in fact, especially in the 
O. T., with obsolete phraseology, and with single 
words long since abandoned, or reta&ed only in 
provincial use.‘’ The statement may, it is believed, 
be accepted as an encomium. If it had been the 
English of the men of letters of James's reign, 
would it have retained as it has done, for two cen- 
turies and a half, its hold on the mind, the mem- 
ory, the affections of the English people ? 

XII. ScuemEs For A Revision. — (1.) A no- 
tice of the attempts which have been made at 
various times to bring about a revision of the A. V., 
though necessarily brief and imperfect, may not be 
without its use for future laborers. The first half 
of the 18th century was not favorable for such a 
work. An almost solitary Assay for a New 
Translation by H. R. (Ross), 1702, attracted little 
or no notice (Todd, Life of Walton, i. 134). A 
Greek Test. with an English translation, singularly 
vulgar and offensive, [by W. Mace,] was published 
in 1729, of which extracts are given by Lewis (Hist. 
of Transl. ch. v.) With the slight revival of learn- 
ing among the scholars of the latter half of that 
period the subject was again mooted. Lowth in a 
Visitation Sermon (1758), and Secker in a Latin 
Speech intended for Convocation (1761), recom- 
mended it. Matt. Pilkington in his Remarks 
(1759), and Dr. Thomas Brett, in an /ssay on 
Ancient Versions of the Bible (1760), dwelt on the 
importance of consulting them with reference to 


@ Whatever be the demerits of Lowth’s Isaiah, it 
deserves something better than the sarcasm of Hurd, 
that ‘its only, uee was to show how little was to be 


Hallam (Lit. of 
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the O. T. as well as the N. T., with a view to a 
more accurate text than that of the Masoretic He- 
brew, the former insisting alao on the obsolete 
words which are scattered in the A. V. and giving 
a useful alphabetic list of them. A folio New and 
Literal Translation of the whole Bible by Anthony 
Purver, a Quaker (1764), was a more ambitious 
attempt. He dwella at some length on the « ob- 
solete, uncouth, clownish”’ expressions which dis- 
figure the A. V. He includes in his list such 
words as “joyous,” ‘solace,’ ‘*dameel,’’ “ day- 
spring,’ ‘ bereaved,’’ ‘marvels,”’ * bondmen.” 
He substitutes « He hearkened to what he said,” 
for * he hearkened to his voice;”’ “eat victuals,” 
for “eat bread” (Gen. iii. 19); “was in favor 
with,” for ‘‘found grace in the eyes of ;"’ “was 
angry,” for “his wrath was kindled.”’ In spite of 
this defective taste, however, the work has consid- 
erable merit, is based upon a careful study of the 
original, and of many of the best commentators, 
aud may be contrasted favorably with most of the 
sinyle-handed translations that have followed. It 
was, at any rate, far above the depth of degrada- 
tion and folly which was reached in Harwood's 
Literal Tranalation of the N. T. “with freedom, 
spirit, and elegance ’’ (1768). Here again, a few 
samples are enough to show the character of the 
whole. ‘The young lady is not dead '’ (Mark v. 39). 
“A gentleman of splendid family and opulent for- 
tune had two sons" (Luke xv. 11). The clergy- 
man said, You have given him the only right and 
proper answer’? (Mark xii. 32). “ We shall not 
pay the common debt of nature, but by a soft tran- 
sition,” ete. (1 Cor, xv. 51). 

(2.) Biblical revision was happily not left en- 
tirely in such hands as these. A translation by 
Worsley “according to the present idiom of the 
English tongue ’’ (1770) was, at least. less offen- 
sive. Durell (Preface to Job), Lowth (Preface to 
Isaiah), Blayney (Pref. to Jeremiah, 1784), were 
all strongly in favor of a new, or revised transla- 
tion. Durell dwells most on the arbitrary addi- 
tions and omissions in the A. V. of Job, on the 
total absence in some cases, of any intelligible 
meaning. Lowth speaks chiefly of the faulty state 
of the text of the O. T., and urges a correction of 
it, partly from various readings, partly from ancient 
versions, partly from conjecture. Each of the three 
contributed, in the best way, to the work which 
they had little expectation of seeing accomplished, 
by laboring steadily at a single book and commit- 
ting it to the judgment of the Church.2 Kenni- 
cott’s labors in collecting MS. of the O. T. issued 
in bis State of the present Hebrew Text (1753, 
1759), and excited expectations that there might 
before long be something like a basis for a new 
version in a restored original. 

A more ambitious scheme was started by the 
Roman Catholic Dr. Geddes, in his Progpectus for 
a New Translation (1786). His remarks on the 
history of English translations, his candid acknowl 
edgment of the excellences of the A. V., and espe 
cially of Tyndal's work as pervading it, his critical 
notes on the true principles of translation, on the 
A. V. as falling short of them, may still be read 
with interest. He too, like Lowth, finds fault with 
the superstitious adherence to the Masuretic text, 
with the undue deference to lexicons, and disregard 





expected from any new translation.” As the Boswell 
of Warburton, Hurd could not resist the temptation 
of attacking an old antagonist of his master's. 
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of versions shown by our translators. The pro- 
posal was well received by many Biblical scholars, 
Lowth, Kennicott, and Barrington being foremost 
among its patrons. The work was issued in parts, 
according to the terms of the prospectus, but did 
not get further than 2 Chron. in 1792, when the 
death of the translator put a stop to it. Partly 
perhaps owing to its incompleteness, but still more 
from the extreme boldness of a preface, anticipating 
the conclusions of a later criticism,? Dr. Geddes's 
translation fell rapidly into disfavor. A Sermon 
by White (famous for his Bampton Lectures) in 
1779, and two Pamphlets by J. A. Symonds, Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Cambridge, the first 
on the Gospels and the Acts, in 1789; the second 
on the Epistles, in 1794, though attacked in an 
Apology for the Liturgy and Church of Angland 
bad helped to keep the discussion from ob- 
livion. 

(3.) The revision of the A. V., like many other 
salutary reforms, was hindered by the French RKev- 
olution. In 1792, Archbishop Newcome had pub- 
lished an elaborate defense of such a scheme, citing 
a host of authorities (Doddridge, Wesley, Camp- 
bell, in addition to those already mentioned), and 
taking the same line as Lowth. Revised transla- 
tions of the N. T. were published by Wakefield in 
1795, by Newcome himself in 1796, by Scarlett in 
1798. Campbell's version of the Gospels appeared 
in 1788, that of the Epistles by Macknight in 
1795. But in 1796 the note of alarm was sounded. 
A feeble pamphlet by George Burges (Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of Ely) took the ground that “the 
present period was unfit,’ and from that time, 
Conservatism, pure and simple, was in the ascend- 
ant. To suggest that the A. V. might be inaccu- 
rate, was almost as bad as holding “ French priu- 
ciples."’ There is a long interval before the question 
again comes into anything like prominence, and 
then there is a new school of critics in the Quar- 
terly HKeciew and elsewhere, ready to do battle 
vigorously for things as they are. The opening of 
the next campaign was an article in the Clissical 
Journal (No. 36), by Dr. John Bellatny, proposing 
a new translation, followed soon afterwards by its 
publication under the patronage of the Prince Re- 
gent (1818). The work was poor and unsatisfac- 
tory evouch, and a tremendous battery was opened 
upon it in the Quarterly Review (Nos. 37 and 38), 
as afterwards (No. 46) upon an unhappy critic, Sir 
J. B. Burges, who came forward with a pamphlet 
in its defense (Reasons in Favor of a New Trans- 
latron, 1819). The rash assertion of both Bellamy 
and Burves that the A. V. had been made almost 
entirely from the LXX. and Vulgate, and a general 
deficiency in all accurate scholarship, made them 

easy victims. The personal element of this con- 
troversy may well be passed over, but three less 
ephemeral works issued from it, which any future 
laborer in the same field will find worth consulting. 
Whitaker's Historical and Critical Inquiry was 
chiefly an able exposure of the exaggerated state- 
ment just mentioned. H. J. Todd, in his }indi- 


@ ©] will not pretend to say that it (the history of 
the Pentateuch) is entirely unmixed with the leaven 
of the hervic ages. Let the father of Hebrew be tried 
by the sane rules of criticism as the father of Greek 
history.” 

6 A short epitome of this portion of Todd’s book 
has been published by the 8. P. C. K. as a tract, and 
wil] be found useful. 
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cation of the Authorized Translation (1819), en- 
tered more fully than any previous writer had done 
into the history of the A. V., and gives many facts 
as to the lives and qualifications of the translators 
not easily to be met with elsewhere.o The most 
masterly, however, of the manifestoes against all 
change, was a pamphlet (Remarks on the Critical 
Principles, etc., Oxford, 1820), published anony- 
mously, but known to have been written by Arch- 
bishop Laurence. The strength of the argument 
lies chiefly in a skillful display of all the ditticulties 
of the work, the impossibility of any satisfactory 
restoration of the Hebrew of the O. T., or any set- 
tlement of the Greek of the N. TI’, the expediency 
therefore of adhering to a Textus receptus in both. 
The argument may not be decisive, but the schol- 
arship and acuteness brought to bear on it make 
the book instructive, and any one entering on the 
work of a translator ought at least to read it, 
that he may know what difticulties he has to 
face.¢ 

(4.) A correspondence between Herbert Marsh, 
bishop of Peterborough, and the Rev. H. Walter, 
in 1828, is the next link in the chain. Marsh had 
spoken (Lectures on Biblical Criticism, p. 295) 
with some contempt of the A. V. as based on 
Tyndal's, Tyndal'’s on Luther's, and Luther’s on 
Miinster’s Lexicon, which was itself based on the 
Vulgate. ‘There was, therefore, on this view, no 
real translation from the Hebrew in any one of 
these. Substantially this was what Bellamy had 
said before, but Marsh was a man of a different 
calibre, and made out a stronger case. Walter, in 
his answer, proves what is plain enough, that Tyn- 
dal knew some Hebrew, and that Luther in some 
instances followed Rabbinical authority and not the 
Vulgate; but the evidence hardly goes to the extent 
of showing that Tyndal's version of the O. T. was 
entirely independent of Luther's, or Luther's of the 
Latin. 

(5.) The last five-and-twenty years have seen 
the question of a revision from time to time gain- 
ing tresh prominence. If men of second-rate power 
have sometimes thrown it back by meddling with 
it in wrong ways, others, able scholars and sound 
theolovians, have admitted its necessity, and helped 
it forward by their work. Dr. Conquest’s Bible, 
with « 20,000 emendations ’’ (1841), has not com- 
manded the respect of critics, and is almost self- 
condemned by the silly ostentation of its title. 
The motions which have from time to time been 
made in the House of Commons by Mr. Heywood, 
have borne little fruit bevond the display of feeble 
Liberalism and yet feebler Conservatisin by which 
such debates are, for the most part, characterized; 
nor have the discussions in Convocation, though 
opened by a scholar of high repute (Professor Sel- 
wyn), been much more productive. Dr. Beard’s 
A Revised English Bible the Want of the Church 
(1857), though tending to overstate the defects of 
the A. V., is yet valuable as containing much 
information, and representing the opinions of the 
more learned Nonconformists. Far more impor- 


e About this period also (1819) a new edition of 
Newcome’sa version was published by Belsham and 
other Unitarian ministers, and, like Bellamy’s attempt 
on the QO. T., had the effect of stiffening the resistance 
of the great body of the clergy to al! proposals fora 
revision. (The so-called Improved Version, here re- 
ferred to, was published in 1808; reprinted Boston, . 
18u9. — A.] 
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tant, every way, both as virtually an authority in 
favor of revision, and as contributing largely to it, 
are Professor Scholefield's Hints for an Improved 
Translation of the N. T. (1832). In his second 
edition, indeed, he disclaims any wish for a new 
translation, but the principle which he lays down 
clearly and truly in his preface, that if there is 
“any adventitious difficulty resulting from a de- 
fective translation, then it is at the same time an 
act of charity and of duty to clear away the diffi- 
culty as much as possible,’’ leads legitimately to at 
least a revision; and this conclusion Mr. Selwyn 
in the last edition of the Hints (1857) has delib- 
erately adopted. To Bishop Ellicott also belongs 
the credit of having spoken at once boldly and 
wisely on this matter. Putting the question 
whether it would be right to join those who oppose 
all revision, his answer is, ** God forbid... . . It 
is in vain to cheat our own souls with the thought 
that these errors (in A. V.) are either insignificant 
or imaginary. ‘There are errors, there are inaccu- 
racies, there are misconceptions, there are obscuri- 
' ties . . .. and that man who, after being in any 
degree satisfied of this, permits himself to lean to 
the counsels of a timid or popular obstructiveness, 
or who, intellectually unable to test the truth of 
these allegations, nevertheless permits himself to 
denounce or deny them, will . . . . have to sus- 
tain the tremendous charge of having dealt deceit- 
fully with the inviolable word of God” (Pref. to 
Pastoral Epistles). ‘The translations appended by 
Dr. Ellicott to bis editions of St. Paul's Epistles, 
proceed on the true principle of altering the A. V. 
‘‘only where it appears to be incorrect, inexact, 
insufficient, or obscure,’’ uniting a profound rever- 
ence for the older translators with a bold truthful- 
ness in judging of their work. The copious colla- 
tion of all the earlier English versions makes this 
part of his book especially interesting and valuable. 
Dr. Trench (On the A. V. of the N. T., 1858), 
in like -manner, states his conviction that “a re- 
vision ought to come,"’ though as yet, he thinks, 
“the Greek and the English necessary to bring it 
to a successful issue are alike wanting "’ (p. 3). 
The work itself, it need hardly be said, is the fullest 
contradiction possible of this somewhat despondent 
statement, and supplies a good store of materials 
for use when the revision actually comes. The 
Revision of the A. V. by’ Five Clergymen (Dr. 
Barrow, Dr. Moberly, Dean Alford, Mr. Humphry, 
and Dr. Ellicott), representa the same school of 
conservative progress, has the merit of adhering to 
the clear, pure English of the A. V., and does not 
deserve the censure which Dr. Beard passes on it 
as “ promising little and performing less." As yet, 
this series includes only the Gospel of St. John, and 
the Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians.¢ The 
publications of the American Bible Union are signs 
that there also the same want ‘has been felt. ‘The 
translations given respectively by Alford, Stanley, 
Jowett, and Conybeare and Howson, in their 
respective Commentaries, are in like manner, at 
once admissions of the necessity of the work, and 
contributions towards it. Mr. Sharpe (1840) and 
Mr. Highton (1862) have ventured on the wider 


a ® The Epistles to the Galatians, Ephesians, Phil- 
ippians and Colossians have since xppeared. A. 

b Mr. Malan’s careful translation of the chief Orien- 
tal and other versions of the Gospel according to St 
- John, and Mr. Scrivener’s notes on St. Matthew, 

deserve to be mentioned as valuable contributions 
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work of translations of the entire N. T. Mr. 
Cookesley has published the Gospel of St. Matthew 
as Part I. of a like undertaking. It might almost 
seem as if at last there was something like a 
consensus of scholars and divines on this question. 
That assumption would, however, be too hasty. 
Partly the wis tnertia, which in a large body like 
the clergy of the English Church, is always great, 
partly the fear of ulterior consequences, partly also 
the indifference of the majority of the laity, would 
probably, at the present moment give at least a 
numerical majority to the opponents of s revision. 
Writers on this side are naturally less numerous, 
but the feeling of Conservatism, pure and simple, 
has found utterance in four men representing dif- 
ferent sections, and of different calibre, — Mr. 
Scrivener (Supp. to A. Eng. V. of N. T.), Dr. 
M’Caul (Reasons for holding fast the Authorized 
English Version), Mr. S. C. Malan (A Vindication, 
etc.), and Dr. Cumming (Rerision and Transls- 
tion).d 

XIII. Present STATE OF THE QUESTION. — 
(1.) To take an accurate estimate of the extent to 
which the A. V. requires revision would call for 
nothing less than an examination of each single 
book, and would therefore involve an amount of 
detail incompatible with our present limits. To 
give a few instances only, would practically fix 
attention on a part only of the evidence, and 90 
would lead to a false rather than a true estimate. 
No attempt, therefore, will be made to bring 
together individual passages as needing correction. 
A few remarks on the chief questions which must 
necessarily come before those who undertake a 
revision will not, perbaps, be out of place. Exam- 
ples, classified under corresponding heads, will be 
found in the book by Dr. Trench already men- 
tioned, and, scattered in the form of annotations, 
in that of Professor Scholefield. 

(2.) The translation of the N. T. is from a text 
confessedly imperfect. What editions were used is 
a matter of conjecture: most probably, one of those 
published with a Latin version by Beza between 
1565 and 1598, and agreeing substantially with 
the fextus receptus of 1633. It is clear, on prin- 
ciple, that no revision ought to ignore the results 
of the textual criticism of the last hundred years. 
To shrink from noticing any variation, to go on 
printing as the inspired Word that which there is 
& preponderant reason for believing to be an inter- 
polation or a mistake, is neither honest nor rever- 
ential. To do so for the sake of greater edification 
is simply to offer to God the unclean sacrifice of a 
lie. The authority of the A. V. is at any rate in 
favor of the practice of not suppressing facts. 
Matt. i. 11, xxvi. 26; Luke xvii. 36; Jobn ix. 6; 
Acts xiii. 18; Eph. vi. 9; Heb. if. 4; James ii. 18; 
1 John ii. 23; 1 Pet. ii. 21; 2 Pet. ii. 11, 18; 
2 John 8, different readings are given im the mar 
gin, or, as in 1 John ii. 23, indicated by a different 
type. In earlier versions, as has been mentioned, 
1 John y. 7 was printed in smaller letters. The 
degree to which this should be done will, of course, 
require discernment. An apparatus like that in 
Tischendorf or Alford would obviously be out of 





towards the work which they deprecate. A high 
American suthority, Mr. George P. Marsh, may also 
be referred to as throwing the weight of his judgment 
into the scale against any revision at the preset 
moment (Lectures on the English Langwage, Lect. 
xxviii. ). 
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place. Probably the useful Greek Testament ed- 
ited by Mr. Scrivener might serve as an example of 
a middle course. 

(3.) Still less had been done at the commence- 
ment of the 17th century for the text of the O. T. 
The Jewish teachers, from whom l’rotestant divines 
derived their knowledge, had given currency to the 
belief that in the Masoretic text were contained the 
ipsissima verba of Revelation, free from all risks of 
errur. from all casualties of transcription. 
ventional phrases, “the authentic Hebrew,” * the 
Hebrew verity,” were the expression of this undis- 
cerning reverence.? They refused to apply the same 
rules of judgment here which they applied to the 
text of the N. T. ‘They assumed that the Maso- 
retes were infullible, and were reluctant to acknowl- 
edge that there had been any variations since. 
Even Walton did not escape being attacked as un- 
sound by the great Puritan divine, Dr. John Owen, 
for having called attention to the fact of discrepan- 
cies (Proleg. cap. vi.). ‘The materials for a revised 
text are, of course, scantier than with the N. T.; 
but the labors of Kennicott, De Kosai, J. H. Mi- 
chaelis, and Davidson have not been fruitless, and 
here, as there, the older versions must be admitted 
as at least evidence of variations which once existed, 
but which were suppressed by the rigorous uni- 
formity of the later Rabbis. Conjectural emenda- 
tions, such as Newcome, Lowth, and Ewald have 
so freely sugested, ought to be ventured on in 
such places only as are quite unintelligible without 
them. 

(4.) All scholars worthy of the name are now 
agreed that as little change as possible should be 
made in the language of the A. V. Happily there 
is little risk of an emasculated elegance such as 
might have infected a new version in the last cen- 

The very fact of the admiration felt for the 
A. V., and the general revival of a taste for the 
literature of the Elizabethan period, are safeguards 
against any like tampering now. Some words, 
however, absolutely need change, as being alto- 
gether obsolete; others, more numerous, have been 
slowly passing into a different, often into a lower 
or a narruwer meaning, and are therefore no longer 
what they once were, adequate renderings of the 
original. 

(5.) The self-imposed law of fairness which led 
the A. V. translators to admit as many Enylish 
words as possible to the honor of representing one 
in the Hebrew or Greek text has, as might be ex- 
pected, marred the perfection of their work. Some- 
times the effect is simply the loss of the solemn 
emphasis of the repetition of the same word. 
Sometimes it is more serious, and affects the mean- 
ing. While it would be simple pedantry to lay 
down unconditionally that but one and the same 
word should be used throughout for one in the 
original, there can be no doubt that such a limita- 
tion is the true principle to start with, and that 


instances to the contrary should be dealt with as | 


@ The Judaizing epirit on thia matter culminated 
in the Formula Helvetics Consensus, which pronounces 
the existing O. T. text to be “tum quoad consonas, 
tum quoad vocalia, sive puncta ipsa, alve punctorum 
eee tum quoad res, tum quoad verba, 6eo- 
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exceptional necessities. Side by side with this 
fault, there is another just the opposite of it. One 
English word appears for several Greek or Hebrew 
words, and thus shades of meaning, often of impor- 
tance to the right understanding of a passage, are 
lost sight of. ‘Taken together, the two forms of 
error, which meet us in well-nigh every chapter, 
make the use of an English Concordance absolutely 
wisleading.> 

(6.) Grammatical inaccuracy must be noted as a 
defect pervading, more or less, the whole extent of 
the present version of the N. T. Instances will be 
found in abundance in Trench and Schivlefield 
(passim), and in any of the better Commentaries. 
The true force of tenses, cases, prepositions, arti- 
cles, is continually lost, sometimes at the cost of 
the finer shades which give vividness and emphasis, 
but sometimes also entailing more serions errors. 
{u justice to the translators of the N. T., it must 
be said that, situated as they were, such errors 
were almost inevitable. They learned Greek 
through the medium of Latin. Lexicons¢ and 
grammars were alike in the universal language of 
scholars; and that language was poorer and less 
inflected than the Greek, and failed utterly to rep- 
resent, e. g. the force of its article, or the difference 
of its aorist and perfect tenses. Such books of this 
nature as were used by the translators were necessa- 
rily based upon a far scantier induction, and were 
therefore more meagre and inaccurate than those 
which have been the fruits of the labors of later 
scholars. Recent scholarship may in many things 
fall short of that of an earlier time, but the in- 
troduction of Greek lexicons and grammars in 
English has been beyond all doubt a change for the 
better 

(7.) The field of the O. T. has been far less ade- 
quately worked than that of the N. T., and Hebrew 
scholarship has made far less progress than Greek 
Relatively, indeed, there seems good ground for be- 
lieving that Hebrew was more studied in the early 
part of the 17th century than it is now. It was 
newer and more popular. The reverence which 
men felt for the perfection of the “ Hebrew verity” 
mnade them willing to labor to learn a language 
which they looked upon as half-divine. But here 
also there was the same source of error. ‘The early 
Hebrew lexicons represented partly, it is true, a 
Jewish tradition; but partly also were based upon 
the Vulgate (Bishop Marsh, Lectures, ii. App. 61) 
The forms of cognate Shemitic languages had not 
been applied as a means for ascertaining the pre- 
cise value of Hebrew words. The grammars, also 
in Latin, were defective. Little as llebrew pro- 
fessors have, for the most nart. done in the way 
of exegesis, any good commentary on the QO. T. 
will show that here also there are errors as seri- 
ous as in the N. T. In one memorable case, the 
inattention, real or apparent, of the translators to 
the force of the Aiphil form of the verb (Lev. 
iv. 12) has led to a serious attack on the truth- 


ec Conatantine’s and Scapula’s were the two princi- 
pally used. During the half century that preceded 
the A. V. the study of Greek had made great progress, 
was taught at all the great schools in 1586, and made 
part of the system of new ones then founded. Now- 
ell, Dean of St. Paul's, published a Greek version of 


6 The " Englishman's Hebrew Concordance and the the Catechism. The Grammar chietiy in use was 


Englishman's Greek Concordance, published by Wal- 
ton and Maberly, deserve mention as usetul helps for 
the student of the A. V. in overcoming this difficulty. 


probably Colet’s (?). 
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fulness of the whole narrative of the Pentateuch 
(Colenso, Pentateuch Critically Examined, Part I. 
ch. vii.). 

(8.) The division into chapters and verses is a 
matter that ought not to be passed over in any 
future revision. The former, it must be remem- 
bered, does not go further back than the 13th cen- 
tury. The latter, though answering, as far as the 
O. T. is concerned, to a long-standing Jewish ar- 
rangeinent, depends, in the N. T., upon the work 
of Robert Stephens. [Brsue.] Neither in the 
O. T. nor in the N. T. did the verse-division ap- 
pear in any earlier English edition than that of 
Geneva. ‘The inconveniences of changing both are 
probably too great to be risked. The habit of re- 
ferring to chapter and verse is too deeply rooted to 
be got rid of. Yet the division, as it is, is not sel- 
dom artiticial, and sometimes is absolutely mislead- 
ing. No one would think of printing any other 
book, in prose or poetry, in short clauses like the 
verses of our Bibles, and the tendency of such a di- 
vision is to give a broken and discontinuous knowl- 
edge, to make men good textuaries but bad divines. 
An arrangement like that of the Paragraph Bibles 
of our own time, with the verse and chapter divis- 
ions relegated to the margin, ought to form part 
of any authoritative revision.4 

(9.) Uther points of detail remain to be noticed 
briefly: (i.) ‘The chapter headings of the A. V. often 
go beyond theic proper province. If it is intended 
to give an authoritative commentary to the lay 
reader, let it be done thoroughly. But if that 
attempt is abandoned, as it was deliberately in 
1611, then for the chapter-headings to enter, as 
they do, upon the work of interpretation, giving, 
as in Canticles, Psalms, and Prophets, passim, 
mystical meanings, is simply an inconsistency. 
What should be a mere table of contents becomes 
a gloss upon the text. (ii.) The use of Italics in 
printing the A. V. is at least open to some risks. 
At firat they seem an honest confession on the part 
of the trauslators of what is or is not in the origi- 
nal. On the other haud, they tempt to a loose 
translation. Few writers would think it necessary 
to use them in translating other books. If the 
words do not do more than represent the sense of 
the original, then there is no reason for treating 
them as if they were added at the discretion of the 
translators. If they go beyond that, they are of 
the nature of 4 gloss, altering the force of the orig- 
inal, and have no riyht to be there at all, while the 
fact that they appear as additions frees the trana- 
lator from the sense of responsibility. (iii.) Good 
as the principle of marginal references is, the mar- 
gins of the A. V., as now printed, are somewhat 
inconveniently crowded, and the references, being 
often merely verbal, tend to defeat their own pur- 


@ As examples of what may be said on both aides 
on this point, the reader may be referred to an article 
on Paragraph Bibles in No. 208 of the Edinburgh Re- 
rei (subsequently reprinted by the Rev. W. Harness, 
1855) and the pamphlet by Dr. M'Caul (Reasons for 
holding fast) already mentioned. Reeves's Biblea and 
Testaments (1802) and Boothroyd's translation (1824) 
should be mentioned as having set the example fol- 
lowed by the Religious Tract Society in their Para- 
graph Buble, 

6 In all theae polnts there has been, to a much 
larger extent than is commonly known, a work of un- 
authorized revision. Neither Italics, por references, 
nor readings, nor chxpter-headings, nor, it may be 
added, punctuation, are the same now as they were io 
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pos¢, and to make the reader weary of referring. 
They need, accordingly, a careful sifting; and 
though it would not be desirable to go back to 
the scanty number of the original edition of 1611, 
something intermediate between that and the pres- 
ent over-abundance would be an improvement. iv.) 
Marvinal readings, on the other hand, indicating 
variations in the text, or differences in the judg- 
ment of translators, might be profitably increased 
in number. The results of the labors of scholars 
would thus be placed within the reach of all intelli- 
gent readers, and so many difficulties and stum- 
bling-blocks might be removed. 

(10) What has been said will serve to show at 
once to what extent s new revision is required, and 
what are the chief dittculties to be encountered. 
And the work, it is believed, onght not to be de 
layed much longer. Names will occur to every one 
of men competent to undertake the work as far as 
the N. T. is concerned; and if such alterations 
only were to be introduced as commanded the as- 
sent of at least two thirds of a chosen body of 
twenty or thirty scholars, while a place in the mar- 
gin was given to such renderings only as were 
adopted by at least one third, there would be, it is 
believed, at once a great change for the better, and 
without any shock to the feelings or even the prej- 
udices of the great mass of readers. Men fit to 
undertake the work of revising the translation of 
the O. T. are confessedly fewer, and, for the mast 
part, occupied in other things. The knowledge 
and the power, however, are there, though in less 
measure, and even though the will be for the time 
absent, a summons to enter on the task from those 
whose authority they are bound to respect, would, 
we cannot doubt, be listened to. It might have 
the result of directing to their proper task and to 
a fruitful iasue energies which are too often with- 
drawn to ephemeral and unprofitable controversies. 
As the revised Bible would be for the use of the 
English peuple, the men appointed for the purpose 
ought not to be taken exclusively from the Enghsh 
Church, and the learning of Nonconformists sbeuld, 
at least, be fairly represented. The changes rec- 
ommended hy such a body of men, under condi- 
tions such as those suggested, might safely be al 
lowed to circulate experimentally for two or three 
years. When they had stood that trial, they might 
without risk be printed in the new Authorized Ver- 
sion. Such a work would unite reverence for the 
past with duty towards the future. In undertak- 
ing it we should be, not slighting the translators 
on whose labors we have entered, but following in 
their footsteps. It is the wisdom of the Church to 
bring out of its treasures things new and old. 

E. H. P. 

* LITERATURE. — (1.) History of English Ver- 


the A. V. of 1611. The chief alterations appear to 
to have been made first in 1683, and afterwards in 
1768, by Dr. Blayney, under the sanction of the Ox- 
ford Delegates of the Press ( Gentlernan’s Magazine, 
November, 1789). A like work was done about the 
same time by Dr. Paris at Cambridge. There had 
however, been some changes previously. The edition 
of 1838, in particular, shows considerable augments 
tions in the Italics (Turton, Text of the Engiisa Bitte, 
1833, pp. 91, 126). To Blayney aleo we owe most of 
the notes on weights and measures, and coins, and 
the explanation, where the text seems to require it. of 
Hebrew proper names. The whole question of the use 
of Italics is discussed elaborately by Turton in the 
work just mentioned. 
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sions of the Bible. — Anthony Johnson, Hist. Ac- 
count of Eng. Translations of the Bible, Lond. 
1730; reprinted in Watson’s 71acts, vol. iii. John 
Lewis, Cumplete Hist. of the Translations of the 
Holy Bible and the N. T. into English (2d ed. 
1739), 3d ed. Lond. 1818. Abp. Newcome, Ast. 
View of the Eng. Biblical Translations ; the Ex- 
pediency of revising our present Translation, etc., 
Dubl. 1792. H.J. Todd, Authentic Account of 
our Auth. Trans. of the Bible and of the Trans- 
lutors, 2d ed., Malton, 1834. The Eng. Hexupla, 
exhibiting the Six Important Eng. Translations of 
the N. T., Wiclif 1380, Tyndale 1534, Cranmer 
1539, Genevan 1557, Anglo-Ithemish 1582, Au- 
thorized 1611; the Greek Text after Scholz. 
Preceded by an Hist. Account of the Eng. Trans- 
lations. Lond., Bagster, 1841, 4to. (The anony- 
mous ‘Hist. Account’ (pp. 160) was written by 
S. P. Tregelles. It is valuable; but, for some rea- 
son, in the later, undated impressions of the Hex- 
apla a different and much briefer account has been 
substituted. The so-called “ Wiclif’’ is merely 
Purvey’s revision of Wycliffe’s version; the real 
Wycliffe’s N. T. was first published by Lea Wilson 
in 1848. The whole Bible as translated by Wyc- 
liffe and his followers was first printed in the mag- 
nificent edition of Forshall and Madden in 4 vols. 
4to, Oxford, 1850.) C. Anderson, The Annals of 
the Eng. Bible, 2 vols. Lond. 1845; abridged by 
Dr. S. I. Prime, N. Y. 1849. A.W. M’Clure, The 
Translators revived ; a Biographical Memvir, etc., 
N. Y. 1853. Mra. H.C. Conant, The Eng. Bible. 
Hist. of the Eng. Translations, etc., N. Y. 1856. 
(A. good popular account.) McClintock and 
Strong’s Cycl. of Bibl. Theol. and Eccles. Lit., 
vol. i. (N. Y. 1867), art. Authorized Version. B. 
F. Westcott, General View of the Hist. of the 
English Bible, Lond. 1868. Articles in the Amer, 
Bibl. Repos. Oct. 1835 (by B. B. Edwards), and in 
the Quar. Rev. for April 1870 (repr. in Littell's Liv- 
tng Age, No. 1,355). — Bibliographical: Lea Wil- 
son, Bibles, Testaments, Psalms, etc., in Hnylish 
tn the Collection of Lea Wilson, Lond. 1845, 4to. 
H. Cotton, Editions of the Bible and Parts thereof 
in Eng. from 1505 w 1850, 2d ed., Oxford, 1852. 
Id., Rhemes and Doway. An Attempt to shew 
what has been done by Rom. Catholics for the Dif- 
Susion of the Holy Scriptures in English, Oxford, 
1855. E. B. O'Callaghan, List of Editions of the 
Holy Scriptures and Parts thereof printed in 
America previous to 1860, Albany, 1861, large 8vo. 
F. Fry, Description of the Great Buble, 1539, the 
siz Eds. of Cranmer’s Bible, 1540, 1541, also of 
the Eds. in folio of the A. V. printed in 1611, 1613, 
1617, 1634, 1640, ond. 1866. 

On the to folio editions of the A. V. printed in 
1611, and on the changes which its text, headings, 
marginal notes, etc., have undergone since that date, 
see W. Kilburn, Dungerous Errors in several late 
printed Bibles, Finsbury, 1659. (Dr. John [ee,) 
Memorial for the Bible Societies in Scotland, Fain. 
1824. eport from Select Com. on King’s 
Printers’ Patents. 8 Aug. 1832, pp. 55, 67 f., 105, 
119, 131, 152, 155 f., 160, 339-341 (Parl. Papers 
1831-32, vol. xviii.) Thos. Curtis, The /zist- 
ing Monopoly an Inadequate Protection of the A. 
V. of the Scriptures, Lond. 1833. E. Cardwell, 
Ozford Bibles. Mr Curtis's Misrepresentations 
exposed, Oxf. 1833. (From the Brit. Mag. for 
March, 1833.) Thos. Turton, The Text of the Eng. 
Bible considered, 2d ed. Oxf. 1834. (George Liv- 
ermore,) Eng. Versions of Scripture, in the 
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Christ. Examiner (Boston) for July, 1833. Thos. 
Curtis, Received Version of the Bible, in Christ. 
Rev. for March, 1838. Amer. Bible Society, Re- 
port of the Com. on Versions, N. Y. 1851; comp. 
36th Ann. Report of the Soc. (N. ¥. 1852), pp. 28- 
37; Report on the Recent Collution of the Eng. 
Vers. of the Bible, N. ¥. 1857; and 42d Ann. Re- 
port of the Soc. (N. ¥. 1858), pp. 31-41. A. C. 
C(oxe), Apol. for the Common Eng. Bible; and 
Review of the Extraordinary Changes made in tt 
by Managers of the Amer. Bible Soe., 3d ed., Balt. 
1857. Statements, and Documents, concerning the 
recent Action of the Board of Managers of the 
Amer. Bible Soc... . . by Members of the Late 
Com.on Versions, N. Y. 1858. (The history of the 
‘standard text "’ published by the Amer. Bible Soe. 
in 1851, and revoked in 1858, is very curious. See 
McClintock and Strong’s Cyc/op., i. 563 f.) E. W. 
Gilman, Lurly Eds. of the A. V. of the Bible, in 
the Bibl. Sacra for Jan. 1859. (James Lenox,) 
The Eurly Eds. of King James's Bible in Folio, N. 
Y. 1861, 4to. Report from the Select Com. on the 
Queen's Printers’ Patent (4 Aug. 1859), pp. 26 ff, 
38, 51 ff. (Parl. Papers 1859, Sess. 2, vol. v.). 
The Present State of the Text of our Auth. Eng. 
Bible, in the Christian Remembrancer for Oct. 
1866. C. F. Schaffer, The Ang. Vers. of the N. 
T. and the Marg. Readings, in the Bibl. Sacra 
for July, 1869; see also his Fxeget. Punctuation 
of the N. T., ibid. Oct. 1868. The Rev. F. H. 
Scrivener has lately published Part. I. (Gen. to 
Solomon's Song) of The Cambridye Paragraph 
Bible of the Auth. Eng. Version, with the Text 
revised by a Collation of its Early and other 
principal Editions, the Use of the Italic Type made 
Uniform, the Marg. Refs. remodelled, and a Crit. 
Introd. prefixed, Cambr. 1870, 4to. The “ exact 
Reprint of the Auth. Version of 1611,’’ published 
at Oxford, 1833, 4to, is from the second of the edi- 
tions issued in the year referred to. 

(2.) Essays on the Revision of the A. V.— Many 
works relating to this subject have been mentioned 
in the preceding article, p. 3438 f. Of the writers 
there named, Symonds, Newcome, Scholefield and 
Trench are particularly worthy of notice. We may 
add, Rev. Wm. Harness, The State of the Eng. 
Bible. Reprinted from the Edinb. Rev. of Oct. 
1855, Lond. 1856. Rev. Wm. Selwyn, Notes on 
the Revision of the A. V., Lond. 1856. Dr. Fred. 
lliff, Plea for the Revisal of the Bible Trans. of 
1611, Lond. 1857. Plea fora New Eng. Vers. 
of the Scriptures, by a Licentiate of the Church 
of Scotland, Lond. 1864. Alford, How to study 
the N. T., 3 vols. Lond. 1865-68, containing 
numerous corrections of the A. V. A. Dewea, 
Plea for translating the Scriptures, Lond. 1866. 
Bp. Ellicott, Considerations on the Revision of the 
Eng. Vers. of the N. T., Lond. 1870. Various 
publications of Amer. Bible Union. Arts. in New 
Englander, Feb. 1859 (E. W. Gilman), May, 1859 
(J. W. Gibbs); Quar. Rev. Jan. 1863; Contemp. 
Rev. June, 1866 (T. K. Cheyne), Feb. 1870 (W. G. 
Humphry); and Brit. Quar. Rev. Jan. 1870. 

On the obsolete or obsolescent words and phrases 
of the A. V., the best work is The Bible Word- 
Book, by J. Eastwood and W. A. Wright, Lond. 
1866; see also the New Englander for May, 1859. 
The Messrs. Bagster have lately published (Lond. 
1870) A Critical English New Testament: pre- 
senting at one View the A. V. and the results of 
the Criticism of the Orig. Text ; and in connec- 
tion with this subject we may notice The N. T.: 
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the Auth. Eng. Vers.; with vonrious Readings 
JSrom the three most celebrated MSS. (Sin. Vat. 
Alex.) of the Greek Text, by Constuntine Tischen- 
dorf.  Tauchnitz £d., vol. 1,000. Leipz. 1869. It 
is to be regretted, however, that this volume is not 
very carefully edited: e. g. in Jude 24 the reading 
of the Vat. MS. is falsely given, and in ver. 25 “ be- 
fore all the world "’ is a bad rendering of xpd wards 
Tov aiwvos, * before all time."’ 

(3.) Recent Revisions or New Translations. — 
Of the WHoLE BiRLe, or the OLD TEsT., we 
may mention: Noah Webster, The Holy Bible 
~ « in the Common Version, with Amendments 
of the Language, New Haven, 1833. G. RK. 
Noyes, New Trans. of Job, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Canticles, with Introductions and Notes (1828, 
1846), 3d ed., Boston, 1867; Psulms and Proverbs 
(1830, 1846), 3d ed., Bost. 1867; Hebrew Prophets 
(1833, 1837), dd ed., with a New Introd. and Notes, 
2 vols. Itust. 1866. Ebenezer Henderson, The Buok 
of lsatah translated, with a Commentary, Lond. 
1840, 2d ed. 1857; Minor Prophets, 1845, and 
Andover, 1864; Jeremtah und Lam., 1851, And. 
1808; Azektel, 1855, And. 1870. J. A. Alexander, 
The Karker Prophecies of Isaiah, N. Y. 1846; 
the Later, 1847; Psalms translated and expluined, 
3 vols. N. Y., 1850. Moses Stuart, Comm. on 
the Book of Danici {with a New Trans.], Boston, 
1850; #cclesiastes, N. Y. 1851; Proverts, 1852. 
A. Benisch, The Jewish School and Family Bible, 
3 vols. Lond. 1852-56. M. Kalisch, Hist. and 
Crit. Commentary on the O. T., with a New 
Trans.; Genesis, Lond. 1858; Azodus, 1855; 
Leviticus, ch. i--x., 1867, Kobt. Young, The Holy 
Bible, trans. according tv the Letter and Idioms of 
the Orty. Languages, 2d ed., Edin. 1863. (Ruth- 
lessly sacrifices the English idiom.) The Holy 
Scriptures of the Old Cocenant, in a revised 
Trans., by the Kev. Charles Wellbeluved, the Rev. 
Gev. Vance Smith, and the Rev. John Scott Porter, 
3 vols. Lond. 1859-62. Sam. Sharpe, The He- 
brew Scriptures translated, 3 vols. Lond. 1865. 
The Amer. Bible Union have published revised 
translations, by Dr. T. J. Conant, of Job (N. Y. 
1856), and Genests (1868); a revised version of the 
Psalusand Proverbs by the same hand is now in 
press. The American translation of Lange's 
Commentary, edited by Dr. Schaff, gives through- 
out corrections of the A. V., and in the poetical 
and prophetical books of the Old Test., new trans- 
Jations. For other translations of particular books 
of the QO. T., among which Ginsburg’s Song of 
Songs and /cclestastes deserve particular mention, 
see the appropriate heads in the /ictionary. 

NEW TESTAMENT. — Charles Thomson, See. 
of the Continental Congress, The New Cuvenant, 
trans. from the Greek, Phil. 1808 (vol. iv. of his 
Holy Bible, trans. from the Greek). Granville 
Penn, The Book of the New Covenant: being a 
Crit. Rerision of the Text and Trans. of the Eng. 
Vers. of the N. T., Lond. 1836, followed by 
Annotations, 1837, and Supplemental Annotations, 
new ed., 1841. (Edgar Taylor,) The N. T. re- 
vised from the A. V. and made conformable to the 
Text of Griesbach, Lond., Pickering, 1840. Sam. 
Sharpe, The N. 7. trans. from Griesbuch's Tet 
(Ist ed. 1840), 5th ed. Lond. 1862, and (rte. 
Notes, 2d ed., Lond. 1867. Andrews Norton, 
Trans. of the Gospels, with Notes, 2 vols. Boston, 
1855. L. A. Sawver, Lhe N. T. translated, with 
Improved Dirisions of Chapters and Versea, Bos- 
ton, 1858. Mr. Sawyer has also published trans- 
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lations of the Hebrew Prophets and Poets, Bost. 
1861-62. A translation of the N. T. has been 
published anonymously by John Nelson Darby, the 
founder of the sect of the Plymouth Brethren, 
]ondon, [186-7] each buok issued separately. It 
is not without merit. The ‘second revision " of 
the N. T. by the Final Committee of the Amer. 
Bible Union was published in N. Y., in different 
forms, in 1866. In this version, “ immerse "’ is 
substituted for ‘‘ baptize,”’ “‘ immersion © for “ bap- 
tism,"’ etc. Preliminary revisions of most of the 
books of the N. T., with notes, were previously 
issued for public examination and criticism. Among 
the authors of these were Dr. T. J. Conant (Mat- 
thew), the Rev. N. N. Whiting (Mark, Luke. 
Ephesians, Pastoral Epistles), Rev. Alex. Camp- 
bell (Acts), Dr. John Lillie (1 and 2 Thess., and 
2d Peter to Rev. inclusive), and Dr. H. B. Hackett 
(Philemon). A very large sum of money has been 
spent by the Amer. Bible Union on this work — 
not all, perbaps, in the wisest manner; but some 
able scholars have been engaged upon it. T. S. 
Green, The Twofold N. T., being a New Trans. 
accompanying a newly formed Text, Lond., 
Bagster, [1865,] 4to; comp. his Crit. Notes on 
the N. T., Lond. 1867. Henry Alford, The N. 
T. after the A. V. newly compared with the Orig. 
Greek and revised, Lond. 1869: comp. his . T. 
Jor tng. Readers, with corrections of the A. V. 
and notes, 2 vols. in 4 pts., 1863-66. G.R. Noves, 
The N. T.: translated from the Greek Tezt of 
Tischendorf, Boston, 1869; 4th ed. 1870. Robt. 
Ainslie, The N. 2’. trans. from the Greek Text 
of Tischendorf (8r0, Lips. 1865), Lond. and 
Brighton, 1869. (The title and also the preface 
are deceptive. The translation is mof from the 
text of ‘Tischendorf, but from his edition of the 
Codex Sinaiticus, which has many readings that 
neither he nor any other critic would ever dream 
of regarding as genuine.) N. S. Folsom, Zhe 
Four Gospels: trans. [mainly] from the Greek 
Text of Tischendorf, with carivus Readings and 
Notes, Boston, 1869. For other translations of 
parts of the N. T.. see the literature under the 
separate books. — The translations of Abner Knee- 
land (N. T. in Greek and Engliah, Phil. 1822), 
Rodolphus Dickinson (Bost. 1833), and Benj. Wil 
son (Amphatic Diaglott, N. Y. (Geneva, IU.) 
1864) may be mentioned as literary curiosities. — 
Among the versions which have been named, both 
of the O. T. and the New, those of the late Dr. 
Noyes appear to the present writer eminently dis- 
tinguished for accuracy, clearness, good taste, 
natural, idiomatic Enylish, and the attainment, 
generally, of the happy medium between bald liter- 
alneas and loose paraphrase. 

The Convocation of Canterbury has already 
(July, 1870) undertaken a revision of the A. V.. 
and appointed a Committee for the work, under 
the chairmanship of the Bishop of Winchester 
(Wilberforce). They have divided themselves into 
two companies, that on the Old Test. consisting 
of the Bishops of St. David's, Llandaff, Ely, Lin- 
coln, Bath and Wells, Archd. Rose, Can. Selwyn, 
Dr. Jebb, and Dr. Kay; that on the New, of the 
Bps. of Winchester, Gloucester and Bristol . Ellicott), 
and Salisbury, the Prolocutor, the Deans of Can- 
terbury (Alford), Westminster (Stanley), and Can. 
Blakesley. Many other distinguished scholars have 
heen invited, some of them not members of the 
Church of England. The Convocation of York, 
and the British Government have declined to par- _ 
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ticipate. The Committee on the N. T. were to 
hold their first meeting on June 22 and 23, 1870. 
We have no room for further details. 

For the literature pertaining to this topic, see 
further Darling's Cycl. Biblioyraphica (Subjects), 
col. 82 ff., and McClintock and Strong's Cyclope- 
dia, vol. iii., art. “ English Versions,” where will be 
found many references to articles in periodical pub- 
lications. A. 


* VESTRY (TAY), a house or depository 
at Samaria, of the sacred vestments of the priests of 
Baal. The English and Hebrew terms occur only 
in 2 K. x. 22. The garments were probably of fine 
byssus (Bahr, Symboltk des MMusaisch. Cultus, ii 
87), and were worn by the priests only in religious 
occupations. It was not the royal wardrobe, ex- 
cept as it may have been under the monarch's con- 
trol. H. 


* VEX is very often. used in the A. V. in the 
sense of ‘harass,”’ “torment,” ‘atHict,’’ ‘ op- 
press '' (e. 9. Num. xx. 15; 1 Sam. xiv. 47; Job 
xxvil. 2; Matt. xv. 22; Acta xii. 1). It has now 
become a much weaker word. A similar remark 
applies to “ VEXATION;"’ see Deut. xxviii. 20; 1 
Chr. xv. 5; Is. ix. 1. A. | 

* VIAL in the A. V. Rev. v. 9, « golden vials . 
full of odors,” and xv. 7, xvi. 1-17, xvii. 1, xxi. 9, | 
“ the seven vials full of the wrath of God,’ suygests 
a false idea to the common reader. The Greek 
word giddy, which is here used, signifies not “a | 
small bottle,” but “a broad, shallow bowl.”’ 





A. 


VILLAGES. It is evident that chdfser, a. 
village,” lit., an inclosure, a collection of huts, is, 
often used, eapecially in the enumeration of towns 
in Josh. xiii., xv., xix., to imply unwalled suburbs 
outside the walled towns. And so it appears to | 
mean when we compare Lev. xxv. 31 with v. 34. 
Migrash,> A. V. “suburbs,” i. e. a place thrust | 
out from the city (see also Gen. xli. 48). Arab 
villages, as found in Arabia, are often mere collec- 
tions of stone huts, “long, low, rude hovels, roofed | 
only with the stalks of palm-leaves,’' or covered for 





‘| walls (Joseph. Vet. § 45). 
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ships with the keel uppermost (Sallust, Jug. 18; 
Shaw, 7rav. p. 220; Niebuhr, Descr. de ? Arab. 
p- 54). 

There is little in the O. T. to enable us more 
precisely to define a village of Palestine, beyond the 
fact that it was destitute of walls or external de- 
fenses. Persian villages are spoken of in similar 
terms (Ez. xxxviii. 11; Esth. ix. 19). 

By the Tulmudists a villave was defined as a 
place destitute of a synagogue (Lightfoot, Chorogr. 
Century, ch. xcviii.). Galilee, in our Lord's time, 
contained many villages and village-towns,¢ and 
Josephus says that in his time there were in Galilee 
2U4 towns and villages,“ some of which last had 
At present the country 
is almost depopulated (Raumer, Pal. p. 105; Stan- 
ley, S. ¢ P. p. 384). Most modern Turkish and 
Persian villages have a Menzil or Medhifeh, a 
house for travellers (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 295; 
Robinson, ii. 19; Martyn, Life, p. 437). 

The places to which in the O. T. the term chitser 
is applied were mostly in the outskirts of the coun- 
try (Stanley, p- 526). In the N. T. the term 
kwun is applied to Bethphage (Matt. xxi. 2), Beth- 
pany (Luke x. 38; John xi. 1), Emmaus (Luke xxiv. 
13), Bethlehem (John vii. 42). A distinction be- 
tween city or town (wdArs) and village («déun) is 
pointed out (Luke viii. 1). On the other hand, 
Bethsaida is called #dAts (John i i. 44; Luke ix. 10) 
and also xwun (Mark viii. 23, 26), unless by the 
latter word we are to understand the suburbs of 
the town, which meaning seems to belong to 
“country ’’¢ (Mark vi. 56). The relation of de- 
pendence on a chief town of a district appears to be 
denoted by the phrase “villages of Carsarea Phi- 
lippi '* (Mark viii. 27). 

In the Hebrew language the prefix Caphar im- 
plied a regular village, as Capernaum, which place, 
however, had in later times outgrown the limits 
implied by ita original desiznation (L. ightfoot, 4. ¢. ; 
Stanley, pp. 521-527; 1 Mace. vii. 31). 

H. W. P. 


VINE. The well-known valuable plant (Vis 
vinifera) very frequently referred to in the Old 


a time with tent-cloths, which are removed when and New Testaments, and cultivated from the 
the tribe change their quarters. Others are more earliest times. The first mention of this plant 
solidly built, as are most of the modern villages of | occurs in Gen. ix. 20, 21, where Noah is represented 
Palestine, though in some the dwellings are mere ! ias having been its first cultivator. The kyyptians 
mud huts (Kobinson, i. 167, ii. 13, 14, 44, 387; | say that Osiris first taught men the use of the vine. 
Hasselquist, Trav. p. 155; Stanley, S. P. p- | | That it was abundantly cultivated in Egypt is evi- 


23:3, App. § 83, p. 525). Arab villages of the Hed- 
jaz and Yemen often consist of huts with circular 
roofs of leaves or grass, resenibling the description 
given by Sallust of the Numidian mapalia, namely, 





@ 1. Bath. See Daucuren. 

2. a> ia k fravits, xepiy: villa, castellum, oppi-' 
duo, especially described as unwalled, Lev. xxv. 31. | 
(Stanley, S. § P. App. § 87.) 

8. (a.) We) from 22, cover” (Ges. p. 706). 
xeon? villa. (b.) “YD2, only once, Neh. vi.2: xupy: 


eicules: (e.) 755, Pa once, 1 Sam. vi. 18: xwuy: 

4. (a.) ¥))) from TID (Ges. p. 1125, ** to separate,” | 
also “to judge,” like xpivw; once village,” t.¢.a 
place of separated dwellings, Hab. fil. 14); 8uvdaorns : | 
bellator. See Prurzzrre. 0.) JITIB, Judg. v. 7, i 
A. V. following Targ., * villages ; * lit., rulers or war- | 


dent from the frequent representations on the 
monuments, as well as from the Scriptural allu- 
sions. See Gen. xl. 9-11, Pharaoh's dream; and 
Num. xx. 5, where the Israelites complain that the 


.) PIB, wédcs (unwalled) Bs. xxxvili. 11. 


‘(d.) w78, properly a dweller in the country, pa- 
ganus: Y Pepedator: oppidum, 
6. SWI: éravdis: vicus: Num. xxxii. 41; Deut. 


ili. ae Judg. x. 4: a word applied by modern Bedouins 
_ to their own villages (Stanley, p. 627). See Mavorg 
JAIR. 


6. Own: wepiowépa: suburbana: lit., pas 
tures for flocks (Ges. pp. 306, 307). 
In N. T. the word «wy is also rendered ° town.” 


b way, from wr73, drive out.” 
e Keporddes, wicos et civitates, Mark 1. 89. 


d TldAets xai esas. 
© "Aypot. 


riors. 
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wilderness was “no place of figs or of vines,"’ evi- 
dently regretting that they had left the vines of 
Egypt. Comp. also Ps. Ixxviii. 47: “ He destroyed 
their vines with hail’ (see on this sulject, Celsius, 
Herod, ii, 412). 

The vines of Palestine were celebrated both for 
luxuriant growth and for the immense clusters of 
grapes which they produced. When the spies were 
sent forth to view the promised land, we are told 
that on their arrival at the valley of Eshcol they 
cut down a branch with one cluster of grapes, and 
bare it between two on a staff (Num. xiii. 23). 
This they did no doubt for convenience of carriage, 
and in order that the grapes on that splendid 
cluster might not be bruised. ‘Travellers have fre- 
quently teatified to the large size of the grape- 
clusters of Palestine. Schulz (Leitungen des 
Hochsten, v. 285, quoted by Rosenmiiller, Aid. Bot. 
p. 223) speaks of supping at Beitahin, a village 
near Ptolemais, under a vine whose stem was about 
a foot and a half in diameter, and whose height 


was about thirty feet, which by its branches formed|. . . 


as hut upwards of thirty feet broad and long. 
‘The clusters of these extraordinary vines,” he 
adds, “are so large that they weigh ten or twelve 
pounds, and the berries may be compared with our 
small plums.’’ See also Belon, Obserwat. ii. 340: 
‘+ Les seps des vignes sont fort gros et les rameaux 
fort spacieux. les babitants entendent bien 
comme il la faut gouverner. Car ils la plantent si 
loing lune de lautre, qu'on pourroit mener une 
charrette entre deux. Ce n'est pas grande mer- 
veille si les raisins sont si beaux et le vin si puis- 
sant."’ Strabo states that it is recorded that 
there are vines in Margiana whose stems are such 
as would require two men to span round, and whose 
clusters are two cubits long (Gevgraph. i. 112, ed. 
Kramer). Now Margiana is the modern district 
of Ghilan in Persia, southwest of the Caspian Sea, 
and the very country on whose hills the vine is be- 
lieved to be indigenous. Nothing would be easier 
than to multiply testimonies relative to the large 
size of the grapes of Palestine, from the published ac- 
counts of travellers such as Elliot, Laborde, Mariti, 
Dandini (who expresses his surprise at the extraor- 
dinary size of the grapes of Lebanon), Russell, etc. 
We must be content with quoting the following ex- 
tract from Kitto's Physical History of Palestine, 
p. 330, which is strikingly illustrative of the spies’ 
mode of carrying the grapes from Eshcol: “ Even 
in our own country a bunch of grapes was produced 
at Welbeck, and sent as a present from the Duke 
of Rutland to the Marquis of Rockingham, which 
weighed nineteen pounds. It was conveyed to its 
destination — more than twenty miles distant — on 
a staff by four laborers, two of whom bore it in rota- 
tion.” The greatest diameter of this cluster was 
nineteen inches and a half, its circumference four feet 
and a half, and its length nearly twenty-three inches. 

Especial mention is made in the Bible of the 
vines of Eshcol (Num. xiii. 24, xxxii. 9), of Sibmah, 
Heshbon, and Elealeh (Is. xvi. 8, 9, 10; Jer. xlviii. 
32), and En-gedi (Cant. i. 14). Prof. Stanley thus 
speaks of the vineyards of Judab, which he saw 
along the slopes of Bethlehem: ‘Here, more than 
elsewhere in Palestine, are to be seen on the sides 
of the hills, the vineyards marked by their watch- |“ 
towers and walls, seated on their ancient terraces — 
the earliest and latest symbol of Judah. The ele- 


vation of the bills and table-lands of Judah is the 
He ‘bound his foal to 
the vine, and his uss‘s colt to the choice vine; he 


true climate of the vine. 
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washed his garments in wine, and his clothes in the 
blood of grapes.’ It was from the Judean valley 
of Eshcol. ‘the torrent of the cluster,’ that the spies 
cut down the gigantic cluster of grapes. ‘A vine- 
yard on a bill of olives,’ with the * fence,’ and ‘ the 
stones gathered out,’ and the tower in the midst of 
it,’ is the natural figure which, both in the prophet- 
ical and evangelical records, represents the kingdom 
of Judah” (S. ¢ P. p. 164). From the abun- 
dance and excellence of the vines, it may readily be 
understood how frequently this plant is the subject 
of metaphor in the Holy Scriptures. Thus Israel 
is a vine brought from Fgypt, and planted by the 
Lord's hand in the Land of Promise; room had 
been prepared for it (compare with this the passage 
from Belon quoted above); and where it took root it 
filled the land, it covered the hills with its shadow, 
its boughs were like the goodly cedar-trees (Ps. 
Ixxx. 8, 10). Comp. Gmelin (Travels thrvwgh 
Russia and N. Persia, iii. 431), who thus speaks 
of the vines of Ghilan: “It is fond of forests, 
. and is frequently found about promontories, 
and their lower part is almost entirely covered with 
it. There, higher than the eye can reach, it winds 
itself about the loftiest trees; and its tendrils, which 
here have an arm's thickness, so spread and muta- 
ally entangle themselves far and wide, that in places 
where it grows in the most luxuriant wildness it is 
very difficult to find a passage.’"” To dwell under 
the vine and fig-tree is an emblem of domestic 
happiness and peace (1 K. iv. 25; Mic. iv. 4; Ps. 
cxxviii. 3); the rebellious people of Israel are com- 
pared to “wild grapes,’’ “an empty vine,”’ * the 
degenerate plant of a strange ee ete. (Is. v. 2, 
4, but see CoCKLE; Hos. x. 1; Jer. ii. 21). It is 
a vine which our Lord ea to show the spiritual 
union which subsists between Himself and his 
members (John xv. 1-6). 

The following Hebrew words denote the vine: — 


1. Gephen (73), or, more definitely, gepten 


hayyayin (J°*17 73),-of frequent occurrence in the 
Bible, and used in a general sense. Indeed gepien 
sometimes is applied to a plant that resembles a 


vine in some particulars, as rity TPA (gephen 
sddeh), 2 K. iv. 39, & e. probably the Colocynth 


plant (Gourp, fi. 962], or DTD JP2 (gephes 
Sédim), the vine of Sodom, certainly not a vine. 
(See below.) 


9. Sérék (IMD), or sirckah (THITD), iss 
term expressive of some choice kind of vine (Jer. iL 
21; Is v. 2; Gen. xlix. 11), supposed to be iden- 
tical with that now called in Morocco seri, and in 
Persia kishmish, with small round dark berries, and 
soft stones. (See Niebuhr, Descript. de f Arabie. 
p. 147; and Oedmann, Sammlung, ii. 97.) From 
the passage in Jeremiah, it is clear that the aireé 
denotes not another species of vine, but the com- 
mon vine which by some process of cultivation at- 
tained a high state of excellence. 


3. Nédzir (7°F9), originally applied to a Nazarite 
a did not shave his hair, expresses an “ undressed 
ne’ (A. V.), & €. one which every seventh and 
aay fiftieth year was not pruned. (See Gesenius, 
Thes. 6. v.) 
Grapes are designated by various names: (1.) 


Eshedl (ODtH), is either ‘a cluster,” ripe oF 
unripe, like racemus, or a “single grape” (as in 


VINE 
Is. xv. 8; Mic. vii.1). (2.) 'Endb (229 ; Arab. 


wis, “a cluster”). (8.) Béser ("P2), sour, 


e 


i. ¢. unripe grapes (Is. xviii. 5). (4.) Zemérah 
F (773191) ‘a grape cut off.” “ The blossom ’’ of 


the vine is called semddar (VTi), Cant. ii. 13, 
15. ‘ Grape-stones "’ are probably meant by char- 


tsannim (D370); A. V, “kernel,”” Num. vi. 4. 
“The cuticle” of the grape is denominated 2dg 


(23), Num. L c.; “the tendrils’? by sdrigin 


(2°22), Joel i. 7. 

The ancient Hebrews probably silowed the wine 
to grow trailing on the ground, or upon supports. 
This latter mode of cultivation appears to be al- 
luded to by Ezekiel (xix. 11, 12): “her strong 
rods were broken and withered.” Dr. Robinson, 
who has given us much information on the vines of 
Palestine, thus speaks of the manner in which he 
saw them trained near Hebron: “They are 
planted singly in rows, eight or ten feet apart in 
each direction. The stock is suffered to grow up 
large to the height of six or eight feet, and is then 
fastened in a sloping position to a strong stake, and 
the shoots suffered to grow and extend from one 
plant to another, forming a line of festoous. Some- 
times two rows are made to slant towards each 
other, and thus form by their shoots a sort of arch. 
These shoots are pruned away in autumn "’ (idl. 
Res. ii. 80, 81). 


The vintage, diteir (TSB), which formerly 
was a seasun of general festivity, as is the case 
more or less in all vive-growing countries, com- 
menced in September. The towns are deserted, 


and the people live among the vineyards (O72) 
in the lodges and tents (Bibl. Res. 1. c.; comp. 
Judg. ix. 27; Jer. xxv. 30; Is. xvi. 10). The 
gtapes were gathered with shouts of joy by the 


‘s grape-gatherers ”’ ("39) (Jer. xxv. 30), and put 
into baskets (see Jer. vi. 9). They were then car- 
ried on the head and shoulders, or slung upon a 


yoke, to the “wine-press” (FR). [WINE.] 
Those intended for eating were perhaps put into 
flat open baskets of wickerwork, as was the custom 
in Egypt (Wilkinson, Anc. Egypt. i. 43). In 
Palestine at present the finest grapes, says Dr. 


Robinson, are dried as raisins, tsimmik (ADS), 
and the juice of the remainder, after having been 
trodden and pressed, “is boiled down to a syrup 


which, under the name of dids (W2), i is much 
used by all classes, wherever vineyards are found, 
as a condiment with ‘their food.” For further re- 
marks on the modes of making fermented drinks, 
etc., of the juice of the grape, see under WINE. 


The vineyard (0°)39), which was generally on a 
hill (Is. v. 1; Jer. xxxi. 5; Amos ix. 13), was sur- 
rounded by a wall or hedge in order to keep out 
the wild boars (Ps. Ixxx. 13), jackals, and foxes 
(Num. xxii. 24; Cant. ii. 15; Neh. iv. 3; Ez. xiii. 
4, 5; Matt. xxi. 33), which commit sad havoc 

amongst the vines, both by treading them down 
and by eating the grapes. Within the vineyard 
was one or more towers of stone in which the vine- 


dressers, cirémim (DYN), lived (Is. i. 8, v. 2; 
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Matt. xxi. 33; see also Robinson, Bibl. Res. i. 213; 
ii. 81). The press, gath (JQ), and vat, yekeb 


(22°), which was dug (Matt. xxi. 33) or hewn 
out of the rovky soil, were part of the vineyard 
furniture (Is. v. 2). See the art. WINE, for a 
figure of a large foot-press with vat, represented in 
operation. The wine-press of the Hebrews was 
probably of the form there depicted. [Fat, p. 
814 a.] 

The vine in the Mosaic ritual was subject to 
the usual restrictions of the ‘seventh year’ (Ex. 
xxiii. 11), and the jubilee of the fiftieth year (Lev. 


xxv. 11). The gleanings, d/éléth (mio), were 
to be left for the poor and stranger (Jer. xlix. 9; 
Deut. xxiv. 21). The vineyard was not to be 
sown “with divers seeds” (Deut. xxii. 9), but fig- 
trees were sometimes planted in vineyards (Luke 
xiii. 6). Comp. 1 K. iv. 25: “Every man under 
his vine and under his fig-tree.’’ Persons passing 
through a vineyard were allowed to eat the grapes 
therein, but not to carry any away (Deut. xxiii. 
24). 

Besides wild-boars, jackals, and foxes, other ene- 
mies, such as birds, locusts, and caterpillars, occa- 
sionally damaged the vines. 

Beth-haccerem, “the house of the vine” (Jer. 
vi. 1; Neh. iii. 14), and Abel-ceramim, “the plain 
of the vineyards,’ took their respective names from 
their vicinity to vineyards. Gophna (now Jifna), 

a few miles N. of Jerusalem, is stated by Eusebius 
ry ae edpayt Bérpvos) to have derived its name 
from its vines. But see OPHNI. W.H. 


VINE OF SODOM (O'TD 73, gephen 
Sédém: uwedos Loddpuwv: vinea Sodomorum) 
occurs only in Deut. xxxii. 32, where of the wicked 
it is said — “their vine is of the vine of, Sodom, 
and of the fields of Gomorrah.” It is generally 
supposed that this passage alludes to the celebrated 
apples of Sodom, of which Josephus (Bell. Jud. 
iv. 8, § 4) speaks, and to which apparently Tacitus 
(Hist. v. 6) alludes. Much has been written on 
this curious subject, and various trees have been 
conjectured to be that which produced those 


‘¢ Dead Sea fruits that tempt the eye, 
But turn to ashes on the lips,” 


of which Moore and Byron sing. 

The following is the account of these fruits, as 
given by Josephus: speaking of Sodom, he says : 
‘It was of old a happy land, both in respect of its 
fruits, and the abundance of its cities. But now it 
is all burnt up. Men say that, on account of the 
wickedness of its inhabitants, it was destroyed by 
lightning. At any rate, there are still to be seen 
remains of the divine fire and traces of fine cities, 
and moreover ashes produced in the fruits, which 
indeed resemble edible fruit in color, but, on being 
plucked by the hand, are dissolved into smoke and 
ashes.’ ‘Tacitus is more general, and speaks of 
all the herbs and flowers, whether growing wild 
or planted, turning black, and crumbling into 
ashes. 

Some travellers, as Maundrell (Early Trav. in 
Palestine, p. 454, Bohn, 1848), regard the whole 
story as a fiction, being unable either to see or 
hear of any fruit that would answer the required 
description. Pococke supposed the apples of Sodom 
to be pomegranates, ‘ which, having a tough, hard 
rind, and being left on the trees two or three years, 
may be dried to dust inside, and the outside may 
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remain fair." Hasselquist (Trav. p. 287) seeks to |. 
identify the apples in question with the egg-shaped 
fruit of the Sulmum melungena when attacked by 
some species of fenthredo, which converts the whole 
of the inside into dust, while the rind remains 
entire and keeps its color. Seetzen in his letters 
to Baron Zach (Monat. Correspond. xviii. 442) 
thought he had discovered the apples of Sodom in 
the fruit of a kind of cotton-tree, which grew in 
the plain of el-Ghor, and was known by the name 
of Adschar. The cotton is contained in the fruit, 
which is like ® pomegranate, but has no pulp. 
Chateaubriand concludes the long-sought fruit to 
be that of a thorny shrub with small taper leaves, 
which in size and color is exactly like the little 
Egyptian lemon; when dried, this fruit yields a 
blackish seed, which may be compared to ashes, 
and which in taste resembles bitter pepper. Burck- 
hardt (Trav. in Syrta, p. 392) and Irby and Man- 
gles believe that the tree which produces these 
celebrated apples is one which they saw abundantly 
in the Ghor to the east of the Dead Sea, known 
by the vernacular name of asheyr or oshar. This 
tree bears a fruit of a reddish-yellow color, about 
three inches in diameter, which contains a white 
substance resembling the finest silk, and enveloping 
some seeds. This silk is collected by the Arabs, 
and twisted into matches for their firelocks. Dr. 
Robinson (Bibl. Res. i. 523), when at ‘Ain Jidy, 
without knowing at the moment whether it had 
been observed by former travellers or not, instantly 
pronounced in favor of the 'dsher fruit being the 
apples of Sodom. His account of this tree is 
minute, aud may well be quoted: ‘“ The ‘dsher of 
the Arabs,’’ which he identifies with the Asclepias 
(Calotrus) procera of botanists, “is found in 
abundance in Upper Egypt and Nubia, and also 
in Arabia Felix; but seems to be confined in 
Palestine to the borders of the Dead Sea. We 
saw it only at "Aen Jidy; Hasselquist found it in 
the desert between Jericho and the northern shore; 
and [rby and Manyles met with it of large size at 
the south end of the sea, and on the isthmus of 
the peninsula. We saw here several trees of the 
kind, the trunks of which were six or eight inches 
in diameter, and the whole height from ten to fif- 
teen feet. It has a grayish cork-like bark, with 
long oval leaves... . it discharges copiously 
from its broken leaves and flowers a milky fluid. 
The fruit greatly resembles externally a large 
smooth apple or orange, hanging in clusters of three 
or four together, and when ripe is of a yellow 
color. It was now fair and delicious to the eye, 
and soft to the touch; but, on being pressed or 
struck, it explodes with a puff, like a bladder or 
puff-ball, leaving in the hand only the shreds of 
the thin rind and a few fibres. It is indeed filled 
chiefly with air, which gives it the round form. 


a ** You do not mention the Solanum Sodomaeum, 
which I thought had been quoted as one apple 
of the Dead Sea, and which is the plant I always 
thought to be as probably the fruit in question as any 
other. The objection to S. melongena is, that it isa 
cultivated plant; to the oak gall, that it is wholly 
absent from the Dead Sea district, though it answers 
the description best, so far as its beautiful exterior 
and powdery bitter interior are concerned. 

©The Vine of Sodom, again, I always thought might 
refer to Cucumis colocynthis (see GourD, ii. 962), which 
is bitter and powdery inside; the term tine would 
searcely be given to any but a trailing or other plant 
of the habit of a vine. The objection to the Calo- 
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. After a due allowance for the marvelous 
in “all, popular reports, { find nothing which does 
not apply almost literally to the fruit of the ’dsher, 
as we saw it. It must be plucked and handled 
with great care, in order to preserve it from 
bursting."’ 

Mr. Walter Flliot, in an article “on the Poma. 
Sodumitica, or Dead-Sea apples" ( Trans. of the 
Entomol. Soc. ii. 14, 1837-1840), endeavors to 
show that the apples in question are oak galls, 
which*he found growing plentifully on dwarf oaks 
(Quercus infecturia) in the country beyond the 
Jordan. He tells us that the Arabs asked him to 
bite one of these galls, and that they laughed when 
they saw his mouth full of dust. “That these 
galls are the true Dead-Sea apples,” it is added, 
‘there can no longer be a question: nothing can 
be more beautiful than their rich, gloasy, purplish- 
red exterior: nothing more bitter than their 
and easily pulverized interior "’ (p. 16). The opin- 
ion of Pococke may, we think, be dismissed at 
once as being a most improbable conjecture. The 
objection to the Solanum melongena ig that the 
plant is not peculiar to the shores or neighborbood 
of the Sea of Sodom, but is generally distributed 
throughout Palestine, besides which it is not likely 
that the fruit of which Josephus speaks should be 
represented by occasional diseased specimens of the 
fruit of the egg-apple; we must look for some 
plant, the norinal character of whose fruit comes 
somewhere nearer to the required conditions. Seet- 
zen's plant is the same as that mentioned by 
Burckhardt, Irby and Mangles, and Robinson, «. ¢. 
the ‘dsher. Chateaubriand'’s thorny shrub, with 
fruit like small lemons, may be the Zukloum ( Aa- 
lanites A-quptiaca ), but it certainly cannot be the 
tree intended. It is not at all probable that the 
oak-galls of which Mr. Elliot speaks should be 
the fruit in question; because these being formed 
on a tree so generally known as au oak, and being 
common in all countries, would not have been a 
subject. worthy of especial remark, or have been 
noticed as something peculiar to the district around 
the Sea of Sodom. The fruit of the ‘dsier appears 
to have the best claim to represent the apples of 
Sodom; the Calotropis procera is an Indian plant, 
and thrives in the warm valley of ’Ain Jidy, but 
is scarcely to be found elsewhere in Palestine. 
The readiness with which its fruit, ‘fair to the 
eye,’’ bursts when pressed, agrees well with Jose- 
phus's account; and although there is a want of 
suitableness between “the few fibres ‘* of Robinson, 
and the “smoke and ashes" of the Jewish his- 
torian, yet, according to a note by the editor of 
Seetzen’s Letters, the fruit of the Calvtroms in 
winter contains a yellowish dust, in appearance 
resembling certain fungi, but of pungent quality.¢ 

W. H. 


tropis procera (Asclep. gigantea, Lin.) is, that it is very 
scarce and not characteristic of the district, being 
found in one spot only. The beautiful ailky cottoa 
would never suggest the idea of anything but whet 
is exquisitely lovely — it is impoasible to imagine apy- 
thing more beautiful: to assume that a diseased state 
of it was intended, is arguing ad tgnotym a> 1gnolo, 
and a very far-fetched idea.” J. D. Hooxgs. 
Dr. Hooker’a remark, that the term tine must refer 
to some plant of the habit of a vine, is conclusive 
agninst the claims of all the plants hitherto identified 
with the Vine of Sodom. The C. colocyntats alone 
posseases the required condition implied in the name. 
WwW. 
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yon: : Lat. vitella. In the Promptorium Parvulorum we 
VINEGAR ( Bkos: acetum). The find ‘“ Fyyele, viella, fidicina, vitella."" Again, in 
Hebrew term chomets was applied to a beverage, North's Plutarch (Antonius, p. 980, ed. 1595) there 
consisting generally of wine or strong drink turned | ;, description of Cleopatra's barge, “ the poope 
sour (whence its use was proscribed to the Naz-! whereof was of gold, the sailes of purple, and the 
arite, Num. vi. 3), but sometimes artificially made owers of silver, which kept stroke in rowing after 
by an admixture of barley and wine, and thus the sound of the musicke of flutes, howboyes, 
liable to fermentation (Mishn. Pes. 3, § 1). It cytherna, ryvlls, and such other instruments as 
was acid even to 3 proverb (Prov. x. 26), and by they played vpon in the barge." W.A. W. 
itself formed s nauseous draught (Ps. Ixix. 21),|  ¢ BR. {H - Ving: W 

but was serviceable for the purpose of sopping VINTAGE. (Harvest; Vine; Wine.] 
bread, as used by laborers (Ruth ii. 14). The} VIPER. ([SEerpenrt.] 

degree of its acidity may be inferred from Prov.| * WOLUME. [Boox; Rott; Writixa.] 


xxv. 20, where its effect on nitre is noticed. Sim- 

ilar to the chomets of the Hebrews was the acetum VOPH ‘SI (D9): ZaBl; Alex. 1aB1: Vapsi). 

of the Romans, —a thin, sour wine, consumed by | Father of Nahbi, the apy. selected from the tribe 
of Naphtali (Num. xiii. 14). 


soldiers (Veget. Re Mil. iv. 7), either in a pure 
state, or, more usually, mixed with water, when| ® VOTE. This is the proper word in Acts 
xxvi. 10, instead of “voice” of the A. V. Paul 


it was termed pusca (Plin. xix. 2; Spart. Hadr. 

10). This was the beverage of which the Saviour | says there that wheu Stephen and other disciples 
partook in his dying moments (Matt. xxvii. 48;/ were put to death he «gave his vote,” xarhveyxa 
Wipoy, against them. Some alleye this as proof 


Mark xv. 36; Jobn xix. 29, 30), and doubtless it 
was refreshing to his exhausted frame, though | that he was a member of the Jewish Sanhedrim at 
the time, and voted for the sentence of death. 


offered in derision either on that occasion or pre- 

viously (Luké xxiii. 36). The same liquid, min-| But the language dves not warrant this conclusion. 
gled with gall (as St. Matthew states, probably} Like our “suffrage,” yigos, a stone used as a 
ballot, often signified opinion merely, assent or dis- 


with the view of marking the fulfillment of the 
sent, with only a figurative allusion to the act of 


prediction in Ps. lxix. 21), or with myrrh (as 
St. Mark states with an eye to the exact historical | voting. Plato often uses the word in this sense 
(see Rost and Palm's Gr. Handwérterb. iii. p. 


fact 2), was offered to the Saviour at an earlier stace 
of his sufferings, in order to deaden the perception | 2575). It is improbable on other grounds that 
Paul belonged to the Sanhedrim at that time. 


of pain (Matt. xxvii. 34; Mark xv. 23). 
W. L. B. | His age would hardly have allowed him to attain 
VINEYARDS, PLAIN OF THE (Oa that honor so early (see Acts vii. 58), and his being 
unmarried (as we may infer from 1 Cor. vii. 8) was 
ODP: "EBeAxapuely; Alex. ABeA auweAwver: | a disqualification if, as the later Jewa maintain, no 
Abel que est vineis cunsita). This place, men-| one could bea judge unless he was a father, be- 
tioned only in Judg. xi. 33, has been already no-| cause a parent may be expected to be merciful. 
ticed under ABEL (5: see vol. i.p.5a). To what| Lechler gives the right interpretation. H. 
he has there said, the writer has only to call atten-| YWOWS. The practice of making vows, i. e. 
tion to the fact that a ruin bearing the name of | incurring voluntary obligations to the Deity, on 
Beit el-Kerm, — “ house of the vine,” was encoun- | fulfillment of certain conditions, such as deliverance 
tered by De Saulcy to the north of Kerak (Narr. from death or danger, guccess in enterprises, and 
i. 353). This may be the Abel ceramim of Jepb-| the like, is of extremely ancient date, and common 
thah, if the Aroer named in the same passage is| jn all systems of religion. The earliest mention 
the place of that name on the Arnon (W. Jfoyeb).| of a vow ia that of Jacob, who, after his vision at 
It is however by no means certain; and indeed the| Bethel, promised that in case of his safe return he 
probability is that the Ammonites, with the instinct) would dedicate to Jehovah the tenth of his goods, 
of a nomadic or semi-pomadic people, betook them-| and make the place in which he had set up the 
selves, when attacked, not to the civilized and cul- memorial-stone a place of worship (Gen. XXViii. 
tivated country of Moab (where Beit e/-Kerm is| 18-29, xxxi. 13). Vows in general are also men- 
situated), but to the spreading deserts towards the | tioned in the book of Job (xxii. 27). 
east, where they could disperse themselves after the] Among instances of heathen usage in this respect 
usual tactics of such tribes. G. | the following passages may be cited: Jer. xliv. 25, 
VIOL. For an explanation of the Hebrew| and Jonah i. 16; Hom. /.. i, 64, 93, vi. 93, 308; 
word translated viol’? see P8ALTERY, The old| Odyss. iii. 382; Xen. Anad. iii. 2, § 12; Virg. 
English viol, like the Spanish viguela, was a six-| Georg. i. 436; én. v. 234; Hor. Carm. i. 5, 13, 
stringed guitar. Mr. Chappell (ep. Mus. i. 246)| iii. 29, 59; Liv. xxii. 9, 10; Cic. Att. viii. 16; 
says, “ the position of the fingers was marked on| Justin, xxi. 3; a passage which speaks of immoral 
the finger-board by frets, as in guitars of the present | vows; Vell. Pat. ii. 48. 
day. ‘The ‘ Chest of Viols' consisted of three, four,| |The Law therefore did not introduce, but regu- 
five, or six of different sizes; one for the treble,| lated the practice of vows. Three sorts are men- 
others for the mean, the counter-tenor, the tenor,| tioned: I. Vows of devotion, Neder; II. Vows 
and perhaps two for the bass.” Etymologically | of abstinence, £sar or /sar; IIT. Vows of destruc- 
riol is connected with the Dan. fiol and the A.-S.| tion, Cherem. 
Adele, through the Fr. viole, Old Fr. vielle, Med.| J. As to vows of devotion, the following rules 




































The term yxoAy may well have been applied to some 
soporific substance. 


b = am Ph from “V"J), “to make vow” (Ges. 
p- 855). See also ANATHEMA. 


@ St. Mark terms it olvos éopupricpevos. There is 
no difficulty in the application of olvos and agos to 
the same substance; but whether the pera xXoAns 
pepesypdvory of St. Matthew can in any way be iden- 
tified with the éepuvypnocudvos of Mark, is doubtful. 
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\ 
are laid down: A man might devote to sacred uses 
possessions or persons, but not the first-born either 
of man or beast, which was devoted already (Lev. 
xxvii. 26}. [FIRST-BORN.] 

(a.) If he vowed land, he might either redeem it 
or not. If he intended to redeem, two points were 
to be considered: (1) the rate of redemption; (2) 
the distance, prospectively and retrospectively, from 
the year of jubilee. The price of redemption was 
fixed at 50 shekels of silver for the quantity of land 
which a homer of barley (eight bushels) would suf- 
fice to sow (Lev. xxvii. 16; see Knobel). This 
payment might be abated under the direction of 
the priest, according to the distance of time from 
the jubilee-year. But at whatever time it was 
redeemed, he was required to add to the redemp- 
tion-price one fifth (20 per cent.) of the estimated 
value. If he sold the land in the mean tjme, it 
might not then be redeemed at all, but was to go 
to the priests in the jubilee-year (ver. 20). 

The purchaser of land, in case he devoted and 


also wished to redeem it, was required to pay a}, 


redemption-price according to the priestly valua- 
tion first mentioned, but without the additional 
fifth. In this case, however, the land was to 
revert in the jubilee to its original owner (Lev. 
xxvii. 16, 24, xxv. 27; Keil, //ebr. Arch. §§ 66, 
80). 

The valuation here laid down is evidently based 
on the notion of annual value. Supposing land to 
require for seed about 3 bushels of barley per 
acre, the homer, at the rate of 32 pecks, or 8 
bushels, would be sufficient for about 24 or 3 
acres. Fifty shekels, 25 ounces of silver, at five 
shillings the ounce, would give £6 5s., and the 
yearly valuation would thus amount to ‘about £2 

acre. 

The owner who wished to redeem, would thus 
be required to pay either an annual rent or a 
redeniption-price answering to the number of years 
short of the jubilee, but deducting Sabbatical years 
(Lev. xxv. 3, 15, 16), and adding a fifth, or 20 per 
eent., in either case. Thus, if a man devoted an 
acre of land in the jubilee year, and redeemed it in 
the same year, he would pay a redemption-price of 
49—6 — 43 years’ value, + 20 per cent. = £103 4¢., 
or an annual rent of £2 8s.; a rate by no means 
excessive when we consider, (1) the prospect of 
restoration in the jubilee; (2) the undoubted fer- 
tility of the soil, which even now, under all disad- 
vantages, sometimes yields an hundredfold (Burck- 
hardt, Syria, p. 297). 

If he refused or was unable to redeem, either 
‘the next of kin (Goel) came forward, as he had 
liberty to do, or, if no redemption was effected, the 
land became the property of the priests (Lev. xxv. 
25, xxvii. 21; Ruth iii. 12, iv. 1, ete.). 

In the case of a house devoted, its value was to 
be assessed by the priest, and a fifth added to the 
redemption price in case it was redeemed (Lev. 
xxvii..15). Whether the rule held good regarding 
houses in-walled cities, namely, that the liberty of 
redeniption lasted only for one year, is not certain ; 
but as it dees not appear that houses devoted, but 
not redeemed, became the property of the priests, 
‘and asthe Levites and priests had special towns 
assigned to them, it seems likely that the price 
only of the house, and not the house itself, was 
made over to sacred uses, and thus that the act of 
consecration of a house means, in fact, the conse- 

cration of its value. The Mishna, however, says, 
that if a devoted house fell down, the owner was 
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not liable to payment, but that he was liable if 
he had devoted the value of the house (/racia, 
v. 5). 

(6.) Animals fit for sacrifice, if devoted, were not 
to be redeemed or changed, and if a man attempted 
to do so, he was required to bring both the devotee 
and the changeling (Lev. xxvii. 9, 10, 33). They 
were to be free from blemish (Mal. i. 14). An 
animal unfit for sacrifice might be redeemed, with 
the addition to the priest's valuation of a fifth, or 
it became the property of the priests, Lev. xxvii. 
12,138. [OFFERING.] 

(c.) The case of persons devoted stood thus: A 
man might devote either himself, his child (not 
the first-born), or his slave. If no redemption took 
place, the devoted person became a slave of the 
sanctuary — see the case of Absalom (2 Sam. xv. 
8; Michaelis, § 124, ii. 166, ed. Smith). [Naz- 
ARITR.] Otherwise he might be redeemed at a 
valuation according to age and sex, on the follow- 
ing scale (Lev. xxvii. 1-7): — 


. 1. Amale from one month to6 years £ s. d. 
old, 5 shekels : -=0 1 6 

2. From 6 years to 20 years, 20 shekels = 2 10 0 

8. From 20 years to 60 years, 50 shekels =6 5 0 
4. Above 60 years, 165 shekels . -=117 6 

B. 1. Females from one month to 6 years, 

8 shekels . -=0 7 6 

2. From 6 years to 20 years, 10 shekels — 1 5 0 
8. From 20 years to 60 years, 80 shekels = 3 15 0 

4. Above 60 years, 10 shekels -=l 5 0 


If the person were too poor to pay the redemption 
price, his value was to be estimated by the priest, 
not, as Michaelis says, the civil magistrate (Ler. 
xxvii. 8; Deut. xxi. 5; Mich. § 145, ii. 283). 

Auiong general regulations affecting vows, the 
following may be mentioned: — 

1. Vows were entirely voluntary, but once made 
were regarded as compulsory, and evasion of per- 
formance of them was held to be contrary to true 
religion (Num. xxx. 3; Deut. xxiii. 21; Eccl. 
v. 4). 

2. If persons in a dependent condition made 
vows, as (a) an unmarried deughter living in her 
father's house, or (6) a wife, even if she afterwards 
became a widow, the vow, if (a) in the first case 
her father, or (4) in the second, her husband heard 
and disallowed it, was void; but if they heard 
without disallowance, it was to remain good (Num. 
xxx. 3-16). Whether this principle extended to 
all children and to slaves is wholly uncertain, as 
no mention is made of them in Scripture, nor by 
Philo when he discusses the question (de Spec. Leg. 
6, ii. 274, ed. Mangey). Michaelis thinks the 
omission of sons implies absepce of power to con- 
trol them (§ 83, i. 447). 

3. Votive offerings arising from the produce of 
any impure traffic were wholly forbidden (Deut. 
xxiii. 18). A question has risen on this part of 
the subject as to the meaning of the word ce/é, 
dog, which is understood to refer either to immoral 
intercourse of the kind, or literally and 
simply to the usual meaning of the word. The 
prohibition against dedication to sacred uses of 
gain olitained by female prostitution was doubtles 
directed against the practice which prevailed in 

Pheenicia, Babylonia, and Syria, of which men 
tion is made in Lev. xix. 29; Baruch vi. 43 [or 
Epist. of Jer. 43]; Herod. i. 199; Strabo, p. 561; 
August. de civ. Dei, iv. 10, and other authorities 
quoted by Spencer (de leg. Hebr. ii. 35, p- 566). 
Following out this view, and bearing in mind the 
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mention made in 2 K. xxiii. 7, of a practice evi- 
dently connected with idolatrous worship, the word 
celeb has been sometimes rendered cinadus; some 
have understood it to refer to the first-born, but 
Spencer himeelf, ii. 35, p. 572; Josephus, Ant. iv. 
8. § 9; Gesen. ii. 685, and the Mishna, Temurch, 
vi. 3, all understand dog in the literal sense. 


IL, III. For vows of abstinence, see CORBAN; 
and for vows of extermination, ANATHEMA, and 
Ez. x. 8; Mie. iv. 13. 

Vows in general and their force as a test 
of religion are wentioned — Job xxii. 27; Prov. vii. 
14; Pe. xxii. 25, Ll. 14, lvi. 12, xvi. 18, exvi. 14; 
Is. xix. 21; Nah. i. 15. 

Certain refinements on votive consecrations are 
noticed in the Mishna, e. g. : — 

1. No evasion of a vow was to be allowed which 
substituted a part for the whole, as, “I vowed a 
sheep but not the bones ’’ (Neda. ii. 5). 

2. A man devoting an ox or a house, was not 
liable if the ox was lost, or the house fell down; 
but otherwise, if he had devoted the value of the 
one or the other of these. 

3. No devotions might be made within two 
years before the jubilee, nor redemptions within 
the year following it. If a son redeemed his 
father’s land, he was to restore it to him in the 
jubilee (Lrac. vii. 3). 

4. A man might devote some of his flock, 
herd, and heathen slaves, but not all these (ibud. 
viii. 4). 

5. Devotions by priests were not redeemable, 
but were transferred to other priests (ibid. 6). 

6. A man who vowed not to sleep on a bed, 
might sleep on askin if he pleased (Otho, Lez. 
Rabb. p. 673). 

7. The sums of money arising from votive con- 
secrations were divided into two parts — sacred (1) 
to the altar; (2) to the repairs of the Temple (Ke- 
land, Ant. c. x. § 4). 

It seems that the practice of shaving the head 
at the expiration of a votive period was not lim- 
ited to the Nazaritic vow (Acts xviii. 18, xxi. 
24). 

The practice of vows in the Christian Church, 
though evidently not forbidden, as the instance just 
quoted serves to show, does not come within the 
scope of the present article (see Bingham, Antig. 
xvi. 7, 9, and Suicer, eby#)- H. W. P. 


VULGATE, THE. (Latin VERSIONS or 
THE Brsue.) The influence which the Latin Ver- 
sions of the Bible have exercised upon Western 
Christianity is scarcely less than that of the LX X. 
upon the Greek churches. But both the Greek 
and the Latin Vulgates have been long neglected. 
The revival of letters, bringing with it the study 
of the original texts of Holy Scripture, checked for 
a time the study of these two great bulwarks of the 
Greek and Latin churches, for the LXX. in fact 
belongs rather to the history of Christianity than 
to the history of Judaism, and, in spite of recent 
labors, their importance is even now hardly recog- 
nized. In the case of the Vulgate, ecclesiastical 
controversies have still further impeded all efforts 
of liberal criticism. The Romanist (till lately) 
regarded the Clementine text as fixed beyorid ap- 
peal; the Protestant shrank from examining a sub- 
ject which seemed to belong peculiarly to the 
Romanist. Yet, apart from all pulemical ques- 


tions, the Vulgate should have a very deep interest ‘1710. 
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for all the Western churches. For many centu- 
ries it was the only Bible generally used; and, 
directly or indirectly, it is the real parent of all 
the vernacular versions of Western Europe. The 
Gothic Version of Ulphilas alone is independent of 
it, for the Slavonic and modern Russian versions 
are necessarily not taken into account. With 


England it has a peculiarly close connection. The 


earliest translations made from it were the (lost) 
books of Bede, and the Glosses on the Psalms and 
Gospels of the 8th and 9th centuries (ed. ‘Thorpe, 


Lond. 1835, 1842). In the 10th century £lfric 


translated considerable portions of the O. T. (Hep- 


tateuchus, etc., ed. Thwaites, Oxon. 1698). But 
the most important monument of its influence is 


the great English Version of Wycliffe (1324-1384, 
ed. Forshall and Madden, Oxfd. 1850), which is a 


literal rendering of the current Vulgate text. In 


the age of the Reformation the Vulgate was rather 


the guide than the source of the popular versions. 
The Romanist translations into German (Michaelis, 


ed. Marsh, ii. 107), French, Italian, and Spanish, 


were naturally derived from the Vulgate (R. Simon, 
Hist. Crit. N. T. Cap. 28, 29, 40, 41). Of others, 
that of Luther (N. T. in 1523) was the most im- 
portant, and in this the Vulgate had great weight, 
though it was made with such use of the originals 
as was possible. From Luther the influence of 
the Latin passed to our own Authorized Version. 
Tyndal had spent some time abroad, and was 
acquainted with Luther before he published his 
version of the N. T. in 1526. Tyndal’s version 
of the O. T., which was unfinished at the time of 
his martyrdom (1556), was completed by Cover- 
dale, and in this the influence of the Latin and 
German translations was predominant. A proof 
of this remains in the Psalter of the Prayer Book, 
which was taken from the “ (sreat English Bible ’’ 
(1539, 1540), which was merely a new edition of 
that called Matthew's, which was itself taken from 
Tyndal and Coverdale. This version of the I’salms 
follows the Gallican Psalter, a revision of the Old 
Latin, made by Jerome, and afterwards introduced 
into his new translation (comp. § 22), and differs 
in many respects from the Hebrew text (e. g. Ps. 
xiv.). It would be out of place to follow this 
question into detail here. It is enough to remem- 
ber that the first translators of our Bible had een 
familiarized with the Vulgate from their youth, 
and could not have cast off the influence of early 
association. But the claims of the Vulgate to the 
attention of scholars rest on wider grounds. It is 
not only the source of our current theological 
terminology. but it is, in one shape or other, the 
most important early witness to the text and 
interpretation of the whole Bible. The materials 
available for the accurate study of it are unfor- 
tunately at present as acanty as those yet unex- 
amined are rich and varied (comp. §°30). The 
chief original works bearing on the Vulgate gener 
ally are — ; 

R. Simon, Histoire Critique du V. T. 1678- 
1685: N. T. 1689-1693. 

Hody, De Bibhorum textibus originalibus, Oxon. 
1705. 

Martianay, Hieron. Opp. (Paris, 1693, with the 
prefaces and additions of Vallarsi, Verona, 1734, 
and Maffei, Venice, 1767). 

Bianchini (Blanchinus not Blanchint), Vindi- 
cia Canon. SS. Vulg. Lat. Edit. Rome, 1740. 

Bukentop, Luz de Luce Bruxellis, 
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Sabatier, Bibl. SS. Lat. Vers. Ant., Remis, 
1743, 

Van Ess, Pragmutisch-kritische Gesch. d. Vulg. 
Tiibingen, 1824. 

Vercellone, Varia Lectiones Vulg. Lat. Bibli- 
orum, tom. i, Rome, 1860; tom. ii. pars prior, 
1862. 

In addition to these there are the controversial |. 
works of Mariana, Bellarmin, Whitaker, Fulke, 
etc., and numerous essays by Calmet, D. Schulz, 
Fleck, Riegler, etc., and in the N. T. the labors 
of Bentley, Sanftl, Griesbach, Schulz, Lachmann, 
Tregelles, and Tischendorf, have collected a great 
amount of critical materials. But it is not too 
much to say that the noble work of Vercellone has 
made an epoch in the study of the Vulgate, and 
the chief results which follow from the first install- 
ment of his collations are here for the first time 
incorporated in its history. The subject will be 
treated under the following heads: — 

I. THe Orn1GIN AND HISTORY OF THE NAME 
VuLGATE. §§ 1-3. 

I]. THE O_p Latin Versions. §§ 4-13. 
Origin, 4,5. Character, 6. Canon, 7. Revis- 
tons : Ttala, 8-11. Remains, 12, 13. 

II. THe LAnors oF JEROME. §§ 14-20. 
Occasion, 14. Revision of Old Latin of N. T., 
15-17. Gospels, 15, 16. Acts, Lpistles, etc., 17. 
Revision of O. T. from the LXX., 18, 19. Trans- 
lation of O. T. from the Hebrew, 20. 

IV. THe History oF JEROME'S TRANSLA- 
TION TO THE INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING. 
§§ 21-24. Corruption of Jerome's text, 21, 22. 
Revision of Alcuin, 23. Later revisions: divisions 
of the text, 24. 

V. THE History OF THE PRINTED TEXT. 
§§ 25-29. arly editions, 25. The Sixtine and 
Clementine Vulzates, 26. Their relative merits, 
27. Later editions, 28, 29. 

VI. THE MATERIALS FOR THE REVISION OF 
JEROME'S TEXT. §§ 30-32. MSS. of O. T., 
30, 31. Of N. T., 32. 

VIT. THe CriticaL VALUE or THE LATIN 
Versions. §§ 33-39. Jn O. 7., 33. Jn N. T., 
34-38. Jerome's Revision, 34-36. The Old Latin, 
387. Interpretation, 39. 

VIN. THe LANGUAGE OF THE Latin VER- 
-g10ns, §§ 40-45. Provincialisms, 41, 42. Gre- 
cisms, 43. Jufluence on Modern Language, 
45. 

I. THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF THE NAME 
VuLaaTE. —1. The name Vulgate, which is 
equivalent to Vulyauta editio (the current text of 
Holy Scripture), has necessarily been used differ- 
ently in various ages of the Church. There can 
be no doubt that the phrase originally answered to 
the xowh Exdoors of the Greek Scriptures. In this 
nense it is used constantly by Jerome in his Com- 
mentaries, and his language explains sufticiently 
the origin of the term: * Hoc juxta LXX. inter- 
pretes diximus, quorum editio toto orbe vulguta 
est’’ (Hieron. Comm. in 7s. Ixv. 20). ** Multum 
in hoc loco LXX. editio Hebraicumque discordant. 
Primum ergo de Vulgata editione tractabimus et 
postea sequemur ordinem veritatis’? (id. xxx. 22). 
In some places Jerome distinctly quotes the Greek 
text: * Porro in editione Vulgata dupliciter legi- 
mus; quidam enim codices habent 87Aol eicw, 
hoc est manifesti sunt: alii Se:Aactoi etary, hoc est 
meticulosi sive miseri sunt*’ (Comm. in Osee, vii. 
13; comp. 8-11, etce.). But generally he regards 
the Old Latin, which was rendered from the LXAX., 
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as substantially identical with it, and thus intro- 
duces Latin quotations under the name of the 
LXX. or Vulyata editio: “ . . . . miror quomodo 
rulyata editw .. .. testimonium alia interpreta- 
tione subverterit : Congregalor et glorificabor 
coram Domino. ... . Illud autem quod in LXX. 
legitur: Congregabor et glorificabor coram Domino 

- (Comm. tn Js. xlix. 5). So again: * Phil- 
isthweos - « « » abienigenas Vulgata acribit editio” 
(ibid. xiv. 29). «. . . . Palestinis, quos indif- 
ferenter LX X. altenigenas vocant"’ (in Lzek. xvi. 
27). In this way the transference of the name 
from the current Greek text to the current Latin 
text became easy and natural; but there does not 
appear to be any instance in the age of Jerome 
of the application of the term to the Latin Version 
of the O. T. without regard to its derivation from 
the LXX., or to that of the N. T. 

2. Yet more: as the phrase xoiwh ExBoors came 
to signify an uncorrected (and so corrupt) text, the 
same secondary meaning was attached to rulguta 
edit. Thus in some places the rulgata edttio 
stands in contrast with the true Hexaplaric text 
of the LXX. One passage will place this in the 
clearest light: “ .. .. breviter admoneo aliam 
ease editionem quam Origenes et Csesariensis Euse- 
bius, omnesque Griecie tranalatores sxoiwhp, id est, 
communem appellant, atque rulgatam, et a plerisque 
nunc Aovxiavds dicitur; aliam LX X. interpretum 
qu in éfawAvis codicibus reperitur, et a nobis in 
Latinum sermonem fideliter versa est . . 
Koiw} autem ista, hoc est, Communis editio, ipes 
est que et LXX., sed hoc interest inter utram- 
que, quod xoiw) ‘pro locis et temporibus et pro 
voluntate scriptorum vetus corrupta editio est; 
ea autem quiz habetur in éfaxAois et quam nos 
vertimus, ipsa est que in eruditorum libris in- 
corrupta et immaculata LXX. interpretum trans- 
latio reservatur’’ (Ep. cvi. ad Sun. e¢ Fret. 
§ 2). 

3. This use of the phrase Vulgata editio to 
describe the LX-X. (and the Latin Version of the 
LXX.) was continued to later times. It is sup- 
ported by the authority of Augustine, Ado of 
Vienne (A. D. 860), R. Bacon, etc.; and Bellarmin 
distinctly recognizes the application of the term 
so that Van Ess is justified in saying that the 
Council of Trent erred in a point of history when 
they described Jerome's Version as “vetus et 
vulgata editio, que longo tot seculorum usu in 
ipsa ecclesia probata est’? (Van Eas, Gesck. 34). 
As a general rule, the Latin Fatbers speak of 
Jerome’s Version as “our '' version (nostra editw, 
nostrt codices); but it was not unnatural that the 
Tridentine Fathers (as many later scholars) should 
be misled by the assuciations of their own time, 
and adapt to new circumstances terms which had 
grown obsolete in their original sense. And when 
the difference of the (Greek) “ Vulgate’’ of the 
early Church, and the (Latin) ‘* Vulgate’ of the 
modern Roman Church has once been apprehended, 
no further difficulty need arise from the identity 
of name. (Compare Augustine, £d. Benedict. 
Paris, 1836, tom. V. p. xxxiii.; Sabatier, i. 792; 
Van Ess, Gesch. 24-42, who gives very full and 
conclusive references, though he fails to perceive 
that the Old Latin was practically identified with 
the LXX.) 

It. THe O_p Latin Versions. — 4. The his- 
tory of the earliest Latin Version of the Rible is 
lost in complete obscurity. All that can be 
affirmed with certainty is that it was made in 
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Africa.¢ During the’ first two centuries the 
Church of Rome, to which we naturally look for 
the source of the version now identified with it, 
was essentially Greek. The Roman bishops bear 
Greek names; the earliest Roman liturgy was 
Greek; the few remains of the Christian literature 
of Rome are Greek. The same remark holds true 
of Gaul (comp. Westcott, Hist. of Cunon of N. T. 
pp- 269, 270, and reff.); but the Church of ‘N. 
Africa seems to have been Latin-speaking from the 
first. At what date this Church was founded is 
uncertain. A passage of Augustine (c. Dunit. 
Ep. 37) seems to imply that Africa was converted 
late; but if so, the Gospel spread there with re- 
markable rapidity. At the end of the second 
century Christians were found in every rank, and 
in every place; and the master-epirit of Tertullian, 
the first of the Latin Fathers, was then raised up 
to give utterance to the passionate thoughts of 
his native Church. It is therefore from Tertullian 
that we must seek the earliest testimony to the 
existence and character of the Old Latin (Vetus 
Latina). 

5. On the first point the evidence of Trr- 
TULLIAN, if candidly examined, is decisive. He 
distinctly recognizes the general currency of a 
Latin Version of the N. T., though not necessarily 
of every book at present included in the Canon, 
which even in his time had been able to mould the 
popular language (adv. Prax. 5: In usu est nos- 
trorum per simplicitatem interpretationis ... . 
De Monog. 11: Sciamus plane non sic esse in 
Greco authentico quomodo in usum exiit per dua- 
rum syllabarum aut callidam aut simplicem ever- 
sionem ....). This was characterized by a 
‘‘ rudeness’’ and ‘simplicity, which seems to 
point to the nature of its origin. In the words 
of Augustine (De ductr. Christ. ii. 16 (11) ), “any 
one in the first ages of Christianity who gained 
possession of a Greek MS., and fancied that he had 
a fair knowledge of Greek and Latin, ventured to 
translate it.” (Qui scripturas ex Hebraa lingua 
in Greecam verterunt numerari possunt; Latini 
autem interpretes nullo modo. Ut enim cuivis 
primis fidei temporibus in manus venit Codex 
Greecus, et aliquantulum facultatis sibi utriusque 
linguse habere videbatur, ausus est interpretari.)¢ 
Thus the version of the N. T. appears to have 
arisen from individual and successive effurts; but it 
does not follow by any means that numerous ver- 
sions were simultaneously circulated, or that the 
several parts of the version were made indepen- 
dently.4 Even if it had been so, the exigencies of 
the public service must soon have given definiteness 
and substantial unity to the fragmentary labors of 
individuals. The work of private hands would 
necessarily be subject to revision for ecclesiastical 
use. The separate books would be united in a 
volume; and thus a standard text of the whole 
collection would be established. With regard to 
the O. T. the case is less clear. [t is probable that 

a This has been established with the greatest full- 
ness by Card. Wiseman, Two Letters on 1 John v. 7, 
addressed to the editor of the Catholic Magazine, 
1832, 1833; republished with additions, Rome, 1835 ; 
and again in his collected Essays, vol. 1. 1853. Eich- 
horn and Hug had maintained the same opinion ; 
and Lechmaoo has further confirmed it (N. T. i. 
Praf.). 

’ In the absence of all evidence it ie impossible to 
say how far the Christians of the Italian provinces 
used the Greek or Latin language habitually. 
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the Jews who were settled in N. Africa were con- 
fined to the Greek towns; otherwise it might be 
supposed that the Latin Version of the O. T. is in 
part anterior to the Christian era, and that (as in 
the case of Greek) a preparation for a Christian 
Latin dialect was already made when the Gospel 
was introduced into Africa. However this may 
have been, ‘the substantial similarity of the dif- 
ferent parts of the Old and New Testaments 
establishes a real connection between them, and 
justifies the belief that there was one popular Latin 
Version of the Bible current in Africa in the last 
quarter of the second century. Many words which 
are either Greek (machwra, sophia, perizoma, po- 
deris, agonizo, etc.) or literal translations of Greek 
forms (vivifico, justifico, etc.) xbound in both, and 
explain what Tertullian meant when he spoke of 
the “simplicity '’ of the translation (compare 
below § 43). 

6. The exact literality of the Old Version was 
not confined to the most minute observance of or- 
der and the accurate reflection of the words of the 
original: in many cases the very forms of Greek 
construction were retained in violation of Latin 
usage. A few examples of these singular anomalies 
will convey a better idea of the absolute certainty 
with which the Latin commonly indicates the text 
which the translator had before him, than any gen- 
eral statements: Matt. iv. 13, habitavit in Caphar- 
naum maritimam; td. 15, terra Neptalim viam 
maris; id. 25, ab Jerosolymis .. . . et trans Jor- 
danem; v. 22, reus erit in gehennam ignis; vi. 19, 
ubi tinea et comestura exterminat. Mark xii. 31, 
majus horum preceptorum aliud non est. Luke x. 
19, nihil vos nocebit. Acts xix. 26, non solum 
Ephesi sed psene totius Asie. Rom. ii. 15, inter se 
cogitaiionum accusantium vel etiam defendentium. 
1 Cor. vii. 32, solicitus est que sunt Domini. It 
is obvious that there was a continual tendency to 
alter expressions like these, and in the first age of 
the version it is not improbable that the continual 
Grecism which marks the Latin texts of D, (Cod. 
Beze), and E, (Cod. Laud.) had a wider currency 
than it could maintain afterwards. 

7. With regard to the African Canon of the N. 
T. the Old Version offers important evidence. From 
considerations of style and language it seems cer- 
tain that the Epistle to the Hebrews, James, and 
2 Peter, did not form part of the original African 
Version, a conclusion which falls in with that which 
is derived from historical testimony (cump. The 
Hist. of the Canon of the N. T. p. 282 ff). In 
the O. T.. on the other hand, the Old Latin erred 
by excess and not by defect; for as the Version was 
made from the current copies of the LXX. it in- 
cluded the Apocryphal books which are commonly 
contained in them, and to these 2 Esdras was early 
added. 

8. After the translation once received a definite 
shape in Africa, which could not have been long 
after the middle of the second century, it was not 


¢ Card. Wiseman hae shown (Essays, i. 24, 25) 
that “interpretor ’’ and “ verto’ may be used of a 
revision; but in connection with primis fidei tem- 
poribus they seem certainly to describe the origin of 
the Version. 

d It would be out of place here to point out minute 
differences in rendering which show that the transla- 
tion was the work of different hands. Mill ( Prolegg. 
521 ff.) has made some interesting collections to 
establish this result, but he places too much reliance 
on the version of D,; (Cod. Beze). 
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publicly revised. “The old text was jealously guarded text suffered by the natural corruptions of copying, 
by ecclesiastical use, and was retained there at a especially by interpolations, a form of error to 
time when Jerome's Version was elsewhere almost which the Gospels were particularly exposed (comp. 
universally received. ‘The well-known story of the.§ 15). In the O. T. the version was made from 
disturbance caused by the attempt of an African | the unrevised edition of the LXX. and thus from 
bishop to introduce Jerome’s “cucurdita" for the | the first included many false readings of which Je- 
old “ hedera"’ in the history of Jonah (August. | rome often notices instances (e. g. Ep. evi. ad 
Ep. civ. ap. Hieron. Epp., quoted by Tregelles, /n-| Sun. ef F'ret.). In Table A two texts of the (id 
troduction, p. 242) shows how carefully intentional | Latin are placed for comparison with the Vulgate 
changes were avoided. But at the same time the | of Jerome. 


TABLE A. Dav. ix. 4-8.4 


Cod. Wereeb. August. Ep. cxi. ad Victor. Vulgata nova. 

Precatus sum Dominum Deum Precatus sum Dominum Deum Orari Dominum Deum meum,! 
meum, 

meum et dixi: et confessus sum et dixi: et confessus sum % et dixi: 

Domine Deus, magne et mirabilis, | Domine Deus, magne et mirabilis, | Odsec7o Domine Deus, magne et ter- 

ribilis, 

qui servas testamentum tuum, et qui servas testamentum tuum, custodiens pactum, 

et misericordiam diligentibus te, et misericordiam diligentibus te, et misericordiam diligentibus te, 

et servantibus preecepta tua: et servantibus preecepta tua: et custodientibxs mandata tus: 

Peccavimus, fecimus tnjurias, Peccavimus, a/versus /egem fecimus, | Peccavimus, mrquitatcm 3 fecimus, 

nocuimus et declinavimus tmpie eximus et recessuunus et de-| imple egimus, et recessimus et de 
clinavimus clinavimus 


& precceptis tuis et a judiciis tuis, | a praeceptia tuis et a judiciis tuis, {a mandatts tuis ac judiciis. 
et non exaudivimus servos tuos pro-}et non exaudivimus servos tuos| Non obveditimus servis tuis prophe- 


fetas, prophetas, tis, . 

qui loquebantur ad reges nostros, | qui loquebantur in nomine two al | qui locuti sunt in nomine tuo regi- 

reges nostros, bus nostris, 
principibus nostris, patribus nostris, 

et ad omnes populos terres. et ad omnem populum terre, omnique populo terrae. 

Tibi, Domine, justitia : Tibi, Domine, justitia ; Tibi, Domine, justitia : 

nobis autem, et /ratribus nostris, nobis autem nobis autem 4 

confusio faciei ; confusio faciei ; confusio facie ; 

Sicut dies hic viro Juda Sicut dies hic viro Juda, Sicut est Aodie viro Juda § 

et inhabitantibus Hierusalem, et habitantibus Jerusalem, et Aabitatoribus Jerusalem, 

et omni Israel, et omni Israel, et omni Israel, 

qui proximi sunt et qui longe sunt, | qui proximi sunt et qui longe sunt, Ais qui prope sant, et Ais qui procul, 

in qua eos disseminasti ibi, in omni terra in qua eos dissemi- in wunirersis terris ad quas ejecisti 
nasti ibi, e068 

contumacia eorum, propter contumaciam eorum, propter iniguitates eorum, 

qua exprobaverunt tibl, Domine. quia inprobaverunt te, Domine. in guibus peccarerunt tn te. 


@ The differences in the two first columns are marked by Italics. The 1m.om. Tol. *% et ¢.s. om. Tol. 
Italics in col. 3 mark where the text of Jerome differs from both the other 2 inique, Tol. 48. om. Tol. 
texts. § Juda, Tol. 


9. The Latin translator of Irenseus was prob-) preserved generally unchanged in N. Africa, it fared 
ably conternporary with Tertullian,* and his ren- | differently in Italy. There the provincial rudeness 
derings of the quotations from Scripture confirm | of the version was necessarily more offensive, and 
the conclusions which have been already drawn as | the comparative familiarity of the leading bishops 
to the currency of (substantially) one Latin version. with the Greek texts made a revision at once more 
It does not appear that he had a Latin MS. before feasible and less startling to their congrerationa. 
him during the execution of his work, but he was Thus in the fourth century a definite ecclesiastical 
eo familiar with the common translation that he re- recension (of the Gospels at least) appears to have 
produces continually characteristic phrases which , been made in N. Italy by reference to the Greek, 
he cannot be supposed to have derived from any | which was distinguished by the name of /teli. 
other source (Lachmann, N. 7. i. pp. x., xi.).| This Augustine recommends on the ground of its 
CYPRIAN (t¢ A. D. 257) carries on the chain of tes- ‘ close accuracy and its perspicuity (Aug, De Dectr. 
timony far through the next century; and he is, Chris(. 15, “in ipsis interpretationibus Itala> caters 
followed by Lactantius, Juvencus, J. Firmicus Ma-- preeferatur, nam est verborum tenacior cuui pet. 
ternus, HiLaky the deacon (Ambrosiaster), HIL- | apicuitate sententia "’), and the text of the Gospels 
ARY of Poitiers (¢ A. D. 449), and LUCIFER of which he fullows is marked by the latter charac- 
Cagliari (f A. D. 370). Ambrose and Augustine | teristic when compared with the African. In the 
exhibit a peculiar recension of the same text, and | other hooks the difference cannot be traced with 
Jerome offers some traces of it. From this date | accuracy; and it has not yet been accurately deter- 
MSS. of parta of the African text have been pre-) mined whether other national recensions may not 
served (§ 12), and it is unnecessary to trace the|have existed (as seems certain from the evidence 
history of its transmission to a later time. which the writer has collected) in Ireland (Britain), 

10. But while the earliest Latin Version was | Gaul, and Spain. 








@ It should be added that Dodwell places him much | which have been proposed, usitat1-que, ila-que. Ther 
later, at the close of the 4th cent. Comp. Grabe, Pro-| were made at a time when the history of the Old lati 
legg. ad Iren. il. § 38. was unknown. 

b It is anneceasary now to examine the eonjectures 
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11. The Jtala appears to have been made in 
some degree with authority: other revisions were 
made for private use, in which such changes were 
introduced as suited the taste of scribe or critic. 
The next stage in the deterioration of the text was 
the intermixture of these various revisions; su that 
at the close of the fourth century the Gospels were 
in such a state as to call for that final recension 
which was made by Jerome. What was the nature 
of this confusion will be seen from the accompany- 
ing tables (B and C, on next page) more clearly 
than from a lengthened description. 

12. The MSS. of the Old Latin which have been 
preserved exhibit the various forms of that version 
which have been already noticed. Those of the 
Gospels, for the reason which has been given, pre- 
_ sent the different types of text with unmistakable 

clearness. In the O. T. the MS. remains are too 
scanty to allow of a satisfactory classification. 

i. MSS. of the Old Lutin Version of the O. T. 

1. Fragments of Gen. (xxxvii., xxxviii., xli., 
xlvi., xlviii—l., parts) and Ex. (x., xi, xvi., 
xvii., xxili.-xxvii., parts) from Cod. E. (§ 30) 
of the Vulyate : Vercellone, i. pp. 183-84, 
307-10. 


teuch: Miinter, Miscell. Hafn. 1821, pp. 
89-95. 

. Fragments (scattered verses of 1,2 Sam. 
and 1, 2 Kings, and the Canticles), given 
by Sabatier. 

- Corbei. 7, See. xiii. (Sabatier), Esther. 

- Pechianus (Sabatier), Fragm. Esther. 

Orat. (Sabatier), Esther i.-iii. 

. Majoris Monast. Sec. xii. (Martianay, Sa- 

batier), Job. 

. Sangerm. Pasalt. Sec. vii. (Sabatier). 

. Fragments of Jeremiah (xiv.—xli., detached 
verses), Ezekiel (xl.-xlviii., detached frag- 
ments), Daniel (iii. 15-23, 33-50, viii., xi., 
fragments), Hosea (ii.—vi., fragments), from 
a palimpsest MS. at Wiirzburg (Sec. vi., 
vii.): Miinter, Miscell. Hafn. 1621. 

11. Fragmenta Hos. Am. Mich 
E. Ranke, 1858, &e. (This book the writer 
has not seen.) 

12. Bodl. Auct. F. 4, 32. Fragments of 
Deuteronomy and the Prophets, «‘ Grace et 
Latine litteris Saxonicis,"’ Seec. viii., ix. 

ii. MSS. of the Apocryphal books. 

1. Reg. 3564, Ssec. ix. (Sabatier), Tob. and 
Jud. 

2, 3. Sangerm. 4, 15, Sec. ix. (Sabatier), 
Tob. and Jud. 

4. Vatic. (Reg. Suec.), Smee. vii., Tob. 

5. Corbei. 7 (Sabatier), Jud. 

6. Pechian. (Sabatier), See. x., Jud. 

The text of the remaining books of the Vetus 
Latina not having been revised by Jerome 
is retained in MSS. of the Vulgate. 


OO WRANH 


@ To these must probably be added the MSS. of 
Genesis and the Psalter in the possession of Lord Ash- 
burnhan, said to be “ of the fourth century.” 

The text of the Oxford MS. (No. 12) is extremely 
interesting, and offers many coincidences with the ear- 


. Fragments (scattered verses) of the Penta- 


e 
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iii. MSS. of the N. T. 

(1.) Of the Gospels. 
ifeisis (i. e. unrevised) text. 

a. Cod. Vercellensis, at Vercelli, written 
by Eusebius, bishop of Vercelli in the 
4th cent. Published by Irici, 1748, 
and Bianchini, £v. Quadr. 1749. 

6. Cod. Veronensis, at Verona, of the 4th 
or 5th cent. Published by Bianchini 
(as above). 

c. Cod. Colbertinus, in Bibl. Imp. at 
Paris, of the 11th cent. Published by 
Sabatier, Verstones antique. 

d. Cod. Claromontanus, in the Vatican 
Libr., of the 4th or 5th cent. It con- 
tains a great part of St. Matthew, and 
is mainly African in character. Pub- 
lished by Mai, Script. vet. nov. Coll. 
ili. 1828. 

. Cod. Vindobonensis, at Vienna, of 5th 
or 6th cent. It contains fragments of 
St. Mark and St. Luke. Edited by 
Alter in two German periodicals. 

J. Cod. Bobbiensis, at Turin, of the 5th 
cent. It contains parts of St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark. The chief parts 
published by Tischendorf in the Jahr- 
bicher d. Literatur, Vienna, 1847 ff. 
The text is a remarkable revision of 
the African. 

g. The readings of a Speculum, published 
by Mai, Patrum nova collectw, i. 2, 
1852. Comp. ‘Tregelles, /ntruduction, 
240. 

. Cod. Sangallensis, of the 5th or 4th 

cent. It contains fragments of St. 

Matthew and St. Mark. Transcribed 

by Tischendorf. 

Cod. Palat., at Vienna, of the 5th 

cent. Published by Tischdf. 1847. A 

very important MS., containing St. 

John, and St. Luke nearly entire, and 

considerable parts of the other Gos- 

Is. 

To these must be added a very remark- 
able fragment of St. Luke published 
by A. M. Ceriani, from a MS. of the 
6th cent. in the Ambrosian Libr. at 
Milan: Monum, Sacra, ... . 1861; 
and a purple fragment at Dublin 
(Sac. v.) containing Matt. xii. 13-23, 
published by Dr. Todd in Proceed- 
ings of R. I. A. iii. 874. 

k. Cod. Corbeiensis, St. Matt. Edited 
by Martianay and Sabatier. 

Jtalic revision.® 
l. Cod. Brizianus, of the 6th cent. The 

best type of the /talic text. Published 
by Bianchini, 4 c. Comp. Lachm. 
N. T. i. Preef. xiv. ‘ 


4 (part); vill. 16, 17,195; ix. 9; xfll. 6; 7. Mal. i. 
6 (part), 10 6,11; H. 7; iii. 1. Zech. i. 85; Mal. iv 
2,18; 5,64. (y) Gen. i. 1-fi. 8; Ex. xiv. 24-xv. 3; 
Is. iv. l-v. 7; lv. 1-5; Ps. xli. 1-4; Gen. xxii. 1-19. 
6 The critical value of these revised ante-Hiero- 


liest African readings. The passages contained in it| nymian texts is unduly underrated. Each recension, 


are (a) Deut. xxxi. 7; 24-30; xxxii 1-4. (8) Hos. it. 
18 a; iv. 1-84: 9a; vi.16,2; 16; x. 12a; xii 6; viil. 
8,4. Ame ill. 8; v.8; 14. Mich. fit. 2; fv. 1, 2; 
5 (part); v. 2: vi. 8; wii. 6,7. Joel fii, 18. Obad. 
16. Jon. §.85,9. Nah. fii. 18. Hab. ii 46; iti. 3. 
Tephan. 5. 14-16; 18 (part). Agg. ii. 7, 8. Zech. i. 


as the representative of a revision of the oldest text 
by the help of old Greek MSS., is perhaps not infe- 
rior to the recension of Jerome; and the MSS. in 
which they are severally contained, though numer- 
ically inferior to Vulgate MSS., are scarcely inferior in 
real authority. 
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m. Cod. Mon«censis, of the 6th cent. 

Transcribed by ‘Tischendorf. 
Jrish (British) revision.¢ 

(a.) Cambridge Univ. Libr. Kk. 1, 24. 
See. viii.? St. Luke, i. 15-end, and 
St. John, i. 18-xx. 17. Bentley's X. 
Capitula wanting in St. Luke; xiv. in 
St. John. No Ammonian Sections. 
(Plate ii. fig. 1.) 

(8.) Cambridge Univ. Libr. Ti. 6, 32. 
See. viii-x. The Book of Deer. 
St. Matt. i-vii. 23. St. Mark, i. 1, 
v. 86. St. Luke, i. 1, iv. 2. St. John, 
entire. Very many old and peculiar 
readings. Nearer Vulg. than (a), but 
very carelessly written. No Ammonian 
Sections or Capitula. Belonged to 








a It would be impossible to enter in detail in the 
present place into the peculiarities of the text presented 
by this group of MSS. It will be observed that copies 
are included in it which represent historically the 
Irish (», ¢), Scotch (8), Mercian (¢), Nortbumbrian (8), 
and — if we may trust the very uncertain tradition 
which represents the Gospels of St. Chad as written by 
Gildas (comp. Lid. Landav. p. 615, ed. 1840) — Welsh 
churches. Bentley, who had collated more or less 
completely four of them, observed their coincidence 
in remarkable readings, but the individual differences 
of the copies, uo lesa than their wide range both in 
place and age, exclude the idea that ali were derived 
from one source. They stand out as a remarkable mon- 
ument of the independence, the antiquity, and the in- 
fluence of British (Irish) Christianity. 

For the present it must suffice to give a few special 
readings which show the extent and character of the 
variations of this family from other families of MSS. 
The notation of the text is preserved for the sake of 
brevity. 

Matt. villi. 24. — Fluctibus + erat autem (enim y) 
wis ventus contrarius (contr. vent. ¢) (y & € ¢). 

Matt. x. 29. — Sine voluntate Dei patris vestri qui 
in caelis est (sine p. vol.q.e.ine.e¢). Sine p. v. vol. 
qui inc. e.¢**. Sine patre vestro voluntate, eto., ¢* 
(y « 9)- 

? Matt. xiv. 85. — Loci idius venerunt et (om. ven. et. 
& ¢] adorarerunt cum et (8 € ¢). 

Matt. xxvii. 49. — Alins autem accepta lancea pupu- 
grt (pupungit) latus ejus et exit (-lit -ivit) agua et san- 
gus (y 6 «). 

Mark xiii. 18. — Ut hieme non fiat (-et) fuga vestra 
(y 8) tel sabbato (8 e), ut non fra (sic) fuga vestra 
hieme vel sabbato (¢).° 

Luke xxiii. 2. — Nostram + ef solrentem legem (+ 
nostram ¢) ef prophetas (8 ¢ ¢). 

Luke xxiv. 1.__ Ad mon. + Maria Magdalena et 
altera Maria et quedam cum ets (8 e). 

John xix. 30.—Cum autem expiravit (asp. e trdisct 
epm (sic) ¢) velamentum (velum ae ¢) templi scissurm 
est medtum a summo usque (ad a) deorsum (a y«¢)- 

Jobn xxi. 6. — Invenietis + Dizerunt autem Per to- 
tam mociem lahorantes nihil cepimus: in verbo autem 
tuo mittimus (laxttemus (sic t. ¢. laxabimus) rete €, 
mitemus (sic) ¢) (y e ¢). 

Other readings more or less characteristic are Matt. 
fi. 14, matrem om ejus; ii. 15, est om a Domino; iv. 9, 
wade -+ retro; Iv. 6, de te 4 ué custodiant te in om- 
nibus viis tuis; v. 6, lugent + nunc; v. 48, sicut 
pater ; vi. 13, patiaris nos induct, ete. 

As & more continuous specimen the following read- 
ings occur in one chapter in the Hereford Gospels in 
which this Latin text, with a few others only, agrees 
closely with the Greek: Luke xxiv. 6, esset in Gal. 
7, tertia dic; 16, agnoscerent eum; 2, tradiderunt 
eum; 24, viderunt ; 28, fincit lonzius tre; 38, quire 
cogitationes ; 39, pedes meos: 44, har sunt verba mia 
qua locutus sumad vos. Other remarkable readings in 
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monks of Deer in Aberdeenshire. 
Comp. Mr. H. Bradshaw in the 
Printed Catalogue.6 [See p. 8482 a.] 

(y.) Lichfield, Book of St. Chad. Src. 
viii. St. Matt., St. Mark, and St. 
Luke, i—iii. 9. Bentley's f 

(8.) Oxford, Bodl. D. 24 (3946). See. 
viii, The Gospels of Mac Reyol, or 
the Rushworth MS. Bentley's y. 
No Capit., Sect., or Prefaces. A col- 
lation of the Latin text in the Lindis- 
farne text of St. Matt. and St. Mark 
(comp. p. 3475, note a), together with 
the Northumbrian gloss, has been pub- 
lished by Rev. J. Stevenson. Defi- 
cient Luke iv. 29-viii. 38.¢ 

(e.) Oxford, C. C. Coll. 122. See. x., 


the same passage are 8, Aorum cerborum ; 18, Respon- 
dens unus om. et ; 21, quo hac omnia ; 27, et erat in- 
cipiens ; 29, tnclinata est dies yam. 

A comparison of the few readings from the Gospels 
given in the Epistle of Gitpas according to the Cam- 
bridge MS. (Univ. Libr. Dd. 1, 17), for the text in 


Stevenson's edition is by no means accurate, shows 


some interesting coincidences with these Irish (Brit- 
ish) MSS. (For the explanation of the additional ref- 
erences see § 31.) 

Matt. v. 15. — Supra y8e¢ K W F (6); v. 16, mag- 
nificent 8 (a, 6); v. 19, qui entm ye P (a, 5); vil. 2, 
judicabitur de vobis e(a, 6); vil. 8. non consideras (a); 
vil. 4, tm oculo tuo est y:. vil. 6, mtseritis (a, 6); vil. 
15, attendite + wodis y 8 > (by; vil. 17, bonus fructus 
80 (a, 5); td et mala malos; vil. 28, operanti iniqui- 
tatis (a); vii. 27, tmpigerunt O; x. 28, et corpus et 
animam, e, ¢. ef an. y 8; xv. 14, caret duces sunt ; xvi. 
18, infirm ydeQCBHOZK ¢ (a); xvi. 19, guacun- 
que; wd. erunt ligata § (6); xxill. 8, vero opera 8 ¢¢ ; 
id., et tpsi von f. 8 e ¢(b); xxili. 18, qui claud. D. id., 
vos autem SCH Od, 

Thus of twenty-one readings @hich differ from Co. 
Am. thirteen are given in one or other of those MSS. 
which have been supposed to presenta typical British 
(Irish) text, and of these eleven are found in the 
Rushworth MS. alone. While on the other hand nine 
readings agree with Cod. Veron. and seven with Cod. 

Vercell., and every reading is supported by some old 
authority. Thus, though the range of comparison is 
very limited, the evidence of these quotations, as far 
as it goes, supports the bellef in a distinct British 
text. 

In the Evangelic quotations in the printel text of 
St. Patrick, out of seventeen variations, eizht (as far 
as I can find) are supported by no known Latin au- 
thority : the remainder are found in y, 8,¢« org. Ba- 
CHtaRius I have not been able to examine, though his 
writings are not unlikely to offer some illustrations of 
the early text. 

Sgpuuivs (Opus Paschale), as might have been ex- 
pected from his foreign traiuiug, gives in the main a 
pure Vulgate text in his quotations from the Vulgate. 
When he differs from it (e. g. Luke x. 19, 20; Jobo 
xi. 43, prodi), he often appears to quote from memory, 
and differs froin all MSS. 

The quotations given at length in the British copy 
of Juvencus (Camb. Univ. Libr. Ff. 4, 42) would prob 
ably repay a careful examination. 

6 This MS., in common with many Irish MSS. (e.g. 
Brit. Mus. Harl. 1802, 27956. the Book of MacDurnan, 
and some others, as Hari. 1775, Cotton. Tib. A ii.) sepa- 
rates the genealogy in St. Matt. from the rest of the 
Gospel, closing v. 17 with the words Finit Prologus, 
and then adding /nciptt Evangelium. 

c The reading of this M8. in Matt. xxi. 28 ff. is very 
remarkable: flomo quidam habebat duos filics et ac- 
cedens ad primum dixit fili vade operare in viam ® 


meam. file autem respondens dixit eo dne et non iit 
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xi.? Bentley's C. Has Canons and 
Prefaces, but no Sect. or Capit. 
(¢.) Hereford (Sarun) Gospels. Stec. viii. 
(ix.). The four Gospels, with two 
small lacunte. Without Prefaces, 
Canons, Capitula, or Sections. A 
very important copy, and probably 
British in origin. (Plate ii. fig. 5.) 
(y.) The Book of Armagh (all N. T.), 
Trin. Coll. Dublin: written a. p. 807. 
Comp. Proceedings of R. 1. A. iii. 
pp. 316, 356. Sir W. Betham, /rish 
Antig. Researches, ii. 
(@.) A copy found in the Domhnach 
Airgid (Royal I. Acad.), See. v., vi. 
Comp. Petrie, Transactions of R. I. 
A., xviii. 1838. O'Curry’s Lectures, 
Dublin, 1861, pp. 321 ff., where a fac- 
simile is given. 
(c.) («:) ‘Pwo copies in Trin. Coll. Dublin, 
said to be “ante-Hieronymian, Sec. 
vii."* ¢ 
To these must be added a large number of Irish, 
including under this term North British MSs., 
which exhibit a text more nearly approaching the 
Vulgate, but yet with characteristic old readings. 
Such are: — 

Brit. Mus., Harl. 1802. Sec. x.-xii. A. D. 
1138? Prefaces ull at the beginning. No 
Capitula or Sections. Beutley's W. (Plate 
ii. fig. 4.) 

Brit. Mus., //arl> 1023. 
Camtula or Sections. 


See. x.-xii.? No 
(Plate ii. fig. 3.) 


Lambeth. Zhe Hook of Mac Durnan< 
Sree. x. Has Sections, but no Prefaces or 
Canons. 


Dublin, 7. C. C. The Book of Kells. See. 
viii. 

Dublin, T. C. A The Book of Durrow. See. 
viii. 

Dublin, T. C. C. The Book of Dimma. Sec. 
viii. 

Dublin, T. C. C. The Book of Moling. 
See. viii.¢ 

Gallican (?) revision. S 

Brit. Mus., Fgertun, 609, bniely Mojoris 
Monasterit ; iv. Gospp. deficient from 
Mark vi. 56 to Luke xi. 1. This MS. is 
called mm, and classified under Vulgate 
MSs. in the editions of the N. T., but it 
has been used only after Calmet's very im- 
perfect cullation, and offers a distinct type 
of text. Pref. Can. No Cajntula. 


accedens autem ad alterum dixit similiter at {lle re- 
spondens ait nolo. postea autem poenitentia motus abiit 
in viniam.*® quis ex duob: fecit voluntatem patris. 
dicunt * novissimus. 

a For the opportunity of examining this MS. the 
writer is indebted to the kindness of the Rev. J. Jebb, 
D. D., Canon of Hereford. 

»b This Ms. contains the Ep. to the Laodicenes, with 
the note Sed Hirunumus eam neeat esse Pauli: 
Betham, fi. 268. The stichometry is aa follows: Ma- 
theus versus hahete MMDCC, Marcus MDCC, Lucas 
MMDCCC, Johannis MMCCC. 1d. p. 318.* 

¢ Dr. Reeves undertook to publish the text of the 
Book of Armagh, with collations of .,«, and other 
Mss. in T. C. D., but the writer has been unable to 
learn whether he will carry out his design. The MSS. 
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(2.) Of the Acts and Epistles. 

* mw. Cod. Bubbiensis, at Vienna. A few 

fragments of the Acts and Cath. Epp. 
Edited ‘by Tischendorf, Jahrticher d. 
Lit. 1. e. 
Cod. Corbei., a MS. of Ep. of St 
James. Published by Martianay, 1695. 
(Of St. Paul's Epp.) Cod. Clarom., 
the Latin text of Dg. Published by 
Tischendorf. 

q- (Of St. Paul's Epp.) Cod. Sangerm., 
the Latin text of Es, said to have an 
independent value, but imperfectly 
known. 

r. (Of St. Paul's Epp.) Cod. Boern., the 
Latin text of Go is in the main an 
old copy, adapted in some points to 
the Greek. 

8. (See Gospels. ) 

t Fragments of St. Paul's Epistles tran- 
scribed at Munich by Tischendorf. 

u, tr. (Acts) the Latin text of D, and E, 
(Cod. Bez and Cod. Laud. ). 

To these must be added, from the result of a 
partial collection [collation 7]: — 

x. Oxford, Bodl, 3418 (Selden, 3}. 
Acts. See. viii., vii. An uncial MS. 
of the hiyhest interest. Deficient xiv. 
26, filei— xv. 32, cum esecnt. Bentl. 
x2. Among its characteristic readings 
may he noticed: v. 34, foras modicum 
apostulug secedere; ix. 40, surge in 
nomine Domini Ihu Xti.; xi. 17, ne 
daret illis Spiritum Sanctum credenti- 
bus in nomine Thu Xti.: xiiie 14, 
Paulus et Barnabas; xvi. 1, et cum 
circnisset has nationes pervenit in 
Derben. (Plate i. fig. 4.) 

Zq Oxford, Budi. Laud. Lat. 108 (E 
67). Smee. ix. St. Paul's Epp. in 
Saxon letters. Ends Hebr. xi. 34, 
aciem glida. Corrected apparently 
by three hands. The original text 
was a revision of the Old Latin, but it 
has been much erased. In many cases 
it agrees with d almost or quite alvne: 
e.g. Rom. ii. 14, 16, iii. 22, 26, x. 20, 
xv. 13, 23, 27, 30. The Epistles to 
Thess. are placed before the Ep. to 
Coloss. This arrangement, which is 
given by Aurustine (Lie Doctr. Christ. 
ii. 13), appears to have prevailed in 
early English MSS., and occurs in 


0. 


Pp. 


Curry’s Lectures. The text of most of them (even of 
those collated by Bentley) is very imperfectly known, 
and it passes by a verv gradual transition into the or- 
dinary type of Vulgate. The whole question of the 
general character and the specific varieties of thee 
MSS. requires careful investigntion. The Table <F) 
will give some idea of their variations from the com- 
mon text. The Stow St. John, at preeent in Lord 
Ashburnham's collection, probably belongs to this 
family. 

e These four MSS IT know only by Mr. Westwood's 
descriptions in his Palgogrmphia Sarra; and to Mr. 
Weatwood belongs the credit of firat directing attentica 
to Irish MSS. af_er the time of Bentley. 

S The text of this recension, which I believe to be 
contained also in gl, and Bentley's p (comp. p. 3411, 


» -« the writer knows only by description, and very | note c) is closely allied to the British type. As to the 


imperfectly. 
4 Fac-similes of many of these "Irish ” M&S. are 


given in Westwood's Palaographia Sacra and in U'-! 


Spanish text I have no sufficient materials to form ap 
estimate of its characfr. 
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the Saxon Cambridge MS., and sev- 
eral other MSS. of the Bibl? quoted 
by Hody, p. 664. Comp. § 31 (2) 8.4 
The well-known Harleian MS. 1772 
(§ 32, (2) 3) ought to be reckoned 
rather among the Old than the Vul- 
gate texts. A good collection of its 
more striking variations is given in the 
Harleian Catalogue. In the Acts and 
Epistles (no less than in the Gospels) 
there are indications of an unrevised 
(African) and revised texts, but the 
materials are as yet too imperfect to 
allow of an exact determination of the 
different types. 
(3.) In the Apocalypse the text depends on m 
and . quotations, especially in Primasius. 

13. It will be seen that for the chief part of the 
O. T., and for considerable parta of the N. T. (e. 9. 
Ape. Acta), the Old text rests upon early quota- 
£ioms (principally Tertullian, Cyprian, Lucifer of 
("aaliari, for the African text, Ambrose and Au- 
gusstine for the Italic). These were collected by 
Sem batier with great diligence up to the date of his 
work: but more recent discoveries (e. g. of the 
Roman Speculum) have furnished a large store of 
pew materials which have not yet been fully em- 
ployed. (The great work of Sabatier, already often 
referred to, is still the standard work on the Latin 
Versions. His great fault is his neglect to distin- 
guish the different types of text, African, Italic, 
Britis 3b, Gallic; a task which yet remains to be 
done. The earliest work on the subject was by 
Flamisius Nobilius, Vetus Test. sec. LXX. Latine 
redddutesmas . . . . Rome, 1588. The new collations 
made by Tischendorf, Mai, Miinter, Ceriani, have 
been noticed separately.) [See also the addition at 

the end of this article. — A.} 

II. Ine Lasors or Jerome. —14. It has 
been seers that at the close of the 4th century the 
Latin texts of the Bible current in the Western 
Church had fallen into the greatest corruption. 
The evil was yet greater in prospect than at the 
time; for the separation of the East and West, 
politically and ecclesiastically, was growing immi- 
nent, and the fear of the perpetuation of false and 
conflicting Latin copies proportionately greater. 
But in the crisis of danger the great scholar was 
raised up who probably alone for 1,500 years pos- 
sessed the qualifications necessary for producing an 
original version of the Scriptures for the use of the 
Latin churches. Jerome — Eusebius Hieronymus 
—was born in 329 A. v. at Stridon in Dalmatia, 
and died at Bethlehem in 420 a. D. From his 
early youth he was a vigorous student, and age re- 
moved nothing from his zeal. He has been well 
called the Western Origen (Hody, p. 350), and if he 
wanted the largeness of heart and generous syi- 
pathies of the great Alexandrine, he had more 
chastened critical skill and closer concentration of 
power. After long and self-denying studies in the 
East and West, Jerome went to Rome a. D. 382, 
probably at the request of Damasus the Dope, to 
assist in an importzaant synod (/p. cviii. 6), where he 

seems to have beerm at once attached to the service 
of the Pope (Zp. «exxiii. 10). His active Biblical 


@ A very iuterestE ng historical notice of the use of 
the Old Latin in the North of England is given by 
Bede, who says of Ceolfrid, a contempurary abbot, 
” Bibliothecam utriussque Monasterii (Wearnouth 
aod Jarrow] magna gve=winasse industria. Ita ut tres 
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labors date from this epoch, and in examining them 
it will be convenient to follow the order of time, 
noticing (1) the Revision of the Old Latin Version 
of the N. T.; (2) the Revision of the Old Latin 
Version from: the Greek) of the O. T.; (3) the New 
Version of the O. T. from the Hebrew. 

(1.) The Revision of the Old Latin Version of 
the N. T. —15. Jerome had not been long at 
Rome (A. D. 383) when Damasus consulted him on 


points of Scriptural criticism (£p. xix. “ Dilectionis’ 


tuse est ut ardenti illo strenuitatis ingenio ... . 
vivo sensu scribas’’). The answers which he re- 
ceived (/pp. xx., xxi.) may well have encouraged 
him to seek for greater services; and apparently in 
the same year he applied to Jerome for a revision 
of the current Latin Version of the N. T. by the 
help of the Greek original. Jerome was fully sensi- 
ble of the prejudices which such a work would ex- 
cite among those “.who thonght that ignorance 
was holiness "" (Zp. ad Mar. xxvii.), but the need 
of it was urgent. ‘+ There were,’’ he says, “ almoat 
as many forms of text as copies ’’ (‘tot sunt ex- 
emplaria pene quot codices,” Pref. in Evr.). Mis- 
takes had been introduced “ by false transcription, 
by clumsy corrections, and by careless interpola- 
tion ’’ (id ), and in the confusion which had ensued 
the one remedy was to go back to the original 
source (Greca veritas, Greca origo). The Gospels 
had naturally suffered moet. Thoughtless scribes 
inserted additional details in the narrative from the 
parallels, and changed the forms of expression to 
those with which they had been originally fumil- 
iarized (td.). Jerome therefore applied himself to 
these first (‘*haec preesens preefatiuncula pollicetur 
quatuor tantum Evangelia'’). But his aim was to 
revise the Old Latin, and not to make a new ver- 
sion. When Augustine expressed to him his grat- 
itude for * his translation of the Gospel"? (Ep. civ. 
6, “non parvas Deo gratias agimus de opere tuo 
quo Evangelium ex Greco interpretatus es’), he 
tacitly corrected him by substituting for this 
phrase “the correction of the N. T."” (Ep. exii. 20, 
“Si me, ut dicis, in N. T. emendatione suscipis 

. '’). For this purpose he collated early 
Greek MSS., and preserved the current rendering 
wherever the sense was not injured by it (*.... 
Evangelia . . . . codicum = (Gsrecorum emendata 
collatione sed veterum. Que ne multum a lectionis 
Latinse consuetudine discreparent, ita calamo tem- 
peravimus (dl imperavinus) ut his tantum que 
sensun) videbantur mutare, correctis, reliqua manere 
pateremur ut fuerant;’’ Pref. ad Dam.). Yet 
although he proposed to himself this limited object, 
the various forms of corruption which had been in- 
troduced were, as he describes, so numerous that 
the ditference of the Old and Revised (Hieronymian) 
text is throughout clear and striking. Thus in 
Matt. v. we have the fullowing variations: — 


Vetus Jatinad Vulyata nova (Hieron.). 
7 ipsis miserebitur Deus. | % ipei misericordiam con- 


sequentur. 
11 dixerint.... 1] dixerint . ... menti- 
entes. 
— propter justitiam. — propter me. 


12 ante vos patres eorum, 12 ante vos. 
(Luke vi. 26). 





Pandectas novse transiationis, ad unum vetuste trans- 
lationis, quem de Roma attulerat, ipse superadjungeret 
.. » (Hist. Abbot. Wiremuth. et Girwicns Quoted 
by Hody, De Text. p. 409). 
6 In giving the readings of Vetws Latina the writer 


SORE TET pee ee mine 
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Vetus Latina. Vulgata nova (Hieron.). 
7 non veni solvere /egem|17 non veni solvere. 
aut prophetas. 
18 fiant: calum et terra\18 flant. 
transibunt, verba au- 
tem mea non prater- 
thunt. 
22 fratri suo sine causa. (22 fratri suo. 
25 es cum ¢tUo in ira. 25 es in via cum eo (and 
often). 
29 mittatur in gehennam. 
87 quod autem Ais abun- 
dantius, 
41 adhue alia duo. 41 ef alia duo. 
43 odies. 48 odio habedrs. 
44 vestroe, ct benedicite qui|44 vestros benefacite. 
maledicent vobts et 
benefacite. 


29 eat in gehennam. 
37 quod autem amplius. | 


Of these variations those in vers. 17, 44, are only 
partially supported by the old copies, but they 
illustrate the character of the interpolations from 
which the text suffered. In St. John, as might be 
expected, the variations are less frequent. The 6th 
chapter contains only the following: — 


2 sequebatur autem. 2 et sequebatur. 

21 (volebant) 21 (voluerunt). 

23 (quem benedixerat|28 (gratias agente Domi- 
Dominus (alii aliter) ). no). ‘ 

89 hee est enim. 39 heec est autem. 

89 (Patris mei). 89 (Patris mei gui misit 
me). 

68 (ad manducandum). 

66 (a patre meo). 

67 ex hoc. 


53 (manducare). 
66 (a patre). 
67 ex hoc ergo. 


16. Some of the changes which Jerome intro- 
duced were, as will be seen, made purely on lin- 
guistic grounds, but it is impossible to ascertain on 
what principle he proceeded in this respect (comp. 
§ 35). Others involved questions of interpretation 
(Matt. vi. 11, supersubstantialis for émxsodctos)- 
But the greater number consisted in the removal 
of the interpolations by which the synoptic Gospels 
especially were disfigured. These interpolations, 
unless his description is very much exaggerated, 
must have been far more numerous than are found 
in existing copies; but examples still occur which 
show the important service which he rendered to 
the Church by checking the perpetuation of apoc- 
ryphal glosses: Matt. iii. 3,15 (v. 12); (ix. 21); 
xx. 28; (xxiv. 36); Mark i. 3, 7, 8; iv. 19; 
xvi. 4; Luke (v. 10); viii. 48; ix. 43, 50; xi. 
36; xii. 38; xxiii. 48; John vi. 56. As a check 
upon further interpolation he inserted in his text 
the notation of the Kusebian Canons [NEw TEs- 
TAMENT, § 21]; but it is worthy of notice that he 
included in his revision the famous pericope, John 
vii. 53-vili, 11, which is not included in that 
analysis. 

17. The preface to Damasusa speaks only of a 
revision of the Gospels, and a question has been 
raised whether Jerome really revised the remaining 
books of the N. ‘I. Augustine (A. D. 403) speaks 
only of “the Gospel *’ (Ap. civ. 6, quoted above), 
and there is no preface to any other books, such as 
is elsewhere found before all Jerome's versions or 
editions. But the omission is probably due to the 
comparatively pure state in which the text of the 
rest of the N. T. was preserved. Damasus had 
requested (Pref. ad [am.) a revision of the whole, 
has throughout confined himself to those which are 
supportod by a combination of authorities, avoiding 
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and whey Jerome had faced the more invidious and - 
difficult fart of his work there is no reason to think 
that he would shrink from the completion of it 
In accordance with this view he enumerates (A. D. 
398) among his works “the restoration of the 
(Latin Version of the) N. T. to harmony with the 
original Greek.” (#p. ad Lucin. Ixxi. 5: “N.T. 
Greece reddidi auctoritati, ut enim Veterum Li- 
brorum fides de Hebreis voluminibus examinanda 
est, ita novorum Grtece (?) sernionis norniam desid- 
erat." De Vir. ZU. exxxv.: “N. T. Greece fidei 
reddidi. Vetus juxta Hebraicam transtuli."’) It 
is yet more directly conclusive as to the fact of this 
revision, that in writing to Marcella (cir. a. D. 385) 
on the charges which had been brought against 
him for “introducing changes in the Gospels,’ he 
quotes three passages from the Epistles in which 
he asserts the superiority of the present Vulcate 
reading to that of the Old Latin (Rom. xii. 11, 
Domino servientes, for temport servientes; 1 Tim. 
v. 19, add. nisi sub ‘duobus aut tribus testibus; 
1 Tim. i. 15, fidelis sermo, for Aumanus sermo). 
An examination of the Vulgate text, with the 
quotations of ante-Hieronymian fathers and the 
imperfect evidence of MSS., is itself sufficient to 
establish the reality and character of the revision. 
This will be apparent from a collation of a few 
chapters taken from several of the later books of 
the N. T.; but it will also be obvious that the 
revision was hasty and imperfect; and in later 
times the line between the Hieronymian and Old 
texts became very indistinct. Old readings appear 
in MSS. of the Vulgate, and on the other hand no 
MS. represents a pure African text of the Acts and 
Epistles. 
Acts i. 4-25. 


Versio Vetus.a 


Vulg. 


4 cum conversaretur cum| 4 convescens .... quam 


tis... . quod au- audistis per os enicuni. 
distis a me. 
5 tingemini. 6 baptizabinrini. 
6 at sli convenientes. 6 lgitur gui convenerant. 
7 at tle respondens dixit.! 7 Dixit autem. 


8 superveniente 8. 8. 8 supervenientis 8. S. 

10 intenderent. Comp. iii./10 intuerentur. 
(4), 12; wi. 15; x. 4; 
(xiii. 9). 

18 ascenderunt tn supe-'18 tm conaculum ascend- 
riora. erunt. 

— erant habitantes. |_ manebant. 

14 perseverantes unanimes'14 persev. wnaniniier ix 
orationi. oratione. 

18 Hie tgitur adquisivit. |18 Ez htc quidem possedit. 

21 qui convenerunt nobis-|21 viris qui nobiscum sun/ 
cum viris. congregati. 

25 ire. Oomp. xvif. 80. [26 ut adtret. 


Acts xvii. 16-34. 
16 circa simulacruem. 16 tdololatria deditam. 
17 Judzis. 17 cum Judseis. 
18 seminator. 18 seminiverdius. 


22 superstittosos. 


23 perambulans. 
— culivras vestras, — simulacrea vest. 
26 ex uno sanyuine. 26 ex uno. 

Rom. i. 18-15. 


18 Non autem arbitror. |28 nolo autem. 
15 quod in me est Caer quod in me promptum 
sum. 





the peculiarities of single MSS., and (if possible) of a 
tingle family. 
a See note 6, p. 8459. 
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1 Cor. x. 4-29. 


Vorsto Vetus. Vulg. 

4 sequenti se (sequenti,| 4 consequente eos. 
q), (Cod. Ang. f}.a 

6 in figuram. 6 in figura (f), (g). 

7 idolorum cuftores (g} 7 idololatre (idolatres, f). 
corr.) efficiamur. efficiamini (f). 

12 putat (g corr.). 12 existimat (f). 

15 sicut prudentes, vobis/15 ut (sicut, f, g) prudenti- 
dico. bus loquor (dico, f, g). 

15 quem (f, g). 16 cul. 

— communicatio (alt.) (f,,— participatio. 


21 particlpes esse. 
29 (aliena); alia (f). 


2 Cor. iii. 11-18. 
14 dum (quod g corr.) non|14 non rerelatum (f). 
revelatur (g corr.). 
18 de (a g) gloria in glori- 
am (g)- 


&)- 
21 participare (f, g). 
29 infideli (g). 





18 a claritate tn clari- 
tatem. . 


Ga. iii. 14,26. 
14 benedictionem (g). 114 pollicitationem (f). 
15 trritum factt (trritat, g),|15 spernit (f). 
25 veniente autem fide (g).|2b At wri vent fides (f). 


Pum. ii. 2-30. 
2 wnum (g). _ 2 id ipsum (f). 
6 cum .... constitutus, 6 cum... . esset (f). 


(g). 
12 dilectissimi (g). 12 carissimi (f). 
25 sollicttus (tadebatur, g).\26 meastus (f). 
28 sollicitus ttaque. 28 festinantius ergo (fest. 
ego, {: fest. autem, g). 
80 parabolatus de anima/30 tradens antmam suam 
sua (g). (f). 


1 Tow. iff. 1-12. 


1 Humanus (g corr.). 1 fidetis (f). 
2 docibilem (g). 2 doctorem (f). 
4 habentem in obsequio. | 4 habentem sudbditos (f, g). 


8 turprlucros. 8 turpe lucrum sectantes 
(f) (turpu. 8. g). 
12 filios bene regentes (g 12 qui filtis suis bene pra- 
corr.). sint (f). 


(2.) The Revision of the O. T. from the LXX. 
— 18. About the same time (cir. A. D. 383) at 
which he was engaged on the revision of the N. T., 
Jerome undertook also a first revision of the Psal- 

_ter. This he made by the help of the Greek, but 
the work was not very complete or careful, and the 
words in which he describes it may, perhaps, be 
extended without injustice to the revision of the 
later books of the N. T.: “Psalterium Rome 
- + « » emendaram et juxta LXX. interpretes, fices 
cursim magna illud ex parte correxeram "’ (Pref. 
tn Lib. Ps.). This revision obtained the name of 
the Roman Psalter, probably because it was made 
for the use of the Roman Church at the request 
of Damasus, where it was retained till the pontifi- 
cate of Pius V. (a. D. 1566), who introduced the 
Gallican Psalter generally, though the Roman 
Psalter was still retained in three Italian churches | . 
(Hody, p. 383, ‘‘in una Rome Vaticana ecclesia, 
et extra urbem in Mediolinensi et in ecclesia S. 
Marci, Venetiis”’). Iu a short time “the old 
error prevailed over the new correction,” and at 





a The Latin readings of Cod. Aug. have been added, 
as offering an interesting example of the admixture 
of a few old readings with the revised text. Those 
of Cod. Barn. (g) differ, as will be seen, very widely 
from them. 
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the urgent request of Paula and Eustochium Jerome 
commenced a new and more thorough revision 
(Gallican Psalter). The exact date at which this 
was made is not known, but it may be fixed with 
great probability very shortly after a. D. 387, when 
he retired to Bethlehem, and certainly before 391, 
when he had begun his new translations from the 
Hebrew. In the new revision Jerome attempted 
to represent as far as possible, by the help of the 
Greek Versions, the real reading of the Hebrew. 
With this view he adopted the notation of Origen 
[SEPTUAGINT; compare Pref. in Gen., etc.], and 
thus indicated all the additions and omissions of 
the LXX. text reproduced in the Latin. The 
additions were marked by am odelus (+); the 
omissions, which he supplied, by an asterisk ( * ). 


| The omitted passages he supplied by a version of 


the Greek of Theodotion, and not directly from the 
Hebrew (* unusquisque - ubicunque viderit 
virgulam precedentem (+) ab ea usque ad duo 
puncta (//) quse impressimus, sciat in LXX. 
interpretibus plus haberi. Ubi autem stelle ( * ) 
similitudinem perspexerit, de Hebreis voluminibus 
additum noverit, seque usque ad duo puncta, jurta 
Thevdotionis dumtaxut editionem, qui simplicitale 
sermonis a LXX. interpretibus nun discordat,’’ 
Pref. ad Ps.; compare Preff. in Job, Paralip. 
Libr. Solom. juxta LXX. Init., Ep. evi. ad Sun 
et Fret.). This new edition soon obtained a wide 
popularity. Gregory of ‘Tours is said to have 
introduced it from Rome into the public services in 
France, and from this it obtained the name of the 
Gallican Psalter. The comparison of one or two 
passages will show the extent and nature of the 
corrections which Jerome introduced into this 
second work, as compared with the Roman Psalter. 
(See Table 1), on next page.) 

How far he thought change really necessary 
will appear from a comparison of a few verses 
of his translation from the Hebrew with the earlier 
revised Septuagintal translations. (See Table E.) 

Numerous MSS. remain which contain the Latin 
Psalter in two or more forms. Thus Bibl. Bodl. 
Laud. 35 (Swe. x.?) contains a triple Paalter, 
Gallican, Koman, and Hebrew: Coll. C. C. Oxon. 
xii. (Swe. xv.) Gallican, Roman, Hebrew: /d. x. 
(Seec. xiv.) Gallican, Hebrew, Hebr. text with 
interlinear Latin: Brit. Mus. Harl. 634, a double 
Psalter, Gallican and Hebrew: Brit. us. Arund. 
155 (Sec. xi.) a Roman Psalter with Gallican 
corrections: Coll. SS. Trin. Cambr., R. 17, 1, 
a triple Psalter, Hebrew, Gallican, Roman (See. 
xii.): Jd. R. 8, 6,8 triple Psalter, the Hebrew 
text, with a peculiar interlinear Latin Version, 
Jerome’s Hebrew, Gallican. An example of the 
unrevised Latin, which, indeed, is not very satis- 
factorily distinguished from the Roman, is found 
with an Anglo-Saxon interlinear version, Univ. 
Libr. Cambr. Ff. i. 23 (Ssec. xi.). H. Stephens 
published a “ Quincuplex Psalterium, Galli- 
cum, Rhomaicum, Hebratcum, Vetus, Conciliutum. 

. Paris, 1513,"’ but he does not mention the 
MSS. ‘from which he derived his texts. 

19. From the second (Gallican) revision of the 
Psalms Jerome appears to have proceeded to a 
revision of the other books ‘of the O. T., restoring 


b In one place Jerome seems to include these two 
revisions in one work: ‘Psalterium ... . certe 
emendatissimum juxta LXX. interpretes nostro labore 
dudum Roma suscipit” ... . (Apol. adv. Ruf. iL 
80). e 
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In Tables D, E, and F, the passages are taken from Martianay’s and Sabatier’s texts, without any reference to 
MSS., so that the variations cannot be regarded as more than approximately correct. 





Pa. viii. 4-6. 
Vetus Latina. Psalt. Romanwmn. ] Prak. Gallicanum. 
Quoniam videbo coelos, opera digitorum tu- | Quoniam videbo ccelos * tuos “ opera digite- 
orum ; rum tuorum ; 
lunam et steilas quas tu fundasti. lunam et stellas qux t tu “” fyndasti. 
(Nist quod) Quid est homo, guod memor es ejus? Quid est homo, guod memor es ejus ’ 
_ Misi quia (quod) | aut filius hominis, guoniam visitas eum ? aut filius hominis, guoniam visitas eum? 
Minorasti. Minwisti eum paulo minus ab angelis ; Minuisti eum paulo minus ab angelis ; 
' gloria et honore coronasti eum: gloria et honore coronasti eum, 
et constituisti eum super opera manuum tu- | t et “ constituisti eum super opera manuam 
e 


arum. tuarum. 


Ps. xxxix. 1-4. 


Exspectans exspectavi Dominum : Exspectans exspectavi Dominum ; 
vespext! me. et respexit me ; et tntendit mihi ; 
deprecationem. et exaudivit deprecationem meam ; ~ et fexaudivit preces means ; 

et eduxit me de lacu miseria, et eduxit me de lacu miserige, 

et de luto feecia. tet “de luto feecis. 

Et statuit super petram pedes meos ; Et statuit super petram pedes meos ; 

et direxit greasus meos. tet/’ direxit gressus meos. 

Et immisit in os meum canticum novum : Et immisit in os meum canticum novam: 
Aymnum. Aymnum Deo nostro. carmen Deo nostro. 





Ps. xvi. (xv.) 8-11 (Acts ii. 25-28). 


(Domino.) | Providebam Dominum in conspectu meo|Providebam Dominwm in conspectu meo 
semper, semper, 

quoniam a dextris est mihi, ne commovear. | quoniam a dextris est mibi, ne commovear. 
jocundatum. Propter hoc delectatum est cor meum, Propter hoc letatum est cor meum, 

et exsultavit lingua mea: et exsultavit lingua mea: 

insuper et caro mea requiescet in spe. t insuper “et caro mea requiesrcet in spe. 

Quoniam non derelinques animam meam in | Quoniam non derelingues animam meam in 
epud inferos. inferno (-um) ; inferno; 

nec dabis Sauctum tuum videre corruptio-| nec dabis Sanctum tuum videre corruptico- 

nem. nem. 

Notas mihi fecisti vias vites : Notas mihi fecisti vias vites : 

adimplebis me letitia cum vultu tuo: adimplebis me lsetitia cum vultu tuo: 

delectationes in dextra tua, usque in finem. | delectationes in dextera tua { usque ” in 

finem. 
TABLE E. 
Ps. xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 12-16 (1 Prr. iii. 10-12). 
Vetus Latina. Vulgata. Jerome’s Transt. from the Hebv. 
Quis est homo qui vult vitam, Quis est homo qui vult vitam, Quis est rir qui velit vitam 
et cupit videre dies bonos ? diligit dies videre bonos? dikgens dies videre bonos? 
Cohibe inguam tuam a malo: Prohibe inguam tuam a malo: Custod: linguam tuam a malo, 
et labia tua ne loquantur dolum. et labia tua ne loquantur dolum. | et labia tua ne loquantur dolum. 
Deverte a malo et fac bonum: Dicerte a malo et fac bonum : Recede a malo et fac bonum : 
tnquire pacem et sequere cam. inquire pacem, et persequere eam. | gware pacem et persequere eam. 
Oculi Domini super justos Oculi Domini super justos Oculi Domini ad justos 
et aures ejus ad preces eorum. et aures ejus tz preces corum. et aures ejus ad clarnores eorum. 
Vultus Domini super facientes mala. | Vultus autem Domini super facien- higers Domini super facientes ma- 
tes mala. wen. 


Ps. xxxix. (xl.) 6-8 (HEB. x. 5-10). 
Sacrificium et oblationem noluisti: ; Sacrificium et oblationem noluisti: , Victtmna et obdlatione nom tndtges. 


aures autem perfecisti mihi. aures autem perfecisti mihf. | aures fodisti mihi. 

Holocausta etiam pro delicto non | Holocaustum et pro peccato pon | Holocaustum et pro peccato pos 
postulasti. postulasti : petistt. 

Tune dixi: Ecce vento Tune dixi: Ecce venio. -Tunc dixi: Eoce venic. 


In capite libri scriptum est de me | In capite libri scriptum est de me, | In volumine Mbri scriptam est de 


me, 
ut faciam voluntatem tuam. ut facerem volauntatem tuam. ut facerem plactium (bi. 


Ps. xviii. (xix.) 5 (Rom. x. 18). 
In omnem terram exiit sonus eo- {In omnem terram exivit sonus eo-| In wairersam terram exivit son? 
rum: eorum : 
et in fintbus orbis terrse verba eo- | et in fae orbis terree verba eorum. | et in Axem orbis verba eorum. 
rum, 
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all, by the help of the Greek, to a general con- 
formity with the Hebrew. In the preface to the 
Revision of Job, he notices the opposition which he 
had met with, and contrasts indignantly his own 
labors with the more mechanical occupations of 
monks which excited no reproaches (* Si aut fiscel- 
lam junco texerem aut palmarum folia complicarem 

« nullus morderet, nemo reprehenderet. Nunc 
autem... . correctof vitiorum falsarius vocor’'). 
Similar complaints, but less strongly expressed, 
occur in the preface to the books of Chronicles, in 
which he had recourse to the Hebrew as well as io 
the Greek, in order to correct the innumerable 
errors in the names by which both texts were de- 
formed. In the preface to the three books of Solo- 
mon (Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Canticles) he notices 
no attacks, but excuses himself for neglecting to 
revise Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom, on the ground 
that ‘he.wished only to amend the Canonical 
Scriptures" (‘tantummodo Canonicas Scripturas 
vobis emendare desiderans’’). No other prefaces 
remain, and the revised texts of the Psalter and 
Job have alone been preserved; but there is no 
reason to doubt that Jerome carried out his design 
of revising all the ‘‘ Canonical Scriptures '’ (comp. 
kp. cxii. ad August. (cir. A. D. 404), Quod au- 
tem in aliis qusris epistolis: cur prior mea in h- 
bris Canvnicis interpretatio asteriscos habeat et 
virgulas preenotatas ....°’). He speaks of this 
work as a whole in several places (e. g. adv. Ruf. 
ii. 24, “Egone contra LXX. interpretes aliquid 
sum locutus, quos ante annos plurimos diligentis- 
sime emendatos mee linguse studiosis dedi... ?”’ 
Comp. /d. iii. 25; Ep. lxxi. ad Lucin., « Septna- 
ginta interpretum editionem et te habere non du- 
bito, et ante annos plurimoe (he is writing A. D. 
398) diligentissime emendatam studiosis tradidi ”’), 
and distinctly represents it as a Latin Version of 
Origen's Hexaplar text (£p. evi. ad Sun. et Fret., 
« kn autem que habetur in ‘EfawAoss et quam non 
vertimus ‘’), if, indeed, the reference is not to be 
cunfined to the Psalter, which was the immediate 
subject of discussion. But though it seems certain 
that the revision was made, there is very great dif- 
ficulty in tracing its history, and it is remarkable 
that no allusion to the revision occurs in the pref- 
ace to the new translation of the Pentateuch, 
Joshua (Judges, Kuth), Kings, the Prophets, in 
which Jerome touches more or less plainly on the 
ditticulties of his task, while he does refer to his 
former labors on .Job, the Psalter, and the books of 
Solomon in the parallel prefaces to those books, and 
also in his Apology against Rufinus (ii. 27. 29, 30, 
31). It has, indeed, been supposed ( Vallarsi, 
Pref. nm Hier. x.) that these six books only were 
published by Jerume himself. The remainder may 
have been put into circulation surreptitiously. But 
this supposition is not without ditticulties. Au- 
gustine, writing to Jerome (cir. A. D. 405), ear- 
nestly begs for a copy of the revision from the 
LXX., of the publication of which he was then 
only lately aware (Fp. xevi. 34, “ Deinde nobis 
mittas, obsecro, interpretationem tuam de Septua- 
ginta, quam te edidisse nesciebum; ‘’ comp. § 34). 
It does not appear whether the request was granted 
or not, but at a much later period (cir. A. D. 416) 
Jerome says that he cannot furnish him with “a 
copy of the LXX. (i. e. the Latin version of it) 
furnished with asterisks and obeli, as he had lost 
the chief part of his former labor by some person's 





@ A question has been raised whether Daniel was 
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treachery ” (Fp. cxxxiv., * Pleraque prioris laboris 
fraude cujusdam amisimus"’). However this may 
have been, Jerome could not have spent more than 
four (or five) years on the work, and that too in the 
midst of other labors, for in 491 he was already en- 
ed on the versions from the Hebrew which con- 
stitute his great claim on the lasting gratitude of 
the Church. 

(3.) The Translation of the O. T. from the 
Hebrew. — 20. Jerome commenced the study of 
Hebrew when he was already advanced in middle 
life (cir. A. D. 874), thinking that the difficulties 
of the language, as he quaintly paints them, would 
serve to subdue the temptations of passion to which 
he was exposed (Ep. cxxv. § 12; comp. Pre/. in 
Dan.). From this time he continued the study 
with unabated zeal, and availed himself of every 
help to perfect his knowledge of the language. His 
first teacher had been a Jewish convert; but after- 
wards he did not scruple to seek the instruction of 
Jews, whose services he secured with great a 
and expense. This excessive zeal (as it seemed) 
exposed him to the misrepresentations of his ene- 
mies, and Rufinus indulges in a silly pun on the 
name of one of his teachers, with the intention of 
showing that his work was not “supported by the 
authority of the Church, but only of a second Ba- 
rabbas””. (Ruf. Apol. ii. 12; Hieron. Apol. i. 13; 
comp. Ep. Ixxxiv. § 3, and Pref. in Paral.). Je- 
rome, however, was not deterred by opposition from 
pursuing his object, and it were only to be wished 
that he had surpassed his critics as much in gen- 
erous courtesy as he did in honest labor. He soon 
turned his knowledge of Hebrew to use. In some 
of his earliest critical letters he examines the force 
of Hebrew words (/pp. xviii., xx., A. D. 381, 383); 
and in A. D. 384, he had been engaged for some 
time in comparing the version of Aquila with He- 
brew MSS. (/Ap. xxxii. § 1), which a Jew had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for him from the synagogue 
(Ap. xxxvi. §1). After retiring to Bethlehem, he 
appears to have devoted himself with renewed ar- 
dor to the study of Hebrew, and he published sev- 
eral works on the subject (cir. A. D. 389; Quest. 
Hebr. in Gen.etc.). These essays served as a pre- 
lude to his New Version, which he now commenced. 
This version was not undertaken with any ecclesi- 
astical sanction, as the revision of the Gospels was, 
but at the urgent request of private friends, or 
from his own sense of the imperious necessity of 
the work. Its history is told in the main in the 
prefaces to the several installments which were suc- 
cessively published. The Books of Samuel and 
Kings were issued first, and to these he prefixed 
the famous Prolvgus galeatus, addressed to Paula 
and Eustochium, in which he gives an account of 
the Hebrew Canon. It is impossible to determine 
why he selected these books for his experiment, for 
it does not appear that he was requested by any 
one to do so. The work itself was executed with 
the greatest care. Jerome speaks of the transla- 
tion as the result of constant revision (Prol. Gal., 
“ Lege ergo. primum Samuel et Malachim meum: 
meum, inquam, meum. Quidquid enim crebrius 
vertendo et emendando sollicitius et didicimus et 
tenemus nostrum est’’). At the time when this 
was published (cir. A. D. 391, 392) other books 
seem to have been already translated (Prol. Gal, 
‘omnibus libris quos de Hebreo vertimus’’); and 
in 393 the sixteen prophets were in circulation, 


not translated at a later time (comp. Vit. Hieron. xxi), 
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and Job had lately been put into the hands of his | not quoted in the Apology against Rufinus (a. p. 
most intimate friends (/p. xlix. ad Pammach.). | 400), as those of all the other books which were 


Indeed, it would appear that already in 392 he had 
in some sense completed a version of the O. T. (De 
Vir. Ji. exxxv., Vetus juxta Hebraicum trans- 
tuli..”. This treatise was written in that year);4 
but many books were not completed and published 
till aoe years afterwards. The next books which 
he put into circulation, yet with the provision that 
they should be confined to friends (Pref. in Ezr.), 
were Ezra and Nehemiah, which he translated at 


i then published, and it may therefore be set down 


to a later date (Hody, p. 357). The remaining 
books were completed at the request of Eustochium, 
shortly after the death of Paula, a. p. 404 (Pref. 
in Jos.). ‘Thus the whole translation was spread 
over a period of about fourteen years, from the sir- 
tieth to the seventy-sixth vear of Jerome's life. But 
still parts of it were finished in great haste (e. 9. 
the books of Solomon). A single dav was suff- 


the request. of Dominica and Rogatianus, who had ‘cient for the translation of Tobit (Praf. in Tob.); 
urged him to the task for three years. This was!and “one short effort * (una lucubratiuncula) for 


probably in the year 394 (Vit. Hieron. xxi. 4), for , 


in the preface he alludes to his intention of discuss- 
ing a question which he treats in /p. lvii., written 
in 3895 (De optimo Gen. interpre). In the preface 
to the Chronicles (addressed to Chromatius), he al- 
ludes to the same epistle as “lately written,’’ and 
these books may therefore be set down to that year. 
The three books of Solomon followed in 398, having 
been “the work of three days’? when he had just 
recovered from a severe illness, which he suffered in 
that year (Pref. “ Itaque longa egrotatione frac- 
tus... . tridui opus nomini vestro [Chromatio 
et Heliodoro} consecravi."". Comp. Fp. Ixxiii. 10). 
The Octateuch now alone remained (Fp. Ixxi. 5, 
i. e. Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and Esa- 
ther, Pref. in Jos.). Of this the Pentateuch (in- 
scribed to Desiderius) was published first, but it is 
uncertain in what year. The preface, however, is 


the translation of Judith. Thus there are errors 


‘in the work which a more careful revision might 


have removed, and Jerome himself in many places 
gives renderings which he prefers to those which he 
bad adopted, and admits from time to time that he 
had fallen into error (Hody. p. 362). Yet such 
defects are trifling when compared with what he 
accomplished successfully. ‘The work remained for 
eight centuries the bulwark of western Christianity; 
and as a monument of ancient linguistie power 
the translation of the 0. T. stands unrivaled and 
unique. It was at least a direct rendering of 
the original, and not the version of a version. 
The Septuagintal tradition was at length set aside, 
and a few passages will ahow the extent and char- 
acter of the ditlerences by which the new transia- 
tion was distinguished from the Old Laun which 
it superseded. 
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Mic. v. 2 (Matt. ii. 6). 


Vetus Latina. 
Et tu Bethlehem domus Ephrata 
mequaguam minima es ut sts in millibus Judes: 
ex te mihi egredietur 
tt sit in principem Ierael, ‘ 
et egressus ejus ab initio, 
ex ducbus sacult. 


Vulgata nova. 
Et tu Bethlehem Ephrata, 
parvulus es in millibus Jude: 
ex te mihi egredietur 
gui sit dominator in Israel, 
et egressus ejus ab initio, 
@ diebus aternitatis. 


JER. xxxviii. (xxxi.) 15 (MATT. ii. 18). 


Vox in Rhama audita east, 
lamentatio et fletus et luctus, 
Rachel plorantis filios suos, 
et nolutt conqutescere, 

quia nop sunt. 


Vox in excelso audita est 
lamentationis luctus et fletus, 

Rachel piorantis filios suos ; 

et nolentis (noluit) comsolart 

super eis (8. filiis suis), quia non sunt. 


Is. ix. 1, 2 (Mart. iv. 15, 16). 


Hoc primum bibe velociter fae 

regio Zabulon, terra Neptalim ; 

et reliqui qui yuxta mare estis 

trans Jordanem Galilee gentium. 

Populus qui ambulabat in tenebris 
vidit lucem magnam : 

qui habitatis in regione et umbra mortis 
lux orietur vobis. 


Primo tempore alleriata cst 

terra Zabuion et terra Nephthali: 

ef notissimo aggrarata ¢st ria maris 

trans Jordanem Galilzese gentium. 

Populus qui ambulabat in tenebris 
vidit lucem magnam ; 

babitantibus in regione umbree mortis 
lux orta est eis. 


Is. liii. 4 (MATT. viii. 17). 


Iste peccata nostra portat 
et pro nobis dolet. 


| Vere languores nostros ipee tulit 
| et dolores nostros ipse portavit. 


ty IT 8 eS eS a a a ee 


as Jerome does not include him among the prophets in 
the Pro. Gal.; but in a letter written a. p. 304 ( Ep. 
liii. ad Paul.) he places him distinctly among the four 
greater propheta. The preface to Daniel contains no! 


a Sophronius (De Vir. lll. exxxiv.) had also then 
translated into Greek Jerome's version of the Psalms 
and Prophets. 

b The date given by Hody (a. D. 888) rests on 8 





mark of time: it appears only that the translation  falee reference (p. 856). 


was made after that of Tobit, when Jerome was not 


yet familiar with Chaldee. 
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ZEcH. ix. 9 (MATT. xxi. 5). 


Vetus Latina. 
Gaude vehementer, filia Sion, 
predica filia Jerusalem : 
Ecce Rex tuus veniet tibi justus et salvans : 
ipse mansuetus et ascendens super 
sSubjugalem et pullum norum. 


Vulgata nova. 
Exsulta satis, filia Sion, 
jubila filia Jerusalem. 
Ecce Rex tuus veniet tibi justus et salvator : 
ipse pauper et ascendens super 
asinam et super pullum filium asing. 


Is. lxi. 1, 2 (LUKE iv. 18, 19). 


Spiritus Domini super me, 

propter quod unxit me: 
evaneelizare pauperibus misit me, 
sanare contritos corde, 

praedicare captivis remissionem, 

et creis ut videant: 

vocare anoum acceptabilem Domino 


et diem retributionis : 
consolari omnes lugentes. 


Spiritus Domini (al. add. Dei) super me, 

eo quod unxerit Dominus me: 

ad annunciandum mansuetis misit me, 

ut mederer contritis corde, 

et predicarem captivis indulgentiam, 

et c/ausis apertionem: 

ut preedicarem (al. et annunciarem) annum placab- 
jlem Domino 

et diem ultionis Deo nostro: 

ut consolarer omnes lugentes. 


Hos. ii. 24 (Ros. ix. 25). 


Et dicam non populo meo: 
Populus meus en tu. 

Et ipese dicet : 

Dominus Deus meus es tu. 


Et dicam non populo meo: 
Populus meus es tu. 

Et ipse dicet: 

Deus meus es tu. 


Hos. i. 10 (Rom. ix. 26). 


Et erit in loco ubi dictum est eis: 
Nou populus meus vos: 
Vocabuntur Filii Dei viventis. 





Et erit in loco ubi dicetur eis: 
Non populus meus vos: 
Diectur ets: Filit Dei viventis. 


Is. xxviii. 16 (Rom. x. 11). 


Ecce ego immittam in fundamenta Sion lapidem ... | 


et qui crediderit non confundetur. 


Ecce ego mittam in fundamentis Sion lapidem... 
qui crediderit non festinet. 


Hos. xiii. 14 (1 Con. xv. 55). 


De morte redimam illos: 
ubi est causa tua,mors? 
ubi est aculeus tuus, Inferne? 





De morte redimam eos : 
ero mors tua, 0 mors, 
morsus tuus ero, Inferne. 





Jos iv. 15-21. ; 


Et spiritus in fuciem mibi occurrit, 

Horruerunt capilli mei et carnes. 

Exsurrexi et non cognovi. 

Inspexi, et non erat figura ante faciem meam : 

red auram tantum et vocem audiebam. 

Quid enim? Nunquid homo coram Domino mun- 
dus erit, 

aut ab operibus suis sine macula vir ? 

Si contra servos suos non credit, 

et xdversus angelos suos pravum quid reperit. 

Habitantes autem domos luteas, 

de quibus et nos ex eodem luto sumus, 

percussit illos tanquam tinea, 

et & mane usque ad Vesperam ultra non sunt; 

et quod non possent sibi ipsis subvenire perierunt. 

Affiavit enim eos et aruerunt, 

interierunt, quia non habebant sapientiam. 


Et cum spiritus me presente transirct, 
inhorruerunt pili carnis mese 

' Stetit quidam, cujus non agnoscebam vultum 
imago coram oculis meis, 
et vocem quasi aure lenis audivi. 
Nunquid homo Dei comparatione justificabitur, 
aut factore suo purior erit vir ? 
Ecce qui serviunt ei non sunt stabiles : 
et in angelis suis reperit pravitatem. 
Quanto magis hi qui habitant domos luteas, 
qui terrenum habent fundamentum, 
consumentur velut a tinea? 
De mane usque ad vesperam succidentur : 
et quia nullus intelligit in eternum peribunt. 
Qui autem reliqui fucrint auferentur ex eis: 
Morientur, et non fn sapientia. 


IV. Tue History or JEROME's Pisani bys Jerome from the task of a new translation 
TION TO THE INVENTION OF PRINTING. — 21. | (£p. civ.), which seemed to him to be, dangerous 
The critical labors of Jerome were received, as such | and almost profane. Jerome, indeed, did little to 


labors always are received by the multitude, with |smooth the way for the reception of his work. 


a loud outcry of reproach. He was accused of 
disturbing the repose of the Church, and shaking 
the foundations of faith. Acknowledged errors, as 
he complains, were looked upon as hallowed by 
ancient usage (Pref. in Job ii.); and few had the 
wisdom or candor to acknowledge the importance 
of seeking for the purest possible text of Holy 
Scripture. Even Augustine was carried away by 
the popular prejudice, and endeavored to discour- 
. 218 


The violence and bitterness of his language is more 
like that of the rival scholars of the 16th century 
than of a Christian Father; and there are few 
more touching instances of humility than that of 
the young Augustine bending himself in entire 
submission before the contemptuous and impatient 
reproof of the veteran scholar (/p. cxii. 8. f.). 
But even Augustine could not overcome the force 
of early habit. To the last he remained faithful 
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to the Italic text which he had first used; and 
while he notices in his Hefractationes several faulty 
readings which he had formerly embraced, he shows 
no tendency to substitute generally the New Ver- 
sion for the Old.¢ In such cases time is the great 
reformer. Clamor based upon ignorance soon dies 
away; and the new translation gradually came into 
use equally with the old, and at length supplanted 
it. In the 5th century it was adopted in Gaul by 
Eucherius of Lyons, Vincent of Lerins, Sedulius 
and Claudianus Mamertus (Hody, p. 398); but 
the Old Latin was still retained in Africa and 
Britain (ijid.). In the 6th century the use of 
Jerome's Version was universal among scholars 
except in Africa, where the other still lingered 
(Junilius); and at the close of it Gregory the 
Great, while commenting on Jerome's Version, 
acknowledged that it .was admitted equally with 
the Old by the Apostolic See (Praf. in Jub ad 
Leandrum), “ Novam translationem dissero, sed ut 
comprobationis causa exigit, nunc Novam, nunc 
Veterem, per testimonia assumo: ut quia sedes 
Apostolica (cui auctore Deo presideo) utraque 
utitur mei quoque labor studii ex utraque fulcia- 
tur.” But the Old Version was not authorita- 
tively displaced, though the custom of the Roman 
Church prevailed also in the other churches of the 
West. Thus Isidore of Seville (De Offic. Eccles. 
i. 12), after affirming the inspiration of the LXX., 
goes on to recommend the Version of Jerome, 
which,” he says, ‘is used universally, as being 
more truthful in substance and more persapicuous 
in language." “ [Hieronymi] editione yeneraliter 
omnes ecciesi usquequaque utuntur, pro eo quod 
veracior sit in sententiis et clarior in verbis:"’ 
(Hody, p. 402). In the 7th century the traces of 
the Old Version grow rare. Julianus of Toledo 
(A. D. 676) aftirms with a special polemical pur- 
pose the authority of the LXX., and so of the 
Old Latin; but still he himself follows Jerome 
when not influenced by the requirements of con- 
troversy (Hody, pp. 405, 406). In the 8th cen- 
tury Bede speaks of Jerome's Version as * our 
edition ’’ (Hody, p. 408); and from this time it is 
needless to trace its history, though the Old Latin 
was not wholly forgotten.o Yet throughout, the 
New Version made its way without any direct 
ecclesiastioal authority. It was adopted in the 
different churches gradually, or at least without 
any formal command. (Compare Hody, p. 411 ff. 
for detailed quotations.) 

22. But the Latin Bible which thus passed grad- 
ually into use under the name of Jerome was a 
strangely composite work. The books of the QO. T., 
with one exception, were certainly taken from his 
version from the Hebrew; but this bad not only 
been variously corrupted, but was itself in many 


a When he quotes it, he seems to consider an ex- 
planation necessary (De doctr. Carist. iv. 7, 15): “Ex 
illius prophete libro potixssimum hoc faciam ... . 
non autem secundum LXX. interpretes, gut ettam 
tpst divino spirttu interpretatt, ob hoc aliter vudentur 
nonnulla dirisse, ut ad spirttualem sensum magis ad- 
monerctur lectoris intentito .. . . sed sicut ex Hebrreo 
in Latinum eloquium, preshytero Hieronymo utrius- 
que lingus perito interpretante, translata sunt.” In 
his Retractationes there is no definite reference, as far 
as J have observed, to Jerome's critical labors. He 
notices, however, some false readings: Ly1d. i. vii.; Ps. 
xliii. 22 (Rom. viii. 86); Wisd. viii. 7; Eccles. i. 2; 
id. xix 4; Matt. v. 22,0m. nine causa; Lid ii., xii.; 
Matt. xx. 17 (duodecim for duo). 
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particulars (especially in the Pentateuch) at van- 
ance with his later judgment. Long use, however, 
made it impossible to substitute his Psalter from 
the Hebrew for the Gallican Psalter; and thus this 
book was retained from the Old Version, as Jerome 
had corrected it from the LXX. Of the Apcoery- 
phal books Jerome hastily revised or translated two 
only, Judith and Tobit. The remainder were re- 
tained from the Old Version against his judyment; 
and the Apocryphal additions to Daniel and Esther, 
which he had carefully marked as apocryphal in his 
own version, were treated as integral parts of the 
books. A few MSS. of the Bible faithfully pre- 
served the ‘Hebrew Canon,” but the great masa, 
according to the general custom of copyists to omit 
nothing, included everything which bad held a 
place in the Old Latin. In the N. T. the only 
important addition which was frequently interpo- 
lated was the apocryphal Epistle to the Laodiceans. 
The text of the Gospels was in the main Jerome's 
revised edition; that of the remaining books his 
very incomplete revision of the Old Latin. Thus 
the present Vulgate contains elements which belong 
to every period and form of the Latin Version — 
(1.) Unrevised Old Latin: Wisdom, Ecclus., 1. 2 
Macc., Baruch. (2.) Old Latin revised from the 
LEXX.: Psalter. (3.) Jerume's free transintion 
from the original text: Judith, Tobit. (4.) Je- 
rome’s translation from the Original: Q. T. ex- 
cept Psalter. (5.) Old Latin revised from Greek 
MSS.: Gospels. (6.) Old Latin cursorily re- 
vised: the remainder of N. T. 

The Rerision of Alcuin. — 23. Meanwhile the 
text of the different parts of the Latin Bible was 
rapidly deteriorating. The simultaneous use of the 
Old and New versions necessarily led to great cor- 
ruptions of both texts. Mixed texts were formed 
according to the taste or judgment of scribes, and 
the confusion was further increased by the changes 
which were sometimes introduced by those whe had 
some knowledge of Greek.c From this cause 
scarcely any Anglo-Saxon Vulgate MS. of the 8th 
or 9th centuries which the writer has examined is 
wholly free from an admixture of old readings. 
Several remarkable examples are noticed below 
(§ 32); and in rare instances it is dittcult to de 
cide whether the text is not rather a revised J ¢tes 
than a corrupted Vulgata nova (e. 9. Brit. Mus 
Reg. i. E. vi.; Addit. 5,463). As early asthe 6th 
century, Cassiodorus attempted a partial revision 
of the text (Psalter, Prophets, Epistles} by a culls- 
tion of old MSS. But private labor was unable to 
check the growing corruption; and in the 8th cen- 
tury this had arrived at such a height. that it st- 
tracted the attention of Charlemagne. Charie- 
magne at once sought a remedy, and entrusted te 
Alcuin (cir. A. D. 802) the task of revising the 

6 Thus Bede, speaking of a contemporary abbot, 
says that he increased the library of two monasteriet 
with great zeal, “ita ut tres Pand:ctas” (the name 
for the collection of the Holv Scriptures adopted by 
Alcuin, in place of Bibliotheca) “novee transiatio 
nis ad unum vetustz translationis, quam de Roms 
attulerat, ipse superadjungeret ....’ (Hody, Bp 
409). 


ce Jerome notices this fruitful source of error: ° Si 


quid pro studio ex latere additum est non debet poni 


in corpore, ne priorem translationem pro scribentium 
voluntate conturbat "? (Ep. evi. ad Sun. et Fret.) 
Bede, Walafrid Strabo, and others, complain of the 
same custom. 
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Latin text for public use. 
have done simply by the use of MSS. of the Vul- 
wate, and not by reference to the original texts 
(Porson, Letter vi. to Travis, p. 145). The pas- 
sages which are adduced by Hody to prove his fa- 
miliarity with [lebrew, are in fact only quotations 
from Jerome, and he certainly left the text unal- 
tered, at least in one place where Jerome points out 
its inaccuracy (Gen. xxv. 8).¢ The patronage of 
Charlemagne gave a wide currency to the revision 
of Alcuin, and several MSS. remain which claim to 
date immediately from his time. According to a 
very remarkable statement, Charlemagne was more 
than a patron of sacred criticism, and himself de- 
voted the last year of his life to the correction of 
the Gospels “with the help of Greeks and Syr- 
ians '’ (Van Ess, p. 159, quoting Theganus, Script. 
Hist. France. ii. 277).¢ 

24. However this may be, it is probable that 
Alcuin’s revision contributed much towards pre- 
serving a good Vulgate text. The best MSS. of 
his recension do not differ widely from the pure 
Hieronymian text, and his authority must bave 
done much to check the spread of the interpolations 
which reappear afterwards, and which were derived 
from the intermixture of the Old and New Versions. 


—_— 


@ Hieron. Quast. in Gen. xxv.8; Comm. in Ec- 
cles. ix. 466; thid. xii. 490. 

6 Among these is that known as Charlemagne’s Bi- 
ble, Brit. Mus. Add. 10,546, which has been described 
by Hug, Einl. § 123. Another is in the library of the 
Oratory at Rome (comp. § 30, Cod. D). A third is in 
the Imperial Library at Paris. All of these, however, 
are Inter than the age of Charlemagne, and date prob- 
ably from the time of Charles the Bald, a. p. 8765. 

c Mr. H. Bradshaw sugyests that this statement de- 
rives some confirmation from the preface which Uharle- 
magne added to the collection of Homilies arranged 
by Paulus Diaconus, in which he speaks " of the pains 
which he had taken to set the church books to 
rights.” A copy of this collection, with the Preface 
(xith cent.), is preserved in the Library of St. Peter's 
Coll. Cambr. 

d Vercellone has given the readings of three Vati- 
can Correctoria, and refers to his own essay upon 
them in Atti della Pontif. Acad. Rom. dt Archeologia, 
xiv. There isa Correctorium in Brit. Mus. Reg. 1A, 
viii. ° 

e The divisions of the Latin Versions into capitula 
were very various. Cassiodorus (¢ 660) 4. p.) mentions 
an ancient division of some books existing in his time 
(** Octateuchi [. e. Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth] 
titulos . . . credidimus imprimendos a majoribus nos- 
tris ordine currente descriptos.” De Inst. Div. Litt. 
i), and in other books (1, 2 Chron., the books of Solo- 
mon), he himself made s corresponding division. Je- 
rome mentions cajntua, but the sections which he in- 
dicates do not seem to establish the existence of any 
generally received arrangement; and the variety of 
the capitulation in the best existing MSS. of.his ver- 
sion proves that no one method of subdivision could 
claim his authority. The divisions which are given 
in MSS. corretpond with the summary of contents by 
which the several books are prefaced, and vary con- 
siderably in length. They are called indiscriminately 
capitula, breres, titult, Martianay, in his edition of 
the Bibliothera, gives a threefold arrangement, and as- 
signs the different terms to the three several divisions ; 
thus Genesis hag xxxvili ¢itudt, xlvi breves, Ixxxii (or 
cliv) capitula. But while Jerome doea not appear to 
have fixed any division of the Bible into chapters. he 
arranged the text in lines (versus, grixor) for conven- 
fence in reading and interpretation ; and the lines 
were combined in marked groups (membra, nwa). In 
the poetical books a further arrangement marked the 
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This Alcuin appears to | Examples of readings which seem to be due to him 


occur: Deut. i. 9, add. solitudinem ; venissemus, 
for -etis; id. 4, ascendimus, for ascendemus ; ii. 
24, in manu tua, for in manus (uus ; iv. 33, vedisti, 
for vixristi ; vi. 13, tpsi, add. soli ; xv. 9, oculos, om. 
tuos: xvii. 20, filius, for filii: xx. 6, add. venient ; 
xxvi. 16, af, for et. But the new revision was 
gradually deformed, though later attempts at cor- 
rection were made by Lanfranc of Canterbury (A. D. 
1089, Hody, p. 416), Card. Nicolaus (a. p. 1150), 
and the Cistercian Abbot Stephanus (cir. A. D. 
1150). In the 13th century Correctoria were 
drawn up, especially in France, in which varieties 
of reading were discussed; and Roger Bacon com- 
plains loudly of the confusion which was introduced 
into the “Common, that is the Parisian copy,” 
and quotes a false reading from Mark viii. 38, 
where the correctors had substituted cun/cssus tor 
confusus (Hody, pp. 419 ff). Little more was done 
for the text of the Vulgate till the invention of 
printing; and the name of Laurentius Valla (cir. 
1450) alone deserves mention, as of one who de- 
voted the highest powers to the criticism of Holy 
Scripture, at a time when such studies were little 
esteemed.¢ 

V. Tne History or THE PRINTED TEXT. — 


parallelism of the answering clauses (Martianay, Pro- 
legg.iv. Ad Div. Bibl.). The number of lines (versus) 
is variously given in different MSS. (Comp. Vercellone, 
Var. Lect. App.ad Jos.) For the origin of the present 
division of the Vulgate, see Brae, i. 307 a. 


An abstract of the capitula and versus given in the 
Alcuin MS., known as © Charlemnagne's Bible” (Brit. 
Mus. Addit. 10,546), will give a satisfactory idea of the 
contents, nomenclature, and arrangement of the best 
copies of the Latin Bible. 


Epistola ad Paulinum. Prefatio. 
Bresit, \. e. Genesis, capp. Ixxxii. habet versos iif. pcc. 
Ellesmoth, {. e. Exodus, capp. cxxxviiii. ¢. iii. 
Leviticus, Hebraice 

Vaiecra. . capp. Ixxxvifii. $. ii. ccc. 
Numer . capp. Ixxviiii. habet vers. numr. iii. 
Addabarim, Grece 

Deuteronomium  capp. clv. habet vers. fi. ne. 
Preefatio Jesu Naue et Judicum. 
Josue Ben Nun . capp. xxxiii. babet vers. 7. DccL. 
Softim, i. e. Judicum, 


(liber) . capp. xvili. habet vers. numr. 
1. DCCL. 
Ruth ‘ none. habet ver. num. CCL. 


Prrefatio (Prologus galeatus). 
Samuhel (Regum), lib. 

prim. . . . capp. xxvi. 
Samuhel (Regum), lib. 

sec. wls capp. xvili. 
Malachim, i. e. Regum, 

lib. tert. capp. xviiii. 

(for xvili.) 
Malachim, i. e. Regum, 


habet versus, il. ccc. 


habet versus, Ii. cc. 


babet vers. li. D. 


lib. quart. capp. xvii. habet versus ii. ccL. 
Prologus. 
Isaias none. habet vers. ili. DLXXXx. 
Prologus. 
Hieremias (with Lam. and 

Prayer) none. habet versus iil. CCCcL. 
Prologus. ; 
Hiezecheel (-tel) none. none. 
Danihel . none. habet versus i. DCCCL. 


Osec, Johel, Amos, Abdias, 
Jonas, Michas, Naum, 
Abacuc, Sophonias, Ag- 
geus, Zacharias, Mala- 
chias none. 

Prolozus. 


none. 
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25. It was a noble omen for the future progress of 
printing that the first book which issued from the 
press was the Bible; and the splendid pages of the 
Mazarin Vulvate (Mainz, Gutenburg and Fust) 
stand yet unsurpassed by the latest etforts of typog- 
raphy. This work is referred to about the year 
1455, and presents the common text of the 15th 
century. Other editions followed in rapid succes- 
sion (the first with a date, Mainz, 1462, Fust and 
Schiffer), but they offer nothing of critical interest. 
The first collection of various readings appears ina 
Paris edition of 1504, and others followed at Venice 
and Lyens in 1511, 1513; but Cardinal Ximenes 
(1502-1517) was the first who seriously revised the 
Latin text ( ... . contulimus cum quamplu- 
rimis exemplaribus venerande vetustatis; sed his 
maxime, que in publica Complutensis nostre 
Universitatis bibliotheca reconduntur, que supra 
octingentesimum abhine annum litteris Gothicis 
conscripta, ea sunt sinceritate ut nec apicis lapsus 
possit in eis deprehendi,” /’ra/.)¢, to which he 
assigned the middle place of honor in his Polyglott 





Job . . . s . none. %. 1. DCC. 
Origo Proph. David, Preefatio. 
Liber Psalsnorem (Gallican) 
none. habet vr. v. 

Epist. ad Chroni. et Heliod. 
Liber Proverbiorum capp. lx. habet versus i. DCCXL. 
Ecclesiastes . capp. xxxi. none. 
Cantica Canticorum . none. habet versus CCLXXx. 
Liber Sapienti@a  capp. xviii. habet versus i. pcc. 
Ecelesiasticus .  capp. cxxvii. hubet versus ii. pecc. 
Prevfatio. 
Dabretamin, lib. prim. none. 
Paralypominon (lib. 

sec.) 2. 2 
Prectitio. 
Liber Ezra. . . 
Prologus. 
Hester (with add.) . 
Prevfatio. 
Tobias 
Prologus. 
Judith . 4 . 
Liber Machabr. prim. 
Machabr. liber sec... 
Prof. ad Damasum. 
Argumentum. 
Canones. 
Prologus. 
Mattheus . . 


- 


hab. (sic) 


bone. none. 


pone. habet versus ¢. DCC. 


nope. none. 


—— habet versus i. c. 
. Ixi. none. 
lv. — 


capp. lxxx{. habet vers. ii. pcc. 
Mareus . . capp. xlvi. habet @. 7. pec. 
Lueas capp. Ixxiil. vers. itt, pecc. 
Johannes capp. XXxv. vers. i. DCCC. 

Lib. Actuuo ‘Apo: capp. Ixxilli. habet vers. iii. 
Prologus septem Epistoilarum Can. e 

Spistl, Sct. Jacobs capp. Xx. none. 

Epistl. Sct. Petrt prim. capp. xx. 
Epistl. Sct. Petri sec. capp. xi. 
Epistl. Sct. Joh. prim. capp. xx. 
Epiatl. Sct. Joh. sec. . capp. v. 
Spiatl. Sct. Joh. tert... capp. vi. 
Epistl. Sct. Jud. . capp. vii. 
Epia. ad Romanos capp. li. 


ve. 


habet versus pccccx!. 


Epls. ad Cor, prim. capp. Ixxii. none. 

Epla. ad Cor. sec. capp, xxvilf. habet vera. ccxcm. 
Epla. ad Gulathas capp. xxxvii. habet versus CCXITT. 
Epla. ad Ephesios capp xxxi. habet versus cccxvi. 
Fpla. ad Philippenses capp. xvilil. none. 

Epla. ad Thess. prim. capp. xxv. habet versus CCXIM1. 
Epla. ad Thess. sec. capp. viiiil. none 

Epla. ad Colosenses capp. xxxf. none. 

Epla. ad Tim. prim. capp. xxx. vera. CCXXX 

Epla. ad Tim. sec.  capp. xxv. none 

Epla. ad Tit. . 3 . . Capp. x. pone 
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between the Hebrew and Greek texts (comp. NEw 
TESTAMENT, iii. 2129 6]. The Complutensian text 
is said to be more correct than those which pre- 
ceded it, but still it is very far from being pure. 
This was followed in 1528 (20 edition 1542) by an 
edition of R. Stephens, who had bestowed great 
pains upon the work, consulting three MSS. of 
high character and the earlier editions, but as vet 
the best materials were not open for use. About 
the same time various attempts were made to cor- 
rect the Latin from the original texts (Erasmus, 
1516; Pagninus, 1518-28; Card. Cajetanus: 
Steuchius, 1529; Clarius, 1542), or even to make 
a new Latin version (Jo. Campensis, 1533). A 
more important edition of R. Stepherts followed in 
1540, in which he made use of twenty MSs. and 
introduced considerable alterations into his former 
text. In 1541 another edition was published by 
Jo. Benedictus at Paris, which was based on the 
collation of MSS. and editions, and was often 
reprinted afterwards. Vercellone speaks much 
more highly of the Biblia Ordinaria, with glosses, 





Epla. ad Philem. . capp. fiil. none. 
Epla. ad Hebr. capp. xxxviiii. none. 
“pla. ad Laodicenses none. none. 
Apocalypsis . . capp. xxv. habet vereus 7. perc. 

AD argumentum is given before each of the books 
of the N. T. except the Catholic Epistles and the Epis- 
tle to the Laodiceans, and the whole MS. closes with 
sixty-eight hexameter Latin verses. 

The divisions agree generally with Brit. Aus. Hari. 
2805, and Lambeth 8,4. In the Vallicellian Alcuin 
MS. (comp. p. 3474 p) the apocryphal Ep. to the Lao- 
diceans ia not found ; but it occurs in the same posi- 
tion in the great Bible in the King’s Library (1 E. vii. 
viii.), with four eapitula. 

Many examples of the various divisions into catula 
are given at length by Thomasius, Opera, i. ed. Vet- 
zosi, Roma, 1147. The diviaions of the principal 
MSS. which the writer has examined are given be- 
low, § dv. 

Bentley gives the following stichometry from Cod. 
Sangerm. (g):— 

Ep. ad Rom., Sceribta de Chorintho. 

(so two other of B.‘s MSS. ). 
ad Cor. i., Seribta de Phuipis. Versus pcccixr. 
ad Cor. fi., Seribta de Macedonia. Versus 

DLXX. (sic). 
Galat., Scribta de urbe Rosa. 
CCLXIXC. (sic). 
ad Ephes., Scribia de 
cccxa. 
ad Philip., Scribta de urbe Roma. 
ad Coloss., Scribta de urbe Roma. Vers: cesta. 
ad Thess. i., Seripta de Athents. Versa cLxum. 
ad Thess. fi., Scripta de urbe Roma. Versus 

CVI. 
ad Tim. i., Serthta de Lauditia. 
ad Tim. ii., Scripta a Roma. Versus cixxii. 
qd Tit., Scripta de Nicopolin. Versus ixvu. 
ad Philem., Scridta de urbe Roma. Versus 

XXXII. 
ad Hebr., Scribta de Roma. Wersus pec. 

No verses are given from this MS. for the other 
books. 

a The copy which is here alluded to 1s still in the 
library at Alcala, but the writer is not aware that it 
has been reéxamined by any scholar. ‘There is also a 
second copy of the Vulgate of the 12th cent A iit 
of Biblical MSS. at Alcala is given in Dr. Tregelies’ 
Printed Tezt of N. T., pp. 15-18. 

b Erasmus himself wished to publish the Latin text 
as he found it in MSS&.; but he was dissuaded by the 
rulvice of a friend, “ urgent rather than wise ” (~ amici 
consiliis improbis verius quam felicibus **). 


Versos pecer. 


ad Vern 
urbe Roma, Versus 


Vern ccc. 


Versus ccxxx. 
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etc., published at Lyons, 1545, as giving readings 
in accordance with the oldest MSS., thongh the 
sources from which they are derived are not giyen 
(Varia Lect. xcix.). The course of controversy 
in the 16th century exaggerated the importance of 
the differences in the text and interpretation of the 
Vulgate, and the confusion called for some remedy. 
Au authorized edition became a necessity for the 
Romish Church, and, however gravely later theo- 
logians may have erred in explaining the policy or 
intentions of the Tridentine Fathers on this point, 
there can be no doubt that (setting aside all refer- 
ence to the oriyinal texts) the principle of their 
decision —the preference, that is, of the oldest 
Latiu text to any later Latin version — was sub- 
stantially right.« 

The Sictine and Clementine Vulgates. — 26. 
The first session of the Council of Trent was held 
on Dec. 13th, 1545. After some preliminary 
arrangements the Nicene Creed was formally pro- 
nulgated as the foundation of the Christian faith 
on Feb. 4th, 1546, and then the Council proceeded 
to the question of the authority, text, and inter- 
pretation of Holy Scripture. A committee was 
appointed to report upon the subject, which held 
private meetings from Feb. 20th to March 17th. 
Considerable varieties of opinion existed as to the 
relative value of the original and Latin texts, and 
the final decree was intended to serve as a com- 
promise. ‘This was made on April 8th, 1546, and 
consisted of two parts, the first of which contains the 
list of the canonical books, with the usual anathema 
on those who refuse to receive it; while the second. 
On the Edition and Use of the Sacred Books,"’ 
contains no anathema, so that ita contents are not 
articles of faith.c The wording of the decree itself 
contains several marks of the controversy from 
which it arose, and admits of a far more liberal 
construction than later glosses have attixed to it. 
In athrming the authority of the ‘Old Vulzate’ it 
contains no estimate of the value of the original 
texts. The question decided is simply the relative 
merits of the current Lutin versions (si ex 
omnibus Latinis versionibus que circumferuntur 
- +e. '’), and this only in reference to public 
exercises. The object contemplated is the advan- 
tage (utilitas) of the Church, and not anything 
essential to its constitution. It was further en- 
acted, as a check to the license of printers, that 
Holy Scripture, but especially the old and com- 
mon (Vulgate) edition (evidently without excluding 
the original texts), should be printed as correctly 
as possible." In spite, however, of the compara- 
tive caution of the decree, and the interpretation 
which was affixed to it by the highest authorities, 
it was received with little favor, and the want of a 
standard text of the oo practically left the 





a Bellarmin justly insista on this fact, which has 
been strangely overlooked in later controversies ( De 
Verbo Det, x. ap. Van Ess, § 27): ‘Nec enim Patres 
(Tridentini] fontium ullam mentionem fecerunt. Sed 
solum ex tot latinis versionibua, qu® nunc circum- 
feruntur, unam delegerunt, quam ceteris anteponerent 

- antiquam novis, probatam longo usu recenti- 
bus adhue, ac ut sic loquar, crudis .... ” 

& The original authorities are collected and given 
at length by Van Eas, § 17. 

¢ Insuper eadem Sacrosancta Synodus considerans 
non parum utilitatis accedere porse ecclesize Dei, si ex 
omnibus latins editionibus, que circumferuntur 
sacrorum librorum, qusnam pro authentica habenda 
vit, innotescat, statuit et declarat, ut haec ipsa vetus 
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question as unsettled as before. The decree itself 
was made by men little fitted to anticipate the 
ditticulties of textual criticism, but afterwards these 
were found to be so great that for some time it 
seemed that no authorized edition would appear. 
The theologians of Belgium did something to meet 
the want. In 1547 the first edition of Hentenius 
appeared at Louvain, which had very considerable 
influence upon later copies. It was based upon 
the collation of Latin MSS. and the Stephanic 
edition of 1540. In the Antwerp Polyglott of 
1568-1572 the Vulgate was borrowed from the 
Complutensian (Vercellone, Var. Lect. ci.); but 
in the Antwerp edition of the Vulgate of 1573-74 
the text of Hentenius was adopted with copious 
additions of readings by Lucas Brugensis. This 
last was designed as the preparation and temporary 
substitute fur the Papal edition: indeed it may be 
questioned whether it was not put forth as the 
‘correct edition required by the Tridentine de- 
cree’? (comp. Lucas oe ap. Vercellone, cii.). 
jut a Papal board was ady engaged, however 
desultorily, upon the work of revision. The earliest 
trace of an attempt to mealize the recommendations 
of the Council is found fifteen years after it was 
made. In 1561 Paulus Manutius (son of Aldus 
Manutius) was invited to Rome to sujerintend the 
printing of Latin and Greek Bibles (Vercellone, 
Var. Lect. ete., i. Prol. xix. n.). During that 
year and the next several scholars (with Sirletus 
at their head) were engaged in the revision of the 
text. In the pontificate of Pius V. the work was 
continued, and Sirletus still took a chief part in it 
(1569, 1570, Vercellone, /. c. xx. n.), but it was 
currently reported that the difficulties of publishing 
an authoritative edition were insuperable. Nothing 
further was done towards the revision of the Vul- 
gate under Gregory XIII., but preparations were 
made for an edition of the LXX. ‘This appeared 
in 1587, in the second year of the pontificate of 
Sixtus V., who had been one of the chief promoters 
of the work. After the publication of the LXX., 
Sixtus immediately devoted himself to the produc- 
tion of an edition of the Vulgate. He was him- 
self a scholar, and his imperious genius led him to 
face a task from which others had shrunk. * He 
had felt,”’ he says, * frow his first accession to the 
papal throne (1585), great grief, or even indiygna- 
tion (indigne ferentes), that the ‘lridentine decree 
was still unsatistied; ’’ and a board was appointed, 
under the presidency of Card. Carafa, to arrange 
the materials and offer suggestions for an edition. 
Sixtus himself revised the text, rejecting or con- 
firming the suggestions of the board by his absolute 
judgment; and when the work was printed he 
examined the sheets with the utmost care, and 
corrected the errors with his own hand.? The 


et vulgata editio, que longo tot seculorum usu in ipsa 
ecclesia probata est, in publics lectionibus, disputa- 
tionibus, preedicationibus et expositionibus pro au- 
thentica habeatur: et ut nemo illam rejicere quovis 
prvetextu audeat vel preesumat. .... Sed et impres- 
soribus modum. .... imponere volens.... . de- 
crevit et statuit ut posthac sacra scriptura potissimum 
vero hzec ipsa vetus et vulgata editio quam emenda- 
tissime imprimatur. .... 

d The original words are both interesting and im- 


portant: “Nos... . ipsius Apostolorum Principis 
auctoritate confisi.... baudquaquam — gravati 
sumus ... . hunc quoque non mediocrem accurate 


lucubrationis laborem suscipere, atque ea omnia 
periegere qua alii collegerant aut senserant, diver- 
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edition appeared in 1590, with the famous consti- 
tution Alernus tlle (dated March 1st, 1589) pre 
fixed, in which Sixtus aflirmed with characteristic 
decision the plenary authority of the edition for all 
future time. By the fullness of Apostolical 
power ”’ (such are his words) ‘ we decree and de- 
clare that this edition... . approved by the 
authority delivered to us by the Lord, is to be 
received and held as true, lawful, authentic, and 
unquestioned, in all public end private discussion, 
reading, preaching, and explanation.’’@ He further 
forbade expressly the publication of various read- 
ings in copies of the Vulgate, and pronounced that 
all readings in other editions and MSS. which vary 
from those of the revised text “are to have no 
credit or authority for the future” (ea in iis que 
huic nostre editioni non consenserint, nullam in 
posterum fidem, nullamque auctoritatem habitura 
esse decernimus). 1t was also enacted that the 
new revision should be introduced into all missals 
and service-books; and the greater excommutnica- 
tion was threatened afainst all who in any way 
contravened the constitution. Had the life of Sixtus 
been prolonged, there is no doubt but that his iron 
will would have enforced the changes which he 
thus peremptorily proclaimed; but he died in Aug. 
1590, and those whom he had alarmed or offended 
took immediate measures to hinder the execution 
of his designs. Nor was this without good reason. 
He had changed the readings of those whom he 
had employed tu report upon the text with the most 
arbitrary and unskillful hand; and it was scarcely 
an exayyeration to say that his precipitate « selt- 
reliance had brought the Church into the most 
serious peril." ® During the brief pontiticate of 
Urban VII. nothing could be done; but the reaction 
was not long delayed. 

On the accession of Gregory XIV. some went 
so far as to propose that the edition of Sixtus 
should be absulutely prohibited; but Bellarmin 
suggested a middle course. He proposed that 
sarum jectionum rationes perpendere, sanctorum doc- 
torum sententias recognoscere: que quibus antefe- 
renda essent dijudicare, adeo ut in hoc laboriosissimee 
emendationis curriculo, in quo operam quotidianam, 
eainque pluribus horis collocandam duximus, aliorum 
quidem labor fuerit in consulendo, noster autem ip eo 
quod ex pluribus esset optimum deligendo ; ita tamen 
ut veterem) multis in Ecclesia abbioc seculis receptam 
lectiovem omuino retinuerimus. Novam interea Ty po- 
graphiam in Apostolico Vaticano Palatio pustro .. . . 
exstruximus ... . utin ea emendatum jam Biblio- 
rum volumen excuderetur; eaque res quo magis 
incorrupte perficeretur, nostra nos ipsi manu correxi- 
mus, 9i qua prelo vitia obrepserant, et que confusa 
aut facile confundi posse videbantur .. . . distinxi- 
mus" (Hody, p. 46; Van Ess, p. 273). 

a.* ex certa nostra scientia, deque Apos- 
tolicee potestatis plenitudine statuimus ac declaramus, 
eam Vulgutam sacrse, tam veteris, quam novi Testa- 
menti paging: Latinam editionem, que pro authentica 
a Concilio Tridentino recepta est, sine ulla dubitatione, 
aut controversia censendam esse hanc ipsam, quam 
nunc, prout optime fieri poterit, emendatam et in 
Vaticana Ty pographia jmnpressam in univerea Chris- 
tiana Republica, atque in omnibus Christiani orbis 
Ecclesiis legendam evulgamus, decernenteseam .. . 
pro vera, legitima, authentica et indubitata, in omni- 
bur publicis privatisque disputationibus, lectionibus, 
precdicationibus, et explanationibus recipiendam et 
tenendam ease.” 7 

b Bellarmin to Clement VIII.: “* Novit Leatitudo 
vestra cui se totamque ecclesiam dite rimini commiserit 
Sixtus V. dum jucta propria doetring sensus sacrorum 
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the erroneous alterations of the text which had 
been made in it (“que male meutata erant"; 
“ghould be corrected with all possible speed and 
the Bible reprinted under the name of Sixtus, with 
a prefatory note to the effect that errors (aliqua 
errata) had crept into the former edition by the 
carelessness of the printers.’"¢ This pious fraud, 

or rather daring fulsehood,? for it can be called by 
no other name, found favor with those in power. 
A commission was appointed to revise the Sixtine 
text, under the presidency of the Cardinal Colouna 
(Columna). At first the commissioners made but 
slow progress, and it seemed likely that a vear 
would elapse before the revision was completed 
(Ungarelli, in Vercellone, Proleg. lviii.). The 
mode of proceedings was therefore changed, and the 
commission moved to Zagarolo, the country seat 
of Colonna; and, if we may believe the inscription 
which still conineniorates the event, and the cur- 
rent report of the time, the work was completed in 
nineteen days. But even if it can be shown that 
the work extended over six months, it is obvious 
that there was no time for the examination of new 
authorities, but only for making a rapid revision 
with the help of the materials already collected. 
The task was hardly finished when Gregory died 
(Oct. 1591), and the publication of the revised text 
was again delayed. His successor, Innucent IX., 

died within the same year, and at the beginning 
of 1592 Clement VIII. was raised to the popedom. 
(Clement entrusted the final revision of the text to 
Toletus, and the whole was printed by Aldus 
Manutius (the grandson) before the end of 1592. 
The Preface, which is moulded upon that of Sixtus, 
was written by Bellarmin, and is favorably distin- 
guished from that of Sixtus by its temperance and 
even modesty. The text, it is said, had Leen pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and though not aliso- 
lutely perfect was at least (what is no idle boast) 
more correct than that of any former edition. 
Some readings indeed, it is allowed, had, though 


bibliorum emendationem agyressus est; nec aatia srio 
an gravius unquam periculum occurrerit ” (Van Ess, 
p. 290). 

c The following is the original passage quoted by 
Van Ess from the first edition of Bellarmin's Aw‘o- 
biography (p. 291), anno 1591: Cum Gregorius XIV. 
cogitaret quid agendum esset de bibliis a Sixto V. 
editis, in quibus erant permuita perperam mutata, DoD 
deerant viri graves, qui censerent ea biblia esse pub- 
lice prohibenda, sed N. (Bellarminus) coram poutifice 
demonstravit, biblia illa non esse prohibenda, sed este 
ita corrigenda, ut salvo honore Sixt V. pontificis biblia 
illa emendata proderentur, quod fleret ¢i quam celer- 
rime tollerentur qu@ male mutata erant, et biblia 
recuderentur sub nomine ejusdem Sixti, et addia 
preefatione qua significaretur in prima editione Sisa 
pre festinatione wrepsisse aliqua errata, vel ty pogra- 
phorum vel aliorum incuria, et sic N. reddidit Sixto 
pontitici bona pro malis.”” The last words refer t 
Sixtus’ condemnation of a thesis of Bellarmin, in which 
he denied *Papam esse dominum directum tofius 
orbis ;* and it was this whole passage, and not the 
Preface to the Clementine Vulgate, which cost Bellar- 
min bis canonization (Van Eas, from the original doc- 
uments, pp. 291-318). It will be observed that Bel- 
larmin first describes the errors of the Sixtine editon 
really as deliberate alterations, and then proposes to 
represent them as errors. 

d The evidence collected by Van Eas (pp. 28 f.'. 
and even the cautious admissions of Ungarelli and 
Vercellone (pp. xxxix.-xliv.), will prove that this lan- 
guage is not too strong. 
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wrong, been left unchanged, to avoid popular 
offense. But yet even here Bellarmin did not 
scruple to repeat the fiction of the intention of 
Sixtus to recall his edition, which still disgraces 
the front of the Roman Vulgate by an apology no 
less needless than untrue.? Another edition fol- 
lowed in 1593, and a third in 1598, with a triple 
list of errata, one for each of the three editions. 
Other editions were afterwards published at Rome 
(comp. Vercellone, civ.), but with these corrections 
the history of the authorized text properly con- 
cludes. 

27. The respective merits of the Sixtine and 
Clementine editions have been often debated. In 
point of mechanical accuracy, the Sixtine seems to 
be clearly superior (Van Kas, 365 ff.), but Van 
Ess has allowed himself to be misled in the esti- 
mate which he gives of the critical value of the 
Sixtine readings. The collections lately published 
by Vercellone © place in the clearest light the strange 
and uncritical mode in which Sixtus dealt with the 
evidence and results submitted to him. The rec- 
ommendations of the Sixtine correctora are marked 
by singular wisdom and critical tact, and in almost 
every case where Sixtus departs from them he is in 
error. This will be evident from a collation of 
the readings in a few chapters as given by Vercel- 
lone. Thus in the first four chapters of Genesis 
the Sixtine correctors are right against Sixtus: i. 
2, 27, 31; ii. 18, 20; iii. 1, 11, 12, 17, 21, 22; iv. 
1, 5, 7, 8, 9, 15, 16, 19; and on the other hand 


@ This fact Bellarmin puta in stronger light when 
writing to Lucas Brugensis (1603) to acknowledge his 
critical collations on the text of the Vulgate; “ De 
libello ad me misso gratias ago, sed scins velim biblia 
vulgata non esse a nobis accuratissime castiyata, multa 
enim de industria justia de causis pertransivimnus, que 
correctione indizere videbantur.” 

6 The original text of the passages here referred to 
fs full of interest: “Sixtus V..... opus tandem 
eonfectum ty pis mandari jussit. Quod cum jan) erset 
excusum et ut in lucem emitteretur, idem Pontifex 
operan: daret (implying that the edition waa not pub- 
lished], animadvertens non pauca in Sacra Biblia preli 
vitia irrepsiase, quae iterata diligentia indigere videren- 
tur, totum opus sub incudem revocandum censuit 
atque decrevit (of this there is not the faintest shadow 
Accipe igitur, Christiane lector 
. .. . 6x Vaticana typographia veterem ac vulgatam 
sacrae scripturae editionem, quanta fieri potuit dili- 
gmentia castigatam: quam quidem sicut omnibus 
pumeris absolutam. pro humana imbecillitate affirmare 
difficile est, ita ceteris omnibus quae ad hance usyue 
diem prodierunt emendatiorem, purioremque esse, 
minime dubitandum. ... . In hac tamen pervulgata 
Jectione sicut nonnoulla consulto mutata, ita etiam 
alia, quae mutanda videbantur, consulto immutata 
relicta aunt, tum quod ita faciendum esse ad offensio- 
bem populorum vitsndam 8. Hieronymus non semel 
admonuit tum quod... .’? The candor of these 
words contrasts strangely with the folly of later cham- 
pions of the edition. 

In consequence of a very amusing mistranslation 
of a phrase of Hug, it has been commonly stated in 
England that this Preface gained, instead of cost, 
Bellarmio his canonization: (Hug, Erni. i. 490, 
¢ Welche ihn um seine Heiligsprechung gebracht 
haben soll’). The real offense lay in the words 
quoted above (p. 3470, note c). 

¢ The most important of these is the Coder Cara- 
fianus, @ copy of the Antwerp edition of 1683, with 
the MS. corrections of the Sixtine board. This was 
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Sixtus is right against the correctors in i. 15. The 
Gregorian correctors, therefore (whose results are 
given in the Clementine edition), in the main sim- 
ply restored readings adopted by the Sixtine board 
and rejected by Sixtus. In the book of Deuteron- 
omy the Clementine edition follows the Sixtine 
correctors where it differs from the Sixtine edition: 
i. 4, 19, 31; ii. 21; iv. 6, 22, 28, 40, 33, 39; v. 
24; vi. 4d; viii. 1; ix.9; x.353 xi. 3; xii. 11, 12, 15, 
&c.; and every change (except probably vi. 4; xii. 11, 
12) is right; while on the other hand in the same 
chapters there vie as far as I have observed, only 
two instances of variation without the authority of 
the Sixtine correctors (xi. 10, 32). But in point 
of fact the Clementine edition errs by excess of cau- 
tion. Within the same limits it follows Sixtus 
against the correctors wrongly in ii. 33; iii. 10, 12, 
13, 16, 19, 20; iv. 10, 11, 28, 42; vi. 3; xi. 28; 
and in the whole book admits in the following pas- 
sages arbitrary changes of Sixtus: iv. 10; v. 24; 
vi. 13; xii. 15, 32; xviii. 10, 11; xxix. 23.¢ In 
the N. T., as the report of the Sixtine correctors 
has not yet been published, it is impossible to say 
how far the same law holds good; but the follow- 
ing comparison of the variations of the two editions 
in continuous passages of the Gospels and Epistles 
will show that the Clementine, though not a pure 
text, is yet very far purer than the Sixtine, which 
often gives Old Latin readings, and sometimes 
appears to depend simply on patristic authority ¢ 
(¢. e. pp. ll.): — 


found by Ungarelli in the Library of the Roman Col- 
lege of SS. Blaise and Charles. Comp. Vercellone, 
Pref, xi. 

¢ The common statement that the Clementine edi- 
tion follows the revision of Alcuin, while the Sixtine 
gives the true text of Jerome, is apparently a mere 
conjectural assertion. In Deuteronomy, Sixtus gives 
the Alcuinian reading in the following passages: 1.19; 
iv. 30, 33; xxi. 6; and I have not observed one pas- 
sage where the Clementine text agrees with that of 
Alcuin unless that of Sixtus does also. 

Passages have been taken from the Pentateuch, be- 
cause in that Vercellone has given complete and trust- 
worthy materials. The first book of Samuel, in which 
the later corruptions are very extensive, gives results 
generally of the same character. (Great and obvious 
interpolations are preserved both in the Sixtine and 
Clementine editions: iv. 1; v.6; x. 1; xiii. 15; xiv. 
22, 41; xv. 3,12; xvii. 36; xx. 15 (chiefly from the 
LXX.). The Sixtine text gives the old reading dis- 
placed from the Clementine: iii. 2,38; iv. 1, 4; vii. 
10 (7); ix. 1 (7), 25. The Clementine restores the old 
reading against Sixtus: i. 9, 19; ii. 11, 17, 25, 30; fv. 
9 (2), (21); wi 9; ix. 73 x. 12; xfi. 6, 11,15, 28; xili. 
18; xiv.2(?), 14, 156. Thus in fifteen chapters Clem- 
ent alone gives the old readings sixteen tines, Sixtus 
alone five times. Vercellone, in the second part of 
his Varim Lectiones, which was published after this 
article was printed, promises a special discussion of the 
interpolations of 1 Sam., which were, as might have 
been expected, expunged by the Sixtine correctors. 
Vercellone ad 1 Reg. iv. 1. 

e The variations between the Sixtine and Clemen- 
tine editions were collated by T. James, Bellum papale, 
s. concordia discors .... Lond. 1600; and more com- 
pletely, with a collation of the Clementine editions, 
by H. de Bukentop, Liar de luce, lib. ii. pp. 315 ff. 
Vercellone, correcting earlier critics, reckons that the 
whole number of variations between the two revisions 
is about 3,000 ( Prolegg. xlvili. nota). 
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Siztine. Clementine. 
Matt. 1. 23, vocabitur (pp. I1.). ]— vocabunt. 
ii. 5, Juda (gat. mm. etc.).} — Jude. 
13, sure, accipe (?). — surge et accipe. 
fii. 2, appropinquabit = (iv.|— appropinguavit. 
17), (MSS. Gallic. 
pp. ll.). 
8, de quo dictum est}— qui dictus est. 
(tol. it). 


— arborum. 
—et.... tollent. 
— Jesus: Rursum. 


10, arboris (Tert.). 
iv. 6, ut.... tollant (it.) 
7, Jesus rursun. 


15, Galileese (it. am. ete.).|— Galilwa. 

16, ambulabat (?). — sedcebat. 
v.11, vobis homines (gat.|— vobis. 

mm. ete.). 

80, abscinde (7). — abacide. 

40, in judicio (it.). — judicio. 
vi. 7, eth. faciunt (it.). — ethnici. 

30, enim (it.). — autem. 


vii. 1, et non judicabimini, 
nolite condemnare 
et non condemna- 
bimini (’). 


4, sine, frater (it. pp.|— sine. 
ll). 

28, a me omnes (it. pp.;—a me. 
Il.) 

25, supra (pp. I}. tol.}— super. 


etc.). 
29, scribep (it.). 
vili. 9, alio (it. am. etc.). 
12, ubi (pp. 1l.). 


— acribee eorum. 
— alli. 
— ibi. 


18, jussit discipulos (it.).|— jussit. 
20, caput suum (it. tol.).| — caput. 
28, venisset Jesus (it.). |— venisset. 
82, maguo impetu (it.). |— impetu. 
33, hee omnia (?). — omuia, 


84, rogabant eum ut Je-|— rogabant ut. 
sus (?). 

Ephes. i.15, in Christo J (pp. ll.|— in Domino J. 
Bodl.). 


21, dominationem (?). |— et dominationem. 


_ fi. 1, voa convivificavit |— vos. 
(pp. 1l.). 
11, vos eratis (pp. I.;— vos. 
Bodl. ete.). 
—, dicebamini (pp. ll.).|— dicimini. 
12, qui (pp. U. Bodl.|— quod. 
etc.). 
22, Spiritu Sancto (pp.|— Spiritu. 
ll. Sang. ete.). 
ii. 8, mihi enim (pp. }J.). |— mihi. 
16, virtutem (it.). — virtute. 


—, in interiore homine 


(pp. ll. Bodl.). inem. 
iv. 22, deponite (it.). — deponere. 
30, in die (pp. ll. Bodl.|— in diem. 
ete.). 
v. 26, mundans eam (pp.|— mundans. 
ll). 
27, in gloriosam (7). — gloriosam. 


vi. 15, in preparationem|— in prwparatione. 
(it. ). 


20, in catena ista (it.?).|— in catena ita. 
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28. While the Clementine edition was still recent 
some thoughts seem to have been entertained of re- 
vising it. Lucas Brugensis made important collec- 
tions for this purpose, but the practical ditticulties 
were found to be too great, and the study of various 
readings was reserved for scholars (Lellarmin. ad 
Lucam Brug. 1606). In the next yeneration use 
and controversy gave a sanctity to the authorized 
text. Many, especially in Spain, pronounced it to 
have a value superior to the originals, and tw be 
inspired in every detail (comp. Van Ess, 461, 
402; Hody, 111. ii. 15); but it is useless to dwell 
on the history of such extravagancies, from which 
the Jesuits at least, following their great champion 
Bellarmin, wisely kept aloof. It was a more serious 
matter that the universal acceptance of the papal 
text checked the critical study of the materials on 
which it was professedly based. At length, how- 


—ut non judicemini. | ever, in 1706, Martianay published a new, and in 


the main better text, chiefly from original MSS.., in 
his edition of Jerome. Vallarsi added fresh colla- 
tions in his revised issue of Martianay’s work, but 
in both cases the collations are imperfect, and it is 
inipossible to determine with accuracy on what MS. 
authority the text which is given depends. Sa- 
batier, though professing only to deal with the 
Old Latin, published important materials for the 
criticism of Jerome's Version, and gave at length 
the readings of Lucas Brugensis (1743). More 
than a century elapsed before anything more of im- 
portance was done for the Text of the Latin version 
of the O. T., when at length the fortunate discovery 
of the original revision of the Sixtine correctors 

again directed the attention of Roman scholars to 

their authorized text. The first-fruits of their 

labora are given in the volume of Verceilune 

already often quoted, which has thrown more light 

upon the history and criticism of the Vulgate than 

any previous work. There are some defects in the 

arrangement of the materials, and it is unfortunate 

that the editor has not added either the authorized 

or corrected text; but still the work is such that 

every student of the Latin text must wait anxiously 

for its completion. 

29. The neglect of the Latin text of the 0. T. 
is but a consequence of the general neglect of the 
criticism of the Hebrew text. In the N. T. far 
more has been done for the correction of the Vul- 
gate, though even here no critical edition has vet 


—ininteriorem hom-} been published. Numerous collations of MSS, 


more or less perfect, have been made. In this, as 
in many other points, Bentley pointed out the true 
path which others have followed. His own colla- 
tion of Latin MSS. was extensive and impertant 
(comp. Ellis, Bentleit Critica Sacra, xxxv. ff).4 
Griesbach added new collations, and arranged those 
which others had made. Lachmann printed the 
Latin text in his larger edition, having collated the 
Codex Fuldensis for the purpose. ‘Tischendorf has 


(Some of the readings of Bodl. (§ 18, (8) #) are | labored among Latin MSS. only with less zeal than 


added. Jt. is used, as is commonly done, for the old 
texts generally ; and the notation of the MSS. is that 
usually followed.) 





@ The materials which Bentley collected (see p. 8474, 


among Greek. And Tregelles bas given in his 
edition of the N. T. the text of Cod. Amiatinus 
from his own collation with the variations of the 





1-39 he gives 13 variations of St. Chad's Gospels and 


note a) are an invaluable help for investigation, but | omits 30; and there is nothing in the character of 


they will not supersede it. It is, indeed, impossible 
to determine on what principle he jnserted or omitted 
variations. Sometimes he notes with the greatest care 
discrepancies of orthography, and at other times he 
neglects important differences of text. Thus in John 
i. 18-51 be gives correctly 23 variations of the Cam- 


the readings recorded which can have determined the 
selection, as the variations which are negiected are 
sometimes noted from other MSS., and are in them- 
selves of every degree of importance. A specimen 
from each of the volumes which contain his collations 
will show the great amount of labor which he be- 


bridge MS. (Kk. 1, 24) and omits 61; and in Luke i. ! stowed upon the work; and, hitherto, no specimen 
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Clementine edition. But in all these cases the 
study of the Latin was merely ancillary to that of 
the Greek text. Probably from the great antiquity 
and purity of the Codd. Amiatinus and Fuldensis, 
there is comparatively little scope for criticism in 
the revision of Jerome's Version; but it could not 
be an unprofitable work to examine more in detail 
than has yet been done the several phases through 
which it has passed, and the causes which led to 
its gradual corruption. (A full account of the 
editions of the Vulgate is given by Masch [Le 
Long], Bibliotheca Sacra, 1778-90. Copies of the 
Sixtine and Clementine editions are in the library 
-of the British Museum.) 

VI. Tie MATERIALS FOR THE REVISION OF 
JEROME'S TEXT. — 30. Very few Latin MSS. of 
the O. T. have been collated with critical accuracy. 
The Pentateuch of Vercellone (ome, 1860) is the 
first attempt to collect and arrange the materials 
for determining the Hieronymian text in a manner 
at all corresponding with the importance of the 
aubject. Even in the N. T. the criticism of the 
Vulgate text has always been made subsidiary to 
that of the Greek, and most of the MSS. quoted 
have only been examined cursorily. In the follow- 
ing list of MSS., which is necessarily very imper- 
fect, the notation of Vercellone (from whom most 
of the details, as to the MSS. which he has ex- 


has been published. The student may find it inter- 
esting to compare the variations noted with those in 
Table B. 


God. SS. Trin. Camor., Mark ix. 45-49. 
B. 17, 5. 
2¢ 1 
l2ppé Et si pes tuus te scandal- 
d 
eum p izat, amputa wlum-: bonum 


Z2hnul 6 

est tibi cavdum introire in 
vitam aeternam, quam «duos 
pedes habentem mitti in 
gehennam ignis inextingui- 


lZopypC coy 


{ ] del. bilis: (ubi vermis eorum 
ud 
riepxyC ,eorumy non mor:tur, et ignis , non 
ud 
gue opyC Sxtingui tur. Quod si oculus 


del.acompgd elep  tuus scandalizat te ei[t}ce 
2 pd 1 

12pC caey eum: bonum est tibi descum 

introire in regnum Dei, 

quai duos oculoe habentem 


mitti in gehennam iguis :} 


ubi vermis eorum non mori- 


d dpe 
tur, et ignis non extingut- 


riepuxy 
Stin uw gue opy 


ph 
del. § , nl ow tur. Omnis [enim] igne 


| salietur, et omnis victima 
2 
Bonum est 


Ou 
{ } del. erpoTWoMHEyCy [sale] salietur. 
1 


12¢ kal : quod si sal insulsum fu- 
erit, in quo illud condietis ? 
(B. 17. 5.) Mu 
wale? y Salis: ¢ sic H[abete in, vobis sal, et 


SarmacowmarHgy pacem habete inter vos. 


omnes enim igne examin- 
antur p 
In this excerpt a — ¢ (exce 
pt y) represent French 
MSS. collated chiefly by T. Walker; M. H, the MSs. 
Sin the Brit. Mus. marked Hurl. 2788, Hari. 2826 re- 
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amined, are derived) has been followed as far as 
possible; but it is much to be regretted that he 
marks the readings of MSS. Correctoria and edi- 
tions in the same manner. 

(i.) MSS. of Old Test. and Apocrypha. 

A (Codex Amiatinus, Bibl. Laurent. Flor.), at 
Florence, written about the middle of the 6th cent. 
(cir. 541, Tischdf.) with great accuracy, so that 
both in age and worth it stands first among the 
authorities for the Hieronymian text. It contains 
Jerome’s Psalter from the Hebrew, and the whole 
Latin Bible, with the exception of Baruch. ‘The 
variations from the Clementine text in the N. T. 
have been edited by F. F. Fleck (1840); and 
Tischendorf and Tregelles separately collated the 
N. T. in 1843 and 1846, the former of whom pub- 
lished a complete edition (1850; 2d ed. 1854) of 
this part of the MS., availing himself also of the 
collation of Tregelles. The O. T. has been now 
collated by Vercellone and Palmieri for Vercel- 
lone’s Varia Lectiones (Vercellone, i. p. Ixxxiv.). 
The MS. was rightly valued by the Sixtine cor- 
rectors, who in many places follow its authority 
alone, or when only feebly supported by other evi- 
dence: e. g. Gen. ii. 18, v. 26, vi. 21, vii. 3, 5, ix. 
18, 19, x. 1. 

B (Codex Toletanus, Bibl. Eccles. Tolet.), at 
Toledo, written in Gothic letters about the 8th 


spectively ; ¢, the Gospels of St. Chad; x, the Gos- 
pels of Mac Regol; y, the Gospels of St. John C. Oxon. 
(comp. the lists p. 3456, f.). 


Coll. SS. Trin. Cambr. Mark ix. 45-49. 
(B. 17, 14.) 
2 ENOTD 1 
@£f12PK Et si pes tuua te scandal- 
izat, amputa illum: bonum 
2 1 =F 
12D cloE est tibi clauvdum introire in 


vitam aeternam. quam duos 
pedes habentem witti in ge- 
hennam ignis inexstingui- 
bilis: ubi vermis eorum non 


8 KT P B (semper) 


rie Z. morttur, et ignis nou exstin- 
k 
gue Z. [] del. Z. guitur. (Quod si oculus tu- 


us scandalizat te, ejice eum: 

bonum est tibi luscum in- 

troire in regnuin Dei, quim 

,K inextinguibilis (erased) duos oculos habentem mitti 
rie Z (crased)em Yin gehennam ignia, ubi 


gue Z (erased) vermis eorum non moritur, 
aeorum K (erased) et ignis, non exstingu:tur ] 
YED EPBF 
nt O alli H_ B (sic) Omnis enim ign- salretur, et 
E 


D¢@YEZF ael.O BPH K omnis victima (sale) sa/te- 
tur. Bonum est sal: quod xi 


lum P sai P K sal insidsum fuerit, in quo 
DZEHOY 
dietur (corr. -is) E. ilivd condtetts? Habete in 
THPDK£EY¢ 
ZRealem BDE _ votis sal, et pacem habete 
inter vos. 


The collations in this volume are, as wil] be seen’ 
somewhat confused. Many are in Bentley's hand, 
who has added numerous emendations of the Latin 
textin B. 17,14. Thus, on the same page from which 
this example is taken, we find: Mark ix. 20, ah in- 
tantia. fo. leg. ab infanti. wadcdOev. x. 14, Quos 
quum videret. forte leg. Quod cil videret (sic a p. m. 
O: a later note). x. 88, Ex baptismium quo cro. leg. 
Aut baptisma, quod ego. For the MSS. quoted, see 
the lists already referred to. 
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cent. The text is generally pure, and closely ap- 
proaches to that of A, at least in O. T. A colla- 
tion of this MS. with a Louvain edition of the 
Vulgate (1569, fol.) was made by Christopher Pa- 
lomares by the command of Sixtus V., and the 
Sixtine correctors set a high value upon its read- 
ings: e. g. Gen. vi. 4. The collation of Palomares 
was published by Bianchini (Wanedicie, p. lv. ff), 
from whom it has been reprinted by Migne (//ieron. 
Opp. x. 875 th). Vercellone has made use of the 
original collation preserved in the Vatican Library, 
which is not always correctly transeribed by Bian- 
chini; and at the same time he bad noted the vari- 
ous readings which have been neglected owing to 
the ditterence between the Louvain and Clementine 
texts. ‘The MS. contains all the Latin Bible (the 
Psalter from the Hebrew), with the exception of 
Baruch. A _ new collation of the MS. is still de- 
sirable; and for the N. T. at least the work is one 
which might easily be accomplished. 

C (Codec Paulliinus, yo Carolinus, Rome, Mon. 
S. Benedict. ap. Basil. S. Paulli extr. meenia), a 
Ms. of the whole Latin Bible, with the exception 
of Baruch. Vercellone assigns it to the 9th cen- 
tury. It followa the recension of Alcuin, and was 
one of the MSS. used by the original board ap- 
pointed by Pius IV. for the revision of the Vulgate. 
It has been collated by Vercellone. 

LD (Coder Vollicellianus olim Statianus, Rome, 
Bibl. Vallicell. Orat. B. vi.), an Alcuinian MS. of 
the Bible also used by the Roman correctors, of the 
same date (or a little older) and character as C. 
Comp. Vallarsi, Pref. ad HMierun. ix. 15 (ed. 
Miyne), and note 6, p. 3467. Collated by Ver- 
cellone. 

E (Codex Ottobimianus olim Cervinianus, Vatic. 
60), a MS. of a portion of the O. T., imperfect at 
the beginning, and ending with Judg. xiii. 20. It 
is of the 8th century, and gives a text older than 
Alcuin’s recension. [t contains also important 
frayinents of the Old Version of (renesis and Ex- 
odus published by Vercellone in his Varie Lec- 
tienes, i. Coll. by Vercellone. 

F (Rome, Coll. SS. Blasii et Caroli), a MS. of 
the entire Latin Bibl@ of the 10th century. It 
follows, in the main, the recension of Alcuin, with 
some variations, and contains the Roman Psalter. 
Coll. by Vercellone. 

G (Rome, Coll. SS. Blasii et Caroli), a MS. of 
the 13th century, of the common late type. Coll. 
by Vercellone. 

H, L, 1, Q, are used by Vercellone to mark the 
readinga given by Martianay, Ilentenius, Castel- 
lanus, and Kk. Stephanus, in editions of the Vul- 
rate, 

: I, Swe. xiii. Collated in part by C. J. Bauer, 
Eichhorn, Aepertorium, xvii. 

K (Monast. SS. Trin. Cave), a most important 
Ms. of the whole Bible, belonging to the monas- 
tery of La Cava, near Salerno. An exact copy of 
it was made for the Vatican Library (num. 8484) 
by the command of Leo XII, and this has been 
used by Vercellone for the books after Leviticus. 


a Bentley procured collations of upwards of sixty 
English and French Latin MSS. of the N. T, which 
are still preserved among his papers in Trin. Coll. 
Cambridge, B. 17, 6. and B. 17, 14. A list of these, 
as given by Bentley, is printed in Ellia’s Bentlers 
Critica Sacra, pp. xxxv. ff. 
noticed the Engiish MSS. below (comp. p. 3475 ff.). 
Of Bibles Beutley gives more or less complete collations 
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For the three first books of the Pentatetch he had 
only an imperfect collation. The MS. belongs to 
the Gth or 7th century (Mai, Nora Patrum Bibl 
i. 2,7; Spicil. Hom. ix. Preef. xxiii.), and presents 
a peculiar text. ‘Tischendorf has quoted it on 1 
Jolin v. 7, 8. 

M, N, QO, are Correctoria in the Vatican Library. 

R, S (Rome, Coll. SS. Blasii et Caroli), Sac. 
xiv., of the common late type given iu the editions 
of the 1dth century. 

T, See. x., xi; U, Save. xii., two MSS. of the 
type of the recension of Alcuin. 

V (Rome, Coll. SS. Blasii et Caroli), See. siii., 
akin to F. 

There MSS., of which Vercellone promises con- 
plete collations, thus represent the three great types 
of the Hieronvmian text: the orivinal text in vari- 
ous stages of decadence (A, B, K}; the recension 
of Aleuin (C, D, F, T, U, VW): and the current 
later text (I, G. R,S). But though perhaps no 
MS. will ever surpass A in general purity. it ts to 
be hoped that many more MSS., representing the 
ante-Alcuinian text, may vet be examined. 

31. Martianay, in his edition of the Dirina 
Bibliotheca, quotes, among others, the following 
MSS., but he uses them in such a wavy that it is 
impossible to determine throughout the reading of 
any particular MS.: — 

Coder Memmianus, Sree. x. 

Codex Carcussonensis, Stee. x. 

Codex Sunyermanensis (1), Sree. x. 

Codex Reqins, 3563-4. 

vide Saungermanensis (2), a fragment. 

Codex Narbonensis. (Inder MSS. Codd. 
Hieron. ix. pp. 135 ff. ed. Migne.) 

To these, Vallarsi, in bis revised edition, adds 3 
collation, more or less complete, of other MSs. for 
the Pentateuch (Joshua, Judges) — of 

Cod, Palatinus, 3. 

Cod. Urbinaa. 

For the books of Samuel and Kings. 

Cod, Veronensiz, a MS. of the very highest 
value. (Comp. Vallarsi, 2ray. 19 ff ed. 
Mine.) 

For the Psalms. 

Codd. Req. Suec. ii, 1286. 

Cod. Vatie. a4.” 

Cod, S. Crucis (or 104, Cisferciensis), (the 
most valuable). 

For Daniel. 

Cod, Palat. 3. 

Cod, Vatie. 333. 

For Fsther, Tobit, and Judith. 

Cod. Reg. Suec. 7. 

Cod, Vutice. Palat. 24. 

But of all these only special readings are known. 
Other MSS. which deserve examination are : — 

1. Brit. Mus. Addit. 10, 546. Swe. ix. 
(Charlemagne’s Bible), an Alcuinian copy. Comp. 
p- 3467, note e. 

2. Brit. Mus. Reg. 1 E, vii., viii. 
(Bentley's MS. R).@ 

3d. Brit. Mus. Addit. 24,142. 


Sree. iX., xX. 


Swe. ix., X. 





of the N. T. from Paris. Bibl. Rez. 3592 (a. p. 876); 
3551, See. ix. ; 3563-4, Smee. ix. ; 35042, See. in, Eb 
All appear to be Alcuinian. 

Sir F. Madden has given a list of the chief M&S. of 
the Latin Bible (19 copies) in the Gea! eman'« Maza 


I have identified and | zine, 1836, pp. 580 & This list, however. might be 


increased. 





Yol I 1 Brit. Mus.—Harl. 1775. ee PLI. 

codne 

CTNONTBIT 

YUTSCXOUOBUS FECITao 
-LUNTATEMpaATRIS 

OICUNTN sc: pRIMmuUus 

oOrciTrILLis1bs 

AMENODICOUODIS 

qu IApubBLic ANTEeETmMEe 


2. Brit. Mus —Addit. 5463. 


AJL , GEOONE 
GINONJBJT 
GUIS GXOUOB-FECITCUO 
TUNTATEOMPATRIS 
OJCUNT, NOW SSIMUS 


3. Stonyhurst—/ St. Cuthbert’'s, 8t. John. ) 
NON haBemus Recem 
NIST CAaesSAREmM 
“Tuncerco yRAdOITeIS ILlLum 
UTCRUCIFIGERETUR 
Susce PERUNT AUTEM ihm 
eT OuxXeRUNT 
ET BaloLans SiBI CRUCeM 


-@tmir EuNUCchbus Gcceaqaa quis ae 

-PRObIBET BAPTIZARI Opeit phiLippuf 
SICRGOIS EX TOTOCOROELiceT_ - 
ETRESPONOENS AIT Credooipilid 


esssé Ib xpM ET1USSIT STARE 


SPECIMENS OF UNCIAL MSS. OF THE LATIN BIBLE. 


Digitized by Google 
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(Important: apparently taken from a much older 
copy. The Psalter is Jerome's Version of the 
Hebrew. ‘The Apocryphal books are placed after 
the Hagiographa, with the heading: /ncipit quartus 
ordo eorum librorum qui in Veteri Testamento 
extra Canonem Hebraenwm eunt. The MS. be- 
gins Gen. xlix. 6.) 

4. Brit. Mus. Harl. 2,805 to Psalms with some 
lacune. Sec. ix. 

5. Brit. Mus. Egerton 1,046. Swe. viii. Prov. 
Feeles. Cant. Sap. Ecclus. (with some lacune). 
Good Vulvate. 

6. Lambeth, 3, 4. Seee. xii. 

32. li. ASS. of the N. T. 

A, B, C, D, F, ete., as enumerated before. To 
these must be added the Codex Fuddensis of the 
whole N. T., which, however, contains the Gospels 
in the form of a Harmony. The text of the MS. 
is of nearly equal value with that of A, and both 
seem to have been derived from the same source 
(Visehdf. Prolegg. Cod. Am. p. xxiii.). The MS. 
has been collated by Lachmann and Buttmann, 
and a complete edition is in preparation by E. 
Ranke. 

Other Vulgate MSS. of parts of the N. T. have 
been examined more or less carefully. Of the 
Gospels, Tischendorf (Proleg. cexlix. ff.) gives a 
list of a considerable number, which have been ex- 
amined very imperfectly. Of the more important 
of these the best known are: — 

For, Prag. (at Prague and Venice). Published 
by Bianchini, in part after Dobrowsky. 

@ For all critical purposes the Latin texts of this 
edition are worthless. In one chapter taken at ran- 
dom (Mark viii.), there are seventeen errors in the text 
of the Lindisfarne MS., including the omission of one 
line with the corresponding gloss. 

6 The accompanying Platea will give a good idea 
of the external character of some of the most ancient 
and precious Latin MSS. which the writer has exam- 
ined. For permission to take the tracings, from 
which the fac-similes were made, his sincere thanks 
are due to the various Institutions in whose charge 
the MSS. are placed. 

Pl.i. Ag. 1. Brit. Mus. Harl. 1,776, Matt. xxi. 30, 31, 
Eo dumine — et me(retrices). This M&. (like figs. 2, 3) 
exhibits the arrangement of the text in lines (versus, 
ortxo). The original reading novissimus has been 
changed by a late hand into primus. A characteristic 
error of sound will be noticed, ibit for ivit (6 for v), 
which occurs also in fig. 2. 

Fig. 2. Brit. Mus. Add. 5,463. Matt. xxi. 30, 31, 
ait— novissimus. This magnificent MS. shows the 
beginning of contraction (/u0b’) and punctuation. 

Fig. 8. Stonyhurst. John xix. 15-17, non Aabemus 
—cueem. This MS, unlike the former, seems to 
have been prepared for private use. It is written 
throughout with the greateat regularity and care. 
The large capitals probably indicate the beginnings of 
mera (xwAa). The words are here separated. 

Fig. 4. Oxf. Bodl. 3,418. Acta viii. 36, 37, et ait — 
Stare. 

Pl. it. Fig. 1. Cambr. Univ. Libr. Kk. i. 24. John 
Vv. 4, sanus fiebat — homo tbi. This MS. offers a fine 
example of the semi-uncial ° Irish ”’ character, with 
the characteristic dotted capitals, which seems to have 
been used widely in the 8th century throughout Ire- 
land and central and northern England. The text 
contains a most remarkable instance of the incorpora- 
tion of a marginal gloss into the body of the book 
{aoe in Grecis exemplarthus non habetur), without any 


mark of separation by the original hand. This clause | 
also offers a distinct proof of the revision of the copy | 
The 

| with the following variations: (atroieritis advenent, 


from which the MS. was derived by Greek MSS. 
contraction for autem is worthy of notice. 
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Aarl. (Brit. Mus. Harl. 1,775). Ssee. vii. Coll. 
in part by Griesbach (Symb. Crit. i. 305 ££). 

Per. Fragments of St. Luke, edited by Bian- 
chini. 

Brit. Mus. Colton. Nero D, iv. See. viii. 
(Bentl. Y). The Lindisfarne (St. Cuthbert) Gos- 
pels with interlinear Northumbrian gloss. Ed. by 
Stevenson, for Surtees Sucigly (St. Matt.; St. 
Mark). The Northumbrian gloss by Bouterwek, 
1857. Stevenson has added a collation of the 
Latin of the Rushworth Gospels (p. 3457, No. 
5). 
The following, among many others in the United 
Kingdom, deserve examination : 6 — 

(1.) Of the Gospels. 


1. Brit. Mus. //arl. 1,775, See. vii. (Gries- 
bach’s Harl. Bentley's Z). A new and 


complete collation of this most precious 
MS. is greatly to be desired. It contains 
the Prefaces, Canons, and Sections, with 
blank places for the Capitula.c (Plate I., 
fig. 1.) 

2. Brit. Mus. Reg. 1 E. vi. See. vii. (Bent- 
lev’s P). A very important English Ms.. 
with many old readings, Pref. Can. (no 
Sections), Cap. Mt. xxviii. Me. xii /?) Le. 
xx. Joh. xiv. Supposed to have formed 
part of the Biblia Greguriana : Westwood, 
Archeological Jvurnal, xl. p. 292. 

3. Brit. Mus. Aeg. 1 B. vii. Swe. viii. (Bent- 
ley's 11). Another very important Ms., 
preserving an old text.4 Pref. Can. (Sect.) 


Fig. 2. Brit. Mus. Reg. 1 B. vii. 
Saxon” writing. 

Figs. 8, 4. Brit. Mus. Harl. 1,023. Matt. xxvii. 49, 
with the addition Alius autem —et sanguis. Ibid. 
1802. Matt. xxi. 30, 81, ef non tt — pupli{eani), 
Two characteristic specimens of later Irish writing. 
The contractions fom eum, autem, ejus, et, aqua, in 
fig. 8, and for ef, non, enim, guia in fig. 4, are notice- 
able. 

Fig. 5. Hereford Gospels. John i. 3, 4, factum est 
— compraechenderunt. Probably a British type of the 
* Irish *’ character. The symbol for eat (--), and the 
ch for A, are to be observed. 

¢ The varying divisions into capitula probably indi- 
cate different fainilies of MSS , and deserve attention 
at least in important MSS. The terms breviarium, 
capitula, breves, appear to be used quite indiscrim- 
inately. One term is often given at the beginning and 
another at the end of the list. Brit. Mus. Addit. 9,381 
gives tituli (a division into ssnaller sections) as well as 
capttula, 

¢ This MS. containa the addition, after Matt. xx. 
28, in the following fori : — 


Another type of 


Vos autem quaeritis de modico 
crescere et de maximo minui 
Cum autem introwretis 
ad coenam vocati 
Nolite recumbere in sipe 
rioribus locis (veniat 
Ne forte digntor te super 
et accedena is qui te invitavit 
Dicat tibi adhuc tnferius 
accede et confundaris 
Si autem recubueris in in 
JServori loco et cenerit hu 
milior te 
Dicet tibi qui te inritabi 
dAcerde wthuc superius et 
erit tibi Aor utiliua, 


The same adiition is given in the first hand of Oxford 
Boll, 857,and in the second band of B.M. Add. 94,142, 
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Cap. Mt. Ixxxvii. (sic). Me. xlvi. Le. xciv. 
Joh. xlv. (Plate IL., fig. 2.) 

4. Brit. Mus. Cofton. Otho CV. See. viii. 
(Fragments of Matt. and Mark. Bentley's 
). Injured by fire: restored and mounted, 
1848. The complement of 24. 

5. Brit. Mus. Addit. 5,463. Sec. viii. (Bent- 
ley’s F). A magnificent (Italian) uncial 
MS. with many old readings. Pref. Can. 
(Sect.) Cap. Mt. xxviii. Me. xiii. Le. xx. 
Joh. xiv. (Plate I., fig. 2.) 

6. Brit. Mus. //arl 2.788. Smee. viii., ix. 

8 (Codex aureus i. Bentley’s My). Good Vul- 
gate. 

7. Brit. Mus. //arl. 2,797. Seee. viii., ix. 
(Codex aureus ii.) Vulyate of late type. 

8. Brit. Mus. eg. 2 A. xx. Swe. viii. (Lee- 
tiones quadam ex Evangeliis.) Good Vul- 
gate. 

9. Brit. Mus. Harl. 2,790, cir. 850. A fine 

- copy, with some old readings. 

10. brit. Mus. //arl. 2,795. See. ix. (In red 
letters.) Vulyate of late type. 

11. Brit. Mus. /arl. 2,823. Sec. ix. 
Vulvate, with rersus. 

12. Brit. Mus. ffurl. 2,826. Sec. ix., viii. 
(Bentley's Hy). Good Vulgate. 

13. Brit. Mus. Reg. 1 A, xviii. Swe. ix., x. 
(Cod. Athelstani. Bentley’s O). Many old 
and peculiar readings. 

14. Brit. Mus. Aeg. 1 1D, iii. See. x. 
13, but most carelessly written. 

15. Brit. Mus. Addi. 11,848. See. ix. Care- 
fully written and corrected. Closely re- 
sembliny 20. 

16. Brit. Mus. Addit. 11,849. See. ix. Vul- 
gate of late type. 

17. Brit. Mus. /vertun, 768. Sec. ix. (St. 
Luke and St. John.) Some important read- 
ings. 

18. Brit. Mus. Ayerton, 873. Sec. ix. Good 
Vulvate. Pref. Cun. (Sect.) Cop. Matt. 
xxviii. Me. xiii. Le. xxi. Joh. xiv. 

19. Brit. Mus. Addit, 9,381. Seee. ix. From 
St. Petroc's, Bodmin. Some peculiar read- 
ings. Pref. Can. (Sect.) Titud. Mt. eclii. 
(Cap, Ixxxiv. versus Tivec.). Me. elxxxvi. 
Le. ceexl. Joh. ecxxvi. 

20. Brit. Mus. Cotton. Tib. A, ii. Swe. x. 
(The Coronation Book. Bentley’s E). Many 
old readings in common with 1, 3, 5, but 
without great interpolations.¢ 

21. Brit. Mus. deg. 1 D. ix. See. xi. (Ca- 
nute’s Book. Bentley's A). Good Vul- 


gate. 


Good 


Like 


tncitarit. In B. M. Reg. A. xviii. the variations are 
much more considerable : pusillo, majori minores esse, 
tntroeuntes autem et rogati ad coenam, locis eminen- 
tioribus, clarior, om. ts, ad coenam vocartt, dearsum, in 
l. inf. ree., supervenerit, ad coenam vocavit, adhuc 
sursum accede, om. hoe. 

a Bentley has also given a collation of another Cot- 
tonian M®&. (Otho, B ix.) very similar to this, which 
almost perished in the fire in 1731. Mr. E. A. Bond, 
Deputy Keeper of the MSS., to whose kindness the 
writer is greatly indebted for important help in exam- 
ining the magniticent collection of Latin MSS. in the 
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22. Cambridge Unir. Libr. Ll. i. 10. (Passio 
et Kesurrectio ex iv. Evv.). Sae. viii. 
Written (apparently) for Ethelwald, Bp, of 
Lindisfarne. 

23. Cambridge, C. C. C. Libr. celxxxvi. (iv, 
Gospels, with Eusebian Canons.) Swe. vi, 
vii. Supposed by many to have been sent 
by Gregory the Great to Augustine. Cap. 
Matt. xxviii. Mark xiii. Luke xx. John xiv. 
Vulgate with many old readings. It has 
been corrected by a very pure Vulgate text. 
Described and some readings given by J. 
Goodwin, Publ. of Cambr. Antiquarian 
Society, 1847.6 

24. Cambridge, C. C. C. Libr. exevii. (Frag- 
ments of St. John and St. Luke, extending 
over John i. 1-x. 29, and Luke iv. 5—xxiij. 
26, with Eusebian Canons.) Sec. viii. 
‘The fragments of St. John were published 
by J. Goodwin, 4c. A curiously mixed 
text, forming a connecting link between the 
“Trish text and the Vulgate, but with- 
out any great interpolations. See No. 4. 
Comp. p. 3457. 

25. Cambridge, Trin. Coll. B. 10, 4, iv. 
Gospels, Sec. ix. (Cap.) Matt. xxvii. Me. 
xiii. Le. xxi. Joh. xiv. Good Vulgate, with 
some old readings. (Bentley’s T.) 

26. Cambridge, Coll D. Joh. C. 23. The 
Bendish Gospels, See. ix. Good Vulgate, 
very carefully written. 

27. Oxford, Bodl. 857 (D. 2, 14). Swe. vii. 
Begins, Matt. iv. 14, ut adim. — ends John 
xxi. 15, with a lacuna from Matt. viii. 29. 
dicentes — ix. 18, defuncta est. Sect. 
Pref. (Cap.) Me. xiii. Le. xx. Joh. xiv. 
Closely akin to 23.¢ 

28. [urham, “Codex Evangeliorum _ plus 
mille annorum, litteris capitalibus ex Bibli- 
otheca Dunelmwensi.” (Bentley's K.) Ends 
John i. 27. 

29. Durham, “Codex Evangeliorum plus 
mille annorum, sed imperfectus."’ (Bentley's 
é.) Begins Mark i. 12. Two very inipor- 
tant MSS. Both have many old readings 
in common with 1, 3, 4, 5. 

30. Stonyhurst, St. Cuthbert’s St. John. found 
in 1108 at the head of St. Cuthbert when 
his tomb was opened. Sree. vii. Very pure 
Vulgate, agreeing with Cod. Am. in many 
very remarkable readings: e. g. i. 15, dict 
robis; ii. 4, Gbi et mihi; iv. 10, respondit 
Jesus dirt; iv. 16, et reni, om. huc, ete.4 


(Plate I. fig. 3.) 





6 A complete edition of this text, with collations of 
London Srit. Mus, Harl. 1.7753 Reg. 1 E. vi. 1 B. 
vii. ; Addit. 5,463 ; Oxford, Bodl. 857, is, 1 believe, in 
preparation by the Rev. G. Williams, Fellow of King's 
College, Cambridge. 

¢ By a very strange mistake Tiachendorf describes 
this MS. as ‘ multorum Ni. Ti. fragmentorum.” 

d Tt may be interesting to give a rough classification 
of these MSS., all of which the writer has examined 
with more or less care. Many others of later date 
may be of equal value; and there are several early 
copies in private collections (as at Middlehill) and at 


British Museum, has shown him fragments of a few | publin (e. g. the (Vulgute) Book of St. Columba, See. 
leaves of this MS. which were recovered from the | yij. (Westwood) Pal. Sacra), which he has been obliged 


wreek of the fire. By a singular error Bentley calls | 


this MS.. and not Tib. A. ii., the Curonatton Book. 
Comp. Smith, Colton, Cat. 


to leave unexamined. 


| Group i. Vulgate text approaching closely in the 
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(2.) Of the Acts and Epistles and Apoc. : — 

1. Oxtord, Bodl. Seid. 30 (Acts). See § 12, 
(2). (Plate I. fig. 4.) 

2. Uxford, Bodl. Liud. E, 67 (Epp. Paul). 
See § 12, (2). 

3. Brit. Mus., Harl. 1,772. (Epp. Paul. et 
Cath. (except 3 Jo. Jud.). Apoc.) Sree. 
viii. Grriesbach, Symd. Crit. i. 326 ff., a 
most important MS. (Bentley's M.) See 
§ 12, (2). 

4. Brit. Mus. Marl. 7,551. (Fragm. of Cath. 
Epp. and St. Luke.) Sse. viii. (Bentley's 


a, y.) : 

5. Brit. Mus. Addit. 11,852. Sec. ix. Epp. 
Paul. Act. Cath. Epp. Apoc. Good Vul- 
gate.@ 

6. brit. Mus. Reg. 1 A. xvi. Saec. xi. Good 
Vulgate. 

7. Cambridge, Coll, SS. Trin. B. 10, 5. 
See. ix. (Collated by F. J. A. Hort. 
Bentley’s S.) In Saxon letters: akin to 2.° 

8. Cambridge, Coll. SS. Trin. Cud. Aug. 
(Fy). Published by F. H. Scrivener, 1859.¢ 

9. “Codex ecclesie Lincolniensis 800 an- 
norum.’”’ (Bentley’s g, Act. Apoc.) 

10 Brit. Mus. Keg. 2 F. i. Seec. xii. (Bent- 
ley’s 3B.) Paul. Epp. xiv. cum commentario. 
Many old readings. 

A Lectionary quoted by Sabatier (Ssec. viii.), 
and the Mozarabic Liturgy, are also of great criti- 
cal value. 

In addition to MSS. of the Vulgate, the Anglo- 

on Version which was made from it is an im- 
portant help towards the criticism of the text. Of 
this the Heptateuch and ./ob were published by E. 
‘Thwaites, Oxfd. 1699; the (Latin-Saxon) Psalter, 
by J. Spelman, 1640, and B. Thorpe, 1835; the 
Goapels, by Archbp. Parker, 1571, T. Marshall, 
1665, and more satisfactorily by B. Thorpe, 1842, 
and St. Matt. by J. M. Kemble (and C. Hardwick), 
with two Anglo-Saxon texts, formed on a collation 
of five MSS. and the Lindisfarne text and gloss. 
(Comp. also the Frankish Version of the Harmony 
of Ammonius, ed. Schmeller, 1841. 
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whole to the Cod. Amuat.: 6, 8, 11, 12, 18, 21, 22, 
25, 26, 30. 
Group ii. Vulgate text of a later type: 7, 10, 16. 
Group iil, A Vulgate text mainly with old readings: 
1, 9, 17, 19, 28, 27. 
Group iv. A mixed text, in which the old readings 
are numerous and important: 2, 3, 4 (24), 5, 138, 
14, 15, 20, 28, 29. 
A more complete collation might modify this ar- 
rangement, but it is (I believe) approximately true. 
a This MS. contains the Epistle to the Laodicenes 
after that to the Hebrews, and also the addition 1 Joh. 
v. 7, in the following form: Quia tres sunt qui testi- 


montium dant sps, et aqua, et sanguts, ef tres unum 


sunt. Sicut in cuelo tres sunt, pater verbum et sps, et 
tres unum sunt. It is remarkable that the two other 
oldest authorities in support of this addition, also sup- 
port the Epistle to the Laodicenes — the MS. of la 
Cava, and the Speculuon published by Mai. 

» A fragment containing prefatory excerpts to a 
copy of St. Paul's epistles written in a hand closely re- 
sembling this is found B. M. Cotton. Vitell. C. viii. 

c From an examination of Bentley's unpublished 
collations, it may be well to add that of the eighteen 
Freoch MSS., which he caused to be compared with 
the Clementine text (Lutet. Paris. apud Claudium 
Sonnium, mMbcxxvm. See Trin. Coll. Camb. B. 17, 5), ; 
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VERSIONS. — 33. The Latin Version, in its various 
forms, contributes, as has been already seen, more 
or leas important materials for the criticism of the 
original texts of the Old and New ‘Testaments, and 
of the Cominon and Hexaplaric texts of the LXX. 
The bearing of the Vulgate on the LXX. will not 
be noticed here, as the points involved in the in- 
quiry more properly belong to the history of the 
LXX. Little, again, need be said on the value of 
the translation of Jerome for the textyal criticism 
of the O. T. As a whole his work is a remarkable 
monument of the substantial identity of the Hebrew 
text‘of the 4th century with the present Masoretic 
text; and the want of trustworthy materials for 
the exact determination of the Latin text itself, has 
made all detailed investigation of his readings im- 
possible or unsatisfactory. The passages which 
were quoted in the premature controversies of the 
16th and 17th centuries, to prove the corruption of 
the Hebrew or Latin text, are commonly of little 
importance as far as the text is concerned. It will 
be enough to notice those only which are quoted 
by Whitakef, the worthy antagonist of Bellarmin 
(Disputation on Scripture, pp. 163 ff., ed. Park. 
Soc. ). 

Gen. i. 30, om. all green herbs (in Vet. L.); iii. 
15, /psa conteret caput tuum. ‘There seems good 
reason to believe that the original reading was ipse. 
Comp. Vercellone, ad luc. See also Gen. iv. 16. 


iii. 17, in opere tuo. “PTV for “NIV. 

iv. 16, om. Nod, which is specially noticed in 
Jerome's Quest. Hebr. 

vi. 6, add. et precavens in futurum. The words 
are a gloss, and not a part of the Vulgate text. 

viii. 4, vicesimo septimo, for septimo decimo. 
So LXX. 

Id. 7, egrediebatur et non revertebatur. The 
non is wanting in the best MSS. of the Vulgate, 
and has been introduced from the LXX. 

xi. 13, trecentis tribus, for quadringentis tribus. 
So LXX. 

ix. 1, fundetur sanguis illius. Om. “ by man." 

xxxvii. 2. Sedecim for septemdecim. Probably 
a transcriptural error. 





the following are the most important, and would repay a 
complete collation. The writer has retained Bentley's 
notation: some of the MSS. may probably have passed 
into other collections. 

a. S. Germania Pratis. Sec. viii. Gold uncials on 
purple vellum. Matt. vi. 2, uf—to end. Mark 
ix. 47, eice — xi. 13, vidisset. xii. 23, resurrexerint 
—toend. Good Vulgate. 

p. S. Germani a Pratis. (g/ of Tischdf. ete.) A 
very important MS., containing part of O. T., the 
whole of N. T. (of Gallican text’), and “ tria 
folia Pastoris.’ Existing collations are very 
incomplete. At the end of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, which precedes the Shepherd, the MS. 
has (according to Bentley) the following note ; 
Erplicit ad Hebraeos. Lege cum pace, Bit#to- 
theca Hieronime Presbitert Bethleem secundum 
Graecum ex emendatis. mis exemplaribus conlatus 
(sic), 

y. S. Germania Pratis, 1, 2, a. p. 809. 

o. Bibl. Regia, Paris. 8,706. 4 Gosp. Swe. ix. 
Many old readings. 

w. Bibl. Regie, Paris. 3,706 (2, 3). 4 Gosp., with 
some lacuna. Sec. viii. Many old readings. 

p. S. Martint Turonensis. Lit. aureis. Sie. viii. 
An important MS. (Gallican ?). Comp. p. 3458, 
note /. 
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xxxix. 6, on. Wherefore he left — Joseph.” 
xl. 5, om. “ The butler — prison.” 
- xlix. 10. Comp. Vercellone ad luc. 

33, Om. 

In xxiv. 6, xxvii. 5, xxxiv. 29, the variation is 
probably in the reidering only. The remaining 
passages, ii. 8; iil. 6; iv. 6, 18, 265 vi. 3; xiv. 3; 
xvii, 165 xix. 18; xxi. 9; xxiv. 22; xxv. 343 xxvii. 
33; xxxi. 32; xxxvili. 5, 233 xlix. 22, contain dif- 
ferences of interpretation; and in xxxvi. 24, xli. 45, 
the Vulgate appears to have preserved important 
traditional renderings. 

34. The examples which have been given show 
the comparatively narrow limits within which the 
Vulgate can be used for the criticism of the Hebrew 
text. The Version was made at a time when the 
present revision was already established; and the 
freedom which ,Jerome allowed himself in rendering 
the sense of the original, often leaves it doubtful 
whether in reality a various reading is represented 
by the peculiar form which he gives to a particular 
passaye. In the N. T. the case is far different. 
In this the critical evidence of the Latin is separable 
into two distinct elements, the evidence of the Old 
Latin and that of the Hieronymian revision. The 
latter, where it differs from the former, represents 
the received Greek text of the 4th century, and so 
far claims a respect (speaking roughly) equal to 
that due toa first-class Greek MS.; and it may 
be fairly concluded, that any reading opposed to the 
combined testimony of the oldest Greek MSS. and 
the true Vulvate text, either arose later than the 
4th century, or was previously confined within a 
very narrow range. ‘The corrections of Jerome do 
not curry us back beyond the age of existing Greek 
MSS., but, at the saine time, they supplement the 
original testimony of MSS. by an independent wit- 
ness. ‘The suhstance of the Vulgate, and the copies 
of the Old Latin, have a more venerable authority. 
The origin of the Latin Version dates, as has been 
seen, from the earliest uge of the Christian Church. 
The translation, as a whole, was practically fixed 
and current more than a century before the tran- 
scription of the oldest Greek MS. Thus it is a 
witness to a text more ancient, and therefore, 
ceteris partous, more valuable, than is represented 
by any other authority, unless the Peshito in its 
present form be excepted. This primitive text was 
not, as far as can be ascertained, free from serious 
corruptions (at least in the synoptic Gospels) from 
the first, and was variously corrupted afterwards. 
But the corruptions proceeded in « different direc- 
tion and by a different law from those of Greek 
MSS., and, consequently, the two authorities 
mutually correct each other. What is the nature 
of these corruptions, and what the character and 
value of Jerome's revision, and of the Old Latin, 
will be seen from some examples to be given in 
detail. 

35. Before giving these, however, one prelimi- 
nary remark must be made. In estimating the 
critical value of Jerome’s labors, it is necessary to 
draw a distinction between his different works. 
His mode of proceeding was by no means uniform ; 
and the importance of his judgment varies with the 
object at which he aimed. ‘The three versions of 
the Psalter represent completely the three different 
methods which he followed. At first he was con- 
tented with a popular revision of the current text 
(the Roman Psalter); then he instituted an ac- 
curate comparison between the current text and 
the original (the Gallican Psalter); and in the next 
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place he translated independently, giving a direct 
version of the original (the Hebretw Psalter). These 
three methods follow one another in chronological 
order, and answer to the wider views which Jerome 
gradually gained of the functions of a Biblical 
scholar. The revision of the N. T. belongs unfor- 
tunately to the first period. When it was made, 
Jerome was ag yet unused to the task, and he was 
anxious not to arouse popular prejudice. His aim 
was little more than to remove obvious interpola- 
tions and blunders; and in doing this he likewise 
introduced some changes of expression which soft- 
ened the roughness of the Old Version, and sme — 
which seemed to be required for the true expression 
of the sense (e. g. Matt. vi. 11, supersubstantrtdem 
for guotudianum). But while he accomplished 
much, he failed to carry out even this limited pur- 
pose with thorough completeness. A rendering 
which he commonly altered was still suffered to re- 
main in some places without any obvious reason 
(e. Yy. pvothpiov, Bptd(w, apavitw); and the 
textual emeidations which he introduced (apart 
from the removal of glosses) seem to have been 
made after only a partial examination of Greek 
copies, and those probably few in number. ‘The 
result was such as might have been expected. The 
greater corruptions of the Old Latin, whether by 
addition or omission, are generally corrected in the 
Vulgate. Sometimes, also, Jerome gives the true 
reading in details which had been lost in the (ld 
Latin: Matt. i. 25, cognoscebat ; ii. 23, prophets; 
v. 22, om. eieH; ix. 15, lugerve; John iii. 8; Luke 
ii. 33, 6 warhp: iv. 12: but not rarely he leaves a 
false reading uncorrected (Matt. ix. 28. rods; x. 
42), or adopts a false reading where the true one 
was also current; Matt. xvi. 6; xviii. 29; xix. 4; 
John i. 3,16; vi. 64. Even in graver variations 
he is not exempt from error. The famous pericope, 
John vii. 53-viii. 11, which had gained only 4 
partial entrance into the Old Latin, is certainly es- 
tablished in the Vulgate. The additions in Matt. 
xxvii. 85, Luke iv. 19, John v. 4,1 Pet. iii. 22. 
were already generally or widely received in the 
Latiy copies, and Jerome left them undisturbed. 
‘The same may be said of Mark xvi. 9~20; but the 
“heavenly testimony” (1 John v. 7), which ts 
found in the editions of the Vulgate, is, beyond all 
doubt, a later interpolation, due to an African ghss; 
and there is reason to believe that the interpolations 
in Acts viii. 37, ix. 5, were really erased by Jerume, 
though they maintained their place in the mass of 
Latin copies. 

36. Jerome's revision of the Gospels was far 
more complete than that of the remaining parts of 
the N. T. It is, indeed, impossible, except in the 
Gospels, to determine any substantial difference in 
the Greek texts which are represented by the (ld 
and Hieronymian Versions. Elsewhere the difter- 
ences, as far as they can be satisfactorily estal- 
lished, are differences of expression and not of text: 
and there is no sufficient reason to believe that the 
readings which exist in the best Vulgate Mss. 
when they are at variance with other Latin author- 
ities, rest upon the deliberate judgment of Jerome. 
On the contrary, his Commentaries show that be 
used copies differing widely from the recension 
which passes under his name, and even expressly 
condemned as faulty in text or rendering many 
passages which are undoubtedly part of the Vulzate. 
Thus in his Commentary on the Galatians be con- 
demmns the additions, iii. 1, verifati won obedire ; 
v. 21, homicitdia ; and the translations, i. 16, »o 
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acquierit carni et sanguini (for non contuli cum 
carne et sanguine); vy. 9, modicum fermentum to- 
tam massuam corrumpit (for modicum fermentum 
totam conspersionem fermentat); v.11, evacuatum 
est (for cessavit); vi. 3, seipsum (seipse) seducit 
(for mentem suam decipit). And in the text of 
the epistle which he gives there are upwards of fifty 
readings which ditter from the best Vulvate text, 
of which about ten are improvements (iv. 21: v. 
13, 23; vi. 13, 15, 16, &.), as many more inferior 
readings (iv. 17, 26, 30, &c.), and the remainder 
differences of expression: melu for nequam, recto 
pede incedunt for recte ambulant, rursum for 
verum. The same differences are found in his 
Commentaries on the other epistles: ad Aphes. i. 
6; iii. 14; iv. 19; v. 22, 31; ad Tit. iii. 15. From 
this it will be evident that the Vulvate text of the 
Acts and the Epistles does not represent the crit- 
ical opinion of Jerome, even in the restricted sense 
in which this is true of the text of the Gospels. 
But still there are some readings which may with 
probability be referred to his revision: Acts xiii. 
18, mores corum sustinuit for nutrtit (aluit) eos. 
Rom. xii. 11, Domino for temport. Eph. iv. 19, 
tlluminabit te Christus for continges Christum. 
Gal. ii. 5, neque ad horam ceasimus for ad horam 
cessimus. 1 Tim. v. 19, add. nisi sub dunbus aut 
i ag lestibus. 


» The chief cornipttons of the Old Latin con-| 
These, like the | Biblical critics have followed the steps of Bentley, 


ne in the introduction of glosses. 
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30, 44, 47; vi. 5, 13; vii. 10, 14, 29; viii. 32 
(x. 8), &. It is useless to multiply examples 
which occur equally in every part of the N. T.: 
Luke ii. 14, 40; iv. 2, &c.; John i. 52; iv. 42, 
51: v. 163 viii. 59; xiv. 17, &c.: Acts ii. 30, 31, 
37, &e.; 1 Cor. i. 1, 15, 22, 27, &e. On the other 
hand, there are passages (comp. § 35) in which 
the Latin authorities combine in giving a false read-. 
ing: Matt. vi. 15; vii. 10° viii. 28 (7), &c.: Luke 
iv. 17; xiii. 23, 27, 31, &.; Acts iii, 20, &c.; 1 
Tim. iii. 16, &c. But these are comparatively few, 
and commonly marked by, the absence of all Last- 
ern corroborative evidence. It may be impossible 
to lay down definite laws for the separation of read- 
ings which are due to free rendering, or careless- 
ness, or glosses, but in practice there is little ditt- 
culty in distinguishing the variations which are due 
to the idiosyncrasy (so to speak) of the version 
from those which contain real traces of the original 
text. And when every allowance has been made 
for the rudeness of the original Latin, and the haste 
of Jerome’s revision, it can scarcely be denied that 
the Vulgate is not only the most venerable but also 
the most precious monument of Latin Christianity. 
For ten centuries it preserved in Western Europe 
a text of Holy Scripture far purer than that which 
was current in the Byzantine Church; and at the 
revival of Greek learning, guided the way towards 
a revision of the late Greek text, in which the best 


corresponding additions in the Codex Beze (1)q),| with ever-deepening conviction of the supreme im- 
are sometimes indications of the venerable antiq-| portance of the coincidence of the earliest Greek 
uity of the source from which it was derived, and } and Latin authorities. 


seem to carry us back tothe time when the evan- 
gelic tradition had not yet been wholly superseded 
by the written Gospels. Such are the interpola- 
_ tions at Matt. iii. 15; xx. 28; Luke iii. 22 (com- 
pare also Luke i. 46; xii. 38); but more frequently 
they are derived from parallel passages. either by 
direct transference of the words of another evangel- 
ist, or hy the reproduction of the substance of them. 
These interpolations are frequent in the synoptic 
Gospels; Matt. iii. 3; Mark xvi. 4; Luke i. 29, 
vi. 10; ix. 43, 50, 54; xi. 23 and occur also in 
St. John vi. 56, &e. But in St. John the Old 
Latin more commonly errs by defect than by excess. 
Thus it omits clauses certainly or probably genuine: 
iii. 31; iv. 9; v. 386: vi. 23; viii. 58, &c. Some- 
times, again, the renderings of the (Gireek text are 
free: Luke i. 29; ii. 15; vi. 21. Such variations, 
however, are rarely likely to mislead. Otherwise 
the Old Latin text of the Gospels is of the hihest 
value. There are cases where some Latin MSS. 
combine with one or two other of the most ancient 
witnesses to support a reading which has been ob- 
literated in the mass of authorities: Luke vi. 1; 
Mark xvi. 9 ff; v. 3; and not unfrequently (comp. 
§ 35) it preserves the true text which is lost in the 
Vulgate: Luke xiii. 19; xiv. 5; xv. 28. 

38. But the places where the Old Latin and the 
Vulgate have separately preserved the true reading 
are rare, when compared with those in which they 
combine with other ancient witnesses ayainst the 

t mass of authorities. Every chapter of the 
Gospels will furnish instances of this agreement, 
which is often the more striking because it exists 
only in the original text of the Vulgate, while the 
later copies have been corrupted in the same way as 
the later Greek MSS.: Mark ii. 16; iii. 25 (?); 
viii. 13, &c.; Rom. vi. 8; xvi. 24,&c. In the first 
few chapters of St. Matthew, the following may be 
noticed: i. 18 (bis); ii. 18; iii, 10; v. 4,5, 11, 


39. Of the interpretative value of the Vulgate 
little need be said. There can be no doubt that 
in dealing with the N. T., at least, we are now 
in possession of means infinitely more varied and 
better suited to the right elucidation of the text 
than could have been enjoyed by the original 
African translators. It is a false humility to rate 
as nothing the inheritance of ages. If the inves- 
tigation of the laws of language, the clear per- 
ception of principles of grammar, the accurate 
investigation of words, the minute comparison of 
ancient texts, the wide study of antiquity, the 
long lessons of experience, have contributed nothing 
towards a fuller understanding of Holy Scripture, 
all trust in Divine Providence is gone. If we are 
not in this respect far in advance of the simple 
peasant or half-trained scholar of North Africa, or 
even of the laborious student of Bethlehem, we 
have proved false to their example, and dishonor 
them by our indulence. It would be a thankless 
task to quote instances where the Latin Version 
renders the Greek incorrectly. Such faults arise 
most commonly from u servile adherence to the 
exact words of the original, and thus that which 
is an error in rendering proves a fresh evidence of 
the scrupulous care with which the translator 
generally fullowed the text before him. But while 
the interpreter of the N. T. will be fully justified 
in setting aside without scruple the authority of 
early versions, there are sometimes ambiguous 
passages in which a version may preserve the 
traditional sense (John i. 3, 9, viii. 25, &c.) or 
indicate an early difference of translation; and then 
its evidence may be of the highest value. But 
even here the judyment must be free. Versiuns 
supply authority for the text, and opinion only for 
the rendering. 

VU. Tug LANGUAGE OF THE LATIN VER- 
stons — 40. The characteristics of Christian 
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Latinity have been most unaccountably nezlected 
by lexicographers and grammarians. It is, indeed, 
only lately that the full importance of provincial 
dialects in the history of languayes has been filly 
recognized, and it may be hoped that the writings 
of ‘Tertullian, Arnobius, and the African Fathers 
generally, will now at lenvth receive the attention 
Which they justly claim. But it is necessary to go 
back one step further, and to seek in the remains 
of the Old Latin Bible the earliest und the purest 
traces of the popular idioms of African * Latin. 
It is easy to trace in the patristic writings the 
powerful influence of this venerable Version; and 
on the other hand, the Version itself exhibits nu- 
merous peculiarities which were evident ly borrow ed | 
from the current dialect. Generally it is necessary 
to distinguish two distinct elements both in RA 
Latin Version and in subsequent writings: (1) 
Provincialisms and (2) Gracisms. ‘The former 
are chiefly of interest as illustrating the history of 
the Latin language; the latter as marking, i in some 
devree, its power of expansion. Only a few re- 
marks on each of these heads, which may help to 
guide inquiry, can be offered here; but the care- 
tul reading of some chapters of the Old Version 
(e. g. Psalins, Ecclus., Wisdom, in the modern 
Vulyate) will supply numerous illustrations.¢ 

(1.) Previncialisms. — 41. One of the most in- 
teresting facts in regard to the language of the 
Latin Version is the reappearance in it of early 
forms which are found in Plautus or noted as 
archaisms by graimmarians. These establish in a 
signal manner the vitality of the popular as dis- 
tinguished from the literary idiom, and, from the 
great scarcity of memorials of the Italian dialects, 
possess a peculiar value. Examples of words, forme, 
and constructions will show the extent to which this | 
phenomenon prevails. 


(a) Words: 

Stultiloguiam, multiloquium, vaniloquus 
(Plautus); stabilimentum (id.); datus 
(subst. id.); condiqnus (id.)3 aratiun- 
cula (id.); versipellia (id.); saturitas 
(id.); stacte (id.); curdatus (Ennius); 
custoditio (Festus) ; decipula, deere 
(Vlautus); exentero (id.)3 scius(Pac.); 
mino (to drive, Festus). 

(B) Forms: 

Deponents as Passive: consolor, hortor, 
promereor (Heb. xiii. 16); Sainistiaie 

Irrevular inflections: partibor absconsus ; 
conversely, eaves, ete. 
tapetia (Plautus), Aeec (fem. pl.). 

Unusual forms: paseurt (fem.); murmur 
(mase.) ; sad (neut.) > relia (sing); 
certur, odiv, cornum, placor (subst.), 
dulcor. 

4) Constructions: 

Lmigro with acc. (Ps. lxi. 7, emigrabit te 
de tabernaculo); dominor with ¢ gen.; 
noceo with ace. ; sui, suas, for e/ua, ete. ; 
non for ne prohibitive; cajzt impers. 


42. In addition to these there are many other 





@ Cardinal Wiseman (Tico Letters, etc., republished 
in Essays, i. pp. 46-64) has examined this subject in 
some detail, and the writer haa fully availed himself 
of his examples, in addition to those which he had 
himself collected. The Thesaurus of Faber (ed. 1749) 
is the most complete fur Ecclesiastical Latin ; and Du- 
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peculiarities which evidently belong to the African 
(or common) dialect, and not merely to the Chris- 
tian form of it. Such are the words minorare, 
minoratio, inpropertun, framea (a sword), ablac- 
tatio, annualis, alleriare, pectusculum, antemurale, 
panifiea, paralura, tortura, Gibulare (met.), trib- 
ulate, valefacere, veredarius, viare, victualia, a- 
rectum (viretum), vitulamen, volrtilia (subst.), 
quaternio, reclinatorium, scrutinium, sponsare, 
stratorit (subst.), sufferentia, sufficientia, super- 
dbunduntia, sustinentia, cartallus, cassidile, collac- 
taneua, condulcare, genimen, grossitudo, refecto 
(xardAupa), exterminium, defunctiv (decease), sud- 
stuntia (abs.), incelatus. 

New verbs are formed from adjectives: pessimare, 
proximare, approxunare, assvluare, pigritari, 
salvare (saleator, salvatv), obriare, jucundare, 
and especially a large class in -fico: mortifico, riri- 
Jico, sunctifico, glorifico, clarifico, beatifico, casti- 
fico, gi ati fico, JSructifico, 

Other verbs worthy of notice are: approprinre, 
appretiare, tenebrescere, indulcare, tmplanare, 
(planus), manicare. 

In this class may be reckoned also many 

(1.) New substantives derived from adjective: 
possibilitas, preclaritas, paternitas, proescientia, 
religiosi(as, ratirilas, supervacuitas, magnalia. 

Or verbs: requietio, reaspectio, creatura, subt- 
tatio, extollentin. 

(2.) New verbals: accensihilis, acceptabilis, do- 
cibilis, productiltz, passibilis, receptibilis, repreken- 
sibilis, sucdibilis, swyectibilis, arreptitius; and 
participial forins: pudoratus, anqustiatus, timora- 
(us, sensatus, disciplinatus, magnatus, nguatus. 

(3.) New adjectives: anunequus, temporaneus, 
uniyenitus, querulosus; and adverbs, terriiiiiter, 
unanimiler, snriturtiter, coynoscibiliter, fiducial. 
iter. 

The series of negative compounds is peculiarly 
worthy of notice: Hamemoratio, tcrediito, iwc8iR- 
sumnmatia; wuhonorare ; inauxihatus, iumdesicens, 
inconfusihilis, importabilis. 

Among the characteristics of the late stage of a 
language must be reckoned the excessive frequency 
of compounds, especially formed with the preposi- 
tions. ‘These are peculiarly abundant in the Latin 
Version, but in many cases it is difficult to deter- 
mine whether they are not direct translations of 
the late LX X. forms, and not independent forms: 
e.g. addecimare, adinventre -ntw, adincrescereé, 
perefiiuere, permundare, propurgare, supereral- 
fare, superinralescere, supererogyare, reinvitare, 
rememoratio, repropitiart, subinferre. Of these 
many are the direct representatives of Greek words: 
superadulta (1 Cor. vii. 36), superseminare (Matt. 
xiii. 25), compartictpes, concaptivus, complantatus, 
etc. (supersubstantialia, Matt. vi. 11); and others 
are formed to express distinct ideas: sudcinericius, 
subnervare, etc.o 

(2.) Grecismns. — 43. The ‘simplicity ” of the 
Old Version necessarily led to the introduction of 
very numerous Septuagintal or N. T. forms, many 
of which have now passed into common use. In 
this respect it would be easy to point out the dif- 





tripon's Concordance is, as far as the writer has ob- 
served, complete for the authorized Clementine text. 

db It would be interesting to trace the inany etrik- 
ing parallelisms between the Vulgate and the African 
Appuleius (e. g. incredibilis (act.) ineffugrbilis, moles 
tare, etc.), or the Spanish Seneca (e. g. taquietudo, in- 
punitius, etc.). 
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ference which exists between Jerome's own work 
and the original translation, or his revision of it. 
Examples of Greek words are: zelire, perizoma, 
python, pythonissa, proselytus, prophetes -tissa 
+izare -tare, puderis, pumpatice, thesaurizure, 
anathematizare, agonizare, ayonia, aromatizare, 
angelus -icus, peribolus, pisticus, probatica, pu- 
pyrto, pastophoria, telunium, eucharis, acharis, 
romphea, bravium, dithalissus, dum (thronus), 
thymiatorium, tristega, scandtlum, sitarcia, blas- 
phemare, etc., besides the purely technical terms: 
patrtarcha, Parascere, Pascha, Paracletus.. Other 
words based on the Greek are: «porto, angarw, 
apostatare, apostutitus, acedior (anndia). 

Some close renderings are interesting: amodo 
(awd Tovrov), propitiatorium (iAaarhpiov), tnud- 
tpsum (én) Td avTd), rationale (A €sov, Ex. xxviii. 
15, &.), scenofuctorius (Acts xvili. 3), seminiver- 
dius (Acts xvii. 18), subintroductus (Gal. ii. 4), se 
percertart (Jude 3), civilitas (Acts xxii. 28), trten- 
tator malorum (James i. 13). To this head also 
must be referred such constructions as zelare with 
accus. ((ndovv tiva); fiucere with inf. (woreiy 
wee + yevécOa:); potestas with inf. (éfouvcia 
&gréya:); the nse of the inf. to express an end 
(Acta vil. 43, éworqoare mpooxuveivy) or a result 
(Luke i. 25, dweidev adeAciv, respexit auferre); 
the introduction of quit for 8rz in the sense of that 
(Luke i. 58, audierunt .. . . guia), or for br1 
recttaticum (Matt. vii. 23, Confitebor illis quia 
~ + + +)3 the dat. with assequi (Luke i. 3, rapaxo- 
AovOery V. L.); the use of the gen. with the 
comparative (John i. 50, majora horum); and 
such Hebraisnis ag viz mortis (1 K. ii. 26). Comp. 
§ 6. 

Generally it may be observed that the Vulgate 
Latin bears traces of a threefold influence derived 
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faulty expressions himself as he revised the text. 
An examination of a few chapters in the Old and 
New Versions of the Gospels will show the character 
and extent of the changes which he ventured to in- 
troduce: Luke i. 60, odx{f, nun, Vet. L., negua- 
quam, Vulg.; id. 65, ev An TH Opewnh, in omni 
montana, Vet. L., super omnia montana, Vulg.; 
ii. 1, profiteretur, professio, Vet. L., describeretur, 
descriptio, Vulg.; td. 13, exercitus calestis, Vet. 
L., militia celestis, Vulg.; id. 34, quod contradice- 
tur, Vet. L., cut contr. Vuly.; id. 49, in propria 
Patris met, Vet. L., in his que patris mei sunt, 
Vulg. Some words he seems to have chanyed 
constantly, though not universally: e. g. obauditw, 
obaudio (obedientia, obedio); mensurare (metiri); 
dilectio (caritas); sacramentum (mysterium), etc. 
And many of the most remarkable forms are con- 
fined to booka which he did not revise: eluctdare, 
inaltare (jucundari); fumigabundus, illamentatua, 
indisciplinulus, insuspicabilis ; exsecramentum (ere 
lerminium), gaudimonium; extollentia, honorifi- 
centia: horripititie, inkunorat. 

45. Generally it may be said that the Scriptural 
idioms of our common language have come to us 
mainly through the Latin; and in a wider view 
the Vulgate is the connecting link between classi- 
cal and modern languages. [t contains elements 
which belong to the earliest stage of Latin, and ex- 
hibits (if often in a rude form) the flexibility of the 
popular dialect. On the other hand, it has fur- 
nished the source and the model for a large portion 
of current Latin derivatives. Even a cursory ex- 
amination of the characteristic words which have 
been given will show how many of them, and how 
many corresponding forms, have passed into living 
languages.* To follow out this question in detail 
would be out of place here; but it would furnish a 


from the original text; and the modifications of | chapter in the history of language fruitful in resulta 


form which are capable of being carried back to 
this source occur yet more largely in modern lan- 
guages, whether in this case they are to be referred 
to the plastic power of the Vulgate on the popular 
dialect, or, as is more likely, we must suppose that 
the Vulgate has preserved a distinct record of pow- 
era which were widely working in the times of the 
Empire on the common Latin. ‘These are (1) an 
extension of the use of prepositions for simple cases, 
e. g. in the renderings of é», Col. iii. 17, facere in 
verbo, etc.; (2) an assimilation of pronouns to 
the meaning of the Greek article, e. g. 1 John i. 
2, waa vita; Luke xxiv. 9, ¢lis undecim, ete.; 
and (3) a constant employment of the definitive 
and epithetic genitive, where classical usage 
would have required an adjective; e. g. Col. i. 
13, filius caritulis sue; iii, 12, viscera miseri- 
corcdice. 

44. The peculiarities which have been enumer- 
ated are found in greater or less frequency through- 
out the Vulvate. It is natural that they should be 
most abundant and striking in the parts which have 
been preserved least chanyed from the Old Latin, 
the Apocrypha, the Acts, Epistles, and Apocaly)se. 
Jerome, who, as he often says, had spent many 
years in the schools of yrammarians and rhetori- 
cians, could not fail to soften down many of the as- 
perities of the earlier version, either by adopting 
variations already in partial use, or by correcting 


@ Probably the most remarkable example of the in- 
fluence of theology upon popular language, is the en- 
tire suppression of the correlatives of verbum in all the 
Romance languages. The forms occir iu the religious 
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and hitherto unwritten. Within a more limited 
range, the anthority of the Latin Versions is unde- 
niable, though ita extent is rarely realized. The 
vast power which they have had in determining the 
theological terms of western Christendom can 
hardly be overrated. [y far the greater part of 
the current doctrinal terminology is based on the 
Vulgate, and, as far aa can be ascertained, was 
orivinated in the Latin Version. Predestinution, 
Justification, supererogation (supererogo), sanctifi- 
cation, salvation, mediator, regeneration, revela- 
tion, visitation (met.), propitiation, tirst appear in 
the Old Vulgate. Grace, redemption, election, 
reconciliation, satisfaction, mspiration, scripture, 
were devoted there to a new and holy use. Sac- 
rament (uuornpioy) and cummunion are from the 
same source; aud though bepti3zm is Greek, it 
comes to us from the Latin. It wonld be easy to 
extend the list by the addition of orders, penance, 
congregation, priest. But it can be seen from the 
forms already brought forward that the Latin Ver- 
sions have left their mark beth upon our language 
and upon our thoughts; and if the right method 
of controversy is based upon a clear historical per- 
ception of the force of words, it is evident that the 
study of the Vulyate, however much nevlected, can 
never be neglected with impunity. It was the Ver- 
sion which alone they knew who handed down to 
the Reformers the rich stores of medixval wisdom; 


technical sense (the Word), but otherwise they are re- 
placed by the representatives of parabola (parola, pa- 
role, etc.). Compare Diez, Etym.. Wirtb. p. 2538. 
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the Version with which the greatest of the Reform- | P . pee 7) 
ers were wost familiar, and from which they had Bet: BrN RAE AVSTOURENEG -meereeeier ey 


; ght s A. V. 
i a at The identity of the Hebrew and Arabic terms in 
“"" ""* | these cases can scarcely be questioned. However 

* Recent Literature, — First of all should be! degrading the substitution of the ignoble vulture 
named the excellent article Vulgata, by O. F.| for the roval eagle may at first sight appear in 
Fritzsche, in Herzog’s Keal-Eneyk. xvii. 422-460 many passages, it must be borne in mind that the 
(1863). See also O. Zockler, Mieronymus, sein | griffon is in all its movements and characteristics a 
Leben a. Wirken, Gotha, 1865; L. Diestel, Gesch.| majestic and roval bird, the largest and most pow- 
d. Alten Test. in der christl. Kirche, Jena, 1869,| erful which is seen on the wing in [alestine, and 
p- 94 fh; F. Kaulen. Geach. der Vulgata, Mainz, | far surpassing the eagle in size and power. Its 
1869; and H. Ronach, f/tala a. Vulgata. Dus! only rival in these respects is the bearded vulture 
Sprachidiom . . . . erldutert, Marb. 1869. See!or lammergever, a more uncommon bird every- 
also KRoénsch, Die dat. Bibeltihersetzungen imc) where, and which, since it is not, like the yriffun, 
christl, Afrika zur Zeit des Augqustinus, in the: bald on the head and neck, cannot be referred to as 
Zettschr. fi de hist. Theol, 1867, pp. 606-634; | nesher (see Mic. i. 16). Very different is the slov- 
and Beitriye zur patristischen Bezeugung d. bibl.| enly and cowardly Egyptian vulture, the familiar 
Tertgestalt wu. Latinitet, 1. Aus Ambrosius, ibid.| scavenger of all oriental towns and _ villages, pro- 
1869, pp. 434-479, and 1870, pp. 91-145.  Por-| tected for its useful habits, but loathed and de 
tions of the Old Latin versions have been published | spised, till its name has become a term of reproach 
by F. Mone, De libris palimpsestis, Carlsr. 1855, | like that of the dog or the swine. 

p. 49 ff (Prov.); I. Ranke, A’rigmenta Vers. sac.| If we take the Heb. ayyih to refer to the red 
Script, Lat. Antehieronym. e Cod. MS. eruit, ete.) kite (milrus regalis, Temm.), and daiyyth to the 
Ed. Libri repetita, cni accedit: Appendic, Wien, | black kite (mifrus ater, Temm.), we shall find the 
1868 (Ist ed. 1856-58); O. F. Fritzsche, Fragm.| piercing sight of the former referred to by Job 
Interp. vet. Lat. (Judges), appended to his Liver | (xxviii. 7), and the gregarious habits of the latter 
Judicum sec. LX X., Turiei, 1867; A. Vogel, Bei-| by Isaiah (xxxiv. 15). Both species are inhabit- 
trage zur Herstellung d. alt, lat, Bibeliibersetzung, | ants of Palestine, the red kite being found all over 
Wien, 1868; and especially Librorum Levit. et! the country, as formerly in England, but nowhere 
Num, Versio antiqua Itala e Cod. perantiquo iin great numbers, generally soaring at a great 
Biblioth. Ashburrham. conservato nunc primum | height over the plains, according to Dr. Ruth, and 
typis edita, Lond. 1868, fol. (privately printed).| apparently leaving the country in winter. The 
The Book of Deer (p. 3457, B) has been edited by | black kite, which is so numerous everywhere as to 
John Stuart, Edin. 1869. A. | be gregarious, may be seen at all times of the vear, 

7 ; ata hovering over the villaves and the outskirts of 

VULTURE. The rendering in A. V. of the towns, a the lookout for offal and garbage, which 
Heb. TT (dayydh) and TIS; and also in Job! are its favorite food. Vulture-like, it seldom, un- 

ee ; _ | less pressed by hunger, attacks living animals. It 
xxviii. 7, of mk, ayyth ; elsewhere, in Lev. xi. is shershite never molested by the natives, and 
14, and Deut. xiv. 14, more correctly rendered! jnilds its nest on trees in their neighborhood, fan- 
“kite”: LAX. yy and terwos: Vuly. vultur :| tastically decorating it with as many rags of col- 
except in Is. xxxiv. 15, where LAX. read Zragos, | ured cloth as it can collect. 
and Vuly. correctly milrus, ‘There are three species of vulture known to in- 

There seems no doubt but that the A. V. trans-| habit Palestine: — 
lation is incorrect, and that the original words re-| 1. The Lammergeyer (Gypaétos barbatus, Cuv.), 
fer to some of the smaller species of raptorial birds,| which is rare everywhere, and only found in deso- 
late mountain regions, where it rears its young in 
the depth of winter among inaccessible precipices. 
It is looked upon by the Arabs as an eagle rather 
than a vulture. 

2. The Griffon (Gyps fulrus, Sav.), mentioned 
above, remarkable for its power of vision and the 
great height at which it soars. Aristotle (Asim. 
Hist. vi. 5) noti€es the manner in which the gritton 
scents its prey from afar, and congregates in the 
wake of an army. ‘The same singular instinet was 


as kites or buzzards. 1?"T is evidently synony- 


mous with Arab. K9 QMS, A'daynhk, the vernacular 
for the “ kite’? in North Africa, and, without the 
epithet “red,”’ for the black kite especially.  Bo- 
chart (fferoz. ii. 2, 195) explains it Vultur niger. 
The Samaritan and all other Eastern Versions agree 


in rendering it kite." TS (ayydh) is yet more 
certainly referable to this bird, which in other pas- 
sayes it is taken to represent. Bochart (/tervz. il.) Parked in the Russian War, when vast numbers 


b. 2, ¢. 8, p. 193) says it is the same bird which of this vulture were collected in the Crimea, and 
the Arabs call LL (yr) from its ery; but does | remained till the end of the campaign in the neich- 
not state what species this is, supposing it appar-| borhood of the camp, although previously they had 
ently to be the mazpie, the Arab name fur which, | been scarcely known in the country. “ Whereso- 
a is alaiall. ez ever the carcass is there will the eagles be gathered 
nO CNEO Ne >, ee eae tovether ’? (Matt. xxiv. 28); ‘* Where the slain are, 
There are two very different species of bird com-| there is she” (Job xxxix. 30). The writer observed 
prised under the English term vulture: the griffon | this bird universally distributed in all the moun- 
. ; ee eae tainous and rocky districts of Palestine, and espe- 
Naa ea } pacers A cially abundant in the southeast. Its favorte 
"Wa, nesher: invariably rendered “ eagle’? by A. ee Jerusalem and Jericho, 
se : ea ult Ne-| and all round the : 
aise tabi: ced eae) on NG Gre The third species is the Egyptian vulture (.Veo 
ophron percnopterus, Say.), Arab. Ko) rakhma:| phron percnepterus, Sav.), often called Pharavh's 
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hen, observed in Palestine by Hasselquist and all 
subsequent travellers, and very numerous every- 
where. Two other species of very large size, the 
eared and cinereous vultures (Vudtur nubicus, 
Smith, and Vultur cinereus, L.), although inbab- 
itants of the neighboring countries, and probably 
also of the southeast of Palestine, have not yet 
been noted in collections from that country. 
H. B. T. 


W. 


WAGES.* The earliest mention of wages is 
of a recompense not in money but in kind, to Jacob 
from Laban (Gen. xxix. 15, 20, xxx. 28, xxxi. 7, 
8, 41). ‘This usage was only natural among a 
pastoral and changing population like that of the 
tent-dwellers of Syria. In Egypt, money payments 
by way of wayes were in use, but the terms cannot 
now be ascertained (Ex. ii. 9). The only mention 
of the rate of waves in Scripture is found in the 
parable of the householder and vineyard (Matt. xx. 
2), where the laborer’s wages are set at one denarius 
per day, probably =7}4/., a rate which agrees with 
Tobit v. 14, where a drachma is mentioned as the 
rate per day, a sum which may be fairly taken as 
equivalent to the denarius, and to the usual pay of 
a soldier (ten asses per diem) in the later days of 
the Roman republic (Tac. Ann. i. 17; Polyb. vi. 
39). It was perhaps the traditional remembrance 
of this sum as a day's wages that suggested the 
mention of “drachmas wrung from the hard hands 
of peasants"’ (Shakespeare, Jul. Ces. iv. 3). In 
earlier times it is probable that the rate was lower, 
as until lately it was throughout India. In Scot- 
land we know that in the last century a laborer’s 
daily wages did not exceed sixpence (Smiles, Lives 
of Engineers, ii. 96). But it is likely that labor- 
ers, and also soldiers, were supplied with provisions 
(Michaelis, Laws of Moses, § 130, vol. ii. p. 190, 
ed. Smith), as is intimated by the word dana, 
used in Luke iii. 14, and 1 Cor. ix. 7, and also by 
Polybius, vi. 39. The Mishnah (Baba meizia, 
vii. 1, § 5), speaks of victuals being allowed or 
not according to the custom of the place, up to 
the value of a denarius, t. e. inclusive of the pay. 

The law was very strict in requiring daily pay- 
ment of wages (Lev. xix. 18; Deut. xxiv. 14, 15); 
and the Mishnah applies the same rule to the use 
of animals (Baba metziv, ix. 12). The employer 
who refused to give his laborers sufficient victuals 
is censured (Job xxiv. 11), and the iniquity of 
withholding wages is denounced (Jer. xxii. 13; 
Mal. iii. 5; James v. 4). 

Wages in general, whether of soldiers or labor- 
ers, are mentioned (Hay. i. 6; Ez. xxix. 18, 19; 
Jobn iv. 36). Burckhardt mentions a case in 
Syria resembling closely that of Jacob with Laban 
—a man who served eight years for his food, on 


al. 727, nm Swe: prcOds : merces. 

2. mye: picOds: opus: wages for work done, 
from Dye, work ’’ (Ges. p. 1117). 

b 1. TID TWR : xopryia: muri: only in Ezra v. 8. 

2. (a) WT: dpaypss: maceria, (b) Ta: 


dpaypoi: maceria. (c) mya : Sudornua, ppaynds : 
gepes. 
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condition of obtaining his master’s daughter in 
marriage, and was afterwards compelled by his 
father-in-law to perform acts of service for him 
(Syrta, p. 297). H. W. P. 


WAGON. [Cart and Cuanror.] The 
oriental wagon or arabah is a vehicle composed 
of two or three planks fixed on two solid circular 
blocks of wood, from two to five feet in diameter, 
which serve as wheels. ‘To the floor are sometimes 
attached winys, which splay outwards like the sides 
of a wheelbarrow. For the conveyance of passen- 
vers, mattresses or clothes are laid in the bottom, 
and the vehicle is drawn by buffaloes or oxen 
(Arundell, Asia Minor, ii. 191, 235, 238; Olearius, 
Trav. p. 309; Ker Porter, Trav. ii. 533.) Egyp- 
tian carts or wagons, such as were sent to con- 
voy Jacob (Gen. xlv. 19, 21, 27), are described 
under CarT. ‘The covered wagons for conveying 
the materials of the Tabernacle were probably con- 
structed on Exyptian models. They were each 
drawn by two oxen (Num. vii. 3, 8). Herodotus 
mentions a four-wheeled Egyptian vehicle (&uaga) 
used for sacred purposes (Her. ii. 63). 

H. W. P. 

* Under this head belongs “ litters "’ Is. Ixvi. 
20, the Hebrew word being the same as that for 
‘“wavons'? in Num. vii. 8, 8. Litters occurs 
only this once in the A. V. H. 


* WALL OF PARTITION. [Partition 
WALL. ] 


WALLS.2 Only a few points need be noticed 
in addition to what has been said elsewhere on 
wall-construction, whether in brick, stone, or wood. 
(Bricks; HANDICRAFT; MorTAR.] 1. The prac- 
tice common in Palestine of carrying foundations 
down to the solid rock, as in the case of the ‘l'emple, 
and in the present day with structures intended to 
be permanent (Joseph. Ant. xv. 11, § 3; Luke vi. 
48; Robinson, ii. 338; Col. Ch. Chron. (1857), 
p- 459). The pains taken by the ancient builders 
to make good the foundations of their work may 
still be seen, both in the existing substructions 
and in the number of old stones used in more 
modern constructions. Some of these stones — 
ancient, but of uncertain date — are from 20 feet 
to 30 feet 10 inches long, 3 feet to 6 feet 6 inches 
broad, and 5 feet to 7 feet 6 inches thick (Rob. i. 
243, 282, 286, iii. 228). Asis the case in num- 
berless instances of Syrian buildings, either old or 
built of old materials, the edges and sometimes the 
faces of these stones are “ beveled "' in flat grooves. 
This is commonly supposed to indicate work at 
least as old as the Roman period (Rob. i. 261, 286, 
ii. 75, 76, 278, 353, iii. 52, 58, 84, 229, 461, 493, 
511; Fergusson, Hdbk. of’ Arch. p. 288). On 
the contrary side, see Col. Ch, Chron. (1858), p. 
330. 

But the great size of these stones is far exceeded 
by some of those at Baalbek, three of which are 


8. mM: Tetxog: mures. 

4. Ort: Suvapes : vrrtus : also wporetxioua: ager. 
5. VATT and WMT: rotxos: paries. 

6. yr : mepiretxos : muri: only in Dan. ix. 26. 
7. (a) On. (b) Sno, Chald.: rotxos: partes. 
8. WY): rotxos : pioics, 





9. “NW: Teixos: murus, 
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each about 63 feet long; and one, still lying in the 
quarry, measures 68 feet 4 inches in length, 17 feet 
2 inches broad, aud 14 feet 7 inches thick. Its 
weight can scarcely be less than 600 tons (Rob. iii. 
505, 512; Volney, 7vrar. ii. 241). 

2. A feature of some parts of Solomon's build- 
ings, as described by Josephus, corresponds re- 
markably to the method adopted at Nineveh of 
encrusting or veneering a wall of brick or stone 
with slabs of a more costly material, as marble or 
alabaster (Joseph. Ant. viii. 5, § 2; Fenzusson, 
Hdbk, 202, 20:3). 

3. Another use of walls in Palestine is to sup- 
port muuntain roads or terraces formed on the 
sides of hills for purposes of cultivation (Rob. ii. 
493, iii. 14, 45). 

4. The “paths of the vineyards’ (Num. xxii. 
24) is illustrated by Robinson as a pathway through 
vineyards, with walls on each side (Bibl. Res. ii. 80; 
Stanley, S. and P. 102, 420; Lindsay, TJ'rav. p. 
239; Maundrell, Farly Trav. p. 437). [Wun- 
Dow. H. W. P. 
WANDERING IN THE WILDER- 
NESS. [WILDERNESS OF WANDERING.] 

WAR. The most important topic in connec- 
tion with war is the formation of the army, which 
is destined to carry it on. ‘This has been already 
described under the head of AkMy, and we shall 
therefore take up the subject from the point where 
that article leaves it. Before entering on a war 
of agvression the Hebrews sought for the Divine 
sanction by consulting either the Urim and Thum- 
mim (Judy. i. 1, xx. 27, 28; 1 Sam. xiv. 37, xxiii. 
2, xxvill. 6, xxx. 8), or some acknowledged prophet 
(1 K. xxii. 6; 2 Chr. xviii. 5). The heathens 
betook themselves to various kinds of divination 
for the same purpose (Itz. xxi. 21). Divine aid 
was farther sought in actual warfare by bringing 
into the field the Ark of the Covenant, which was 
the symbol of Jehovah Himself (1 Sam. iv. 4-18, 
xiv. 18), a custom which prevailed certainly down 
to David's time (2 Sam. xi. 11; comp. Ps. lxviii. 
1, 24). During the wanderings in the wilderness 
the sivnal for warlike preparations was sounded by 
priests with the silver trumpets of the sanctuary 
(Num. x. 9, xxxi. 6). Formal proclamations of 
war were not interchanged between the belligerents ; 
but occasionally messages either deprecatory or 
defiant were sent, as in the cases of Jephthah and 
the Ammonites (Judg. xi. 12-27), Ben-hadad and 
Ahab (1 K. xx. 2), and again Amaziah and Jehoash 
(2 K. xiv. 8). Before entering the enemy's dis- 
trict spies were sent to ascertain the character of 
the country and the preparations of its inhabitants 
for resistance (Num. xiii. 17; Josh. ii. 1; Judg. 
vii. 10; 1 Sam. xxvi. 4). When an engagement 


a “ZPD, lit. an enclosing” or * besieging,” 


and hence applied to the wall by which the siege was 
effected. 


b mob. Saalschiits (Archaol. il. 604) understands 


this term of the scaling-ladder, comparing the cognate 
sullam (Gen. xxviii 12), and giving the verb shaphac, 
which accompanies sollah, the sense of a “ hurried 
advancing ” of the Jadder. 


ec rane Some doubt exists as to the meaning of 


this term. The sense of “ turrets” assigned to it by 
Gesenius (Thes. p. 330) has been objected to on the 
ground that the word alwayea appears in the singular 
number, and in connection with the expression “ round 
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was imminent a sacrifice was offered (1 Sam. vii. 
9, xiii. 9), and an inspiriting address delivered 
either by the commander (2 Chr. xx. 20) or by a 
priest (Deut. xx. 2). Then followed the battle 
signal, sounded forth from the silver trumpets as 
already described, to which the host responded by 
shouting the war-cry (1 Sam. xvii. 52; Is. xlii 
13; Jer. lL. 42; Ez. xxi. 22; Am. i. 14). The 
combat assumed the form of a number of hand-to- 
|hand contests, depending on the qualities of the 
individual soldier rather than on the disposition of 
masses. Hence the high value attached to fleet- 
ness of foot and strength of arm (2 Sam. i. 23, ii. 
18; 1 Chr. xii. 8). At the same time various 
strategic devices were practiced, such as the am- 
buscade (Josh. viii. 2, 12; Judg. xx. 36), surprise 
(Judg. vii. 16), or circumvention (2 Sam. v. 23). 
Another mode of settling the dispute was by the 
selection of champions (1 Sam. xvii.: 2 Sam. ii. 
14), who were spurred on to exertion by the offer 
of high reward (1 Sam. xvii. 25, xviii. 25; 2 Sam. 
xviii. 11; 2 Chr. xi. 6). The contest having been 
decided, the conquerors were recalled from the pur- 
suit by the sound of a trumpet (2 Sam. ii. 28, 
xviii. 16, xx. 22), 
The sieze of a town or fortress was conducted in 
the following manner: A line of circumvallation ¢ 
‘was drawn round the place (hz. iv. 2; Mic. v. 1), 
constructed out of the trees found in the neighbor- 
hood (Deut. xx. 20), toyether with earth and any 
other materials at hand. This line not only cut 
off the besieged from the surrounding country, but 
also served as a base of operations for the besiegers. 
The next step was to throw out from this line one 
or more “ mounts "' or “banks "* ® in the direction 
of the city (2 Sam. xx. 15; 2 K. xix. 32; Is. xxxvii 
33), which was gradually increased in height uutil 
it was about half as high as the city wall. On 
this mound or bank towers¢ were erected (2 K. 
xxv. 1; Jer. lif, 4; Ez. iv. 2, xvii. 17, xxi. 22, 
xxvi. 8), whence the slingers and archers might 
attack with effect. Battering-rams 4 (Ez. iv. 2, xx. 
22) were brought up to the walls by means of the 
bank, and scaling-ladders might also be placed on 
it. Undermining the walls, though practiced by 
the Assvrians (Layard, Nin. ii. 371), is not noticed 
in the Bible; the reference to it in the LXX. and 
Vulg., in Jer. li. 58, is not warranted by the orig- 
inal text. Sometimes, however, the walls were 
attacked near the foundation, eitber by individual 
warriors who protected themselves from above by 
their shields (Kz. xxvi. 8), or by the further use of 
such a machine as the /felepolis,¢ referred to in 
1 Mace. xiii. 43. Burning the gates was another 
mode of obtaining ingress (Judg. ix. 52). The 
water-supply would naturally be cut off, if it were 


about’ the city. Hence the sense of * circumvalla- 
tion" has been assigned to it by Michaelis, Keil 
(Archaod. ii. 803), and others. It is difficult, however, 
in this case, to see any distinction between the terms 
dayék and mGfzér. The expression “round about ~ 
nay refer to the custom of casting up banks at differ- 
ent points; the use of the singular in a collective 
sense forms a greater difficulty. 


4d OND. 

e This is described by Ammianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 
4, § 10) as a combination of the testudo and the bat- 
tering-ram, by means of which the besiegers broke 
through the lower part of the wall, and thus “ leaped 
into the city,’’ not from above, as the words prema 
Jacte imply, but from below. 
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possible (Jud. viii. 7). The besieged, meanwhile, 
strengthened and repaired their fortifications (Is. 
xxii. 10), and repelled the enemy from the wall by 
missiles (2 Sam. xi. 24), by throwing over beams 
and heavy stones (Judg. ix. 53; 2 Sam. xi. 21; 
Joseph. B. J. v. 3, § 3, 6, § 3), by pouring down 
boiling oil (B. J. iii. 7, § 28), or lastly by erecting 
fixed engines for the propulsion of stones and arrows 
(2 Chr. xxvi. 15). [ENGtNE.] Sallies were also 
made for the purpose of burning the besiegers’ 
works (1 Mace. vi. 31; B. J.v. 11, § 4), and 
driving them away from the neighborhood. The 
foregoing operations receive a large amount of illus- 
tration from the representations of such scenes on 
the Assyrian slabs. We there see the “ bank "’ 
thrown up in the form of an inclined plane, with 
the battering-ram hauled up on it assaulting the 
walls; movable towers of considerable elevation 
brought up, whence the warriors discharge their 
arrows into the city; the walls undermined, or 
attempts made to destroy them by picking to pieces 
the lower courses; the defenders actively engaged 
in archery, and averting the force of the battering- 
ram by chains and ropes; the scaling-ladders at 
length brought, and the conflict become hand-to- 
hand (Layard's Niu. ii. 366-374). 

The treatment of the conquered was extremely 
severe in ancient times. ‘The leaders of the host 
were put to death (Josh. x. 26; Judg. vii. 25), 
with the occasional indignity of decapitation after 
death (1 Sam. xvii. 51; 2 Macc. xv. 30; Joseph. 
B. J. i. 17, § 2). The bodies of the soldiers killed 
in action were plundered (1 Sam. xxxi. 8; 2 Mace. 
viii. 27); the survivors were either killed in some 
savage manner (Judg. ix. 45; 2 Sam. xii. 31; 2 
Chr. xxv. 12), mutilated (Judg. i. 6; 1 Sam. xi. 
2), or carried into captivity (Num. xxxi. 26; Deut. 
xx. 14). Women and children were occasionally 
put to death with the greatest barbarity (2 K. viii. 
12, xv. 16; Is. xiii. 16, 18; Hos. x. 14, xiii. 16; 
Am. i. 13; Nah. iii. 10; 2 Macc. v. 13): but it 
was more usual to retain the maidens as concubines 
or servants (Judg. v. 30; 2 K. v. 2). Sometimes 
the bulk of the population of the conquered coun- 
try was removed to a distant locality, as in the 
case of the Israelites when subdued by the As- 
syrians (2 K. xvii. 6). and of the Jews by the 
Babylonians (2 K. xxiv. 14, xxv. 11). In addition 
to these measures, the towns were destroyed (Judy. 
ix. 45; 2 K. iii. 25; 1 Macc. v. 28, 51, x. 84), the 
idols and shrines were carried off (Is. xlvi. 1, 2), 
or destroyed (1 Mace. v. 68, x. 84); the frnuit-trees 
were cut down, and the fields spoiled by over- 
spreading them with stones (2 K. iii. 19, 25); and 
the horses were lamed (2 Sam. viii. 4; Josh. xi. 6, 
9). If the war was carried on simply for the pur- 
pose of plunder or supremacy, these extreme meas- 
ures would hardly be carried into execution; the 
conqueror would restrict himself to rifling the treas- 
uries (1 K. xiv. 26; 2 K. xiv. 14, xxiv. 13), or 
levying contributions (2 K. xviii. 14). 

The Mosaic Law mitivated to a certain extent 
the severity of the ancient usages towards the con- 
quered. With the exception of the Canaanites, 
who were delivered over to the ban of extermina- 
tion by the express command of God, it was for- 
bidden to the Israelites to put to death any others 
than males bearing arma: the women and children 
were to be kept alive (Deut. xx. 13. 14). Ina 
similar spirit of humanity the Jews were prohib- 
ited from felling fruit-trees for the purpose of mak- 
ing siege-works (Deut. xx. 19). The Law further 
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restricted the power of the conqueror over females, 
and secured to them humane treatment (Deut. xxi. 
10-14). The majority of the savage acts recorded 
as having been practiced by the Jews were either 
in retaliation for some gross provocation, as in- 
stanced in the cases of Adoni-bezek (Judg. i. 6, 
7), and of David's treatment of the Ammonites 
(2 Sam. x. 2-4, xii. 31; 1 Chr. xx. 3); or else 
they were done by lawless usurpers, as in Mena- 
heni’s treatment of the women of Tiphsah (2 K. 
xv. 16). The Jewish kings generally appear to 
have obtained credit for clemency (1 K. xx. 31). 

The conquerors celebrated their success by the 
erection of monumental stones (1 Sam. vii. 12; 
2 Sam. viii. 13, where, instead of “gat him a 
name,’ we should read * set up « memorial’’), by 
hanging up trophies in their public buildings (1 
Sam. xxi. 9, xxxi. 10; 2 K. xi. 10), and by tri- 
umphal songs and dances, in which the whole 
population took part (Ex. xv. 1-21; Judg. v.; 1 
Sam. xviii. 6-8; 2 Sam. xxii.; Jud. xvi. 2-17; 1 
Mace. iv. 24). The death of a hero was com- 
memorated by a dirge (2 Sam. i. 17-27; 2 Chr. 
xxxv. 25), or by a national mourning (2 Sam. iii. 
31). The fallen warriors were duly buried (1 K. 
xi. 15), their arms being deposited in the grave 
beside them (Fz. xxxii. 27), while the enemies’ 
corpses were exposed to the beasts of prey (1 Sam. 
xvii. 44; Jer. xxv. 33). The Israelites were di- 
rected to undergo the purification imposed on those 
who had touched a corpse, before they entered the 
precincts of the camp or the sanctuary (Num. xxxi. 
19). The disposal of the spoil has already been 
described under Boory. W.. L. B. 

* WARDROBE, 2 K. xxii. 14, where, as 
rendered in the margin, the [ebrew signifies “ gar- 
ments.’ The vestments of the priests are prob- 
ably meant, said there to have been under the care 
of SHALLUM. The same notice occurs in 2 Chr. 
xxxiv. 22. [See Vestry, Amer. ed. ] H. 


* WARES. (Commerce; MERCHANT.] 


WASHING THE HANDS AND FEET. 
The particular attention paid by the Jews to the 
cleansing of the hands and feet, as compared with 
other parta of the body, originated in the social 
usayes of the Kast. As kuives and forks were dis- 
pensed with in eating, it was absolutely necessary 
that the hand, which was thrust into the common 
dish, should be scrupulously clean; and again, as 
sandals were ineffectual against the dust and heat 
of an eastern climate, washing the feet on enter- 
ing a house was an act both of respect to the com- 
pany and of refreshment to the traveller. The 
former of these usages was transformed by the 
Pharisees of the New Testament age into a matter 
of ritual observance (Mark vii. 3), and special rules 
were laid down as to the times and manner of its 
performance. The neglect of these rules by our 
Lord and his disciples drew down upon Him the 
hostility of that sect (Matt. xv. 2; Luke xi. 38). 
Whether the expression ruyuf used by St. Mark 
has reference to any special regulation may per- 
haps be doubtful; the senses oft’ (A. V.), and 
‘diligently (Alford), have been assigned to it, 
but it may possibly signify “with the fist,"’ as 
though it were necessary to close the one hand, 
which had already been cleansed, before it was 
applied to the unclean one. This sense appears 
preferable to the other interpretations of a similar 
character, such as “ up to the wrist” (Liyhtfoot); 
‘up to the elbow’ (‘Theophylact); “ having closed 
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the hand ” which is undergoing the washing (Grot. ; 
Sealig.). The Pharisaical regulations on this sub- 
ject are embodied in a treatise of the Mishnah, 
entitled Yuduim, from which it appears that the 
ablution was confined to the hand (2, § 3), and that 
great care was needed to secure perfect purity in 
the water used. The ordinary, as distinct froin the 
ceremonial, washing of hands before meals is still 
universally prevalent in eastern countries (Lane, i. 
190: Burckhardt's Notes, i. 63). 

Washing the feet did not rise to the dignity of 
a ritual observance, except in connection with the 
services of the sanctuary (Ex. xxx. 19, 21). It 
held a high place, however, among the rites of 
hospitality. Immediately that a guest presented 
himself at the tent-door, it was usual to offer the 


WATER OF JEALOUSY 


being in the morning. This, however, is rendered 
improbable by the use of the term ‘ middle,"’ and 
is opposed to Rabbinical authority (Mishuah, Be- 
rach. c.1, § 1; Kimchi, on Ps. Ixiii. 7; Rashi, 
on Judg. vii. 19). Subsequently to the establish- 
meut of the Roman supremacy, the number of 
watches was increased to four, which were described 
either according to their numerical order, as in the 
case of the ‘fourth watch’ (Matt. xiv. 25; comp. 
Joseph. Ant. v. 6, § 5), or by the terms * even, 
midnight, cock-crowing, and morning” (Mark mii. 
35). ‘These terminated respectively at 9 P. M., 
midnight, 3 A. M., and 6 A.M. Conformably to 
this, the guard of soldiers was divided into four 
relays (Acts xii. 4), showing that the Roman 
régime was followed in Herod's army. Watchmen 


necessary materials for washing the feet (Gen. xviii. | appear to have patrolled the streets of the Jewish 


4, xix. 2, xxiv. 32, xhii. 24; Judg. xix. 21; comp. 
Hom. Od. iv. 49). It was a yet more compli- 


tion, if the host actually perfurmed the oftice for 
his guest (1 Sam. xxv. 41; Luke vii. 38, 44; John 
xiii. 5-14; 1 Tim. v. 10). Such a token of hos- 
pitality is still occasionally exhibited in the Fast, 
either hy the host, or by his deputy (Robinson's 
Lib. Res, ii. 229; Jowett’s Res. pp. 78, 79). The 


| 


mentary act, betukening equally humility and attec- | cxxx. 6). 


| 


towns (Cant. iil. 3, v. 7; Ps. exxvii. 1,¢ where for 
‘}waketh ’’ we should substitute * watcheth:'’ Ps. 
W. L. B. 


* WATCHMAN. [Watcnes or NicHr.] 
WATER OF JEALOUSY (Num. +. 


11-31), DYE Md, “waters of bitterness,” 
sometimes with Owns added, as * cattsing 


feet were again washed before retiring to bed |g curse”’ (TRS Bdwp tou €reypnov; Philo, ii. 310, 
(Cant v. 3). A symbolical significance is attached | 2404. éréyyov). The ritual prescribed consisted 
in John xiii, 10 to washing the feet as compared | jn the husband's bringing the woman before the 
with lathing the whole body, the former being ; priest, and the essential part of it is unquestion- 


partial (vimrw), the latter complete (Aodw), the for- 
mer oft-repeated in the course of the day, the latter 
done once fur all; whence they are adduced to 
illustrate the distinction between occasional sin and 
a general state of sinfulness. After being washed, 
the feet were ou festive occasions anointed (Luke 
vii. 38; John xii. 3). The indignity attached to 
the act of washing another's feet, appears to have 
been extended to the vessel used (I's. Ix. 8). 
W. LL. B. 


* WASHPOT. [See the article above.] 
WATCHES OF NIGHT (77S: ov 


Aan). The Jews, like the Greeks and Romans, 
divided the night into military watches instead of 
hours, each watch representing the period for 
which sentinels or pickets remained on duty. The 
proper Jewish reckoning recognized only three such 
watches, entitled the first or «begining of the 
watches "@ (Lam. ii. 19), the middle watch? (Judg. 
vii. 19), and the morning watch¢ (Ix. xiv. 24; 
1 Sam. xi. 11). These would last respectively from 
sunset. to 10 Pp. M.: from 10 Pp. M. to 2 A. M.; and 
from 2.4. M. to sunrise. It has been contended 
by Lightfoot (//or. Heb. in Matt. xiv. 25) that the 
Jews really reckoned four watches, three only of 
which were in the dead of the night, the fourth 


a TERN WN, 
b ADD Nes. 


eID ater s. art, 

€ Yet being an offering to * bring iniquity to re- 
membrance” (ver. 15), it is ceremonially rated as a 
gin offering ;’’ hence no oil is to be mixed with the 
meal before burning it, nor any frankincense to be 
placed upon it when burnt, which same rule was ap- 
plied to “sin offerings " geverally (Lev. vo 11). With 
meat offerings, on the contrary, the mixture of oil and 
the imposition of frankincense were prescribed (i. 1, 
2. 7, 14, 15). 

J Probably not the ° water of separation” for puri- 


ably the oath, to which the “ water’ was sub- 
sidiary, symbolical, and ministerial. With her be 
was to bring the tenth part of an ephah of harley- 
meal as an offering. Verhaps the whole is to be 
regarded from a judicial point of view. and this 
“ offering"? in the light of a court-fee.¢ sod him- 
self was suddenly invoked to judge, and his pres- 
ence recognized by threwing a handful of the 
barley-meal on the blazing altar in the course of 
the rite. In the first instance, however, the priest 
“set her before the Lord'’ with the offering in 
her hand. ‘The Mishnah (Sotuh) prescribes that 
she be clothed in black with a rope girdle around 
her waist: and from the direction that the priest 
« ghall uncover her head ’’ (ver. 18), it would seem 
she came in veiled, probably also in tlack. As she 
stood holding the offering, so the priest stood held- 
ing an earthen vessel of holy water/ mixed with 
the dust from the floor of the sanctuary, and de- 
claring her free from ail evil consequences if inno- 
cent, solemnly devoted her in the name of Jehovah 
to he “a curse and an oath among ber ;evple,” if 
guilty, further describing the exact consequences 
ascribed to the operation of the water in the © mem- 
bers’ which she had “ yielded as servants to un- 
cleanness '""9 (vv. 21, 22, 27; comp. Rom. vi. 19; 
and ‘Theodoret, Quest. x. in Num.). He then 
ficntion, mixed with the ashes of the red heifer, for 
as ita ceremonial property was to defile the pare and 
to purify the unclean (Num. xix. 21) who touched it, 
it could hardly be used in a rite the object of which 
was to establish the innocence of the upright or dis- 
cover the guilt of the sinner, without the symbolism 
jarring. Perhaps water from the laver of the sapc- 
tuary is intended. 


9 The words non, bed, Toe, rendered 
in the A. V. by the word “rot,”’ rather indicate, a 


cording to Gesen 3. ¢. 23, to "become or make 


lean.” Michaelis thought ovarian dropry was inteuded 
by the symptoms. Josephus says, rov re cusderd 





WATER OF JEALOUSY 


‘iwrote these curses in a book, and blotted them 
out with the bitter water,"’ and, having thrown, 
probably at this stage of the proceedings, the hand- 
fal of meal on the altar, “caused the woman to 
drink“ the potion thus druyyved, she moreover 
answering to the words of his imprecation, * Amen, 
Amen.” Josephus adds, if the suspicion was un- 
founded, she obtained conception; if true, she died 
infamously. ‘Thia accords with the sacred text. if 
the “be clean, then shall she be free and shall con- 
ceive seed (ver. 28), words which seem to mean 
that when restored to her husband's affection she 
should he blessed with fruitfulness; or, that if con- 
ception had taken place before her appearance, it 
would have its proper issue in child-bearing, which, 
if she had been unfaithful, would be intercepted by 
the operation of the curse. It may be supposed 
that a huaband would not be forward to publish 


his suspicions of his own injury, unless there were ' 
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mitigation of a custom ordinarily harsh, and asa 
barrier placed in the way of uncalculating vindic- 
tiveness. Viewing the regulations concerning mat- 
rimony as a whole, we shall find the same principle 
animating then: in all their parts — that of pro- 
viding a legal channel for the course of natural 
feelings where irrepressible, but at the same time 
of surrounding their outlet with institutions apt to 
mitigate their intensity, and so assisting the grad- 
ual formation of a gentler temper in the bosom of 
the nation. The precept was given “ because of the 
hardness of their hearts,” but with the design and 
the tendency of softening them. (See some re- 
marks in Spencer, de Leg. LHebr.) H. H. 


WATER OF SEPARATION. ([Purirt- 


CATION. } 


* WATERCOURSE. [Cospuit.] 
* WATERING WITH THE FOOT. 


symptoms of apparent conception and a risk of a! (GARDEN; Foot, WATERING WITH THE. ] 


child by another being presented to him as his 
own. = [n this case the woman's natural apprehen- 
sions regarding her own gestation would operate 
very strongly to make her shrink from the potion, 
if guilty. kor plainly, the ettect of such a cere- 
monial on the nervous system of one so circum- 
stanced, mizht easily go far to imperil her life, even 
without the precise symptoms ascribed to the water. 
Meanwhile the rule would operate beneficially for 
the woman, if innocent, who would be during this 
interval under the protection of the court to which 
the husband had himself appealed, and so far secure 
against any violent consequence of his jealousy, 
which had thus found a vent recognized by law. 
Further. by thus interposing a period of probation 
the fierceness of conjuyal jenlousy might cool. On 
comparing this argument with the further restric- 
tions laid down in the treatise Sofah tending to 
limit. the application of this rite, there seems grave 
reason to doubt whether recourse was ever had to 
it in fact. [ADULTERY.} The custom of writing 
on a parchment words cabalistic or medical relating 
to a particular case, and then washing them off, 
and giving the patient the water of this ablution 
to drink, has dexcended among oriental supersti- 
tions to the present day, and a sick Arab would 
probally think this the most natural way of “ tak- 
ing "’ a prescription. See, on the general subject, 
Groddeck de rett. Hebr. purgat. castitutia in Ugol. 
Thesaur, (Winer). The custom of such an ordeal 
was probably traditional in Moses’ time, and by 
fencing it round with the wholesome awe inspired 
by the solemnity of the prescribed ritual, the law- 
giver would deprive it to a great extent of its bar- 
barous tendency, and would probably restrain the 
husband from some of the ferocious extremities to 
which he might otherwise be driven by a sudden 
fit of jealousy, so powerful in the oriental mind. 
On the whule it is to be taken, like the permission 
to divorce by a written instrument, rather as the 


dxweosvrog avrn, cai THY Koray voepov KaTraAauBavor- 
ros (Ant. iii. 11. § 6). 
@ This is somewhat supported by the rendering in 


the A. V. of the words mya nd NWT, v. 13, 


by “neither she be taken with the manner,” the ital- 
fcized words being added as explanatory, without any 
to correspond in the original, and pointing to the 
sudden cessation of “the manner” or “custom of 
women ” (Gen. xvili. 11. xxxi. 35), 7.4. the menstrual 
flux, suggesting, in the case of a woman not past the 


* WATER - POT 


MEASURES. ] 
* WATER-SPOUT [Gutrer, Amer. ed.] 
WAVE-OFFERING (F1513F), “a wav- 
ing,” from ¥))9, “to wave,” “3D TTDI 


VW, “a waving before Jehovah'’). This rite, 
tovether with that of “ heaving "' or * raising '’ the 
offering. was an inseparable accompaniment of 
peace-offerings. In such the right shoulder, con- 
sidered the choicest part of the victim, was to be 
“heaved,”* and viewed as holy to the Lord, only 
eaten therefore by the priest; the breast was to be 
«waved,’’ and eaten by the worshipper. On the 
second day of the Passover a sheaf of corn, in the 
green ear, was to be waved, accompanied by the 
sacrifice of an unblemished lamb of the first year, 
from the performance of which ceremony the days 
till Pentecost were to be counted. When the feast 
arrived, two loaves, the first-fruits of the ripe corn, 
were to be offered with a burnt-offering, a sin-offer- 
ing, and two lambs of the first year for a peace- 
offering. These likewise were to be waved. 

The Scriptural notices of these rites are to be 
found in Ex. xxix. 24, 27; Lev. vii. 30, 34, viii. 27, 
ix. 21, x. 14, 15, xxii. 10, 15, 20; Num. vi. 20, 
xvii. 11, 18, 26-29, ete. 

We find also the word TOV!" applied in Ex. 


xxxviii. 24 to the gold offered by the people for the 
furniture of the sanctuary. It is there called 


MD sVT Ary, It may have been waved when 


presented, but it seems not impossible that FOI 
had acquired a secondary sense so as to denote 
“ free-will offering.” In either case we must sup- 
pose the cereinony of waving to have been known to 
and practiced by the Israelites before the giving of 
the Law. 


[Por; Wercirs aNnpD 


age of child-bearing, that conception had taken place. 
If this be the sense of the original, the suspicions of 
the husband would be so far based upon a fact. It 
seems, however, also possible that the words may 
be an extension of the sense of those immediately 


preceding, FQ JS TY), when the connected tenor 


would be, “and there be no witness against her, and 
she be not taken,” #. ¢. taken in the fact: comp. John 
Vill. 4, adry H yur KarecAndOy éravTopupy potxevo- 
pen. 
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It seems not quite certain from Ex. xxix. 26, 27, 
whether the waving was performed by the priest or 
by the worshipper with the former's assistance. 
The Rabbinical tradition represents it as done by 
the worshipper, the priest. supporting his hands 
from below. 

In conjecturing the meaning of this rite, regard 
must be had, in the first instance, to the kind of 
sacrifice to which it belonged. It was the accom- 
paniment of peace offerings. These not only, like 
the other sacrifices, acknowledged God's greatness 
and his right over the creature, but they witnessed 
to a ratitied covenant, an established communion 
between God and man. While the sin-offering 
merely removed defilement, while the burnt-offer- 
ing gave entirely over to (iod of his own, the 
victin’ being wholly consumed, the peace-offeriny, 
as establishing relations between Giod and the wor- 
shipper, was participated in by the latter, who ate, 
as we have seen, of the breast that was waved. 
The Rabbis explain the heaving of the shoulder as 
an acknowledgment that God has his throne in the 
heaven, the waving of the breast that He is present 
in every quarter of the earth. ‘The one rite testified 
to his eternal majesty on high, the other to his 
being among and with his people. 

It is not said in Lev. xxiii. 10-14, that a peace- 
offering accompanied the wave-sheaf of the Pass- 
over. On the contrary, the only bloody sacrifice 
mentioned in connection with it is styled a burnt- 
offering. When, however, we consider that every- 
where else the rite of waving belongs to a peace- 
offering, and that besides a sin and a burnt-oftering, 
there was one in connection with the wave-loaves 
of Pentecost (Lev. xxiii. 19), we shall be wary of 
concluding that there was none in the present case. 
The significance of these rites seems considerable. 
The name of the month Abib, in which the Pass- 
over was kept, means the month of the green ear 
of corn, the month in which the great produce of 
the earth has come to the birth. In that month 
the nation of Israel came to the birth; each suc- 
ceeding Passover was the keeping of the nation's 
birthday. Beautifully and naturally, therefore, 
were the two births — that of the people into 
national life; that of their needful sustenance into 
yearly life — combined in the Passover. All first- 
fruits were holy to God: the first-born of men, the 
first-produce of the earth. Keth principles were 
recognized in the Passover. When six weeks after, 
the harvest had ripened, the first-fruits of its ma- 
tured produce were similarly to be dedicated to 
God. Both were waved, the rite which attested 
the Divine presence and working all around us 
being surely ost appropriate and significant in 
their case. F. G. 


WAY. This word has now in ordinary parlance 
so entirely forsaken its original sense (except in 
combination, as in “ highway,’ “ causeway '’) and 
is so uniformly employed in the secondary or meta- 
phorical sense of a “ custom" or “ manner,” that 
it is ditticult to remember that in the Bible it most 
frequently signifies an actual road or track. Our 
translators have employed it as the equivalent of 
no less than eighteen distinct Hebrew terms. Of 
these, several had the same secondary sense which 


the word “way ” has with us. Two others (TITS 





@ This ia more obscure in the A. ¥. even (han the 
others: ‘ Come along by the plain of Meonenim.” 


WEASEL 


and S‘Fi9) are employed only by the poets, and 
are commorly rendered “ path " in the A. V. But 
the term which most frequently occurs, and in the 
| majority of cases signifies (thuugh it also is now 
aud then used wetapborically) an actual road, is 


TT, derec, connected with the German ireten 
and the English “tread. It may be truly said 
‘that there is hardly a single passage in which this 
word occurs which would not be made clearer and 
| more real if ‘road to '’ were substituted for “ way 
of.* Thus Gen. xvi. 7, “the spring on the road 
ito Shur;"* Num. xiv. 24, the road to the Rel 
Sea;”’ 1 Sam. vi. 12, “the road to Kethshemesh:” 
'Judg. ix. 37, * the read to the oak “ of Meonenim;" 
12 K. xi. 19, “the road to the gate."’ It turns that 


which is a mere general expression into a substan- 
i 


| 








tial reality. And so in like manner witb the word 
é3ds in the New Testament, which is almost in- 
variably translated “way.’’ Mark x. 32, “ They 
were on the road going up to Jerusalem ; *’ Matt. xx. 
17, “and Jesus took the twelve disciples apart in 
the road ’’ — out of the crowd of pilyrims who, 
like themselves, were bound for the Passover. 

There is one use of both derec and 6865 «bich 
must not be passed over, namely, in the sense of a 
religious course. In the Old Test. this occurs but 
rarely, perhaps twice: namely in Amos viii. 14. 
“the manner of Beersheba,’’ where the prophet is 
probably alluding to some idolatrous rites then 
practiced there; and again in Ps. exxxix. 24, “ look 
if there be any evil way,’’ any idulatrous practices, 
‘in me, and Jead me in the everlasting way.” 
But in the Acts of the Apostles 53ds, ‘* the way,” 
‘the road,”’ is the received, almost technical, term 
for the new religion which Paul first resisted and 
afterwards supported. See Acts ix. 2, xix. 9. 23. 
xxii. 4, xxiv. 14, 22. In each of these the word 
“that '’ is an interpolation of our translators, and 
shonld have been put into Italics. as it is in xxiv. 22 

The religion of Islam is spoken of in the Koran 
as “the path (e¢ tarik, iv. 66), and “the right 
path’ (i. 5; iv. 174). Gesenius ( Thes. p. 353) has 
collected examples of the same expression in other 
languages and religions. 3. 

* WEALTH is used in the A. V. in some 
passages (Kzr. ix. 12; Esth. x. 3; 1 Cor. x. 24) in 
its old sense of * weal’’ or ‘+ welfare.”’ 

* WEALTHY is used in the A. V., Jer. xlix 
31, in the sense of “ prosperous," “at ease "’; and 


in Ps. Ixvi. 12 it has a similar meaning. 
(WEALTH. ] A. 

WEANING. [ABRAHAM; BaxQuveEt; 
CHILD.] 


WEAPONS. [Arms] 


WEASEL (TON, chéled: syadh: meastela) 
occurs only in Lev. xi. 29, in the list of unclean 
animals. According to the eld versions and the 
Talmud, the Heb. chiled denotes “ a weasel" (see 
Lewysohn, Zool. des Talm. p. 91, and Buxtorf, Lez. 
v. Rab. et Talm. p. 756); but if the word is iden- 


Guy 
tical with the Arabic chuld (chAé») and the Syrise 


chuldo (Je»Qx), as Bochart (Hiercz. ii. 435) 
and others have endeavored to show, there is po 
doubt that “a mole"’ is the animal indicated. Ge 
senius (Thes. p. 474), however, has the following 
very true observation: ‘ Satis constat animalium 
nomina persepe in huc lingua hoc, in alia cognate 


WEAVING 


aliud, id vero simile, animal significare.” 
fers to render the term by “ Weasel.” 
Moles are common enough in Palestine; Hassel- 
quist (Trav. p. 120), speaking of the country be- 
tween Jaffa and Kama, says he had never seen in 
any place the gruund so cast up by ‘moles as in 
these plains. ‘There was scarce a yard’s length 
between exch mole-hill. It is not improbable that 
both the Tuldpa eurupea and the T. ceca, the 
blind mole of which Aristotle speaks (//ist. Anim. 
i. 8, § 3), occur in Lalestine, though we have no 
definite information on this point. The family of 
Mustelidke also is doubtless well represented. Per- 
haps it is better to give to the Heb. term the same 
signification which the cognate Arabic and Syriac 
have, and understand a “ mole" to be denoted by 
it. [MoLk.] W. H. 


WEAVING (278). The art of weaving ap- 
pears to be coeval with the first dawning of civil- 
ization. In what country, or by whom it was in- 
vented, we know not; but we find it practiced with 
great skill by the Eyyptians at a very early period, 
and hence the invention was not unnaturally attribu- 
ted to them (Plin. vii. 57). The « vestures of fine 
linen”? such as Joseph wore (Gen. xli. 42), were the 
product of kyyptian looms, and their quality, as at- 
tested by existing specimens, is pronounced to be 
not inferior to the finest cainbric of modern times 
(Wilkinson, ii. 75). The Israelites were probably 
acquainted with the process before their syjourn in 
Egypt; but it was undoubtedly there that they at- 
tained the proficiency which enabled them to exe- 
cute the hangings of the ‘Tabernacle (Ex. xxxv. 35; 
1 Chr. iv. 21), and other artistic textures. At a 
later period the [:yyptians were still famed for their 
manufactures of * fine ’ (3. ¢. hackled) flax and of 
chori,4 rendered in the A. V. “networks,” but 
more probably a white material either of linen or 
cotton (Is. xix. 9). From them the Tyrians pro- 
cured the * fine linen with broidered work ”’ for the 
sails of their vesyels (iz. xxvii. 7), the handsome 
character of which may be inferred from the repre- 
sentations of similar sails in the Egyptian paintings 
(Wilkinson, ii. 131, 167). Weaving was carried on 
in Egypt, generally, but not universuly, by men 
(Herod. ii. 33; comp. Wilkinson, ii. 84). This was 
the case also among the Jews about the time of the 
Exodus (1 Chr. iv. 21), but in later times it usually 
fell to the lut of the females to supply the household 
with clothing (1 Sam. ii. 19; 2 K. xxiii. 7), and an 
industrious housewife would produce a surplus for 
sale to others (Prov. xxxi. 13, 19, 24). 

The character of the loom and the process of 
weaving can vuly be inferred trom incidental notices. 
The Eyyptian loom was usually upright, and the 
weaver stood at his work. The cloth was fixed 
sometimes at the top, sometimes at the bottom, so 
that the remark of Ilerodotus (ii. 85), that the 
Egyptians, contrary to the usual practice, pressed 
the woof downwards, must be received with reser- 
vation (Wilkinson, ii. 85). That a similar variety 
of usage prevailed among the Jews, may be inferred 


He pre- 








a wT E 

b A22: 80 called from its resemblance to a 
ploughmuau’s yoke. 

¢ FADD. This term is otherwise understood of 


the warp, as in the LXX. and the Vulgate (Gesen. 
Thes. p- 890). 
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from the remark of St. John (xix. 23), that the 
seaniless coat was woven “from the top’’ (dm rép 
&vwGev)- Tunics of this kind were designated by 
the Roman recta, impling that they were made 
at an upright loom at which the weaver stood to 
his work, thrusting the woof upwards (Plin. viii. 
74). The modern Arabs use a procumbent loom, 
raised above the ground by short leys (Kurekhardt’'s 
Notes, i. 67). ‘The Bible does not notice the loom 
itself, but speaks of the beam > to which the warp 
was attached (1 Sam. xvii. 7; 2 Sam. xxi. 19); 
and of the pin ¢ to which the cloth was fixed, and 
on which it was rolled (Judy. xvi. 14). We have 
also notice of the shuttle,/ which is described by a 
term significant of the act of weaving (Job vii. 6); 
the thrum ¢ or threads which attached the web to 
the beam (Is. xxxviii. 12, margin); and the web¢ 
itself (Judg. xvi. 14; A. V. “beam '’). Whether 
the two terms in Lev. xiii. 48, rendered “ warp "7 
and ‘ woof,’ 9 really mean these, admits of doubt, 
inasinuch as it is not easy to see how the one could 
be affected with leprosy without the other: perhaps 
the terms refer to certain kinds of texture (Knobel, 
tn luc.). The shuttle is occasionally dispensed 
with, the woof being passed through with the hand 
(Robinson's Bibl. Aes. i. 169). The speed with 
which the weaver used his shuttle, and the decisive 
manner in which he separated the web from the 
thrum when his work was done, supplied vivid 
images, the former of the speedy passage of life 
(Job vii. 6), the latter of sudden death (Is. xxxviii. 
12). 

The textures produced by the Jewish weavers 
were very various. ‘The coarser kinds, such as 
tent-cloth, sackcloth, and the ‘ hairy garments ”’ 
of the poor were made of goat's or camel's hair 
(Ex. xxvi. 7; Matt. iii. 4). Wool was extensively 
used for ordinary clothing (Lev. xiii. 47; Prov. 
xxvii. 26, xxxi. 13; Ez. xxvii. 18), while for finer 
work flax was used, varying in quality, and pro- 
ducing the different textures described in the Bible 
as “linen”? and ‘fine linen.”? The mixture of 
wool and flax in cloth intended for a garment was 
interdicted (Lev. xix. 19; Deut. xxii. 11). With 
regard to the ornameutal kinds of work, the terms 
rikmah, “ peedlework,"’ and ma'asch chdsheb, “ the 
work of the cunving workimun,’” have been already 
discussed under the head of EMBROIDERER, to the 
ettect that both kinds were produced in the loom, 
and that the distinction between them lay in the 
addition of a device or pattern in the latter, the 
rikinch consisting simply of a variegated stuff 
without a pattern. We may further notice the 
terms: (1.) shabats’ and tushbéts* applied to the 
robes of the priest (Ex. xxviii. 4, 39), and signify- 
ing desselated (A. V. “ broidered "’), 3. e. with 
depressions probably of a square shape worked in 
it, similar to the texture described by the Komans 
under the term scutulutus (Plin. viii. 73; Juv. ii. 
97); this was produced in the loom, as it is ex- 
pressly said to be the work of the weaver (Ex. 
xxxix. 27). (2.) Sfoshzar* (A. V. “ twined ”), 
applied to the fine linen out of which the curtains 


d J7S. The same word describes both the web 
and the shuttle. 
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of the Tabernacle and the sacerdotal vestments were 
made (Ex. xxvi. 1, xxviii. 6, etc.); in this texture 
each thread consisted of several tiner threads twisted 
together, as is described to have been the case with 
the tamed corselet of Amasis (tlerod. iii, 47). (3.) 
Mishbetsith zahih @ (A. V. “of wrought gold "’), 
textures tin whieh gold thread was interwoven (Ps. 
xlv. 13). The Babylonians were particularly skill- 
ful in this branch of weaving, and embrvidered 
groups of men or animals on the robes (Plin. viii. 
74; Layard, Nov. ii, 413); the “ goodly Baby- 
lonish garment" secreted by Achan was probably 
of this character (Josh. vii. 21). The sacerdotal 
vestments are said to have been woven in one piece 
without the intervention of any needlework to join 
the seanis Closeph. And. iii. 7, § 4). The * coat 
without seam" (yiray &ppagus}, worn by Jesus 
at the time of his crucifixion (John xix. 93), was 
probably of @ sacerdotal character in this respect, 
but made of a less costly material (Carpzov, Appar. 
p- 72). W. L. B. 

* WEB. [WEAVING.] 

* WEDDING. ‘This topic has been ex- 
haustively treated under the head of MARRIAGE 
(iii. 1794-1807), to which the reader is referred. 
In this relation, the Canticles may be entitled to 
special recognition, as a sacred bouk portraying, 
according to almost every theory of its interpreta- 
tion, the sacredness of wedded love — there being a 
general agrvement that its two principal personages 
were wedded, or solemuly betruthed, and that the 
theme of the song is chaste, connubial love. This 
view is fatal tu the hypothesis advanced in a pre- 
ceding article [SUULAMITE, iv. p. 3021], that 
“the object of Solomon's passion ”’ was a lovely 
Shunanmite girl, who figured in the history of the 
royal family (1 K. i. 3, 4, ii. 17, 21), one of the 
court-beauties of his day. ‘The conjecture is fur- 
ther discountenanced by the allusions (Cant. iii. 
6, viii. 5) to the bridal procession and the bride 


coming up from “ the wilderness” ("3 T7), the 


term by which the sacred writers generally desig- 
nate the southern desert. It is still further dis- 
credited by her allusions to her foreign extraction ; 
and the deprecatory appeal to the daughters of 
Jerusalem (Cant. i. 5, 6), quite out of place on 
the lips of a uative Jewess, of the court circle, 
would well befit a dark-skinned daughter of Egypt, 
or of one of the desert tribes. Ss. W. 


* WEDGE. § [Minezs, iii. 1939 6.] 


WEEK (YAW, or yaw, from Yow, 
“seven,” a heptad of anything, but particularly 
used for a period of seven days: Bdouds: septi- 


mana). We have also, and much oftener, IVAW’, 
or OY. MYA. 


Whatever controversies exist respecting the ori- 
gin of the week, there can be none about the great 
antiquity, on particular oceasions at least, among 
the Shemitic races. of measuring time by a period 
of seven days. * This has heen thought to be im- 
plied in the phrase respecting the sacritices of Cain 
and Abel (Gren. iv. 3), ** in process of time,’’ liter- 
ally “at the end of days.’ It is to be traced in 
the narrative of the subsidence of the Flood (Gen. 
viii. 10), and he stayed vet other seven days: ”’ 
and we find it recognized by the Syrian Laban 


am Maw. 
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(Gen. xxix. 27), “fulfill her week.’ It is needless 
to say that this division of time is a marked feature 
of the Mosaic Law, and one into which the whole 
year was parted, the Sabbath sutficiently showing 
that. The week of seven davs was also made the 
key to a scale of seven, running through the Sab- 
batical years up to that of jubilee. [See Sas- 
BATH; SABBATICAL YEAR; aud JUBILEE, YEAR 
OF. ] 

The origin of this division of time is a matter 
which has given birth to much speculation. Its 
antiquity is so great, its observance so wide-spread, 
and it occupies so important a place in sacred 
things, that it has been very generally thrown back 
as far as the creation of man, who on this suppo- 
sition was told from the very first to divide his 
time on the model of the Creator's order of working 
and resting. The week and the Sabbath are, if 
this be so, as old as man himself; and we need not 
seek for reasons either in the human mind or the 
facta with which that mind comes in contact, for 
the adoption of such a division of time, since it is 
to be referred neither to man’s thoughts nor to 
man's will, A purely theological ground is thus 
established for the week and for the sacredness of 
the number sever. They who embrace this view 
support it by a reference to the six days’ creation 
and the Divine rest on the seventh, which they 
consider to have been made known to man from 
the very first, and by an appeal to the exceeding 
prevalence of the hebdomadal division of time from 
the earliest age — an arzument the force of which 
is considered to be enhanced by the alleged absence 
of any natural ground for it. 

To all this, however, it may be objected that we 
are quite in the dark as to when the record of the 
six days’ creation was made known, that as human 
language is used and human apprehensions are 
addressed in that record, s2 the week being already 
known, the perfection of the Divine work and 
Sabbath may well have been set forth under the 
fivure of one, the existing division of time mould- 
ing the ducument, instead of the document giving 
birth to the division; that old and wide-spread 2s 
is the recognition of that division, it ia not unk 
versal; that the nations which knew not of it 
were too important to allow the argument from 
its prevalency to stand; and that so far from its 
being without ground in nature, it is the most 
obvious and convenient way of dividing the month. 
Each of these puinta must now be briefly consid- 
ered : — 

Ist. That the week rests on a thevolegical ground 
mav bé cheerfully acknowledged by Loth sides: but 
nothing ia determined by such acknowledgment as 
to the original cause of. adepting this division of 
time. ‘he records of creation aud the fourth com- 
mandment give no doubt the nltiniate and there 
fore the deepest ground of the weekly division, 
but it does not therefore follow that it was not 
adopted for lower reasons before either was known. 
Whether the week gave its sxcredness to the 
number seven, or whether the ascendency of that 
number helped to determine the dimensions of the 
week, it is impossible to say. ‘The latter fact, the 
ancient ascendency of the number seven, might 
rest on divers grounds. The planets, according 
to the astrunomy of those times, were seven ip 
number; so are the notes of the diatonic seale; 
so also many other things naturally attracting 
observation. 

2dly. The prevalence of the weekly division wat 
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indeed very great, but a nearer approach to univer- 
sality is required to render it an argument for the 
view in aid of which it is appealed to. It was 
adopted by all the Shemitic races, and, in the later 
period of their history at least, by the Egvptians. 
Across the Atlantic we find it, or a division all but 
identical with it, among the Peruvians. It also 
obtains now with the Hindoos, but its antiquity 
among them is matter of question. It is possible 
that it was introduced into India by the Arabs and 
Mohammedans. So in China we find it, but whether 
universally or only among the Buddhists admits of 
doubt. (See, for both, Priaulx's Questiones Afo- 
adice, a work with many of the results of which 
we may be well expected to quarrel, but which 
deserves, in respect not only of curious learning, but 
of the vigorous and valuable thought with which it 
is impregnated, to be far more known than it is.) 
On the other hand, there is no reason for thinking 
the week known till a later period either to Greeks 
or Romans. 

3dlv. So far from the week being a division of 
time without ground in nature, there was much 
to recommend its adoption. Where the davs were 
named from planetary deities, as among first the 
Aasyrians and Chaldees, and then the Egyptians, 
there of course each period of seven days would 
constitute a whole, and that whole might come to 
be recognized by nations that disregarded or 
rejected the practice which had shaped and deter- 
mined it. But further, the week is a most natural 
and nearly an exact quailripartition of the month, 
so that the quarters of the moon may easily have 
sugested it. 

It is beside the purpose of this article to trace 
the hebdomadal division among other nations than 
the Hebrews. ‘The week of the Bible is that with 
which we have to do. Even if it were proved that 
the planetary week of the Egyptians, as sketched 
by Dion Cassius (//is’. Rom. xxxvii. 18), existed 
at or befure the tine of the Exodus, the children 
of Israel did not copy that. Their week was 
simply determined by the Sabbath; and there is 
no evidence of any other day, with them, having 
either had a name assigned to it, or any particular 
associations bound up with it. The days seemed 
to have been distinguished merely by the ordinal 
numerals, counted from the Sabbath. We shall 
have indeed to return to the Egyptian planetary 
week ut a later stage of our inquiry, but our first 
and main business. as we have already said, is with 
the week of the Hible. 

We have seen in Gen. xxix. 27, that it was 
known to the ancient Syrians, and the injunction 
to Jacob, © fulfill her week,’’ indicates that it was 
in use as a fixed term for great festive celebrations. 
The most probable exposition of the passage is, that 
Laban tella Jacob to fulfill Leah's week, the proper 
period of the nuptial festivities in connection with 
his marriage to her, and then he may have Rachel 
also (comp. Judy. xiv.). And so too for funeral 
observance, as in the case of the obsequies of 
Jacob, Joseph “made a mourning for his father 
seven days’ (Gen. 1. 10). But neither of these 
instances, any more than Noah's procedure in the 
ark, gv further than showing the custom of ob- 
serving a terin of seven days for any observance 
of importance. They do not prove that the 
whole year, or the whole month, was thus divided 
at all times, and without regard to remarkable 
events. 

In Exodus of course the week comes into very 
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distinct manifestation. Two of the great feasts — 
the Passover and the Feast of Tabernacles — are 
prolonged for seven days after that of their initiation 
(Exod. xii. 15-20, ete.), a custom which remains 
in the Christian Church, in the rituals of which the 
remembrances and topics of the great festivals are 
prolonged till what is technically called the octave. 
Although the Feast of Pentecost lasted but one day, 
yet the time for its observance was to be counted 
by weeks from the Passover, whence one of its 
titles, “the Feast of Weeks.” 

The division by seven was, as we have seen, ex- 
panded so as to make the seventh month and the 
seventh year Sabbatical. To whatever extent the 
laws enforcing this may have been neulected before 
the Captivity, their effect, when studied, must have 


been to render the words DIDW, éBdouds, week, 


capable of meaning a seven of years almost as 
naturally as a seven of days. Indeed the generality 
of the word would have this effect at any rate. 
Hence their use to denote the latter in prophecy, 
more especially in that of Daniel, is not mere arbi- 
trary symbolism, but the employment of a not un- 
familiar and easily understood languaze. This is not 
the place to discuss schemes of prophetic interpre- 
tation, nor do we propose giving our opinion of any 
such, but it is connected with our subject to re- 
mark that, whatever be the merits of that which in 
Daniel and the Apocalypse understands a year by a 
dity, it cannot be set aside as forced and unnatural. 
Whether days were or were not intended to be thus 
understood in the places in question, their being so 
would have been a congruous, and we may say 
lovical attendant on the scheme which counts weeks 
of vears, and Loth would have been « natural com- 
putation to minds familiar and occupied with the 
law of the Sabbatical year. 

In the N. T. we of course find such clear recog- 
nition of and familiarity with the week as needs 
scarcely be dwelt on. Sacred as the division was, 
and stamped deep on the minds and customs of 
God's people, it now received additional solemnity — 
from our |ord’s last earthly Passover gathering up 
his work of life into a week. 

Hence the Christian Church, from the very first, 
was familiar with the week. St. Paul's language 
(1 Cor. xvi. 2, xara uiay caBBarwy) shows this. 
We cannot conclude froin it that such a division of 
time was observed by the inhabitants of Corinth 
generally; for they to whom he was writing, 
though doubtless the majority of them were Gen- 
tiles, yet knew the Lord’s day, and most probably 
the Jewish Sabbath. But though we can infer no 
more than this from the plice in question, it is 
clear that if not by this time yet very soon after, 
the whole Roman world had adopted the hebdom- 
adal division. Dion Cassius, who wrote in the 2d 
century, speaks of it as both universal and recent 
in his time. He represents it as coming from 
Egypt, and gives two schemes, by one or other of 
which he considers that the planetary names of the 
different days were fixed (Dion Cassius, xxvii. 18). 
Those names, or corresponding ones, have perpetu- 
ated themselves over Christendom, though no asso- 
ciations of any kind are now connected with them, 
except in so far as the whimsical conscience of some 
has quarrelled with their Pagan origin, and led to 
an attempt at their disuse. It would be interest- 
ing, though foreign to our present purpose, to in- 
quire into the origin of this planetary week. A 
deeply-learned paper in the Philulugical Museum, 
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by the late Archdeacon Hare,® gives the credit of {relation of different systems are to be taken either 


its invention to the Chaldees. Dion Cassius was 
however pretty sure to have been right in tracing 
its adoption by the Roman world to an Egyptian 
origin. It is very striking to reflect that while 
Christendom was in its cradle, the law by which 
she was to divide her time came without collusion 
with her into universal observance, thus making 
things ready for her to impose on mankind that 
week on which all Christian life has been shaped — 
that week grounded on no worship of planetary 
deities nor dictated by the mere wish to quadri- 
partite the month, but based on the earliest lesson 
of revelation, and propusing to man his Maker’s 
model as that whereby to regulate his working and 
his rest — that week which once indeed in modern 
times it has been atteinpted to abolish, because it 
was attempted to abolish the whole Christian faith, 
but which has kept, as we are sure it ever will keep, 
its ground, being bound up with that other, and 
sharing therefore in that other's invincibility and 


perpetuity. F. G. 
WEEKS, FEAST OF. [Pextecost.] 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
IL WEIGHTS. 


Introduction. — It will he well to explain briefly 
the method of inquiry which led to the conclusions 
stated in this article, the subject being intricate, 
and the conclusions in many main particulars dif- 
ferent from any at which other investigators have 
arrived. The disagreement of the opinions respect- 
ing ancient weights that have been formed on the 
evidence of the Greek and Latin writers shows the 
importance of giving the first place to the evidence 
of monuments. The evidence of the Bible is clear, 
except in the case of one passave, but it requires a 
monumental commentary. The general principle 
of the present inquiry was to give the evidence of 
the monunients the preference on all doubtful 
points, and to compare it with that of literature, 
80 as to ascertain the purport of statements which 
otherwise appeared to be explicable in two, or even 
three, different ways. ‘Thus, if a certain talent is 
said to he equal to so many Attic drachms, these 
ure usually explained to be drachms on the old, or 
Commercial standard, or on Solon’s reduced stand- 
ard, or again on the further reduced standard equal 
to that of Ruman denarii of the early emperors; but 
if we ascertain from weights or coins the weight of 
the talent in question, we can decide with what 
standard it is compared, unless the text is hope- 
lesaly corrupt. 

Besides this general principle, it will be necessary 
to bear in mind the following postulates. 

1. All ancient Greek systems of weight were de- 
rived, either directly or iudirectly, from an eastern 
source. 

2. All the older systems of ancient Greece and 
Persia, the AXginetan, the Attie, the Babylonian, 
and the Euboic, are divisible either by 6,000, or by 
3,600. 

3. The 6,000th or 3,600th part of the talent is a 
divisor of all higher weights and coins, and a mul- 
tiple of all lower weights aud coins, except its two 
thirds. 

4. Coins are always somewhat below the stand- 
ard weight. 

5. The statements of ancient writers as to the 
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as indicating original or current relation. Whena 
set of statements shows a special study of metrol- 
ogy we must infer original relation; isolated state- 
ments may rather be thought to indicate current 
relation. All the statements of a writer, which are 
not borrowed, probably indicate either the one or 
the other kind of relation. 

6. The statements of ancient writers are to he 
taken in their seemingly obvious sense, or discarded 
altogether as incorrect or unintelligible. 

7. When a certain number of drachms or other 
denominations of one metal are said to correspond 
to a certain number of drachms or other denomina- 
tions of another metal, it must not be assumed that 
the system is the same in both cases. 

Some of these postulates may seem somewhat 
strict, but it must be recollected that some, if not 
all, of the systems to be considered have a mutual 
relation that is very apt to lead the inquirer to 
visionary results if he does not use great caution in 
his investigations. 

The information respecting the Hebrew weights 
that is contained in direct statements necessitates 
an examination of the systems used by, or known 
to, the Greeks as late as Alexander's time. We 
begin with such an examination, then state the di- 
rect data for the determination of the Hebrew sys- 
tem or systems, and finally endeavor to effect that 
determination, adding a comparative view of all our 
main results. 

I. £urly Greek Talents. — Three principal sys- 
tems were used by the Greeks before the time of 
Alexander, — those of the Eginetan, the Attic, and 
the Euhoic talents. 

1. The ginetan talent is stated to have con- 
tained 60 mine, and 6,000 drachms. The follow- 
ing pointa are incontestably established on the evi- 
dence of ancient writers. Its drachm was heavier 
than the Attic, by which, when unqualified, we 
mean the drachm of the full monetary standard, 
weighing about 67.5 grains Troy. Pollux states 
that it contained 10,000 Attic drachms and 100 
Attic mine. Aulus Gellius, referring to the time 
of Demosthenes, speaks of a talent being equal to 
10,000 drachms, and, to leave no doubt, says they 
would be the same numnber of denarii, which in his 
own time were equal to current reduced Attic 
drachms, the terms drachms and denarii being thea 
used interchangeably. In accordance with theese 
statements, we find a monetary system to have 
been # use in Macedonia and Thrace, of which the 
drachm weighs about 110 grs., in very nearly the 
proportion required to the Attic (6: 10: : 67.5: 
112.5). 

The silver coins of gina, however, and of many 
ancient Greek cities, follow a lower standard, of 
which the drachin has an average maximum weight 
of about 96 gra. ‘The famous C'yzicene staters of 
electrum appear to follow the same standard es the 
coins of /Evina, for they weigh about 240 ers., and 
are said to have been equal in value to 28 Attic 
drachms of silver, a daric, of 129 grs., being equal 
to 20 such drachms, which would give the Cyz- 
cenes (20: 129: : 28: 180) three fourths of gold, ‘the 
very proportion assigned to the composition of elee- 
trum by Pliny. If we may infer that the silver 
was not counted in the value, the Cyzicenes would 
be equal to low didrachms of Augina. ‘he drachm 
obtained from the silver coins of gina has very 
nearly the weight, 92.3 grs., that Boeckh assigns 
to that of Athens before Solon's reduction, of which 
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the system continued in use afterwards as the 
Commercial talent. The coins of Athens give a 
standard, 67.5 grs., for the Solonian drachm, that 
does not allow, taking that standard for the basis 
of computation, a higher weight for the ante-So- 


lonian drachm than about that computed by | dy 


Boeckh. 

An examination of Mr. Burgon’s weights from 
Athens, in the British Museum, has, however, in- 
duced us to infer a higher standard in both cases. 
These weights bear inscriptions which prove their 
denominations, and that they follow two systems. 


One weighing 9,980 grs. troy has the inscription | grs. 


MNA ALOP (ura d&yopaios?), another weighing 
7,171, simply MNA. e have therefore two sys- 
tems evidently in the relation of the Commercial 
Attic, and Solonian Attic (9,980: 7,171: : 138.88: 
99.7 instead of 100), a conclusion borne out by the 
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fuller data given a little later (§ I. 2). The lower 
weight is distinguished by AEMO on a weight of 
3,482 (x 2 = 6,964) grs., and by Pres o on one 
of 884 (X 8 =7,072): its mina was therefore called 

woola, ‘The identity of these two systems, the 
Market and the Popular, with the Commercial and 
Solonian of Athens, is therefore evident, and we 
thus obtain a higher standard for both Attic tal- 
ents. From the correct relation of the weights of 
the two minz given above, we may compute the 
drachms of the two talents at about 99.8 and 71.7 
The heavier standard of the two Attic sys- 
tems afforded by these weights reduces the difficulty 
that is occasioned by the difference of the two 
Eginetan standards. 

We thus obtain the following principal standards 
of the /Eginetan weight. 


A.— TABLE OF MR. BURGON’S WEIGHTS FROM ATHENS. 
All these weights are of lead, except Nos. 15 and 38, which are of bronze. 





Weight, Value, Attic] Excess Excess 
No. Qrs. Inscription Type. Presi Com- or iornslmartd or 
Troy. ‘ mercial.¢ | deficiency * | deficiency. 
1 9,980 |MNA ATOP| Dolphin. A Mina . : oe . & 
2; 9,790 Id. D (Mina) — 190 ; ae 
3 | 7,171 |MNA Id. A. i ; Mina aoe 
4 7,048 Id. d (Mina) —1% 
5 | 4,424 Diota B MINA? — 856.6 
6 | 38874 Tortoise B } MINA? + 288.5 
7 8,482 |AEMO 1d.1 B 4 Mina — 108.6 
8 8,461 Turtle B Mina — 124.6 
9 8,218 |TETAPT Tortoise A?or D? MINA — 367.5 
10 2,959 Half diota d 4 MINA? + 90.6 
Hl | 2.866 mo Turtle B- ; 4 MINA? | — 84 
2 | 2,210 |aAEMO Half diota Cc , MINA ~ 190.3 
13 | 1,872 Half turtle B . MINA + 79.2 
14 {| 1,770 |EMITETAP |Half tortolse (|B : . . |p MINA — 227 
15 1,698 Crescent B? Mina? — 298 er ‘ 
16 | 1,648 ; B t Mina? — 848 ay : 
ir {| 1,603 Ir Mm B? or D? |} Mins? — 333 -s ) 
18 1,348 |B A ts 2 deca- — 862 
drachms 
19 1,281 MO Quarter dicta? (|B Md & MINA? | + 9.8 
20 3,172 |aH Crescent B ee od MINA? — 2.1 
21 1,171 Crescent B es <8 - » MINA? - “#1 
2 1082 Half Turtle B 2 Mina? + 84 Mina? —1138.1 
2B 1,045 |AEMO Crescent E eo _- % $ Mina? — 150.1 
24 988 |AEMO Diota in wreath */B } Mina? + 91.6 
ri) 928.5 |AEMO Owl, A. in field¢ }0 } Mina + 82.1 
Pi} 924 Half crescent and|B } Mina + 27.6 
star 
Zi 915.5 D? } Mica + 191 
23 910.5 Ee B 4 Mina + 14.1 
29 901 Quarter diota B § Mins + 46 
30 889 {A ..90 ‘ d § Mina ~ 7.8 
8l 884 [aE Orao é xe Cc? } Mina - 1233 
22 869 Rose C? ; Mina — 27.8 
33 89 |AEMO Uncertain obj. injd } Mina —- 378 
wreath ¢ 
re | 845 Half crescent B a a. } Mina ? — 613 
36 756.5 | ne D? 4 didrachmns — 41.9 
38 641.5 B ee. he. 224 8 drachms?| — 82.1 
3i 527.5 | 7 B i of } mina ? + 28.5 oe ° 
38 450 B? drachms ? — 49 6 drachms? 19.7 
39 4il B 4 drachms ? +118 (6 drachms?| — 19.2 
40 388 B? l4drachms?{  —11.2 |5 drachms?| + 29.4 





1 Coantermark, tripod. 3 Countermark, 


. 5 Turtle, headless ? 4 Countermark. 


prow 
6 Explanation of signs: A, Scarcely injured. B, A little weight lost. C, More than a little lost. D, Much 
weight lost. d, Much corded. BK, Very much weight lost. When two signs are given, the former is the 


more probable. 


© The weight of the Commercial Attic mina is here assumed to be about 9,980 grs. 7 The 


weight of the Solonian Attic mina is here assumed to be about 7,171 gra. The heavier talent is indicated by 


capital letters. 
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a. The Macedonian talent, or Aginetan of the 
writers, weighing about 660,000 grs., containing 60 
ming and 6,000 drachms. 

b. The Commercial talent of Athens, used for 
the coins of gina, weivhing, as a monetary talent, 
never more than about 576,000 grs., reduced from 
a weight-talent of about 598,800, and divided into 
the same principal parts as the preceding. 

It may be oljjected to this opinion, that the coins 
of A’gina should rather give us the true Aginetan 
standard than those of Macedonia, but it may be 
replied, that we know from literature and monu- 
ments of Lut two Greek systems heavier than the 
ordinary or later Attic, and that the heavier of 
these systems is sometimes called A®ginetan, the 
lighter, which bears two other names, never. 

2. The Attic talent, when simply thus desig- 
nated, is the standard weight introduced by Solon, 
which stood to the older or Commercial talent in 
the relation of 100 to 138 8-9. Its average maxi- 
mum weight, as derived from the coins of Athens 
and the evidence of ancient writers, gives a drachm 
of about 67.5 grs.; but Mr. Burgon's weights, as 
already shown, enable us to raise this sum to 71.7. 
Those weights have also enabled us to made a very 
curious discovery. We have already seen that two 
mine, the Market and the Popular, are recognized 
in them, one weight, having the inscription MNA 
ATOP (uva ayopaios?), weighing 9,980 grs., and 
another, inscribed MNA (uva[Snuoota)), weighing 
7,171 grs., these being in almost exactly the rela- 
tion of the Commercial and ordinary Attic mine 
Snudoiu. There is no indication of any third 
system, but certain of the marks of value prove 
that the lower system had two talents, the heavier 
of which was double the weight of the ordinary 
talent. No. 9 has the inscription TETAPT, “the 
quarter,” and weighs 3,218 grs., giving a unit of 
12,872 grs.; No. 14, inscribed aa the «half. 
quarter,” weighs 1,770 grs., giving a unit of 14,- 
160 grs. We thus obtain a mina twice that of 
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Solon’s reduction. The probable reason for the 
use of this larger Solonian talent will be shown in 
a later place (§ IV.). These weights are of about 
the date of the Peloponnesian War. (See Table 
A.) 

From these data it appears that the Attic talent 
weighed about 430,260 yrs. by the weights, and 
that the coins give a talent of about 405,000 ers, 
the latter being apparently the weight to which 
the talent was reduced after a time, and the maxi- 
mum weight at which it is reckoned by ancient 
writers. It gradually lost weight in the coinage, 
until the drachm fell to about 57 grs. or less, thus 
coming to be equivalent to, or a little lighter than, 
the denarius of the early Caesars. It is important, 
when examining the statements of ancient writers, 
to consider whether the full monetary weight of 
the drachm, mina, or talent, or the weight after 
this last reduction, is intended. There are cases, 
as in the comparison of a talent fallen into disuse, 
where the value in Attic drachnis or demarii so de- 
scribed is evidently used with reference to the full 
Attic monetary weight. 

3. The Euboic talent, though used in Greece, is 
also said to have been used in Persia, and there 
can be no doubt of its eastern origin. We there- 
fore reserve the discussion of it for the mext secticn 
(§ IT., 2). 

II. Foreign Talents of the same Period. — Two 
foreign systems of the same period, besides the He- 
brew, are mentioned by ancient writers, the Haby- 
lonian talent and the Euboic, which Herodotus re- 
lates to have been used by the Persians of his time 
respectively for the weighing of their silver and gold 
paid in tribute. 

1. The Babylonian talent may be determined 
from existing weights found by Mr. Layard at 
Nineveh. These are in the forms of lions and ducks, 
and are all upon the same system, although tbe 
same denominations sometimes weigh in the pro- 
portion of 2 to 1. On aceount of their creat im- 
portance we insert a table, specifying their weights, 


B.— TABLE OF WEIGHTS FROM NINEVEH. 


Two weights in the series are omitted in this table: one is a large duck representing the same weight a 
No. 1, but much injured ; the other is a small lion, of which the weight is doubtful, as itcannot be decided 


whether it was adjusted with one or two rings. 





No Form and | Pheenician | Cuneiform Marks Con- | Weight. | Computed Division of 
“| Material. | Inseription.} Inscription. |jof Value.|dition.1|Grs. Troy.| Weight. Gt. T. jLsr. T 

1 | Duck stone XXX Manehs A 233,300 239,760 ; | 

a X Manehs B 77,500 79,920 ol i 

gi «  « a kook B 15,000 15,984 g/d) sare 

4 |Lion bronze|XV Manehs , ‘ B 230,460 239,760 7 - 

5 te e V Manebs V Manehs B 77 820 79,920 : 2s 

6 ee « |TII Manehs III Manehs Pi ote Cc 44,196 7,952 - 

7 rt tt Ii Manehs II Manehs x oe A 80,744 31,968 : 

8 te te II Manehs If Manehs ae B 29,796 Id. 4 

9 tt te II Manehs : ‘ : B 14,604 15,984 : 4 
10 ee te ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ A 15,984 Id. ee ar 
11 * te Maneh Maneh B 14,724 Id. Ps . 
12 x te ’ : ‘ ‘ B 10,272 ? et i 
13 ee tt Maneh Maneh B 7,224 7,992 «4 | A 
14 ee te Maneh Maneh ‘ B 7,404 Id.  % 4 
a at ae ore ' B 3.708 3,996 | be 
16 « te Fifth ‘ B 3,060 8,196 #M . 
17 ee tt Quarter e. 03 B 3,648 3,996 }M : 
18 | Duck stone ; easeet C 2,904 3,196 ; . 
19 e te IIIT B 2,748 Td. i 

20 et ee Tri B 1,968 2,131 a . 

1 A, Well preserved. B, Somewhat injured. C, Much injured. 
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inscriptions, and degree of preservation. (See Ta- 
ble B, previous page.) 

From these data we may safely draw the follow- 
ing inferences. 

The weights represent a double system, of which 
the heavier talent contained two of the lighter tal- 
ents. 

The heavier talent contained 60 manehs. The 
maneh was divided into thirtieths and sixtieths. 
We conclude the units having these respective re- 
lations to the maneh of the heavy talent to be divis- 
ions of it, because in the case of the first a thirti- 
eth is a more likely division than a fifteenth, which 
it would be if assigned to the lighter talent, and 
because, in the case of the second, eight sixtieths is 
a more likely division than eight thirtieths. 

‘The lighter talent contained 60 manehs. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Hincks, the maneh of the lighter talent 
was divided into sixtieths, and these again into 
thirtieths. The sixtieth is so important a division 
in any Babylonian system, that there can be no 
doubt that Dr. Hincks is right in assigning it. to 


this talent, and moreover its weight is a value of! 
great consequence in the Babylonian system as well 


as in one derived from it. Besides, the sixtieth 
bears a different name from the sixtieth of the 
heavier talent, so that there must have been a six- 
tieth in each, unless, but this we have shown to be 
unlikely, the latter belongs to the lighter talent, 
which would then have had a sixtieth and thirtieth. 
The following table exhibits our results. 


Heavier Taient. 


Grs. Troy. 
ey Maneh 256.4 
2 Maneh 632 8 
60 Maneh 15.084 
8,600 1,800 60 Talent 959,040 


Lighter Talent. 


gy of gs Maneh 4.44 
30 Manch 133.2 
1,890 60 Maneh 7.492 
108,000 8,600 60 Talent 479,020 


Certain low subdivisions of the lighter talent may 
be determined from smaller weighta, in the British 
Museum, from Babylonia or Assyria, not found 
with those last described. These are, with one ex- 
ception, ducks, and have the following weights, 
which we compare with the multiples of the small- 
est subdivision of the lighter talent. 


Smaller Babylonian or Assyrian Thirtieths of Sixtleth 


Veivghts. of Maneh. 
Gra. Troy. Unit, 4.44 Coe 

1. Duck, marked IT, wt. 829 80. 355.2 820 

2. tt 120 

3 119 30. 133.2 120 

4. *f 100 25. 111 100 

5. re Si+ 22. 97.6 88 

6. Weight like ai 83 91. 932 a4 

stopper 

7. Duck. 80-+4+- 20. 88.8 80 

8. e 40- 10. 444 40 

9. « +S Se » SE? $28) 32 
10. is 19 5. 22.2 20 


Before comparing the evidence of the coins which 
we may suppose to have been struck according to 
the Babylonian talent, it will be well to ascertain 
whether the higher or lower talent was in use, or 
whether both were, in the period of the Persian 
coins. 

Herodotus speaks of the Babylonian talent as not 
greatly exceeding the Euboic, which has been com- 
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puted to be equivalent to the Commercial Attic, but 
more reasonably as nearly the same as the ordiuary 
Attic. Pollux makes the Babylonian talent equal 
to 7,000 Attic drachms. Taking the Attic drachm 
at 67.5 grs., the standard probably used by Pollux, 
the Babylonian talent would weigh 472,500, which 
is very near the weight of the lighter talent. Elian 
says that the Babylonian talent was equal to 72 
Attic mine, which, on the standard of 67.5 to the 
drach, gives a sum of 486.00U. We may there- 
fure suppose that the lighter talent was generally, 
if not universally, in use in the time of the Persian 
coins. 

Herodotus relates that the king of Persia received 
the silver tribute of the satrapies according to the 
Babylonian talent, but the gold, according to the 
Euboic. We may therefore infer that the silver 
coinage of the Persian monarchy was then adjusted 
to the former, the gold cuinage to the latter, if there 
was a coinage in both metals so early. ‘The oldest 
coins, both gold and silver, of the Persian mon- 
archy, are of the time of Herodotus, if not a little 
earlier; and there are still more ancient pieces, in 
both metals, of the same weights as Persian gold 
and silver cvins, which are found at or near Sardes, 
and can scarcely be doubted to be the coinage of 
Croegua, or of another Lydian king of the 6th cen- 
tury. The larger silver coins of the Persian mon- 
archy, and those of the satraps, are of the following 
denominations and weights: — 


Piece of three sigli ., . . . . 
Piece of two sigli. . . .« 6 « 
Siglos . e a e e e e e . 


The only denomination of which we know the 
name is the siglos, which, as having the same type 
as the Daric, appears to be the oldest Persian silver 
coin. It is the ninetieth part of the maneh of the 
livhter talent, and the 5,400th of that talent. The 
piece of three siyli is the thirtieth part of that 
maneh, and the 1,800th of the talent. If there 
were any doubt as to these cvins being struck upon 
the Babylonian standard, it would be removed in 
the next part of our inquiry, in which we shal) 
show that the relation of yuld and silver occasioned 
these divisions. 

2. The EKubvic talent, though bearing a Greek 
name, is rightly held to have been originally an 
eastern system. As it was used to weigh the gold 
sent as tribute to the king of Persia, we may infer 
that it was the standard of the Persian gold money ; 
and it is reasonable to suppose that the coinage of 
Eubeea was upon its standard. If our result as to 
the talent, when tested by the coins of Persia and 
Eubeea, confirms this inference and supposition, it 
may be considered sound. 

We must now discuss the celebrated passage of 
Herodotus on the tribute of the Persian satrapies. 
He there states that the Babylonian talent con- 
tained 70 Euboic mine (iii. 89). He specifies the 
amount of silver paid in Babylonian talents by each 
province, and then gives the sum of the silver ac- 
cording to the Euboie standard, reduces the gold 
paid to its equivalent in silver, reckoning the former 
at thirteen times the value of the latter, and lastly 
gives the sum total. Lis statements may be thus 
tabulated : — 


Sum of items, Equivalent in F. T. Equivalent Difference, 
silver. at ;Umine =B.T. stated. 
9,540 E. T. 


7,740 B. T. = 9,000 EB. T. +510 
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Gold tribute. Equivalent at 13 tol. 

360 E, T. 4,68 E. T. Id. 
Total . . 138,710 E.T. 14,220 
Total stated 14,560 14,660 
Difference . +850 +840 


It is impossible to explain this double error in 
uny satisfactory manner. It is, however, evident 
that in the time of Herodotus there was some such 
relation between the Babylonian and Eubvic talents 
as that of 11.66 to 10. This is so near 12 to 10 
that it may be inquired whether ancient writers 
speak of any relative value of gould to silver about 
this time that would wake talents in this propor- 
tion easy for exchange, and whether, if such a pro- 
portion is stated, it is confirmed by the Persian 
coins. The relative value of 13 to 1, stated by Herod- 
otus, is very nearly 12 to 1, and seems as though 
it had been the result of some change, such as 
might have been occasioned by the exhaustion of 
the surface-gold in Asia Minor, or a more careful 
working of the Greek silver mines. ‘The relative 
value 12 to 1 is mentioned by Plato (/lipparch.). 
About Plato's time the relation was, however, 10 to 
1. He is therefore speaking of an earlier period. 
Supposing that the proportion of the Babylonian 
and Eubvoic talents was 12 to 10, and that it was 
based upon a relative value of 12 to 1, what light 
do the Persian coins throw upon the theory? If 
we take the chief or only Persian gold coin, the 
Daric, assuming its weight to be 129 grs., and 
multiply it by 12, we obtain the product 1.548. If 
we divide this product as follows, we obtain as 
aliquot parts the weights of all the principal and 
heavier Persian silver coins: — 


1,548 + 6 = 258 three sigii. 
+ 9 = 172 two sigli, 


On these grounds we may suppose that the 
Euboic talent was to the Babylonian as 60 to 
72, or 5 to 6. Taking the Babylonian maneh 
at 7,992 grs., we obtain 399,600 for the Eubvic 
talent. 

This result is most remarkably confirmed by 
an ancient bronze weight in the form of a lion 
discovered at Abydos in the Troad, and bearing 
in Pheenician characters the following inscription: 


NBDD ‘tA Sand POR, «Approved,” 
or “found correct on the part of the satrap who is 
appointed over the silver,”’ or money.” It weighs 
396,000 grs., and is supposed to have lost one or 
two pounds’ weight. it has been thought to be a 
weight of 50 Babylonian mine, but it is most un- 
likely that there should have been such a division 
of the talent, and still more that a weight should 
have been made of that division without any dis- 
tinctive inscription. If, however, the Euboic talent 
was to the Babylonian in the proportion of 5 to 6, 
50 Babylonian ming would correspond to a Eubote 
talent, and this weight would be a talent of that 
standard. We have calculated the Eubotc talent 
at 399,600 grs., this weight is 396,000, or 3,600 
deficient, but this is explained by the supposed 
loss of one (5,760) or two (11,520) pounds 
weight. 

We have now to test our result by the Persian 
gold money, and the coins of Iubeea. 
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The principal, if not the only, Persian gold coin 
is the Daric, weighing about 129 gra. This, we 
have seen, was the standard coin, according to 
which the silver money was adjusted. Its double 
in actual weight is found in the silver coinage, but 
its equivalent is wanting. as though for the sake of 
distinction. The double is the thirtieth of the 
maneh of the lighter or monetary Habvlonian 
talent, of which the Daric is the sixtieth, the latter 
being, in our opinion, a known division. ‘The 
weight of the sixtieth is, it should be observed, 
about 133.2 grs., somewhat in exceas of the weight 
of the Daric, but ancient coins are always struck 
below their nominal weight. The Daric was thus 
the 3,60Uth part of the Babylonian talent. It is 
nowhere stated how the Euboic talent was divided, 
but if we suppose it to have contained 50 mine, 
then the Daric would have been the sixtieth of the 
mina, but if 100 mins, the thirtieth. In any case 
it would have been the 3,000th part of the talent 
As the 6,000th was the chief division of the Egin- 
etan and Attic monetary talents, and the 3,(00th, 
of the Hebrew talent according to which the sacred 
tribute was paid, and as an Egyptian talent con- 
tained 6,000 such units, no other principal division 
of the chief talents, save that of the Babylonian 
into 3,600, being known, this is exactly what we 
should expect. 

The coinage of Eubcea has hitherto been the 
great obstacle to the discovery of the Euboic talent. 
For the present we speak only of the silver coins, 
for the only gold coin we know is later than the 
earliest notices of the talent, and it must therefore 
have been in Greece originally, as far as money 
was concerned, a silver talent. ‘The coins give the 
following denominations, of which we state the 
average highest weights and the assumed true 
weights, compared with the assumed true weights 
of the coins of Athens: — 


Cormxss OF EUBGA. Corss oF ATHEYS. 


Highest Asaumed true Assumed true 
weight. weight. weight. 
258 Tetradrachm 270 
121 129 Didrachm 135 
85 86 
63 64-5 Drachm 67-5 
48 43 Tetrobolon 45 


It must be remarked that the first Fuboie 
denomination is known to us only from two very 
early coins of Eretria, in the British Museum, 
which may possibly be Attic, struck during a 
time of Athenian supremacy, for they are of 
about the weight of very heavy Attic tetra 
drachms. 

It will be perceived that though the weights of 
all denominations, except the third in the Fubole 
list, are very near the Attic, the system of division 
is evidently different. The third Euboic denomi- 
nation is identical with the Persian siylos, and indi- 
cates the Persian origin of the system. The second 
piece is, however, identical with the Daric. It 
would seem that the Persian gold and silver systems 
of division were here combined; and this might 
perfectly have been done, as the Daric, though a 
division of the gold talent, is also a division of the 
silver talent. As we have noticed, the Daric is 
omitted in the Persian silver coinage for some 
special reason. The relation of the Persian and 
Greek systems may be thus stated: — 





talent (Revue Archéologique, n. 8. Jan. 1862). See also 


M. de Vogiié has supposed this lion to be a Eubo:c! Archeological Journal, 1860, Sept. pp. 199, 200. 
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Persian silver, Persian gold, Greek Eubofe. 


Babylonian. Eubuic. Actual weight. Assumed. 
253-5 268 
169 

129 121 129 

84-5 85 86 
63 64-5 

43 43 


The standard weights of Persian silver coins are 
here assumed from the highest average weight of 
the siglos. We hold that the coins of Corinth 
probably follow the Euboic system. 

The only gold coin of Kubwa known to us has 
the extraordinary weight of 49.4 grs. It is of 
Carystus, and probably in date a little before Alex- 
ander's time. It may be upon a system for gold 
money derived from the Eubvic, exactly as the 
Euboic was derived from the Babylonian, but it is 
not safe to reason upon a single coin. 

3. The talents of Egypt have hitherto formed a 
most unsatisfactory subject. We commence our 
inquiry by stating all certain data. 

‘The gold and silver coins of the Ptolemies follow 
the same standard as the silver coins of the kings 
of Macedon to Philip IH. inclusive, which are on the 
full Aginetan weight. The copper coins have been 
thought to follow the same standard, but this is an 
error. 

The ancient Egyptians are known to have had 
two weights, the MeN or UTeN, containing ten 
smaller weights bearing the’ name KeT, as M. 
Chabas has proved. ‘he former name, if rightly 
read MeN, is a maneh or mina, the latter, accord- 
ing to the Copts, was a drachm or didrachm 


(KYT : KITE, CKSTE, 8. drachma, di- 
drachma, the last form not being known to have 
the second signification). A weight, inscribed 
« Five KeT,” and weighing 698 grs., has been dis- 
covered. It probably originally weighed about 700 
(Rerue Archevlogique, n.s.). We can thus de- 
termine the KeT to have weighed about 140 grs., 
and the MeN or UTeN about 1,400. An exam- 
ination of the copper cuins of the I’tulemies has led 
us to the interesting discovery that they follow this 
standard and system. ‘The following are all the 
heavier denominations of the copper coins of the 
earlier Ptolemies, and the corresponding weights: 

the coins vary much in weight, but they clearly in- 
dicate their standard and their denominatious: — 


Earpriuan Coprper Corns, AND WEIGHTS. 


Coins. Weights. 
Gra. 
A cir, 1400. MeN, or UTeN (Maneh ”) 
Beir. 700. 6 KeT. 
C cir. 280. (2 KeT) 
Deir. 140. KeT. 
Ecir, 70. (4 KeT). 


We must therefore conclude that the gold and 
silver standard of the Ptolemies was different from 
the copper standard, the latter being that of the 
ancient Egyptians. The two talents, if calculated 
from the coins, which in the gold and silver are 
below the full weight, are in the proportion of 
about 10 (gold and silver) to 13 (copper); or, if 
calculated from the higher correct standard of the 
gold and silver system, in the proportion of about 
10 to 12.7: we shall speak as to the exchange in a 
later place (§ III.). 

It may be observed that the difficulty of explain- 
ing the statements of ancient writers as to the 
Egyptian, Alexandrian, or Ptolemaic talent or tal- 
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ents, probably arises from the use of two systems 
which could be easily confounded, at least in their 
lower divisions. 

4. The Carthaginian talent may not be as old as 
the period before Alexander, to which we limit our 
inquiry, yet it reaches so nearly to that period that 
it cannot be here omitted. Those silver coins of 
the Carthaginians which do not follow the Attic 
standard seem to be struck upon the standard of 
the Persian coins, the Babylonian talent. The only 
clew we have, however, to the system is afforded 


by a bronze weight inscribed F130 Sewn, 


and weighing 321 grammes = 4,956.5 grs. (Dr. 
Levy in Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. morgenl. Gesellsch. 
xiv. p. 710). ‘This sum is divisible by the weights 
of all the chief Carthaginian silver coins, except the 
‘‘decadrachm,”? but only as sevenths, a system 
of division we do not know to have obtained in 
any ancient talent. ‘The Carthaginian gold coins 
seem also to be divisions of this mina on a different 
rinciple. 

Hl. The Hebrew Tulent or Talents and Divisions. 

— The data we have obtained enable us to examine 
the statements respecting the Hebrew weights 
with some expectation of determining this ditti- 
cult question. ‘The evidence may be thus stated. 

1. A talent of silver is mentioned in Exodus, 
which contained 3,000 shekels, distinguished as 
‘the holy shekel,’’ or «‘ shekel of the sanctuary.”’ 
The number of Israelite men who paid the ransom 
of half a shekel apiece was 603,550, and the sum 
paid was 10U talents and 1,775 shekels of silver 
(Iix. xxx. 13, 15, xxxviii. 25-28), whence we easily 
discover that the talent of silver contained 3,000 
shekels (603,550 -+- 2 = 301,775 shekels — 1,775 = 
300,000 + 100 talents = 3,000 shekels to the tal- 
ent). 

2. A gold maneb is spoken of, and, in a parallel 
pussage, shekels are mentioned, three manehs being 
represented by 300 shekels, a maneh therefore con- 
taining 100 shekels of gold. 

3. Josephus states that the Hebrew talent of gre 
contained 100 mine (Auxvla éx Xpucou ae 
orabpdy éxovga pvas éxardv, As ‘EBpaiot ee 
Kadovot Kiyxapes, els 3€ thy ‘EAAQuiKHY pe- 
TtaBardAduevoy yA@ooay onualyes taAdavTor. 
Ant. iii. 6, § 7). 

4. Josephus states that the Hebrew mina of 
gold was equal to two libre and a half (3oxdy 
dAoTpuphAatov Xpuony, én prov Tpraxoolwy 
memoinuerny. 7 Se pva map’ npiv ioxves Aitpas 
B00 Kal Huov. And. xiv. 7,§ 1). Taking the 
Roman pound at 5,050. grs., ‘the maneh of | gold 
would weigh about 12,625 yrs. 

5. Epiphanius estimates the Hebrew talent at 
125 Roman pounds, which, at the value given 
above, are equal to about 631,250 grs. 

6. A difticult passage in Ezekiel seems to speak 
of a maneh of 50 or 60 shekels: ‘+ And the shekel 
(shall be] twenty gerahs: twenty shekels, five and 
twenty shekels, fifteen shekels, shall be your maneh "’ 
(xlv. 12). The ordinary text of the LAX. gives a 
series of small sums as the Hebrew, though differ- 
ing in the numbers, but the Alex. and Vat. MSS. 
have 50 for 15 (efxoot OBodol, wévre ofkAot, 
wévre wal cixAot dé€xa, nal wevrhxovta olxAot 
n pva tora piv). The meaning would be, 
either that there were to be three manehs, respect- 
ively containing 20, 25, and 15 shekels, or the 
like, or else that a sum is intended by these num- 
bera (20 + 25 + 15) = 60, or possibly 50. But it 
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must be remembered that this is a prophetical 
passage. 

7. Josephus makes the gold shekel a Daric (Ant. 
iii. 8, § 10). 

From these data it may reasonably be inferred, (1) 
that the Hebrew gold talent contained 100 manehs, 
each of which again contained 100 shekels of gold, 
and, basing the calculation on the stated value 
of the maneh, weizhed about 1,262,500 grs., or, 
basing the calculation on the correspondence of the 
gold shekel to the Daric, weighed about 1,290,000 
gra. (129 & 100 y¢ 100), the latter being probably 
nearer the true value, as the 24 libra may be sup- 
posed to be a ruund sum; and (2) that the silver 
talent contamed 3,000 shekels, and is probably the 
talent spoken of by Epiphanius as equal to 125 Ro- 
man pounds, or 631,250 grs., which would give a 
shekel of 210.4 grains. It is to be observed that, 
taking the estimate of Josephus as the basis for cal- 
culating the maneh of the former talent, and that 
of Epiphanius for calculating the latter, their rela- 
tion is exactly 2 to 1, 50 manehs at 2) pounds, 
making 125 pounds. It ia therefore reasonable to 
suppuse that two talents of the same systeni are 
referred to, and that the gold talent was exactly 
double the silver talent. 

Let us now examine the Jewish coins. 

1. The shekels and half-shekels of silver, if we 
take an average of the heavier specimens of the 
Maccabean issue, give the weight of the former as 
about 220 grs. A talent of 3,000 such shekels 
would weigh about 660,000 grs. This result agrees 
very nearly with the weight of the talent given 
by Epiphanius. 

2. The copper coins are generally without any 
indications of value. The two heaviest denomina- 
tions of the Maccabean issue, however, bear the 


names “half? (“SI), and « quarter” (9°27). 
M. de Saulcy gives the weights of three “halves ” 
as, respectively, 251.6 ors. (16.3 grammes), 236.2 
(15.3), and 219.2 (14.2). In Mr. Wigan’s collec- 
tion are two ‘quarters,’ weighing, respectively, 
145.2 grs. and 118.9 grs.; the former being, appar- 
ently, the one “quarter” of which M. de Saulcy 
gives the weight as 142. (9.2 grammes). We are 
unable to add the weights of any more specimens. 
There is a smaller coin of the same period, which 
has an average weight, according to M. de Saulev, 
of 81.8 grs. (5.3 grammes). If this be the third 
of the “half,” it would give the weight of the 
latter at 245.4 ers. As this may be thoucht to 
be slender evidence, especially so far as the larger 
coins are concerned, it is important to observe 
that it is confirmed by the later coins. From the 
copper coins mentioned above, we can draw up the 
following scheme, comparing them with the silver 
coins. 

SILVER Cors. 

Avermge Supposed 


Coprer Cons. 
Average Supposed 


weight. werht. weight. weight. 
Half 235.4 2) Shekel 220 2 
Quarter 122.0 125. Half-shekel 110 110 
(Sixth) 81.8 83.3 (Third) 13.8 


It is evident from this list that the copper “half” 
and ‘quarter’ are half and quarter shekels, and 
are nearly in the relation to the silver like denomi- 
nations of 2to 1. But this relation is not exact, 
and it is therefore necessary to ascertain further, 
whether the standard of the silver talent can be 
raised, if not, whether the gold talent can be more 
then twice the weight of the silver, and, should 
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this explanation be impossible, whether there is any 
ground for supposing a third talent with a shekel 
heavier than two shekels of silver. 

The silver shekel of 220 grs. gives a talent of 
660,000 grs.: this is the same aa the ginetan, 
which appears to be of Phwnician origin. There 
is no evidencegf its ever having had a higher shekel 
or didrachm. 

‘The double talent of 1,320,000 grs., gives a Da 
ric of 132 grs., which is only 1 gr. and a small 
fraction below the standard obtained from the Bab- 
ylonian talent. 

The possibility of a separate talent for copper de- 
pends upun the relations of the three metals. 

The relation of guld to silver in the time of He 
rodotus was 1:13. The early relation upon whieb 
the systems of weights and coins used by the I’er- 
sian state were founded was 1:12. Under the 
Ptolemies it was 1: 125. The two Hebrew talents, 
if that of gold were exactly double that of silver, 
would have been easy for exchange in the relation 
of 1: 12,1 talent of gold corresponding to 24 talents 
of silver. ‘The relation of silver to copper can te 
best conjectured from the Ptolemaic system. If 
the Hebrews derived this relation from any neigh- 
boring state, Egypt is as likely to have influenced 
them as Syria; for the silver coinage of Fg. pt was 
essentially the same as that of the Hebrews, and 
that of Syria was different. Besides, the relation 
of silver and copper must have been very nearly the 
same in Syria and Palestine as in Egypt during the 
periud in which the Jewish coinage had its vrigin, 
on account of the large commerce between those 
countries. It has, we venture to think, been satis- 
factorily shown by Letronne that the relation of 
silver to copper under the Ptolemies was 1:60, a 
mina of silver corresponding to a talent of cvy per. 
It has, however, been supposed that the dractim of 
copper was of the same weight as that of vold and 
silver, an opinion which we have proved to be iu- 
correct in an earlier part of this article (§ II. 3). 
An important question now arises. Is the talent 
of copper, when spoken of in relation to that of sil- 
ver, a talent of weight or a talent of account 7 — in 
other words, Is it of 6,000 actual drachms of 140 
ers. each, or of 6.000 drachms of account of about 
110 grs. or a little less? This question sens to 
be answered in favor of the former of the two re 
plies by the facts. (1) that the copper cvins being 
struck upon the old Egyptian weivht, i¢ is incred- 
ible that so politic a prince as the first Ptoleny 
should have introduced a double system of reckon- 
ing, which would have given offense and occasioned 
confusion; (2) that the ancient Egyptian name of 
the monetary unit became that of the drachm, as is 
shown by its being retained with the sense drachm 
and didrachm by the Copts (§ II. 3); and had 
there been two didrachms of copper, that on the 
Eyyptian system would probably bave retained the 
native name. We are of opinion, therefure, tbat 
the Egyptian copper talent was of 6,000) copper 
drachins of the weight of 140 grs. each. But this 
solution still leaves a dithiculty. We know that the 
relation of silver to copper was 1:60 in drackms 
though 1: 78 or 80 in weight. In a modem state 
the actual relation would furce itself into the pesi- 
tion of the ofticial relation, and 1: 60 would become 
1: 78 or 80; but this was not necessarily the case 
in an ancient country in so peculiar a condition as 
Fgvpt. Alexandria and a few other towns were 
Greek, the rest of the country purely Fevptian; 
aud it is quite possible that, while the guid and 
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silver coinage was current in the Greek towns, the 
Egyptians may have refused to take anything but 
copper on their own stundard. The issue of copper 
coins above their value would have been a sacrifice 
to the exchequer, if given in exchange for gold or 
silver, rough or coined; but they might have been 
exclusively paid out for salaries and small expendi- 
ture, and would have given an enormous profit to 
the government, if repaid in small taxes. Suppos- 
ing that a village paid a silver mina in taxes col- 
lected from small proprietors, if they had only cop- 
per the government would receive in excess 180,000 
grs., or not much less than a fifth of the whole 
amount. No one who is conversant with the 
Fast in the present day will deny the possibility of 
such a state of things in Egypt under the Ptole- 
mies. Our decision may be aided by the results 
of the two theories upon the relations of the 
metals. 


Nominal relation NJ 1 = R125—Z 0 
(Stater) (Mina) Sage 
V1i= 150 

Relation in weight Ay 1 = #125 = &{ & 
i oe z} oa 


It must be remembered that, in endeavoring to 
determine which of these two relations is the cor- 
rect one, we must be guided by the evidence of an- 
tiquity, not by the mathematical proportions of the 
resulta, for we are now not dealing with coins, but 
with relations only originally in direct connection 
with systems of cuinage. 

Letronne gives the relation of silver to co 
among the Romans, at the end of the Third Punic 
War, as 1: 112, reduced from 1: 83.3, both much 
higher values of the former metal than 1:60. It 
is therefore reasonable to suppose that the relation 
of 1:80 is that which prevailed in Egypt under 
the Ptolemies, and so at the time at which the 
first Jewish coins were struck, that of Simon the 
Maccahee. 

We may therefore suppose that the Hebrew 
talents of silver and copper were exchangeable in 
the proportion of about 1:80, and, as we have 
seen that the coins show that their shekels were of 
the relative weight 1: 2+, we may take as the 
basis of our computation the supposition that 50 
shekels of silver were equal to a talent of copper, 
or 100 = 1 talent double the former. We pre- 
fer the former relation as that of the Egyptian 
system). 


220><50=11,000 grs. 60—660,000-+-1500=440-+-2—220 
X70 770,000 5133 256.6 


X72 792.000 628 264 
X75 825.000 650 25 
X80 880,000 686.6 293.3 


Of these results, the first is too low, and the 
fourth and fifth too high, the second and third 
agreeing with our approximative estimate of the 
shekel and half-shekel of copper. It is, however, 
possible that the fourth result may be the true one, 
as some coins give very nearly this standard. 
Which is the right system can only be inferred 
from the effect on the exchange, although it must 
be remembered that very awkward exchanges of 
silver and copper may have obtained wherever cop- 
per was not an important metal. Thus at Athens 
8 pieces of brass went to the obolus, and 7 lepta 
to the piece of brass. The former relation would 
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be easy of computation, the latter very inconven- 
ient. Among the Jews, the copper coinage was of 
more importance: at first of accurate fabric and 
not very varying weight, afterwards the only coin- 
age. Its relation to the silver money, and after- 
wards to the Egyptian and Phcenician currency of 
the same weight, must therefore have been correct. 
On this ground, we should prefer the relation of 
silver to copper 1: 72, giving a talent of 792,000 
grs., or nearly twice the Euboic. The agreement 
is remarkable, but may be fortuitous. 

Our theory of the Hebrew coinage would be as 
followa: — 


Gold . . Shekel or Daric (foreign) 129 grs. 

Silver . Shekel 220. Halfsheke) 110. 

Copper. Half (-shekel) 264, Quarter (-shekel) 182, 
(Sixth-shekel) 88. 


We can now consider the weights. 

The gold talent contained 100 manehs, and 10,- 
000 shekels. 

The silver talent contained 3,000 shekels, 6,000 
bekas, and 60,000 gerahs. 

The copper talent probably contained 1,500 
shekels. 

The “holy shekel,’’ or “shekel of the sanctu- 


ary” (WPT nw), is spoken of both of the 
gold (Ex. xxxviii. 24) and silver (25) talents of the 
time of the Exodus. We also read of “the king's 
weight ” (OT Tah, 2 Sam. xiv. 26). But 
there is no reason for supposing different systems 


to be meant. 
The significations of the names of the Hebrew 


r | weights must be here stated. 


The talent (D5) means “a circle,” or 


“‘ globe,” probably “an aggregate sum.” 
The shekel (S78) ) signifies simply “a weight.” 
The beka (Yj7B) or half-shekel, signifies “a 


division,’ or “ half.’ 
The ‘quarter-shekel ”’ (One ya?) is once 


mentioned (1 Sam. ix. 8). 


The gerah (F173) signifies “a in,” or 
Pat (F792) sig grain, 

IV. The History and Relatwns of the Princi- 
pal Ancient Talents. — It is necessary to add a 
view of the history and relations of the talents we 
have discussed in order to show what light our the- 
ories throw upon these matters. The inquiry must 
be prefaced by a list of the talents: — 


A. Eastern TALENTS. 


Hebrew gold . 1,320,000 Hebrew silver 660,000 
Babylonian ), . Babylonian lesser 
(silver) oe 959,040 (silver) 479,520 
Egyptian. , . . 840,000 
Persian gold 899,600 
Hebrew copper ? 792,000 ? 
B. Greex TALENTS. 
Weinetan. . . 1. 6 «© © «© 660.000 
Attic Commercial . Bo ae oe 598,800 
Attic Commercial, lowered a) 558,000 
Attic Solonian, double . . 86,520 
Attic Solonian, ordinary . 43), 2) 
Attic Solonian, 1 lowered 405.000 
Euboic 387 ,000+- 


We omit the talent of the coins of /Egina, as a 
mere monetary variety of the Aginetan, through 
the Attic Commercial. 
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We take the Hebrew to be the oldest system of 
weight. Apart from the evidence from its relation 
to the other systems, this may be almost proved by 
our finding it to obtain in Greece, in Phoenicia, and 
in Juda, as the oldest Greek and Phoenician 
system, and as the Jewish avstem. As the Jewish 
system, it must have been of far greater antiquity 
than the date of the earliest coin struck upon it. 
The weight according to which the ransom was first 
paid must have been retained as the fixed legal 
standard. It may seem surprising, when we re- 
member the yeneral tendency of money to depreci- 
ate, of which such instances as those of the Athen- 
ian silver and the English gold will occur to the 
reader, that this system should have been preserved, 
by any but the Hebrews, at its full weicht, from 
the time of the Exodus to that of the earliest Greek 
coins upon the .Eginetan standard, a period proba- 
bly of not much less than a thousand years; but we 
niay cite the case of the solidus of the Roman and 
Byzantine emperors, which retained its weight from 
its origination under Constantine the Great until 
the fall of Constantinople, and its purity from the 
time of Constantine until that of Alexius Comne- 
nus; and again the long celebrity of the sequin of 
Venice and the florin of Venice for their exact 
weizht. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
in Pheenicia, and originally in Greece, this system 
was that of the great trading nation of antiquity, 
who would have had the same interest as the Ve- 
netians and Florentines in maintaining the full 
monetary standard. There is a remarkable evi- 
dence in favor of the antiquity of this weieht in 
the circumstance that, after it had been depreciated 
in the coins of the kings and cities of Macedon, it 
was restored, in the silver money of Philip II., to 
its full monetary standard. 

The Hebrew system had two talents for the 
precious metals in the relation of 2: 1. The gold 
talent, apparently not used elsewhere, contained 
100 manehs, each of which contained again 100 
shekels, there being thus 10,000 of these units, 
weivhing about 142 yrs. each, in the talent. 

The silver talent also known as the -ginetan 
contained 3,000 shekels, weighing about 220 yrs. 
each. One guld talent appears to have been equal 
to 24 of these. The reason for making the talent 
of gold twice that of silver was probably merely 
for the sake of distinction. 

The Babylonian talent, like the Hebrew, con- 
sisted of two systems, in the relation of 2 to 1, 
upon one standard. It appears to have been formed 
fruin the Hebrew by reducing the number of units 
from 10,000 to 7,200. ‘The system was altered by 
the maneh being raised so as tocontain 120 instead 
of 100 units, and the talent lowered so as to con- 
tain 60 instead of 100 manehs. It is possible that 
this talent was originally of silver, as the exchange, 
in their common unit, with the Hebrew gold, in 
the relation of 1: 12, would be easy, 6 units of 
the gold talent passing for 72 of the silver, so that 
10 yold wnits would be equal to a silver maneh, 
which may explain the reason of the change in 
the division of the talent. 

The derivation, from the lighter Babylonian tal- 
ent, of the Eubotc talent, is easily ascertained. 
Their relation is that of 6: 5, so that the whole 
talents could be readily exchanged in the relation 
of 12:1; and the units being common, their ex- 
change would be even more easy. 

The Egyptian talent cannot be traced to any 
other. Either it is an independent system, or, 
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perhaps it is the oldest talent and parent of the 


rest. The Hebrew copper talent is equally ob- 
scure. Perhaps it is the double of the Persian 
gold talent. 


The Aginetan talent, as we have seen, was the 
same as the lesser or silver Hebrew talent. Its in- 
troduction into Greece was doubtless due to the 
Pheenicians. The Attic Commercial was a dezgra- 
dation of this talent, and was itself further de. 
graded to forin the Attic Solonian. The .Ezinetan 
talent thus had five successive standards (1, Orig- 
inal .Eginetan; 2, Attic Commercial; 3, Id. low- 
ered; 4, Attic Solonian; 5, Id. lowered) in the 
following relation: — 


L 1. 
6.: 5.44: 


4.3 


The first change was probably simply a degra- 
dation. The second may have been due to the 
intluence of a Grreco-Asiatic talent of Cyzicus or 
Phoceea, of which the stater contained about 180 
gra. of gold, although weighing, throuch the addi- 
tion of 60 grs. of silver, about 240 grs., thus im- 
plying a talent in the relation to the Evinetan of 
about 5: 6. Solon’s change has been hitherto an 
unresolved enigma. The relation of the two Attic 
talents is so awkward that scarcely any division is 
common to them in weight, as may be inferred 
from the data in the table of Athenian weizhts 
that we have given. Had the heavier talent been 
divided into quarters, a..d the lighter into thirds, 
this would not have been the case. The reason of 
Solon’s change is therefore to be looked for in the 
influence of some other talent. It has been sup- 
posed that this talent was the Eubotc, but this 
theory is destroyed by our discovery that the Attic 
standard of the oldest cvins is below the weizht- 
standard of about the time of the Peloponnesian 
War, and thus that the reduction of Solon did not 
bring the weights down to the Euboje standard. 
If we look elsewhere we see that the heavier Scb- 
nian weicht is almost the same in standard as the 
Egyptian, the didrachm of the former exceeding 
the unit of the latter by no more than about 3 grs. 
This explanation is almost proved to be the true 
one by the remarkable fact that the Attic Sclonian 
talent, apparently unlike all other Greek talents, 
had a double talent, which would give a drachm 
instead of a didrachm, equivalent to the Egvptian 
unit. At the time of Solon nothing would be more 
likely than such an Egyptian influence as this ex- 
planation implies. The commercial relations of 
Egvpt and Greece, through Naucratis, were then 
active; and the tradition or myth of the Egvptian 
orivin of the Athenians was probably never stronger. 
The degradation of the Attic Solonian talent was no 
doubt effected by the influence of the Euboic, with 
the standard of which its lower standard is probably 
identical. 

The principal authorities upon this subject are: 
Boeckh's Metrologische Untersuchungen ; Momm- 
sen's Geschichte des Riimischen Minzeesens ; and 
Ilussey’s Ancient Weights. Don VW. Varqne 
Queipo’s Kasai sur les Systemes Metriques et Mea- 
etaives des Anciens Peuples also contains much 
information. The writer must express his obligs- 
tions to Mr. de Salis. Mr. Vaux, and Mr. E 
Wigan, and more especially to his colleagues Mr 
Madden and Mr. Coxe, for valuable serena 

R. S. P. 
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II. MEASURES. 


The most important topic to be discussed in 
connection with the subject of the Hebrew measures 
is their relative and absolute value. Another topic, 
of secondary importance perhaps, but possessing an 
independent interest of its own, demands a few 
prefatory remarks, uamely, the origin of these 
measures, and their relation to those of surround- 
ing countries. ‘The measures of length are chiefly 
derived from the members of the human body, 
which are happily adapted to the purpose from the 
circumstance that they exhibit certain definite pro- 
portions relatively to each other. It is unneces- 
sary to assuine that a system founded on such a 
basis was the invention of any ‘single nation: it 
would naturally be adopted by all in a rude state 
of society. Nevertheless, the particular parts of 
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We divide the Hebrew measures into two classes, 
according as they refer to length or capacity, and 
subdivide each of these classes into two, the former 
into measures of length and distance, the latter into 
liquid and dry measures. 

1. Measures of Jength. 

(1.) The denominations referring to length were 
derived for the most part from the arm and hand. 
We may notice the following four as derived from 
this source: (a.) The efsba,“ or finger's breadth, 
mentioned only in Jer. lii. 21. (6.) The tephach,® 
or hand breadth (Ex. xxv. 25: 1 K. vii. 26; 2 
Chr. iv. 5), applied metaphorically to a short period 
of time in Ps. xxxix. 5. (¢.) The zereth,¢ or span, 
the distance between the extremities of the thumb 
and the little finger in the extended hand (Ex. xxviii. 
16; 1 Sam. xvii. 4; Itz. xliii. 13), applied gener- 
ally to describe any small measure in Is. xl. 12. 


the body selected for the purpose may form more | (d.) The ammah,¢ or cubit, the distance from the 


or less a connecting link between the systems of 
various nations. It will be observed in the sequel 
that the Hebrews restricted themselves to the fore- 
arm, to the exclusion of the foot and also of the 
pace, as a proper measure of length. The adop- 
tion of foreign names is also worthy of remark, as 
showing a probability that the measures themselves 
were borrowed. Hence the occurrence of words of 
Evyptian extraction, such as jin and ephah, and 
probably ammah (for “ cubit’’), inclines us to seek 
for the origin of the Hebrew acales both of length 
and capacity in that quarfer. The measures of 
capacity, which have no such natural standard as 
those of length, would more probably be settled by 
conventional usage, and the existence of similar 
rmueasures, or of a similar scale of measures in dif- 
ferent nations, would furnish a strong probability 
of their having been derived frum some common 
source. ‘Thus the coincidence of the Hebrew bath 
being subdivided into 72 logs, and the Athenian 
metrétés into 72 zest, can hardly be the result of 
chance; and, if there further exists a correspond- 
ence between the ratios that the weights bear to 
the measures, there would be still further evidence 
of a common origin. Boeckh, who has gone fully 
into this subject in his Welrvlogische Untersuch- 
ungen, traces back the whole system of weiyhts 
and measures prevalent among the civilized nations 
of antiquity to Babylon (p. 39). The scanty in- 
formation we possess relative to the Hebrew weights 
and measures as a connected system, precludes the 
possibility of our assiuing a definite place to it in 
ancient metrology. ‘The names already referred to 
lead to the inference that Egypt rather than Baby- 
lonia was the quarter whence it was derived, and the 
identity of the Llebrew with the Athenian scales 
for liquids furnishes strony evidence that these had 
a community of origin. It is important, however, 
to observe in connection with this subject, that an 
identity of ratios dues not invulve an identity of 
absolute quantities, a distinction which very possi- 
bly escaped the notice of early writers, who were 
not unnaturally led to identify the measures in 
their absolute values, because they held the same 
relative positions in the several scales. 
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d TTON. This term is generally referred to a 
Coptic origin, being derived from a word, mahe or 
waar, signifying the ‘ forearm,’ which with the ar- 
ticle pretixed becomes ammaAi (Boeckh, p. 265). Ge- 
genius, however, refers it to the Hebrew word signify- 
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elbow to the extremity of the middle finger. This 
occurs very frequently in the Bible in relation to 
buildings, such as the Ark (Gen. vi. 15), the Tab- 
ernacle (Ex. xxvi., xxvii.), and the Temple (1 K. 
vi. 2; Ez. xl, xli.j, as well as in relation to man’s 
stature (1 Sam. xvii. 4; Matt. vi. 27), and other 
objects (sth. v. 14; Zech. v. 2). In addition to 
the above we may notice: (e.) The gomed,¢ lit. a 
rod, applied to Egion's dirk (Judy. iii. 16). Ita 
length is uncertain, but it probably fell below the 
cubit, with which it is identified in the A. V. (/-) 
The kaneh,/ or reed (compare our word “ cane’’) 
for measuring buildings on a large scale (kz. xl. 
5-8, xli. 8, xlii. 16-19). 

Little information is furnished by the Bible itself 
as to the relative or absolute lengths described under 
the above terms. With the exception of the notice 
that the reed equals six cubits (Iz. xl. 5), we have 
no intimation that the measures were combined in 
anything like a scale. We should indeed infer 
the reverse, from the circumstance that Jeremiah 
speaks of “four fingers,’ where according to the 
scale, he would have said “a hand breadth;”’ that 
in the description of Goliath's height (1 Sam. xvii. 
4), the expression “ six cubits and & span,” is used 
instead of “ six cubits and a half; and that Ezekiel 
mentions span’ and * half acubit '’ in close jux- 
tapusition (xliii. 18,17), as though they bore no re- 
lution to each other either in the ordinary or the 
long cubit. That the denominations held a certain 
ratio to each other, arising out of the proportions 
of the members in the body, could hardly escape 
notice; but it does not follow that they were ever 
worked up into an artificial scale. The most im- 
portant conclusion to be drawn from the Biblical 
notices, is to the effect that the cubit, which may be 
regarded as the standard measure, was of varying 
length, and that, in order to secure accuracy, it 
was necessary to define the kind of cubit intended, 
the result being that the other denominations, if 
combined in a scale, would vary in like ratio. Thus 
in Deut. iii. 11, the cubit is specitied to be “after 
the cubit of a man;’’ in 2 Chr. iii. 3, “after the 
first,"’ or rather «after the older 9 measure; ’’ and 
in Ez. xli. 8, “a great cubit,"’ or literally “a cubit 





ing “ mother,’ as though the fore-arm were in some 
sense the ‘ mother of the arm ”’ ( Taes. p. 110). 


e WH), ¢ 713). 


g That the expression TITWNT applies to priority 


of time, as well as of order, is clear from many pas- 
sages, as ¢.g., 2 K. xvii. 34; Ezr. iii. 12; Hag. ii. 3. 
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to the joint,’ which is further defined in xl. 5, to 
be “a cubit and an hand-breadth.”” These expres- 
sions involve one of the most knotty points of 
Hebrew archwvlogy, namely, the number and the 
respective leuygths of the Scriptural cubits. That 
there was more than one cubit, is clear; but whether 
there were three, or only two, is not so clear. We 
shall have occasion to refer to this topic again; 
for the present we shall confine ourselves to the 
consideration of the expressions themselves. A 
cubit “after the cubit of a man,’ implies the ex- 
istence of another clbit, which was either longer or 
shorter than it, and frum analogy it may be taken 
for granted that this second cubit would be the 
longer of the two. But what is meant by the 
“ammdh of a man?" Is it the cuditus in the 
anatomical sense of the term, in other words, 
the bone of the fore-arm between the elbow and 
the wrist? or is it the full cubit in the ordinary 
seuse of the term, from the elbow to the extremity 
of the middle finger? What, avain, are we to 
understand by Ezekiel’s expression, ‘‘cubit to the 
joint?’ The term afstsi/,¢ is explained by Gese- 
nius ( Thes. p. 144) of the knuckles, and not of the 
‘armholes,’ as in the A. V. of Jer. xxxviii. 12, 
where our translators have omitted all reference to 
the word yddéed, which follows it. A “cubit to 
the knuckles’? would imply the space from the 
elbow to the knuckles, and as this cubit exceeded 
by a hand-breadth the ordinary cubit, we should 
infer that it was contradistinguished from the cubit 
that reached only to the wrist. The meaning of 
the word is, however, contested: Hitzi¢ gives it the 
sense of a connecting tall (Comm. on Jer.). Stur- 
mius (Seiagr. p. 94) understands it of the edye of 
the walls, and others in the sense of a wing of a 
building (Rosenmiiller, Schol. tn Jer.). Michaelis 
on the other hand understands it of the kunckles 
(Supplem. p.119), and so does Saalschiitz (Are dol. 
ii. 165). The expressions now discussed, taken 
together, certainly favor the idea that the cubit 
of the Bible did not come up to the full length of 
the cubit of other countries. A further question 
remains to be discussed, namely, whether more than 
two cubits were in vogue among the Hebrews. — It 
is venerally conceded that the «former ’’ or “ older’? 
measure of 2 Chr. iii. 3, was the Mosaic or legal 
cubit, and that the modern measure, the existence 
of which is implied in that designation, was some- 
what lareer. Further, the cubit ‘after the cubit 
of a man”? of Deut. iii. 11, is held to be a com- 
mon measure in contradistinction to the Mosaic 
one, and to have fallen below this latter in point 
of length. In this case. we should have three 
cubits — the common, the Mosaie or old measure, 
and the new measure. We turn to Ezekiel and 
find a distinction of another character, namely, a 
long and a short cubit. Now, it has been urged 
by many writers, and we think with good reason, 
that Ezekiel would not be likely to adopt any other 
than the old orthedox Mosaic standard for the 
measurements of his ideal temple. If so, his long 
cubit. would be identified with the old measure, 
and his short cubit with the one “after the cubit 
of a man,’ and the ser measure of 2 Chr. ii. 3 
would represent a still longer cubit than Ezekiel's 
long one. Other explanations of the prophet’s 
language have, however, been offered: it has been 





a 93th, 
b Knobel assumes that there were steps, and that 
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sometimes assumed that, while living in Chaldea, 
he and his countrymen had adopted the long Balby- 
lonian cubit (Jahn, Archaeol. § 113); but in this 
case his short eubit could not have belonged to the 
same country, Inasmuch as the difference between 
these two amounted to only three fingers (Hered. 
i. 178). Again, it has been explained that his 
short enbit was the ordinary Chaldwan measure, 
and the long one the Mosaic measure (Rosenmiller, 
m hz. xl.5); but this is unlikely on account of the 
respective lengths of the Babylonian and the Mosaic 
cubits, to which we shall hereafter refer.  Inde- 
pendently of these objections, we think that the 
passaves previously discussed (Deut. iii. 11; 2 Chr. 
lil. 3) imply the existence of three cubits. It re 
mains to be inquired whether from the Bible itself 
we can extract any information as to the length 
of the Mosaic or legal cubit. The notices of the 
height of the altar and of the heivht of the lavers 
in the Temple are of importance in this respect. 
In the former case three cubits is specified (Ex. 
xxvii. 1), with a direct prohibition against the use 
of steps (Ix. xx. 26): in the latter, the heisht of 
the base on which the laver was placed was three 
cubits (1 K. vii. 27). If we adopt the ordinary 
length of the cubit (say 20 inches), the heizhts 
of the altar and of the hase would be 5 feet. But 
it would be extremely inconvenient, if not im- 
possible, to minister at an altar, or to use a laver 
placed at such a height. In order to meet this 
ditticulty without any alteration of the length of 
the cubit, it must be assumed’ that an inclined 
plane led up to it, as was the case with the lcftier 
altar of the Temple (Mishn. JMfidd. 3, §§ 1, 3). 
But such a contrivance is contrary to the spirit of 
the text; and, even if suited to the altar, would be 
wholly needless for the lavers. Hence Saalschitz 
infers that the cubit did not exceed a Prussian foot, 
which is less than an Envlish foot (Archdel. ii 
167). The other instances adduced by him are not 
so much to the point. The molten sea was net 
designed for the purpose of bathing (though this 
impression is conveved by 2 Chr. iv. 6 as given in 
the A. V.), and therefure no conclusion can be 
drawn from the depth of the water in it. The 
height of Oy, as inferred from the length of his 
bedstead (9 cubits, Deut. iii. 11), and the height 
of Goliath (6 cubits and a span, 1 Sam. xvii. 4), 
are not inconsistent with the idea of a cubit about 
18 inches long, if credit can be given to other 
recorded instances of extraordinary stature (Plin. 
vii. 2,16; Herod. i. 68; Joseph. Ant. xviii. 4. § 
5). At the same time the rendering of the LXX. 
in 1 Sam. xvii. 4, which is followed by Josephus 
(int. vi. 9, § 1), and which reduces the nuuiber 
of cubits to four, sugvests either an error in the 
Hebrew text, or a considerable increase in the 
length of the cubit in later times. 

The foregoing examination of Biblical notices 
has tended to the conclusion that the cubit of early 
times fell far below the length usually assigned to 
it; Lut these notices are so scanty and ambiguous 
that this conclusion is by no means decisive. We 
now turn to collateral sources of information, which 
we will follow out as far as possible in chruno- 
logical order. ‘The earliest and most reliable testi- 
mony as to the length of the eubit is supplied by 
the existing specimens of old Egyptian measures. 


the prohibition in Ex. xx. 26 emanates from an author 
who wrote in ignorance of the previous directions 
(Comm. on Ex. xxvii. 1). 
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Several of these have been discovered in tombs, 
carrying us back at all events to 1700 1. C., while 
the Nilometer at Elephantiné exhibits the length 
of the cubit in the time of the Roman emperors. 
No great difference is exhibited in these measures, 
the longest being estimated at about 21 inches, 
and the shortest at about 204, or exactly 20.4729 
inches (Wilkinson, Anc. Fy. ii. 258). They are 
divided into 28 digits, and in this respect contrast 
with the Mosaie cubit, which, according to Rab- 
binical authorities, was divided into 24 divits. 
There is some ditliculty in reconciling this dis- 
crepancy with the almost certain fact of the deri- 
vation of the cubit from Egypt. It has been 
generally surmised that the Egyptian cubit was of 
more than one length, and that the sepulehral 
measures exhibit the shorter as well as the longer 
by special marks. Wilkinson denies the existence 
of more than one cubit Cdare. My. ii. 257-259), 
apparently on the ground that the total lengths of 
the measures do not materially vary. It may be 
conceded that the measures are intended to repre- 
sent the same length, the variation being simply 
the result of mechanical inaccuracy: but this does 
not decide the question of the double cubit, which 
rather turns on the peculiarities of notation ob- 
servable on these measures. For a full discussion 
of this point we must refer the reader to Thenius’s 
essay in the Thevlogische Sulten und Kritiken for 
1846, pp. 297-342. Our limits will permit only a 
brief statement of the facts of the case, and of the 
views expressed in reference to them. The most 
perfect of the Kgyptian cubit measures are those 
preserved in the Turin and Louvre Museums. These 
are unequally divided into two parts, the one on 
the right hand containing 15, and the other 13 
digits. In the former part the divits are sub- 
divided into aliquot parts from ito L, reckoning 
from right to left. In the latter part the digits 
are marked on the lower edye iu the Turin, and on 
the upper edye in the Louvre measure. In the 
Turin measure the three left-hand diyits exceed the 
others in size, and have marks over them indicating 
either tingers or the numerals 1, 2, 3. The four 
left-hand diyits are also marked off from the rest 
by a double stroke, and are further distinguished by 
hieroglyphic marks supposed to indicate that they 
are divits of the old measure. There are also 
special marks between the 6th and 7th, and be- 
tween the 10th and llth digits of the left-hand 
portion. In the Louvre cubit two digits are marked 
off on the lower edge by lines running in a slight- 
ly transverse direction, thus producing a greater 
length than is given on the upper side. It has 
been found that each of the three above specified 
digits in the Turin measure = of the whole 
length, less these three diyits: or, to put it in 
another form, the four left-hand digits = } of the 
25 right-hand digits: also that each of the two 
digits in the Louvre measure = J, of the whole 
length, less these two digits; and further, that 
twice the left half of either measure = the whole 
length of the Louvre measure, less the two digits. 
Most writers on the subject agree in the conclusion 
that the measures contain a combination of two, if 
not three, kinds of cubit. Great difference of 
opinion, however, is manifested as to particulars. 





@ The precise amount of 484.289 is obtained by 
taking the mean of the four following amounts: ¢‘ 
of 523.524, the total length of the Turin measure, 
486.130; twice the left-hand division of the same 
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Thenius makes the difference between the royal 
and old cubits to be no more than two divits, the 
average length of the latter being 484.2892 mil- 
limétres, or 19.066 inches, as compared with 
523.524 millimetres, or 20.611 inches and 523 
millimetres, or 20.591 inches, the lengths of the 
Turin and Louvre measures respectively. He ac- 
counts for the additional two divits as originating 
in the practice of placing the two fingers crossways 
at the end of the arm and hand used in measuring, 
so as to mark the spot up to which the cloth or 
other article has been measured. He further finds, 
in the notation of the Turin measure, indications 
of a third or ordinary cubit 23 digits in length. 
Another explanation is that the old cubit consisted 
of 24 old or 25 new diyits, and that its length was 
462 millimétres, or 18.189 inches; and again, 
others put the old cubit at 24 new digits, as 
marked on the measures. The relative proportions 
of the two would be, on these several hypotheses, 
as 28 : 2ti, as 28: 25, and as 28: 24. 

The use of more than one cubit appears to have 
also prevailed in Babylon, for Herodotus states 
that the royal’ exceeded the “ moderate” cubit 
(wnxus MET pios ) by three digits (i. 178). The 
appellation “royal,” if borrowed from the Baby- 
lonians, would itself imply the existence of another; 
but it is by no means certain that this other was 
the “‘ moderate’’ cubit mentioned in the text. The 
majority of critics think that Herodotus is there 
speaking of the ordinary Greek cubit (Boeckh, p. 
214), though the opposite view is affirmed by 
Grote in his notice of Boeckh’s work (Cluss. Afus. 
i. 28). Even if the Greek cubit be understood, a 
further ditticulty arises out of the uncertainty 
whether Herodotus is speaking of digits as they 
stood on the Greek or on the Babylonian measure. 
In the one case the proportions of the two would 
be as 8:7, in the other case as 9:8. Boeckh 
adopts the Babylonian digits (without good reason, 
we think), and estimates the Babylonian royal cubit 
at 234.2743 Paris lines, or 20.806 inches (p. 219). 
A vreater length would be assigned to it according 
to the data furnished by M. Oppert, as stated in 
Rawlinson’s J/erod. i. 315; for if the cubit and 
foot stood in the ratio of 5:3, and if the latter 
contained 15 digits, aud had a length of 315 milli- 
metres, then the jength of the ordinary cubit 
would be 525 millimétres, and of the royal cubit, 
assuming, with Mr. Grote, that the cubits in each 
case were Babylonian, 588 millimetres, or 23.149 
inches. 

Reverting to the Hebrew measures, we should be 
disposed to identify the mew measure implied in 
2 Chr. iii. 3 with the full Egyptian cubit; the 
*¢old ’? measure and Ezekiel’s cubit with the lesser 
one, either of 26 or 24 digits; and the * cubit of a 
man *’ with the third one of which Thenius speaks. 
Bueckh, however, identifies the Mosaic measure 
with the full Egyptian cubit, and accounts for the 
difference in the number of digits on the hypothesis 
that the Hebrews substituted a division into 24 
for that into 28 digits, the size of the digits being 
of course increased (pp. 266, 267). With regard 
to the Babylonian measure, it seems highly im- 
probable that either the ordinary or the royal cubit 
could be identified with Ezekiel’s short cubit (as 





measure, = 480.792; the length of the 26 digits on 
the Louvre measure, = 486.375; and twice the left- 
hand division of the same, = 483.800. 
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Rosenmiiller thinks), seeing that its length on either 
of the computations above olfered exceeded that of 
the FEyyptian cubit. 

In the Mishnah the Mosaic cubit is defined to be 
one of six palms (Cclim, p. 17, § 10). It is termed 
the moderate @ cubit, and is distinguished from a 
lesser cubit of five palms on the one side (Celim, 
thud.), and on the other side from a larger one, 
consisting, according to Bartenora (in Cel. 17, § 
9), of six palms and a digit. ‘The palm consisted, 
according to Maimonides (tud.), of four digits; 
and the digit, according to Arias Montanus (Ant, 
p- 113), of four barlevcorns. ‘This gives 144 bar- 
leyecorna as the length of the cubit, which accords 
with the number assigned to the cantus justus et 
mediocris of the Arabians (Boeckh, p. 246). The 
length of the Mosaic cubit, as computed by The- 
nius (after several trials with the specified number 
of barleycorna of middling size, placed side by 
side), is 214.512 Paris lines, or 19.0515 inches 
(St. u. Ar. p. 110). It seems hardly possible to 
arrive at any very exact conclusion by this mode 
of calculation. Lisenschmid estimated 144 barley- 
corns as equal to 258.35 Paris lines ([oeckh, p. 
269), perhaps from having used larger grains than 
the average. The writer of the article on “ Weights 
and Measures’ in the Penny Cyclopedia (xviii. 
198) gives, as the result of his own experience, 
that 38 average grains make up 5 inches, in which 
case 144 = 18.947 inches; while the lenvth of the 
Arabian cubit referred to is computed at 213.058 
Paris lines (Boeckh, p. 247). The Talmudista state 
that the Mosaic cubit was used for the edifice of 
the Tabernacle and Temple, and the lesser cubit 
for the vessels thereof.o This was probably a fic- 
tion; for the authorities were not agreed among 
themselves as to the extent to which the lesser 
cubit was used, some of them restricting it to the 
golden altar, and parts of the brazen altar (Mish- 
nah. Cel. p. 17, § 10). But this distinction, ficti- 
tious as it may have been, shows that the cubits 
were not regarded in the light of sacred and pro- 
June, as stated in works on Hebrew archaology. 
Another distinction, adopted by the Rabbinists in 
reference to the palm, would tend to show that 
they did not rividly adhere to any definite length 
of cubit: for they recognized two kinds of palms, 
one wherein the fingers lay loosely open, which 
they denominated a smiling palm; the other 
wherein the fingers were closely compressed, and 
styled the grieving palm (Carpzov, Appar, pp. 
674, 676). 

The conclusions to be drawn from the foregoing 
considerations are not of the decisive character that 
we would wish. For while the collateral evidence 
derived from the practice of the adjacent countries 
and from later Jewish authorities favors the idea 
that the Biblical cubit varied but little from the 
length usually assigned to that measure, the evi- 
dence of the Bible itself is in favor of one consider- 
ably shorter. ‘This evidence is, however, of so un- 
certain a character, turning on pvints of criticism 
and on brief notices, that we can hardly venture to 
adopt it as our standard. We accept, therefore, 
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with reservation. the estimate of ‘Thenius, and from 
the cubit we estimate the absolute length of the 
other denominations according to the prvuportions 
existing between the members of the body, the cubit 
equaling the two spans (compare Ex. xxv. 3, 10, 
with Joseph. Ant. iii. 6, §§ 5, 6), the span three 
palms, and the palm four digits. 
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Land and area were measured either by the cubit 
(Num. xxxv. 4, 5; Ez. xl. 27) or by the reed (Ez. 
xlii. 20, xliii. 17, xlv. 2, xlviii. 20; Rev. xxi. 16). 
There is no indication in the Bible of the use of a 
square measure by the Jews.c Whenever they 
wished to detine the size of a plot, they specified 
its length and breadth, even if it were a_ perfect 
square, as in Ez. xlviii. 16. The dithculty of de 
fining an area by these means is experienced in the 
interpretation of Num. xxxv. 4, 5, where the 
suburbs of the Levitical cities are described as reach- 
ing outward from the wall of the city 1,000 cubits 
round about, and at the same time 2,000 cubits on 
each side from without the city. We can hardly 
understand these two measurements otherwise than 
as applying, the one to the width, the other to the 
external boundary of the suburb, the measurements 
being taken respectively perpendicular and parallel 
to the city walls. But in this case it is necessary 
to understand the words rendered “ from witheut 
the city,’ in ver. 5, a8 meaning to the exclusim of 
the city, so that the length of the city wall should 
be added in each case to the 2,000 cubits. The re 
sult would be that the size of the areas would vary, 
and that where the city walls were unequal in 
length, the sides of the suburb would be also un- 
equal. For instance, if the city wall was 500 cubits 
long, then the side of the suburb would be 2,500 
cubits; if the city wall were 1,000 cubits, then the 
side of the suburb would be 3.000 cubits. Assum- 
ing the existence of two towns, 500 and 1,000 cubits 
square, the area of the suburb would in the former 
case = 6,000,000 square cubits, and would be 24 
times the size of the town: while in the latter case 
the suburb would be 8,000,000 square cubits, and 
only 8 times the size of the town. This explana- 
tion is not wholly satisfactory, on account of the 
disproportion of the suburbs as compared with the 
towns; nevertheless any other explanation only ex- 
agyerates this disproportion. Keil, in his comment 
on Josh. xiv. 4, assumes that the city wall was in 
all cases to be rerarded as 1,000 cubits long, which 
with the 1,000 cubits outside the wall, and measured 
in the same direction as the wall, would make up 
the 2,000 cubits, and would give to the side of the 
suburb in every case a length of 3.000 cubits. The 
objection to this view is that there is no evidence as 
to an uniform length of the city walls, and that the 
suburb might have been more conveniently de 
scribed as 3,000 cubits on each side. All ambiguity 


equivalent for madaah (71992) in 1 Sam. xiv. 14 


and for (zemed (“WYSS) in Is. v. 10. The latter term 


alao occurs in the pasaage first quoted. and would with 
more consistency be rendered acre instead of ™ yoke.” 
It means such an amount of land asa yoke of oxen 
would plough ina day. Madxahk means s furrow. 
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would have been avoided if the size of the suburb 
had been decided either by absolute or relative 
acreage; in other words, if it were to consist in all 
cases of a certain fixe acreage outside the walls, or 
if it were made to vary in a certain ratio to the size 
of the town. As the text stands, neither of these 
methods can be deduced from it. 

(2.) The measures of distance noticed in the Old 
Testament are the three following: (a.) The 
fsa’ad,2 or pace (2 Sam. vi. 13), answering gener- 
ally to our yard. (6.) The Cibruth hadrets,° ren- 
dered in the A. V. “a little way " or “a little piece 
of ground ” (Gen. xxxv. 16, xlvili. 7; 2 K. v. 19). 
The expression appears to indicate some definite 
distance, but we are unable to state with precision 
what that distance was. The LXX. retains the 
Hebrew word in the form XaBpaé@d, as though it 
were the name of a place, adding in Gen. xlviti. 7 
the words xard Toy imwd3popoy, which is thus a 
second translation of the expression. If a certain 
distance was intended by this translation, it would 
be either the ordinary length of a race-course, or 
such a distance as a horse could travel without be- 
ing over-fatizued, in other words, a stage. But it 
probably means a locality, either a race-course itself, 
as in 3 Macc. iv. 11, or the space vutside the town 
walls where the race-course was usually to be found. 
The LXX. give it again in Gen. xlviii. 7 as the 
equivalent fur Ephrath. ‘The Syriac and Persian 
versions render cibrath by parasany, a well-known 
Persian measure, generally estimated at 30 stades 
(Herod. ii. 6, v. 53), or from 34 to 4 English miles, 
but sometimes at a laryer amount, even up to 60 
stades (Strab. xi. 518). The only conclusion to be 
drawn from the Bible is that the cibrath did not 
exceed and probably equaled the distance between 
Bethlehem and Rachel's burial-place, which is tra- 
ditionally identified with a spot 1} mile north of 
the town. (c.) The derec yom,’ or mahdlac yom,t 
a day’s journey, which was the must usual method 
of calculating distances in travelling (Gen. xxx. 36, 
xxxi. 23; Ex. ili. 18, v. 3; Num. x. 33, xi. 31, 
xxxiii. 8; Deut. i. 2; 1 K. xix.4; 2 K. iii. 9; Jon. 
iii. 3; 1 Macc. vy. 24, vii. 45; Tob. vi. 1), though 
but one instance of it occurs in the New Testament 
(Luke ii. 44). The distance indicated by it was 
naturally fluctuating according to the circumstances 
of the traveller or of the country through which he 

, Herodotus variously estimates it at 200 
and 150 stades (iv. 101, v. 53); Marinus (ap. Ptol. 
i. 11) at 150 and 172 stades; Pausanias (x. 33, 
§ 2) at 150 stades; Strabo (i. 35) at from 250 to 
300 stades; and Vegetius (Ve Re Mil. i. 11) at 
from 2U to 24 miles for the Roman army. ‘The 
ordinary day's journey among the Jews was 30 
miles; but when they travelled in companies only 
10 miles; Neapolis forined the first stage out of 
Jerusalem, according to the former, and Beeroth 
according to the latter cumputation (Lightfout, 
Eeerc. in Luc. it. 44). It is impossible to as- 
sign any distinct Jength to the day's journey: 
Jahn‘s estimate of 33 miles, 172 yards, and 4 feet, 
is based upon the false assumption that it bore some 
’ fixed ratio to the other measures of length. 
In the Apocrypha and New Testament we meet 
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with the following additional measures: (d.) The 
Sabbath-day's journey.¢ already discussed in a 
separate article. (e.) The stadion,/ or * furlong,” 
a Greck measure introduced into Asia subsequently 
to Alexander's conquest, and hence first mentioned 
in the Apocrypha (2 Macc. xi. 3, xii. 9, 17, 29), and 
subsequently in the New Testament (Luke xxiv. 
13; John vi. 19, xi. 18; Rev. xiv. 20, xxi. 16). 
Both the name and the length of the stade were 
borrowed from the fovt-race course at Olympia. It 
equaled 600 Greek feet (Herod. ii. 149), or 125 
Roman paces (Plin. ii. 23), or 606} feet of our 
measure. It thus falls below the furlong by 534 
feet. The distances between Jerusalem and the 
places Bethany, Jamnia, and Scythopulis, are given 
with tolerable exactness at 15 stades (John xi. 18), 
240 stades (2 Macc. xii. Y), and 6U0 stades (2 Macc. 
xii. 29). In 2 Mace. xi. 5 there is an evident error, 
either of the author or of the text, in respect to the 
position of Bethsura, which is viven as only 5 stades 
from Jerusalem. The Talmudists describe the stade 
under the term res,9 and reyvarded it as equal to 
$25 feet and 125 paces (Carpzov, Appar. p. 679). 
(f-) The Mile,4 a Roman measure, equalling 1,000 
Roman paces, 8 stades, and 1,618 English yards 
{Mitr}. 

2. Measures of capacity. 

The measures of capacity for liquids were: (a.) 
The log! (Lev. xiv. 10, ete.), the name originally 
signifying a “basin.’’ (b.) The hin,* a naine of 
eyptian origin, frequently noticed in the Bible 
(Iex. xxix. 40, xxx. 24; Num. xv. 4, 7, 9; Ez. iv. 
11, ete.) (c.) The bath,’ the name meaning 
‘s measured,’’ the largest of the liquid measures (1 
K. vii. 26, 38; 2 Chr. ii. 10; Ezr. vii. 22; Is. v. 
10). With regard to the relative values of these 
measures we learn nothing from the Bible, but we 
gather from Josephus (Ant. iii. 8, § 3) that the 
bath contained 6 hins (for the bath equaled 72 
xesle or 12 chvés, and the hin 2 choés), and from 
the Rabbinists that the bin contained 12 logs 
(Carpzov, Appur. p. 685). The relative values 
therefore stand thus: — 


Log 
12 | Hin 
72 6 | Bath 








The dry measure contained the following denom- 
inations: (a.) The cab,” mentioned only in 2 K. 
vi. 25, the name meaning literally Aelluw or con- 
care. (b.) The omer,” mentioned only in Ex. xvi. 
16-36. The same measure is elsewhere termed 
issdr'onjo as being the tenth part of an ephah 
(comp. Ex. xvi. 36), whence in the A. V. “ tenth 
deal" (Lev. xiv. 10, xxiii. 13; Num. xv. 4, ete.). 
The word omer implies a /eap, and secondarily a 
sheaf. (c.) The séih,» or “ measure,” this being 
the etymolozical meaning of the term, and appro- 
priately applied to it, inasmuch as it was the or- 
dinary measure for household purposes (Gen. xviii. 
6; 1 Sam. xxv. 18; 2 K. vii. 1, 16). The Greek 
equivalent occurs in Matt. xiii. 33; Luke xiii. 21. 
The seah was otherwise termed shilish,1 as being 
the third part of an ephah (fs. xl. 12; Ps. Ixxx. 5). 
(d.) The ephah,r a word of Exvyptian origin, and 
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of frequent recurrence in the Bible (Ex. xvi. 36; 
Lev. v. 11, vi. 20; Num. v. 15, xxviii. 5; Judg. vi. 
19; Ruth ii. 17; 1 Sam. i. 24, xvii. 17; Ez. xlv. 
11, 13, xlvi. 5, 7, 11, 14). (¢.) The lethec,2 or 
‘¢half-homer,”’ literally meaning what is poured 
out: it occurs only in Hos. iii. 2. (f°) The homer,? 
meaning heap (Lev. xxvii. 16; Num. xi. 325 Is. v. 
10; Ie. xiv. 13). It is elsewhere termed cor,¢ 
from the circular vessel in which it was measured 
(1K. iv. 22, v. JL; 2 Chr. ii. 10, xxvii. 5; Ezr. 
vii. 22; Ez. xlv.14). The Greek equivalent occurs 
in Luke xvi. 7. 

The relative proportions of the dry measures are 
to a certain extent expressed in the names tssirun, 
meaning a tenth, and sdlish,a third. In addition 
we have tne Biblical statement that the omer is the 
tenth jxrt of the ephah (Ex. xvi. 36), and that the 
ephah was the teuth part of a homer, and corre- 
sponded to the bath in liquid measure (Ez. xlv. 11). 
The Rabbinists supplement this by stating that the 
ephah contained three seahs, and the sesh six cabs 
(Carpzov, p. 683). We are thus enabled to draw 
out the following scale of relative values: — 


Cab 
1f Omer 
6 3} Seah 
18 10 3 | Ephah 
180 100 30 10 | Homer 





The above scale is constructed, it will be ob- 
served, on a combination of decimal and duodecimal 
ratios, the former prevailing in respect to the omer, 
ephah, and homer, the latter in respect to the cab, 
seah, and ephah. In the liquid measure the duo- 
decimal ratio alone appears, and hence there is a 
fair presumption that this was the original, as it 
was undoubtedly the most general, principle on 
which the scales of antiquity were fraised (Bueckh, 
p- 38). Whether the decimal division was intro- 
duced from some other system, or whether it was 
the result of local usage, there is no evidence to 
show. 

The absolute values of the liquid and dry meas- 
ures form the subject of a single inquiry, inasmuch 
as the two scales have a measure of equal value, 
namely, the bath and the ephah (Ez. xly. 11); if 
either of these can be fixed, the conversion of the 
other denominations into their respective values 
readily follows. Unfortunately the data for deter- 
mining the value of the bath or ephah are both 
scanty and conflicting. Attempts have been made 
to deduce the value of the bath from a comparison 
of the dimensions and the contents of the molten 
sea as given in 1 K. wii. 24-26. If these particu- 
lars had been given with greater accuracy and full- 
ness, they would have furnished a sound basis for 
a calculation; but, as the matter now stands, un- 
certainty attends every statement. ‘lhe diameter 
is given as 1() cubits, and the circumference as 30) 
cubits, the diameter being stated to be “ from one 
brim to the other.”? Agsuming that the vessel was 
circular, the proportions of the diameter and cir- 
cumference are not sutticiently exact for mathemat- 
ical purposes, nor are we able to decide whether 
the diameter was measured from the internal or the 
external edge of the vessel. The shape of the ves- 
sel has been variously conceived to be circular and 
polygonal, cylindrical and hemispherical, with per- 
pendicular and with bulging sides. ‘The contents 
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are given as 2,000 baths in 1 K. vii. 26, and 3,000 
baths in 2 Chr. iv. 5, the latter being probably a 
corrupt text. Lastly, the length of the cubit is 
undefined, and hence every estimate is attended 
with suspicion. ‘The conclusions drawn have teen 
widely different, as might be expected. If it be 
assumed that the form of the vessel was cylindrical 
(as the description primd fucie seems to imply), 
that its clear diameter was 10 cubits of the value 
of 19.0515 English inches each, and that its full 
contents were 2,000 baths, then the value of the 
bath would be 4.8965 yallons; for the contents of 
the vessel would equal 2,715,638 cubie inches, or 
9,793 gallons. If, however, the statement of Jose- 
phus (Ant. viii. 3, § 5), as to the hemispherical 
form of the vessel, be adopted, then the estimate 
would be reduced. Saigey, as quoted by Boeckh 
(p- 261), on this hypothesis calculates the value 
of the bath at 18.086 French litres, or 3.0307 
English gallons. If, further, we adopt Saalschitz's 
view as to the length of the cubit, which he puts 
at 15 Dresden inches at the highest, the value of 
the bath will be further reduced, according to his 
calculation, to 104 Prussian quarts, or 2.6037 
English gallons; while at his lower estimate of the 
cubit at 12 inches, its value would be little more 
than one half of this amount (ArcAédol. ii. 171). 
On the other hand, if the vessel bulyed, and if the 
diameter and circumference were measured at the 
neck or narrowest part of it, space might be found 
for 2,000 or even 3,000 baths of greater value than 
any of the above estimates. It is therefore hope 
less to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion from 
this source. Nevertheless we think the calculations 
are not without their use, as furnishing a certain 
amount of presumptive evidence. For, setting 
aside the theory that the vessel bulged consid- 
erably, for which the text furnishes no evidence 
whatever, all the other computations agree in one 
point, namely, that the bath fell far below the value 
placed on it by Josephus, and by moder writers 
on Hebrew archwolugy generally, according to 
whom the bath measures between 8 and 9 Euylish 
gallons. 

We tum to the statements of Josephus and 
other early writers. The former states that the 
bath equals 72 weste (Ant. viii, 2, § 9), that the 
hin equals 2 Attic chués (iid. iii. 8, §§ 3.9, § 4), 
that the seah equals 1} Italian mofii (thid. ix. 4, 
§ 5), that the cor equals 10 Attic medina (iled. 
xv. 9, § 2), and that the issaron or omer equals 7 
Attic cotyke (ibid. iii. 6, § 6). It may further be 
implied frum .dné. ix. 4, § 4, as compared with 2 
K. vi. 25, that he regarded the cab as equal to 4 
zesté3. Now, in order to reduce these statements 
to consistency, it must be assumed that in def. 
xv. 9, § 2, he has confused the medimnus with the 
metrétés, and in Ant. iii. 6, § 6, the cofyle with 
the zestés. Such errors throw doubt on his other 
statements, and tend to the conclusion that Jose 
phus was not really familiar with the Greek meas- 
ures. This impression is supported by his apparent 
ignorance of the term medrcfés, which he should 
have used not only in the passage above noticed, 
but also in viii. 2, § 9, where he would naturally 
have substituted it for 72 xeste, assuming that 
these were Attic reste. Nevertheless his testimony 
must be taken as decisively in favor of the iden- 
tity of the Hebrew bath with the Attic metrctés. 


b “Or. ec “5: ROpCs. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


Jerome (in Matt. xiii. 33) affirms that the seah 
equals 1} modii, and (in Fz. xlv. 11) that the cor 
equals 30 modii, — statements that are glaringly 
inconsistent, inasmuch as there were 30 seahe in 
the cor. The statements of Epiphanius in his 
treatise De Mensuris are equally remarkable for 
inconsistency. He states (ii, 177) that the cor 
equals 30 mwdii: on this assumption the bath 
would equal 51 seztarii, but he gives only 50 (p. 
178): the seah would equal 1 modius, but he gives 
1} modii (p. 173), or, according to his estimate of 
17 sextarté to the modius, 21) sextarii, though 
elsewhere he assivns 56 serturi as its value (p. 
182): the omer would be 5 to seclarit, but he 
gives 7} (p. 182), implying 45 mode to the cor: 
and, lastly, the ephah is identified with the Egyp- 
tian artabe (p. 182), which was either 44 or 34 
modi, according as it was in the old or the new 
measure, though according to his estimate of the 
cor it would only equal 3 modii. Little reliance 
can be placed on statements so loosely made, and 
the question arises whether the identification of the 
bath with the metrééés did not arise out of the cir- 
cumstance that the two measures held the same 
relative position in the scales, each being subdi- 
vided into 72 parts, and, again, whether the assign- 
ment of 30 modii to the cor did not arise out 
of there being 30 seahs in it. The discrepancies 
can only be explained on the assumption that a 
wide margin was allowed for a long measure, 
amounting to an increase of 50 percent. This 
appears to have been the case from the definitions 
of the seah or gdroy yiven by Hesychius, pddcos 
yéuwy, Hryouv, ty fusov uddiov ‘Itadicdy, and 
again by Suidas, pddioy dweprewAnpwuevov, ws 
elva: uddiov évd kal Hurouy, Assuming, however, 
that Josephus was right in identifying the bath 
with the mefrtés, its value would be, according to 
Boeckh’s estimate of the latter (pp. 261, 278), 
1993.5 Paris cubic inches, or 8.7053 English gal- 
lons, but according to the estimate of Bertheau 
(Gesch. p. 73) 1,985.77 Paris cubic inches, or 
8.6696 Envlish gallons. | 

The Rabbinists furnish data of a different kind 
for calculating the value of the Hebrew measures. 
They estimated the lug to be equal to six hen egus, 
the cubic contents of which were ascertained by 
measuring the amount of water they displaced 
(Maimonides, in Cel. 17, § 10). On this basis 
Thenius estimated the log at 14.088 Paris cubic 
inches, or .06147 English gallon, and the bath at 
1,014.39 Paris cubic inches, or 4.4286 gallons (Sé 
u. Kr. pp. 101, 121). Again, the log of water is 
said to have weighed 108 Exyptian drachme,? each 
equalling 61 barleycorns (Maimonides, ie Bech, 3, 
§ 6, ed. Guisius.). Thenius finds that 6,588 bar- 
leycorns fill about the same space as 6 hen eggs 
(St. u. Kr. p. 112). And again, a log is said to 
fill a vessel 4 digits long, 4 broad, and 2,7, high 
(Maimonides, in Pref. Menuchoth). This vessel 
would contain 21.6 cubic inches, or .07754 gallon. 
The conclusion arrived at from these data would 
agree tolerably well with the first estimate formed 
on the notices of the molten sea. 





a In the table the weight of the log is given as 104 
drachms; but in this case the contents of the log are 
supposed to be wine. The relative weights of water 
and wine were as 27 : 26. 

& Merpnrys- 
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As we are unable to decide between Josephus 
and the Rabbinists, we give a double estimate of 
the various denominations, adopting Bertheau’s 
estimate of the metrélés: — 


(Josephus.) (Rabbinists.) 
Gallons. Gallons. 
Homer or Cor . 86.696 9 or 44.286 
Ephah or Bath 8.6696 or 4.4286 
Seah 2.8898 or 1.4762 — 
Hin. 1.4449 or T3581 
Omer .. 859 or 4428 
Cub . .4816 or 246 
Log . 1204 or 0615 


In the New Testament we have notices of the 
following foreign measures: (a.) The metret’s4 
(John ii. 6; A. V. “ firkin "’),for liquids. (6.) The 
chaniz¢ (Rey. vi. 6; A. V. “measure ’’), for dry 
goods. (c.) The xestés,? applied, however, not to 
the particular measure so named by the Greeks, 
but to any small vessel, such as a cup (Mark vii. 
4,8: A.V. pot’). (d.) The modus, similarly 
applied to describe any vessel of moderate dimen- 
sions (Matt. v. 15; Mark iv. 21; Luke xi. 33; 
A. V. ‘bushel ’?); though properly meaning a Ro- 
man measure, amounting to about a peck. 

The value of the Attic metrétés has been already 
stated to be 8.6696 gallons, and consequently the 
amount of liquid in six stone jars, containing on 
the averaze 24 metréte# each, would exceed 110 
gallons (John ii. 6). Very possibly, however, the 
Greek term represents the Hebrew bath, aud if the 
bath be taken at the lower estimate assigned to it, 
the amount would be reduced to about 6U gallons. 
Even this amount far exceeds the requirements for 
the purposes of legal purification, the tendency of 
Pharisaical refinement being to reduce the amount 
of water to a minimum, so that a quarter of a log 
would suftice for a person (Mishnah, Yard. 1, § 1). 
The question is one simply of archeological interest 
as illustrating the customs of the Jews, and doves 
hot affect the character of the miracle with which 
it is connected. The chanix was J, of an Attic 
medimnus, and contained nearly a quart. It rep- 
resented the usual amount of corn for a day's food, 
and hence a chunix for a penny, or dendurius, 
which usually purchased a bushel (Cic. Verr. iii. 
81), indicated a great scarcity (Kev. vi. 6). 

With regard to the use of fair measures, various 
precepts are expressed in the Mosaic law and other 
parts of the [ible (Lev. xix. 35, 36; Deut. xxv. 
14, 15: Prov. xx. 10; Ez. xlv. 10), and in all 
probability standard measures were kept in the 
‘Temple, as was usual in the other civilized coun- 
tries of antiquity (Boeckh. p. 12). 

The works chiefly referred to in the present 
atticle are the following: Boeckh, Afetrologesche 
Untersuchunyen, 1838; Classical Museum, vol. 
i.; Theologische Studien und Kritiken for 1846; 
Mishnah, ed. Surenhusius; Wilkinson, Ancient 
Equptians, 2 vols. 1854; Epiphanius, Opera, 2 
vols., ed. Petavius. W. L. B. 

WELL. The difference between a well (Béér) 
and a cistern (Bor) [CISTERN], consists chiefly in 





€1. "ND: ¢péap: puteus; in four places “ pit.” 
2. 2 * Adxnos : cisterna ; usually “pit.” [Pr] 
8. RY : usually “fountain.” (FouNTAIX.] 


4. HP". (Founramn ; Sreia.) 
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the use of the former word to denote a receptacle 
for water springing up freshly from the ground, 
while the latter usually denotes a reservoir for rain- 
water (Gen. xxvi. 19, 32; Prov. v. 15; John iv. 
14). 


|pointed by the bitterness of the water. 


WELL 


but easily renewed, often mark, by their ready 
supply, the stations at which the Hebrew pilgrims 
slaked their thirst, or, as at Marah, were disap- 
In like 
manner the stations of the Mohammedan pilgrims 


The special necessity of a supply of water (Judg. jfrom Cairo and Damascus to Mecca (the Hadj 
i. 15) in a hot climate has always involved among route) are marked by the wells (Robinson, i. 66, 


Eastern nations questions of property of the highest 
importance, and sometimes given rise to serions 
contention. To give a name toa well denoted a 
right of property, and to stop or destroy one once 
duy was a military expedient, a mark of conquest, 
or an encroachment on territorial right claimed or 
existing in its netghborhoud. Thus the well Beer- 
sheba was opened, and its possession attested with 
special formality by Abraham (Gen. xxi. 30, 31). 
In the hope of expelling Isaac from their neighbor- 
hood, the Philistines stopped up the wells which 
had been dug in Abraham's time and called by his 
name, an encroachment which was stoutly resisted 
by the followers of Isaac (Gen. xxvi. 15-33; see 
also 2 K. iii. 19; 2 Chr. xxvi. 10; Burckhardt, 
Notes, ii. 185, 194, 204, 276). The Kuran notices 
abandoned wells as signs of desertion (Sur. xxii.). 
To acquire wells which they had not themselves 
dug, was one of the marks of favor foretold to 
the Hebrews on their entrance into Canaan (Deut. 
vi. 11). ‘To possess one is noticed as a mark of 
independence (Prov. v. 15), and to abstain from the 
use of wells belonging to others, a disclaimer of 
interference with their property (Num. xx. 17, 19, 
xxi. 22). Similar nyghts of possession, actual and 
hereditary, exist among the Arabs of the present 
day. Wells, Burckhardt saya, in the interior of the 
Desert, are exclusive property, either of a whole 
tribe, or of individuals whose ancestors dug the 
wells. If a well be the property of a tribe, the 
tents are pitched near it, whenever rain-water be- 
cumes searce in the desert; and no other Arabs are 
then permitted to water their camels. But if the 
weil belungs to an individual, he receives presents 
from ali stranyve tribes who pass or encamp at the 
well, and retresh their camels with the water of it. 
The property of such a well is never alienated; 
and the Arabs say, that the possessor is sure to be 
fortunate, as all who drink of the water bestow on 
him their benedictions (Notes on Bed. i. 228, 229; 
coup. Num. xxi. 17, 18, and Judg. i. 15). 

It is thus easy to understand how wells have 
become in many cases links in the bistory and 
landmarks in the topography both of Palestine and 
of the Arabian Peninsula. The well once dug in 
the rucky soil of Palestine might be tilled with earth 
or stones, but with dithculty destroved, and thus 
the wells of Beer-sheba, and the well near Nadulua, 
called Jacob's well, are among the most undoubted 
witnesses of those transactions of sacred history in 
which they have borne, ao to speak, a prominent 
part. On the other hand, the wells dug in the 
sandy svil of the Arabian valleys, easily destroyed, 


a * The A.V. does not alwavs observe the proper dis- 
tinction between “' well ’’ and “ fountain © or ‘ spring.” 


Thus {t renders the same word (7‘Y) “ well” in 
Judg. vii. 1; Neh. ff. 13, ete., and " fountain ” in 
Gen. xvi. 7; Num. xxxili. 9, ete. There jis another 
inconsistency in the A. V., which is a source of con- 
fusion. Our translators sometimes transfer the first 
part of the compound expression, as “ En-rogel,” 
« En-shemesh,” “ En-tappuah,’ etc.. and sometimes 
Cransiate it, as “ Well of Harud,” “ Dragon Weil,” etc. 
H. 


69, 204, 205, ii. 283; Burckhardt, Syria, pp. 318, 
472, 474; App. ILI. 656, 660: Shaw, 7rar. 314; 
Niebuhr, Descrip. de C Ar., pp. 347, 348; Wellsted, 
Trae. ii. 40, 43, G4, 457, App.). 

Wells in Palestine are usually excavated from 
the solid limestone rock, sometimes with steps to 
descend into them (Gen. xxiv. 16; Burckhardt, 
Syria, p. 232; Col. Ch. Chron. 1858, p. 470). 
The brims are furnished with a curb or low wall 
of stone, bearing marks of high antiquity in the 
furrows worn by the ropes used in drawing water 
(Rob. i. 204). This curb, as well as the stone 
cover, which is also very usual, agrees with the 
directions of the Law, as explained by Philo and 
Josephus, namely, as a protection against accident 
(Ex. xxi. 33; Joseph. Ant. iv. 8, § 37: Philo. De 
Spec. Leg. iii. 27, ii. 324, ed. Mangey: Maundrell, 
in k. Trav. 435).o It was on a curb of this sort 
that our Lord sat when He conversed with the 
woman of Samaria (John iv. 6), and it was this, 
the usual stone cover, which the woman placed on 
the mouth of the well at Bahurim (2 Sam. xvii 
19), where A. V. weakens the sense by omitting 
the articlec Sometimes the wells are covered 
with cupolas raised on pillars (Burckhardt, App. V. 
p-. 665). 

The usual methods for raising water are the fol- 
lowing: (1.) The rope and bucket, or water-skin 
(Gen. xxiv. 14-20; John iv. 11). When the well 
is deep the rope is either drawn over the curb br 
the man or woman, who pulls it out to the dis- 
tance of its full length, or by an ass or ox empluved 
in the same way for the same purpose. Sometimes 
a pulley or wheel is fixed over the well to assist 
the work (Robinson, i. 204, ii. 248: Niebuhr, 
Deser. de C Ar. 137, pl. 15: Col. Ch. Chron. 1359, 
p. 350; Chardin, boy. iv. 98; Wellsted, 7rnr. i. 
280). (2.) The sakiyeh, or Persian wheel. This 
consists of a vertical wheel furnished with a set of 
buckets or earthen jars, attached to a cord passing 
over the wheel, which descend empty and return 
full as the wheel revolves. On the axis of the 
wheel revolves a second wheel, parallel to it, with 
cogs which turn a third wheel set horizontally at a 
sutticient height from the ground to allow the 
animal used in turning it to pasa under. One or 
two cows or bulls are yoked to a pole which passes 
through the axis of this wheel, and as they travel 
round it turn the whole machine (Num. xxiv. 7; 
Lane, Mod. kg. ii. 163; Niebuhr, Voy. i. 120; 
Col. Ch. Chron. 1859, p. 352; Shaw. pp. 201, 408). 
(3.) A modification of the last method, by which 
a man, sitting opposite to a wheel furnished with 





&’ * Mr. E. H. Palmer, in passing from Sinai to 
Nakhl, went up the Wady IJ%yar, of which he says: 
© This wady is so called from the wells ( Br-ar) which 
exist near its head, and which, in their form and uss, 
remarkably illustrate the passage in Genesis rxix. 
7-9: ‘Till they roll the stone from the well’s month : 
then we water the sheep.’ (Quart. Statem. Pal, Ex. 
Fund, No. v. p. 257.) 8. W. 
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buckets, turns it by drawing with his hands one 
set of spokes prolonged beyond its circumference, 
and pushing another set from him with his feet 
(Niebubr, Voy. i. p. 120, pl. 15; Robinson, ii. 22, 
iii. 89). (4.) A method very common, both in 
ancient and modern Egypt, is the shadoof, a sim- 
ple contrivance consisting of a lever moving ona 
pivot, which is loaded at one end with a lump of 
clay or some other weight, and has at the other a 
bowl or bucket. This is let down into the water, 
and, when raised, emptied into a receptacle above 
(Niebuhr, Voy. i. 120; Lane, Wf. E. ii. 163; Wil- 
kinson, A. #. i. 35, 72, ii. 4). 

Wells are usually furnished with troughs of wood 
or stone,? into which the water is emptied for the 
use of persons or animals coming to the wells. In 
modern times an old stone sarcophagus is often 
used for this purpose. ‘The bucket is very com- 
monly of skin (Burckhardt, Syria, p. 63; Robinson, 
i. 204, ii. 21, 315, iii. 35, 89, 109, 184; Lord 
Lindsay, Trav. pp. 235, 237; Wilkinson, A. E. 
l. c.; Gen. xxiv. 20; Ex. ii. 16). 





Ancient Egyptian machine for raising water, identical 
with the shadoof of the present day. (Wilkinson.) 


Unless machinery is used, which is commonly 
worked hy men, women are usually the water- 
carriers. They carry home their water-jars on 
their heads (Lindsay, p. 236). Great contentions 
often occur at the wells, and they are often, among 
Bedouins, favorite places for attack by enemies 
(Ex. ii. 16, 17; Judg. v. 11; 2 Sam. xxiii. 15, 16; 
Burckhardt, Syria, p. 63; Notes on Bed. i. 228; 
Col. €h. Chron. 1859, p. 473; Lane, MV. £. i. 252; 
Robinson, iii. 153). H. W. P. 


* WELL IS HIM, Ecclns. xxv. 8, 9 (A. V.), 
exhibits a curious remnant of the old use of « him " 
as a dative. =‘ to him.” Compare ‘+ Woe is me,” 
and the examples from Chaucer (Cant. Tales, 2,111, 
16,362) cited in Eastwood and Wright's Bible 

Word Book, p. 524. A. 


* WELL OF JACOB. [Snecnem, p. 
2957 f.] 


* WELL-SPRING. [Fountain; Wau.) 

WHALE. As to the signification of the He- 

brew terms tan (75) or 7 and tannin, 7°d5)), 

variously rendered in the A. V. by “dragon,” 

eee 
a pw: roTurripioy : canalis, 
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‘ whale,”’ ‘ serpent,"’ “‘ sea-monster,"’ see IVRAGON. 
It remains for us in this article to consider the 
transaction recorded in the book of Jonah, of that 
prophet having been swallowed by some “ great 


fish” (947337), which in Matt. sii. 40 is 


called «pros. rendered in our version by ‘ whale.”’ 

Much criticism has been expended on the Scrip- 
tural account of Jonah being swallowed by a large 
fish; it bas been variously understood as a literal 
transaction, as an entire fiction or an allegory, as a 
poetieal mythus or a parable. With regard to the 
remarks of those writers who ground their objec- 
tions upon the denial of miracle, it is obvious that 
this is not the place for discussion; the question 
of Jonah in the fish’s belly will share the same 
fate as any other miracle recorded in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

The reader will find in Rosenmiiller'’s Prolegom- 
ena several attempts by various writers to explain 
the Scriptural narrative, none of which, however, 
have anything to recommend them, uniess it be in 
some cases the ingenuity of the authors, such as 
for instance that of Godfrey Less, who suppused 
that the “fish? was no animal at all, but a ship 
with the figure of a fish painted on the stern, into 
which Jonah was received after he had been cast 
out of his own vessel! Equally curious is the ex- 
planation of G. C. Anton, who endeavored to solve 
the difficulty, by supposing that just as the prophet 
was thrown into the water, the dead carcase of 
some large fish floated by, into the belly of which 
he contrived to get, and that thus he was drifted 
to the shore! The opinion of Rosenmiiller, that 
the whole account is founded on the Phenician 
fable of Hercules devoured by a sea-monster sent 
by Neptane (Lycophron, Cassand. 38), although 
sanctioned by (sesenius, Winer, Ewald, and other 
German writers, is opposed to all sound principles 
of Biblical exegesis. It will be our purpose to 
consider what portion of the occurrence partakes 
of a natural, and what of a miraculous nature. 

In the first place then, it is necessary to observe, 
that the Greeek word «jros, used by St. Matthew, 
is not restricted in its meaning to “a whale,” or 
any Cetacean ; like the Latin cete or cetus, it may 
denote any sea-monster, either “a whale,” or “a 
shark,” or “a seal,” or ‘‘a tanny of enormous 
size” (see Athen. p. 303 B, ed. Dindorf; Odys. 
xii. 97, iv. 446, 452; Ji. xx. 147). Although two 
or three species of whale are found in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, yet the “rent fish” that swallowed 
the prophet, cannot properly be identified with any 
Cetacean, for, although the sperm whale ( Catodon 
macrocephalus) has a gullet sufficiently large to 
admit the body of a man, yet it can hardly be the 
fish intended; as the natural food of cetaceans 
consists of small animals, such as medusre and 
crustacea. 

Nor, again, can we agree with Bishop Jebb (Sa- 
cred Literature, pp. 178, 179), that the xo:Ala of 
the Greek Testament denotes the back portion of a 
whale’s mouth, in the cavity of which the prophet 
was concealed; for the whole passage in Jonah is 
clearly opposed to such an interpretation. 

The only fish, then, capable of swallowing a 
man would be a large specimen of the White Shark 
(Carcharias vulyaris), that dreaded enemy of 
sailors, and the most voracious of the family of 
Squalide. This shark, which sometimes attains 
the length of thirty feet, is quite able to swallow a 
man whole. Some commentators are skeptical on 
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this point. It would, however, be easy to quote; As to the former Hebrew terins, see under Cors. 
passages from the writings of authors and travellers} The first mention of wheat occurs in Gseu. xxx. 14, 
in proof of this assertion; we confine ourselves to} in the account of Jacob's sojourn with [aban in 
two or three extracts. The shark “has a large| Mesopotamia, Much has been written on the sub- 


gullet, and in the belly of it are sometimes found 
the bodies of men half eaten, sometimes whole and 
entire” (Nature Displayed, iii. p. 140). But lest 
the Abbé Pluche should not be cunsidered sufficient 
authority, we give a quotation from Mr. Couch’s 
recent publication, A History of the Fishes of the 
British Islands. Speaking of white sharks, this 
author, who has paid much attention to the habits 
of fish, states that ‘they usually cut asunder any 
object of considerable size and thus swallow it; 
but if they find a difficulty in doing this, there is no 
hesitation in passing into the stomach even what is 
of enormous bulk; and the formation of the jaws 
and throat render this a matter of but little difti- 
culty.” Ruysch says that the whole body of a man 
in armor (urtcadus), bas been found in the stomach 
of a white shark; and Captain King, in his Survey 
of Australia, says he had caught one which could 
have swallowed a man with the greatest ease. 
Blumenbach mentions that a whole horse has been 
found in a shark, aud Captain Basil Hall reports 
the taking of one in which, besides other things, 
he found the whole skin of a buffalo which a short 
time befure had been thrown overboard from his 
ship (i. p. 27). Dr. Baird of the British Museum 
(Cyclop. of Nat. Sciences, p. 514), says that in 
the river [Hooghly below Calcutta, he had seen a 
white shark swallow a bullock’s head and horns 
entire, and he speaks also of a shark's mouth being 
‘‘ suificiently wide tu receive the body of a man.” 
Wherever therefore the ‘l'arshish, to which Jonah’s 
ship was bound, was situated, whether in Spain, or 
in Cilicia, or in Ceylon, it is certain that the com- 
mon white shark might have been seen on the 
voyage. The C. cudgarts is not uncommon in the 
Mediterranean; it occurs, as Forskal (Vescript. 
Animal, p. 20) assures us, in the Arabian Gulf, 
and is common also in the Indian Ocean. So far 
for the nalural portion of the subject. But how 
Jonah could have been swallowed whole unhurt, or 
how he could have existed for any time in the 
shark's belly, it is impossible to explain by simply 
natural causes. Certainly the preservation of 
Jonah in a fish's belly is not more remarkable 
than that of the three children in the midst 
of Nebuchadnezzar'’s “burning fiery furnace." 
(Jonan, Amer. ed.] 

Naturalists have recorded that sharks have the 
habit of throwing up again whole and alive the 
prey they have seized (see Couch's //ist. of Fishes, 
i, p. 33). “IL have heard,’ says Mr. Darwin, 
“from Dr. Allen of Forres, that he has frequently 
found a diodon floating alive and distended in the 
stomach of a shark; and that on several occa- 
sions he has known it eat its way out, not only 
through the cuats of the stomach, but through the 
sides of the monster which has been thus killed.” 

W. H. 


WHEAT. The well-known valuable cereal, 
cultivated from the earliest times, and frequently 
mentioned in the Bible. In the A. V. the Heb. 


words bar ("2 or TB), digdn (1271), riphoch 
(FID), are occasionally translated “ wheat; " 


but there is no doubt that the proper name of this 
cereal, as distinguished from “barley,” “ spelt,” 


etc., is chitiah (TTOIT: Chald. J°tO377, chintin). 





ject of the origin of wheat, and the question appears 


to be stil] undecided. It is said that the Triticuuw 
vulgare has beeu found wild in some parts of 
Persia and Siberia, apparently removed from the 
influence of cultivation (Anglish Cyctop. art. “ Trit- 
icum'’). Again, from the experiments of M. Esprit 
Fabre of Agde it would seem that the numerous 


varieties of cultivated wheat are merely improved 
transformations of Zgilops ovata (Journal of the 








Egyptian Wheat. 
Royal Agricult. Soc., No. xxxiii. pp. 167-180). 
M. Fabre's experimente, however, have not been 
deemed conclusive by some botanists (see an inter- 
esting paper by the late Prof. Henfrey in No. xi. 


of the Journal quoted above). Egypt in ancient 
times was celebrated for the growth of its wheat; 
the best quality, according to Pliny (Nat. His. 
xviii. 7), was grown in the Thebaid; it was all 
bearded, and the same varieties, Sir G. Wilkinson 
writes (Anc. Egypt. ii. 39, ed. 1854), “existed 
in ancient as in modern times, among which may 
be mentioned the seven-eared quality described in 
Pharaoh's dream ” (Gen. xli. 22). This is the so- 
called mummy-wheat, which, it has been said, has 
germinated after the lapse of thousands of years, 
but it is now known that the whole thing was 1 
fraud. Babylonia was also noted for the excellence 
of ite wheat and other cereals. ‘In grain,” says 
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Herodotus (i. 193), it will yield commonly two 
hundred fold, and at ita greatest production as 
much as three hundred fold. The blades of the 
wheat and barley plants are often four fingers 
broad.’’ But this is a great exagveration. (See 
also Theophrastus, Hist. Plant. viii. 7.) Modern 
writers, as Chesney and Rich, bear testimony to 
the great fertility of Mesopotamia. Syria aud 
Palestine produced wheat of fine quality and in 
large quantities (Ps. cxlvii. 14, Ixxxi. 16, etc.). 
There appear to be two or three kinds of wheat at 
present yrown in Palestine, the Triticum rulgare 
(var. kybernum), the J. spelta [see Rye], and 
another variety of bearded wheat which appears to 
be the same as the Egyptian kind, the 7. commpos- 
itum. In the parable of the sower our Lord alludes 
to grains of wheat which in good ground produce a 
hundred fold (Matt. xiii. 8). “ The return of a 
hundred for one,’ says Trench, “is not unheard 
of in the East, though always mentioned as some- 
thing extraordinary.” Laborde says, “ There is to 
be found at Kerek a species of hundred wheat which 
justifies the text of the Bible against the charges 
of exaggeration of which it has been the object.” 
The common Triticum vulgare will sometimes 
produce one hundred grains in the ear. Wheat is 
reaped towards the end of April, in May, and in 
June, according to the ditferences of soil and posi- 
tion; it was sown either broadcast, and then 
ploughed in or trampled in by cattle (Is. xxxii. 20), 
or in rows, if we rightly understand Is. xxviii. 25, 
which seems to imply that the seeds were planted 
apart in order to insure larger and fuller ears. 
The wheat was put into the ground in the winter, 
and some time after the barley; in the Egyptian 
plague of hail, consequently, the barley suffered, 
but the wheat had uot appeared, and so escaped 
injury. Wheat was ground into flour; the finest 
qualities were expressed by the term “fat of kid- 


neys of wheat,” TOT nye 2on (Deut. 
xxxii. 14). Unripe ears are sometimes cut off from 
the stalks, roasted in an oven, mashed and boiled, 
and eaten by the modern Evyyptians (Sonnini, 
Trav.). Rosenmiiller (Botany of the Bible, p. 
80), with good reason, conjectures that this dish, 
which the Arabs call Ferik, is the same as the 


geres carmel (OID 73) of Ley. ii. 14 and 


2 K.iv. 42. The Heb. word Kali (“9)), Lev. i. 
14) denotes, it is probable, roasted ears of corn, 
still used as food in the East. An “ear of 


corn’? was called Shibidleth (maw), the word 
which betrayed the Ephraimites (Judg. xii. 1, 6), 
who were unable to give the sound of sh. The cu- 
rious expression in Prov. xxvii. 22, “though thou 
shouldest bray a fool in a mortar among wheat 
with a pestle, yet will not his fovlishness depart 
from him,’’ appears to point to the custom of mix- 
ing the grains of inferior cereals with wheat; the 
meaning will then be, * Let a fool be ever 80 much 
in the company of wise men, yet he will continue 
8 fool.’’ Maurer (Comment. 1. c.) simply explains 
the passage thus: “ Quomodocunque tractaveris 
stultum: non patietur se emendari.” [Compare 
articles Conn; AGRICULTURE; BARLEY. ] 
W. H. 
* WHEEL. (Cart; Laver; WELL.] 


* WHEN AS, Matt. i. 18 (A. V.), is simply 
== “¢ when,” as often i in old English writers. A. 


* WHIP. (Corb; Goan; SCOURGING. ] 










of 1611, subsequently changed to + hot.” 
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* WHIRLPOOL, as the marginal rendering 


of * leviathan ’’ in Job xli. 1, is not used in its prea- 
ent sense, but denotes a kind of whale. 
tations from Holland's Pliny, xi. 37, ix. 3, 4, in Kast- 
wood and Wright's Bible Word-Bovk, p. 330. A. 


See the quo- 


WHIRLWIND (FIDAD ; MD). 


Hebrew terms siphah and se‘drdh” convey ae 
notion of a violent wind or hurricane, the former be- 
cause such a wind sweeps aivay every abject it en- 
counters, the latter because the objects so swept 
away are fossed about and agitated. 
this, Gesenius gives a similar sense to ga/yal in 
Ps. Ixxvii. 18 (A. V. * heaven " 
(A. V. 
term expresses one of the effects of such a storm 
in rolling along chaff, stubble, or such light articles 
( Thes. p. 288). 
above terms express the specitic notion of a whirl 
wind, #. e. a gale moving violently round on its own 
axis —and there is no warrant for the use of the 
word in the A. V. of 2 K. ii. 11. 
lent winds in Palestine come from the east; and the 
passage in Job xxxvii. 9, which in the A. V. reads, 
“Out of the south cometh the whirlwind,”’ should 
rather be rendered, 
The whirlwind is frequently used as a metaphor of 
violent and sweeping destruction. 
of Babylonia is compared to a southerly gale coming 
out of the wilderness of Arabia (Is. xxi. 1; comp. 
Knobel, in loc.), the effects of which are most  prej- 
udicial in that country. Similar allusions occur 
in Pas. lviii. 9; Prov. i. 27, x. 25; Is. xl. 24; Dan. 
xi. 40. 


In addition to 


) and Ez. x. 13 


wheel”). Generally, however, this last 


It does not appear that any of the 
‘The imost vio- 


“Out of his chamber,” etc. 


Cyrus's invasion 


W. LB. 
* WHITE. [Covors, 1.] 


* WHITE STONE. ([Sroxes, 8.] 


* WHOT (Deut. ix. 19), appears in the edition 
H. 


WIDOW (MIDIS: xhpat vidua). Under 


the Mosaic dispensation no leyal provision was made 
for the maintenance of widows. 
pendent partly on the affection of relations, more 
especially of the eldest son, whose birthright, or 
extra share of the property, imposed such a duty 
upon him, and partly on the privileges accorded to 
other distressed classes, such as a participstion in 
the triennial third tithe (Deut. xiv. 29, xxvi. 12), 
in leasing (Deut. xxiv. 19-21), and in religious 
feasts (Deut. xvi. 11, 14). 
regulations a portion of the spoil taken in war was 
assigned to them (2 Mace. viii. 28, 30). 


‘They were left de- 


In the spirit of these 


A special 
prohibition was laid against taking a widow's gar- 
ments in pledge (Deut. xxiv. 17), and this was 
practically extended to other necessaries (Job xxiv. 
3). In addition to these specific regulations, the 
widow was commended to the care of the commu- 
nity (Ex. xxii. 22; Deut. xxvii. 19; Is. i. 17; Jer. 
vii. 6, xxii. 3; Zech. vii. 10), and any nevlect or 
oppression was strongly reprobated (Job xxii. 9, 
xxiv. 21; Ps. xciv. 6; Is. x. 2; Kez. xxii. 7; Mal. 
iii. 5; Ecclus. xxxv. 14, 15; Bar. vi. 38 [or Epist. 
of Jer. 38]; Matt. xxiii. 14). In times of danger 
widows were permitted to deposit their property in 
the treasury of the Temple (2 Macc. iii. 10). 
With regard to the remarriage of widows, the only 
restriction imposed by the Mosaic law had reference 
to the contingency of one being left childless, in 





a ‘93'3. 
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which case the brother of the deceased husband had 
a right to marry the widow (Deut. xxv. 5,6; Matt. 
xxii. 23-30). [MAknIAGE.] The high-priest was 
prohibited from marrying a widow, and in the ideal 
polity of the prophet Ezekiel the prohibition is ex- 
tended to the ordinary priests (Ez. xliv. 22). 

In the Apostolic Church the widows were sus- 
tained at the public expense, the relief being daily 
administered in kind, under the superintendence of 
officers appointed for this special purpose (Acts vi. 
1-6). Particular directions are given by St. Paul as 
to the class of persons entitled to such public main- 
tenance (1 ‘Tim. v. 3-16). He would confine it to 
the ‘widow indeed" (y dvrws xnpa), whom he 
detines to be one who is left alone in the world 
(uenovwuevn). Without any relations or Christian 
friends responsible for her support (vv. 3-5, 16). 
Poverty combined with friendlessness thus formed 
the main criterion of eligibility for public support; 
but at the same time the character of the widow — 
her piety and trustfulness — waa to be taken into 
account (ver. 5). Out of the body of such widows 
a certain number were to be enrolled (xcaraAe- 
yécOw: A. V. “taken into the number"’), the 
qualitications for such enrollment being (1) that 
they were not under sixty years of age; (2) that 
they had been ‘the wife of one man,’ probably 
meaning but once married; and (3) that they had 
led useful and charitable lives (vv. 9, 10). The ob- 
ject of the enrollment is by no means obvious. If 
we were to form our opinion solely on the qualifi- 
cations above expressed. we should conclude that 
the enrolled widows formed an ecclesiastical order, 
having duties identical with or analogous to those 
of the deaconesses of the early Church. For why, 
if the object were of an eleemosynary character, 
should the younger or twice-married widows be ex- 
cluded? ‘The weight of modern criticism is un- 
doubtedly in favor of the view that the enrolled 
widows held such an official position in the Church 
(Alford, De Wette, Lange, etec., in 1 Tim. v. 9, 10). 
But we can perceive no ground for isolating the pas- 
sage relating to the enrolled widows from the con- 
text, or for distinguishing these from the ‘* widows 
indeed "’ referred to in the preceding and succeed- 
ing verses. If the passage be read as a whole, then 
the impression derived from it will be that the en- 
rollment was for an eleemosynary purpose, and that 
the main condition of enrollment was, as before, 
poverty. The very argument which has been ad- 
duced in favor of the opposite view. in reality 
equally favors this one; for why should unmarried 
or young women be excluded from an ecclesiastical 
order? The practice of the early Church proves 
that they were not excluded. ‘The author of the 
Apostolical Constitutions lays down the rule that 
virgins should be generally, and widows only excep- 
tionally, appointed to the oftice of deaconess (vi. 
17, § 4); and though the directions given to Tim- 
othy were frequently taken asa model for the ap- 
pointment of deaconesses, yet there was great di- 
versity of practice in this respect (Bingham's Ant, ii. 
22, §§ 2-5). On the other hand, the restrictions 
contained in the Apostolic directions are not incon- 
sistent with the eleemosynary view, if we assume, 
as is very possible, that the enrolled widows formed 
a permanent charye on the public funds, and en- 


joved certain privileges by reason of their long pre- 
vious services, while the remainder, who were 
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primary object of the enrollment was simply to en- 
force 2 more methodical administration of the 
Church funds, it is easy to understand how the 
order of widows would obtain a quasi-official posi- 
tion in the Church. Having already served a vol- 
untary diaconate, and having exhibited their self- 
control by refraining from a second marriage, they 
would naturally be looked up to as models of piety 
to their sex, and would belong to the class whence 
deaconesses would be chiefly drawn. Hence we 
find the term “widow” (yjpa) used by early 
writers in an extended sense. to signify the adoption 
of the conditions by which widows, enrolled as 
such, were bound for the future. Thus Ignatius 
speaks of “virgins who were called widows ”’ (wap- 
Oévous Tras Aeyoudvas xhpas; kp. ad Smyrr. 
13); and Tertullian records the case of a virgin 
who was placed on the roll of widows (in riceetty) 
while yet under twenty years of age (De Vel. Virg. 
9). It is a further question in what respect these 
virgins were called “widows.’’ The annotations 
on Ignatius regard the term as strictly equivalent 
to ‘deaconess "? (Patres Apus. ii. 441, ed. Jacob- 
son), but there is evidently another sense in which 
it may be uscd, namely, as betokening celibacy, and 
such we believe to have been its meaning, inasmuch 
as the abstract term ynpeia is used in the senae of 
continence, or unmarried stite, in the Apastetical 
Constitutions (wapOévos wh pépovoca thy ev ved- 
Tntt xnpelav; Swpov Exovca ynpeias, ili. 1, §§ 1, 
2). Weare not therefore disposed to identify the 
widows of the Hible either with the deaconesses or 
with the xpecBurides of the early Church, from 
each of which classes they are distinguished in the 
work last quoted (ii. 57, § 8, viii. 13, § 4). The 
order of widows (7d ynpixdy) existed as a separate 
institution, contenporaneously with these offices, 
apparently for the same eleemosynary purpose for 
which it was originally instituted (Const. Apos. iii. 


1, § 1, iv. 5, § 1). W.LB 
WIFE. [Drvorce; MARRIAGE. ] 
WILD BEASTS. [Berasts.] 
* WILDERNESS OF SIN. (Six, Wr- 


DERNESS OF. ] 

WILDERNESS OF THE WANDER- 
ING. The historical magnitude of the Exodus as 
an event, including in that name not only the exit 
from Egypt, but the passage of the sea and desert, 
and the entry into Canaan, and the strange scenery 
in which it was enacted, no less than the miraculous 
agency sustained througheut forty years, has given 
to this locality an interest which is heightened, if 
possible, by the constant retrospect taken by the 
great Teacher of the New Testament and his Apos- 
tles, of this portion of the history of the race of 
Israel, as full of spiritual lessons necessary for the 
Christian Church throughout all ages. Hence this 
region, which physically is, and has probably been 
for three thousand years or more, little else than a 
barren waste, has derived a moral grandeur and ob- 
tained a reverential homage which has spread with 
the diffusion of Christianity. Indeed, to Christian, 
Jew, and Moslem it is alike holy ground. The 
mystery which hangs over by far the greater num- 
ber of localities, assigned to events even of first-rate 
magnitude, rather inflames than allavs the eager- 
ness for identification; and the result has been a 
larger array of tourists than has probably ever pene- 


younger, and might very possibly remarry, would | trated any other country of equal difficulty. Burck- 


be regarded in the light of temporary and casual! hardt, Niebuhr, 


Seetzen, Laborde and Linant, 


recipients. But while we thus believe that the! Riippell, Raumer, Russegger, Lepsius, Henniker, 
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Wellsted, Fazakerley, and Miss Martineau, are con- 
spicuoua amongst those who have contributed since 
the close of the last century to deepen, to vivify, 
and to correct our impressions, besides the earlier 
works of Monconys in the 17th century, and Has- 
selquist and Pococke in the 18th; whilst Wilson, 
Stewart, Bartlett, Bonar, Olin, Bertou, Robinson, 
and Stanley have added a rich detail of illustration, 
reaching to the present day. And thus it is at 
length “ possible by the internal evidence of the 
country itself to lay down, not indeed the actual 
route of the Israelites in every stage, but in almost 
all cases the main alternatives between which we 
must choose, and in some cases the very spots 
themselves.’’ Yet with all the material which now 
lies at the disposal of the topographical critic, there 
is often a real poverty of evidence where there seems 
to be an abundance; and the single lines of infur- 
mation do not weave up into a fabric of clear knowl- 
edge. “Hitherto no one traveller has traversed 
more than one, or at most two routes of the Desert, 
and thus the determination of these questions has 
been obscured; first, by the tendency of every one 
to make the Israelites follow his own track; and 
secondly, by his inability to institute a just com- 
parison between the facilities or difficulties which 
attend the routes which he has not seen. This ob- 
scurity will always exist till some competent traveller 
has explored the whole Peninsula. When this has 
been fairly done, there is little doubt that some of 
the most important topographical questions now at 
isaue will be set at rest (Stanley, S. ¢ P. 33). 

[. The uncertainties commence from the very 
starting-point of the route of the Wandering. It 
is impossible to fix the point at which in ‘the 
wilderness of Etham”’ (Num. xxxiii. 6, 7) Israel, 
now a nation of freemen, emerged from that sea 
into which they had passed as a nation of slaves. 
But, slippery as is the physical ground for any fix- 
ture of the miracle to a particular spot, we may 
yet admire the grandeur and vigor of the image 
of baptism which Christianity has appropriated 
from those waters. There their freedom was won; 
‘- not of themselves, it was the gift of God,’’ whose 
presence visibly preceded; and therefore St. Paul 
says, “they were baptized in the cloud,’ and not 
only “in the sea.””. The fact that from “ Etham 
in the edge of the wilderness,” their path struck 
across the sea (Ex. xiii. 20), and from the sea into 
the same wilderness of Etham, seems to indicate 
the upper end of the furthest tongue of the Gulf 
of Suez as the point of crossiny, for here, as is 
probable, rather than lower duwn the same, the 
district on either side would for a short distance 
on both shores have the same name. There seems 
reason also to think that this gulf had then, as 
also at Ezion-Geber [EzIoN-GEBER], a further ex- 
tension northward than at present, owing to the 
land having upheaved its level. This action seems 


@ See a pamphlet by Charles T. Beke, Ph. D., A 
Few Words with Bishop Colenso,” pp. 4, 5. 

6 Compare the use of the same word, of a multi- 
tude of men or cattle (in Joel i. 18), to express éy 
azxopig elva, without reference to egress or direction 
of course, merely for want of food. 

e Josephus (Ant. ij. 15, § 8) speaks of the obstrue- 
tion of precipitous and impassable mountains, but 
when we consider his extravagant language of the 
height of the buildings of the Temple, it is likely that 
much more, when speaking in general terms of a spot 
so distant, such expressions may be set down as sim- 
ply rhetorical. 
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to have been from early times the predominant one, 
and traces of it have recently been observed.2 Thus 
it is probable, as a result of the same agency, that 
the sea was even then shallow, and the sudden 
action of a tidal sea in the cul-de-sac of a narrow 
and shallow gulf is well known. Our own Solway 
Firth is a familiar example of the rise and rush of 
water, surprising, at times, especially when com- 
bined with the action of a strong wind, even those 
habitually cognizant of ita power. Similarly by 
merely venturing, it seems, below high-water mark, 
our own King John lost his baggage, regalia, and 
treasures in the estuary of The Wash. Pharaoh’s 


exclamation, “they are entangled (B°D2)) 6 in the 


land,’’ merely expresses the perplexity in which 
such a multitude, having, from whatever cause, no 
way of escape, would find themselves. ‘ The wil- 
derness hath shut them in,’’ refers merely, it is 
probable, to his security in the belief that, having 
reached the flat of the waste, they were completely 
at the mercy of a chariot force, like his, and rather 
excludes than implies the notion of mountains.‘ 
The direction of the wind is “east’’ in the He- 


brew (o°t?2 mn), but in the LXX. “ south” 


(vdérq@), in Ex. xiv. 21. On a local question the 
probable authority of the latter, executed in Egypt 
near the spot, is somewhat enhanced above its ordi- 
nary value. The furthest tongue of the gulf, now 
supposed dry, narrows to a strait some way below, 
t. e. south of its northern extremity, as given in 
Laborde’s map (Commentary on Ezod.) and then 
widens again.4 In such a narrow pass the action 
of the water would, be strongest when “the sea 
returned,” and here a wind anywhere between FE. 
and S. 8. E., to judge from that map, would pro- 
duce nearly the same effect; only the more nearly 
due E. the more it would meet the sea at right 
angles.¢ The probability is certainly that Pharaoh, 
seeing his bondmen, now all but within his clutch, 
yet escaping from it, would in the darkness of 
night, especially as he had spurned calmer coun- 
sels and remonstranoes before, pursue with head- 
long rashneas, even although, to a sober judgment 
guided by experience, the risk was plain. ‘There 
is a resemblance in the names Migdol and the 
‘‘ancient ‘Magdolum,’ twelve miles S. of Pelu- 
sium, and undoubtedly described as ‘Migdol* by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel '’ (Jer. xliv. 1, xlvi. 14; Ez. 
xxix. 10, xxx. 6; S. ¢ P. p. 37), also between the 
same and the modern Jfiktala, “a gentle slope 
through the hills ** towards Suez; and Pi-Hahiroth 
perhaps is “Ayrad. The “wilderness of Etham " 
probably lay on either side adjacent to the now 
dry trough of the northern end of the gulf. Dr. 
Stewart (Tent and Ahan, p. 64) thinks the name 
Etham traceable in the Wady AAthi, on the Ara- 
bian shore, but this and the preceding ’Ajrid are 


d Dr. Stanley (S. § P. p. 36) thinks that this sup- 
posed extension ‘depends on arguments which have 
not yet been thoroughly explored.” 

e If the wind were direct S. it would at some points 
favor the notion that “the passage was not a transit 
but a short circuit, returning again to the Egyptian 
shore, and then pursuing their way round the head 
of the gulf,” an explanation favored ° by earlier Chris- 
tian commentators, and by almost all the Rabbinical 
writers” (S. § P. p. 36). The landing-place would 
on this view be considerably north of the point of 


entering the sea. 
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of doubtful identity. The probability seems on 
the whole to favor the notion that the crossing lay 
to the N. of the Jebel ’Atdkah, which lies on the 
Egyptian side S. of Suez, and therefore neither 
the "Ayin Miusa,4 nor, much less, the Hunmam 
Pharain, further down on the eastern shore — 
each of which places, as well as several others, 
claims in local legend to be the spot of landing 4 
will suit. Still, these places, or either of them, 
may be the region where “ Israel saw the Egyptians 
dead upon the sea-shore'’ (Ex. xiv. 30). The 
crossing place from the Egyptian Wady Tawdrik 
to the ’Ayun Masa has been supported, however, 
by Wilson, Olin, Dr. Stewart (Zent and Khan, p. 
56), and others. The notion of Muktala being 
Migdol will best suit the previous view of the more 
northerly passage. The ‘wilderness of Shur,’’ 
into which the Israelites “went out” from the 
Red Sea, appears to be the eastern and southeastern 
continuation of that of Etham, for both in Ex. xv. 
22, and in Num. xxxiii. 8, they are recorded to 
have “ vone three days in the wilderness,” indicated 
respectively in the two passayes as that of Shur 
and that of Etham. Froin the expression in Ex. 
xii. 20, “ Etham, the edge of the wilderness,” the 
habitable region would seem to have ended at that 
place. Josephus (Aunt. vi. 7, § 3) seems to identify 
Pelusium with Shur (comp. 1 Sam. xv. 7); but 
probably he merely uses the former term in an 
approximate sense, as a land-mark well known to 
his readers; since Shur is described as “over 
against, or before Tyypt’? (Gen. xxv. 18), being 
perhaps the same as Silior, similarly spoken of in 
Josh. xiii. 3; Jer. ii. 18. When so described, we 
may understand “ Egypt’? to be taken in a strict 
sense as excluding Goshen and the Arabian nome. 
[GusuekN.] Shur “before Eyypt,’”’ whatever the 
name may have meant, must probably be viewed 
as lying eastward of a line drawn from Suez to 
Pelusium; and the wilderness named fromm it or 
from Etham, extended three days’ journey (for the 
Israclites) from the head of the gulf, if not more. 
It is evident that, viewed from Kgvpt, the wilder- 
neas might easily take its name from the last out- 
post of the habitable region, whether town or 
village, whereas in other aspects it might havea 
nanie of its own, from some land-mark lying in it. 
Thus the Kgvptians may have known it as con- 
nected with tham, and the desert inhabitants as 
belonging to Shur; while from his residence in 
Egypt and sojourn with Jethro, both names may 
have been familiar to Moses. However this may 


a A warm spring, the temperature of which is given 
by Mr. Hamilton (Sinar, the Hedjaz and Soudan, p. 14) 
as being 83° Fahrenheit. “ Robinson found the water 
here salt, and yielding a hard deposit, yet the Arabs 
called these springs ‘sweet:’ there are several of 
them” (Seetzen, Reisen, iii. pt. iii. 481) The Hum- 
mam (warm baths *’) PAarafin are similar aprings, 
lying a little W. of 8. from Wady Usett, on the coast 
close to whose edge rises the precipitous Jebel Hum- 
mam, so called from them, and here intercepting the 
path along the shore. The Rev. R. 8. Tyrwhitt, who 
made the desert journey in February, 1863, says that 
there may be a warm spring out of the twelve or 
thirteen which forim the ‘Ayfin Misa, but that the 
water of the larger well is cold, and that be drank 
of it. 

6 North of this limit lies the most southern wady 
which has been fixed upon by any considerable num- 
ber of authorities for Elim, from which the departure 
was taken into the wilderness of Sin. Seetzen, but 
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be, from Suez eastward, the large desert tract, 
stretching as far east as the Ghor and Mount Seir, 
i.e. from 32° 40’ to 35° 10’ E. long., begins. 
The 31st parallel of latitude, nearly traversing ed- 
Arish, the ‘River of Egypt,’ on the Mediterra- 
nean, and the southernmost extremity of the Dead 
Sea, may be taken roughly to represent its north- 
erm limit, where it really merges imperceptibly into 
the “south country '"’ of Judah. Jt is scarcely 
called in Scripture by any one general name, but 
the ‘wilderness of Paran’’ most nearly approxi- 
mates to such a designation, though lost, short of 
the Egyptian or western limit, in the wilderness 
of Shur, and perhaps, although not certainly, cur- 
tailed eastward by that of Zin. On the south side 
of the ef-7ih range, a broad angular band runs 
across the peninsula with its apex turned south- 
ward, and pointing towards the central block of 
granite mountains. This is a tract of sand known 
as the Debbet er-Ramleh or Ramlah, ut which 
name is omitted in Kiepert's map. The long her- 
izontal range and the sandy plain together form 
a natural feature in marked contrast with the py- 
ramidal configuration of the southern or Sinaitic 
region. ‘The “ wilderness of Sinai’ lies of course 
in that southern region, in that part which, ab 
though generally elevated, is overhung by higher 
peaks. How far this wilderness extended is un- 
certain. ‘The Israelites only traversed the north- 
western region of it. The ‘wilderness of Sin” 
was their passage into it from the more pleasant 
district of coast wadies with water-springs, which 
succeeded to the first-traversed wilderness of Sbur 
or Etham, where no water was found. Sin may 
probably be identified with the coast strip, now 
known as el- Ada, reaching from a little above the 
Jebel Feiran, or as nearly as possible on the 29th 
parallel of latitude,o down to and beyond 7Ziir oa 
the Red Sea. They seem to have only dipped into 
the ‘Sin’ region at its northern extremity, and 
to have at once moved from the coast towards the 
N. W. upon Sinai (Ex. xv. 22-27, xvi. 1; Num. 
xxxiii. 8-11). It is often impossible to assiyn a 
distinct track to this vast body — a nation swarm- 
ing on the march. The fact of many, perhaps 
most, of the ordinary avenues being incapable of 
containing more than a fraction of them, would 
often have compelled them to appropriate all or 
several of the modes of access to particular points, 
between the probabilities of which the judgment of 
travellers is balanced.c Down the coast, however, 
from Etham or the Suez region southwards, the 


he alone, sugyests that Elim is to be found in a warm 
spring in a northerly direction from Tur, at a very 
slight distance, which waters the extensive date-palm 
plantations there. If this were so, Tir itself would 
have certainly been included in the radius of the 
camp; but it is unlikely that they went so far south. 

c It may be worth while to notice that the same 
observations apply to the battle in Rephidim with 
Amalek. To look about for a battie-field large encugh 
to give sufficient space for two hosts worthy of repre- 
senting Israel and Amalek, and to reject all sites 
where this possibility is mot obvious, is an unsafe 
method of criticism. The moet reticulated mass of 
wadies in the whole peninsula, if deemed worth fizht- 
ing for, would form a bettle-ground for all practical 
purposes, though not properly a “ field” of battle, 
and the battle might decisively settle supremacy 
witbin certain limits, although no regular method of 
warfare might be applicable, and the numbers actualiy 
engaged might be inconsiderable. It would perhaps 
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course is broad and open, and there the track would 
be more definite and united. Before going into 
the further details of this question, a glance may 
be taken at the general configuration of the e/- 7th 
region, computed at 40 parasangs, or about 140 
miles, in length, and the same in breadth, by Jakft, 
the famous geographer of Hamah (Seetzen, Reisen, 
iii. 47). For a description of the rock desert of 
Sinai, in which nature has cast, as it were, a pyra- 
mid of granite, culminating at Um Shaumer, 
9,300 feet above sea-level, but cloven and sulcated 
in every direction by wadies into minor blocks, see 
SINAL. 

II. The twin gulfs of Suez and ’Akabah, into 
which the Red Sea separates, embrace the Penin- 
sula on its W. and E. sides respectively. One or 
other of them is in sight from almost all the sum- 
nits of the Sinaitic cluster, and from the highest 
points both branches. ‘The eastern coast of the 
Gulf of Suez isgstrewn with shells, and with the 
forests of submarine vegetation which possibly gave 
the whole sea its Hebrew appellation of the ‘ Sea 
of Weeds."" The “ huge trunks "’ of its “ trees of 
coral may be seen even on the dry shore; '’ while 
at Tur, cabins are formed of madrepores gathered 
from it, and the debris of conchylia lie thickly 
heaped on the beach.@ Similar “ coralline forests "’ 
are described (S. ¢ P. p. 83) as marking the coast 
of the Gulf of "Akabah. The northern portion of 
the whole Peninsula is a plateau bounded south- 
wards by the range of ef- Tih, which droops across 
it on the map with a curve somewhat like that of a 
slack chain, whose points of suspension are, west- 
wards, Suez, and eastward, but further south, some 
«¢ sandstone cliffs, which shut off’ this region 
from the Gulf of 'Akabah. The northwestern 
~ member of this chain converges with the shore of 
the Gulf of Suez, till the two run nearly parallel. 
Its eastern member throws off several frazments 
of long and short ridges towards the Gulf of 
*Akahbah and the northern plateau called from it 
et-Tih. The Jebel Dillil (Burckhardt, Dhelel) is 
the most southerly of the continuations of this 
eastern member (Seetzen, fersen, iii. pt. iii. 413). 
The greatest elevation in the et-Tih range is 
attained a little W. of the meridian 34°, near its 
most southerly point; it is here 4,654 feet above 
the Mediterranean. From this point the watershed 
of the plateau runs obliquely between N. and E. 
towards Hebron; westward of which line, and 
northward from the westerly member of Jebel 
ef- 7th, the whole wady-system is drained by the 
great Wady el-' Arish, along a gradual slope to the 
Mediterranean. The shorter and much steeper 
slope eastward partly converges into the large ducts 
of wadies Fikreh and el-Jew, entering the Dead 
Sea's southwestern angle through the southern 
wall of the Ghor, and partly finds an outlet nearly 
parallel, but further to the S., by the Wady Jerafeh 
into the ’Arabah. The great depression of the 
Dead Sea (1,300 feet below the Mediterranean) 
explains the greater steepness of this eastern slope. 


resemble somewhat more closely a street fight for the 
mastery of a town. 

a Stanley, S. § P. p. 5; Hamilton, Sinai, the Hed- 
jaz, and Soudan, p. 14. 

5 Stanley, S. § P. p. 8. 

e€ Seetzen, who crosse this route 6 hours to the E. 
of this station, says that this road, and not the range 
of et-Tth, is the political division of the country, all 
the country to the 8. of the road being reckoned as 
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In crossing this plateau, Seetzen found that rain 
and wind had worked depressions in parts of its 
flat, which contained a few shrubs or isolated 
bushes. This flat rose here and there in heights 
steep on one side, composed of white chalk with 
frequent lumps of flint embedded (iii. 48). The 
plateau has a central point in the station Ahan 
Nukhl, 90 named from the date-trees which once 
adorned its wady, but which have all disappeared. 
This point is nearly equidistant from Suez west- 
ward, 'Akabah eastward, e/-’ Arish northward, and 
the foot of Jebel Musa southward. It lies half a 
mile N. of the ‘ Hadj-route,”’ between Suez and 
*Akabah, which traverses ‘a boundless flat, dreary 
and desolate’ (itd. 56), and is 1,494¢ feet above 
the Mediterranean — nearly on the same meridian 
as the highest point before assigned to ef-Tih. On 
this meridian also lies Um Shaumer farther south, 
the highest point of the entire Peninsula, having 
an elevation of 9,300 feet, or nearly double that of 
et-Tih. A )ittle to the W. of the same meridian 
lies el-’ Arish, and the southern cape, Rds Afo- 
hammed, is situated about 34° 17% Thus the 
parallel 319, and the meridian 34°, form important 
axes of the whole region of the Peninsula. A full 
description of the wilderness of ef- 7th is given by 
Dr. Robinson (i. 177, 178, 199), together with a 
memorandum of the travellers who explored it 
previously to himself. 

On the eastern edge of the plateau to the N. of 
the ef- Tih range, which is raised terrace-wise by a 
step from the level of the Ghor, rises a singular 
second, or, reckoning that level itself, a third pla- 
teau, superimposed on the general surface of the 
e(-Tih region. These Russegyer (Map) distin- 
guishes as three terraces in the chalk ridges. Dr. 
Kruse, in his Anmerkungen on Seetzen’s travels 
(iii. pt. iii. 410), remarks that the Jebel et-7ih is 
the montes nigrt, or néAaves of Ptolemy, in whose 
view that range descends to the extreme southern 
point of the Peninsula, thus including of course the 
Sinaitic region. This confusion arose from a want 
of distinct conception of geographical details. ‘The 
name seems to have been obtained from the dark, 
or even black color, which is observable in parts 
(see p. 3516, note d). 

The Hadj-route from Suez to ’Akabah, crossing 
the Peninsula in a direction a little S. of E., may 
stand for the chord of the are of the et- Tih range, 
the length of which latter is about 120 miles. ‘This 
slope, descending northwards upon the Mediterra- 
nean, is of limestone (S. g P. p. 7), covered with 
coarse gravel interspersed with black flints and 
drift (Russegger’s Afap). But its desolation has 
not always been so extreme, oxen, asses, and sheep 
having once grazed in parts of it where now 
only the camel is found. Three passes through 
the et-7ihk ranye are mentioned by Robinson (i. 
123; comp. 561-563, App. xxii.) — er-Rakineh, 
the western; el-Afurcikhy, the eastern; and el- 
Wursah, between the two. These all meet S. of 
Ruhaibeh (Rehoboth, Gen. xxvi. 22?), in about N. 


the Tr, and that northwards as appertaining to 
Syria (Reisen, iii. 410, 411, comp. p. 68). His course 
lay between the route from Hebron to ’Akabah, and 
that from Hebron to Suez. He went straight south- 
wards to Feiran; a routg which no traveller has 
followed since. 

d This measurement {s a mean between that given 
in Stanley (map, S. § P. p. 5), and Russegger’s esti- 
thate, as given by Seeteen (Reisen, iii. pt. iii. 411). 
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lat. 319 5’, E. loug. 34° 42’, and thence diverge 
towards Hebron and Gaza. ‘The eastern 4 is noted 
by Russeyver as 4,353 feet > above sea-level. Seet- 
zen took the et-7ih range for the * Mount Seir,” 
passed on the way from Sinai (Horeb, Deut. i. 2) 
to Kadesh Barnea by the Israelites (/tezsen, iii. 28; 
comp. ibid. Kruse's Anmerhkungen, pt. iii. 417). 
It would form a conspicuous object on the left to 
the Israelites, going southeastwards near the coast 
of the Gulf of Suez. Seetzen, proceeding towards 
Suez, 1. ¢e. in the opposite direction, mentions a 
high sandy plain (/teisen, iii. 111), apparently 
near Wady Ghurundel, whence its steep southern 
face was visible in a white streak stretching west- 
wards and eastwards. Dr. Stanley (S. ¢ /?. p. 7) 
says, “ Ilowever much the other mountains of the 
Peninsula vary in form or height, the mountains 
of the ‘Ith are always alike — always faithful to 
their tabular outline and blanched desolation.” ¢ 
They appear like “a long limestone wall.’ This 
traveller saw them, however, only “from a dis- 
tance" (ibid. and note 2). Seetzen, who crossed 
them, going from Hebron to Sinai, says of the 
view from the highest ridge of the lower mountain- 
line: What a landscape was that I looked down 
upon! On all sides the most frightful wilderness 
extended out of sight in every direction, without 
tree, shrub, or speck of green. It was an alterna- 
tion of flats and hills, for the most part black as 
niyht, only the paked rock walls ou the hummocks 
and heights showed patches of dazzling whiteness “ 
- ... a striking image of our globe, when, through 
Phaeton's carelessness, the sun came too near to 
it’’ (dtcisen, iii. 50). Similarly, describing the 
scenery of the |Wedy el-Biara, by which he passed 
the ei-7ik range (see note a below), he saya: “ On 
the S. side rose a considerable range, desolate, 
craggy, and naked. All was limestone, chalk, and 
flint. The chalk clitfs gave the steep offset of the 
7ik range on ita S. side the aspect of a snow 
mountain” (p. 62). 

The other routes which traverse the Peninsula 
are, that from Ilebron to Suez along the maritime 
plain, at a distance of from 10 to 30 miles from 
the sea, passing ed Arish ; that from Suez to Jur 
along the coast of the Gulf of Suez through the 
Awe, and that from ’Akabah, near Eziou-geber, 
ascending the western wall of the ’Arabah through 
the JVudy el-Jeib, by several passes, not far from 
the southern extremity of the Lead Sea, towards 
Hebron, in a course here nearly N. W., then again 
N.¢ A modern mountain road bas been partially 
constructed by Abbas Pasha in the pasa of the 
Wady HUcbran, leading from the coast of the Gulf 
of Suez towards the conveut commonly called St. 


a Seetzen probably took this eastern pass, which 
leads out into the Wady Berah (Seetzen, El Biara, 
called also El Schdide, Reisen, iii. pt. iii. 411, Kruse's 
Anmerkunzen, comp. iii. 62). He, however, shortly 
before crossing the range, came upon ‘a flat hill 
yielding wholesome pasture for camels, considerable 
pumbers (Haufen) of which are met with here, also 
two herds of goats and some sheep" (iii. 060); mot 
strictly confirming the previous statement, which is 
Dr. Robinson's. 

6 It is not easy to reconcile this statement with the 
figure (4,045 ft.) given by Dr. Stanley (S. § P., map, 
p. 5) apparently as the extreme height of the moun- 
tain El-Odjme (Stanley, J. Edime), since we might 
expect that the pass would be somewhat lower than 
the highest point, instead of Aigher. On this moun- 
ins see p. doud, note a. 
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Catharine’s. The ascent from the trough of the 
*Arabah (which is steeper-sided at its N. W. ex- 
tremity than elsewhere) towards the general pls- 
teau is by the pass el-Khurar, by which the level 
of that broad surface is attained. The smaller 
plateau rests obliquely upon the latter, abutting on 
the Dead Sea at Masada, where its side and that 
of the lower floor converge, and is reached by 
ascending throuch the higher Nukd es-Sufa. Its 
face, corresponding to the southern face of the Tih 
plateau, looks considerably to the W. of S., owing 
to this obliquity, and is delineated like a well- 
defined mountain wall in Kiepert’s map. having at 
the S. E. angle a bold buttress in the Jebel 3Mdkh- 
rah, and, at the 8. W. another in the Jebel ' Ardif 
en-Nakah, which stands out apparently in the 
wilderness like a promontory at sea. From the 
former mountain, its most southerly point, at about 
30° 20’ N. L., this plateau extends northward a 
little east, till it meres in the ane slope of 
Judwa, but at about 30° 50’ N. lat., is cut nearly 
through by the Wady Fikreh, pane its ares 
eastward, and not quite meeting the Wady Mdr- 
rdh, which has its declivity apparently toward the 
Wady el Arish westward. The face of moun- 
tain wall mentioned above may probably be © the 
mountain of the Amorites,"” or this whole higher 
plateau may be so (Deut. i. 7,19, 20). A line 
drawn northwards from Ras .Mohammed passes a 
little to the W. of ‘Ardif en-Nakah. A more 
precise description of some parts of this plateau has 
been given under KADESH. 

On the whole, except in the Debbet er-Ramleh, 
sand is rare in the Peninsula. There is little or 
none on the sea-shore, and the plain ed- Aaa on the 
S. W. coast is gravelly rather than sandy (S. ¢ 
P.p. 8). Of sandstone on the edges of the granitic 
central mass there is no lack./ It is chiefly found 
between the chalk and limestone of ef- Tih and the 
southern rocky triangle of Sinai. Thua the JeSe/ 
Inllal is of sandstone, in tall vertical cliffs, forming 
the boundary of er-Kamileh on the east side, and 
similar steep sandstone cliffs are visible in the same 
plain, lying on ite N. and N. W. sides (Seetzen, 
its 66; comp. pt. iii. 413). In the Wauy Mo- 
katteb “the soft surface of these sandstone cliffs 
uffered ready tablets’ to the unknown wavtarers 
who wrote the * Sinaitic inscriptions.’ This stone 
vives in some parts a strong red hue to the nearer 
landscape, and sottens into shades of the subtlest 
delicacy in the distance. Where the surface bas 
been broken away, or fretted and eaten by the 
action of water, these hues are most vivid (S. F P. 
pp- 10-12). It has been supposed that the E 
tiana worked the limestone of ef- 7th, and that that 





¢ Seetzen (ili. 56) remarks that “the slope of the 
et- Tih range shows an equal wildness” to that of the 
desert on its northern side. 

d Comp. Dr. Stanley's description of the march 
down the Wady TayibeA * between vast cliffs white on 
the one side. and on the other of a black calcined 
color (S. § P. p. 69). 

e Nearly following this track {n the opposite direc- 
tion, t. e. to the 8. E., Seetzen went from Hebron to 
Madara (al. Madurah, or Modera), passing by Macon, 
el-Ktrmei (the * Carmel” of Nabal’s pasture-ground in 
1 Sam. xxv. 2), and Arfir ( Retsen, iii. 10-18). 

J A remarkable sandstone mountain on the 8. W. 
plain near the sea is the Jebel! Nak@s (" bell "’), said to 
be so called from the ringing sound made by the sand 
pouring over its cliffs (Stewart, T. § K. p. 386, comp 
Russegyer, Reisen, ili. 277). 
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material, as found in the pyramids, was there 
quarried. The hardness of the granite in the Jebel 
et- Tur has been emphatically noticed by travellers. 
Thus, in constructing recently the mountain road 
for Abbas Pasha, “ the rocks ’’ were found * obsti- 
nately to resist even the gunpowder’s blast,’’ and 
the sharp glass-like edges of the granite soon wear 
away the workmen's shoes and cripple their feet 
(Hamilton, Sinai, the Hedjaz, and Soudan, p. 17). 
Similarly, Laborde says (Cumm. on Num. xxxiii. 
36): “In my journey across that country (from 
Egypt, through Sinai to the Ghor), I had carried 
from Cairo two pair of shoes; they were cut, and 
my feet came through; when I arrived at *Akabah, 
luckily I found in the mayvazines of that fortress 
two other pair to replace them. On my return to 
Sinai, [ was barefoot again. Hussein then pro- 
cured me sandals half an inch thick, which, on my 
arrival in Cairo, themselves were reduced to noth- 
ing, though they had well preserved my feet.” 
Seetzen noticed on Mount St. Catherine that the 
granite was ‘ fine-graiued and very firm ”’ (iii. 90). 
For the area of greatest relief in the surface of the 
whole Peninsula, see SINAL, §§ 1, 2, 3. The name 
Jebel et-Tur includes the whole cluster of moun- 
tains from el-Fureia on the N. to Um Shaumer 
on the S., and from Misa and ed-Detr on the E, 
to Mum's and Serbal on the W., including St. 
Catherine, nearly 8S. W. of AMdésa. By “ Sinai" 
is generally understood the J/usa plateau, between 
the HWady Ledjd (Stanley, Jfup) and the Wady 
Shueth on its western and northeastern flanks, 
and bounded northwestward by the Wady er- 
Raheh, and southeastward by the Wady Sebdyeh 
(Sebuiyeh, Stanley, tbid.). The Arabs give the 
name of 7 — properly meaning a high mountain 
(Stanley, S. y P. p. 8)—to the whole region 
south of the Hadj-route from Suez to 'Akabah as 
far as ftas-Molcommed (see above, p. 3515, note c). 
The name of Zt is also emphatically given to the 
cultivable region lying S. W. of the Jebel et- Tir. 
Its fine and rich date-palm plantation lies a good 
way southwards down the Gulf of Suez. Here 
opens on the sea the most fertile wady now to be 
found in the Peninsula (Burckhardt, Avad. ii. 362; 
Wellsted, ii. 9), receiving all the waters which flow 
down the range of Sinai westward4 (Stanley, S. 
gf P. p. 19). 

Ill. A most important general question, after 
settling the outline of this “ wilderness,’ is the ex- 
tent to which it capable of supporting animal and 
human life, especially when taxed by the consump- 
tion of such flucks and herds as the Israelites took 
with them from Egypt, and probably — though we 
know not to what extent this last was supplied by 
the manna — by the demand made on its resources 


@ The following positions by East longitude from 

Paris are given in Scetzen, iii. pt. iii., Anmerk. 414: — 

Suez, 29° 57/ 80//, Berghaus. 

*Akabah, 28> 45/, Niebuhr ; but 28° 55 by others. 

Convent St. Catherine, 28° 3tv 40" bv7, Seetzen 

and Zach; but 31° 37 54” by Riippell. 

Sinai, 28° 467. 

Ras Mohammed, 279 43/ 24. 
But there must be grave errors in the figures, since 
Suez is placed furthest to the east of all the places 
named, whereas it lies furthest to the weat; also ’Aka- 
bah lies an entire degree, by Kiepert's map, to the east 
of the Convent, whereas it is here put at less than 9; 
and Kas Mohammed, which lies further to the east 
than all these except ‘Akabah, is placed to the west 
of them all 
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by a host of from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 souls.o 
In answer to this question, “ much," it has been 
observed (S. g P. p. 24), may be allowed for 
the spread of the tribes of Isruel far and wide 
through the whole Peninsula, and also for the con- 
stant means of support from their own flocks and 
herds. Something, too, might be elicited from the 
undoubted fact that a population nearly, if not 
quite, equal to the whole permanent population of 
the Peninsula does actually pass through the desert, 
in the caravan of the 5,000 African pilgrims, on 
their way to Mecca. But, amongst these consid- 
erations, it is important to observe what indications 
there may be of the mountains of Sinai having ever 
been able to furnish greater resources than at pres- 
ent. These indications are well summed up by 
Ritter (Sinat, pp. 926, 927). There is no doubt 
that the vegetation of the wadies has considerably 
decreased. In part, this would be an inevitable 
etfuct of the violence of the winter torrents. The 
trunks of palm-trees washed up on the shore of the 
Dead Sea, from which the living tree has now for 
many centuries disappeared, show what may have 
been the devastation produced among those moun- 
tains where the floods, especially iu earlier times, 
must have been violent to a degree unknown in 
Palestine; whilst the peculiar cause — the impreg- 
nation of salt — which has preserved the vestiges 
of the older vegetation there, has here, of course, 
no existence. ‘The traces of such a destruction 
were pointed out to Burckhardt (Arad. p. 538) on 
the eastern side of Mount Sinai, as having oc- 
curred within half a century before his visit; also 
to Wellsted (ii. 15), as having occurred near ir 
in 1832. In part, the same result has followed 
from the reckless waste of the Bedouin tribes — 
reckless in destroying and careless in replenish- 
ing. A fire, a pipe, lit under a grove of desert 
trees, may clear away the vegetation of a whole 
valley. 

“The acacia-trees © have been of late years ruth- 
lessly deatroyed by the Bedouins for the sake of 
charcoal,” which forms “the chief, perhaps it might 
be said the only trattic of the Peninsula” (S. ¢ 
P. p. 24). Thus, the clearance of this tree in the 
mountains where it abounded once, and its decrease 
in the neighbor groups in which it exists still, 
is accounted for, since the monks appear to have 
aided the devastation. Vegetation, where main- 
tained, nourishes water and keeps alive its own life; 
and no attempts to produce veyetation anywhere in 
this desert seem to have failed. ‘The gardens at 
the wells of Moses, under the French and English 
ayents from Suez, and the gardens in the valleys of 
Jebel Misa, under the care of the Greek monks of 
the Convent of St. Catherine,” ¢ are conspicuous 


6 Dr. Stanley (S. & P. p. 24, note 1), following 
Ewald ( Geschichte, il. 61, 253, 259, 2d ed.), says, * the 
most recent and the most critical investigation of this 
(the Israelitish) history inclines to adopt the numbers 
of 600.000 (males of the warlike age) as authentic.” 

¢ Dr. Stanley (p. 26) thinks the ark and wooden 
utensils of the Tabernacle were of this timber. Seet- 
zen (iit. 109) saw no trees nearly big enough for such 
service, and thinks it more probable that the material 
was obtained by purchase from travelling caravans ; 
but it is not clear whether he thinks that the tree 
(Mimosa Niloatica) ts in this wilderness below its usual 
size, or that not this but something else is the “ Shit- 
tim-wood ”’ of the A. ¥. 

d So called, but the proper name appears to be ris 
ayias perapoppwoews, i. ¢. the Transfiguration of our 
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examples (ilid. p. 26). Besides, a traveller in the 
16th century calls the Wady er-Rahed in frout of 
the Convent, now entirely bare, “a vast green 
plain.”*@ In this wilderness, too, abode Amalek, 
“the first of the nations,” powerful enough seri- 
ously to imperil the passage of the Israelites 
through it, and importantly contributing to subse- 
quent history under the monarchy. Besides whom 
we have “king Arad the Canaanite, who dwelt in 
the south,” 3. €. apparently on the terrace of moun- 
tain overhanging the Ghor near Masuda on the 
Dead Sea, in a region now wholly desolate. If his 
people were identical with the Amorites or Canaan- 
ites of Num. xiv. 43; Deut. i. 44, then, besides the 
Amnlekites of Ex. xvii. 8, we have one other host 
within the limits of what is now desert, who fought 
with Israel on equal or superior terms; and, if they 
are not identical, we have (vo such (Num. xiv. 40- 
45, xxi. 1, xxxiii, 40; Deut. i. 43, 44). These 
must have been “something more than a mere 
handful of Bedouins. The Kyyptian copper-mines, 
monuments, and hieroglyphics in Surdbit e-Aha- 
dim and the Wady Muyhdra, imply a degree of 
intercourse between byypt and the Peninsula ’’ ina 
period probably older than the Exodus, “of which 
all other traces have long ceased. The ruined 
cities of Edom in the mountains east of the ’Ara- 
bah, and the remains and history of Petra itself, 
indicate a tratlic and a population in these remote 
regions which now is almost inconceivable’? (S. 
§ LP. p. 26). Even the 6th and 7th centuries 
A. D. showed traces of habitation, some of which 
still remain in ruined cells and gardens, etc., far 
exceeding the tale told by present facts. Seetzen, 
in what is perhaps as arid and desolate a region as 
any in the whole desert, asked his guide to men- 
tion all the neighboring places whose names he 
knew. He received a list of sixty-three places in 
the neighborhood of Madiérah, Petra, and ' Aka- 
bah, aud of twelve more in the Ghor es-Saphia, of 
which total of seventy-five all save twelve are now 
abandoned to the desert, and have retained noth- 
ing save their names— “a proof,’ he remarks. 
“that in very early ages this region was extremely 
populous, and that the furious rage with which the 
Arabs, both before and after the age of Mohammed, 
assitiled the Greek emperors, was able to convert 
into a waste this blooming region, extending fruin 
the limit of the A/edjuz to the neighborhood of Da- 
mascus"' (teisen, iii. 17, 18). 

Thus the same traveller in the same journey 
(from Hebron to Madinah) entered a wady called 
el-Jemen, where was no trace of water save moist 
spots in the sand, but on making a hole with the 
hand it was quickly full of water, goud and drink- 
able (ibid. p. 13). ‘The same, if saved in a cistern, 
and served out by sluices, might probably have 
clothed the bare wady with verdure. This is con- 
firmed by his remark (iid. p. 83), that a blooming 
vegetation shows itself in this climate wherever 
there is water; as well as by the example of the 
tank system as practiced in Lindostan. He also 


Lord, represented in the great mosaic of Justinian, in 
the apse of its church, probably of his age, as is also 
the nume (Tyrwhitt), The transfer of the body of St. 
Catherine thither from Egypt by angels is only one of 
the local legends; but its association appears to have 
predominated with travellers (Seetzen, iii. pt. ili. 414, 
415). 

“ Monconys quoted by Stanley, S. § P. 

b Seetzen speaks in one place of a few shell-fish be- 
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notices that there are quicksands in many spots of 
the Debbet er-Ramleh, which it is difficult to un- 
derstand, unless as caused by accumulations of 
water (wid. p. 67). Similarly in the desert Wady 
el-A-udeis between Hebron and Sinai, he found a 
spot of quicksand with sparse shrubs growing in it 
(ibid. p. 48). 

Now the question is surely a pertinent one, 2s 
compared with that of the subsistence of the flocks 
and herds of the Israelites during their wanderings, 
how the sixty-three perished communities named 
by Seetzen's guide can have supported themselves ? 
It is pretty certain that fish cannot live in the 
Dead Sea.o nor is there any reason for thinking 
that these extinct towns or villages were in anv 
large proportion near enough to its waters to avail 
themselves of its resources, even if such existed. 
To suppose that the country could ever have sup- 
ported extensive coverts for game is to assume the 
most dithculPof all solutions of the question. The 
creatures that find shelter about the rocks, as hares, 
antelopes, gazelles, jerboas, and the lizards that 
burrow in the sand (e/-JJsvbd), alluded to by this 
traveller in several places (iii. 67, comp. pt. iii. 415- 
442, and Laborde, Cumm. on Num. xxxiii. 42), are 
far too few, to judge from appearances, to do more 
than eke out a subsistence, the staple of which must 
have been otherwise supplied; and the same remark 
will apply to such casual windfalls as swarms of 
edible locusts, or flights of quails. Nor can the 
memory of tbese places be probably connected with 
the distant period when Petra, the commercial me- 
tropolis of the Nabathseans, enjoyed the carrving 
trade between the Levant and Egypt west wands, 
and the rich communities further east. There is 
least of all reason for supposing that by the produce 
of mines, or by asphalt gathered from the Dead 
Sea, or by any other native commodities, they can 
ever have enjoyed a commerce of theirown. We 
are thrown back, then, upon the supposition that 
they must in some way have supported themselves 
from the produce of the soil. And the produce for 
which it is most adapted is either that of the date 
palm, or that to which earlier parallels point, as 
those of Jethro and the Kenites, and of the varius 
communities in the southern border of Judah 
(Num. xxxiv. 4, 6; Josh. xv. 3,4; 1 Sam. xxx. 
27-31), namely, that of pasturace for flocks and 
herds, a possibility which seems solely to depend on 
adequately husbanding the water supplied by the 
rains. ‘This tallies with the use of the word 


“BT, for “wilderness,” f. e. “a wide, open 


space, with or without actual pasture, the country 
of the nomads, as distinguished from that of the 
avricultural and settled people” (S. ¢ P. p. 485, 
App. § 9). There seems however to be implied 
iu the name a capacity for pasturage, whether ac- 
tually realized or not. This corresponds, tuo, with 
the «thin,”’ or rather +‘ transparent coating of veg- 
etation,”’ seen to clothe the greater part of the Si- 
naitic wilderuess in the present day (id. pp. 16, 








ing seen along its southern shore. Compare Stanley, 
S.§ P. p. 203. (Ska, THE Satt.] 

¢ The word Midbar has been examined under the 
head of Desert (vol. i. p. 591). The writer of that 
article has nothing to add to it, except to call at- 
tention to the use of the term in Jer. ij. 2, where 
the prophet in two words gives an exact defivirion 
of a Midvar: “a land not soien ’’ — that is, left to 
nature. 
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22), and which furnishes an initial minimum from 
which human fostering hands might extend the 


prospect of possible resources up to a point as far| 


in excess of present facts as were the numbers of 
the Israelitish host above the 6,000 Bedouins com- 
puted now to form the population of the desert. 
As regards the date-palm, Hasselquist speaks as 
though it alone afforded the means of life to some 
existing Arab communities. Hamilton (Sinai, ete., 
p- 17) says that in his path by the Wady Hebran, 
towards the modern Sinai, “small clumps of un- 
cultivated date trees rise between the granite walls 
of the pass, wherever the winter torrents have left 
sufiicient detritus for their nourishment.’’ And 
again, after describing the pass of the Convent, he 
continues, ‘‘ beneath lies a veritable chaos, through 
which now trickles a slender thread of water, where 
in winter rushes down a boiling torrent’ @ (eid. 
p- 19). It is hardly too much to aftirm that the 
resources of the desert, under a careful economy of 
nature's bounty, miyht be, to its present means of 
subsistence, as that winter torrent’s volume to that 
summer streamlet’s slender thread. In the Wady 
Hebran this traveller found “a natural bath," 
formed in the granite by the ’lin Hebrin, called 
“the Christians’ pool '’ (ébud. p. 17). Two thirds 
of the way up the Jebel Musa he came upon “a 
frozen streamlet”’ (wid. p. 30); and Seetzen, on 
the 14th of April, found snow lying about in shel- 
tered clefts of the Jebel Cutharin, where the rays 
of the sun could not penetrate (iii. 92). Hamilton 
encountered on the Jebel Musa a thunder-storm, 
with “heavy rain’ (Sinz, ete., p. 16). There 
seems on the whole no deficiency of precipitation. 
Indeed, the geographical situation would rather be- 
speak a copious supply. Any southerly wind must 
bring a fair amount of watery vapor from the Red 
Sea, or from one of its expanding arms, which em- 
brace the peninsula on either side, like the blades 
of a forfex; while at no greater distance than 140 
miles northward roll the waters of the Mediterra- 
nean, supplying, we may suppose, their quota, which 
the much lower ranges of the 7th and Odjme can- 
not effectually intercept. Nor is there any such 
shelter from rain-clouds on either of the Gulfs of 
Suez and ’Akabah, as the long line of mountains 
on the eastern flank of Egypt, which screens the 
rain supply of the former from reaching the valley 
of the Nile. On the contrary, the conformation of 
the Peninsula, with the high wedge of granitic 
mountains at its core, would rather receive and 
condense the vapors from either gulf, and precipi- 
tate their bounty over the lower faces of mountain 
aud troughs of wady, interposed between it and the 
sea. It is much to be regretted that the low intel- 
lectual condition of the monks % forbids any reason- 
able hope of ulequate meteorvlogical observations to 
check these merely probable arguments with reli- 
able statements of fact; but in the absence of any 


a There is no mistaking the enormous amount of 
rain which must fall on the desert and run off use- 
leasly into the sea. In February all the wadies had 
evidently had strong torrents down, and all across 
them from hillside to hillside. The whole surface of 
wide valleys was marked and ribbed like the bed of a 
stony and sandy streamin England. The great plain 
of Murkiath was intersected in ail directions by these 
torrents, draining the mountains about Nuwkb Badera. 
80 all the wadiesz, wherever there was a decided fall. 
Major Micdonald (engaged at present in superintend- 
fing the working of a turquoise bed at Sitrabit el-KAa- 
dim) said that after a sudden storm in the hills to the 
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such register, it seems only fair to take reasonable 
probabilities fully into view. Yet some significant 
facts are not wanting to redeem in some degree 
these probabilities from the ground of mere hypoth- 
esis. ‘(In two of the great wadies’’ which break 
the wilderness on the coast of the Gulf of Suez, 
“ Ghirindel, and Useit, with its continuation of the 
Wady Taytheh, tracts of vegetation are to be found 
in considerable luxuriance."’ ‘The wadies leading 
down from the Sinai range to the Gulf of ’Akabah 
«furnish the same testimony, in a still greater de- 
gree,’’ as stated by Riippell, Miss Martineau, Dr. 
Robinson, and Burckhardt. ‘In three spots, how- 
ever, in the desert . . . . this vegetation is brought 
by the concurrence of the general configuration of 
the country to a still higher pitch. By far the 


‘most remarkable collection of springs is that which 


renders the clusters of the Jebel Misa the chief 
resort of the Bedouin tribes during the summer 
heats. Four abundant sources in the mountains 
immediately above the Convent of St. Catherine 
must always have made that revion one of the most 
frequented of the desert. . . . Oases (analogous to 
that of Ammon in the western desert of the Nile) 
are to be found wherever the waters from the dif- 
ferent wadies or hills, whether from winter streams 
or from such living springs as have just been de- 
scribed, converge to a common reservoir. One such 
oasis in the Sinaitic desert seems to be the palm- 
grove of El-Wady at Tur, described by Burck- 
hardt as so thick that he could hardly find his way 
through it (S. gt P. p. 19, note 1; see Burckh. 
Arab. ii. 362). The other and the more impor- 
tant is the Wady Fetran, high up in the table- 
land of Sinai itself (S. ¢ P. pp. 18, 19)."" Now, 
what nature has done in these favored spots might 
surely be seconded ¢ in others by an ample popula- 
tion, familiarized, to some extent, by their sojourn 
in Egypt with the most advanced agricultural ex- 
perience of the then world, and guided by an able 
leader who knew the country, and found in his 
wife’s family others who knew it even better than 
he (Num. x. 31). It is thus supposable that the 
language of Ps. evii. 35-38, is based on no mere 
pious imagery, but on actual fact: ‘He turneth 
the wilderness into a standing water, and dry 
ground into water-springs. And there He maketh 
the hungry to dwell, that they may prepare a city 
for habitation; and sow the fields and plant vine- 
yards, which may yield fruits of increase. He 
blesseth them so that they are multiplied greatly; 
and suffercth not their cattle to decrease.” And 
thus we may find an approximate basis of reality 
for the enhanced poetic images of Isaiah (xli. 19, 
lv. 13). Palestine itself affords abundant tokens of 
the resources of nature so husbanded, as in the ar- 
tificial * terraces of which there are still traces to 
the very summits ”’ of the mountains, and some of 
which still, in the Jordan valley, “are occupied by 


N., he had from two to three feet of water running 
furiously through his tents for three hours, in Wady 
Mihara. Common industry in digging tanks would 
make all the wadies “ blossom as the rose’ (Tyr- 
whitt). 

b See Dr. Stanley's estimate of the inmates of the 
convent (S. § P. pp. 55, 56). 

c Nay, it is possible that such works had already 
to some extent been undertaken on account of the 
mining colonies which certainly then existed at Wady 
Miaghara and Stirabit cl-Khadim, and were probably 
supported on the produce of the country, not sent on 
camels from Egypt (Tyrwhitt). 
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masses of vegetation’? (S. ¢ P. pp. 138, 297). 
In favored spots wild luxuriance testifies to the ex- 
tent of the national resources, as in the wadies of 
the coast, and in the plain of Jericho, where « far 
and wide extends the green circle of tangled thick- 
ets, in the midst of which are the hovels of the 
modern villaye, beside which stood, in ancient times, 
the great city of Jericho’ (idtd. p. 306). From 
this plain alone, a correspondent of the British 
Consul at Jatta asserts that he could feed the whole 
population of modern Syria (Cotton Supply Re- 
porter, June 14, 1862). But a plantation re- 
deemed frum the wilderness is ever in the position 
of a besieved city; when once the defense of the 
human garrison is withdrawn, the fertility stimu- 
lated by ita agency must obviously perish by the 
invasion of the wild. And thus we may probably 
suppose that, from numberless tracts, thus tempo- 
rarily rescued from barrenness, in situations ouly 
moderately favorable, the traces of verdure have 
vanished, and the desert has reclaimed its own; or 
that there the suil only betrays its latent capacity 
by an unprofitable dampness of the sand. 

Seetzen, on the route from Hebron to Sinai, after 
describing an ‘+ immense flinty plain,’’ the ‘+ drear- 
iest and most desolate solitude,” observes that, “as 
soon as the rainy season is over and the warm 
weather sets in, the pits (of rain-water) dry up, and 
it becomes uninhabitable,”’ as ‘there are no brooks 
or springs here"? (iii. 55, 56). Dr. Stewart (The 
Tent and the Khan, pp. 14, 15) says of the Wady 
Ahtht, which he would identify with Etham (Kx. 
xiii. 20; Num. xxxiii. 6), “ sand-hills of consider- 
able height separate it from the sea. and prevent 
the winter rains from running off rapidly. A con- 
siderable deposit of rich alluvial loam is the result, 
averaging from 2 to 4 inches in thickness, by sow- 
ing upon which immediately after the rains the Be- 
douins could certainly reap a profitable harvest; but 
they affect to despise all agricultural labor... . . 
Yet,” he adds, “the reyion never could have sup- 
plied food by its own natural vegetation for so great 
a multitude of flocks and herbs as followed in the 
train of the Israelites." This seems rather a pre- 
cipitate sentence; for one can hardly tell what its 
improved condition under ancient civilization may 
have yielded, from merely seeing what it now is, 
after being overrun for centuries by hordes of con- 
temptuous Bedouins. Still, as regards the general 
question, we are not informed what numbers of cat- 
tle followed the Israelites out of Egypt. We only 
know that “ flocks and herds ’’ went with them, 
were forbidden to graze “before the mount” 
(Sinai), and shared the fortunes of the desert with 
their owners. It further appears that, at the end 
of the forty years’ wandering, two tribes and a half 
were the chief, perhaps the only, cattle-masters. 
And, when we consider how greatly the long and 
sure bondave of Eyypt must have interfered with 
their favorite pursuit during the eighty years of 
Moses' lite before the Exodus, it seems reasonable 
to think that in the other tribes only a few would 
have possessed cattle on leaving Egypt. ‘The notion 
of a people “seattered abroad throuzhout all the 
land of Egypt’? (ex. vy. 12) in pursuit of wholly 
different and absorbing labor, being able generally 
to maintain their wealth as sheep-masters is ob- 
viously absurd. It is therefore supposable that 
Reuben, Gad, and a portion of Manasseh had, by 
remoteness of local position, or other favorable cir- 
cumstances to us unknown, escaped the oppressive 
consequences to their flocks and herds which must 
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have generally prevailed. We are not told that the 
lambs at the first passover were obtained from the 
flock of each family, but only that they were bidden 
to “ draw out and take a lamb for an house’ — a 
direction quite consistent in many, perhaps in most 
cases, with purchase. Hence it is probable that 
these two tribes aud a half may have been the chief 
cattle-masters first as well as last. If they had 
enough cattle to find their pursuit in tending them, 
and the others had not, economy would dictate a 
transfer; and the whole multitude of cattle would 
probably fare better by such an arrangement than 
by one which left a few head scattered up and down 
in the families of different tribes. Nor is there 
any reason to think that the whole of the forty 
years’ sojourn was spent in such locomotion as 
marks the more continuous portion of the narrative. 
The great gap in the record of events lett by the 
statement of Deut. i. 46, * Ye abode in Kadesh 
many days,’’ may be filled up by the supposition 
of quarters established in a favorable site. and the 
great bulk of the whole time may have been really 
passed in such stationary encampments. And 
here, if two tribes and a half only were occupied in 
tending cattle, some resource of labor, to avoid the 
embarrassing temptations of idleness in a host so 
large and so disposed to murmur, would be, ina 
human sense, necessary. Nor can any s0 probable 
an occupation be assigned to the remaining nine 
and a half tribes, as that of drawing from the wil 
derness whatever contributions it might be made 
to afford. From what they had seen in Exypt, the 
work of irrigation would be familiar to them, and 
from the prospect before them in Palestine the 
practice would at some time become necessary: 
thus there were on the whole the soundest reasons 
for not allowing their experience, if possibie, two 
lapse. And, irrigation being supposed, there is 
little, if any, difficulty in supposing its results; to 
the spontaneousness of which ample testiniony, 
from various travellers, has been cited above. At 
any rate it is unwise to decide the question of the 
possible resources of the desert from the conditisn 
to which the apathy and fastidiousness of the Be- 
douins have reduced it in modern times. On this 
view, while the purely pastoral tribes would retain 
their habits unimpaired, the remainder would ac- 
quire some slight probation in those works of the 
ficld which were to form the staple industry of their 
future country. But, if any one still insists that 
the produce of the desert, however supposably im- 
proved, could never have yielded support for ad 
“the flocks and herds ’? — utterly indefinite as their 
number is — which were carried thither; this need 
not invalidate the present argument, much less be 
deemed inconsistent with the Scriptural narrative. 
There is nothing in the latter to forbid our suppose 
ing that the cattle perished in the wilderness by 
hundreds or by thousands. Even if the words of 
Ps. cvii. 38 be taken in a sense literally historical, 
they need mean no more than that, by the time 
they reached the borders of Palestine, the number 
so lost had, by a change of favorable circumstances. 
been replaced, perhaps even by capture trom the 
enemy, over whom God, and not their own sword, 
had given them the victory. All that is contended 
for is, that the resources of the wilderness were 
doubtless utilized to the utmost, and that the flocks 
and herds, so far as they have survived, were a 
kept alive. What those resources might amount 
to, is perhaps nearly as indefinite an inquiry as 
what was the number of the cattle. The difficulty 
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would “find its level’ by the diminution of the 
latter till it fell within the limits of the former; and 
in this balanced state we must be content to leave 
the question. 

Nor ought it to be left out of view, in consider- 
ing any arguments regarding the possible change 
in the character of the wilderness, that Egyptian 
policy certainly lay, on the whole, in favor of ex- 
tending the desolation to their own frontier on the 
Suez side; for thus they would gain the surest pro- 
tection against invasion on their most exposed 
border; and as Egypt rather aimed at the develop- 
ment of a high internal civilization than an exten- 
sion of influence by foreign conquest, such a desert 
frontier would be to Egypt a cheap defense. ‘Thus 
we may assume that the Pharaohs, at any rate after 
the rise of the Assyrian empire, would discern their 
interest and would act upon it, and that the felling 
of wood and stopping of wells, and the obliteration, 
wherever possible, of oases, would systematically 
make the Peninsula untenable to a hostile army de- 
scending from the N. k. or the N. 

IV. It remains to trace, so far as possible, the 
track pursued by the host, bearing in mind the 
limitation before stated, that a variety of converg- 
ing or parallel routes must often have been required 
to allow of the passage of so vyreat a number. As- 
suming the passage of the Red Sea to have been 
effected at soine spot N. of the now extreme end of 
the Gulf of Suez, they would march from their 
point of landing a little to the E. of S. Here they 
were in the wilderness of Shur, and in it “ they 
went three days and found no water.” The next 
point mentioned is Marah. The ‘Ain el-Hawéra 
has been thought by most travellers since Burck- 
hardt’s time to be Marah. Between it and the 
*Aynn Musa the plain is alternately gravelly, stony, 
and sandy, while under the range of Jebel War- 
dan (a branch of et- 7th) chalk and flints are found. 
There is no water on the direct line of route 
(Robinson, i. 87-98). Hawdra stands in the lime 
and gypsum region which lines the eastern shore 
of the Giulf of Suez at its northern extremity. 
Seetzen (Heisen, iii. 117) describes the water as 
salt, with purgative qualities; but adds that his 
Bedouins and their camels drank of it. He argues, 
from its inconsiderable size, that it could not be the 
Marah of Moses. This, however, seems an incon- 
clusive reason. [Maratt.] It would vot be too 
near the point of landing assumed, as above, to be 
to the N. of the Ayin Musa, nor even, as Dr. 
Stewart argues (p. 55), too near for a landing at 
the ’Aytin Misc itself,¢ when we consider the in- 
cumbrances which would delay the host, and, espe- 
cially whilst they were new to the desert, prevent 


@ Dr. Aitoun, quoted by Dr. Stewart (/.c.), it seems, 
denies this. 

6 In the Wady Tal were found date-palms, wild 
trunklees tamarisks, and the white-flowering broom ; 
also a small, sappy growth, scarce a hand high, called 
ef Szemmnhh by the Bedouins, which, wheu dried, is 
pounded by them, and mixed with wheat for bread. 
I¢ has a saltish-sour taste, and is a useful salad herb, 
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rapid marches. But the whole region appears to. 
abound in brackish or bitter springs (Seetzen, ibid. 
iii. 117, &c.; Anmerk, 430). For instance, about 
12 hour nearer Suez than the Wady Ghirindel 
(which Lepsius took for Marah, but which Niebuhr 
and Robinson regard as more probably Elim), Seet- 
zen (ibid. iii. 113, 114) found a Wady> Tal, with 
a salt spring and a salt crust on the surface of its 
bed, the same, he thinks, as the spot where Niebuhr 
speaks of finding rock-salt. ‘This corresponds in 
general proximity with Marah. The neighboring 
region is described as a low plain girt with limestone 
hills, or more rarely chalk. For the consideration of 
the miracle of sweetening the waters, see MARAH. 
On this first section of their desert-march, Dr. Stan- 
ley (S. ¢ P. p. 37) remarks, “ ‘There can be no 
dispute as to the general track of the Israelites after 
the passage (of the Red Sea). If they were to 
enter the mountains at all, they must continue in 
the route of all travellers, between the sea and the 
table-land of the 7i/h, till they entered the low hills 
of Ghardadel. According to the view taken of the 
scene of the passage, Marah may either be at ‘the 
springs of Moses,’ or else at Harcara or Ghirtn 
del." He adds in a note, “ Dr. Graul, however, 
was told... . of a spring near Tih el-Amdra, 
right (é. e. south) of Hiuirara, so bitter that neither 
men nor camels could drink of it. From hence 
the road goes straight to Wady Ghirindel.” Seet- 
zen also inclines to view favorably the identification 
of e-Amdra with Marah. He gives it the title of 
a ‘“¢ wady,”’ and precisely on this ground rejects the 
pretensions of e/-//awdra as being no “ wady,’’ but 
only a brook; ¢ whereas, from the statement “ they 
encamped"’ at Marah, Marah must, he argues, 
have been a wady.7 It seems certain, however, 
that Wady Ghirindel — whether it be Marah, as 
Lepsius and (although doubtfully) Seetzen thought, 
or Elim as Niebuhr, Robinson, and Kruse — must 
have lain on the line of march, and almost equally 
certain that it furnished a camping station. In 
this wady Seetzen found more trees, shrubs, and 
bushes than he anywhere else saw in his journey 
from Sinai toSuez. He partictlarizes several date- 
palms and many tamarisks, and notes that the 
largest quantity of the vegetable manna, now to be 
found anywhere in the Peninsula, is gathered here 
(iii. 116) from the leaves of the last-named tree, 
which here grows “ with gnarled bouchs and hoary 
head; the wild acacia, tangled by its desert growth 
into a thicket, also shoots out its gray foliage and 
white blossoms over the desert’ (Stanley, S. ¢ 
P. p. 68). The “ scenery ”’ in this region becomes 
a succession of watercourses ''¢ (i4i/.); and the 
Wady Tayibeh, connected with Ghirtindel by 


above. For Seetzen (or rather Dr. Kruse, commenting 
on his journal) says, Robinson pnseed the wady two 
hours nearer Suez than Hawvara, and therefore so far 
to the north, not south, of it (Reisen, iii. pt. iii. 430. 
431). Hence it is possible that the 7:h and the Wady 


| el-Amara may be distinct localities, and the common 


name result from the common property of a briny or 
bitter epring. Kiepert’s map (in Robinson, vol. i.) 


belonging to the order Mesembryanthemum, Lion. | gives the two names Amdra and Hawara close to- 


(Seetzen, wid.). 


gether, the former a little, but less than a mile, to the 


¢ Yet he apparently allows as possible that Marah | north. 


may be found in a bruok observed by Furer a little to 
the N. of Ghtirtnded (iii. 117). 


¢ So Dr. Kruse notices that Dr. Robinson's Arabs 
who camped in GhAtriindel found, at half an hour's 


a There is, however, a remarkable difference between distance from their camping ground, a flowing brook 
the indication of locality given by Seetzen to this wady, ‘and copious fountains, such as they hitherto nowhere 
and the position ascribed to the Tih ¢l-Améara, as | found in the Peninsula (Sestzen, iii. pt. iii. 430). 
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Useit,2 is so named from the goodly water and 
vegetation which it contains. These three wadies 
encompass on three sides the Jebel Hummdm ; the 
sea, which it precipitously overhangs, being on the 
fourth. To judge from the configuration as given 
in the maps, there seems no reason why all three 
should not have combined to form Elim, or at any 
rate, as Dr. Stanley (:id.) suggests, two of them. 
Only, from Num. xxxiii. 9, 10, as Elim appears 
not to have been on the sea, we must suppose that 
the encampment, if it extended into three wadies, 
stopped short of their seaward extremities. ‘The 
Israclitish host would scarcely find in all three more 
than adequate ground for their encampment. Be- 
yond (#. e. to the S. E. of Ghartndel), the ridges 
and spurs of limestone mountain push down to the 
sea, across the path along the plain (Robinson, i. 
70, and Map). 

This portion of the question may be sammed up 
by presenting in a tabular form, the views of some 
leading travellers or annotators, on the site of 
Elim: — 


Wady Wady Some warm springs 

Ghiriindel. Useit. north of Tir, which 

a ne feed the rich date- 

Niebuhr, Oneor Laborde plantations of the 
Robinson, both, © possibly,” convent there, 
Kruse. Stanley. Robinson Seetzen. 

(By Lepsius (i. 72), 

identified 

with Marah.) 


Dr. Kruse (Anmerk. p. 418) singularly takes the 
words of Ex. xv. 27, “they encamped there (in 
Flim) by the waters, as meaning “ by the sea; ”’ 
whereas, from Num. xxxiii. 9, 10, it appears they 
did not reach the sea till a stage further, although 
their distance from it previously had been but 
small. 

From Elim, the next stage brought the people 
again to the sea. This fact, and the enviable posi- 
tion in respect of water supply, and consequent 
great fertility, enjoyed by 7% on the coast, would 
make it seem probable that Tar was the locality 
intended; but as it lies more than seventy miles, 
in a straight line, from the nearest probably assign- 
able spot for Elim, such a distance makes it a 
highly improbable site for the next encampment. 
The probable view is that their seaside camp was 
fixed much nearer to the group of wadies viewed as 
embracing Iilim, perhaps in the lower part of the 
Wady Tayibeh, which appears to have a point of 
juncture with the coast (Stanley, S. of P. p. 38). 
The account in Ex. xvi. knows nothing of this en- 
campment by the sea, but brings the bost at once 
into “the wilderness of Sin; but we must bear 
in mind the general purpose of recording, not the 
people’s history so much as God's dealings with 
them, and the former rather as illustrative of the 


@ Robinson (i. 69) says that near this wady hot sul- 
phureous springs were visited by Niebuhr, and are de- 
ecribed by Russegyer. 

b He calls it the Wilderness of Sty, but this is plainly 
a misprint for Sin. 

c¢ His map, however, omits the name e/-Kaa. Rob- 
inson thinks the wilderness of Sin is the maritime 
plain southeast of Murvkéah, but not certainly includ- 
ing the latter. 

d Seetzen thought that Dophkah might possibly be 
retraced in the name of a place in this region, e/- Tod- 
bacha (Kruse). For Alush there is no conjecture. 

e Seetzen compares it to the round beads obtained 
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latter, and subordinate thereto. The evident de- 
sign however, in Num. xxxiii. being, to place on 
record their itinerary, this latter is to be esteemed 
as the locus clussicus on any topographical ques- 
tions, as compared with others having a less special 
relation to the track. The “ wilderness of Sin” is 
an appellation no doubt representing seme natural 
feature, and none more probably than the alluvial 
plain, which, lying at the edge of the sea. about 
the spot we now regard them as having reached, 
begins to assume a significant appearance. The 
modern name for this is el-Acdna, identified by 
Seetzen © with this wilderness (iii. pt. iii. 412). 
Dr. Stanley ¢ calls ef Ada, at its initial point, « the 
plain of Murkhah,”’ and thinks it is probably this 
wilderness. Lower down the coast this plain ex- 
pands into the broadest in the Peninsula, and some 
where in the still northern portion of it we must 
doubtless place the * Dophkah 4 and “ Alush ” of 
Nun. xxxiii. 12-14. 

In the wilderness of Sin occurred the first mur- 
muning for food, and the first fall of manna. The 
modern confection sold under that name is the ex- 
udation collected from the leaves of the tamarisk 
tree ( Tamarisk Orientals, Linn., Arab. tarta, Heb. 


Oth) only in the Sinaitic valleys, and in no great 
abundance.¢ If it results from the punctures made 
in the leaf by an insect (the Coccus nuinniparas, 
Ehreuberg) in the course of June, July, and Au- 
gust, this will not suit the time of the peuple’s 
entering the region “on the fifteenth day of the 
second month after’ their departure from Egvpt 
(Ex. xvi. 1-8). It is said to keep as a hardened 
syrup for years (Laborde, Comment. Geogr. on 
kx. xvi. 13, 14), and thus does not answer to the 
more striking characteristics described in Ex. xvi. 
14-26. [MANNA.]  Seetzen thought that the 
gum Arabic, an exudation of the acacia, was the 
real manna of the Israelites; & e. Seetzen regards 
the statement of “ bread from heaven” as a fic- 
tion (Reisen, iii. 75-79). A caravan of a thousand 
persons is said by Hasselquist ( Voyayes, ete., Wa- 
teria Medica, p. 298, transl. ed. 1766) to have 
subsisted solely on this substance for two montha 
In the same passage of Ex. (v. 13) quails are first 
mentioned. 

In most portions of the earlier route it is more 
important to show the track than to fix the sts- 
tions; and such an indication only can be Jooked 
for where nothing beyond the name of the latter is 
recorded. Supposing now that the alluvial plain, 
where it first begins to broaden toa significant size, 
is “the wilderness of Sin,’ all further questions, 
till we come to Sinai, turn on the situation assigned 
to Rephidim. If, as seeing most likely, Rephidim 
be found at Feirdn [REPHIDm™ ], it becomes almost 
certain that the track of the host lay to the north 
of Serbal/ a magnificent five-peaked nountain, 





from the mastich ; and aays it is used as a purgative 
in Upper Egypt, and that it is supposed to be brought 
out by the great effect of heat on a sandy soil, since 
in Syria and elsewhere this tree has not the product. 
J Dr. Stanley notices that possibly, viewing Géir- 
tindel (or Useit, which lies beyond it, from Sues) as 
Elim, the host may have gone to the latter (the /m- 
ther point), and then have turned back to the lower 
part of Gaiiriindel, and there pitched by the * Red 
Sea.’’ Then, he further remarks, it was open to them 
to take a northern course for Sinaj (Jebel Mau), 
avoiding Serbal and Feiran altogether (S. § P. p. 33). 
But all this, he adds, seems “ not likely.’’ That route 
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which some have thought to be Sinai, and which 
becomes first visible at the plain of Murkhah. 
{Sinar.] The Tabernacle was not yet set up, nor 
the order of march organized, as subsequently 
(Num. x. 13, &c.), hence the words “track ’’ or 
“route,’’ as indicating a line, can only be taken in 
the most wide and general sense. The road slowly 
rises between the coast and f’eiran, which has an 
elevation of just half the highest peak of the whole 
cluster. F'circin must have been gained by some 
road striking off from the sea-coast, like the Wady 
Mokattch, which is now the usual route from Cairo 
thither, perhaps by several parallel or converging 
lines. ‘Lhose who reject /eirdn for Rephidim will 
have the onus of accounting for such a fruitful and 
blooming spot as, from its position, it must always 
have been, being left out of the route, and of find- 
ing some other site for Rephidim. Vossibly Zur 
itself might be Rephidim, but then not one of the 
sites generally discussed for Sinai will suit. It 
seem better then to take Fetran, or the adjacent 
valley of es-Sheykh in connection with it, for Kephi- 
dim. ‘The water may have been produced in one, 
and the battle have taken place in the other, of 
these contiguous localities; and the most direct way 
of reaching them from el-.Murkhah (the “ wilder- 
ness of Sin*’) will be through the wadies SheUdh 
and Mokitteb. Dr. Stanley, who sugyesta the road 
by the S. of Serbdl, through Wady Hebrana 
(Robinson, i. 95), as ulso a possible route to Sinai 
(S. g¢ P. p. 38, 4), and designates it “ the south- 
ern ’’ one, omits to propose any alternative station 
for Rephidim; as he also does in the case of “the 
northern '’ route being accepted. That route has 
been already mentioned (page 3522, note /*), but is 
of too remote a probability to require being here 
taken into view. The Wady Mokatted, the + writ- 
ten,’’ as its name imports, contains the larvest 
number of inscriptions known as the Sinaitie. They 
are scratched on the friable surtace of the sand- 
stone masses which dot the valley on either side, 
some so high as to have plainly not been executed 
without inechanical aid and great deliberation. 
They are described or noticed by Dr. Robinson, 
Burckhardt, Laborde, Seetzen, and others, but 
especially by Dr. Stanley (S. f° P. pp. 57-62). [See 
on this subject SINAI, p. 3053, notes ¢ and d.] 

V. Besides the various suggestions regarding 
Horeb and Sinai given under Sint, one occurs in 
Dr. Kruse's -Anmerkungen on Seetzen, which is 
worth recording here. Seetzen approached the 
Jebel Musa from the N., a little W., by a route 
which seems to have brought him into the region 
through which Dr. Robinson approached it from 
the N. W. On this Dr. Kruse remarks, “ Horeb 
lay in the plain of Rephidim . . . . aday's march 
short of (ver) Sinai, on a dry plain, which was 
extensive enough fora camping ground, with a rock 


passes by SiirAbit el-Khadim to the Jebel Mhsa. Rob- 
inson, who went by this way, conjectured that e-KAa- 
dim was a place of pilgrimage to the ancient Egyp- 
tinns, and might have been the object of Moses’ 
proposed journey of “ three days into the wilderness ” 
(i. 79). The best account of this locality by far, 
which the preseut contributor has met with, is that in 
the MS. referred to at the end of this article. The 
writer dwells especially on the ininense remains of 
mining Operations, refuse of fuel. metal, etc., to be 
seen there; also on the entrenched camp at Miivhara, 
discovered recently by Major Macdonald, evidently a 
work of great libor and of capacity fora large garrison. 
@ Through the wilderness of Kaa (from its north- 
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fountain struck by Moses from the rock. This 
distance just hits the plain es-Sheb (Seheb, Kie- 
pert’s Map), which Robinson entered before reach- 
ing the foremost ridge of Sinai, and suita the 
peaked mountain e/-Orf, in the highest point of 
this plain. That this plain, too, is large enough 
for fighting in (as mentioned Ex. xvii. 9), is plain 
from Kobinson’s statement (i. 141) of a combat 
between two tribes which took place there some 
years before his visit. Robinson, from this rocky 
peak, which I took for Horeb, in 14 hour reached 
the spring Gurbch, probably the one the opening 
of which was ascribed to Muses, and thence in 
another hour came to the steep pass Nudd Huy, 
to mount which he took 2} hours, and in 24 hours 
more, crossing the plain er-/daheh, arrived at the 
convent at the foot of Sinai. Seetzen’s Arabs gave 
the name of Orrthe > to a mountain reached before 
ascending the pass, no doubt the same as Robin- 
gon’s el- Orf' and the Horeb of Holy Writ '’ (Rezsen, 
iii. pt. iil. 422; comp. 414). He seeks to recon- 
cile this with Ex. xxxiii. 6, which describes the 
people, penitent after their disobedience in the 
matter of the golden calf, as * stripping themselves 
of their ornaments by the Mount Horeb,’’ by sup- 
posing that they were by Moses led back again ¢ 
from Sinai, where God had appeared to him, and 
immediately below which they had encamped, to 
Horeb in the plain of Rephidim. But this must 
have been a day's journey backward, and of such a 
retrograde movement the itinerary in Num. xxxiii. 
14, 15, 16, has no trace. On the contrary, it says, 
‘they removed from the desert of Sinai and pitched 
in Kibroth Hattaavah.”” Now, although they 
stayed a year in the wilderness of Sinai (Ex. xix. 
1; Num. x. 11, 12), and need not be supposed to 
have had but one camping station all the time, yet 
Rephidim clearly appears to lie without the limits 
of that wilderness (Ex. xvii. 1, xix. 1,2; Num. 
xxxill. 15), and a return thither, being a departure 
from those limits, might therefure, we should ex- 
pect, be noticed, if it took place; even though all 
the shiftings of the camp weéhin the wilderness of 
Sinai might not be set down in the itinerary. 
Under SINAI an attempt is made to reconcile the 
“rock in Horeb"’ at Rephidim with a “ Mount 
Horeb *’ (the same, in fact, ag Sinai, though with 
a relative ditference of view), by regarding “ Lloreb ” 
as a desiguation descriptive of the yround, applica- 
ble, through similarity of local features, to either. 
If this be not admitted, we may perhaps regard the 
Wady es-Sheykh, a crescent concaye southwards, 
whose western horn joins Wady F'eiran, and whose 
eastern finds a southeastern continuation in the 
plain er-Itdheh (leading up to Jebel Misa, the 
probable Sinai), as “ee Horeb proper. This con- 
tains a rock called traditionally the » seat of Moses "’ 
(Schubert, /tersen, ii. 356). And this is to some 





ern border) to the opening of Wady Hrbran into it is 
5} hours’ journey. The manna tamarisk is found 
there; and some birds, called by Dr. Kruse * Wiisten- 
hihnern,’ which he appears to think might be the 
quails of Scripture. Seetzen fn his journal plainly 
sets down the “ quails’ as being wholly a mistake for 
locusts (Reisen, iii. pt. iii. 413, comp. 80). 

& © Two hardly distinguishable mountains on either 
side of the way (from the Wasdly Bettzaran) were 
named Orribe and Freuech” (Retsen, iii. 69). 

c¢ He thinks the reason why they were thus coun- 
termanded was because * Horeb ’’ was better supplied 
with water, but he does not show that the “spring 
GurdeA ”’ adequately meets this condition (tid, 422). 
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extent confirmed by the fact that the w ady which 
continues the plain er-Riheh to the N. W., form- 
ing with the latter a slightly obtuse anvle, resumes 
the name of es-Sheykh. If we may suppose the 
name ‘ Horeb,” though properly applied to the 
crescent Wady es-Sheykh, which joins Fetrin, to 
have had such an extension as would embrace 
er-Hadheh, then the “rock m Horeb"' might bea 
day’s journey from the “ Mount (of) Horeb.’’ 4 
This view, it may be observed, does not exclude 
that just referred to under Sinar, but merely 
removes it from resting on the sense there proposed 
for “ Horeb ” (271), as a local appellative, to 
more general grounds. 

But whatever may be the case with other sacred 
localities, the identification of Sinai itself will 
probably never be free from obscurity. We seem 
to have adequate information reyarding all the 
eminent mountains within the narrow compass to 
which our chvice 1s reduced, and of all the impor- 
tant passes. Nor is it likely that any fresh clew 
of trustworthy local tradition will be unraveled, or 
any new light thrown on the text of the Scriptural 
statements. Somewhere in the granitic nucleus 
of lofty mountain crests the answer, doubtless, lies.” 
For the grounds on which a slight preponderance 
of probability rests in favor of the Jebel Misa,¢ 
see SINAI. But even that preponderance mainly 
rests on the view that the numbers ascribed in our 
present text to the host of Israel are trustworthy. 
If further criticism should make this more doubt- 
ful than it now is, that will have the probable 
effect of making the question more vague rather 
than more clear than it is at present. « This 
devree of uncertainty ia a great safeguard for the 
real reverence due to the place. As it is, you may 
rest on your general conviction and be thankful” 
(S. § P. p. 76). The tradition which has conse- 
crated the Jebel Misa can, we know, be traced to 
its source in a late year. It has the taint of mod- 
ernism and the detective witness of the older tra- 
dition of Serbal. Dr. Stanley thinks it “ doubtful 
whether the scene of the yviving of the Law, 
we now conceive it, ever entered into the minds 
of those who fixed the traditional site. ‘The con- 
secrated peak of the Jebel Misa was probably 
revered simply as the spot where Moses saw the 
vision of God, withvut reference to any more gen- 
eral event” (S. g¢ 2. p. 76), and this is likely to 
have been equally true of Serbal befure it. The 
Eastern mind seized on the spot as one of devout 
contemplation by the one retired saint; the Western 
searches for a scene which will bring the people 
perceptibly into the region of that Presence which 
the saint beheld. 

Certain vivid impressions left on the minds of 





@ The expression =n WD fn Ex. xxxili. 6 
may probably be, like the expression DYTTONTT “WT, 


ili. 1, and that of mv “N73, Josh. xxi. 11, ete., 


two nouns in regimen, the mount of Horeb.” 

b The Tabula Peutingeriana gives in the interior 
of the Sinaitic peninsula a wilderness indicated as 
“desertum ubi xl. annos erraverunt filii Israelis 
ducente Moyse,”” and marks therein a three-peaked 
mountain, with the words, " hic legem acceperunt in 
monte Syna."?) Dr. Kruse thinks the “three peaks ”’ 
mean Sinai (¢. ¢. the Jebel Mifisa), Ag. Eptstemé and 
the Jebe! Hion’r (Seetzen, Reisen, iii. pt. iii. 421). 

¢ Dr. Kruse says, “ This highest 8. E. point of Sinai 


travellers seem to 
for the rocks of this cluster, and they are generally 
so replete with interest, that a few leading details of 
the aspect of the principal mountains may find place 
here. Approaching the granitic nucleus from the 
N. side, Seetzen found himself “ ever between two 
high, wild, and naked clifis of granite.” 
ble forms of mountains blended in the view of the 
group, conical and pointed, truncated, serrated, and 
rounded (Heisen, iii. 69, 67). 
ous to this he had been*upon the perpendicular 
sandstone cliffs, which in el-Dillal bounded tbe 
sandy plain er-Ramleh on the eastern, whilst simi- 
lar steep sandstone cliffs lay on the N. and N. W. 
On a nearer view small bright quartz-grit ( Quarz- 
kvesel), of whitish-yellow and reddish hue, was 
observed in the coarse-grained sandstone. 
Stanley, approaching from the N. W., from Wary 
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bespeak such remarkable features 


All possi- 


Immediately previ- 


Dr. 
Shelldl, through wadies Nidri and Feir an, found 


the rocks of various orders more or less. inter- 
changed and intermixed. 
resting on dark-green bases closed the prospect in 
front,’* doubtless both of granite. Contrast with 
this the description of Jebel Afusa, as seen from 
Mount St. Catherine (tid. 77), “the reddish gran- 
ite of its lower mass, ending in the grav green 
granite of the peak itself.’’ 
‘“‘ between red granite mountains descending pre- 
cipitously on the sands,”’ but just in the midst of 
it the granite is exchanged for sandstone, which 
last forms the rock-tablets of the Wady Jfokattes, 
lying in the way to Wady Feran. This last is 
full of * endless windings,” and here “ bezan the 
curious sight of the mountains, streaked from head 
to foot, as if with boiling streams of dark red mat- 
ter poured over them, the igneous fluid squirtal 
upwards as they were heaved from the ground. 

. «+ + © The colors tell their own story, of chalk 
and limestone and sandstone and granite.”” Besides 
these, “‘ huge cones of white clay and sand are at 
intervals planted along these mighty watercourses 


In the first, “red tops 


Wady Sidri lies 


(the now dry wadies), apparently the original allu- 


vial deposit of some tremendous antediluvian tor- 
as |rent, left there to stiffen into sandstone "’ (9. 71). 
The Wady Fetrdn is bounded southwards by the 
Jebel Nedtyeh and the Jebel Serdal, which extend 
westwards to 
to the Sinaitic group, and on whose further or 
southern side lies the widest part of e/-A va, previ- 
ously noticed as the “wilderness of Sin.” 
zen remarks that Jebel Fetranis not an individual 


the maritime plain, and eastward 


Seet- 


mountain, but, like Sinai, a conspicuous group 
(Reisen, iii. 107; comp. pt. iii. 413). 

Serbul rises from a lower level than the Sinaitie 
group, and so stands out more fully. Dr. Stewart's 
account of its summit confirms that of Burckhardt. 
The former mounted from the northern side a 


is indisputably the ‘mountain of the Lord” of Holy 
Writ, the modern Mount St. Catherine. The N. W 
part of Sinai ia, however, now named Chorif by the 
monks, not by the Arabs, probably in order to com- 
bine Horeb with Sinai, by which name they denote 
the most southeasterly point. The ‘plain~* or ° wil- 
derness ’ of Sinai can be nothing else than the high 
plain situated on the northern steep declivity sar 
rounded by the three before-named peaks of Sinai, the 
opposite plateau of Jebel Fureiad, and E. and W. some 
low ridges. It is now called the plain ARa/-A, and i, 
according to Robinson’s measurement, quite Large 
enough to hold two millions of Israelites, who here 
encainped together ” (ibid. 422). 
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narrow plateau at the top of the easternmost peak. 
A block of gray granite crowns it, and several con- 
tiguous blocks form one or two grottoes, and a cir- 
cle of loose stones rests in the narrow plateau at the 
top (The Tent and the Khan, pp. 117,118). The 
* five peaks,’’ to which “in most points of view it 
is reducible, at first sight appear inaccessible, but 
are divided by steep ravines filled with fragments 
of fallen granite.’ Dr. Stauley mounted «over 
smooth blocks of granite to the top of the third or 
central peak,”’ amid which “ innumerable shrubs, 
like sage or thyme, grew to the very summit.”’ 
Here, too, his ascent was assisted by loose stones 
arranged by human hands. The peak divides into 
‘ two eminences,”’ on ‘the highest of which, as on 
the back of some petrified tortvise, you stand, and 
overlook the whole Peninsula”? (3. g: P. pp. 71, 72). 
Russegger says “ the stone of the peak of Serddl is 
porphyry *’ (/teisen, iii. 276). Dr. Stewart men- 
tions the extensive view from its summit of the 
mountains “which arise from the western shore 
of the Gulf of 'Akabah,” seen in the N. E., and 
of the Sinaitic range, ‘closely packed’? with the 
intermediate Jebel Waterah, “ forming the most 
confused mass of mountain tops that can be imag- 
ined” (pp. 114,115). His description of the ascent 
of the eastern peak is formidable. He felt a rarity 
of the air, and often had to climb or craw] flat on 
the breast. It was like “the ascent of a glacier, 
only of smooth granite, instead of ice.’ Ata 
quarter of an hour from the summit he alao * found 
a stair of blocks of yranite, laid one above another 
on the surface of the smooth slippery rock’? (p. 
113). On the northern suinmit are visible the re- 
mains of a building, “ granite fragments cemented 
with lime and mortar,’ and “ cloge beside it three 
of those mysterious inscriptions,” implying ‘ that 
this summit was frequented by unknown pilgrims 
who used those characters” (S. gt P. p. 72). 

The approach to Jebel Misa from the W. is 
ouly practicable on foot. It lies through Wady 
Solam and the Nakb Hawk, “ Pass of the Wind,” 4 
whose stair of rock leads to the second or higher 
stage of the great mountain labyrinth. Elsewhere 
this pass would be a roaring torrent. It is amidst 
masses of rock a thread of a stream just visible, and 
here and there forming clear pouls, shrouded in 
palms, or leaving its clew to be traced only by 
rushes. From the head of this pass the clift-front 
of Sinai comes in sight through «a long continued 
plain Letween two precipitous mountain ranges of 
black and yellow granite.’”’ ‘This is the often-men- 
tioned plain er-Rahkeh. Deep gorges enter it on 
each side, and the convent and its gardens cluse 
the view. The ascent of Jebel Alisa, which con- 
tains “ hizh valleys with abundant springs,’ is by 
a long flight of rude steps winding through crags 
of granite. The cave and chapel «of Elias’ are 

on the slope of the ascent, and the summit is 
marked by the ruins of a mosque and of a Christian 
church. Kut Strauss adds, “the ‘Mount of 





a By this pass Dr. Stanley was himself conducted 
thither, sending his camels round by the Wady ¢s- 
Seyka froin Fewan,“ the more accessible though more 
circuitous route into the central upland.” By this 
\atter he supposes the great bulk of the host of Israel 
may have reached er-Haheh and Sinai, while * the 
chiefs of the people would mount ”’ by the same pass 
which he took (S. § P. p. 42). 

6 Dr. Stewart (ud, swp. 122) says, ‘ Ghebel Musa, the 


Moses’ rose in the south higher and higher still,” 
and the point of this, Jebel Misa, eighty feet in 
diameter, is distant two hours and more from the 
plain below (Sinai and Golyotha, p. 116). The Ras 
Sdfsafeh seems a small, steep, and high mountain, 
which is interposed between the slope of Jebel Wiisa 
and the plain; and, from its pusition, surveys both 
the openings of es-Sheykh N. E. and of er-Rdheh © 
N. W., which converge at ita foot. Opposite to it, 
acroas the plain, is the Jebel /'ureza, whose peak is 
cloven asunder, and the taller summit is again shat- 
tered and rent, and strewn, as by an earthquake, 
with its own fragments. The aspect of the plain 
between Jebel Fureid, which here forms a salient 
augle, wedging southwards, and the Rus Sifsafch, 
is described as being, in conjunction with these 
mountains, wonderfully suggestive, both by its 
grandeur and its suitableneas for the giving and 
the receiving of the Law. “That such a plain 
should exist at all iv front of such a cliff is so re- 
markable a coincidence with the sacred narrative, 
as to furnish a strong internal argument, not merely 
of its identity with the scene, but of the scene itself 
having been described by an eye-witness’? (S. g P. 
pp- 42, 43). ‘The character of the Sinaitic granite 
is described by Seetzen (Hetsen, iii. 86) as being 
(1) flesh-red with glass-colored quartz and _ black 
mica, and (2) grayish-white with abundance of the 
same mica. He adds that the first kind is larger- 
grained and handsomer than the second. Hamilton 
speaks of “ long ridges of arid rock surrounding him 
in chaotic confusion on every side,”’ and “the sharp 
broken peaks of granite far and near as all equally 
desolate’ (Sinat, the Hedjaz, and Soudan, p. 31). 
This view of “ granite peaks,"’ so thickly and wildly 
set as to form “a labyrinth "’ to the eye, was what 
chiefly impressed Dr. Stanley in the view from the 
top of Jebel Masa (S. f P. p. 77). There the 
weather-beaten rocks are full of curious fissures and 
holes (p. 46), the surface being ‘a granite mass 
cloven into deep gullies and basins” (p. 76). Over 
the whole mountain the imagination of votaries has 
stamped the rock with tokens of miracle. The 
dendrites © were viewed as memorials of the Burn- 
ing Bush. In one part of the mountain is shown 
the impress of Moses’ back, as he hid himself from 
the presence of God (i. 30); in another the hoof- 
print of Mohammed’s mule; in the plain below, a 
rude hollow between contiguous blocks of stone 
passes for the mould of the head of the Golden Calf; 
while in the valley of the Leja, which runs, parallel 
to and overhung by the Jebel Afisn’s greatest 
length, into er-Kaheh, close to Ras Stifsifeh, the 
famous * Stone of Moses" is shown — ‘+a detached 
mass from ten to fifteen feet high, intersected with 
wide slits or cracks . . . . with the stone between 
them worn away, as if by the dropping of water from 
the crack immediately above.” This distinctness 
of the mass of the stone lends itself to the belief of 
the Rabbis, that this * rock tollowed’’ the Israelites 
through the wilderness, which would not be the 
in the plain of ¢7-Raheh.”? This seems confirmed by the 
argument of S. § P. pp. 43, 44, that Moses, descend- 
ing from the Jebel Msa, would not be able to see what 
was going on in the plain till he emerged upon it, the 
height of SnfsafehA effectually intercepting the view. 
¢ These have become scarce on this mountain ; Seet- 
zen ( Reisen, tii. 86) expressly mentions that he observed 
none. They are now found abundantly in the course 
of constructing Abbas Pasha’s mountain road (Stewart, 


Sinai of monkish traditions, is neither visible from the | T. § K. pp. 132, 134). 


Ghebel (3. ¢. Ras) Sifsifeh, nor from any other point 
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case with the non-detached off-set of some larger | ously ed-Deir, “the Convent;” “ Bestin.’’ from 


clit The Koran also contains reference to ‘the 
rock with the twelve mouths for the twelve tribes 
of Israel.”’ #. e. the aforesaid cracks in the stone, 
into which the Bedouins thrust grass as they mut- 
ter their pravers before it. Bishop Clayton ac- 
cepted it as venuine, so did Whiston the translator 
of Josephus: 7 but it is a mere duaus nature ; and 
there is another fragment, “lesa conspicuous,’’ in 
the same valley, “with precisely similar marks.” 
In the pass of the Wady es-Sheykh is another 
stone, called the « Seat of Moses,’* described by 
Laborde (8. f- P. pp. 45-48, and notes). Seetzen 
adds, some paces beyond the “Stone of Moses” 
several springs, copious for a region so poor in 
water, have their source from under blocks of 
granite, one of which is as big as this Stone of 
Moses." These springs gush into a very small 
dike, and thence are conducted by a canal to sup- 
ply water to a little fruit-zarden. . .. . Their 
water is pure and very good. On this canal, sev- 
eral paces below the hasin, lies a considerably bigger 
block of granite than the “ Stone of Moses,” “and 
the canal runs round s8o close to its side as to be 
half-concealed by it’ (/tcisen, iii. 95). He seems 
to argue that this appearance and half-concealment 
may have been made use of by Moses to procure 
belief in his having produced the water miracu- 
lously, which existed before. But this is wholly 
inconsistent, as indeed is any view of this being the 
actual “rock in Horeb,’? with his view of Rephidim 
as situated at el-//essuch, the western extremity of 
the Weedly Feirdn. Equally at variance with the 
Scriptural narrative is the claim of a hole in er- 
Raheh, below Ras Sipsifch, to be “the Pit of 
Korah,"’ whose story belongs to another and far 
later stage of the march. 

On Mount &t. Catherine the principal interest 
lies in the panorama of the whole Peniuaula which 
it commands, embraced by the converging horns of 
the Red Sea, and the complete way in which it 
overlooks the Jehel Misa, which, as seen from it, 
is by no means conspicuous, being about 1,000 feet 
lower. Seetzen mounted by a path strewn with 
stones and blocks, having nowhere any steps, like 
those mentioned as existing at Serd/, and remarks 
that jasper and porphyry chiefly constitute the 
mountain. He reached the highest point in three 
hours, including intervals of rest, by a hard, steep 
path, with toilsome clambering; but the actual 
tine of ascending was only 1} hours. The date- 


palm plantation of Zur is said to be visible from}. . 


the top; but the haze prevailing at the time pre- 
vented this traveller from verifying it (Retsen, iii. 
89-93). “The rock of the highest point of this 
mountain swells into the form of a human body, 
its arms swathed like that of a mummy, but head- 
less — the counterpart, as it is alleged, of the corpse 
of the beheaded Kgyptian saint... . . Not im- 
probably this grotesque figure furnishes not merely 
the illustration, but the origin, of the story ’’ of St. 
Catherine’s body being transported to the spot, after 
martyrdom, frum Egypt by angelic hands (3S. ¢ 
P. p. 45). 

The remaining principal mountain is named vari- 





@ See his note on Ant. fil. 1, § 7. 

® Dr. Stanley verified the possibility of the fact, and 
disproved its miraculous character by examining the 
ravine above the Convent, through which, when the 
sun gains the necessary altitude, a ray would reach 
the chapel (S. § P. p 46). 


St. Episteme, the first abbess of the nunnery; 
« Solab,” from “the Cross,”’ which stands on its 
summit; and the “ Mount of the Burning Bush,” 
from a legend that a sunbeam shoots duwn, sup- 
posed miraculously, on one day in the year. through 
the mountain into the chapel of the * Burning 
Bush "© (90 called) in the convent (6. p. 78}. Tn 
the pass of the Convent rocks arise on every side, 
in long succession, fantastically colored. gray, red, 
blue, bnght yellow, and bronze. sometimes stranzely 
marked with white lines of quartz or black bands 
of basalt; huge blocks worn into fantastic shapes 

- - . interrupt the narrow track, which successive 
ages have worn along the face of the previpice, or, 
hanging overhead, threaten to overwhelm the 
traveller in their fall. The wady which ecuntains 
this pass is called by the name of S/u'es — a cor- 
ruption of Hobab, the name of the father-in-law of 
Moses (td. pp. 32, 33). At the foot of a mountain 
near the convent Seetzen noticed “a ranve of rocks 
of black horn-porphyry, of hornblende, sud black 
jasper, and between their scrolls or volutes white 
quartz.” The gardens, as has been noticed, are in 
sight from the approach through er -Riheh.  Seet- 
zen enlaryes on their beauty, enhanced, of course. by 
the savave wild about them; “indeed a blooming 
vegetation appears in this climate wherever there 
is water” (/tersen, iti. 70, 73, 87). These proved 
capabilities of the soil are of interest in rete-rence to 
the Mosaic and to every period. As rezanis the 
Convent, the reader may be referred to Lr. Stan- 
ley’s animated description of its character, the 
policy of its founder, and the quality of its inmates 
(S. ¢ P. pp. 51-56). ‘This traveller took three hours 
in the ascent. ‘In the recesses between the peaks 
was aruined Bedouin village. On the hivhest level 
was a sinall natural basin, thickly covered with 
shrubs of myrrh — of all the spots of the kind that 
1 saw, the best suited for the feeding of Jethro’s 
flocks in the seclusion of the mountain *’ (16. p. 78). 
He thought the prospect, however, from its sunimit 
inferior in various ways to any of the other views 
from the neighboring mountains, Serddl, St. Cath- 
erine, Jebel Musa or Ras Sufsafeh. 

The rocks, on leaving Sinai on the east for *Aka- 
bah, are curiously intermingled, somewhat as in the 
opposite margin of the wadies Sidri and Mokittted, 
Wraely Seydl contains “hills of a conical shape, 
curiously slanting across each other, and with an 
appearance of serpentine and basalt. The wady 
. . then mounted a short rocky pass — of hills 
capped with sandstone — and entered on a plain of 
deep sand — the first we had encountered — over 
which were scattered isolated clumps of sandstone, 
with oceasional chalk... . At the close of this 
plain, an isolated rock, its high tiers rising out of 
lower tiers, like a castle.” Here “the level ranzes 
of et- Tih rose in front.” And soon after, on strik- 
ing down, apparently, northeastwards, “a sandy 
desert, amidst fantastic sandstone rocks, mixed 
with lilac and dull green, as if of tufa,”’ succeeded. 
After this came a desert strewn with “ frayments 
of the 7th,” 4. ¢. limestone, but “ presently,” in 
the “* Wady Ghazdileh,”’ ¢ which turns at first 


e¢ Here Dr. Stanley quitted the track pursued br Dr. 
Robinson, which from the Convent he had hitherto 
followed; the latter continuing In a N. E. dineticn 
through Waly Sumghy to the western shore of the 
Gulf of ’Akabah, the former turning northwards by 
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nearly due northward, and then deflects westward, 
the “high granite rocks’ reappeared; and in the 
Wady el~ Ain, + the rocks rise, red granite or black 
basalt, occasionally tipped as if with castles of sand- 
stone to the height of about 1,000 feet... . aud 
finally open on the sea. At the mouth of the pass 
are many traces of flood — trees torn down, and 
strewed alung the sand ’’ (&. pp. 80, 81). 

VI. We uow pass on to resume the attempt to 
trace the progress of the Lsraelites. Their sojourn 
of a year in the neighborhood of Mount Sinai was 
an eventful one. ‘The statements of the Scriptural 
narrative which relate to the receiving of the two 
Tables, the Golden Calf, Moses’ vision of God, and 
the visit of Jethro, are tuo well known to need 
special mention here; but besides these, it is certain 
from Num. iii. 4, that betore they quitted the wil- 
derness of Sinai, the Israelites were thrown into 
mourning by the untimely death of Aaron's two 
sons, Nadab and Abihu. This event is probably 
connected with the setting up of the Tabernacle and 
the enkindling of that holy fire, the sanctity of 
which their death avenged. That it has a deter- 
Iinate chronological relation with the promulga- 
tions which from time to time were made in that 
wilderness, is proved by an edict in Lev. xvi., being 
fixed as subsequent to it (Lev. x., comp. xvi. 1). 
The only other fact of history contained in Levit- 
icus is the punishment of the son of mixed parent- 
age for blasphemy (xxiv. 10-14). Of course the 
consecration of Aaron and his sons is mentioned 
early in the book in connection with the laws re- 
lating to their ottice (viii, ix.). In the same wil- 
derness region the people were numbered, and the 
exchanye of the Levites against the firstborn was 
effected; these last, since their delivery when God 
smote those of Egypt, having incurred the obliga- 
tion of sanctity to him. ‘The offerings of the princes 
of Israel were here also received. ‘The last incident 
mentioned before the wilderness of Sinai was quitted 
for that of Paran is the intended departure of 
Hobab the Kenite, which it seetins he abandoned at 
Moses’ urgency. They now quitted the Sinaitic 
region for that of Paran, in which they went three 
days without finding a permanent encampment, al- 
though temporary halts must of course have been 
daily made (Num. i., ix. 15-23; x. 13, 33; xi. 
35; xii. 16). A glance at Kiepert's, or any map 
showing the region in detail, will prove that here a 
choice of two main routes begins, in order to cross 
the intervening space between Sinai and Canaan, 
which they certainly approached in the first in- 
stance on the southern, and not on the eastern side. 
Here the higher plateau surmounting the Tih 
region would almost certainly, assuming the main 
features of the wilderness to have been then as they 
are now, have compelled them to turn its western 
side nearly by the route by which Seetzen came in 
the opposite direction from Hebron to Sinai, or to 
turn it on the east by going up the 'Arabah, or be- 
tween the ’Arabah and the higher plateau. Over 
its southern face there is uo pass, and hence the 
roads from Sinai, and those from Petra towards 
Gaza and Hebron, all converge into one of two 





the Wady Ghiizaleh, ag above, immediately after pass- 
ing the Ain el-Hidherah. 

@ Seetzen supposes that what are called quails in 
Scripture were really locusts (Reisen, iii, 80); an 
opinion which Coquerel (laborde, Comm. Geogr. Ex. 
xvi. 18) appears to have shared. But surely locusts, 
as edible, are too well known in Scripture to make the 
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trunk-lines of route (Robinson, i. 147, 151, 152, ii. 
186). ‘Taberah and Kibroth-Hattaavah, both seem 
to belong to the same encampment where Israel 
abode for at least a month (xi. 20), being names 
given to it from the two events which happened there. 
[TABERAH, KIBROTH - HATTAAVAH, QUALLS. ] 
‘These stations seem from Num. x. 11-13, 33-36, to 
have lain in the wilderness of Paran; but possibly 
the passaye x. 11-13 should come after that 33—36, 
and the ‘three days’ journey’ of ver. 33 lie still 
in the wilderness of Sinai; and even Taberah and 
Hazeroth, reached in xi., xti., also there. Thus 
they would reach Paran only in xii. 16, and x. 12 
would be either misplaced or mentioned by antici- 
pation only. One reason for thinking that they did 
not strike northwards across the 7th range from 
Sinai, is Moses' question when they murmur, 
“ Shall all the fish of the sea be gathered together 
for them, to suftice them?’’ which is natural 
enough if they were rapidly nearing the Gulf of 
*Akabah, but strange if they were posting towards 
the inland heart of the desert. Ayain the quails @ 
are brought by ‘‘a wind trom the sea’ (Num. xi. 
22, 31); and various travellers (Burckhardt, Schu- 
bert, Stanley) testify to the occurrence of vast 
fliylits of birds in this precise region between Sinai 
and 'Akabah. Again, Hazeroth, the next station 
after these, is coupled with Dizahab, which last 
seems undoubtedly the Duhab on the shore of that 
gulf (Deut. i. 1, and Robinson, ii. 187, note). This 
mikes a seaward position likely tor Hazeroth. And 
as ‘laberah, previously reached, was three days’ 
journey or more from the wilderness of Sinai, they 
had probably advanced that distance towards the N. 
E. and 'Akabah; and the distance required tor this 
will bring us so near e-//idherdh (the spot which 
Dr. Robinson thought represented Hazeroth in fact 
as it seems to do in name), that it may be accepted 
asa highly probable site. Thus they were now not 
far from the coast of the Gulf of ’Akabah. A spot 
which seems almost certain to attract their course 
was the Wady el-’ Ain, being the water, the spring, 
of that region of the desert, which would have 
drawn around it such “nomadic settlements as are 
implied in the name of Hazeroth, and such as that 
of [srael must have been”? (S. ¢ 2. p. 82). Dr. 
Robinson remarks, that if this be so, this settles the 
course to Kadesh as being up the 'Arabah, and not 
across the plateau of ef-7ih.o Dr. Stanley thinks 
this identification a “faint probability,’ and the 
more uncertain as regards identity, “as the name 
Hazeroth is one of the least likely to be attached 
to any permanent or natural feature of the desert," 
meaning “simply the inclosures, such as may still 
be seen in the Bedouin villaves, hardly less tranai- 
tory than tents’? (S. gf P. pp. 81,82). We rely, 
however, rather on the combination of the various 
circumstances mentioned above than on the name. 
The Wady Hidherah and Wady el Ain appear to 
run nearly parallel to each other, from S. W. to 
N. E., nearly from the eastern extremity of the 
Wady es-Sheykh, and their N. E. extremity comes 
nearly to the coast, marking about a midway dis- 
tance between the Jebel Musa and ’Akabah. In 


confusion poasible. Mr. Tyrwhitt says that quails, or 
small partridges, which he supposes rather meant, are, 
as far as he saw, more common in the desert than lo- 
custs. 

b Robinson, ub. sup.; comp. Stewart, T. and K, 
p. 115. 
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Hazeroth the people tarried seven days, if not more 
(Num. xi. 35, xii.), during the exclusion of Miriam 
from the camp while leprous. The next permanent 


encampment brought them into the wilderness of 


Paran, and here the local commentator’s greatest 


ditticulty begins. 


For we have not merely to contend with the fact 


that time has changed the desert’s face in many 


parts, an@ obliterated old names for new; but we 


have beyond this, great obscurity and perplexity in 
the narrative. The task is, first, to adjust the un- 
certainties of the record tnte7 se, and then to try 
and make the resultant probability equare with the 
main historical and physical facts, so far as the 
latter can be supposed to remain unaltered. Be- 
sides the more or leas discontinuous form in which 
the sacred narrative meets us in Exodus, a small 
portion of Leviticus, and the greater part of Num- 
bers, we have in Num. xxxiii. what purports at 
first sight to be a complete skeleton route vo far as 
regards nomenclature; and we further find in 
Deuteronomy a review of the leading events of the 
wandering, or some of them, without following the 
order of occurrence, and chietly in the way of allu- 
sion expanded and dwelt upon. Thus the authority 
is of a threefold character. And as, in the main 
narrative, whole years are often sunk as uneventful, 
80 io the itinerary of Num. xxxiii., on a near view 
great chasurs occur, which require, where all else 
bespeaks a severe uniformity of method, to be 
somehow accounted for. But, beyond the ques- 
tions opened by either authority in itself, we have 
difticulties of apparent incongruity between them; 
such as the omission in Exodus of Dophka and 
Alush, and of the encampment by the Ked Sea; 
and, incomparably greater, that of the fact of a visit 
to Kadesh being recorded in Num. xiii. 26, and 
again in xx. 1, while the itinerary mentions the 
name of Kadesh only once. These ditticulties 
resolve themselves into two main questions. Did 
Isruel visit Kadesh once, or twice? And where is 
it now to be looked for? 

Before attempting these difficulties individually, 
it may be as well to suggest a caution ayainst 
certain erroneous general views, which often appear 
to govern the considerations of desert topography. 
One is, that the Israelites journeyed, wherever they 
could, in nearly a straight line, or took at any rate 
the shortest cuts between point and point. This 
has led some delineators of maps to simply register 
the file of names in Num. xxxiii. 16-36 from 
Sinai in rectilinear sequence to Kedesh, wherever 
they may happen to fix its site, then turn the line 
backward from Kadesh to Ezion-geber, and then 
either to Kadesh again, or to Mount Hor, and 
thence again, and here correctly, down the ’Arabah 
southwards and round the southeastern angle of 
Edom, with a sweep northwards towards Monb. 
In drawing a map of the Wanderings, we should 
mark as approximately or probably ascertained the 
stations trom ktham to Llazeroth, ufter which no 
track should be attempted, but the end of the line 
should lose itself in the blank space; and out of the 
same blank space it might on the western side of 
the ’Arabah be similarly resumed and traced down 


@ He speaks of certain stations as © placces entre 
te mont Sinai et Cades, espace qui ne comporte pas 
plus de onze journces selon l'affirination bien positive 
de Deutéronome ” (i. 1). He then proceeds to argue, 
*t Ces dix-sept stations réunies aux trois que nous 
venous d’examiner, en forment vingt; il y a donc 
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the ‘Arabah, etc., as before described. All the 
sites of intervening stations, as being either plainly 
conjectural merely, or lacking any due authority, 
should simply be marked in the margin, save that 
Moserah may be put close to Mount Hor, and 
Ezion-geber further S. in the *Arabah [(Eziox- 
GEBEK], from which to the brook Zered and 
onwards to the plains of Moab, the ambiguities lie 
in narrow ground, and a probable light breaks on 
the route and its stations. 

Another common error is, that of supposing that 
from station to station, in Num. xxuiii., alway 
represents a day’s march merely, whereas it is 
plain from a comparison of two passages in Ex. 
(xy. 22), and Num. (x. 33), that on two occasions 
three days formed the period of transition between 
station and station, and therefore, that not day's 
marches, but intervals of an indefinite number of 
days between permanent encampments, are intended 
by that itinerary; and as it is equally clear from 
Num. ix. 22, that the ground may have teen 
occupied for “two days, or a month, or a year," 
we way suppose that the occupations of a longer 
period only may be marked in the itinerary. And 
thus the difticulty of apparent chasma in its enu- 
meration, for instance the greatest, between Ezion- 
yeber and Kadesh (xxxiii. 35-37) altogether van- 
ishes. 

An example of the errur, consequent on neglect- 
ing to notice this, may be seen in Laborde's map 
of the Wanderings, in his Commentary on Exodus 
and Numbers, in which the stations named ig 
Num. xxxiii. 18-34 are closely crowded, but be 
tween those of ver. 35 and those of ver. 37 a large 
void follows, and between thuse of ver. J7 and those 
of ver. 39 a still larger one, both of which, since oa 
referring to the text of his Commentary @ we find 
that the intervals all represent duy’s warches, are 
plainly impossible. 

Omitting, then, for the present all consideration 
of the previous intervals atter Hazeroth, some sug- 
gestions concerning the nomenclature and possible 
sites of which will be found in articles under their 
respective: names, the primary question, did the 
people visit Kadesh twice, or once only, demands to 
be considered. 

We read in Num. x. 11, 12, that “on the 
twentieth day of the second month of the second 
year... . the children of Israel took their joar- 
neys out of the wilderness of Sinai, aud the clad 
rested tr the wilderness of Paran.' The latter 
statement is probably to be viewed as made by 
anticipation; as we find that, after quitting Kib- 
roth-Hattaavah and Hazeroth, “ the people pitched 
in the wilderness of Paran’’ (Num. xii. 16). Here 
the grand pause was made while the spies, « sent,” 
it is again impressed upon us (xiii. 3), “from the 
wilderness of Paran,”’ searched the land for “ forty 
days,"’ and returned * to Moses and to Aaron, and 
tu all the congregation . . . . unto the wilderness 
of Paran to Kadesh." ‘This is the first mention 
of Kadesh in the narrative of the Wanderings 
(vv. 25, 26). It may here be observed that as 
inaccuracy occurs in the rendering of Moses’ direc- 
tions to the spies in the A. V. of wil 1i, 





neuf stations . . . . dont on ne sait que fiire.” The 
statement quoted from Deuteronomy, whethcr genuine, 
or ap annotation that has crept into the text, merely 
states the distance as ordinarily known aud travelled, 
and need not indicate that the Israelites croased it st 


that rate of progress. 
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“get you up by this way southward” (2393), 
where “ by the South,” i. e. by the border lying in 
that direction from Palestine, is intended, as is fur- 
ther plain from ver. 22, “ And they ascended by the 
south and came to Hebron,” i. e. they went nurth- 
ward. From considerations adduced under Ka- 
DESH, it seems that Kadesh probably means firstly, 
a region of the desert spoken of as having a rela- 
tion, sometimes with the wilderness of Paran, and 
sometimes with that of Zin (comp. vers. 21, 26); 
and secondly, a distinct city within that desert 
limit. Now all the conditions of the narrative of 
the departure and return of the spies, and of the 
consequent despondency, murmuring, and penal 
sentence of wandering, will be satistied by sup- 
posing that the name “ Kadesh '’ here means the 
regwn merely. It is observable, also, that Kadesh 
is not named as the place of departure, but only as 
that of return. From Paran is the start; but from 
Zin (both regions in the desert) the search com- 
mences. And this agrees with the political geogra- 
phy of the southern border, to which the wilderness 
of Zin is always reckoned as pertaining, whereas 
that of Paran always lies outside the promised 


land. Natural features of elevation, depression, | 


and slope. are the only tokens to which we can 
reaaonably trust in deciding where the Paran wil- 
derness ends, and that of Zin begins. It has been 
proposed under KaprEsH to regard part of the 
*Arabah, including all the low ground at the south- 
ern and southwestern extremity of the Dead Sea, 
as the wilderness of Zin. [Z1n.] Then the broad 
lower northeastern plateau, including both its 
slopes as described above, will be defined as the 
Paran wilderness proper. If we assume the higher 
superimposed plateau, described above, to bear the 
name of ‘Kadesh”’ as a desert district, and its 
southwestern mountain wall to be “ the mountain 
of the Amorites,” then the Paran wilderness, so 
far as synonymous with Kadesh, will mean most 
naturally the region where that mountain wall from 
Jebel 'Ardif en-Nakah to Jebel Mikhrah, and 
perhaps thence northward along the other side of 
the angle of the highest plateau, overhangs the 
lower terrace of the Jtk. Moses identifies the 
coming “to Kadesh Barnea "4 with the coming to 
* the mountain of the Amorites '' (Deut. i. 19, 20), 
whence the spies were also despatched (vv. 22, 
23), which is said to have been from “ Paran ”’ in 
Num. xiii. 3. Suppose the spies’ actual start to 
have been made from somewhere on the watershed 
of the two slopes of ef- Tih, the spies’ best way 
then would have been by the Wady elJerayeh 
into and so up the ’Arabah: this would be begin- 
ning “ from the wilderness of Zin,’’ as is said in 
Num. xiii. 21. Then, most naturally, by his 
direction to them, “go up into the mountain" 
(Num. xiii. 17), which he represents as acted on in 





@ The word for “southward” would be 113), 
as found in Ez. x1. 24; Josh. xvii. 9,10. The word 


= sppears to mean the “dry ” country, and hence 
to become the appellative for the region on the south 
of Judsh and Simeon where springs were scarce ; see 
The Negeb by Rev. KE. Wilton, pref. viii. 
6 Numi. xxxiv, 4; Josh. xv. 3. 
¢ For some good remarks on the level of the desert 
and the slope between the south country, Dead Sea, 
and the ’Arubah, see Robinson, 1. 587. 
@ For © Barnea,” as perhaps a Horite proper name, 
seo KADESG, note b. 
222 
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Deut. i. 24, “and they turned and went up into 
the mountain,’’ he meant them to mount the 
higher plateau, supposed the region Kadesh. By 
their “turning "’ in order to do so, it may be in- 
ferred that their course was not direct to their 
object, as indeed has been supposed in taking them 
along the ’Arabah and again up its western side by 
the passes el-Ahurdr and es-Su/a (Zephath).¢ By 
these passes they must have left Zin or the ’Arabah, 
there being no choice. During the forty days of 
their absence, we may suppose the host to have 
moved from the watershed into the Kadesh-Paran 
region, and not at this period of their wanderings 
to have touched the city Kadesh at all. This is 
quite consistent with, if it be not even confirmed 
by, the words of the murmurers in xiv. 2, 3, 
‘Would God we had died in this wiklerness ! 
And wherefore hath the Lord brought us unto 
this land;"’ and throughout the denunciation 


| which follows, evidently on the same spot, the 


words ‘the wilderness,’’ and “this wilderness,” 
often recur, but from first to last there is no men- 
tion of a * city.” 

Now, iu Deut. i. 19, where these proceedings 
pass in review before Moses, in his words to the 
people, there is, strictly speaking, no need to men- 
tion Kadesh at all, for the people were ail the time 
in the wilderness of Paran. Yet this last is so wide 
a term, reaching almost from the ’Arabah to near 
the Egyptian frontier, that Moses might naturally 
use some more precise designation of the quarter 
he meant. He accordingly marks it by the prox- 
imity of Kadesh. Thus, the spies’ return to ‘ the 
wilderness of Paran to Kadesh"’ means to that part 
of the lower plateau where it is adjacent to the 
higher, and probably the eastern side of it. The 
expression “ from Kadesh-barnea even unto Gaza ~ 
is decisive of an eastern site for the former (Josh. 
x. 41). 

Here, as is plain both from Num. xiv. 40-45 and 
from Deut. i. 41-44, followed the wayward attempt 
of the host to win their way, in spite of their sen- 
tence of prohibition, to the “hill’’ (Num. xiv. 
40-45, Deut. i. 41-44) or ‘“ mountain” of the 
Amalekites and Canaanites, or Amurites, and their 
humiliating defeat. They were repulsed in trying 
to force the pass at Hormah (or Zephath, Judg. i. 
17), and the region of that defeat is called “ Seir,’’ 
showing that the place was also known by its Horite 
name; and here perhaps the remnant of the Horites 
were allowed to dwell by the Edumites, to whuse 
border this territory, in the message of Num. xx. 
16, is ascribed. (RKAbDEsH.|] Here, from the 
notice in Num. xiv. 25, that these ‘* Amalekites 
and Canaanites dwelt iv the valley,"’ we may sup- 
pose that their dwelling was where they would find 
pasture for their flucks, in the Wady el-Fikreh and 
others tributary to e/~Jeib, and that they took post 


e Mr. Wilton (Neged, pp. 12. 198-202), following Row- 
lands (in Williams), makes Zephath es-Sebata on the 
northern side of the high broad plateau, supposed here 
to be the “ mountain of the Amorites.”” On this view 
the Israelites must already have won that eminence 
from which it was clearly the intention of the Amorites 
to repel them ; and must, when defeated, have been 
driven up hill from a position occupied in the plain 
below. The position es-Siifa is on the 8. side of the 
high ground, and has probably always been the pass 
by which to mount it. For all this, see Mr. Wilton's 
own map, or any one which shows both es-Sebata and 
es-Sifa. 
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in the “ mountain ” or “hill,”’ as barring the way 
of the Israelites’ advance. So the spies had gone 
by Moses’ direction “this way, by the South (not 
‘southward,’ as shown above), up into the moun- 
tain;’’ and this same way, ‘the way of the 
spies,” 4 through the passes of el-Khurdr and 
es-Stijd, was the approach to the city Kadesh 
also. 

Here, then, the penal portion of the wanderings 
commences, and the great bulk of it, comprising a 
period of nearly thirty-eight years, passes over 
between this defeat in Num. xiv., and the resump- 
tion of local notices in Num. xx., where again the 
naies of “ Zin '’ and ‘“ Kadesh ” are the first that 
meet us. 

The only events recorded during this perjod 
(and these are interspersed with sundry promulga- 
tions of the Cerenunial Law), are the execution 
of the offender who gathered sticks on the Sab- 
bath (Num. xy. 32-36), the rebellion of Korah 
(xvi.), and, closely connected with it, the adjudg- 
ment of the preeminence to Aarun’s house with | 
their kindred tribe, solemnly confirmed by the; 
judicial miracle of the rod that blossomed. This 
seems to have been followed by a more rigid separa- | 
tion between Levi and the other tribes, as regards | 
the approach to the Tabernacle, than had been | 
practically recognized beture (xvii., xviii. 22; comp. 
xvi. 40). 

We gather, then, from Deut. i. 46, that the 
greater part, perhaps the whole, of this period of 
nearly thirty-eight years, if 80 we may interpret 
the “ many days *’ there spoken of, was passed in 
Kadesh, — the revion, that is, not the cify; in 
which, of course, the camp may have been shifted 
at convenience, under direction, any number of 
times. But Num. xx. 1 brings us to a new point 
of departure. ‘The people have grown old, or 
rather again young, in their wanderings.  Tlere, 
then, we are at ‘the desert of Zin, in the first 
month,’’ with the ‘people abiding in Kadesh.”’ 
By the sequel, “ Miriam died there, and was buried 
there,’ a more precise detinition of locality now 
seems intended; which is further confirmed by the 
subsequent messave from the same place to the 
king of Edom, * Behold, we are in Kadesh, a city 
in the uttermost of thy border’? (v.16). This, 
then, must be supposed to coincide with the en- 
cainpment, recorded as taking place “in the wil- 





a Our A. V. here seems to have viewed aN 


as if derived from “VF), to spy.” Gesen. renders it 


regions,” and the UXX. makes {¢ a proper name, 
"AGapeiv. It is not elyxewhere found. Now the verb 


“71 occurs in the passage where the spies are sent 
forth, Num. xiii., xiv., which gives a presumption in 
favor of the A. Y. 
®» More properly * the Canaanitish king of Arad.” 
¢ He * took some of** the Israelites “ prisoners.” 
It is possible the name Mosera, or plur. Moseroth, may 


recall this fact; the word 7015 (found only in 


the plur.) meaning “ bonds” or “fetters.” This 
would accord with the suggestion of the text that 
Aaron's burial gave Arad the opportunity for his raid ; 
for Mosera must have been near Mount Ifor, where 
that burial took place. It is possible that the destruc- 
tion of these cities may not have really taken place 
till the entry into Canaan under Joshua (Josh. xii. 14; 
Judg. i. 17) and may be mentioned in Num. xxi. 2, 3, 
by anticipation only as a subsequent fulfillment of the 
vow recorded as then made. It is obvious to suggest 


| xxxiii. 40; comp. xxi. 1). 
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derness of Zin, which is Kadesh,’’ registered in the 
itinerary (xxxiii. 36). We see then why, in that 
register of specific camping-spota, there was no 
necessity for any previous inention of “ Kadesh;” 
because the earlier notice in the narrative, where 
that name occurs, introduces it not as an individual 
encampment, but only as a region, within which 
perpetual changes of encampment went on for the 
greater part of thirty-eight years. We also see 
that they came twice to Kadesh the region, if the 
city Kadesh lay in it, and once to Kadesh the city; 
but once only to Kadesh the region, if the city lay 
without it. We are not told how the Israelites 
came into possession of the city Kadesh. nor who 
were its previous occupants. The probability is 
that these last were a remnant of the Horites, who 


, after their expulsion by Edom from Mount Seir 


[Epom] may have bere retained their last hold on 
the territory between Edom and the Canaanitish 
Amorites of “the South.’ Probably Israel took 
it by force of arms, which may have induced the 
attack of *‘ Arad the Canaanite,’ ® who would then 
feel his border immediately threatened (Num. 
This warlike exploit of 
Israel may, perhaps, be alluded to in Judges v. 4 
as the occasion when Jehovah “ went out of Seir ”’ 
and “ marched out of the field of Edom "" to give 
his people victory. The attack of Arad, however, 
though with sume alight success at first, only 
brought defeat upon himself and destruction upon 
his cities (xxi. 3).¢ We learn from xxxiii. 36 ouly 
that Israel marched without permanent halt from 
Ixzion-geber upon Kadesh. This sudden activity 
after their long period of desultory and purposeless 
wandering may have alarmed King Arad. The 
itinerary takes here another stride from Kadesh to 
Mount Hor. There their being engaged with the 
burial of Aaron may have given Arad his faucied 
opportunity of assaulting the rear of their march, 
he descending from the north whilst they also were 
facing southwards. In direct connection with these 
events we come upon a singular passage in Deuter- 
onomy (x. 6, 7), a scrap of narrative imbedded in 
Moses’ recital of events at Horeb long previous.4 
This contains a short list of names of localities, on 
comparing which with the itinerary, we get sume 
clew to the line of march from the region Kadesh 
to Ezion-geber southwards. 

We find at the part of their route in which 





that Moderna is the Mosera of Deut. x. 6, and so Mr. 
Wilton (The Negeb, p. 28, etc.) has suggested, wishing 
to identify it with Mount Hor. But the received site for 
Mount Hor is the least doubtful of all in the Exodus. 
Josephus clearly identifies it as we do ; and there isa 
strong improbability in a Jewish tradition fixing it in 
Edomitish or in Nabathwan territory, unless the testi- 
mony in its favor had been overpowering. Mcmtera 
might perhaps be the hill called * Sin ’’ (Zin?) men- 
tioned by Josephus as that in which Miriam was 
buried (Ant, iv. 4, §§ 6, 7). 

d A somewhat similar fragment of narrative, but 
relating to what perhaps took place during the time 
of the allocution to the people between the paragraphs 
of which it occurs, is found in Deut. iv. 41-43; and 
indeed the mention of Aaron’s death, with the date and 
his age, and of the attack of Arad, both of which bad 
been detailed before, is hanily less of a deviatiog from 
the dry enumeration of stations in the itinerary itself 
(Num. xxxiii. 38, 89). But it would be foreign to our 
present purpose to enter on the critical questions 
which these passages suggest. We assume their gen- 
uineness, and suppose them displaced. 
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Aaron's death took place, that stations named this quitted, Mosera must have been close to it, 
“¢ Beeroth of the children of Jaakan, Mosera (where | probably in the "Arabah itvelf. Now the stations 
Aaron died), Gudgodah, and Jotbath, ’* were suc-; which in the itinerary come next before Ezion- 
cessively passed through; and from Num. xxxiii. | geber, and which were passed in the strictly penal 
38, we find that “ Aaron went up into Mount , wandering which commenced from the region Ka- 
Hor... . and died there in the fortieth year | desh, have names so closely similar that we cannot 

. in the first day of the fifth month.” As-|doubt we are here on the same ground. Their 
suming for Mount Hor the traditional site over-| order is, however, slightly changed, standing in the 
hanging the ’Arabah, which they very soon after | two passages as follows: — 


CoNJECTURAL Sire. _ Nom. xxxiii. 80-35. Devr. x. 6, 7. 

(a.) ‘Ain Hash, N. W. in the ’Arabah, (a.) (Hashmonah. ) 
(1.) Kusheibeh, mouth of the Wady Abu, (1.) Moseroth. (1.) Beeroth of the children 

near the foot of Mount Hor. of Jaakan. 
(2.) (din Ghitritndel. (2.) Bene-Jankan.a (2.) Mosera. 
(3.) Wady el- Ghtidaagidh. (8.) Hor-hagidgad. (3.) Gudgodah. 
(4.) Confluence of Wady el-AdAbeh with (4.) Jotbathah. (4.) Jotbath.o 

el-Jerafch, (Ebronah.) 

(Exzion-geber. ) 


Now in Num. xx. 14, 16, 22-29, the narrative | attestation, human skulls were found on the ground 
conducts us from Kadesh the city, reached in or | around it. ‘This statement he resolved by visiting 
shortly before “the fortieth year," to Mount Hor, | the spot into a simple natural phenomenon of some 
where Aaron died, a portion of which route is| curious rounded stones, or pebbles, which abound 
accordingly that given in Deut. x. 6, 7; whereas|in the neighborhood. He thought it a legend of 
the parallel column from Num. xxxiii. gives sub- | Sodom; and it might, with equal likelihood, have 
stantially the same rvute as pursued in the early | been referred to the catastrophe of Korah (Seetzen, 
part of the penal wandering, when fulfilling the | Metsen, iii. 13), which, if our sites for Kadesh the 
command given in the region Kadesh, “turn you, | region and Paran are correct, should have occurred 
get you into the wilderness by the way of the Ked | in the neighborhood, were it not far more probable 
Sea’? (Num. xiv. 25; Deut. i. 40), which com-/that the physical appearance of the round pebbles 
mand we further learn from Deut. ii. 1 was strictly | having once given rise to the story of the skulls, 
acted on, and which a march towards Ezion-geber | the legend was easily generated to account for 
would exactly fulfill. them. 

These half-obliterated footsteps inthe desert may| The mountains on the west of the ’Arabah must 
seen) to indicate a direction only in which Kadesh | have been always poor in water, and form a dreary 
the city lay. Widely ditferent localities, from | contrast to the rich springs of the eastern side in 
Petra eastward to el-Khdlesah on the northwest, | Mount Seir. From the cliff front of this last, 
and westward to near the Jebel Helluk, have been | Mount Hor stands out prominently (Robinson, ii. 
assigned by different writers. The best way is to pa. It has been suggested [Hor Hagcrp- 
acknowledge that our research has not yet 1 GAD] that the name Ha-gidyad, or Gudgodah, may 
the materials for a decision, and to be content with | possibly be retraced in the Wady el- Ghidhaghidh, 
some such attempt as that under KapEsu, to fix | which has a confluence with the Wady elJerafeh. 
it approximately only, until more undoubted tokens | This latter runs into the ’Arabah on the west side. 
are obtained. The portion of the are of a circle | That point of confluence, as laid down in Kiepert’s 
with es-Stfa for its centre, and a day's journey — | map (Robinson, Bdl. Res. i.), is about fifteen miles 
about fifteen miles — for its radius, will not take | from the 'Arabah's nearest point, and about forty 
in el-Khdlesah, nor Petra,4 and the former name | or forty-five from the top of Mount Hor. On the 
seems to be traceable, with a slight metathesis, | whole it seems likely enough that the name of this 
much more probably in Chesil¢ than in Kadesh.“| wady may really represent that of this station, 
The highest plateau is marked with the ruins of | although the latter may have lain nearer the 'Ara- 
Aboda, and on the inferior one, some miles S. W. | bah than the wady now reaches, and this conjectu- 
of the defile of the Wady el-Ftkreh stands a round | ral identification has been adopted above. Jothath, 
conical hill of limestone, mixed with sand, named | or Jotbatha,g is described as “a land of rivers of 
Madarah (Modura, or Modera), at a short day's | waters’* (Deut. x. 7); and may stand for any con- 
journey from the: southern end of the Dead Sea. | fluence of wadies in sufficient force to justify that 
Seetzen, who visited it, had had his curiosity raised | character. It should certainly be in the southem 
by a Bedouin legend of a village having been | portion of the ’Arabah, or a little to the west of the 
destroyed by Allah and buried under that hill for | same. 
the wickedness of its people; and that, as a further The probabilities of the whole march from Sinai, 





a See JAAKAN and Bene JAAKAN for the name. 
Jaakan was the grandson of Seir (1 Chr. i. 42 ; comp. 
Gen. xiv. 6, xxxvi. 27). 

& Dr. Robinson, judging from his visit, thinks that 
these stations could not have lain to the S. of Mount 
Hor, as that region is too poor in water to contain any 
such place as Jotbath in Deut. x. 7, and corresponds 
rather to the description given in Num. xxi. 4-6 (ii. | from the foot of Mount Hor, ii. 180, 181. 

175). He thinks that ‘Ain et-Taytbeh js either Beeroth, ¢ As suggested in Williams’s Holy Crty, i. 464. 

Bene Jaakan, or Moseroth, and Wady el- Ghiidhagidh / The northern Kadesh, or Kedesh, in Naphtali 

Jotbath (iéid.). has the very same consonants in its modern Arabic 
¢ Laborde (Comment. on Num. xxxiii. 36) places | name as in the Hebrew. 

Kadesh the city “ pres des sources d’Embasch au fond! g A writer in the Journal of Sac. Lit. April, 1860, 


de Ouad{ Djerafl” (Wady el-Jernfeh). Dr. Robinson 
thought ’An el- WetbeA was Kadesh, the city, or, as he 
calls it, Kadesh Barnea (see Map, vol. i.,end). Dr. 
Stanley remarks that there is no cliff (940) there. 
See his remarks quoted under Kaprsa. 

d Robinson puta ¢s-Sit/a at about two days’ journey 
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then, seem to stand as follows: They proceeded 
towards the N. E. to the ’ Ain el-Hitdherah (Haze- 
roth), and thence quitted the maritime region, 
striking directly northwards to el-’ Ain, and thence 
by a route wholly unknown, perhaps a little to 
the E. of N. across the lower eastern spurs of the 
el-Tih range, deyceuding the upper course of the 
Widy el-Jerafeh, until the southeastern angle 
of the higher plateau confronted them at the Jebel 
el- Mukhrah, Hence, after dispatching the spies, 
they moved perhaps into the 'Arabah, or along its 
western overhanging hills, to meet their return. 
Then followed the disastrous attempt at or near 
es-Siifa (Zephath), and the penal wandering in the 
wilderness of Kadesh, with a track wholly unde- 
termined, save in the last half dozen stations to 
Kzion-yeber inclusively, as shown just above. They 
then marched on Kadesh the city, probably up the 
"Arabah by these same stations, took it, and sent 
from there the message to Edom. ‘The refusal 
with which it was met forced them to retrace the 
*Arabah once more, and meanwhile Aaron died. 
Thus the same stations (Deut. x. 6, 7) were passed 
ayain, with the slight variation just noticed, pruba- 
bly caused by the command to resort to Mount 
Hor which that death occasioned. Thence, after 
reaching ’Akabah, and turning northeastward, they 
passed by a nearly straight line towards the eastern 
border of Moab. 

Of the stations in the list from Rithmah to 
Mithcah, both inclusive, nothing is known. The 
latter, with the few preceding it, probably belong 
to the wilderness of Kadesh; but no line can be 
assigned to the route beyond the indications of 
the situation of that wilderness given above. In 
the sequel to the burial of Aaron, and the refusal 
of Kdom to permit Israel to * pass through his 
border’? ® (which refusal may perhaps have been 
received at Mount Hor (Moserah), though the 
message which it answered was sent from the city 
Kadesh), occurred the necessity, consequent upon 
this refusal, of the people's ‘“ compassing the land 
of Edom" (Num. xxi. 4), when they were much 
“‘ discouraged because of the way,’’ © and where the 
consequent murmuring was rebuked by the visita- 
tion of the “fiery serpents’ (v. 5,6). There is 
near Elath a promontory known as the Ras Um 
Haye, “the mother of serpents,’’ which seem to 


cS Re ri AS SATS RL ee 


connects this pame with abs, good,” from the 
goodness of the water supply. This is not unlikely ; 


but his view of the name +73), as from the same 


6 0 2 
root as the Arable } y ke, ‘Adhbeh, ia very doubt- 


ful, the @ (Heb. Y) being probably radical. How- 


ever, if el-’ Adhbeh be, as he avers, a region of abundant 
water, the place may correspond with Jotbath, though 
the naine do not. His map places it about 17 miles 
N. W. of the modern extremity of the Gulf of ‘Aka- 
bah —?. ¢. on the western side of the ‘Arabah. His 
general view of the route to and from Kadesh, and 
especially of the site of Sinai and Mount Hor, is inad- 
missible, See further towards the end of this article. 
Burckhardt’s map gives avother watery spot with 
palm-trees in the ‘’Arabah itself, not far from its 
southern end, which might also suit for Jotbath. 

@ Hengstenberg (Authenticity of the Pent, ii. 366) 
has another explanation of the deranged order of the 
stations enumerated just above, based on the suppo- 
sition that in the two passages (Num. xxxili. 30-35, 
Deut, x. 6, 7) the march proceeded in two opposite 
directions ; but this would obviously require a reverse 
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abound in the region adjacent; and, if we may 
suppose this the scene of that judgment, the event 
would be thus connected with the line of march, 
rounding the southern border of Mount Seir, laid 
down in Deut. ij. 8, as being “through the way 
of the plain (i. e. the 'Arabah) from Elath and 
from Ezion-geber,” whence “turping vorthward,” 
having “ compassed that mountain (Mount Seir) 
long enough,” they “passed by the way of the 
wilderness of Moab’ (v. 3, 8). 

Some permanent encampment, perhaps repre- 
sented by Zalmonah in Num. xxxiii. 41, 42, seems 
here to have taken place, to judge from the argent 
expression of Moses to the people in Deut. ii. 13: 
‘¢ Now rise up, said I, and get you over the brook 
Zered,”’ which lay further N. a little E., being 
probably the Wady el-Ahsy (Robinson, ii. 157). 
[Zenrp.}] The delay caused by the plague of ser- 
pents may be the probable account of this apparent 
urgency, which would on this view have taken 
place at Zalmonah; and as we have connected the 
scene of that plague with the neighborhood of 
ath, so, if we suppose Zalmonah ¢ to have lain 
in the Wady /thm, which has its junction with the 
*Arabah close to 'Akabah, the modern site of Elath, 
this will harmonize the various indications, and 
form a suitable point of departure for the last stage 
of the wandering, which ends at the brovk Zered 
(v.14). Dr. Stanley, who passed through 'Akabah, 
thus describes the spot in question (S. ¢ P. pp. 84, 
85): “'Akabah is a wretched village shrouded in a 
palm-grove at the north end of the gulf, gathered 
round a fortress built for the protection of the 
Mecca pilgrimage. . . . . This is the whole object 
of the present existence of ’Akabah, which stands 
on the site of the ancient Elath,— ‘the Palm- 
Trees,’ 90 called from the grove. Its situation, 
however, is very striking, looking down the beauti- 
ful gulf, with its jagged ranges on each side. On 
the west is the great black pass, down which the 
pilgrimage descends, and from which ’Akabah 
(* the Pass ’) derives its name; on the north opens 
the wide plain, or Desert Valley, wholly ditterent in 
character from anything we have seen, still called, 
as it was in the days of Moses, ‘the ‘Aratah.' 
Down this came the Israelites on their return from 
Kadesh, and through a gap up the eastern hilk 
they finally turned off to Moab. .... This is the 


order of all the stations, and not the derangement ef 
two merely. Von Raumer thought that the line of 
march threaded the ’Arabah thrice through, and, 
making allowance for the mistake of giving it each 
time a nearly rectilinear direction, be is not far 
wrong. 

6 Dr. Robinson thinks that by the “ King's High- 
way’ the Wady GaAuweir, opening a thoroughfare 
into the heart of the Edomitish territory was meant 
(ii, 1657), Though the passage through Edom was 
refused, the burial of the most sacred person of a kin- 
dred people may have been alluwed, especially if 
Mount Hor was already, as Dr. Stanley suggesta, a 
local sanctuary of the region (S. § P. pp. 97, 98). 

¢ The way up the 'Arabah was toilsome, and is so 
at this day. Dr. Robinson calls it “a still more 
frightful desert’ than the Sinaitie (ii. 184). The pass 
at the head of the Gulf of ‘Akabuh towandis et-TiA * is 
famous for its difficulty, and for the destruction which 
it causes to animals of burden” (i. 175). Only two 
travellers, Laborde and Bertou, have accomplished (or 
recorded their accomplishment of) the entire length 
of the ’Arabah. 

d Von Raumer identifies it with Maén, a few min- 
utes to the E. of Petra. 
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Wady Ithm, which turns the eastern range of the 
"Arabah. . - It is still one of the regular roads 
to Petra, andi in ancient times seems to have been 
the main approach from Elath or ’Akabah. 

The only published account of it is that of Laborde. 
These mountains appear to be granite, till, as we 
advance northward, we reach the entrance ‘of the 
Wady Tubal, where, for the first time, red sand- 
stone appears in the mountains, rising, as in the 
Wady el’ din, architecture-wise, above gray gran- 
ite.”’ 

Three stations, Punon,® Oboth, and Ije-Abarim, 
were passed between this locality and the brook or 
valley of Zered (Num. xxi. 10-12, comp. xxziii. 
43, 44), which last name does not occur in the 
itinerary, ag neither do those of “the brooks of 
Arnon,"’ Beer, Mattanah, Nahaliel, and Bamoth, 
all named in Num. xxi. 14-20; but the sniterval 
between Ije-Abarim) and Nebo, which last cor- 
responds probably (see Deut. xxxiv. 1) with the 
Pisgah 4 of xxi. 20, is filled by two stations merely, 
named Dibon-gad and Almon-diblathaim, from 
whence we may infer that in these two only were 
permanent halts made. [Dimpon-Gav; ALMON- 
DIBLATHAIM.] In this stage of their progress 
occurred the ‘digging ’’ of the well" by «the 
princes,"’ the successive victories over Sihon and 
Og, and, lastly, the famous episodes of Balaam and 
Phinehas, and the final numbering of the people, 
followed by the chastisement of the Midianites 
(Num. xxi. 17, xxii.-xxvi.. xxxi. 1-12; comp. 
Deut. ii. 24—37, iii. 1-17). 

Qne passage remains in which, although the 
event recorded belongs to the cluse of Moses’ life, 
relating to his last words in the plain of Moab, 
and as such lies beyond the scope of this article, 
several names of places yet occur which are iden- 
tical with some herein considered, and it remains 
to be seen in what sense those places are connected 
with the scene of that event. The passage in 
question is Deut. i. 1, where Moses is said to have 
spoken “on this side Jordan in the wilderness, in 
the plain over ayainst the Red Sea, between Paran 
and Tophel, and Laban and Hazeroth and Diza- 
hab.’’¢ The words ‘‘on this side’’ might here 


@ Punon fs spoken of by Jerome (Reland, p. 592) as 
*t Quondam civitas principum Edom nunc viculus in 
deserto, ubi erum metalla damnatorum suppliciis 
effodiuntur inter civitatem Petram et Zoaram.” 
Athanas,. Epist. ad Solit. Vitam Agentes, speaks of the 
condemnation of a person to the mines of Pheno, 
where he would only live a few days. Winer says. 
Seetzen took Kalaét Phenan for Punon, referring to 
Monatl. Corresp. xvii. 187. Laborde (Comment, on 
Num, xxxiii. 42) thinks that the piace named by 
Jerome and Athanasius cannot be Punon, which he 
says lay 3. E. of Petra. He adds that Burckhardt 
and Von Raumer took Trfiieh for Punon. He places 
Oboth “dans les décombres de Butaieh (Bittahy, Rob- 
inson), laissant ainsi Maan a droite.” 

6 Dr. Stewart (T. § K. p. 386) saya, “ The river Ar- 
non empties itself into the Dead Sea, and between them 
rises the lofty Gicbel Atarous, which is believed to be 
the Nebo or Pisguh of Scripture.” He justifies this 
from its being the highest mountain on the Moabitish 
border, and from the hot spring Callirhoe being sit- 
uated at its base, which seems to correspond with the 
Ashdoth (“ spriugs " or © streams *’) of Pisguh of Deut. 
iv. 49. He adds that ° Moses could have seen the 
land of [srael from that mountain.’ The Arnon ia, 
without doubt, the Wady el-Mojeb. Ar of Moab is 
Areopolis, Rabbath-Moab, now Kabta. [ARr-MoaB and 
ARNON.) 
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mislead, meaning, as shown by the LXX. render- 
ing, wépay, *‘ across" or “ beyond,” #. e. on the 
KE. side. ‘This is a passage in which it is of little 
use to examine the question by the aid of maps, 
since the more accurate they are, the more probably 
will they tend to confuse our view of it. The 
words seem to forget that the Gulf of ’Akabah pre- 
sents its end to the end of the ’Arabash (* plain °’), 
and to assume that it presents the length of its 
coast, on which Dizahab (Duhad) lies. This length 
of coast is regarded, then, as opposite to the ’Ara- 
bah; and thus the ’Arabah, in which Moses spoke, 
is defined by “ Paran and Tophel,” lying on oppo- 
site edges of the Dead Sea, or rather of the whole 
depression in which it lies, which is in fact the 
’Arabah continued northward. Paran here is per- 
haps the El Paran to which Chedorlaomer came in 
Gen. xiv. 6 [PARAN], and probably Tophel is the 
well-known Ta/ileh to the N. N. E. of Petra; and 
similarly the Red Sea, “ over against " which it is 
spoken of as lying, is defined by Dizahab on its 
coast, and Hazeroth near the same. The intro- 
duction of “Laban ’’ is less clear, but probably 
means, from its etymology, “ the white," 7. e. the 
chalk and limestone region, which in the mountain- 
range of Tih, comes into view from the Edomitish 
mountains (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 87), and was 
probably named, from that point of view, by the 
paler contrast which it there offered to the rich 
and varied hues of the sandstones and granites of 
Mount Seir, which formed their own immediate 
foreground. 

A writer in the Journal of Sac. Lit., April, 
1860, on Sinai, AKadesh, and Mount Hor, pro- 
pounds an entirely original view of these sites, in 
conflict with every known tradition and hitherto 
accepted theory.4 For instance, Josephus identi- 
fies Mount Hor with Petra and Kerek; Jerome 
and Kosmas point to Serédl in the granitic moun- 
tain revion as Sinai; but this writer sets aside 
Josephus’ testimony as a wholly corrupt tradition, 
invented by the Rabbis in their prejudice against 
the Idummans, in whose territory between I leu- 
theropolis, Petra, and Elath (see Jerome on Obud.), 
he asserts they all lay. [Epomites.] Kadesh 
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am 7 are the words of the Heb. text, from which 
the LXX. offers some divergeneles, being as follows: 
wéepay Tou ‘lopdavov ev TH epnuw mpos ducmais TAnCLOV 
THS épvOpas Oadacoys avapnecov Papar Todod, nai Aofoy 
cai AvAwy kai kataxpvcea, The phrase FID", if 
** Red Sea,’’ be, as the LXX. confirms, the true meaning, 
is here abridged into FFD, The word MAIS was 


possibly differ ntly read by the LXX. (query, a3, 
as if “the evening’’ were— "the west,” vena): 
whilst dapay TodoA looks as though it were meant for 
one compound name; and the two last names are trans- 
lated, Hazeroth being = “ inclosures,” and Di-zahab — 
the golden.’”? N, B. Hazeroth elxewhere is repre- 
sented by ‘Aonpwoé (Num. xi. 35, xii. 16). 

d Some incidental errors of this writer, though un- 
important, may assist in forming an estimate of his 
work. Thus he identifies Petra with Bozrah, the for- 
mer being the capital of the later Nabathmans, the lat 
ter that of the Edom of the prophetic period and lo- 
cally distinct. Again he saya, “ Of all the people in 
the universe, the race moat detested by the Jews were 
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the city, and perhape Kadesh Barnea, did so lie, 
and possibly Elusa, now e/-Ahdlesah, may retain 
a@ trace of “ Kadesh,’’ several types of which no- 
meuclature are to be found in the region lying 
thence southward [KADESH]; but e/-A/alesah lies 
too tar N. and W. to be the Kadesh Harnea to 
Which Israel came “ by the way of the spies,’' and 
whieh is clearly in far closer connection with Ze- 
phath (es-Sufa) than el-Ahdlesah could be. On 
the contrary, there seeins great reason for thinking 
that, had so well-known and historical a place as 
KJusa been the spot of any great event in the his- 
tory of the Exodus, the tradition would probably 
have been traceable in some form or other, whereas 
there is not a trace of any. Kadesh, again, lay 
in the uttermost of the border’ of Kdoum. Now, 
although that border may not have lain solely E. 
of the 'Arabah, it is utterly inconsistent with 
known facts to extend it to Elusa; for then the en- 
emies encountered in Llortuah would have been 


Edomites, whereas they were Amalekites, Canaan- | 


ites, und Amorites; and Israel, in forcing the pass, 
would have been doing what we know they entirely 
abstained from — attempting violence to the terri- 
tory of Edom. The “ designs" which this writer 
attributes to the “ Rabbis,’’ as regards the period 
up to Josephus’ time, are gratuitous imputations ; 
nor dves be cite any authorities for this or any 
other statement. Nor was there any such feeling 
against the Idummeans as he supposes.4 ‘They an- 
nexed part of the territory of Judah and Simeon 
during the Captivity, and were subsequently, by 
the warlike Maccabees, annexed themselves, received 
circumcision and the Law, by which an Edomite 
might, “in the third generation,” enter the con- 
gregation of Israel (Deut. xxiii. 8), so that by the 
New Testament period they must have been fully 
recognized. The Jews proper, indeed, still speak 
of them as “ foreiyners,’’ but to them as having 
the place of kinsmen, a conimon share in Jerusa- 
lem, and care of its sanctity as their “ metropolis ;”’ 
and Josephus expressly testifies that they kept the 
Jewish feasts there (.iné. xvii. 10, § 2; comp. B. 
J. iv. 4. §§ 4,5). The zealots and the party of 
order both appealed to their patriotism, somewhat 
as in our Rebellion both parties appealed to the Scots. 

It remains to notice the natural history of the 
wilderness which we have been considering. <A 
number of the animals of the Sinaitie region have 


the Idummans.” That race has generally been 
thought, on good authority, to be the Samaritans. 

a some feeling of rivairy there no doubt was; but 
this writer vastly exaggerates it, in supposing that the 
Jewish Rabbis purposely obliterated genuine = tradi- 
tions, which referred these sites to ldumman territory 
— that of a circumcised and vanquished race who had 
accepted the place of °° proselytes of the covenant ” — 
in order to transfer them to what waa then the terri- 
tory of the purely Gentile and often hostile Nabatha- 
ana. Surely a transfer the other way would have been 
fur more likely. Above all, what reason is there for 
thinking that the Rabbis of the period busied them- 
selves with such points at all? Zeal for sites is the 
growth of a later age. There is uo proof that they 
ever cared enough for Mount Hor to falsify for the 
sake of it. As regurds Jebel Odime being Sinai. the 
writer seems to huve formed a fulse conception of 
Odjmr, which he draws as a prominent mountain 
boss in the range of Tih, taking that range for Horeb, 
and the prominent mountain for Sinai. The best 
mape show that it had no such predominance. They 
Give it (¢. g. Kiepert’s) as a distinct but less clearly 
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WILDERNESS OF THE WANDERING 


been mentioned. ([Srnar.] The domestic cattle 
of the Bedouins will of course be found, but camels 
more numerously in the drier tracts of ¢d- Tih. 
! Schubert (Aeisen, ii. 354) speaks of Sinai as not 
being frequented by any of the larger beasts of 
| prey, nor even by jackals. The lion has become 
very rare, but is not absolutely unknown in the re- 
gion (NVeyed, pp. 46,47). Foxes and hyenas, hitter 
(xiv. 333) says, are rare, but Mr. Tyrwhitt men- 
tions hyenas as common in the Wady Mughara; 
and Ritter (#Jid.), on the authority of Burckhardt. 
ascribes to the region a creature which appears to 
be a cross between a leopard and a woitf. both of 
which are rare in the Peninsula, but by which 
probably a hyena is to be understood. A leopard- 
skin was obtained by Burckhanit on Sinai. and a 
fine leopard is stated by Mr. Tyrwhitt to have been 
seen by some of his party in their ascent of Um 
Shaumer in 1862. Schubert continues his list in 
the hyraz Syriacus, the ibex,” seen at 7asileé in 
flucks of forty or fifty together, and a pair of whose 
horns, seen by Burckhardt (Asad. pp. 405, 406) at 
Kerek, measured 34 feet in length, the webr.< the 
i shrew-mouse, and a creature which he calls the 
“spring-maus’’ 4 (J/us jaculus or jertua’), also a 
canis famelicus, or desert-fox, and a lizard known 
as the Ayama Sinaitica, which may possibly be 
identical with one of those described below. Hares 
and jerboas are found in Wady Feiran. Schutert 
quotes (ibid. note) Riippell as having found speck 
inens of kelix and of coccinedla in this wilderness; 
for the former comp. Forskal, /cunes Rerum Na- 
tur. ‘Tab. xvi. Sehubert saw a fine eagle in the 
same region, besides catching specimens of thrush, 
with stonechat and other song-birds, and speaks of 
the warbling of the birds as being audible from the 
mimosa bush. Cleuds of birds of passave were 
visible in the Wady Merrah. Near the same 
tract of wilderness Dr. Stanley saw “ the sky dark- 
ened by the flights of innumerable birds, which 
proved to be large red-lezved cranes, 3 feet in 
heivht, with black and white wings, measuring 7 
feet from tip to tip’? (S.g P. p. 82). At Ta 
fileh crows abound. On Seroal Dr. Stewart saw 
the red-leezed partridge (Tent and Khan, p. 117: 

comp. Burckhardt, Syria, p. 584); and the bird 
« katta,”’ in some parts of the Peninsula, comes 
in such numbers that boys sometimes knock over 
three or four at a single throw of a stick.« Has- 








defined and apparently lower range. falling back into 
the porthern plateau in a N. W. direction from about 
the most southerly point of the Tih; which, from aD 
the statements regurding it. is a low, borizontal range 
of limestone, with no such prominent central point 
whatever. Ruasegyer describes particularly the moant 
ing by the wall-like partition of “ Edjme ™ to the pia 
tenu of Edjme itself. “ The height,” be says, “ which 
we had here to mount is in no wise considerable,” 
and adds, ** we had now arrived at the plateau " ( Ker 
sen, iii, WO, 01). 

b Mr. Tyrwhitt commends the flesh of the ibex as 
superior to apy of the deer tribe that he had ever 
eaten. 


e Or Uabr, ry t felj similis sine cauda her 


biphagus monticola caro incolis edulis” (Forskal, De- 
script, Anim, ¥.). 

d Seetzen (iii. 41) saw holes in the earth, made, he 
thought, by mice, in going from Hebron to Madara. 

¢ Probably these birds have furnished s story to 
Pliny, of their settling by night on the yards of ships 
in euch vast numbers as to sink them (H. N. x.) 
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selquist, who saw it here and in Egypt, calls it a 
partridge, smaller than ours, and of a grayish 
color (p. 204). Ritter (xiv. 333) adds linnets (7), 
ducks, prairie-birds, heath-cocks, larks, a specimen 
of finch, besides another small bird, probably red- 
breast or chattinch, the varieties of falcon known as 
the brachylactylus and the iver, and, of course, 
on the coast, sea-swallows, and mews. Flocks of 
blue rock pigeons were repeatedly seen by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt. 

Seetzen, going from. Hebron to Madara, makes 
mention of the following animals, whose names 
were mentioned by his guides, though he does not 
say that any of them were seen by himself: wolf, 
porcupine, wild-cat, ounce, mole, wild ass, and three 
not easily to be identitied, the Sel/ek, dog-shaped,* 
the Anasch, which devours the gazelle, and the 
Ikkayib, said to be small and in shape like a hedge- 
hog. Seetzen's list in this locality also includes 
certain reptiles, of which such as can be identified 
are explained in the notes: el-Melledsha, Umm 
el-Szleiman, el-Lidscha or Leja, el-Harraba or 
Hirba Dschervarv or Jarrdareh,! el-Dab, other- 
wise Dwle,¢ el-Hanne or Hanan,S el-Liffed ; and 
among birds the partridge, duck, stork, eagles 
vulture (er-Rukham), crow (el-Grah), kite (Hi- 
daych),A aud an unknown bird called by him Um- 
Salit. His guides told him of ostriches as seen 
near Bieiaha on the way from Hebron to Sinai, 
and he saw a nightingale, but it seems at no great 
distance to the south of Hebron. ‘The same writer 
also mentions the edible lizard, ed-/Jsub, as fre- 
quently found in most parts of the wilderness, and 
his third volume has an appendix on zovlogy, par- 
ticularly describing, and often with illustrations, 
many reptiles and serpents of Egypt and Arabia, 
without, however, pointing out such ag are peculiar 
to the wilderness. Among these are thirteen vari- 
eties of lizard, twenty-one of serpent, and seven of 
frog, besides fifteen of Nile-fish. Laborde speaks 
of serpents, scorpions, and black-scaled lizards, 
which perforate the sand, as found on the eastern 
border of Edom near 7ufileh (Comm. on Num. 
xxxiii. 42). The MS. of Mr. Tyrwhitt speaks of 
starting ‘‘a large sand-colored lizard, about 3 feet 
long, exactly like a crocodile, with the same bandy 
look about his fore-legs, the elbows turning out 
enormously.”” He is described as covered not only 





@ With this compare the mention by Burckhardt 
(ap. Ritter, xiv. 333) of a great wild-dog apoken of by 
the Bedouins, snd thought by Ritter to be perhaps the 
game as the Derban of the Hedjaz desert. 


$- CL 
b Leas, rana (Frey tag). 
% -O- 
e Ly, chameleon (Fr.). Mr. Tyrwhitt speaks 


of one of these as seen by him at the entrance of 
Warly es-Sheykh on the route from Suez to Sinai by 
Strabie el-Khad:m, which appeared green in shade 
and yellow io sunshine. 


@. Ge 


d 51> Scorpionum parvorum species, scorpio | 


Semina (Fr.). 
8 8» 
© a, Lacerta Egypti (Fr.); and Od, ta 


worm ;”’ but this difference of signification seems 


a 


to ! ineffectually tried 
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‘in scales, but in a regular armor, which rattled 
quite loudly as he ran.” He “got up before the 
dromedary, and vanished into a hole among some 
retem.”’ This occurred at the head of the Wady 
Mokatteb. Hasselquist (p. 220) gives a Lacerta 
Scincus, “the Scinc,”’ as found in Arabia Petrea, 
near the Red Sea, as well as in Upper Egypt. 
which he says is much used by the inhabitants of 
the East as an aphrodisiac, the flesh of the animal 
being given in powder, and broth made of the re- 
cent flesh. He also mentions the edible locust, 
Gryllus Arabicus, which appears to be common in 
the wilderness, as in other parts of Arabia, giving 
an account of the preparation of it in food (pp. 230- 
233). Burckhardt names a cape not far from 
"Akabah, Ras Um Haye, from the number of ser- 
pents which abound there, and accordingly applied 
to this region the description of the «fiery ser- 
pents’’* in Num. xxi. 4-9. Schubert (ii. 362) 
remarked the first serpents in going from Suez and 
Sinai to Petra, near el-Hidherdh ; he describes 
them ag speckled. Burckhardt (Syria, pp. 499, 
502) saw tracks of serpents, two inches thick, in the 
sand. According to Riippell, serpents elsewhere in 
the Peninsula are rare. He names two poisonous 
kinds, Cerastes and Scytalis (Ritter, xiv. 329). The 
scorpion has given his name to the * Ascent of 
Scorpions,’ which was part of the boundary of Ju- 
dah on the side of the southern desert. Wedy es- 
Zueirah in that region swarmed with them: and 
De Saulcy says, “ you cannot turn over a single 
pebble in the Nedjd (a branch wady) without find- 
ing one under it"? (De Saulcy, i. 529, quoted in 
Negeb, p. 51). 

The reader who is curious about the fish, mol- 
lusea,é ete., of the Gulf of Suez should consult 
Schubert (ii. 263, note, 298, note, and for the plants 
of the sane coast, 204, nofe). Fora description of 
the coral-banks of the Red Sea, see Ritter (xiv. 476 
f.), who remarks that these formations rise from 
the coast-edge always in longitudinal extension 
parallel to ita line, bespeaking a fundamental con- 
nection with the upheaval of the whole stretch of 
shore from 8. FE. to N. W. A fish which Seetzen 
calls the Alim may be mentioned as furnishing to 
the Bedouins the fish-skin sandals of which they 
are fond. Ritter (xiv. 327) thinks that fish may 
have contributed materially to the sustenance of the 





show that they cannot represent one and the same 
animal, as Seetzen’s text would seem to intend. 


iT) Pad a) 
9 Wkliie, aquita. 


J Cpa> » scarabeus. 
creer 
h Rlro, milrius. 


1 Mr. Wilton (Nged, p. 51) interprets flying,” ap- 
plied (Is. xxx. 6) to the serpent of the South, as 
“making great springs;” and " fiery ’ as either de- 
noting a sensation caused by the bite, or else ‘' red- 
colored ; ’ since such are said to have been found by 
several travellers whom he cites in the region between 
the Dead and Red Seas. 

k A number of these are delineated in Forskal's 
Jeones Rerum Nat. among the later platea: see also 
his Vermes, iv., Coraitia Maris Rubri (ibid.). Also in 
Russegger’s atlas some specimens of the same claases 
are engraved. Schubert (ii. 370) remarks that moet 
of the fish found in the Gulf of ’Akabah belong to the 
tribes known as Acanthurus and Caciodon (Hassel- 
quist, p. 223.) He saw a large turtle asleep and bask- 
ing on the shore near the castle of “Akabah, which h 
to capture. 


hay 
L 
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Israelites in the desert (Num. xi. 22), as they are 
now dried and salted for sale in Cairo or at the 
Convent of St. Catherine. In a brook near the foot 
of Serbal, Schubert saw some varieties of elaphr-us, 
dyticus, colymbetes, gyrinus, and other water insects 
(Reise, ii. 302, nore). 

As revards the veyetation of the desert, the most 
frequently found trees are the date-palm (Phenix 
dactylifcra), the desert acacia, and the tamarisk. 
The palms are almost always dwarf, as described in 
S. g¢ P. p. 20, but sometimes the dém " palm is 
seen, as on the shore of the Gulf of *Akabah (Schu- 
bert, ii. 370: comp. Robinson, i. 161). Hassel- 
quist, speaking of the date-palm’s powers of suste- 
nance, says that some of the poorer families in Upper 
Egypt live on nothing else, the very stones being 
ground into a provender for the dromedary. This 
tree is often found in tufts of a dozen or more to- 
gether, the dead and living boughs interlacing over- 
head, the dead and living roots intertwining below, 
and thus forming a canopy in the desert. The 
date-palins in Wady Tur are said to be all num- 
bered and registered. The acacia is the Afimosa 
Nilotica, and this forms the most common vegeta- 
tion of the wilderness. Its Arabic name is es- 


Beyal ($li.), and it is generally supposed to 
have furnished the « Shittim wood "' for the Taber- 
nacle (Forskal, Veser. Plant. Cent. vi. No. 90; 
Celsii /fterod. i. 498 f. 3 Ritter, xiv. 335 f.), 
[SuirranH-TREE.] It is armed with fearful thorns, 
which sometimes tear the packages on the camels’ 
backa, and of course would severely lacerate man or 
beast. ‘The gum arabie is gathered from this tree, 
on which account it is also called the Acacta qum- 
mifera, Other tamarisks, beside the mannifera, 
mentioned above, are found in the desert. Grass 
is comparatively rare, but ita quantity varies with 
the season. Robinson, on finding some in Wady 
Sunghy, N. E. from Sinai, near the Gulf of *Aka- 
bah, remarks that it was the first his party had 
seen since leaving the Nile. The terebinth (2is- 
tuchia terebinthus, Arab, Batm) 4 is well known in 
the wadies about Beer-sheba, but in the actual wil- 
derness it hardly occurs. For a full description of 
it see Robinson, ii. 222,223, and notes, also i. 208; 
and comp. Cels. Hierobot. i. 34. The “broom,” 
of the variety known aa retem (Heb. and Arab.), 
rendered in the A. V. by “juniper,” is a genuine 
desert plant; it is described (Robinson, i. 203, and 
note) as the largest and most conspicuous shrub 
therein, having very bitter roots, and yielding a 
quantity of excellent charcoal, which is the staple, 
if one may so say, of the desert. The following 
are mentioned by Schubert (ii. 352, 354)° as found 





@ Scetzen met with it (iif. 47) at about 1 hour to the 
W. of Waly e-'Am, between Hebron and Sinai; but 
the mention of amall corntields in the same neighbor- 
hood shows that the epot has the character of an oasis. 

6 Schubert's floral cauuogue is unusually rich. He 
travelled with an especial view to the natural history 
of the reyious visited. His tracks extend from Cairo 
through Suez, Ayiin Misa, and Tor. by way of Serbal, 
to Sinai, thence to Mount Hor and Petra; thence by 
Madara and Hebron to Jerusalem; as well as in the 
northern region of Palestine and Svria. His book 


should be consulted by all students of thia branch of 


the subject. 
- Both these are found in cultivated grounds only. 
d Shown in Forskal’s Icones Ker. 
where several kinds of cygophylium are delineated. 


¢ Probably the sawe as the rete mentioned above. 









It is the ’ Osher of the Arabs. 
tions willows, hollyhocks, and hawthorns in the Si- 





Natur. tab. xi., 
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within the limits of the wilderness : Mespilus Aar- 
onia, Colutea haleppica, Atraphaxis spinosa, Ephe- 
dra alaba, Cytisus uniflorus, and a Cynomonum, a 
highly interesting variety, compared by Schubert 
to a well known Maltese one. ‘To these he adds 
in a note (1bid.): 
reticulata, Rumex vesicarins, Artemisia Judaica, 
Leyssera discoidea, Santolina fragrantissima, Seri- 
ola, Lindenbergia Sinaica, Lamium amplexicaule.* 
Stachys aflinis, Sisymbrium iris, Anchusa Miller, 
Asperugo procumbens, Omphalodes intermedia, 
Deemia cordata, Reseda canescens, and pruinosa, 
Reaumuria vermiculata, Fumaria parviflora, H spe 
coum pendulum, Cleome trinervis, “Erua tomen- 
tosa, Malva Honbhezey, 
coccineum,® Astragalus Fresenii, 
sperma.¢ 
near Abu Suireir, N. E. of Sinai, a kind of sage, 
and of what is probably coat's-rue, also (note, ted.) 
a fine variety of Astragalus, together with Linaria, 
Lotus, Cynosurus echinatus, Bromus tectorum, and 


Dactylis meniphitica, (sagea 


Fagonia,° Zygophyllum 
Genista mono- 
Schubert (ii. 357) also mentions, as found 


(p. 365) two varieties of Pergularia, the procera 


and the tomentosa. 


In the S. W. region of the Dead Sea grows the 


singular tree of the apples of Sodom, the Asclezras 
giganteas of botanists. Dr. Robinson, who gives 
a full description of it (i. 522, 523), says it might be 
taken fur a gigantic species of the milk-weed or 
silkweed found in the northern regions of the U. S. 


He condemns the notion of Hasselquist (pp. 285, 
287, 288) as an error, that the fruit of the Solanum 
melonyela when punctured by a tenthredo, resulted 


in the Sodom apple, retaining the skin uninjured, 


but wholly changed to dust within (itd. p. 524). 
Robinson also men- 


naitic region, from the first of which the Ras Sif- 
sifch, ‘ willow-head,"’ takes its name (i. 106, 169; 
Stanley, S. f P. p. 17). He saw hyssop (juded) 
in abundance, and thyme (za‘fe7), and in tbe 
Wady Feiran the colocynth, the kirdiy or Rr- 


deev a green thorny plant with a yellow flower; 


and in or near the ‘Arabah, the juniper (‘arar}, 
the oleander (difich), and another shrub like it, the 


zukndm, as also the plant el-Ghidah, resembling 


the refem, but larger (i. 83, 110; ii. 119, and acte, 
124,126). He also describes the Ghirkhid, which 
has been suggested as possibly the * tree "’ cast by 
Moses into the waters of Marah (Ix. xv. 25'. It 
grows in saline regions of intense heat, bearing a 
small red berry, very juicy, and slightly acidulous. 
Being constantly found amongst brackish puols, the 
‘“hane and antidote’’ would thus, on the above 
supposition, be side by side, but as the fruit ripens 
in June, it could not have been ready for its sup- 





J Many varieties of Asclepias, especially the Cordata, 
are given by Forskal (Deser. Plant. Cent. ii. 49-51). A 
writer in the Enylish Cycloped, of Nat. Hist. supports 
the view of Hasselquist. which Dr. Robinson condemns, 
calling this tree a Solanum, and ascribing to a ten 
thredo the phenomenon which occurs jn its fruit. (See 
Vine or Sopom.] 

Be 
a" 5 sey arboris rare nomen in deserto cres- 


centis cujus ~ flores flaviores aunt quam plante 
99 (wars, memecyion tinctorium) appellate ” 


(Freytag). For this and moet of the notes on the 
Arabic names of plants and animals, the present 
writer is indebted to Mr. E. 8. Poole. 
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posed use in the early days of the Exodus (Robin- 
son, i. 66-69). He adds in a note that Forskal 
gives it (Flr. Ag. Arad. p. Ixvi.), as the Pega- 
num retusum, but that it is more correctly the Ni- 
traria tridentata of Desfontaines (Flora Adant. i. 
372). The mountain Um Shaumer takes its name 
from the fennel found upon it, as perhaps may Ser- 
bal from the ser, myrrh, which ‘creeps over its 
ledges up to the very summit,’’ —a plant noticed 
by Dr. Stanley as “thickly covering" with its 
‘‘ghrubs” the “ natural basiu '' which surmounts 
ed-Deir, and as seen in the Wady Seyal, N. E. 
from Sinai (S. f P. pp. 17, 78-80). Dr. Stanley 
also notices the wild thorn, from which the Wady 
Sidrt takes its name, the fig-tree which entitles 
another wady the “Father of Fig-trees’’ (Abu 
Hamad), and in the Wady Seyal, “a yellow flow- 
ering shrub called abetthiran, and a blue thorny 
plant called silleh.” Again, portheastwards in 
Wady el- Ain were seen “ rushes, the large-leaved 
plant called esher,” aud further down the * lasu/, 
or caper plant, springing from the clefts.” Seet- 
zen'’s mesembryinthemum, described above, page 
3521. note 6, is noticed by Forskal, who adds that 
no herb is more common in sandy desert localities 
than the second, the nodiflorum, called in Arabic 


the ghasil (Sgwle). Hasselquist speaks of a 


mesemb, which he calls the ‘ fig-marigold,"’ as 
found in the ruins of Alexandria; its agreeable 
saltish-aromatic flavor, and its use by the Kyyp- 
tians in salads, accord closely with Seetzen’s de- 
scription. Seetzen gives also Arabic names of two 
plants, one called ickedum by the guides, described 
as of the size of heath with blue flowers; the other 
named Subbh-elalich, found to the north of Wady 
el’ Ain, which had a club-shaped sappy root, ranged 
a foot high above the earth, having scales instead 
of leaves, and covered, when he saw it, with large, 
golden flowers clinging close together, till it seemed 
like a little ninepin (Kegel). Somewhat to the 
south of this he observed the rose of Jericho 
growing in the dreariest and most desolate solitude, 
and which appears always to be dead (Reisen, iii. 
46, 54). In the region about Madara he also 
found what he calls “Christ’s-thorn,’’ Arab. el- 
alussttch, and an anonymous plant with leaves 
broader than a tulip, perhaps the esher mentioned 
above. The following list of plants between Hebron 
and Madara is also given by Seetzen, having prob- 
ably been written down by him from hearing them 
pronounced by his Bedouin guides, and some ac- 
cordingly it has not been possible to identify with 
any known names, —el-Ahérrdy, mentioned in 
the previous column, note e; e¢l-Bureid, a hyacinth, 
whose smal] pear-shaped bulb is eaten raw by the 
Bedouins, el-Artu," el-Dachérra, el-Sphara (or 
Zafra?)o el-krhiin, el-Gdime, Schekera (or 
Shakooreeyeh),¢ el-Metndn, described as a small 


70 
at isb)I. nomen arboris crescentis in arenis, 


flore esligneo. fructu ziziphino amaro, radicibus ram- 
alisque rubris, cujus recentiore fructu vescuntur ca- 
meli, cortice autem coria concinnantur ” (Freyt.). It 
grows to a man’s height, with a flower like the Salix 
JEevyptiaca, but smaller, with a fruit like the jujube, 
sand the root red. 


~—e Oo - 


b » Iy50 ruta sylvestris (Freyt.). 
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shrub, e/-Hmim, el-Schillueh, possibly the same as 
that called silleh, as above, by Dr. Stanley, e- 
Khala (or Khal),4 el-Handegik (or Handakook),¢ 
el-Luddemma, el- Haddad, Kali, Addan el-Hammar 
(or “Adan el-Himar)./ Some more rare plants, 
precious on account of their products, are the fol- 
lowing: Bulsamum Aaronis, or nuxc behen, called 
by the Arabs Festuck ed- Bun, from which an oil is 
extracted having no perfume of its own, but scented 
at pleasure with jeasamine or other odoriferous leaf, 
etc., to make a chuice unguent. It is found in. 
Mount Sinai and Upper Eyypt: Cucurlita Lage-- 
naria, Arab. Charrvauh, found in Egypt and the 
deserts of Arabia, wherever the mountains are cov- 
ered with rich soil The tree producing the famous 
balsam called “ of Mecca,’ is found many days’ 
journey from that place iu Arabia Petrwa.  Lin- 
nus, after some hesitation, decided that it was a 
species of Amyrts. The vlibanwa frankincense is 
mentioned by Hasselquist as a product of the des- 
ert; but the producing tree appeurs to be the same 
as that which yields the gum arabic, namely, the 
Mimosa ndotica, mentioned above. The same 
writer mentions the Schanunthus officinalts, cam 
el’s hay,’ as growing plentifully in the deserts of 
both the Arabias, and regards it as undoubtedly 
one of the precious, aromatic, and sweet plants, 
which the Queen of Sheba gave to Solomon (Has- 
selquist, pp. 255, 288, 296, 297; comp. pp. 250, 251, 
300). Fuller details on the facts of natural history 
of the region will be found in the writers referred 
to, and some additional authorities may be found 
in Sprengel, Historia Ret Herd. vol. ii. 

Besides these, the cultivation of the ground by 
the Sinaitic monks has enriched their domain with 
the choicest fruit-trees, and with a variety of other 
trees. The produce of the former is famed in the 
markets of Cairo. The cypresses of the Convent 
are visible far away among the mountains, and 
there is a single conspicuous one near the ‘cave of 
Elias’? on Jebel Musa. Besides, they have the 
silver and the common poplar, with other trees, for 
timber or ornament. The apricot, apple, pear, 
quince, almond, walnut, pomezranate, olive, vine, 
citron, orange, cornelian cherry, and two fruits 
named in the Arabic schediid and barguk, have 
been successfully naturalized there (Robinson, {. 
94; Seetzen, iii. 70, &e.; Hasselquist, p. 425; S. ¢ 
P.p. 62). Dr. Stanley views these as mostly intro- 
duced from Europe; Hasselquist on the contrary 
views them as being the originals whence the finest 
varieties we have in Europe were first brought. 
Certainly nearly all the above trees are conimon 
enough in the gardens of Palestine and Damascus. 

{The present writer wishes to acknowledge the 
kindness of the Rev. R. S. Tyrwhitt of Oxford, in 
allowing him a sight of a valuable MS. read by 
that traveller before the Alpine Club. It is ex- 
pected to be published in the Journal of that body, 


4, cichorium ; intybus (Forskal, Flor 
Condrilla 


cm 
Ezypt. “ap. Freyt.). 
(MS. notes). 


d Jl, nomen plantse regionis Nedjid peculiaris 
cui est flos ; caulis exiguus ; Laser ; Ruta (Freyt.). 


Succory or endive. 


Ie PD 
e er ka Lotus-plant (Freyt.). Distine 
jp im, plant (Freyt.) t, 


it should seem, from the lote-tree, or niibk (a species 
of the bird's-foot trefoil ?). Melilot (MS. notes). 
JS Comfrey (MS. notes). 
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but was not in print when this paper went to press. 1is spoken of, in Is. xv. 7, as “the Valley of Wil- 


The references to Mr. Tyrwhitt in the preceding 
article, either relate to that MS., or to his own re- 
marks upon the article itself, which he inspected 
whilst in the proof sheet. } H. H. 

* The desert of et-Zih, which is so thoroughly 
treated in this article, is being traversed at the 
present tine (1870), under the auspices of the Pal- 
estine I:xploration Fund, by Mr. E. H. Palmer, 
who has had large experience as an eastern traveller, 
and is familiar with the Arabic languaye; aided by 
Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt Drake, of the University of 
Cambridge, who is making observations as a natu- 
ralist. ‘I'wo letters have been published from Mr. 
Palmer (Quart, Statement of the Pal. kapl. Fund, 
No. v. pp. 254-259), dated at Natchd, the point from 
which his exploration of the interior region of the 
Tik commences. Ilia investigations, if completed, 
promise to throw light on ditticult, obscure, and un- 
known points, relating to this deeply interesting 
tract. Compare addition to SinAl, Amer. ed. 

Ss. W. 

* An addition to the present article, giving the 
important results of the exploration referred to, has 
been expected from the Key. F. W. Holland, mem- 
ber of the Royal Geog. Society. Should it be re- 
ceived in season, it will appear at the end of this 
volume. A. 


* WILL is often used in the A. V. of the N. 
T. in such a way that the force of the original is 
lost or obscured to the common reader, who takes 
it as merely the sivn of the future tense, though it 
really represents @éAw or BovAouat, “to desire,” 
“6 to will,’ ‘to purpose.” Thus « Herod will kill 
thee’? (Luke xiii. 31) means «+ Herod desires (or 
designs) to kill thee’’ (@€Ae: we dwoxreivas)- 
‘The lusts of your father ye will do” (@€éAcre 
wolew, Jobn viii. 44) — better « ye love to do "* (Al- 
ford), or “ ye are ready to do” (Noyes). “IT will 
put you in remembrance”’ (Jude 5, BovAouat, ete.), 
should be “I icish to remind you’? (Noyes). For 
other examples, see Matt. v. 40, xi. 14, 27, xvi. 24, 
25, xx. 26, 27; Mark viii. 34, 35, x. 43, 44; Luke 
ix. 23, 24, x. 22; John v. 40, vii. 17, ix. 27; Rom. 
xiii. 3; 1 Cor. xiv. 35; 1 Tim. v. 11; 2 Tim. iii. 
12; Rev. xi. 5. A. 


WILLOWS (Oa72, ‘ardbim, only in pl.: 
irda; (with Sr) Kyvou wAddous dx xeimdppou, 


KA@ves Byvou: salices), undoubtedly the correct 

rendering of the above Hebrew term, as is proved 

by the old versions and the kindred Arabic gharadb 
iad 


(ws e). Willows are mentioned in Lev. xxiii. 40, 


among the trees whose branches were to be used in 
the construction of booths at the Feast of Taber- 
nacles; in Job xl. 22, as a tree which yave shade to 
Behemoth (“the hippopotamus "’); in Is. xliv. 4, 
where it is said that Israel's ottspring should spring 
up “as willows by the water-courses; ’’ in the psalm 
(exxxvii. 2) which so beautifully represents Israel’s 
sorrow during the time of the Captivity in Babylon, 
— “we hanged our harps upon the willows in the 
midst thereof.’ With respect to the tree upon 
which the captive Israelites hung their harps, there 
can be no doubt that the weeping-willow (Salic 
Babylonica) is intended. This tree grows abun- 
dantly on the hanks of the Euphrates, in other parts 
of Asia as in Palestine (Strand’s Flora Palest. No. 
556), and also in North Africa. Bochart has en- 
deavored to show (Paley, i. cap. viii.) that country 


lows.” This, however, is very doubtful. Sprengel 
(Hist. Rei Herd. i. 18, 270) seems to restrict the 
‘drab to the Salix Bubylunica; but there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the term is generic, and in- 
cludes other species of the large family of Salices, 
which is probably well represented in Valestine and 
the Bible lands, such asthe Scdic alba, S. riminalts 
(osier), 8. Ayyptinca, which latter plant Sprengel 
6 o-W- 
identifies with the safsdf (WaLaaao) of Abul’ 
fadli, cited by Celsius (Aiervé. ii. 108), which 
word is probably the same as the 7'sephtsaphah 


(TIBSELY) of Fzekiel (xvii. 5), a name in Arabic 
for a “willow.” Burckhardt (Syrte, p. 644) 


mentions a fountain called ‘din Safsaf (pane 


slat), ‘the Willow Fountain '’ (Catafago, 
Arabic Dictionary, p. 1051), Rauwolf (quoted in 
Bibl. Bot, p. 274) thus speaks of the sa/saf: 
‘These trees are of various sizes; the stems, 
branches, and twigs are long, thin, soft, and of a 
pale yellow, and have some resemblance to those of 
the birch; the leaves are like those of the common 
willow; on the boughs crow here and there shoots 
of a span long, as on the wild fig-trees of Cyprus, 
and these put forth in spring tender downy blos- 
soms like those of the poplar; the blassoms are 
pale colored, and of a delicious fragrance: the na- 
tives pull them in great quantities, and distill from 
them a cordial which is much esteemed.”” Hassel- 
quist (Trar. p. 449), under the name of cainf, ap- 
parently speaks of the same tree; and Forskal (De- 
script. Plant. p. Ixxvi.) identifies it with the Salar 
“A; yyptiaca, while he considers the s7/:/if to be tbe 
S. Babylonica. From these discrepancies it seems 
that the Arabic words are used indefinitely for wil- 
lows of different kiuds. 

“The children of Israel,’’ savs Lady Callcott 
(Scripture Herbal, p. 533), “still present willows 
annually in their synagogues, bound up with palm 
and myrtle, and accompanied with a citron.”” In 
this country, as is well known, sprigs of willow- 
blogsoms, under the name of “palms,” are often 
carried in the hand, or borne on some part of the 
dress, by men and boys on Palm Sunday. 

Refore the Babylonish Captivity the willow was 
always associated with feelings of jovful prosperity. 
«It is remarkable,” as Mr. Johns (Zhe Forest 
Trees of Britain, ii. 240) truly says, “ for having 
been in different ages emblematical of two directly 
opposite feelings, at one time being associated with 
the palm, at another with the cypress." After the 
Captivity, however, this tree became the emblem of 
sorrow, and is frequently thus alluded to in the 
poetry of our own country; and * there can be no 
doubt,” as Mr. Johns continues, “ that the dedica- 
tion of the tree to sorrow is to be traced to the 
pathetic passaye in the Psalms.” 

Various uses were no doubt made of willows by 
the ancient Hebrews, although there does not ap- 
pear to be any definite allusion to them. The 
Egyptians used “ flat baskets of wickerwork, similar 
to those made in Cairo at the present day *’ (Wil- 
kinson, Anc. Lyypt. i. 43). Herodotus (i. 14) 
speaks of boats at Babylon whose framework was of 
willow; euch coracle-shaped boats are represented 
in the Nineveh sculptures (see Rawlinson's Hervd- 
otus, vol. i. p. 268). W. HC 
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(CAAT "ITD: 4 gdpaye “ApaBas: torrens 
salicum). A wady mentioned by Isaiah (xv. 7) in 
his dine over Moab. His language implies that 
it was one of the boundaries of the country — prob- 
ably, as Gesenius (Jesaia, i. 532) observes, the 
southern one. It is possibly identical with a wady 
mentioned by Amos (vi. 14) as the then recognized 
southern limit of the northern kingdom @ (First, 
Handwé. ; Ewald, Propheten). This latter appears 
in the A. VY. as “the river of the wilderness ” 


¢ 

(TIBIA 2: b yelyapsos raw Sucper: torrens 
deserti). Widely us they differ in the A. V., it 
will be observed that the names are all but identi- 
cal in the original, the only difference being that it 
is plural in Isaiah and singular in Amos. In the 
latter it is ha-Arabah, the same name which is else- 
where almost exclusively used for the Valley of the 
Jordan, the Ghér of modern Arabs. If the two 
are regarded as identical, and the latter as the ac- 
curate form of the name, then it is probable that 
the bWVacdy el-Ahsy is intended, which breaks down 
through the southern part of the mountains of 
Moab into the so-called Ghér es-Safieh, at the 
lower end of the lake, and appears (though our in- 
formation as to that locality is very scanty) to form 
a natural barrier between the districts of Keruk 
and Jebal (Burckhardt, Syria, Aug. 7). This is 
not improbably also the brook ZERED (nachal- 
Zered) of the earlier history. 

Should, however, the Nuchal ha-Arabim be ren- 
dered “the Willow-torrent,’’ — which has the sup- 
port of Gesenius (Jesaia) and Pusey (Comm. on 
Amos, vi. 14),— then it is worthy of remark that 
the name Wady Sufsaf, * Willow Wady,”’ is still 
attacbed to a part of the main branch of the ravine 


which descends from Kerak to the north end of the: 
Either | 
of these positions would agree with the require- | 


peninsula of the Dead Sea (Irby, May 9). 


ments of either passage. 

‘The Targum Pseudojonathan translates the nam 
Zered by “ osiers,’’ or * baskets.” ~ 

The Rev. Mr. Wilton, in his work on The 
Negeb, or South Country of Scripture, endeavors 
to identify the Nachal ha-Arabah of Amos with 
the Wady ele, which forms the main drain by 
which the waters of the present Wady Arabah (the 
great tract between Jebel Sherah and the moun- 
tains of e¢-7%/) are discharged into the Ghor es- 
Sajfieh at the southern end of the Dead Sea. (This 
important wady was first described by Dr. Robin- 
son, and an account of it will be found in this work 
under the head of ARABAH, vol. i. p. 135 6.) This 
is certainly ingenious, but cannot be accepted ss 
more than a mere conjecture, without a single con- 
sideration in its favor beyond the magnitude of the 
Wady el-Jeib, and the consequent probability that 
it would be mentioned by the Prophet.® 


@ Amos is speaking of the northern kingdom only, 
not of the whole nation, which excludes the interpre- 
tation of the LXX., i. ¢., probably the Wady el-Arish, 
and also (if it were not precluded by other reasons) 
that of Gesenius, the Kidron. 


b It is surely incautious (to say the least) to speak 
of a mere conjecture, such as this, in terms as positive 
aod unhesitating as if it were a certain and indispu- 
table identification —* Amos is the only sacred writer 
who mentions the Wady e/Jeib; which he defines as 
the southeru limit of Palestine . . . . The minute ac- 
curacy of the Prophet in speaking of it as the ‘ nachal 
of the Arabah’*” (Neged, etc., pp. 34, 35). It has not 
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Over this name Jerome takes a singular flight 
in his Commentary on Is. xv. 7, connecting it with 
the Orebim (A. V. “ravens ’') who fed Elijah dur- 
ing his seclusion: * Pro salicibus in Hebrio leg- 
imus Arubim quod potest et Arabes intelligi et legi 
Orbim; id est villa in finibus eorum sita cujus a 
plerisque accolee in Monte Oreb Eliz prebuisse ali- 
menta dicuntur. ....’’ The whole passage is a 
curious mixture of topographical confusion and 
what would now be denounced as rationalism. 

G. 


WILLS. The subject of testamentary disposi- 
tion is of course intimately connected with that of 
inheritance, and little need be added here to what 
will be found above. [HEtR, vol. ii. p. 1034 f.] 
Under a system of close inheritance like that of the 
Jews, the scope for bequest in respect of land was 
limited by the right of redemption and general re- 
entry in the Jubilee year. [JusiLteEE; Vows.] 
But the Law does not forbid bequests by will of 
such limited interest in land as was consistent with 
those rights. The case of houses in walled towns 
was different, and there can be no doubt that they 
must, in fact, have frequently been bequeathed by 
will (Lev. xxv. 30). Two instances are recorded in 
the O. T. under the Law, of testamentary disposi- 
tion: (1) effected in the case of Ahithophel (2 Sam. 
xvii. 23); (2) recommended in the case of Hezekiah 
(2 K. xx. 1; Is. xxxviii. 1); and it may be remarked 
in both, that the word “set¢ in order,” mary. 
‘‘ give charge concerning,” agrees with the Arabic 
word “command,'’ which also means “make a 
will” (Michaelis, Lato of Moses, art. 80, vol. i. p. 
430, ed. Smith). Various directions concerning 
wills will be found in the Mishna, which imply dis- 
position of land (Baba Bathr. viii. 6, 7). 

H. W. P. 


WIMPLE (IMIJEQ). An old English word 
for hvod or veil, representing the Hebrew mi/pa- 
chath in Is. iii. 22. The same Hebrew word is 


© translated “ veil’ in Kuth iii. 15, but it signifies 


rather a kind of shawl or mantle (Schroeder, De 
Vestitu Mulier. Hebr. c. 16). [DReEss, i. 622 a.} 
W. L. B. 


WINDOW (7197; Chal. YD: @upis). The 
window of an oriental house consists generally of 
an aperture (as the word challén implies) closed in 
with lattice-work, named in Hebrew by the terms 
drubbah 4 (Eccl. xii. 5, A. V. “window; ’”’ Hos. 
xiii. 8, A. V. “chimney ”’), chdrukkime (Cant. ii. 
9), and eshnab S (Judg. v. 28; Prov. vii. 6, A. V. 
* casement ’’), the two former signifying the inter- 
laced work of the lattice, and the third the coolness 
produced by the free current of air through it. 
Glass has been introduced into Egypt in modern 
times as a protection against the cold of winter, 
but lattice-work is still the usual, and with the 


even the support that it was in the Prophet’s native 
district. Amos was no “ prophet of the Negeb.”” He 
belonged to the pasture-grounds of Tekoa, not ten 
miles from Jerusalem, and all his work seems to have 
lajn in Bethel and the northern kingdom There is 
not one tittle of evidence that he ever set foot in the 
Negeb, or Knew anything of it. Such statements as 
these are calculated only to damage and retard the 
too-faltering progress of Scripture topography. 

eC TVYS: evréAdopas: dispono. TTY in Rabb., & 
will (Ges. p. 1155). 

a 


“maT. = 7 SRW. 
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poor the only contrivance for closing the window 
(Lane's Mod. kg. i. 29). When the lattice-work 
was open, there appears to have been nothing in 
early times to prevent a person from falling through 
the aperture (Acta xx. 9). ‘The windows generally 
luok into the inner court of the house, but in every 
house one or more look into the street, and hence 
it is possible for a person to observe the approach 
of another without being himself observed (Judg. 
v. 28; 2 Sam. vi. 16; Prov. vii. 6; Cant. ii. 9). dn 
Egypt these outer windows generally project over 
the doorway (Lane, i. 27; Carne’s Letters, i. 94). 
When houses abut on the town wall it is not un- 
usual for them to have projecting windows sur- 
mounting the wall and looking into the country as 
represented in Conybeare and Howson's St. Paul, 
i. 124. ‘Through such a window the spies escaped 
from Jericho (Josh. ii. 15) and St. Paul from 
Damascus 2 (2 Cor. xi. 33). W. L. B. 


WINDS (F119). That the Hebrews recognized 
the existence of four prevailing winds as issuing, 
broadly speaking, from the four cardinal points, 
north, south, east, and west, may be inferred from 
their custom of using the expression “ four winds 
as equivalent to the “ four quarters’ of the hemi- 
sphere (Ez. xxxvii. 9; Dan. viii. 8; Zech. ii. 6: 
Matt. xxiv. 31). The correspondence of the two 
ideas is expressly stated in Jer. xlix. 36. The 
north wind, or, as it was usnally called “the 
north,’ ® wag naturally the coldest of the four 
(Ecclus, xiii. 20), and its presence is hence invoked 
as favorable to veyetation in Cant. iv. 16. It is 
further described in Prov. xxv. 23, ag bringing (A. 
V. “driveth away "’ in text; “bringeth forth ” in 
marg.) rain; in this case we must understand the 
northwest wind, which may bring rain, but was 
certainly not regarded as decidedly rainy. The 
difficulty connected with this passage has led to the 
‘proposal of a wholly different sense for the term 
izdphon, namely hidden place. The northwest 
wind prevails from the autumnal equinox to the 
beginning of November, and the north wind from 
June to the equinox (vide Raumer's Palast. p. 79). 
The east wind ¢ crosses the sandy wastes of Arabia 
Deserta before reaching Palestine, and was hence 
termed “the wind of the wilderness’ (Job i. 19; 
Jer. xiii, 24). It is remarkably dry and penetrat- 
ing, and has all the etlects of the siruccu on vegeta- 
tion (Iz. xvii. 10, xix. 12; Hos. xiii. 15; Jon. iv. 
8). It also blows with violence, and is hence sup- 
posed to be used generally for any violent wind (Job 
xxvii. 21, xxxvili. 24; V's. xlviii. 7; Is. xxvii. 8; 
kz. xxvii. 26). It is probably in this sense that it 
is used in Kx. xiv. 21, though the east, or at all 
events the northeast wind would be the one adapted 
to effect the phenomenon described, namely, the 
partition of the waters towards the north and south, 
go that they stuod as a wall on the right hand and 
on the left (Rubinson, Aibd. Kes. i. 57). In this as in 
niany other passayes, the LLXX. gives the « south ”’ 
wind (ydéros), as the equivalent for the Greek 





a * A few steps to the left of Bab-es- Shurkeh, one of 
the eastern gatea of Damascus, are two or three win- 
dows in the external face of the wall, said to open into 
houses on the inside of the city. If Saul waa let down 
through such a window (which belongs equally to the 
house and the wall) the interchange of the two ex- 
pressions becomes still more natural. The Apostle 
escaped “through the wall” (as stated in Acts), and 
(as stated in the Epistle to the Corinthians) he escaped 
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kddim. Nor is this wholly incorrect, for in Egrpt, 
where the LXX. was composed, the south wind has 
the same characteristics that the east has in Pales- 
tine. The Greek translators appear to hare felt the 
difficulty of rendering kddim in Gen. xli. 6, 23, 27, 
because the parching effects of the east wind, with 
which the inhabitants of Palestine are familiar, are 
not attributable to that wind in Egypt, but either 
to the south wind, called in that country the Lia- 
miseen, or to that known as the samoorn, which 
comes from the southeast or south-sortheast 
(Lane’s Afod. Fg. i. 22, 23). It is certainly pos 
sible that in Lower Egypt the east wind say be 
more parching than elsewhere in that country, but 
there is no more difficulty in assigning to the term 
kadim the secondary sense of parching, in this pas- 
sage, than that of rzolent in the others before quoted. 
As such at all events the LXX. treated the term 
both here and in several other passages, where it is 
rendered kausin (xavowy, lit. the durner). In 
James i. 11, the A. V. erroneously understands this 
expression of the burning heat of the sun. In Pal- 
estine the east wind prevails from February to 
June (ride Raumer, p. 79). The south wind,? which 
traverses the Arabian peninsula before reaching 
Palestine, must necessarily be extremely hot (Job 
xxxvil. 17; Luke xii. 55); but the rarity of the 
notices leads to the inference that it seldom blew 
from that quarter (Ps. Ixxviii. 26; Cant. iv. 16; 
Keclus. xliii. 16): and even when it does blow, it 
does not carry the samoom into Palestine itself, 
although Kobinson experienced the effects of this 
scourge not far south of Beer-sheba (Res. i. 196). 
In Egypt the south wind (thamaseen) prevails in 
the spring, @ portion of which In the months of 
April and May is termed ¢l-4hamaseen from that 
circumstance (Lane, i. 22). The west and south- 
west winds reach Palestine loaded with moistur 
yathered from the Mediterranean (Robinson, i. 42:9}, 
‘and are hence expressively termed by the Arabs 
fathers of the rain’ (vide Raumer, p. 79). The 
little cloud “like a man's hand” that rose out of 
the west, was recognized by Elijah as a presage of 
the coming downfall (1 K. xviii. 44), and the 
same token is adduced by our Lord as one of the 
ordinary signs of the weather (Luke xii. 54). 
Westerly winds prevail in Palestine from November 
to February. 

In addition to the four regular winds, we have 
notice in the Bible of the local squalls (AatAay: 
Mark iv. 37; Luke viii. 23) to which the Sea of 
Gennesareth was liable in consequence of its prox-. 
imity to high ground, and which were sufficiently 
violent to endanger boats (Matt. viii. 24; John vi. 
18). The gales which occasionally visit Palestine 
are noticed under the head of WHIRLWIND. In 
the narrative of St. Paul’s vovage we meet with the 
Greek term dps (Aly) to describe the southwest 
wind; the Latin Corus or Caurus (x@pos), the 
northwest wind (Acts xxvii. 12); and evpoxAvser 
(a term of uncertain origin, perhaps a corrmp- 
tion of edpaxvAwy, which appears in some MSS. 





at the same time “ through a window through the 
wall.” EL 
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€ The term zilaphas (TIDY'7) in Ps. xi. 6 (AV. 
* horrible’) has been occasionally understood as refer- 
ring to the samoom (Olshausen, tn loc. ; Gesen. Thes. 


p. 418); but it may equally well be rendered ' wrath- 
ful” or “ avenging * (Hengstenberg, tm /oc.). 
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[namely, Vat. Sin. and Alex.]), a wind of a very vio- |drunk as must, but more generally it was bottled 
lent character (rumwyixds) coming from EK. N. E. | off after fermentation, and, if it were designed to Le 
(Acts xxvii. 14; Conyb. and Hows. S¢. Paul, ii.| kept for some time, a certain amount of lees was 
402). [EUROCLYDON.] added to give it body (Is. xxv. 6). The wine con- 
The metaphorical allusions to the winds are very | sequently required to be “ refined ” or straine! pre- 
numerous; the east wind, in particular, was re-| viously to being brought to table (Is. xxv. 6). 
garded as the symbol of nothingness (Job xv. 2; 
Hos. xii. 1), and of the wasting destruction of war 
(Jer. xviii. 17), and, still more, of the effects of 
Divine vengeance (Is. xxvii. 8), in which sense, 
however, general references to vivlent wind are also 
employed (Ps. ciii. 16; Is. lxiv. 6; Jer. iv. 11). 
Wind is further used as an image of speed (Ps. civ. 
4, “He maketh his angels winds;’” Heb. i. 7), 
and of transitoriness (Job vii. 7; Ps. lxxviii. 39). 
Lastly, the wind is frequently adduced as a witness 
of the Creator's power (Job xxviii. 25; Ps. cxxxv. 
7; Eccl. xi. 5; Jer. x. 13; Prov. xxx. 4; Am. iv. 
13), and as representing the operations of the Holy 
Spirit (John fii. 8; Acts ii. 2), whose name 
(wyevua) represents a gentle wind. W. L. B. 


WINE. The manufacture of wine is carried 
back in the Bible to the age of Noah (Gen. ix. 20, 
21), to whom the discovery of the process is appar- 
ently, though not explicitly, attributed. The 
natural history and culture of the vine is described 
under a separate head. [Vine.} The only other 
plant whose fruit is noticed as having been con-| The produce of the wine-press was described in 
verted into wine was the pomegranate (Cant. viii. | the Hebrew language by a variety of terms, indic- 
2). In Palestine the vintage takes place in Sep-jative either of the quality or of the use of the 
tember, and is celebrated with great rejoicings (Rob- | liquid. ‘These terms have of late years been sub- 
inson, Bibl. Res. i. 431, ii. 81). The ripe fruit was | jected to a rigorous examination with a view to 
gathered in baskets (Jer. vi. 9), as represented in | show that Scripture disapproves, or, at all events, 
Egyptian paintings (Wilkinson, i. 41-45), and was |does not speak with approval, of the use of fer- 
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Egyptian Wine-press, from Wilkinson. 


carried to the wine-press. It was then placed in 
the upper one of the two vats or receptacles of 
which the wine-press was formed [WINk-PRESS], 
ant was subjected to the process of “ treading,” 
which has prevailed in all ages in Oriental and 
South-European countries (Neh. xiii. 15; Job xxiv. 
11; ls. xvi. 10; Jer. xxv. 30, xiviii. 33; Am. ix. 
13; Rev. xix. 15). A certain amount of juice 
exuded from the ripe fruit from its own pressure 
before the treading commenced. ‘This appears to 
have been kept separate from the rest of the juice, 
and to have formed the gleukus or ‘sweet wine” 
noticed in Acts ii. 13. The first drops of juice 
that reached the lower vat were termed the dema, 
or ‘“tear,’’ and formed the first-fruits of the vintage 
(awapxas Anvov, LXX.) which were to be 

sented to Jehovah (Ex. xxii. 29). The ‘treading ” 
was effected by one or more men, according to the 
size of the vat, and, if the Jews adopted the same 
arrangements as the Egyptians, the treaders were 
assisted in the operation by ropes fixed to the roof 
of the wine-press, as represented in Wilkinson’s 
inc. Eg. i. 46. They encouraged one another by 
shouts and cries (Is. xvi. 9, 10; Jer. xxv. 30, xlviii. 
33). Their legs and garments were dyed red with 
the juice (Gen. xlix. 11; Is. lxiii. 2, 8). The ex- 
pressed juice escaped by an aperture into the lower 
vat, or was at once collected in vessels. A hand- 
press was occasionally used in Fyypt (Wilkinson, i. 
45), but we have no notice of such an instrument 
in the Bible. As to the subsequent treatment of 
the wine, we have but little information. Some- 
times it was preserved in its unfermented state, and 





@ ©The word translated “oil? when “ wine and 
oil ”’ or “corn, wine, and oil” are spoken of in con- 


junction is not shemen (}72w), but yitshar (GTS), 


mented liquor. In order to establish this position - 
it has been found necessary, in all cases where the 
substance is coupled with terms of commendation, 
to explain them as meaning either unfermented 
wine or fruit, and to restrict the notices of fer- 
mented wine to passages of a condemnatory char- 
acter. We question whether the critics who have 
adopted these views have not driven their urgu- 
ments beyond their fair conclusions. It may at 
once be conceded that the Hebrew terms translated 
‘swine’ refer occasionally to an unfermented 
liquor; but inasmuch as there are frequent allu- 
sions to intoxication in the Bible, it is clear that 
fermented liquors were also in common use. It 
may also be conceded that the Bible occasionally 
speaks in terms of strong condemnation of the 
effects of wine; but it is an open question whether 
in these cases the condemnation is not rather di- 
rected against intoxication and excess, than against 
the substance which is the oocasion of the excess. 
The term of chief importance in connection with 
this subject is tirdsh, which is undoubtedly spoken 
of with approval, inasmuch as it is frequently 
classed with ddgan and shkemen, in the triplet 
“corn, wine, and oil,’ as the special gifts of Prov- 
idence? ‘This has been made the subject of a 
special discussion in a pamphlet entitled Tirosh lo 
Yayin by Dr. Lees, the object being to prove that 
it means not wine but fruit. An examination of 
the Hebrew terms is therefore unavoidable, but we 
desire to carry it out simply as a matter of Biblical 
criticism, and without reference to the topic which 
has called forth the discussion. 


which, according to Gesenius, “ seems to differ from 
shemen ag ttrdsh from yayin.” Shemen is never asso- 
ciated with tivésh. A. 
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The most general term for wine is yayin,® which 
is undoubtedly connected with the Greek olvos, the 
Latin cinum, and our ‘‘wine.’' It has hitherto 
been the current opinion that the Indo-European 
languages borrowed the term from the Hebrews. 
The reverse, however, appears to be the case (Re- 
nan, Lang. Sem. i. 207): the word belongs to the 
Indo-European languages, and may be referred 
either to the root tcé, ‘to weave," whence come 
viere, timen, vitis, ritta (Pott, ktym. Forsch. i. 
120, 230), or to the root wan, “to love’? (Kuhn, 
Zeitschr. f. vergl. Sprachf. i. 191, 192). The 
word being a borrowed one, no conclusion can be 
drawn from etymological considerations as to its 
use in the Hebrew language. 7Yrdsh® is referred 
to the root wirash, “to get possession of,’ and is 
applied, according to Gesenius (7hes. p. 633), to 
wine on account of its inebriating qualities, whereby 
it gets possession of the brain: but, according to 
Bythner, as quoted by Lees ( Tirosh, p. 52), to the 
vine as being a possession (xar’ éfoxfv) in the 
eyes of the Hebrews. Neither of these explana- 
tions is wholly satisfactory, but the second is less 
so than the first, inasmuch as it would be difficult 
to prove that the Hebrews attached such pre- 
eminent value to the vine as to place it on a par 
with landed property, which is designated by the: 
cognate terns yerushahah and mérashdh. Nor do 
we see that any valuable conclusion could be drawn 
from this latter derivation; for, assuming its cor-' 
rectness, the question would still arise whether it | 
was on account of the natural or the manufactured 
product that such store was set on the vine. 
‘Asiac is derived from a word signifying “to 
tread,” and therefore refers to the method by 
which the juice was expressed from the fruit. It 
would very properly refer to new wine ag being 
recently trodden out, but not necessarily to unfer- 
mented wine. It occurs but five times in the 
Bible (Cant. viii. 2; Is. xlix. 26; Joel i. 5, iii. 18; 
Am. ix. 13). Sdbe@ is derived from a root signi- 
fying to “ soak "’ or “drink to excess."" The cog- 
nate verb and participle are constantly used in the 
latter sense (leut. xxi. 20; Prov. xxiii. 20, 21; 
Is. lvi. 12; Nah. i. 10). The connection between 
sdbe and the Latin sup1, applied to a decoction of 
must (Kitto’s Cycl. s. v. Wine), appears doubtful: 
the latter was regarded as a true Latin word by 
Pliny (xiv. 11). Sude occurs but thrice (Is. i, 22; 
Hos. iv. 18; Nah. i.10). Chemereé (Deut. xxxii. 
14), in the Chaldee chamar (Ezr. vi. 9, vii. 22) 
and chamrd (Dan. v. 1 ff.), conveys the notion of 
Joaming or ebullition, and may equally well apply 
to the process of fermentation or to the frothing 
of liquid freshly poured out, in which latter case it 
might be used of an unfermented liquid. Afesecs 
(Pa. Ixxv. 8), mezeg 9 (Cant. vii. 2), and mimadc 4 
(Prov. xxiii. 30; Is. Ixv. 11), are connected ety- 
mologically with miscev and “ mix,” and imply a 
mixture of wine with some other substance: no 
conclusion can be drawn from the word itself as to 
the quality of the wine, whether fermented or 
unfermented, or as to the nature of the substance 
introduced, whether spices or water. We may 
further notice shécir,! a generic term applied to all 
fermented liquors except wine [DRiINK, STRONG]; 
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chémetz,© a weak sour wine, ordinarily termed 
vinegar [VINEGAR]; dshishah,! rendered * flagon 
of wine” in the A. V. (2 Sam. xvi. 1; 1 Chr. xvi. 
3; Cant. ii. 5; Hos. iii. 1), but really meaning 
a cake of pressed raisins; and shémdérim,™ prop- 
erly meaning the “ lees’ or dregs of wine, but in 
Is. xxv. 6 transferred to wine that had been kept 
on the lees for the purpose of increasing its body. 
In the New Testament we meet with the following 
terms: oinds,” answering to yayin as the general 
designation of wine; gleukos,o properly srceel wine 
(Acts ii. 13); sikera,P a CGrecized form of the 
Hebrew shécdr ; and oros,? vinegar. In Rev. xiv. 
10 we meet with a singular expression,” literally 
meaning mized unmixed, evidently referring to the 
custom of mingling wine: the two terms cannot 
be used together in their literal sense, and bence 
the former has been explained as meaning “ poured 
out’ (De Wette in Ll c.). 

From the terms themselves we pass on to an 
examination of such passages as seem to elucidate 
their meaning. Both yayin and firvsh are occs- 
sionally connected with expressions that would 
apply properly to a fruit; the former, for instance, 
with verbs significant of gathering (Jer. xl. 10, 12), 
and growing (Ps. civ. 14, 15); the latter with gath- 
ering (Is. Ixii. 9, A. V. “brought it together "’), 
treading (Mic. vi. 15), and teithering (Is. xxiv. 7; 
Joel i. 10). So again the former is used in Num. 
vi. 4 to define the particular kind of tree whose 
products were forbidden to the Nazarite, namely. 
the ‘‘ pendulous shoot of the vine; °’ and the latter 
in Judg. ix. 13, to denote the product of the vine. 
It should be observed, however, that in most, if not 
all, the passages where these and similar expressions 
occur, there is something to denote that the fruit is 
regarded not simply as fruit, but as the raw mate- 
rial out of which wine is manufactured. Thus, 
for instance, in Ps. civ. 15 and Judg. ix. 13 the 
cheering effects of the product are noticed, and that 
these are more suitable to the idea of wine than of 
fruit seems self-evident: in one passage indeed the 
A. V. connects the expression ‘‘make cheerful " 
with bread (Zech. ix. 17), but this is a mere mis- 
translation, the true sense of the expression there 
used being to nowrtsh or make to grow. So, again, 
the treading of the grape in Mic. vi. 15 is in itself 
conclusive as to the pregnant sense in which the 
term tirdsh is used, even if it were not subsequently 
implied that the effect of the treading was in the 
ordinary course of things to produce the pryts 
which was to be drunk. In Is. lxii. 9 the object 
of the gathering is clearly conveyed by the notice 
of drinking. In Is. xxiv. 7 the tinish, which 
withers, is paralleled with yvyin in the two foiloe- 
ing verses. And lastly, in Is. Ixv. 8 the nature of 
the tirdeh, which is said to be found in the cluster 
of the grapes, is not obscurely indicated by the sab- 
sequent eulogium, “a blessing is in it." That the 
terms “vine ’’ and “ wine’ should be thus inter- 
changed in poetical language calls for no explana- 
tion. We can no more infer from such instances 
that the Hebrew terms mean grapes as frm, 
than we could infer the same of the Latin neem 
because in some two or three (Plaut. 7rim. 
ii. 4,125; Verr. de L. L. iv. 17; Cato, &. RB 
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c. 147) the term is transferred to the grape out of 
which wine is made. 

The question whether either of the above terms 
ordinarily signified a solid substance would be at 
once settled by a reference to the manner in which 
they were consumed. With regard to yyin we 
are not aware of a single passage which couples it 
with the act of eating. With reyard to (irdsh 
the case is sumewhat different, inasmuch as that 
term generally follows “corn,” in the triplet “ corn, 
wine, and oil,’’ and hence the term applied to the 
consumption of corn is carried on, in accordance 
with the grammatical figure zeugma, to the other 
members of the clause, as in Deut. xii. 17. In the 
only passage where the act of consuming ¢irdsh 
alone is noticed (Is. lxii. 8, 9), the verb is shuthah,? 
which constantly indicates the act of drinking (e. g. 
Gen. ix. 21, xxiv. 22; Ex. vii. 21; Ruth ii. 9), and 
is the general term combined with dcal in the joint 
act of “eating and drinking” (e. g. 1 Sam. xxx. 
16; Job i. 4; Eccl. ii. 24). We can find no con- 
firmmation for the sense of sucking assigned to the 
term by Dr. Lees (Tirosh, p. 61): the passage 
quoted in support of that sense (Ps. Ixxv. 8) implies 
at all events a kind of sucking allied to drinking 
rather than to eatiny, if indeed the sense of drink- 
iny be not the more correct rendering of the term. 
An argument has been drawn against the usual 
sense assigned to tirdsh, from the circumstance that 
it is generally connected with * corn,’’ and therefore 
implies an edible rather than a drinkable substance. 
The very opposite conclusion may, however, be 
drawn from this circumstance; for it may be rea- 
sonably urged that in any enumeration of the mate- 
rials needed for man’s support, “ meat and drink ” 
would be specified, rather than several kinds of the 
former and none of the latter. 

There are, moreover, passages which seem to 
imply the actual manufacture of tirdsh by the same 
process by which wine was ordinarily made. For, 
not to insist on the probability that the “ bringing 
together,” noticed in Is. Ixii. 9, would not appro- 
priately apply to the collecting of the fruit in the 
wine-vat, we have notice of the “ treading "' in con- 
nection with éirdsh in Mic. vi. 15, and again of the 
*¢ overflowing "' and the “bursting out '’ of the 
tirdsh in the vessels or lower vat (yekeb; swoAh- 
yiow), Which received the must from the proper 
press (Prov. ili. 10; Joel ii. 24). 

Lastly, we have intimations of the effect pro- 
duced by an excessive use of yayin and tirdsh. To 
the former are attributed the «darkly tlashing eye ” 
(Gen. xlix. 12; A. V. “ red,’ but see Gesen. Thes. 
Append. p. 89), the unbridled tongue (Prov. xx. 1; 
Is. xxviii. 7); the excitement of the spirit (Prov. 
xxxi. 6; Is. v.11; Zech. ix. 15, x. 7), the enchained 
affections of its votaries (Hos. iv. 11), the perverted 

judgment (Prov. xxxi. 5; Is. xxviii. 7), the indecent 
exposure (Hab. ii. 15, 16), and the sickness resulting 
from the heat (chemah, A. V. ‘bottles ”) of wine 
(Hos. vii. 5). The allusions to the effects of tirdsh 
are confined toa single passaye, but this a most 
decisive one, namely, Hos. iv. 11,  Whoredom and 
wine (yayin), and new wine (tirdsh) take away the 
heart,’’ where lirdsh appears as the climax of en- 
grossing influence, in immediate connection with 
yayen. 





@ An apparent instance occurs in Is. ly. 1, where 
the “buy and eat” has been supposed to refer to the 
«buy wine and milk” which follows ( Tirosh, p. 94). 
But the term rendered “buy” properly means ‘ to 
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The impression produced on the mind by a gen- 
eral review of the above notices is, that both yryin 
and firdsh in their ordinary and popular acceptation 
referred to fermented, intoxicating wine. In the 
condemnatory passayes no exception is made in 
favor of any other kind of liquid passing under 
the same name but not invested with the same 
dangerous qualities. Nor again in these passages 
ig there any decisive condemnation of the substance 
itself, which would enforce the conclusion that else- 
where an unfermented liquid must be understood. 
The condemnation must be understood of excessive 
use in any case: for even where this is not expressed, 
it is implied: and therefore the instances of wine 
being drunk without any reproof of the act, may 
with as great a probability imply the moderate use 
of an intoxicating beverage, as the use of an unin- 
toxicating one. 

The notices of fermentation are not very decisive. 
A certain amount of fermentation is implied in the 
distension of the leather bottles when new wine was 
placed in them, and which was liable to burst old 
bottles. [BoTTLn.}] It has been suggested that 
the object of placing the wine in bottles was to pre- 
vent fermentation, but that in “the case of old’ 
bottles fermentation might ensue from their being 
impregnated with the fermenting substance” ( 7t- 
rush, p. 65). This is not inconsistent with the 
statement in Matt. ix. 17, but it detracts from the 
spirit of the comparison which implies the presence 
of a strong, expansive, penetrating principle. It is, 
however, inconsistent with Job xxxii. 19, where the 
distension is described as occurring even in new 
bottles. It is very likely that new wine was pre- 
served in the state of must by placing it in jars or 
bottles, and then burying it in the earth. But we 
should be inclined to understand the passa¢es above 
quoted as referring to wine drawn off before the 
fermentation was complete, either for immediate 
use, or for the purpose of forming it into sweet wine 
after the manner described by the Geoponic writers 
(vii. 19) [Dict. of Ant. “ Vinum’’). Vhe pres- 
ence of the gas-bubble, or as the Hebrews termed 
it, “‘ the eye’ that sparkled in the cup (Prov. xxiii. 
31), was one of the tokens of fermentation having 
taken place, and the same effect was very possibly 
implied in the name khemer. 

The remaining terms call for but few remarks. 
There can be no question that asis means wine, and 
in this case it is observable that it forms part of a 
Divine promise (Joel iii. 18; Am. ix. 13) very much 
as firdsh occurs elsewhere, though other notices 
imply that it was the occasion of excess (Is. xlix. 
26; Joel i. 5). Two out of the three passages in 
which sébe occurs (Is. i. 22; Nah. i. 10) imply a 
liquor that would be spoiled or wounded (the 
expression in Is. i. 22, mdAu/, A. V. “ mixed,’ is 
supposed to convey the same idea as the Latin 
castrare applied to wine in Plin. xix. 19) by the 
application of water; we think the passages quoted 
favor the idea of strength rather than sweetness 
being the characteristic of sébe. The term occurs 
in Tlos. iv. 18, in the sense of a debauch, and the 
verb accompanying it has no connection with the 
notion of acidity, but would more properly be ren- 
dered “is past.” The mingling implied in the 
term mesek may have been designed either to 


buy gratn,” and hence expresses in itself the sub- 
stance to be eaten. 
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increase, or to diminish the strength of the wine, 
according as spices or water furmed the ingredient 
that was added. ‘The notices chiefly favor the 
former view; for mingled liquor was prepared for 
high festivals (Prov. ix. 2, 5), and occasions of 
excess (Prov. xxiii. 30; Is. v. 22). A cup “* full 
mixed,’’ was emblematic of severe punishment (Ps. 
Ixxv. 8). At the same time strength was not the 
sole object sought: the wine ‘mingled with 
myrrh ’’ given to Jesus, was designed to deaden 
pain (Mark xv. 23), and the spiced pomegranate 
wine prepared by the bride (Cant. viii. 2) may well 
have been of a mild character. Both the Greeks 
and Komans were in the habit of flavoring their 
wines with spices, and such preparations were 
described by the former as wine é dpwuarov 
katackeva(duevos (Athen. i. p. 31 €), and by the 
latter as aromutites (Plin. xiv. 19, § 5). The 
authority of the Mishna may be cited in favor both 
of water and of spices, the former being noticed in 
Berach. 7, § 5; Pesach. 7, § 13, and the latter in 
Schen. 2,§ 1. In the New Testament the char- 
acter of the ‘sweet wine,’’ noticed in Acts ii. 13, 
calls for some little remark. It could not be new 
wine in the proper sense of the term, inasmuch as 
about eight months must have elapeed between the 
vintage and the feast of Pentecost. It might have 
been applied, just as mustum was by the Romans, 
to wine that had been preserved for about a year in 
an unfermented state (Cato, &. A. c. 120). But 
the explanations of the ancient lexicographers 
rather lead us to infer that its luscious qualities 
were due, not to its being recently made, but to its 
being produced from the very purest juice of the 
grape: for both in Hesychius and the Etymologi- 
cum Magnum the term yAetxos is explained to be 
the juice that flowed spontaneously from the grape 
before the treading commenced. ‘The name iteelf, 
therefore, is not conclusive aa to its being an unfer- 
mented liquor, while the context implies the re- 
verse: for St. Peter would hardly have offered a 
serious defense to an accusation that was not seri- 
ously made; and yet if the sweet wine in question 
were not intoxicating, the accusation could only 
have been ironical. 

As considerable stress is laid upon the quality 
of sweetness, as distinguished from strength, sup- 
posed to be implied in the Hebrew terms mesek 
and séve, we may observe that the usual term for 
the inspissated juice of the grape, which was char- 
acterized more especially by sweetness, was débash,2 
rendered in the A. V. * honey”? (Gen. xliii. 11; 
Ez. xxvii. 17). This was prepared by boiling it 
down either to a third of its original bulk, in which 
case it was termed spa by the Latins, and é)nua 
or gipaiov by the Greeks, or else to half its bulk, 
in which case it was termed defrutum (Plin. xiv. 
11). Both the substance and the name, under the 
form of dibs, are in common use in Syria at the 
present day. We may further notice a less artifi- 
cial mode of producing a sweet liquor from the 
grape, namely, by pressing the juice directly into 
the cup, as described in Gen. xl. 11. And, lastly, 
there appears to have been a beverage, also of a 
sweet character, produced by macerating grapes, 
and hence termed the “liquor’’® of grapes 
(Num. vi. 3). These latter preparations are al- 
lowed in the Koran (xvi 69) as substitutes for wine. 

There can be little doubt that the wines of Pal- 
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estine varied in quality, and were named after the 
localities in which they were made. We have no 
notices, however, to this effect. The only wines of 
which we have special notice, belonged to Syria: 
these were the wine of Helbon, a valley near Da- 
mascus, which in ancient times was prized at Tyre 
(Ez. xxvii. 18) and by the Persian monarchs 
(Strab. xv. p. 735), as it still is by the residents 
of Damascus (Porter, Damascus, i. 333); and 
the wine of Lebanon, famed for its aroma (Hos. 
xiv. 7). 

With regard to the uses of wine in private life 
there is little to remark. It was produced on oc- 
casions of ordinary hospitality (Gen. xiv. 18), and 
at festivals, such as marriages (John ii. 3). The 
monuments of ancient Egypt furnish abundant evi- 
dence that the people of that country, both male 
and female, indulged liberally in the use of wine 
(Wilkinson, i. 52, 63). It has been inferred from 
a passage in Plutarch (de /sud. 6) that no wine was 
drunk in Egypt before the reign of Psammetichus, 
and this passage has been quoted in illustration of 
Gen. xl. 11. The meaning of the author seems 
rather to be that the kings subsequently to Psam- 
metichus did not restrict themselves to the quan- 
tity of wine prescribed to them by reason of their 
sacerdotal office (Diod. i. 70). The cultivation of 
the vine was incompatible with the conditions of a 
nomad life, and it was probably on this account 
that Jonadab, wishing to perpetuate that kind of 
life among his posterity, prohibited the use of 
wine to them (Jer. xxxv. 6). The case is exactly 
parallel to that of the Nabathwans, who abstained 
from wine on purely political grounds (Diod. xix. 
94). 

Under the Mosaic Law wine formed the usual 
drink-offering that accompanied the daily sacrifice 
(Ex. xxix. 40), the presentation of the first-fruits 
(Lev. xxiii. 13), and other offerings (Num. xv. 5). 
It appears from Num. xxviii. 7 that strong drink 
might be substituted for it on these occasions. 
Tithe was to be paid of wine (tirdsk) as of other 
products, and this was to be consumed * before the 
Lord,"’ meaning within the precincts of the Temple, 
or perhaps, as may be inferred from Lev. vii. 16, at 
the place where the Temple was situated (Deut. xii. 
17, 18). The priest was also to receive first-fruite 
of wine (tirdsh), as of other articles (Deut. xviii. 
4; comp. Ex. xxii. 29): and a promise of plenty 
was attached to the faithful payment of these dues 
(Prov. iii. 9, 10). The priests were prohibited 
from the use of wine and strong drink before per- 
forming the services of the ‘Kemple (Lev. x. 9). and 
the place which this prohibition holds in the nar- 
rative favors the presumption that the offense of 
Nadab and Abihu was committed under the infin- 
ence of liquor. Ezekiel repeats the prohibition as 
far ag wine is concerned (Ez. xliv. 21). The Naz- 
arite was prohibited from the use of wine, or strong 
drink, or even the juice of grapes during the con- 
tinuance of his vow (Num. vi. 3); but the adoptica 
of that vow was a voluntary act. The use of wine 
at the paschal feast was not enjoined by the Law; 
but had become an established custom, at all events 
in the post-Babylonian period. The cup was handed 
round four times according to the ritual prescribed 
in the Mishna (/esach. 10, § 1), the third cup 
being designated the “cup of blessing ” (1 Cor. 
x. 16), because grace was then said (/esach. 10, 
§ 7). [PAssovsR.] The contents of the cup are 
specifically described by our Lord as “the fruit” 
(-yévynua) of the vine (Matt. xxvi. 29; Mark xiv. 
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25; Luke xxii. 18), and in the Mishna simply as 
wine. The wine was mixed with warm water on 
these occasions, as implied in the notice of the 
warming kettle (Pesach. 7, § 13). Hence in the 
early Christian Church it was usual to mix the sac- 
ramental wine with water, a custom as old, ut all 
events, as Justin Martyr's time (Apol. i. 65). The 
Pastoral Epistles contain directions as to the mod- 
erate use of wine on the part of all holding ottice in 
the Church; as that they should not be wdpoiwor 
(1 Tim. iii. 3; A. V. “given to wine’’), meaning 
insolent and violent under the influence of wine; 
‘not given to much wine’? (L ‘Tim. iii. 8); “not 
enslaved to much wine’ (Tit. ii. 8). The term 
eyypddeos in 1 Tim. iii, 2 (A. V. “svber’’), 
expresses general vigilance and circumspection 
(Schleusner, Lex. 8. v.; Alford, tr doc.). St. Paul 
advises ‘limothy himself to be no longer a habitual 
water-drinker, but to take a little wine for his 
health’s sake (1 ‘Tim. v. 23). No very satisfactory 
reason can be assigned for the place which this in- 
junction holds in the epistle, unless it were intended 
to correct any possible misapprehension as to the 
preceding words, “ Keep thyself pure.” The pre- 
cepts above quoted, as well as others to the same 
etfect addressed to the disciples generally (Rom. xiii. 
13; Gal. v. 21; 1 Pet. iv. 3), show the extent to 
which intemperance prevailed in ancient times, and 
the extreme danger to which the Church was sub- 
jected from this quarter. W.L. B. 

*® On the Bible names of wine and its use in the 
East, see articles by W. G. Schauffler in the B:dl. 
Repos. fur Oct. 1836; L. Mayer, Amer. Bibl. Re- 
pos. for Uct. 18439; and T. Laurie, Aib Sacra for 
Jan. 1869. The view of Dr. F. R. Lees, referred 
to above, is set forth in his articles Wine, Fruits, 
and Drink, Strong, in the first edition (1845) of 
Kitto’s Cycl. of Bibl. Lit, alao in his Essays, Hist. 
and Crit. on the Temperance Question, Lond. 1853 
(including Ttrosh lo Yayin), and very fully in the 
Temperance Bible-Commentary by Dr. F. R. Lees 
and the Kev. Dawson Burns, Lond. 1868, Amer. 
ed., with Preface by Dr. Tayler Lewis, N. Y. 1870. 
They are adopted in the main by Professor G. C. 
M. Douglas, art. Wine in Fairbairn's /mp. Bible 
Inct., but are warmly controverted by Isaac Jen- 
nings, art. Wine in the 3d ed. of Kitto’s or of 
Bibl. Lit. (1866). 


* WINE-FAT. [WINE-PREss.] 


WINE-PRESS (513; 2)2%,; TTA5). From 


the scanty notices contained in the Bible we gather 
that the wine-presses of the Jews consisted of two 
receptacles or vats placed at different elevations, in 
the upper one of which the grapes were trodden, 
while the lower one received the expressed juice. 
The two vats are mentioned together only in Joel 
ii. 13: “ The press (yath) is full: the fats (yeke- 
6im) overtiow '’ — the upper vat being full of fruit, 
the lower one overflowing with the must. Yeked 
is similarly applied in Joel ii. 24, and probably in 
Prov. fii. 10, where the verb rendered * burst out ”’ 
in the A. V. may bear the more general sense of 
“ abound” (Gesen. Thes. p. 1130). Gath is also 
' strictly applied to the upper vat in Neh. xiii. 15, 
Lam. i. 15, and Is. Ixiii. 2, with pérdA in a paral- 
lel sense in the following verse. Elsewhere yekeb 
is not strictly applied; for in Job xxiv. 11, and Jer. 
xiviii. 33, it refers to the upper vat, just as in 
Matt. xxi. 33, Swoahvow (properly the vat under 
the press) is substituted for Anvds, as given in 
Mark xii. 1. It would, moreover, appear natural 
223 
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to describe the whole arrangement by the term 
gath, aa denoting the most important portion of it; 
but, with the exception of proper names in which 
the word appears, such as Gath, Gath-rimmon, 
Gath-hepher, and Gittaim, the term yeteb is ap- 
plied to it (Judg. vii. 25; Zech. xiv. 10). The 
same term is also applied to the produce of the 
wine-preas (Num. xviii. 27,30; Deut. xv. 14; 2 K. 
vi. 27: Hos. ix. 2). The term purdh, as used in 
Hag. ii. 16, probably refers to the contents of a 
wine-vat,@ rather than to the press or vat itself. 
The two vats were usually dug or hewn out of the 
solid rock (Is. v. 2, margin; Matt. xxi. 33). An- 
cient wine-presses, so constructed, are still to be 
seen in Palestine, one of which is thus described by 
Robinson: ‘ Advantage had been taken of a ledge 
of rock; on the upper side a shallow vat had been 
dug out, eight feet square, and fifteen inches deep. 
Two feet lower down another smaller vat was ex- 
eavated, four feet square by three feet deep. The 
grapes were trodden in the shallow upper vat, and 
the juice drawn off by a hole at the bottom (still 
remaining) into the lower vat” (ABrbl. Res. iii. 137 
603). ‘The wine-presses were thus permanent, and 
were sofficiently well known to serve as indications 
of certain localities (Judg. vii. 25; Zech. xiv. 10). 
The upper receptacle (gath) was large enough to 
admit of threshjng being carried on in (not “ by,” 
an in A. V.) it, as was done by Gideon for the 
sake of concealment (Judg. vi. 11). [FAt.] 
W. L. B. 


WINNOWING. § [AGricuLtvre.] 
* WINTER. (PALESTINE, iii. 2317 &; Ac- 
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WISDOM OF JESUS, SON OF SI 
RACH. [Eccvestasticus.] 


WISDOM, THE, OF SOLOMON. Zo 
gla LZarwudy; Zopla LorAouadvros; later, 4} Zo- 

fa: Liber Saptentie; Sapientia Salomonis ; 
Sophia Salumonis. The title Sopla was also ap- 
plied to the Book of Proverbs, as by Melito ap. Eu- 
seb. H. £. iv. 26 (Mapomlar 4 Kal 7 Zodia; see 
Vales. or Routh ad loc.), and also to Ecclesiasticus, 
as Epiphanius (adv. heer. Ixxvi. p. 941, év rais Zo- 
glais, ZoAouarvrds Té Pyut Kal viod Zipdy), from 
which considerable confusion has arisen. 

1. Text. — The Book of Wisdom is preserved in 
Greek and Latin texts, and in subsidiary transla- 
tions into Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian. Of these 
latter, the Armenian is said to be the most impor- 
tant; the Syriac and Arabic Versions being 
phrastic and inaccurate (Grimm, Aint. § 10). The 
Greek text, which, as will appear afterwards, is un- 
doubtedly the original, offers no remarkable fea- 
tures. The variations in the MSS. are confined 
within narrow limits, and are not such as to sug- 
gest the idea of distinct early recensions; nor is 
there any appearance of serious corruptions anterior 
to existing (sreek authorities. The Old Latin 
Version, which was left untouched by Jerome 
(Pref. in Liber Sal., In eo libro qui a plerisque 
Saptentia Salomonis inscribitur .. . . calawno 
temperavi; tantummodo  canonicas Scripturas 
enmendare desiderans, et studium meum certis ma- 
gis quam dubiis commendare), is in the main a 
close and faithful rendering of the Greek, though 
it contains some additions to the original text, such 
as are characteristic of the old version generally. 


a The LXX. renders the term by serpnrjs, the 
Greek measure equivalent to the Hebrew bath. 
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Examples of these additions are found —i. 15, /n- 
justitia autem mortis est acquisitio; ii. 8, Nuldlum 
pratum sit quod non pertranseat luxurta nosira ; 
ii. 17, ef sciemus que erunt noviesma ulus; vi.1, 
Melior est sapientia quam vires, e vir pridens 
quam fortis, And the construction of the paral- 
lelism in the two first cases suggests the belief that 
there, at least, the Latin reading may be correct. 
But other additions point to a different conclusion: 
vi. 23, diligite lumen sapientie omnes qui preestis 
populas ; viii. 11, ef facies principum mirabuntur 
me; ix. 19, quicungue plucucrunt Gili dumine a 
principio; xi. 5, a defectione potus sui, et in ets 
cum abundarent filu /srael letaty sunt. 

The chief Greek MSS. in which the book is con- 


tained are the Cudex Sinaiticus (S), the Cod. 
Alexandrinus (A), the Cod. Vaticanus (B), and 
the Cod. Ephraemt rescr. (C). The entire text 
is preserved in the three former; in the latter, only 
considerable fragments: viii. 5~-xi. 10; xiv. 19-xvii. 
18; xviii. 24—xix. 22. 

Sabatier used four Latin MSS. of the higher 
class for his edition: ** Corbeienses duos, unin San- 
germanensem, et alium S. Theodorici ad Kemos,”’ 
of which he professes to give almost a complete 
(but certainly not a literal) collation. The varia- 
tions are not generally important; but patristic 
quotations show that in early times very considera- 
ble differences of text existed. An important MS. 
of the book in the Brit. Mus. /gertun, 1046, Sac. 
viii. has not yet been examined. 

2. Contents. — The book has been variously 
divided; but it seems to fall most naturally into 
two great divisions: (1) i-ix.; (2) x.-xix. The 
first contains the doctrine of Wisdom in its moral 
and intellectual aspecta; the second, the doctrine 
of Wisdom as shown in history. Each of these 
parts is again capable of suldivision. The first 
part contains the praise of Wisdom as the source 
of immortality in contrast with the teaching of 
sensualists (i.-v.); and next the praise of Wisdom 
as the guide of practical and intellectual life, the 
stay of princes, and the interpreter of the universe 
(vi.-ix.). The second part, again, follows the 
action of Wisdom summarily, as preserving God’s 
servants from Adam to Moses (x. 1-xi. 4), and 
more particularly in the punishment of the gyp- 
tians and Canaanites (xi. 5-16, xi. 17-xii.). This 
punishment is traced to its origin in idolatry, 
which, in its rise and progress, presents the false 
substitute for Revelation (xiii., xiv.) And in the 
last section (xv.—xix.) the history of the Exodus is 
used to illustrate in detail the contrasted fortunes 
of the people of God and idolaters. ‘The whole 
argument may be presented in a tabular form in 
the following shape: — 


I.— Ch. i-ix. The doctrine of Wisdom in us 
spiritual, intellectual, and moral aspects. 


(a.) iv. Wisdom the giver of happiness and 
immortality. 

The conditions of wisdom (i. 1-11). 
Uprightness of thought (1-5). 
Uprightness of word (6-11). 

The origin of death (i. 12-ii. 24). 

Sin (in fact) by man's free will (i. 12-16). 
The reasoning of the sensualist (ii. 1-20). 
Sin (in source) by the envy of the devil 
(21-24). 
The godly and wicked in life (as mortal), (iii. 
1-iv.). 
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In chastisements (iii. 1-10). 
In the results of life (iii. 1l-iv. 6). 
In length of life (7-20). 
The godly and wicked after death (v.)- 
‘The judgment of conscience (1-14). 
The judgment of God — 
On the godly (15, 16). 
On the wicked (17-23). 
(8.) vi-ix. Wisdom the guide of life. 
Wisdom the guide of princes (vi. 1-21). 
The responsibility of power (1-11). 
Wisdom soon found (12-16). 
Wisdom the source of true sovereignty 
(17-21). 
The character and realm of wisdom. 
Open to all (vi. 22-vii. 7). 
Pervading al] creation (vii. 8—vili. 1). 
Swaying all life (viii. 2-17). 
Wisdom the gift of God (viii. 17-ix.). 
Prayer for wisdom (ix.). 


If. — Ch. x.-xix. The doctrine of Wisdom tn its 
historical aspects. 


(a.) Wisdom a power to save and chastise. 
Wisdom seen in the guidance of God's people 
from Adam to Moses (x.-xi. 4). 
Wisdom seen in the punishment of God's ene- 
mies (xi. 5-xii.). 
The Egyptians (xi. 5—xii. 1). 
The Canaanites (xii. 2-18). 
The lesson of mercy and judgment (19- 
27). 
(B-) The growth of idolatry the oppvsite to 
wisdom. 
The worship of nature (xiii. 1-9). 
The worship of images (xiii. 10-xiv. 13). 
The worship of deified men (xiv. 14-21). 
The moral effects of idolatry (xiv. 22-31). 
(y.) The contrast between true worshippers and 
idolaters (xv.-xix.). 
The general contrast (xv. 1-17). 
The special contrast at the Exodus — 
The action of beasts (xv. 18-xvi. 13). 
The action of the forces of nature — 
water, fire (xvi. 14-29). 
The syinbolic darkness (xvii.-xviii. 4). 
The action of death (xviii. 5-25). 
The powers of nature changed in their 
working to save and destroy (xix. 1- 
21). 
Conclusion (xix. 21). 


The subdivisions are by no means sharply defined, 
though it is not difficult to trace the main current 
of thought. Each section contains the preparation 
for that which follows, just as in the classic trilucy 
the close of one play shadowed forth the subject 
of the next. Thus in ii. 24 4, iv. 20, ix. 18, ete. 
the fresh idea is enunciated, which is subsequently 
developed at length. In this way the whole kwk 
is intimately bound together, and the clauses which 
appear at first sight to be idle repetitions of thought 
really spring from the elaborateness of its structure. 

3. Unity and Integrity. — It follows from what 
has been said that the book forms a complete and 
harmonious whole. But the distinct treatment of 
the subject, theoretically and historically, in two 
parts, has given occasion from time to time for 
maintaining that it is the work of two or more 
authors. C.F. Houbigant (Prolegg. ad Sap. et 
Eccles, 1777) supposed that the first nine chapters 
were the work of Solomon, and that the translator 
of the Hebrew original (probably) added the later 
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chapters. Eichhorn (Kinl. in d. Apoc. 1795), 
rightly feeling that some historical illustrations of 
the action of wisdom were required by the close of 
eh. ix., fixed the end of the original book at ch. xi. 
1. Nachtigall (Das Buch Weish. 1799) devised a 
far more artificial theory, and imagined that he 
could trace in the bouk the reeords of (so to speak) 
an antiphonic ‘Praise of Wisdom,” delivered in 
three sittings of the sacred schovls by two com- 
panies of doctors. Bretschneider (1804-5), fol- 
lowing out the simpler hypothesis, found three 
different writings in the book, of which he attrib- 
uted the first part (i. 1-vi. 8) to a Palestinian Jew 
of the time of Antiochus [piph., the second (vi. 
9-x.) to a philosophic Alexandrine Jew of the 
time of our Lord, and the third (xii.-xix.) to 
a@ contemporary, but uneducated Jew, who wrote 
under the influence of the rudest national preju- 
dices. The eleventh chapter was, as he supposed, 
added by the compiler who bronvht the three chief 
parts tovether. Bertholdt (Linlestung, 1815) fell 
back upon a modification of the earliest division, 
He included ce. i.-xii. in the original book, 
which he regarded as essentially philosophical, 
while the later addition (xiii.-xix.) is, in his judg- 
ment, predominantly theological. It is needless to 
enter in detail into the arguments by which these 
various opinions were maintained, but when taken 
tovether, they furnish an instructive example of the 
course of subjective criticism. The true refutation 
of the one hypothesis which they have in common 
— the divided authorship of the book — is found in 
the substantial harmony and connection of its 
parts, in the presence of the same general tone and 
manner of thought throughout it, and yet more in 
the essential uniformity of style and language which 
it presents, though both are necessarily modified in 
some degree by the subject-matter of the different sec- 
tions. (For a detailed examination of the arguments 
of the “ Separatists,’’ see Grimm, Exey. Hand. 
§ 4; and Bauermeister, Comm. in hb. Sap. 3 ff.) 
Some, however, admitting the unity of the book, 
have questioned its integrity. Eichhorn imagined 
that it was left imperfect by its author (zn. p. 
148); Grotius, apparently, that it was mutilated 
by some accident of time (Videtur hic liber ease 
xéAovpos); and others have been found, in later 
times, to support each opinion. 


the investigation of the providential history of the 
Jews up to the time of the occupation of Canaan, 
and the last verse furnishes a complete epilogue to 
the treatise, which Grimm compares, not inaptly, 
with the last words of 3 Macc. 

The idea that the book has been interpolated by 
a Christian hand (Grotius, Gritz) is as little worthy 
of consideration as the idea that it is incomplete. 
The passages which have been brought forward in 
support of this opinion (ii. 12-20, 24, iii. 13, 14, 
xiv. 7; comp. Homilies, p. 174, ed. 1850) lose all 
their force, if fairly interpreted. 

4. Style and Language. — The literary charac- 
ter of the book is most remarkable and interesting. 
In the richness and freedom of its vocabulary it 
most closely resembles the fourth book of Macca- 
bees, but it is superior to that fine declamation, 
both in power and variety of diction. No existing 
work represents perhaps more completely the style 
of composition which would be produced by the 
sophistic schools of rhetoric; and in the artificial 
balancing of words, and the frequent niceties of 

arrangement and rhythm, it is impossible not to be 


Yet it is obvious |. 
that the scope of the argument is fully satisfied by]... . 
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reminded of the exquisite story of Prodicus (Xen. 
Memorad. ii. 1, 21), and of the subtle refinements 
of Protagoras in the dialogue which bears his name. 
It follows as a necessary consequence that the effect 
of different parts of the book is very unequal. The 
florid redundancy and restless straining after effect, 
which may be not unsuited to vivid intellectual 
pictures, is wholly alien from the philosophic con- 
templatiom of history. Thus the forced contrasts 
and fautastic exagyerations in the description of the 
Egyptian plagues cannot but displease; while it is 
equally impossible not to admire the lyrical force 
of the language of the sensualist (ii. 1 ff.), and of 
the picture of future judgment (v. 15 ff). The 
niagnificent description of Wisdom (vii. 22-viii. 1) 
must rank among the noblest passages of human 
eloquence, and it would be perhaps impossible to 
point out any piece of equal length in the remains 
of classical antiquity more pregnant with noble 
thought, or more rich in expressive phraseology. 
It may be placed beside the Hymn of Cleanthes or 
the visions of Plato, and it will not lose its power 
to charm and move. Examples of strange or new 
words may be found almost on every page. Such 
are dvarodiouds, mpwrdéwAacros, cidéx Gera, dye 
pwxia, érd(ew, axndl8wros, peuBacuds, ten- 
rela; others belong characteristically to later Greek, 
as SiaBobAwoy, avravaxAacbas, adiarrwros, é3pd- 
(ev, beeen amepiowacros, etc.; others, again, 
to the language of philosophy, ductora0hs, (wrt- 
nds, mpoipeardyai, etc.; and others to the LXX., 
xeprdw, ddAoxavrapa, etc. No class of writings 
and no mode of combination appear to be unfa- 
miliar to the writer. Some of the phrases which 
he adopts are singularly happy, a8 «ardypeos 
auaptias (i. 4), &Aa{ureverGa: warépa Gedy (ii. 
16), €Awls dOavaclas wAnphs (ili. 4), ete.; and 
not less so some of the short and weighty sen- 
tences in which he gathers up the truth on which 
he ig dwelling: vi. 19, ap6apcla éyyis elvas 
roves Geod; xi. 26, pel8n 3¢ advrwy bri od dori 
SéaonroTa Pia dWuxe- The numerous arti- 
ficial resources with which the book abounds are 
a less pleasing mark of labor bestowed upon its 
composition. Thus, in i. 1, we have ayarncare 
- ++ + ppovhoare..-. dv ayaddrnts Kal év 
anxAér7ri, oe ee (nrheare ; v. 22, rorayol 
«+ + dworducos; xiii. 11, wepsétucey eduadas 
kal rexvnoduevos evxperws ; xix. 21, 
anerov etrnxrov. The arrangement of the words 
is equally artificial, but generally more etftective, 
and often very subtle and forcible; vii. 29, Zor: 
yap airn () copia) ebxperearépa nAlou Kal 
Ha nagay botpwy Béow. wri avyKpivoneryn 
eipioxerat xporépa. rovro yey yap Siadéxeru 
vit, coplas 8é obx ayrisxver Kaxla- 

The language of the Old Latin translation is also 
itself full of interest. It presents, in great pro- 
fusion, the characteristic provincialisms which else- 
where mark the earliest African version of the 
Scriptures. [Comp. VuLGATE, § 43.] Such are 
the substantives erlerminium, refrigerium; preclt- 
ritas, mecdielas, nimielag, nalivitas, supervaciuitas ; 
subitatio ; cssistriz, doctriz, electria ; tmmemoratio 
(auryyoia)s tacolitus ; the adjectives contemptibilis, 
ineffugibilia, odibilis ; incoinguinatus, inauriliatus, 
indisciplinatus, insensatus, insimulatus “(avuwd- 
Kpiros)3 Sumigabundas; the verbs anustiare, 
numsuetare, improperare ; and the phrases impos- 
sibilis immiltere, partibus (=partim), innumerabilis 
honestas, procidentie (pl.). 

b. Original Language. — The characteristics of 
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the language, which have been just noticed, are so 
marked that no doubt could ever have been raised 
as to the originality of the Greek text, if it had not 
been that the book was once supposed to be ‘the 
work of Solomon. It was assumed (so far rightly) 
that if the traditional title were correct, the book 
must have been written in Hebrew; and the belief 
which was thus based upon a false opinion as to 
the authorship, survived, at least partially, for 
some time after that opinion was abandoned. Yet 
as it must be obvious, even on a superficial exam- 
ination, that the style and language of the book 
show conclusively that it could not have been the 
work of Solomon, so it appears with equal cer- 
tainty that the freedom of the Greek diction was 
checked by no Aramaic text. ‘[his was well stated 
by Jerome, who says, “‘ Fertur et wavapeTos Jesu 
filii Sirach liber, et alius Wevdewiypagpos qui Sa- 
pientia Salomonis inscribitur . . . . Secundus apud 
Hebraos nusquam est, quia et ipse stylus Graecam 
eloguentiam redolet’’ (Pref in Libr. Salom.); 
and it seems superfluous to add any further argu- 
nient to those which must spring from the reading 
of any one chapter. It is, however, interesting on 
other prounds to observe that the book contains 
unequivocal traces of the use of the LXX. where 
it ditters from the Hebrew: ii. 12, évedpedowpey 
tov Sixatov rs SUaxXpNHoroOs nuty 
dor (Is. iii, 10); xv. 10, owodds 7 Kap8ia 
avra@y (Is. xliv. 20); and this not in direet quota- 
tions, where it is conceivable that a Greek trans- 
lator might have felt justified in adopting the ren- 
dering of the version with which be was familiar, 
but where the words of the LXX. are inwrought 
into the text itself. But while the original lan- 
guage of the book may be regarded as certainly 
determined by internal evidence, great doubt hangs 
over the date and place of its composition; and it 
will be necessary to examine sume of the doctrinal 
peculiarities which it presents befure any attempt 
ig made to determine these points with approximate 
accuracy. 

6. /octrinal Character. — The theological teach- 
ing of the book offers, in many respects, the nearest 
approach to the language and doctrines of Greek 
philosophy which is found in any Jewish writing 
up to the time of Philo. There is much in the 
views which it gives of the world, of man, and of 
the Divine Nature, which springs rather from the 
combination or conflict of Hebrew and Greek 
thought than from the independent development of 
Hebrew thought alone. ‘Thus, in speaking of the 
almighty power of God, the writer describes Him as 
“having created the universe out of matter with- 
out furm"’ (xricaca Toy Kéopor CF Audpoov 
SAns, xi. 17), adopting the very phrase of the 
Platonists, which is found also in Philo (De Vict. 
Offer. § 13), to describe the preexisting matter out 
of which the world was made, and (like Philo, De 
Mund. Op. § 5) evidently implying that this inde- 


a The famous pasanye, ii. 12-20, has been very fre- 
quently regarded, both in early and modern times, as 
& prophecy of the Passion of Christ, the child of 
God." It is quoted in this sense by Tertullian (ade. 
Mare, iii. 22), Cyprian (Testun. Mi. 14), Hippolytus 
(Dem. ade. Jud. 9), Origen (Hom. vi. in Er. 1.), and 
many later Fathers, and RKomish interpreters have 
generally followed their opinion. It seems obvious, 
however, that the passage contains no individual ref- 
erence; and the coincidences which exist between the 
language and details in the Gospels are due partly to 
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terminate matter was itself uncreated. Whatever 
atteinpts may be made to bring this statement into 
harmony with the doctrine of an absolute primal 
creation, it is evident that it derives its form from 
Greece. Searcely less distinctly heathen is the con- 
ception which is presented of the body as a mere 
weight and clog to the soul (ix. 15; contrast 2 Cor. 
v. 1-4); and we must refer to some extra-Judaic 
source for the remarkable doctrine of the preexist- 
ence of souls, which finds unmistakable expression 
in viii. 20. The form, indeed, in which this doe- 
trine is enunciated differs alike from that given hy 
Plato and by Philo, but it is no less foreign to the 
pure Hebrew mode of thought. It is more in ac- 
cordance with the language of the O. T. that the 
writer represents the Spirit of God as filling (i. 7) 
and inspiring all things (xii. 1), but even here the 
idea of “a soul of the world ”’ seems to intluence 
his thoughts: and the same remark applies to the 
doctrine of the Divine Providence (wpéyore, xiv. 3, 
xvii. 2; comp. Grimm. ad loc.), and of the four 
cardinal virtues (viii. 7, cwppoovrn, ppdynors, br 
Kaoovrn, dybpeia), which, in form at least. show 
the effect of Stuic tenching. There is, on the other 
hand, no trace of the characteristic Christian doc- 
trine of a resurrection of the body; and the futare 
triumph of the good is entirely unconnected with 
any revelation of a personal Messiah @ (iii. 7. 3. v. 
16; comp. Grimm on i. 12, iii. 7, for a good view 
of the eschatology of the book). The identification 
of the tempter (Gen. iii.), directly or indirectly, 
with the devil, as the bringer “of death into the 
world "' (ii. 23, 24), is the most remarkable develop- 
ment of Biblical doctrine which the book contains; 
and this pregnant passage, when combined with the 
earlier declaration as to the action of man’s free 
will in the taking of evil to himself (i. 12-16). isa 
noble example of the living power of the [ive 
teaching of the O. T. in the face of other influences. 
It is also in this point that the Pseudo-Sclomea 
differs most widely from Philo, who recognizes no 
such evil power in the world, thongh the doctrine 
must have been well known at Alexandria (comp. 
Gfrorer, Philo, ete. ii. 238).0 The subsequent de 
liverance of Adam from his transgression (¢feiAero 
avtoy éx waparrduaros idiov) is attributed to 
Wisdom; and it appears that we must understand 
by this, not the scheme of Divine Providence, but 
that wisdom, given by God to man, which is im- 
mortality (viii. 17). Generally, too, it may be ob- 
served that, as in the cognate books, Proverbs and 
Kcclesiastes, there are few traces of the reeogniticn 
of the sinfulness even of the wise man in bis 
wisdom, which forms, in the Psalms and the 
Prophets, the basis of the Christian doctrine of the 
atonement (vet comp. xv. 2). With regard to the 
interpretation of the O. T., it is worthy of notice 
that a typical significance is assumed to underlie 
the historic details (xvi. 1, xviii. 4, 5, ete.); and 
in one most remarkable passaye (xviii. 24) the high- 





the O. T. passages on which it is based, and partly to 
the concurrence of each typical form of reproach and 
suffering in the Lord's Passion. 

b There is aleo considerable difference between the 
sketch of the rise of idolatry in Philo, De Monarea. 
§ 1-3, are that given in Wisd. xiii., xiv. Other differ 
ences are pointed out by Eichhorn, Eral. 172 A 
trace of the cabbalistic use of numbers is pointed oat 
by Ewald in the twenty-one attributes of Wisdom (vi. 
22, 23). 
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priestly dress is expreasly described as presenting an 
image of the Divine glory in creation and in the 
patriarchal covenant— an explanation which is 
found, in the main, both in Philo (De Vitu Mos. 
$ 12) and Josephus (Ant. iii. 7, § 7), as well as in 
later writers (comp. also xvi. 6,§ 7). In connec- 
tion with the O. T. Scriptures, the book, as a 
whole, may be regarded as ing on one step 
further the great problem of life contained in Ke- 
clesiastes and Job; while it differs from both /or- 
muuly by the admixture of Greek elements, and duc- 
Grinally by the supreme prominence given to the 
idea of immortality as the vindication of Divine 
justice (comp. below, § 9). 

7. The Doctrine of’ Wisdom. — It would be im- 
possible to trace here in detail the progressive de- 
velopment of the doctrine of Wisdom, as a Divine 
Power standing in some sense between the Creator 
and creation, yet without some idea of this history 
no correct opinion can be formed on the position 
which the book of the Pseudo-Solomon occupies in 
Jewish literature. The foundation of the doctrine 
is to be found in the book of Proverbs, where (viii.) 
Wisdom (Khokmak) is represented ag present with 
God before (viii. 22) and during the creation of the 
world. So far it appears only as a principle regu- 
lating the action of the Creator, though even in this 
way it establishes a close connection between the 
world, as the outward expression of Wisdom, and 
God. Moreover, by the personification of Wisdom, 
and the relation of Wisdom to men (viii. 31), a 
preparation is inade for the extension of the doc- 
trine. This appears, after a long interval, in Ec- 
clesiasticus. In the great description of Wisdom 
given in that book (xxiv.), Wisdom is represented 
ax a creation of (sod (xxiv. 9), penetrating the 
whole universe (4-6), and taking up her special 
abode with the chosen people (8-12). Her personal 
existence and providential function are thus dis- 
tinctly brought out. In the Book of Wisdom the 
conception gains yet further completeness. In this, 
Wisdom is identified with the Spirit of God (ix. 
17) — an identification half implied in Ecclus. xxiv. 
3 — which brooded over the elements of the un- 
formed world (ix. 9), and inspired the prophets 
(vil. 7, 27). She is the power which unites (i. 7) 
and directs all things (viii. 1). By her, in especial, 
men have fellowship with God (xii. 1); and her 
action is not confined to any period, for “in all 
ages entering into holy souls, she maketh them 
friends of God and prophets ”’ (vii. 27). So also 
her working, in the providential history of God’s 
people, is traced at lenyth (x.); and ber power is 
declared to reach beyond the world of man into 
that of apirits (vii. 23). 

The conception of Wisdom, however boldly per- 
sonified, yet leaves a wide chasm between the world 
and the Creator. Wisdum answers to the idea of 
@ spirit vivilying and uniting all things in all time, 
as distinguished frum any special outward revela- 
tion of the Divine Person. Thus at the same time 
that the doctrine of Wisdom was gradually con- 
structed, the correlative doctrine of the Divine 
Word was also reduced to a definite shape. The 
Word (3emra), the Divine expression, as it was 
understood in Palestine, furnished the exact cum- 
plement to Wisdom, the Divine thought; but the 
ambiguity of the Greek Logos (sermo, rativ) intro- 

duced considerable confusion into the later treat- 
ment ot the two ideas. Hroadly, however, it may 
be said that the Word properly represented the 
mediative element in the action of God, Wisdom 
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the mediative element of his omnipresence. Thus, 
according to the later distinction of Philo, Wisdom 
corresponds to the immanent Word (Adyos évdid- 
Geros), While the Word, strictly speaking, was de- 
fined as enunciative (Adyos mpopopixds). Both 
ideas are included in the language of the prophets, 
and both found a natural development in Palestine 
and Egypt. The one prepared men for the revela- 
tion of the Son of God, the other for the revelation 
of the Holy Spirit. 

The book of the Pseudo-Solomon, which gives 
the most complete view of Divine Wisdom, contains 
ovly two passages in which the Word is invested 
with the attributes of personal action (xvi. 12, xviii. 
15; ix. 1 is of different character). These, however, 
are sufficient to indicate that the two powers were 
distinguished by the writer; and it has been com- 
monly argued that the superior prominence given 
in the book to the conception of Wisdom is an in- 
dication of a date anterior to Philo. Nor is this 
conclusion unreasonable, if it is probably established 
on independent grounds that the book is of Alex- 
andrine origin. But it is no less important to ob- 
serve that the doctrine of Wisdom in itself is no 
proof of this. There is nothing in the direct teach- 
ing on this subject which might not have arisen in 
Palestine, and it is necessary that we should recur 
to the more special traits of Alexandrine thought 
in the book which have been noticed before (§ 6) 
for the primary evidence of its Alexandrine origin; 
and starting from this there appears to be, as far as 
can be judged from the imperfect materials at our 
command, a greater affinity in the form of the doc- 
trine on wisdom to the teaching of Alexandria than 
to that of Palestine (comp. Ewald, Gesch. iv. 548 
ff.; Welte, Lind. 161 ff., has some good criticisms 
on many supposed traces of Alexandrine doctrine in 
the book, but errs in denying all). 

The doctrine of the Divine Wisdom passes by a 
transition, often imperceptible, to that of human 
wisdom, which is derived from it. This embraces 
not only the whole range of moral and spiritual 
virtues, but also the various branches of physical 
knowledge. [Comp. PHILosopHy.] In this aspect 
the enumeration of the great forms of natural 
science in vii. 17-20 (viii. 8), offers a most in- 
structive subject of comparison with the correspond- 
ing passages in 1 K. iv. 832-34. In addition to the 
subjects on which Solomon wrote (Songs, Proverbs: 
Plants, Beasts, Fowls, Creeping Things, fishes), 
Cosmology, Meteorology, Astronomy, Psychology, 
and even the elements of the philosophy of history 
(viii. 8), are included among the gifts of Wisdom. 
So far then the thoughtful Jew had already at the 
Christian era penetrated into the domain of specu- 
lation and inquiry, into each province, it would 
seem, which was then recognized, without abandon- 
ing the simple faith of his nation. The fact itself 
is most significant; and the whole book may be 
quoted as furnishing an important corrective to the 
later Koman descriptions of the Jews, which were 
drawn from the people when they had been almost 
‘uncivilized by the excitement of the last desperate 

struggle for national existence. (For detailed refer- 
ences to the chief authorities on the history of the 
Jewish doctrine of Wisdom, see PHILOSOPHY; 
adding Bruch, Die Weisheislehre der Hebrder, 
1851.) 

8. Place and Date of Writing. — Without claim- 
ing for the internal indications of the origin of the 
book a decisive force, it seems most reasonable to 

| believe on these grounds that it was composed at 
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Alexandria some time before the time of Philo (cir. 
120-80 8. c.). This opinion in the main, though 
the conjectural date varies from 150-50 B. Cc. or 
even beyond these limita, is held by Heydenreich, 
Gfrorer, Bauermeister, Ewald, Bruch, aud Grimmn ; 
and other features in the bouk go far to confirm it. 
Without entering into the question of the extent of 
the Hellenistic element at Jerusalem in the last 
century B. C., it may be safely attirmed that there 
is not the slightest evidence for the existence there 
of so wide an acquaintance with Greek modes of 
thought, and so complete a command of the re- 
sources of the Greek language, as is shown in the 
book of Wisdum. Alexandria was the only place 
where Judaism and Philosophy, both of the east 
and west, came into natural and close connection. 
It appears further that the mode in which Egyptian 
idolatry is spoken of, must be due in some deyree 
to the influence of present and living antayonisin, 
and not tothe contemplation of past history. This 
is particularly evident in the great force laid upon 
the details of the Egyptian animal worship (xv. 18, 
ete.); and the description of the condition of the 
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9. Histerry.— The history of the book is ex- 
tremely obscure. There is no trace of the use of it 
befure the Christian era, but this could not Le 
otherwise if the view which has been given of its 
date Le correct. It is perhaps more surprising that 
Philo does not (as it seems) show any knowledge 
of it, and it is not unlikely that if bis writinss are 
carefully examined with this object, some allusions 
to it may be found which have hitherto escaped ot- 
servation. On the other hand, it can scarcely be 
doubted that St. Paul, if not other of the A prustclic 
writers, was familiar with its language, though he 
makes no definite quotation from it (the supposed 
reference in Luke xi. 49 to Wisd. ii. 12-i4, is 
wholly unfounded). Thus we have striking paral- 
lels in Rom. ix. 21 to Wisd. xv. 7; in Rom. ix. 22 
to Wisd. xii. 20; in Eph. vi. 13-17 to Wisd. v. 
17-19 (the heavenly armor), ete. The coincidences 
in thought or language which occur in other teovks 
of the N. T., if they stood alone, would he insuffi- 
cient to establish a direct connection between them 
and the Book of Wisdom; and even in the case of 
St. Paul, it may be questioned whether his ae- 


Jewish settlers in Egypt (xix. 14-16) applies better | quaintance with the book may uot have been gained 


to colonists fixed at Alexandria on the conditions 
of equality by the first Ptolemies, than to the im- 
mediate descendants of Jacob. It may, indeed, be 
said justly, that the local coloring of the latter part. 
of the book is conclusive as to the place of its com- 
position. But all the guesses which have been 
made as to its authorship are alsolutely valueless. 
The earliest was that inentioned by Jerome, which 
assigned it to Philo (Pref. m Lib. Sal. © Nomulli 
acriptorum veterum hunc esse Judiei Philonis athrm- 
ant'’). There can be no doubt that the later and 
famous Philo was intended by this designation, 
though Jerome in his account of him makes no ref- 
erence to the belief (Ve vir. tllustr. xi.). Many 
later writers, including Luther aud Gerhard, 
adopted this view; but the variations in teaching, 
which have been already noticed, eflectually prove 
that it is unfounded. Others, therefore, have in- 
agined that the name was currect, but that the 
elder Philo was intended by it ((r. Wernsdortt, and 
in a modified form Huet and Bellarmin). But of 
this elder Jewish Philo it is simply known that he 
wrote a poem on Jerusalem.4 Lutterbeck sugyested 
Aristobulus. [Anristopttus.] Eichhorn, Zeller, 
Jost, and several vthers supposed that the author 
was one of the Therapeute, but here the positive 
evidence against the conjecture is stronger, for the 
book contains no trace of the ascetic discipline 
which was of the essence of the Therapeutic teach- 
ing. The opinion of some later critics that the 
book is of Christian origin (Kirschbaum, C. I. 
Weisse), or even definitely the work of Apollos 
(Noack), is still more perverse; for not only dues it 
not contain the slivhtest trace of the three cardinal 


rather orally than by direct study. The same re 
mark applies to a cuincidence of language in the 
epistle of Clement to the Corinthians pointed cut 
by Gnmm (4d Cor. i. 27; Wisd. xi. 22, xii. 123; 
so that the first clear references to the book occur 
not earlier than the close of the second century. 
According to Eusebius (/7. &. ¥. 26), Irenaeus 
made use of it (and of the Ep. to the Hebrews} in 
a lost work, and in a passage of bis great work 
(adv. Her. iy. 38, 3), Irenwus silently adepts a 
characteristic clause from it (Wisd. vi. 19. a@@ap- 
gia 5¢ dyyis elva: woes Geov). From the time of 
Clement. of Alexandria the hook is constantly quoted 
as an inspired work of Solomon, or as * Scripture,” 
even by those Fathers who denied its assumed au- 
thorship, and it gained a place in the Canon (to- 
yether with the other Apocryphal books) at the 
Council of Carthage, cir. 397 A. D. (for detailed 
references see CANON, vol. i. pp. 364, 366). From 
this time its history is the same as that of the 
other Apocryphal books up to the period of the 
Reformation. In the controversies which anme 
then its intrinsic excellence commanded the admi- 
ration of those who refused it a place among the 
canonical books (ao Luther ap. Grimm, § 2). Ped- 
lican directly affirmed its inspiration (Grimm, 2 c.); 
and it is quoted as Scripture in both the books of 
Homilies (pp. 98-99 ; 174, ed. 1850). In later 
times the various estimates which have been formed 
of the book have been influenced by controversial 
prejudices. In England, like the rest of the Apae- 
rvpha, it has been most strangely neglected, though 


‘it furnishes several lessons for Church Festivals. 
| Tt seems, indeed, impossible to study the book dia- 


truths of Christianity, the Incarnation, the Atone-| passionately, and not feel that it furms one of the 
ment, the Resurrection of the body, but it even! last links in the chain of pruvidential connection 
leaves no room for them by the general tenor of its! between the Old and New Covenants. How far it 


teaching.» 


@ The conjecture of-J. Faber, that the book was 
written by Zerubbabel, who rightly assumed the char- 
acter of a second Solomon, is only worth mentioning 
as a specimen of misplaced ingenuity (comp. Welte, 
Einl. p. 191 ff.). Augustine himeelf corrected the tnis- 
take by which he attributed it to Jesus the son of 
Sirach. 

b Dr. Tregelles has given a new turn to this opinion 
by supposing tuat the book may have been written by 


falls short of Christian truth, or rather how com- 





a Christian (otherwise unknown) named Philo In 
support of this he suggests an ingenious conjectural 
emendation of a corrupt passage of the Maratorian 
Canon. Where the Latin text reads ef Sajrenizia ad 
amicts Salomonts tr honorem tpsius Scripta, he imagines 
the original Greek imay have read, cai 9 Lodca Sodo- 
porros ure Didwvos (for bro diAwy) . . . - Or again, 
that Jerome so misread the passage (Journza! of Paral. 
1855, p. 87 f.). 
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pletely silent it is on the essential doctrines of 
Christianity, has been already seen; and yet Chris- 
tianity offers the only complete solution to the 
problems which it raises in its teaching on the im- 
mortality of man, on future judgment, on the cath- 
olicity of the divine Church, and the speciality of 
Revelation. 
any pre-Christian view of religion equally wide, 
sustained, and definite. ‘The writer seems to have 
looked to the east and west, to the philosophy of 
Persia and Greece, and to have gathered from both 
what they contained of Divine truth, and yet to 
have clung with no less zeal than his fathers to that 
central revelation which God made first to Moses, 
and then carried on by the QO. ‘I. prophets. Thus 
in some sense the book becomes a landmark by 
which we may partially fix the natural limits of the 
development of Jewish doctrine when brought into 
contact with heathen doctrine, and measure the 
aspirations which were thus raised before their 
great fulfillment. The teaching of the book upon 
immortality has left inettaceable traces upon the 
language of Christendoin. The noble phrase which 
speaks of a * hope full of immortality’? (Wisd. iii. 
4), can never be lost; and in medieval art few 
symbols are more striking than that which repre- 
genta in outward forin that * the souls of the right- 
eous are in the hand of God” (Wisd. iii. 1). 
Other passages less familiar are scarcely less beau- 
tiful when seen in the light of Christianity, as xv. 
3, “ To know Thee (O God) is perfect righteous- 
ness; yea, to know Thy power is the root of im- 
mortality '’ (comp. viii. 13, 17; St. Juhn xvii. 3), 
or xi. 26, “Thou sparest all: for they are thine, 
O Lord, thou lover of souls * (comp. xii. 16); and 
many detached expreasions anticipate the language 
of the Apostles (iti. 9, xdpes nal fAeos; iii. 14, 
ris xlorews xdpis éxAexTh; Xi. 23, rapopas auap- 
Thuata avOpmmwy els perdvoiay; xvi. 7, 3a oe 
Tov WavTwy GwTipa): | 

10. Commentaries. — The earliest commentary 
which remains is that of Rabanus Maurus (ft 836), 
who undertook the work, as he says in his pretace, 
because he was not acquainted with any complete 
exposition of the book. It is uncertain from his 
language whether the homilies of Augustine and 
Anbrose existed in his time: at least they have 
now been long lost. Of the Koman Catholic com- 
menturies the must important are those of Lorinus 
(t 1634), Corn. a Lapide (f 1637), Maldonatus 
(t 1583), Calmet (f 1757), J. A. Schmid (1858). 
Of other commentaries, the chief are those by (iro- 
tius (t 1645), Heydenreich, Bauermeister (1828), 
and Grimm (1837). The last-mentioned scholar 
has also published s new and admirable commentary 
in the Kurzyef. Exeg. Handh. zu d. Apok. 1860, 
which contains ample references to earlier writers, 
and only errs by excess of fullness. The English 
commentary of R. Arnald (¢ 1756) is extremely dif- 
fuse, but includes much illustrative matter, and 
shows a reard for the variations of MSS. and 
versions which was most unusual at the time. A 
good English edition, however, is still to be de- 
sired. B. F. W. 


* WISE MEN, Matt. ii. 1. [Macri; Star 
OF THE WisE MEN.] 


* WIST = “knew” (Ex. xvi. 15; Mark ix. 
6). It is from the A.-S. witen, in Germ. wissen. 
See Wirt, Wor. H. 


* WIT, from the A.-S. witan = “to know” 


It would not be easy to find elsewhere’ 
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(Gen. xxiv. 21; Ex. ii.4). Hence, “to do to wit" 
(2 Cor. viii. 1) is ** to cause to know.” H. 


WITCH, WITCHCRAFTS. [Macic.] 


* WITHERED HAND. [Mepictrng, vol. 
iii. p. 1866.]} 

WITNESS.@ Among people with whom writ- 
ing is not common, the evidence of a transaction is 
given by some tangible memorial or significant cere- 
mony. Abraham gave seven ewe-lambs to Abime- 
lech as an evidence of his property in the well of 
Beer-sheba. Jacob raised a heap of stones, ‘the 
heap of witness,” as a boundary-mark between him- 
self and Laban (Gen. xxi. 380, xxxi. 47, 52). The 
tribes of Reuben and Gad raised an “ altar,’’ de- 
signed expressly not for sacritice, but as a witness 
to the covenant between themselves and the rest of 
the nation; Joshua set up a stone as an evidence 
of the allegiance promised by Israel to God; * for,” 
he said, * it bath heard all the words of the Lord "’ 
(Josh. xxii. 10, 26, 34, xxiv. 26, 27). So also a 
pillar is mentioned by Isaiah as “a witness to the 
Lord of Hosts in the land of Egypt °' (Is. xix. 19, 
20). Thus also the sacred ark and its contents are 
called “the Testimony " (Ex. xvi. 33, 34, xxv. 16, 
xxxvili. 21; Num. i. 50, 53, ix. 15, x. 11, xvii. 7, 
8, xviii. 2; Heb. ix. 4). 

Thus also symbolical usages, in ratification of 
contracts or completed arrangements, as the cere- 
mony of shoe-loosing (Deut. xxv. 9, 10; Ruth iv. 
7, 8), the ordeal prescribed in the case of a sus- 
pected wife, with which may be compared the 
ordeal of the Styx (Num. v. 17-31; Class. Mus. 
vi. 386). The Bedouin Arabs practice a fiery 
ordeal in certain cases by way of compurgation 
(Burckhardt, Nores, i, 121; Layard, Nin. and 
Bab. p. 305). The ceremony also appointed at 
the oblation of first-fruits may be mentioned as 
partaking of the same character (Deut. xxvi. 4). 
[Frrst-F ruts. } 

But written evidence was by no means unknown 
to the Jews. Divorce was to be proved by a writ- 
ten document (Deut. xxiv. 1, 3), whereas among 
Bedouins and Mussulmans in general a spoken sen- 
tence is sufficient (Burckhardt, Votes, i. 110; Sale, 
Koran, c. 33, p. 348; Lane, Afod. £9. i. 136, 236). 
In civil contracts, at least in later times, docu- 
mentary evidence was required and carefully pre- 
served (Is. viii. 16; Jer. xxxii. 10-16). 

On the whole the Law was very careful to pro- 
vide and enforce evidence for all its infractions and 
all transactions bearing on them: e. g. the memo- 
rial stones of Jordan and of Ebal (Deut. xxvii. 2- 
4; Josh. iv. 9, viii. 30); the fringes on garments 
(Num. xv. 39, 40); the boundary-stones of prop- 
erty (Deut. xix. 14, xxvii. 17; Prov. xxii. 28); the 
‘« broad plates’? made from the censers of the Ko- 
rahites (Num. xvi. 38); above all, the Ark of Tes- 
timony itself: all these are instances of the care 
taken by the Legislator to perpetuate evidence of 
the facts on which the legislation was founded, and 
by which it was supported (Deut. vi. 20-25). 
Appeal to the same principle is also repeatedly 
made in the case of prophecies as a test of their 
authenticity (Deut. xviii. 22; Jer. xxviii. 9, 16, 17; 
John iii. 11, v. 36, x. 38, xiv. 11; Luke xxiv. 48; 
Acts i. 3, ii. 32, iii. 15, &c.). 

Among special provisions of the Law with re- 
spect to evidence are the following: — 


a TY, my f.: pdprus: testis: used both of 
persons and things. 
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1. Two witnesses at least are required to estab- 
lish any charge (Num. xxxv. 30; Deut. xvii. 6, 
xix. 15; 1 K. xxi. 13; John viii. 17; 2 Cor. xiii. 
1; Heb. x. 28); and a like principle is laid down 
by St. Paul as a rule of procedure in certain cases 
in the Christian Church (1 Tim. v. 19). 

2. In the case of the suspected wife, evidence 
besides the husband's was desired, though not de- 
manded (Num, vy. 13). 

3. The witness who withheld the truth was cen- 
sured (lev. vy. 1). 

4. False witness was punished with the punish- 
ment due to the offense which it sought to estab- 
lish. [OATHs.] 

5. Slanderous reports and officious witness are 
discouraved (kx. xx. 16, xxiii. 1; Lev. xix. 16, 18; 
Deut. xix. 16-21; Prov. xxiv. 28). 

6. The witnesses were the first executioners 
(Deut. xiii. 9, xvii. 7; Acts vii. 58). 

7. In case of an animal left in charge and torn 
by wild beasts, the keeper was to bring the carcase 
in prvof of the fact and disproof of his own crimi- 
nality (ex. xxii. 13). 

8. According to Josephus, women and slaves 
were not admitted to bear testimony (Ant. iv. 8, 
§ 15). To these exceptions the Mishna adds idiots, 
deaf, blind, and dumb persons, persons of infamous 
character, and some others, ten in all (Selden, de 
Synedr. ii. 138, 11; Otho, Lex. Rabb. p. 653). 
The high-priest was not bound to give evidence in 
any case except one affecting the king (iid.). VWa- 
rious refinements on the quality of evidence and 
the manner of taking it are yiven in the Mishna 
(Sanhedr. iv. 5, v. 2, 3; Maccoth, i. 1, 9; Shed. 
iii. 10, iv. 1, v. 1). In criminal cases evidence 
was required to be oral; in pecuniary, written evi- 
dence was allowed (Otho, Lez. Rabé. p. 653). 

In the N. ‘IT. the original notion of a witness is 
exhibited in the special form of one who attests his 
belief in the Gospel by personal suffering. So St. 
Stephen is styled by St. Paul (Acts xxii. 20), and 
the © faithful Antipas "’ (Rev. ii. 13). St. Jobn 
also speaks of himself and of others as witnesses in 
this sense (Kev. i. Y, vi. 9, xi. 3, xx. 4). See also 
Heb. xi. and xii. 1, in which passage a number of 
persons are mentioned, belonging both to O. T. and 
N. T. who bore witness to the truth by personal 
endurance; and to this passage may be added. as 
bearing on the same view of the term “ witness,” 
Dan. iii. 21, vi. 16; 1 Macc. i. 60, 63; 2 Mace. 
vi. 18,19. Hence it is that the use of the eccle- 
siastical term “ Martyr ’’ has arisen, of which co- 
pious illustration may be seen in Suicer, Zhes. vol. 
ii. p. 310, &. (Martyr, Amer. ed.] 

H. W. P. 

WIZARD. [Maaic.]} 


* WOE WORTH (Fz. xxx. 2) is equivalent 
to “ woe be,'’ 1. e. to the day of which the prophet 
speaks. Worth, from the Anglo-Saxon, means 
‘to be’’ or “ become,”’ like werden in German. 

H. 


WOLF (ANT, 2cb: Advwos: lupus). There 
can be little doubt that the wolf of Palestine is the 
common Canis lupus, aud that this is the animal 
so frequently mentioned in the Bible. though it is 
true that we Jack precise information with regard to 
the Cunwe of Palestine. Hemprich and Khrenberg 
have described a few species, as, for instance, the 
Canis Syriacus and the C. ( Vudpes) Niloucus (see 
figures in art. Fox, i. 840 f.); and Col. Hamilton 
Smith mentions, under the name of derboun, a 
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species of black wolf, as occurring im‘ Arabia and 
Southern Syria; but nothing definite seems to be 
known of this animal. Wolves were doubtless far 
more common in Biblical times than they are now, 
though they are occasionally seen by modern trav- 
ellers (see Kitto’s Physical History of Putestine, 
p- 364, and Russell's Nat. Hist. of Aleppo, ii. 184): 
“the wolf seldom ventures so near the city as the 
fox, but is sometimes seen at a distance bv the 
sportsmen among the hilly grounds in the neigh- 
borhood: and the villages, as well as the herds, 
often suffer from them. It is called deed in Arabic, 
and is common all over Syria.”’ 

The following are the Scriptural allusions to the 
wolf: Its ferocity is mentioned in Gen. xlix. 27; 
Ez. xxii. 27; Hab. i. 8; Matt. vii. 15: its now 
turnal habits, in Jer. v. 6; Zeph. iii. 3; Hab. i. 8: 
its attacking sheep and lambe, John x. 12; Matt. 
x. 16; Luke x. 3. Isaiah (xi. 6, Ixv. 25) foretedls 
the peaceful reign of the Messiah under the meta- 
phor of a wolf dwelling with a lamb: cruel 
cutors are compared with wolves (Matt. x. 16; ‘Acts 
xx. 29). 

Wolves, like many other animals, are subject to 
variation in color; the common cvulor is gray with 
a tinting of fawn and long black hairs; the variety 
most frequent in Southern Europe and the Pyrenees 
is black; the wolf of Asia Minor is more tawny 
than those of the common color. 

The people of Nubia and Egypt apply the term 
dieb to the Cants anthus, Fr. Cuv. (see Riippell’s 
Adas zu der Reise im Nordlichen Africa, p. 46); 
this, however, is a jackal, and seems to be the 
Lupus Syriacus, which Hemp. and Ehrenb. noticed 
in Syria, and identical with the “ Egyptian wolf” 
figured by Ham. Smith in Kitto’s Cycd. 

W. EL 

WOMEN. The position of women in the 
Hebrew commonwealth contrasts favorably with 
that which in the present day is assigned to them 
generally in eastern countries. The social equality 
ot the two sexes is most fully implied in the history 
of the original creation of the woman, as well as in 
the name assigned to her by the man, which dif- 
fered from his own only in its feminine termination 
(Gaen. ii. 18-23). This narrative is hence effect- 
ively appealed to as supplying an argument for 
eufurcing the duties of the husband towards the 
wife (Eph. v. 28-31). Many usages of early times 
interfered with the preservation of this theoretical 
equality: we may instance the existence of polyz- 
amy, the autocratic powers vested in the head of the 
family under the patriarchal system, and the treat- 
ment of captives. Nevertheless a high tone was 
maintained generally on this subject by the Mosaic 
Law, and, as far as we have the means of judging, 
by the force of public opinion. 

The most salient point of contrast in the usages 
of ancient as compared with modern onental society 
was the large amount of liberty enjoved by women. 
Instead of being immured in a harem, or appear- 
ing in public with the face covered, the wives and 
maidens of ancient times mingled freely and openly 
with the other sex in the duties and amenities of 
ordinary life. Rebekah travelled on a camel with 
her face unveiled, until she came into the presence 
of her attianced (Gen. xxiv. 64, 65). Jacob saluted 
Rachel with a kiss in the presence of the shepherds 
(Gen. xxix. 11). Fach of these maidens was en- 
yaged in active employment, the former in fetching 
water from the well, the latter in tending her dock. 
Sarah wore no veil in Egypt, and yet this formed 
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Further information on the subject of this arti 
cle is given under the heads DEACONESS, DRESs, 
Hain, MARRIAGE, SLAVE, VEIL, and Wipow. 

W. L. B. 
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no ground for supposing her to be married (Gen. 
xii. 14-19). An outrage on a maiden in the open 
field was visited with the severest punishment 
(Deut. xxii. 25-27), proving that it was not deemed 


improper for her to go about unprotected. Further}; woop. (Forest. ] 
than this, women played no inconsiderable part in| . WOOF. [Weavixe.] 


public celebrations: Miriam headed a band of 
women who commemorated with song and dance 


WOOL (“}8; FR). Wool was an article 


the overthrow of the Igyptians (Ex. xv. 20, 21); 
Jephthah’s dauvhter gave her father a triumphal 
reception (Judy. xi. 34); the maidens of Shiloh 


of the highest value among the Jews, as the staple 
material for the manufacture of clothing (Lev. xiii.. 
47; Deut. xxii. 11; Job xxxi. 20; Prov. xxxi. 133; 


danced publicly in the vineyards at the yearly feast | Fz. xxxiv. 3; Hos. ii. 5). Both the Hebrew terms, 
(Judg. xxi. 21); and the women féted Saul and | tsemer and géz, imply the act of shearing, the dis- 
David, on their return from the defeat of the Phi- | tinction between them being that the latter refers 
listines, with sinving and dancing (1 Sam. xviii. 6, | to the “ fleece * (Deut. xviii. 4; Job xxxi. 20), as 
7). The odes of Deborah (Judg. v.) and of Han-| proved by the use of the cognate gizzah, in Judg. 
nah (1 Sam. ii. 1, ete.) exhibit a degree of intel- | yi, 37-40, in conjunction with fsemer, in the sense 


lectual cultivation which is in itself a proof of the 
position of the sex in that period. 


Women also | 


of ‘a fleece of wool.’’ The importance of wool is 
incidentally shown by the notice that Mesha’s 


occasionally held public offices, purticularly that of | tribute was paid in acertain number of rams “ with 


prophetess or inspired teacher, as instanced in 
Miriam (Ex. xv. 20), Huldah (2 K. xxii. 14), 


Noadiah (Neh. vi. 14), Anna (Luke ii. 36), and ipriests (Deut. xviii. 4). 
above all Deborah, who applied her prophetical vift | 
to the administration of public affairs, and was so | 


entitled to be stvled a “judge’’ (Judg. iv. 4). 
The active part taken by Jezebel in the govermment 
of Israel (1 K. xviii. 13, xxi. 25), and the usurpa- 
tion of the throne of Judah by Athaliah (2 K. xi. 
3), further attest the latitude allowed to women in 
public life. 

The management of household affairs devolved 
mainly on the women. They brotight the water 
from the well ((:en. xxiv. 15; 1 Sam. ix. 11), 
attended to the flocks (Gren. xxix. 6, ete.; Ex. ii. 
16), prepared the meals (Gen. xviii. 6; 2 Sam. xiii. 
8), and occupied their leisure hours in spinning 
(Ex. xxxv. 20; Prov. xxxi. 19) and making clothes, 
either for the use of the family (1 Sam. ii. 19; 
Prov. xxxi. 21), for sale (Prov. xxxi. 14, 24), or 
for charity (Acts ix. 39). The value of a virtuous 
and active housewife furms a frequent topic in the 
book of Proverbs (xi. 16, xii. 4, xiv. 1, xxxi. 10, 
etc.). Her influence was of course proportionably 
great; and, where there was no second wife, she 
controlled the arrangements of the house, to the 
extent of inviting or receiving guests on ber own 
motion (-hudg. iv. 18; 1 Sam. xxv. 18, ete.; 2 K. 
iv. 8, etc.). The effect of polvgamy was to transfer 
female influence from the wives to the mother, as 
is incidentally shown in the application of the term 
gebireh (literally meaning powerful) to the queen 
mother (1 K. ii. 19% xv. 13; 2 K. x. 13, xxiv. 12: 
Jer. xiii. 18, xxix. 2). Polygamy also necessitated 
a separate establishment for the wives collectively, 
or for each individually. Thus in the palace of 
the Persian monarch there was a “ house of the 
women"? (listh. ii. 9) which was gnarded hy 
eunuchs (ii. 3); in Solomon's palace the harem 
was connected with, but separate from, the rest of 
the building (1 K. vii. 8): and on journeys each 
wife had her separate tent ((ren. xxxi. 33). In 
such cases it is probable that the females took their 
meals apart from the males (Esth. i. 9); but we 
have no reason to conclude that the separate system 
prevailed generally among the Jews. ‘The women 
were present at festivals, either as attendants on 
the guests (John xii. 2), or as themselves guests 
(Job i. 4: John ii. 3); and hence there is good 
ground for concluding that on ordinary occasions 
also they joined the males at meals, though there is 
no positive testimony to that etfect. 





the wool” (2 K. iii. 4), as well aa by its being 
specified among the first-fruits to be offered to the 
The wool of Damascus 
was highly prized in the mart of Tyre (Ez. xxvii. 
18); and is compared in the LXX. to the wool of 
Miletus (pia é MtAfrou), the fame of which was 
widely spread in the ancient world (Plin. viii. 73; 
Virg. Georg. iii. 306, iv. 334). Wool is occasion 
ally cited as an image of purity and brilliancy ([s. 
i. 18; Pan. vii. 9; Rev. i. 14), and the flakes of 
snow are appropriately likened to it (1’s. exlvii. 16). 
The art of dyeing it was understood by the Jews 
(Mishna, Shad. 1, § 6). W. L. B. 


WOOLEN (LINEN and). Among the laws 


against unnatural mixtures is found one to this 


effect: “A garment of mixtures [TIODW, 
shautnéz] shall not come upon thee’ (Lev. xix. 
19); or, as it is expressed in Deut. xxii. 11, ‘thou 
shalt not wear shkaatnez, wool and flax together."’ 
Our version, by the help of the latter passave, has 
rendered the strange word shctneéz in the former, 
‘Sof linen and woolen; ’' while in Deut. it is trans- 
lated ‘a garinent of divers surta."’ In the Vulgate 
the ditticulty is avoided; and x{BdnAos, “ spuri- 
ous’ or “ cuuuterfeit,” the rendering of the LXX., 
is wanting in precision. In the ‘largum of Onkelos 
the same word remains with a slight modification 
to adapt it to the Chaldee; but in the Peshito- 
Syriac of Lev. it is rendered by an adjective, 
“iotley,”’ and in Deut. a * motley garment,”’ cor- 
responding in some degree to the Samaritan ver- 
sion, which hag “spotted like a leopard."’ Two 
things only appear to be certain about shaatnéz — 
that it is a foreign word, and that its origin has 
not at present been traced. Its siynification is 
suthciently defined in Deut. xxii. 11. The deriva- 
tion given in the Mishna (Cilaim, ix. 8), which 
makes it a compound of three words, siznifying 
‘carded, spun, aud twisted,’ is in keeping with 
Rabbinical etymologies generally. Other etymolo- 
gies are proposed by Buchart (//iervz. pt. i. b. 2, 
c. 45), Simonis (Lex. fMed.), and Pteiffer (Dub. 
Vex. ceut. 2, loc. xi.). The last-mentioned writer 
detended the Egyptian origin of the word, but his 
knowledge of Coptic, according to Jablonski, ex- 
tended not much beyond the letters, and little 
value, therefore, is to be attached to the solution 
which he proposed for the difticulty. Jablonski 
himself favors the suggestion of Forster, that a 
garment of linen and woolen was called by the 
Egyptians shonines, and that this word was bor- 
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rowed by the Hebrews, and written by them in the 
form shaatnéz ( Opusc. i. 294). 

The reason given by Josephus (Ant. iv. 8, § 11) 
for the law which prohibited the wearing a garment 
woven of linen and woolen is, that such were worn 
by the priests alone (see Mishna, Cilawn, ix. 1). 
Of this kind were the girdle (of which Josephus 
says the warp was entirely linen, Ant. iii. 7, § 2), 
ephod, and breastplate (Braunius, de Vest. Sac. 
Hebr. pp. 110, 111) of the high-priest, and the 
girdle of the common priests (Maimonides, Célé 
Hammikdash, eviii.). Spencer conjectured that 
the use of woolen and linen inwoven in the same 
garment prevailed amongst the ancient Zabii, and 
was associated with their idolatrous ceremonies 
(De leg. Heb. ii. 33, § 3); but that it was per- 
mitted to the Hebrew priests, because with them it 
could give rise to no suspicion of idolatry. Mai- 
monides found in the books of the Zabii that 
‘‘the priests of the idolaters clothed themselves 
with rubea of linen and woolen mixed together ’’ 
(Townley, Reasons of the Laws of Moses, p. 207). 
By “ wool” the ‘lalmudiats understood the wool 
of sheep (Mishna, Cilaim, ix. 1). It is evident 
from Zeph. i. 8, that the adoption of a particular 
dress was an indication of idolatrous tendencies, 
and there may be therefore some truth in the 
explanation of Maimonides. W. A. W. 


* WORD, THE (6 Adyos: verbum), John i. 1, 
14. This term is employed by St. John in a manner 
peculiar to himself among the sacred writers, but 
in such a manner as sucgests that among those for 
whom he immediately wrote, it was already asso- 
ciated with a meaning or meanings somewhat anal- 
ogous to that which he designed to convey by it. 
‘That this was in general the case, there is abun- 
dant evidence; but to determine precisely the vari- 
ous shades of meaning attached to it in different 
quarters by those who lived at the time of the 
Evangelist or not long before, and to show pre- 
cisely in what relation his own employment of it 
stoud to existing usage, are among the most difti- 
cult problems in the history of religious thought. 

The idea of a distinction between the hidden and 
the manifested Deity, between God as He is in him- 
self and as He makes himself known in creation 
and revelation, seems to have been early entertained 
among the Jews, and was naturally sugvested by 
many of the representations of the Old Testament, 
such, e. g. as that of the Angel of Jehovah, Ex. 
xxiii. 20, 21, and elsewhere, the divine manifesta- 
tion to Moses, Ex. xxxiii. 20-23, and the passage 
in which Wisdom is introduced ag speaking, Prov. 
viii., particularly vv. 23-31. 

In the apocryphal books of Ecclesiasticus (xxiv. 
3, 4, 8,9) and the Wisdom of Solomon (vii. 22- 
27, ix. 4, 9), both works of Alexandrine orivin, the 
conception presented in the passage last referred to 
is developed in such a way as strongly to favor the 
supposition of a design to indicate a personal being 
as the medium of the divine communication with 
the world, and in a special manner (Feclus.) with 
Israel. [Wispom or SoLtomon, § 7.] But the 
most prominent form among those in which the 
idea of the self-revealing God was wont to be ex- 
pressed among the Jews subsequently to the Cap- 





a * Interchanged occasionally with other expres- 
sions, such as “I SID), Yekara da- Yeyé, mAs 


uaF Shichintah da- Ytya, “the majesty or glory of 









jud. Apokalyptik, p. 105, note 2). 
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tivity, seems to have originated in what was the 
standing representation of the divine agency em- 
ployed in the O. T. 
lation to this subject is “God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light,’’ Gen. i. 4. 
lar mammer not only is the whole work of original 
creation elsewhere ascribed to the word of God (Ps. 
xxriii. 6, 9), but it is his word that maintains the 
course of nature and accomplishes the pu 
Providence (Ps. evii. 20, cxlvii. 15, 18; Is. bv. 11) 
Nowhere however in the Q. ‘T. does the use of the 
term exceed the limits of bold personification. Pre- 
cisely at what period it began to be employed in 
Jewish theology as designating a distinet personal- 
ity it is impossible to ascertain. ‘The earliest in- 
stance of what is even apparently such a use occurs 
in Wisd. Sol. xviii. 15, 16. 
struction of the first-born in Egypt, the writer says, 
“Thine almighty word (6 wavrodivauéds cow 
Ad-yos) leaped down from heaven, out of thy royal 
throne, as a fierce man of war into the midst of a 
land of destruction, bearing thine unfeigned com- 
mandment (ryy dyundxprroy éxitayhy cov oe 
pwy) asa sharp sword.”’ 
tation we may put upon the passage, the distine- 
tion manifestly made between “thine almighty 
word " and the “ unfeizned commandment '’ inter- 
poses a serious difficulty in the way of the explana- 
tion resorted to by Grimm (#zeg. Handb. in loc.), 
that the whole is to be resolved into a “ rbetorico- 
poetical personification of the divine will and agency 
in the infliction of punishment.” 
tion, however, it ‘should be added, ia wholly with- 
out a parallel, either in the same or in any nearly 
contemporary work. The passages Wisd. Sol. ix. 


The earliest statement in re 


In a simi- 


of 


Speaking of the de- 


Here, whatever interpre- 


This representa- 


1, xvi. 12, 26; Ecclus. xliii. 26, xlviii. 3, 5— 


comp. 2 Pet. iii. 5, 7; Heb. xi. 3 — exhibit noth- 
ing essentially different from the usage of the U. 


T., and the same is true of those passages iu the 
book of Enoch where “the word '’ is spoken of 
(e. g. xiv. 24, xci. 1, cii. 1; see Hilgenfeld, Dre 
The passage in 
Fnoch xc. 38, is probably corrupt; see Dillmann 
in loc. 

Among the Jews of Palestine the fact of the 
early prevalence of some conception of the Word 
as a distinct hypostasis has been by many very 
confidently inferred from the Targums or Chaldee 
paraphrases of portions of the O. T. These writ- 
ings, although their claims to antiquity have been 
of late years considerably reduced [ VERsIONS, AX- 
CUENT (TARGUM)], doubtless represent long-stand- 
ing Jewish tradition, and it is among their moet re- 
markable characteristic features that whenever God 
is spoken of in the Heb. especially as interposing 


in the affairs of men, the expression YY7 NT}%D, 


Mémré da-Yéyé (sometimes NAD, Didbird), 
‘the word of Jehovah,”’ is very commonly substi- 
tuted for the proper divine name.? [ut there are 
no data from which we may gather the exact form 
of thought which lay at the foundation of the usage, 
and the employment of it was plainly determined 
by no settled rule. Most, if not all the passages m 
which the expressions above cited occur may be ex- 
plained by a reference to the principle suggested on 


Jehovah.” The statement sometimes made that the 
SYT NTI, "word of Jehovah,” is in the Tar- 


gums expressly identified with the Messiah can hardly 
be sustained. D. 8. f. 
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p- 8404 5 of this work (comp. pp. 3406 6, 3418 a), 
namely, the repugnance of the writers to bring the 
Divine Being into too close contact, as it were, with 
man. Comp. SHECHINAH. 

The writings of Philo, the Jew of Alexandria, 
who flourished in the former half of the first cen- 
tury, present the earliest approximation to a defi- 
nite doctrine of the Word. His system, if system 
it may be called, is a singular combination of Pyth- 
agoreanism, Platonism, Stoicism, and the Emana- 
tionism of the East with the doctrines of the O. 
T. Scriptures. Of this svstem the doctrine of the 
Logos @ has been stvled the central point, and it is 
often presented here in terms which bear a striking 
resemblance to the representations of St. John, al- 
thongh quite commonly a careful examination shows 
that the resemblance lies in the expression rather 
than in the thought.6 That the Logos-doctrine of 
St. John is in some way connected with that of 
Philo, admits of no reasonable doubt. But the 
manifold incongruities,° not to say self-contradic- 
tions, to be found in the writings of the latter. the 
extraordinary latitude which he manifestly allows 
himeelf in his representations, and above all, the 
wide contrast presented by his whole stvle of think- 
ing to that exhibited in the Fourth Gospel,? forbid 
us to believe that the author of that Gospel can 
have been indebted to the Alexandrian philosopher 
for any fundamental element of doctrine. 

Whatever may have been the connection between 
the doctrine of the Logos as found in the writings of 
St. John, and the use that had been already made of 
the term in various quarters, it is very evident that 
in its essential features that doctrine was something 
wholly new to the world. It involved the revela- 
tion of a fact for which lanyuage furnished no en- 
tirely adequate expression. In such a case there 
are two courses open to the writer. He must either 
invent a new term to designate the new thought to 
be conveyed, or he must appropriate a term already 
employed in a sense somewhat related to that he 


@ ® The selection of this term by Philo was doubt- 
Jeas determined by a reference to the peculiar use of 
it in the 0. T. above alluded to. In accordance with 
the usage of Plato, from whom his conception of the 
Logos in its main features was derived, vous was the 
expression which, but for this consideration, he would 
paturally have employed. D. 8. T. 

b * Thus the Logos is represented as the Son of 
God (De Prof. c. 20, Opp.i. 562 ed. Mang.), the eldest 
Son, the first-begotten, rmpeaBvraros vids, mpwroyovos 
(De Conf. Ling. ec. 14. 28, 1. 414, 427; De Agric. o. 
12, i. 808; De Somn. lib. i. c. 37, i. 653); the image 
of God, cixwy deov (De Opif. Mundi, c. 8, 1.6; De 
Conf. Ling. c. 2, i. 419; De Son. lib. i. c. 41, i. 
655, and often elsewhere ; his “eternal image,” De 
Conf. Ling. o. 28, 1. 427); the instrument by which 
the world was made, opyavor &' ob 0 xoapos Kateoxev- 
éc0n (De Crerub. c. 35, i. 162, where note Philo’s dis- 
tinction betweeu 7d id’ of, 7d ef ob, 7d Se’ oF, ANd 7d 8 
6, a8 denoting respectively the primary or efficient 
eause, the material, the instrument or intermediate 
agent. and the end or final cause; comp. Legg. Al- 
leg. lib. iii. c. 31, 1. 106, oxca Beov 0 Adyos avrou éorey, 
@ xabarep opyavw mpocxpnoduevos exogporoia, also 
De Migr. Abr. c. 1,1. 487; De Monarch. lib. il. c. 5, 
ti. 225); God's vicegerent, drapxos, upon whom all 
things depend (De Agric. c. 12, i. 308; De Somn. lib. 
Lc. 41, 1. 656); the interpreter of God, épunvevs or 
wrodatys Ocod (Legg. Alleg. lib. iti. c. 74, i. 128; 
Quod Deus sit immut. c. 29, 1. 298; De Nom. Mut. 
o. 3, 1. 581); the light, das (De Somn. lib. i. ec. 18, i. 
632); the fountain of wisdom, godpias wyqy, from 
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wishes to express, and he must indicate in some 
way the limitations or enlargements of significance 
that are necessary to make it an adequate exponent 
of his meaning. The latter course is adopted by 
St. John, in accordance with the common practice 
of the sacred writera. In the term Lovos and its 
Chaldee equivalents, as employed by the Jews of 
Palestine and Egypt, he finds the neareat approx- 
imation to such an expression as he needs in order 
to set forth his own conception of the being that 
has become incarnate in Jesus Christ. But the 
term is employed in a great variety of ways, at 
beat indefinitely, and when most detinitely, always 
in a sense more or less diverse from that which it 
is his object to convey. ‘The necessity is thus laid 
upon him, in appropriating this term to his own 
purpose, to guard carefully against being misunder- 
stood, and to make explicit statements in respect to 
those points where the term, as commonly employed, 
is likely either to fall short of fully conveying his 
own idea, or to sugyest some erroneous conception 
of it. Accordingly, in announcing, by way of in- 
troduction to his Gospel. the doctrine of the Word, 
as that apparently which lies at the foundation of 
the whole history he is about to give, he first of all 
declares, with manifest reference to Gen. i. 1, “ In 
the beyinning was (‘Ev apx7 Av) the Word.” 
Here, as in the opening of his first epistle, is dis- 
tinctly brought to view the great fact of the uncre- 
ated, and therefore the eternal, existence of the 
Logos. Next follows a statement of the intimate 
relation which the Logos sustains to God (xa) 6 
Adyos Av mpds Tow Oedy), and notwithstanding 
the distinction thus implied, it is immediately 
added, “the Word cas God.” Then as if to guard 
against the misapprehension being entertained that 
the distinction indicated as existing in the divine 
nature had originated in time, there is subjoined 
the affirmation “ The same was in the beyinning 
with God.’’ To pursue further the account given 
of the Word in the sublime prologue of the Evan- 


which those who draw obtain everlasting life. why 
aiécov (De Prof. c. 18,1. 560); the intercessor for man, 
ixérys Tov Ovnrov, and mediator between God and the 
world, separating and yet connecting both (Quits Re- 
rum Div. Hares, c. 42, i. 501 f.); high-priest, apyce- 
pevs, free from all sin (De Prof. cc. 20, 21, i. 62 f.; 
De Soman, lib. 1. c. 37, i. 653), and perhaps advocate 
or paraclete, rapaxAnros (De Mose, lib. iti. c. 14, ii. 
165), but in this passage some understand the term 
to be applied to the world as " the son of God ; " comp. 
Mangey’s note. ‘The Logos {s also called by Philo ded¢, 
*€ God,” or rather, “a divine being.’’ the term being 
used by him jin a lower sense (De Soman. lib. 1. c. 38, 
i. 655, comp. Legg. Alleg. lib. iil. ¢. 18, 1. 128; bevre- 
pos Geds, “a second God,” Fragm. ap. Euseb. Prep. 
Ev. vii. 12, Opp. it. 625). D. 8. T. 

e ® A single illustration of these incongruities may 
suffice. While Philo expressly identifies the Logos 
with the Wisdom of God (Legg. Alleg. lib. i. c. 19, 
Opp. i. 56, and elsewhere), he also represents Wisdom 
an the spouse of God (De E»rictate, c. 8, i. 361) and the 
mother of the Logos ( De Prof. c. 20,1. 562). D. 3. T. 

d * In illustration of the radical difference between 
the religious system of Philo and that of St. John, it 
needs only to be stated that the idea of a personal 
Messiah finds no place in his writings, and his idea of 
the creation precludes the necessity of such a Messiah 
Contrast too his conception of God as a being devoid 
of all qualities (Quod Deus sit timmut.c. 11, Opp. i. 
281) with such passages as John ili. 16, xvi. 27; 1 
John iv. 8. dS.T. . 
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gelist, would make it necessary to trench too much 
upon the province of the commentator. The main 
purpose of this article is to point out in general the 
probable relation of St. John’s doctrine upon this 
suliject to the previous history of the employment 
of the term, and to show in what manner it may be 
supposed that his own representations have been 
affected by existing tendencies of thought. While 
in the view above presented of the way in which 
his own special usage of the term was probably de- 
termined, nothing has been said of its fitness in its 
more ordinary acceptations for the purpose to which 
he applies it, we are under no necessity of suppos- 
ing that in his selection of it, he had no regard to 
its more common siynificance, whether in the lan- 
guage of philosophy or in that of every-day life, as 
contributing to make it suitable for his purpose. 
It is, in particular, far from improbable that the 
import of Adyos as being preéminently the revela- 
tion of thought may have been distinctly in his 
mind, as most highly fit to be associated with Him 
who is The Truth revealed.¢ 

The explanation of 6 Adyos a8 = 6 Adywy, and 
likewise that adopted by Beza, Tittmann, and 
others, as = 6 Aeyduevos, or 5b erayyeAdels, the 
promised one, are wholly unsustained by usage. 
Nor is there any valid foundation for supposing, us 
many do, that the term was adopted by St. John 
on the ground of its being specially suited, in cer- 
tain of its acceptations, to express the idea of the 
Divine Reason. It should be added, however, that 
not only was the Evangelist furnished through the 
already prevailing conceptions of the Word, with 
the most suitable expression of his great idea, but 
he was thus enabled to avail himself of whatever 
there was of truth connected with past speculations 
upon the subject, and to show how his own doctrine 
effectually met the difticulties which had been felt 
so long, and which attempts had been so variously 
made to meet. It was as if he had said to those 
of his readers whom he more immediately had in 
view, What you have vainly sought to find, and 
what you may think that in your conception of 
the Word, you have found, I make known to you 
in the history of Jesus Christ. 

Indeed, it is not in his presentation of the doc- 
trine of the Word alone, that we find the indica- 
tions of such a design. In all his writings we are 
met by the recurrence of peculiar phrases and rep- 
resentations (many of them often repeated), which 
stand connected in such a manner with systems of 
error that came to their full development only in a 
subsequent age, that we are enabled both to discern 
the gerins of those systems as already in being in 
his own time, and to trace their origin in preceding 
thought, at the same time that we are called to 
note the admirable skill with which the inspired 
writer, without resorting to the form of polemics, 
effectually yuards the truth against assault, and 
turns the dangers which threaten it into a source 
of strength. D. 8. T. 

* Many works relating to the subject of this ar- 
ticle are referred to under JoHN, GOSPEL OF, vol. 
ii. p. 1439. Among the writers there named, 
Liicke and Dorner, Niedner and Bucher, Stuart 
and Norton, are particularly worthy of consultation. 
Of the commentators vn the Guspel of John, be- 


a * The supposition entertained by many, that, in 
the designation The Word, as understood with some 
reference to its common acceptation, it is intended to 
set forth an inward relation of the Divine Being to 
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sides Liicke, the following are perhaps the most in- 
structive in reference to the doctrine of the Logos: 
Grotius, Le Clerc (on John i. 1-18 in his Latin 
translation of Hammond, i. 391 ff, 2d ed.; comp. 
his Apist. Crit. vii.-ix.), Whitby, Wetstein, Pau- 
lus, Kuinoel (who gives a detailed view of the ear- 
lier literature), Tholuck, De Wette, Mever, and 
Baumgarten-Crusius. Out of the host of other 
writers who have treated of this subject, the follow- 
ing may be selected as worthy of notice: C. San- 
dius, Diss. de Ady, appended to his /rterp. Par- 
adoxe in Quat. Avrang., Cosmop. Carte }, 1670, 
pp. 259-303. Joh. Saubert, Dess. de Voce nove 
ad Joh. i. 1, Altorf., 1687, reprinted in Menthen's 
Thesaurus (supplementary to the Critct Sacri), ii 
347-362. (P. Allix,) Judgment of the Ancient Jew- 
ish Church against the Unitarians, Lond. 1699, 2d 
ed. 1821 (untrustworthy). (Souverain,) Le Platom- 
isme devvile, Cologne, 1700; Eng. trans., 2/atonism 
Unveiled, n. p. 1700; German translation by J. F. 
C. Lititer, Versuch ib. d. Platonismus d. Kirchen- 
tdter, 2° Aufl., 1792, with an Appendix by tbe 
translator. Paulus, Die Goltheit als Lekrer durck 
Werke u. Worte, Joh. i. 1-18. in his Memeoraal 
viii. 94-198 (1796); see also his Commentar (1812). 
Keil, De Adyq, in his Upusce. Acad. (1821), pp. 
483-531. F.G. Siiskind, Lucas ib. d. neueren 
Ansichten der Stelle Joh. i. 1-14, in his Mag. f. 
christl. Dogm. u. Moral, x. 1-91 (1803). Ber- 
tholdt, Christologia Judeorum, ete. Erl. 1811, pp. 
104-134 (uncritical). C. W. Upham, Letters on 
the Logos, Bost. 1828. Baumlein, Versuch die 
Bedeutung des johan. Logos aus den Reliyionasys- 
temen des Orients zu enfwickeln, Tiib. 1828 
(Baumlein now confesses, Com. ib. d. Ev. d. Joh., 
p. 23, that his representations in this work were 
drawn from unreliable sources — the Oxjmek hat 
and Kleuker’s Zendavesta.) FE. Burton, /nquiry 
into the Heresies of the Apostolic Age (Bampton 
Lectures), Lect. vii. Oxf. 1829. J. Pye Smith, 
Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, 5th ed. Edin. 
1859, i. 341-350 (Chaldee Targums), 33-386 
(Philo), and elsewhere; comp. W. Hincks’s Renew 
of this work in the AWonthly Repos. for 1831, re 
printed separately, Lond. 1832. J. F. Denham, 
On the Doctrine of the Logos, in Kitto’s Journ. 
of Sac. Lit. for Jan. 1849; iii, 107-135 (su- 
perficial and inaccurate). James Strong, two arts. 
in the Meth. Quar. Rer. for July and Oct. 1851. 
G. F. Simmons, Siz Sermons, Bost. 1856, pp. 31- 
60. M. Nicolas, Des Doctrines reliqneuses dé 
Juifs, ete., Par. 1860, pp. 143-215; comp. art. in 
Christ. Ecam. for Jan. 1863, on The Patlestinias 
Word, founded on Nicolas, and erroneously iden- 
tifying the Logos of Philo with the 3femra of the 
Targus. A. Lamson, Church of the First Three 
Centuries, 2d ed. Bost. 1865, p. 58 ff. H. L. Man- 
sel, art. Philosophy (Greek), in Kitto’s Cyecl. of 
Bibl. Lit., 3d ed., iii. 520-531. Liddon, The Di- 
cinity of our Lord (Bampton Lect. 1866), 2d ed. 
1868, p. 59 ff., 226 ff Jos. Langen (Cath.), Das 
Judenthum in Paldstina cur Zeit Christi (1866), 
pp. 248-281. L. T. Schulze, Vom -Menschensvhn 
wu. tom Logos, (zotha, 1867 (dogmatic). 

On the use of codla, Adyos, and wrevua 
in the Apocrypha, see Bretschneider, System. 
stellung d. Dogm. u.s. w. d. apucr. Schrifien 
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Himself, “the principle,’ as Tholuck expresses it, 
through which God is revealed to Himself,’ would, if 
admitted, make the declaration nugatory, * The Word 
was with God.” D. 8 T. 
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A. T., Leipz. 1805, pp. 191-275, where there are 
full references to the older literature; see also the 
works referred to under APOCRYPHA, i. 125 f., 
adding Bruch'’s Weisheils-Lehre der Hebrder 
(1851), p. 283 ff., 341 ff, and the works of Gfrurer 
and Duhne to be mentioned below. 

On Philo's doctrine of the Logos one may fur- 
ther consult the following essays: Cudworth's /n- 
(ellectual System of the Universe, ch. iv. § 36, 
with the elaborate note of Mosheim in his Latin 
translation of the work, 2d ed., i. 828 ff (vol. ii. 
p. 320 ff. of Harrison's ed. of Cudworth). J. B. 
Carpzov, De Adyp Philonis non Johanneo, Helmst. 
1749, in opposition to Manyey (Pref. to Philo), re- 
printed as lib. vii. of the /’Ailoniana pretixed to 
his Sucre kxerc. in kp. ad Hebr, (1750), pp. 
evii.-clxiili. KE. H. Stahl, Lniwurf des Philo- 
nischen Lehrbeyriff’s, in Kichhoru's AUgem. Bib- 
lioth. iv. 785-890 (1792). Caesar Morgan, /nveati- 
gatwn of the Trinity of Plato and Philo Judaus 
(1798), reprinted Cambr. (Mng.), 1853. J. Bry- 
ant, Sentiments of Philo Judeus [sic] concerning 
the Aoyos, or Word of God, Cambr. (Eng.), 1797. 
Grassmann, Questiunum Philunearum Partic. L, 
UL., Lips. 1829, 4to. (Valuable; purports to give 
all the passages in which the word Adyos occurs in 
Philo.) Gtrorer, Philo u. die jiid.-~tkezr. Theose- 
phie, 2 Abth. Stuttg. 1831, also 1835 (Theil [. of his 
Krit. Gesch. d. Urchristenthums). — Liicke praises 
the anonymous reviews of Grossmann and Gfrorer 
in the Leipzig Litt.-Zettung for 1831, Nr. 124-126, 
and 1832, Nr. 253-256. J. G. Miiller character- 
izes Gfrcrer as “ oft oberthichlich und breit."". Nor- 
ton, Stutement of Reasons, etc. (1833), 2d ed. 
Bost. 1856, pp. 314-349. Diihne, Gesch. Dar- 
stellung d. gwd.-alex. Religions-Philos., 2 Abth. 
Hale, 1834. (One of the most thorough works on 
the subject; comp. Baur’s review in the Jahrb. 7. 
wiss. Kritk, Nov. 1835, pp. 737-792.) Ritter, 
Gesch. d. Philos. iv. 418 ff. (1834), or iv. 407 ff 
Eng. trans. Semisch, Justin der Madrtyrer, ii. 
267 ff. (1842), or ii. 165-207, Ryland’s trans. A. 
Franck, La Kabdbale, Par. 1843, pp. 293-338. 
Keferstein, Philu’s Lehre von den gottlichen Mit- 
telicesen, Leipz. 1846. (“bine grundliche und 
eingehende Arbeit’ — J. G. Miiller.) Steinhart, 
art. Philo in Pauly’s Real-Encycl. v. 1499-1516 
(1848). M. Wolff (Rabbin), Lye philonische Phi- 
losophie, 2° Ausg., Gothenb. 1858. Hagenbach, 
Hist. of Doctrines, First Per., § 40, Eng. trans. 
from 4th Germ. ed., N. Y. 1861. Daullinger, 
Hetdenthum u. Judenthum (1857), pp. 838-843, or 
ii. 398 ff., Eng. trans. J. G. Miiller, art. Philo in 
Herzog's feal-Encyk. xi. 578-603 (1859). B. 
Jowett, St. Paul and Philo, in hia Epistles of St. 
Paul, 2d ed., Lond. 1859, i. 448-514. Zeller's 
Philos. d. Griechen, iii. 601-631 (1852). (Excel- 
lent; I have not the 2d ed. (1868) at hand.) 
Hoelemann, De Evang. Jounnei Introitu (1855), 
pp. 33-52. Greetz, Gesch. d. Judlen, iii. 303 ff 
(2e Aufl. 1863). Ewald, Gesch. d. Votkes Jared, 
ge Ausg. vi. 282 ff. (1868). See also the arts. 
ALEXANDRIA and PHILosorpHy in this Lic- 
tiwnary. 


The passages relied on in proof that the Targum- 





a * The student should be on his guard against 
the mistransiations which he will find, in various 
writers, of the Targums on Ps. cx. 1], Is. xiii. 1, Gen. 
iii. 22, xxviii. 20, xlix. 18, and Is. xvi. 1. The 
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iste regarded the Mémré da- Yéyd, “ Word of Je 
hovah,’’ as a being or subsistence distinct from 
God, the medium of his revelations to man, will be 
found in the works of Allix, Bertholdt, J. P. Smith, 
and Langen, as referred to above, also in Gfrorer’s 
Jahrhundert des Heils (1838), i. 307-318, and the 
Introductions to Etheridge’s Trans. of the Tar- 
gums on the Pentateuch, 2 vols. Lond. 1862-65. 
In opposition to this view, which appears to be 
wholly untenable, see the valuable Diss. of Saubert, 
wh supra, p. 3d1 ff.; Lightfoot, /fur. Hebr. on 
John i. 1; J. G. Carpzov, Crit. Sac. V. T. (1748), 
p- 479 ff.; Siiskind, ubi supr. p. 16 ff; Paulus, 
Comm, tb. d. Ev. d. Joh. (1812), pp. 8-18, cor- 
recting his earlier representations in the .Wemurad. 
vill. 141 ff; ET. (= G.) Bengel, Opuse. Acid. 
(1834), p. 398 ff.; Burton, Bampt. Lect. (1829), 
p- 221; Noyes in the Christ. Kram. for May, 
1836, p. 233 f.; Stuart in the Bibl. Sacra for Jan. 
1850, p. 20 ff; and Bucher (Cath.), Des Apost 
Johannes Lehre vom Logos (1856), pp. 108-132, 
who discusses the matter pretty thorouyhly. See also 
Levy's Chald. Worterd. tb. d. Targ. ii. 32 (1868). 
Some of the writers referred to above find the 
Memru hypostasized in the luter Targums, though 
not the earlier; but there seems to be no good 
ground for the distinction. The prize-essay of 
S. Maybaum, Lie Anthropomorphien up Anthro- 
poputhien bai Onkelus ud. spatern Targumin 
mit besond. Beriicksicht. der Ausdriicke Memra, 
Jekara u. Schechinth, Bresl. 1870, [ have not yet 
seen. The older literature of the subject is given 
in Wolf's Bibl. Hebr. ii. 1185 th That the 
Memra_ is identified by the Tarvumists with the 
Messiuh has beeu maintained by some, not only 
without any plausible reason, but in opposition to 
the clearest passages; see the Jerusalem ‘larg. on 
Ex. xii. 42; Pseudo-Jonathan on Deut. xxx. 4; 
and Jonathan ben Uzziel on Is. xii. 1.4 

On the Angel of Jehovah in the Old Test. see 
the references under ANGELS, vol. i. p. 98. Both 
on this subject, and on the use of the terms She- 
chinch and JMetatron in the later Jewish writings, 
the reader is particularly recommended to consult 
Dr. Noyes's review of Hengstenberg in the Chrtst. 
Eaeamner for May and July, 1836. On the later 
Jewish notions generally, see the literature under 
the art. Mrssiait. A. 


WORM, the representative in the A. V. of the 
Hebrew words Sus, Kimmah, and Zvle'dh, Tola, 
or Zulaath, occurs in numerous passages in the 
Bible. The first-named term, Sds (DD: ons: 
tinea) occurs only in Is. li. 8, “For the ‘dsh 


(Wy) shall eat them up like a garment, and the 
sas shall eat them like wool." The word probably 
denotes some particular species of moth, whose 
larva is injurious to wool, while perhaps the former 
name is the more general one for any of the 
destructive tinea or “clothes moths.” For fur- 
ther information on the subject the reader is 
referred to Morn. 


2. Rimméh (TWD): oxdant, chs, caxpla: 
vermis, putredo, tinea). The manna that the dis- 





the word from before the Lord” (Gen. xx. 3, Num. 
xxiii. 4, comp. Etheridge, i. 17, ii. 16) may also mislead ; 
but note the similar use with rap) m5, pithgam, Jer. \. 


2, Ez. i. 3, etc., and see, for other illustrations of the 
idiom, Turg. on Is. lix. 1, and Gen.{.2¢ (Jerus.). A. 
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obedient Israelites kept till the morning of a week- 


day “ bred worms” (ayy Yin), and stank (Ex. | 
xvi. 20); while of that kept over the Sabbath and | 
gathered the night before, it is said that «it did | 


not stink, neither was there any worn (TT!D) 
therein.’ The Hebrew word is connected with the 


root H%2 “to be putrid” (see Gesenius, Thes. 
s.v.), and points evidently to various kinds of 
magyots, and the larvie of insects which feed on 
putrefying animal matter rather than to earth- 
worns; the words in the original are clearly used 
indiscriminately to denote either true annedida, or 
the larval condition of various insects. Thus, as 
may be seen above, rimmdh and (alah are both 
used to expresa the magyot or caterpillar, whatever 
it might have been that consumed the bad manna 
in the wilderness of Sin. Job, under his heavy 
affliction, exclaims, “My flesh is clothed with 
rimnmah’’ (vil. 5; see also xvii. 14); there is no! 
reason to doubt that the expression is to be under- 
stood literally; a person in Job's condition would 
very probably sutter from entozoa of some kind. 
In Job xxi. 26, xxiv. 20, there is an allusion to 
worms (insect larvae) feeding on the dead bodies 
of the buried; our translators in the well-known 
pasvave (xix. 26)—* And though after my skin 
worms destroy this body’? — have rather over- 
interpreted the words of the original, © My skin 
shall have been consumed.” 4 

The patriarch uses both rimmah and tol*dh 


(mpdin), in ch. xxv. 6, where he compares the 
estate of man to a rimmah, and the son of man to 
a tol ah. This latter word, in one or other of its 
forms (see above), is applied in Deut. xxviii. 39 
to some kinds of larve destructive to the vines: 
“Thou shalt plant vineyards... . but shalt not 
gather the grapes, for the (ldath shall eat them.” 
Various kinds of insects attack the vine, amongst 
which one of the most destructive is the Zourtriz 
citistna, the little caterpillar of which eats off the 
inner parts of the blossoms, the clusters of which it 
binds tozether by spinning a web around them. 
The “worm”? which is said to have destroyed 
Jonah's gourd was a téliath (Jonah iv. 7). Mi- 
chaclis (Suppl. p. 2189) quotes Rumphius as assert- 
ing that there is a kind of black caterpillar, which, 
during sultry rainy weather, does actually strip the 
plant of its leaves in a single night. In Is. Ixvi. 24 
allusion is made to magyots feeding on the dead 
bodies of the slain in battle. ‘The words of the 
prophet. are applied by our Lord (Mark ix. 44, 46, 
48) metaphorically to the stings of a guilty con- 
science in the world of departed spirits. 

The death of Herud Agrippa L. was caused by 
worms (oxwAnxdBpwros, Acts xii. 23); according 
to Josephus (.1né. xix. 8), his death took place five 
days alter his departure from the theatre. It is 
curious that the Jewish historian makes no mention 
of worms in the case of Agrippa, though he ex- 
pressly notes it in that of Herod the Great (Ant. 
xvii. 6, §5). A similar death was that of Antiochus 
Fpiphanes (2 Mace. ix. 9; see also Eusebius, £cel. 
Mist. viii. 16; and Lucian Pseulomant, i. p. 904; 
compare Wetstein on Acts xii. 23). Whether the 
worms were the cause or the result of the disease 
is an immaterial question. ‘The “ Angel of the 


@ The Hebrew is, ANTAIDHII TY ATH, 
6. ¢., And after that they shal] have consumed this 
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Lord struck Herod "’ with some disease, the issue 
of which was fatal, and the loathsome of 
which could not fail to have had a marked humiliat- 
ing effect on his proud heart. W.H. 


WORBMWOOD (MpYY, ladnih: sixpia, 
XoAh, dduvn, and dvdynn: amaritudo absynthiun). 
The correct translation of the Heb. word occurs 
frequently in the Bible, and generally in a meta- 
phorical sense, as in Deut. xxix. 18. where of the 
idvlatrous Israelites it is said, ‘ Lest there be among 
you a root that beareth wormwood "’ (see also Prov. 
v. 4). In Jer. ix. 15, xxiii. 15; Lam. iti. 15, 19, 
wormwood is symbolical of bitter calamity and sor- 
row; unrighteous judges are said to “turn judg- 
meut to wormwood” (Am. v. 7). The Orientals 
typified sorrows, cruelties, and calamities of any 
kind by plants of a poisonous or bitter nature. 
(GALL, i. 861.] | The name of the star which at 


| the sound of the third angel's trumpet fell upon 


the rivers, was called Wormword ("“AvivOos; Rev. 
viii. 11). Kitto (Phys. Mist. of Pulestine, p. 215) 
enumerates four kinds of wormwood as found in 
Palestine — Artemisia nibdtica, A. Judsica, A. 
Jruticoga, and A. cinerea. Rauwolf speaks of 
some kind of wormwood under the name of Adsin- 
thium santonicum Judaicum, and says it is very 
common in Palestine; this is perhaps the Artemiisz 
Judarca. The Hebrew Ladnah is doubtless generic, 
and denotes several species of Artemisia (Celsius, 
Mierod. i. p. 480; Kosenmiiller, Bibi Bot. p. 116). 
W. H. 

* WORSHIP (derived from worth, and the 
termination ship) originally = worthiness, became 
used to denote the honor or reverence of which one 
was regarded as worthy, and, as a verb, signitied to 
pay such honor or reverence; the word not leing 
originally restricted, as now, to religious worship. 
Thus Wyclitfe translates Matt. xix. 19, «© Worsedup 
thi fadir and thi modir,"’ and in the marriage service 
of the Church of England the bridegroom savs w the 
bride ‘with my body I thee worship.” The noun 
‘“ worship "’ is so used in the A. V. Josh. v. 14; Lake 
xiv. 10; and the verb occurs in Matt. xviii. 26 and 
often elsewhere as the rendering of xpooxuyéw when 
it denotes the civil reverence or homage expressed 
by the oriental custom of prostration. [A bora- 
TION; ALTAR; PRAYER; PRIEST; SACIUFICE, 
etc. } A. 


WORSHIPPER. A translation of the Greek 
word yvewxdpos, used once only, Acta xix. 35: in 
the margin « Temple-keeper."” The neacores was 
originally an attendant in a temple, proballs en- 
trusted with its charge (Eurip. Jon, 115, 121. ed. 
Dind.; Plato, Leg. vi. 7, Bekk.; Theodoret, His. 
Eccl. iii. 14, 16; Pollux, i. 14; Philo, De Proe. 
Sac. 6, ii. 237; Hesychius explains it by 5 rd 
vady Kooumwy, Kopeiy yap Td caipew, Suidas. 
Koguay Kal evTpewi(wy, GAA’ oy’ 6 caper, ed. 
Guisf. p. 2579). The divine honors paid in Ister 
Greek times to eminent persons even in their life 
time, were imitated and exaggerated by the Romans 
under the empire, especially in Asia (Phuit. Lex 
23; Appian, -Vithr. 76; Dion Cass. xxxi. 6). The 
term neocuros became thus applied to cities or com- 
munities which undertook the worship of particular 
emperors even in their lifetime; but there is po 
trace of the special title being applied to any city 


my askin,’ or, as Davidson renders it, ‘' Yea. after my 
ekin, when this (body) is destroyed” (Jatrod. O. T. ti. 
p- 227). 


WOT AND WOTTETH 


before the time of Augustus. The first occurrence 
of the term in connection with Ephesus is on coins 
of the age of Nero (A. D. 564-68), a time which 
would sutticiently agree with its use in the account 
of the riot there, probably in 55 or 56. Io later 
times the title appeara with the numerical adjuncts 
Sis, rpis, and even rerpdxis, Acoin of Nero's time 
bears on one side ’Egeciw» vewxdpwy, aud on the 
reverse a fivure of the temple of Artemis (Mionnet, 
Jnser. iii. 93; Faekhel, Doctr. Vet. Num. ii. 520) 
The ancient veneration of Artemis and her temple 
on the part of the city of Ephesus, which procured 
for it the title of vewxdpos ris "Apréuidos, is too 
well known to need illustration: but in later times 
it seems probable that with the term vewnrdpos the 
practice of Neocorism became reserved alniost ex- 
clusively for the veneration paid to Roman emperors, 
towards whom many other cities also of Asia 
Minor are mentioned as Neocorists, e. g. Nicome- 
dia, Perinthus, Sardis, Smyrna, Magnesia (Herod. 
iL 26; Strabo, xiv. 640; Aristid. Or. xlii. 775, ed. 
Dind.; Mionnet, /nser. iii. 97, Nos. 281, 285; 
Eckhel, De Num. ii. 520, 521; Boeckh, /necr. 
2617, 2618, 2622, 2954, 2957, 2990, 2992, 2993; 
Krause, De Civ. Neocoris ; Hofmann, Lex. * Neo- 


coros’). H. W. P. 


* WOT and WOTTETH occur repeatedly in 
the A. V. (Gen. xxi. 26, xxxix. 8, xliv. 16; Exod. 
xxxii. 1, etc.) as forms of the indicative present of 
the old verb to wit = to “know.” [Wist; Wir.] 

A. 


WRESTLING. [Games.] 


WRITING. It is proposed in the present 
article to treat, not of writing in general, its origin, 
the people by whom and the manner in which it 
was discovered, but simply with reference to the 
Hebrew race to vive such indications of their ac- 
quaintance with the art as are to be derived from 
their books, to discuss the origin and formation of 
their alphabet, and the subsequent development of 
the present square character, and to combine with 
this discussion an account, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, of the material appliances which they made 
use of in writing, and the extent to which the prac- 
tice prevailed among the people. 

It is a remarkable fact that although, with re- 
spect to other arts, as for instance those of music 
and metal working, the Hebrews have assigned the 
honor of their discovery to the heroes of a remote 
antiquity, there is no trace or tradition whatever of 
the origin of letters, a discovery many times more 
remarkable and important than either of these. 
Throughout the book of Genesis there is not a 
sinyle allusion, direct or indirect, either to the 
practice or to the existence of writing. The word 


IND, cdthab, “to write,” does not once occur; 


none of its derivatives are used; and “YD, sépher, 
++ a book,” is found only in a single passave (Gen. 
vy. 1), and there not in a connection which involves 
the supposition that the art of writing was known 
at the time to which it refers. The signet of Judah 
(Gen. xxxviili. 18, 25) which had probably some de- 
vice engraven upon it, and Pharaoh's ring (Gen. 
xli. 42) with which Joseph was invested, huve been 
appealed to as indicating a knowledge quite con- 
sistent with the existence of writing. But as there 
is nothing to show that the devices upon these 
rings, supposing them to exist, were written char- 
acters, or in fuct anything more than emblemat- 
ical figures, they cannot be considered as throwing 
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much light upon the question. That the Egyp- 
tians in the time of Joseph were acquainted with 
writing of a certain kind there is other evidence to 
prove, but there is nothing to show that up to this 
period the knowledge extended to the Hebrew 
family. At the same time there is no evidence 
against it. The instance brought forward by Heng- 
stenberg to prove that “ signets commonly bore al- 
phabetic writings,”’ is by no means so decisive as 
he would have it appear. It is Ex. xxxix. 30: 
“And they made the plate of the holy crown of 
pure gold, and wrote upon it a writing of the en- 
grauvings of a signet, ‘ Holiness to the Lord.'”’ 
That is, this inscription was engraved upon the 
plate as the device is engraved upon a signet, in in- 
taglio; and the expression has reference to the 
manner of engraving, and not to the figures en- 
graved, and therefore cannot be appealed to as prov- 
ing the existence of alphabetic cbaracters upon 
Judah's signet or Pharaoh's ring. Writing is first 
distinctly mentioned in Ex. xvii. 14, aud the con- 
nection clearly implies that it was not then em- 
ployed for the first time, but was so familiar as to 
be used for historic records. Moses is commanded 
to preserve the memory of Amalek’s onslaught in 
the desert by committing it to writing. ‘ And Je- 
hovah said unto Moses, Write this tor a meinorial 
in the book (not ‘a book,’ as in the A. V.), and 
rehearse it in the ears of Joshua.’’ It is clear that 
some special book is here referred to, perhaps, as 
Aben Ezra suggests, the book of the wars of Je- 
hovah, or the book of Jashar, or one of the many 
documents of the ancient Hebrews which have long 
since perished. Or it may have been the book in 
which Moses wrote the words of Jehovah (Ex. xxiv. 
4), that is the laws contained in chapters xx.-xxiii. 
The tables of the testimony are said to be “ written 
by the finger of God” (Ex. xxxi. 18) on both sides, 
and “the writing was the writing of God, graven 
upon the tables’ (Ex. xxxii. 16). It is not clear 
whether the passage in Ex. xxxiv. 28 implies that 
the second tables were written by Moses or by God 
himself. The engraving of the gems of the high- 
priest's breastplate with the names of the children 
of Israel (Ex. xxviii. 11), and the inscription upon 
the mitre (Ex. xxxix. 30) have to do more with the 
art of the engraver than of the writer, but both 
imply the existence of alphabetic characters. The 
next allusion is not so clear. The Israelites were 
forbidden, in imitation of the idolatrous nations, to 
put any * brand ”° (lit. “ writing of burning *’) upon 
themselves. The figures thus branded upon the 
skin might have been alphabetical characters, but 
they were more probably emblematical devices, 
symbolizing some object of worship, for the root 


3iND, cathab (to write), is applied to picture-draw- 


ing (Judg. viii. 14), to mapping out a country 
(Josh. xviii. 8), and to plan-drawing (1 Chr. xxviii. 
19). The curses against the adulteress were written 
by the priest “in the book,”’ as before; and blotted 
out with water (Num. v. 23). This proceeding, 
though principally distinguished by its symbolical 
character, involves the use of some kind of ink, and 
of a material on which the curses were written 
which would not be destroyed by water. The writ- 
ing on door-posts and gates, alluded to in Deut. 
vi. 9, xi. 20, though perhaps to be taken figura- 
tively rather than literally, implies certainly an 
acquaiutance with the art and the use of alphabetic 
characters. Hitherto, however, nothing has been 
said of the application of writing to the purposes 
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of ordinary life, or of the knowledge of the art 
amony the common people. Up to this point such 
knowledge is only attributed to Moses and the 
priests. From Deut. xxiv. 1, 3, however, it would 
appear that it was extended to others. A man who 
wished to be separated from bis wife for her infidel- 
ity, could relieve himself by a summary process. 


“Let him write her a bill (50, sépher, “a book ””) 


of divorcement, and give it in her hand, and send 
her out of his house.”’ It is not absolutely neces- 
sary to infer from this that the art of writing was 
an accomplishment possessed by every Hebrew citi- 
zen, though there is no mention of a third party; 
and it is more than probable that these ‘ bills of 
divorcement,” though apparently so informal, were 
the work of professional scribes. It was enjvined 
as one of the duties of the king (Deut. xvii. 18), 
that he should transcribe the Look of the Law for 
his own private study, and we shall find hereafter 
in the history that distinct allusions to writiug 
occur in the case of several kings. ‘The remaining 
instances in the Pentateuch are the writing of laws 
upon stone covered with plaster, upon which while 
soft the inscription was cut (Deut. xxvii. 3, 8), the 
writiny of the song of Moses (Deut. xxxi. 24), and 
of the Law in a book which was placed in the side 
of the ark (Deut. xxxi. 26). One of the first acts 
of Joshua on entering the Promised Land was to 
inscribe a copy of the Law on the stones of the 
Altar on Mount Ebal (Josh. viii. 32). The survey 
of the country was drawn out in a book (Josh. xviii. 
8). In the time of the Judges we first meet with 


the professional ascribe (MED, siphér), in hia im- 
portant capacity as marshal of the host of warriors 
(Judg. v. 14), with his staff (A. V. “pen’’) of 
office. Ewald (Poet. Bich. i. 129) regards séphér 


in this passage as equivalent to CDW, shiphet, 
+ judge,’ and certainly the context implies the high 
rank which the art of writing conferred upon its 
possessor. Later on in the history we read of 
Samuel writing in “the book ’’ the manner of the 
kingdom (1 Sam. x. 25); but it is not till the reign 
of David that we hear for the first time of writing 
being used for the purposes of ordinary communi- 
cation. ‘The letter (lit. ** book '’) which contained 
Uriah's death-warrant was written by David, and 
must have been intended for the eye of Joab alone; 
who was therefore able to read writing, and prob- 
ably to write himself, thouzh his message to the 
king, conveying the intelligence of Uriah’s death, 
was a verbal one (2 Sam. xi. 14, 15). If we ex- 
amine the instances in which writing is mentioned 
in connection with individuals, we shall find that 
in all cases the writers were men of superior position. 
In the Pentateuch the knowledge of the art is attrib- 
uted to Moses, Joshua, and the priest alone. Sam- 
uel, who was educated by the high-priest, is men- 
tioned as one of the earliest historians (1 Chr. xxix. 
29), as well as Nathan the prophet (2 Chr. ix. 29), 
Shemaiah the prophet, Iddo the seer (2 Chr. xii. 
15, xiii. 22), and Jehu the son of Hanani (2 Chr. 
xx. 34). Letters were written by Jezebel in the 
name of Ahab and sealed with his seal (1 K. xxi. 
8, 9, 11); by Jehu (2 K. x. 6); by Hezekiah (2 
Chr. xxx. 1); by Rabshakeh the Assyrian general 
(2 Chr. xxxii. 17); by the Persian satraps (Kzr. iv. 
6, 7, 8); by Sanballat (Neh. vi. 5), Tobiah (Neh. 
vi. 19), Haman (Fsth. viii. 5), Mordecai and Es- 
ther (Esth. ix. 29). The prophet Flijah wrote to 
Ahab (2 Chr. xxi. 12); Isaiah wrote some of the 
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history of his time (2 Chr. xxvi. 22); Jeremiah 
committed his prophecies to writing (Jer. li. 60), 
sometimes by the help of Baruch the scribe (Jer. 
xxxvi. 4, 32); and the false prophet, Shemaiah the 
Nehelamite, endeavored to undermine Jeremiah's 
influence by the letters which he wrote to the hizh- 
priest (Jer. xxix. 25). In Ia. xxix. 11, 12, there is 
clearly a distinction drawn between the man who 
was able to read, and the man who was not, and it 
seems a natural inference from what has been said 
that the accomplishments of reading and writing 
were not widely spread among the people, when 
we find that they are universally attributed to those 
of high rank or education, kings, priests, propheta, 
and professional scribes. 

In addition to these instances in which writing 
is directly mentioned, an indirect allusion to ita 
early existence is supposed to be found in the 
name of certain officers of the Hebrews in Egyps, 


enw, shotértm, LXX. ypaupareis (Ex. v. 6, 
A. V. *“officers’’). The root of this word has been 


sought in the Arabic ye satera, “to write,” 


and its original meaning is believed to be “ writers.” 
or “scribes; ’’ an explanation adopted by Gesenius 
in his Lexicon Hebraicum and Thesaurus, though 
he rejected it in his Geschichte der Hetratscher 
Sprache und Schrift. In the name Kirjath-Se- 
pher (Booktown, Josh. xv. 15) the indication of 3 
knowledge of writing among the Pheenicians is 
more distinct. Hitzig conjectures that the town 
may have derived its name from the discovery of 
the art, for the Hittites, a Canaanitish race, inhab- 
ited that region, and the term Hittite may possi- 


bly have its root in the Arabie Jas, chatta, + to 
write.”’ 

The Hebrews, then, a branch of the great She- 
mitic family, being in possession of the art of writ- 
ing, according to their own historical records, at a 
very early period, the further questions arise, what 
character they made use of, and whence they ob- 
tained it. It is scarcely possible in the present 
day to believe that, two centuries since, learned 
men of suber judgment seriously maintained, al- 
most as an article of faith, that the square charae- 
ter, as it is known to us, with the vowel points and 
accents, was a direct revelation from heaven, and 
that the commandments were written by the finger 
of God upon the tables of stone in that character. 
Such, however, was really the case. But recent 
investigations have shown that, so far from the 
square character having any claim to such a remote 
antiquity and such an august parentage. it is of 
comparatively modern date, and has been formed 
from a more ancient type by a gradual process of 
development, the steps of which will be indicated 
hereafter, so far as they can be safely ascertained. 
What then was this ancient type? Most probably 
the Phenician. To the Phoeniciane, the daring 
seamen, and adventurous colonizers of the ancient 
world, tradition assigned the honor of the invention 
of letters (Plin. v. 12). This tradition may be of 
no value as direct evidence, but as it probably orig- 
inated with the Greeks, it shows that, to them at 
least, the Phoenicians were the inventors of letters, 
and that these were introduced into Europe by 
means of that intercourse with Vheenicia which i 
implied in the legend of Cadmus, the man of the 
East. The Phoenician companions of this bers, 
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according to Herodotus (v. 58), taught the Greeks 
many accomplishments, and among others the use 
of letters, which hitherto they had not possessed. 
So Lucan, Phars. iii. 220: — 


*€ Phoenices primi, fams si credimus, ausi 
Mansuram rudibus vocem signare figuris.”’ 


Pliny (vii. 56) was of opinion that letters were 
of Assyrian origin, but he mentions as a belief held 
by others that they were discovered among the 
Egyptians by Mercury, or that the Syrians had the 
honor of the invention. The last-mentioned theory 
is that given by l)iodorus Siculus (v. 74), who says 
that the Syrians invented letters, and from them 
the Pheenicians, having learned them, transferred 
them to the Greeks. On the other hand, accord- 
ing to Tacitus (dann. xi. 14), Egypt was believed 
to be the source whence the Pheenicians derived 
their knowledge. Be this as it may, the voice of 
tradition represents the Phenicians as the dissem- 
inators, if not the inventors of the alphabet. 
Whether it came to them from an Aramezan or 
Egyptian source can at best be but the subject of 
conjecture. It may, however, be reasonably in- 
ferred that the ancient Hebrews derived from, or 
shared with, the Phoenicians the knowledge of writ- 
ing and the use of letters. The two nations spoke 
languages of the same Shemitic family; they were 
brought into close contact by geographical position : 
all circumstances combine to render it probable 
that the ancient Hebrew alphabet was the common 

ion both of Hebrews and Phoenicians, and 

this prubability is strengthened by the results of 

modern investigation into the Pheenician inscrip- 

tions which have of late years been brought to 

light. The names of the Hebrew letters indicate 

that they must have been the invention of a Shem- 

itic people, and that they were moreover a pas- 

toral people may be inferred from the same evidence. 

Such names as Aleph (an ox), Gimel (a camel), 

Lamed (an ox-goad), are most naturally explained 

by this hypothesis, which necessarily excludes the 

seafaring Pheenicians from any claim to their in- 

vention. If, as has been conjectured, they took 

the first idea of writing from the Egyptians, they 

would at least have given to the signs which they 

invented the names of objects with which they 

themselves were familiar. So far from this being 

the case, the letters of the Hebrew alphabet contain 

no trace whatever of ships or seafaring matters: on 

the contrary, they point distinctly to an inland and 

pastoral people. The Shemitic and Egyptian al- 

phabets have this principle in common, that the 

object whose name is given to a letter was taken 

originally to indicate the letter which begins the 
name; but this fact alone is insufficient to show 
that the Shemitic races borrowed their alphabet 
from Egypt, or that the principle thus held in 
common may not have been the possession of other 
nations of a still earlier date than the Egyptians. 
s¢ The phonetic use of hieroglyphics,’’ says Mr. 
Kenrick, “would naturally suggest to a practical 
people, such as the Phoenicians were, a simplifica- 
tion of the cumbrous system of the Egyptians, by 
dispensing altogether with the pictorial and sym- 
bolical use, and assigning one character to each 
sound, instead of the multitude of homophones 
which made the reading of the hieroglyphics so dif- 
ficult; the residence of the ‘Pheenician shepherds,’ 
the Hyksos, in Egypt might afford an opportunity 
for this adaptation, or it might be brought about 
by commercial la We cannot, however, 
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trace such « resemblance between the earliest Phoe- 
nician alphabet known to us, and the phonetic 
characters of Egypt, as to give any certainty to 
this conclusion" (Phenicia, pp. 164, 165). 
Perhaps all that can be inferred from the tradi- 
tion that letters came to the Greeks from the Pho- 
nicians, but that they were the invention of the 
Egyptians, is that the Egyptians an al- 
phabet before the Pheenicians. Wahl, De Wette, 
and Kopp are inclined toa Babylonian origin, un- 
derstanding the Xépo: of Diodorus and the Syrt of 
Pliny of the Babylonians. But Gesenius has shown 
this to be untenable, because (1) Pliny distinctly 
mentions both Syri and Assyrii, and by no means 
confounds them; and (2) because the inscription 
on the seal-stone, on which Kopp based his theory, 
is nothing more than Pheenician, and that not of 
the oldest form, but inclining to the somewhat later 
Aramaic character. This seal-stone or brick con- 
tained, besides a cuneiform inscription, some 
Shemitic characters which were deciphered by 
Kopp, and were placed by him at the head of his 
most ancient alphabets (Bilder und Schriften, ii. 


154). Gesenius, however, read them with a very 
different result. He himself argues for a Pheeni- 


cian origin of the alphabet, in opposition to a 
Babylonian or Aramean, on the following grounds: 
1. That the names of the letters are Phienician, 
and not Syrian. Several of the names are found 
alike in the Hebrew and Aramaic dialects: as for 
instance, beth, gimel, zain, nun, ain, resh, shin, 
but others are not found in Syriac at all, at least 
not in the same sense. Aleph, in Syriac signifies 
‘a thousand,” not “an ox;* daleth is not ‘a 
door,” and for this, as well as for rau, yod, mem, 
pe, koph, and tau, different words are used. The 
Greek forms of the names of the letters are some- 
what in favor of an Aramaic origin, but there is no 
proof that they came in this shape from the East, 
and that they were not so modified by the Greeks 
themselves. 2. It is not probable that the Aramaic 
dialect was the language of the inventors; for the 


letters 9 ‘1 YS, which to them were certainly con- 
sonants, had become so weak in the Aramaic that 
they could scarcely any longer appear as such, and 
could not have been expressed by signs by an in- 
ventor who spoke a dialect of this kind. 3. If 
the Phenician letters are pictorial, as there seems 
reason to believe, there is no model, among the old 
Babylonian discoverers of writing, after which they 
could have been formed; while, on the other hand, 
it is extremely probable that the Pheenicians, from 
their extended commerce, especially with Egypt, 
adopted an imitation of the Egyptian phonetic 
hieroglyphics, though they took neither the figures 
nor the names from this source. The names of 
some of the letters lead us to a nomad pastoral 
people, rich in hernias: aleph (an ox), gimel (a 
camel), famed (an ox-goad), beth (a tent), daleth 
(a tent-door), vau (a tent-peg), cheth (a hurdle or 
pen). It is a little remarkable that Gesenius did 
not see that this very fact militates strongly against 
the Pheenician origin of the letters, and points, as 
has been observed above, rather to a pastoral than 
a seafaring people as their inventors. But whether 
or not the Phceenicians were the inventors of the 
Shemitic alphabet, there can be no doubt of their 
just claim to being its chief disseminators; and 
with this understanding we may accept the geneal- 
ogy of alphabets as given by Gesenius, and exhib- 
ited in the accompanying table. 
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| { df | 
Anc. Greek. Anc. Persian. Numidian. Anc. Hebrew. Anc. Aramzan. 
| I 
| 
Etruscan. Roman. Later Greek. Samaritan. painetiae Heb. square 
Umbrian. character. 
Oscan. Runic? | | 
Sampite. 


| | 
elle Coptic. Gothic. Sa vusl: 
berian. 


I 
Zend. 
Pehlvi. 





Armenian ? 


Whatever minor differences may exist between 
the ancient and more modern Shemitic alphabets, 
they have two chief characteristics in common: 
(1.) That they contain only consonants and the 


three principal long vowels, 8, 1,° (which must 
have been consonants oriyinally.— W. H. W.]; 
the other vowels being represented by signs above, 
below, or in the middle of letters, or being omitted 
altogether. (2.) That they are written from right 
to left. The Ithiopic, being perhaps a non-Shem- 
itic alphabet, is an exception to this rule, as is 
the cuneiform character in which some Shemitic 
inscriptions are found. The same peculiarity of 
Egyptian writing was remarked by Herudotus. No 
instance of what is called duvustrophedon writing — 
that is in a direction from right to left, and from 
left to right in alternate lives — is found in Shem- 
itic monuments. 

The old Shemitic alphabets may be divided into 
two principal classes: (1.) The Phoenician, as it 
exists (a) in the inscriptions in Cyprus, Malta, 
Carpentras, and the coins of Phenicia and her 
colonies. It is distinguished by an absence of 
vowels, and by sometimes having the words divided 
and sometimes not. (6.) In the inscriptions on 
Jewish cvius. (c.) In the Phonicio-Egyptian 
writing, with three vowel signs, deciphered by 
Caylus on the mummy bandages. From (a) are 
derived (), the Samaritan character, and (e), the 
Greek. (2.) The Hebrew-Chaldee character; to 
which belong (a), the Hebrew square character; 
(6), the Palmyrene, which has some traces of a 
cursive hand; (c), the I:strangelo, or ancient Syr- 
iac; aud (d), the ancient Arabic or Cufic. The 
oldest Arabic writing (the Ilimyaritic) was per- 
haps the same as the ancient Hebrew or Phe- 
nician.@ 

It remains now to consider which of all these 
was the alphabet originally used by the ancient 
Hebrews. In considering this question it will on 
many accounts be more convenient to begin with 
the common square character, which is more fa- 


a ® Schriider (Phiinizische Sprache, pp. 77, 78) di 
vides the Phoenician remnins into four paleeographical 
classes. The first, which he makes provisionally, as 
he had no monument to put in it, is the original 
Archaic Phoenician used with little alteration up to 
the seventh century before Christ. To this class, we 
may say, belongs the Moabite monument of King 
Mesha, first given to the public by M,. Ganneau in 
January, 1870. The second class is the Eastern Phoe- 
nician, extending from the seventh or sixth century 


| | 
ee ee Estrangelo Sabian. 





| and Nestorian. 
| 
wane ae Uigurie, or 
| Old Turkish. 


Nischi. 


miliar, and which from this familiarity ts more 
constantly associated with the Hebrew language 
and writing. In the Talmud (Sark. fol 21, 22) 


this character is called VOTH ALND, “ square 


writing,” or SAWS AMS, 4 Assyrian writ- 
ing;’’ the latter appellation being given because, 
according to the tradition, it came up with the 
Israelites from Assyria. Under the term Aasvris 
are included Chaldsea and Babylonia in the wider 
sense; for it is clear that in ancient writers the 
names Assyrian and Chaldean are applied indif- 
ferently to the same characters. The letters of the 
inscription on the tomb of Sardanapalus are called 
Chaldwan (Athen. xii. 529) and Assvrian (Athen. 
xii. 469; Arrian, Aap. Alex. ii. 5, § 4). Again, 
the Assyrian writing on the pillars erected by 
Darius at the Busporos (Her. iv. 87), is called by 
Strabo Persian (xy. 502). Anotber derivation 


for the epithet PYTVN, ashshirith, as applied 
to this writing, has been suggested by Rabbi Judah 


the Holy, who derives it from SYTUPSID, méush- 
shereth, “ blessed;"’ the term being applied to it 
because it was employed in writing the sacred 


books. Another etymology (from “tS, «star, 
to be straight}, given by the Hebrew grammaran 
Abraham de Balmis, describes it as the stra:cht, 
perpendicular writing, 80 making the epithet equiv- 
alent to that which we apply to it in calling it the 
square character. Hupfeld, starting from the same 
root, explains the Talmudic designation as merely 
a technical term used to denote the mere modern 


writing, and as opposed to YI"), raats, + broken,” 
by which the ancient character is described.2 Ac 
cording to him it signifies that which is firm, 
strong, protected and supported as with forts and 
walls, referring perhaps to the horizontal strokes 
on which the letters rest as on a foundation. 


In this view he compares it with the Ethiopie 
character, which is called in Arabic (Chiu, 





B. c. until the time of Christ, and called by M. de 
Vogiié the “Sidonian.” The third clasa is the Car 
thaginian, and the fourth the New Punic of the time 
of the Roman domination of North Africa and Spain. 
W. H.W. 


b ® Probably the Talmud of Venice is right in 
printing this word YY"T instead of YOM, from a 
root VA", “to cut, engrave.” W.H W. 
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‘‘gupported.”” It must be confessed that none of 
these explanations are so satisfactory as to be un- 
hesitatingly accepted. The only fact to be derived 


from the word FVYAWA is that it is the source 
of the whole Talmudic tradition of the Babylonian 
origin of the square character. This tradition is 
embodied in the following passages from the Jeru- 
salem and Babylonian Talmuds: “It is a tradi- 
tion: R. Jose says Ezra was fit to have the Law 
given by his hand, but that the age of Moses pre- 
vented it; yet though it was not given by his 
hand, the writing and the language were; the 
writing was written in the Syriac tongue, and in- 
terpreted in the Syriac tongue (Ezr. iv. 7), and 
they could not read the writing (Dan. v. 8); from 
hence it is learned that it was given on the same 
day. R. Nathan says the Law was given in broken 


charactera (YU, raats), and agrees with R. Jose; 
but Rab (2. e. R. Judah the Holy) says that the 
Law was given in the Assyrian (2. e. the square) 
character, and when they sinned it was turned into 
the broken character, and when they were worthy, 
in the days of Ezra, it was turned to them again 
in the Assyrian character, according to Zech. ix. 
12. It is a tradition: R. Simeon ben Eleazar says, 
on the account of R. Eleazar ben Parta, who also 
says, on the account of Eliezer Hammodai, the Law 
was written in the Assyrian character’? (Talm. 
Jerus. Megillah, fol. 71, 72,73). But the story, as 
best known, is told in the Babylonian Talmud: 
‘Mar Zutra, or as others Mar Ukba, says, at first 


the Law was given to Israel in the Hebrew (729, 
t. ¢. the Samaritan) writing and the holy tongue; 
and again it was given to them, in the days of 
Ezra, in the Assyrian writing and the Syrian 
tongue. They chose for the Israelites the Assyrian 
writing and the holy tongue, and left to the /diote 
the Hebrew writing and the Syrian tongue. Who 
are the /diote? R. Chasda says, the Cutheans 
(or Samaritans). What is the Hebrew writing? 
R. Chasda says, the Libonaah writing "’ (Sanked. 
fol. 21, 2; 22, 1). The Libonaah writing is ex- 
plained by R. Solomon to mean the large charac- 
ters in which the Jews wrote their amulets and 
mezuzoth. The broken character mentioned above 
can only apply to the Samaritan alphabet, or one 
very similar to it. In this character are written, 
not only manuscripts of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
varying in age from the 13th to the 16th century, 
but also other works in Samaritan and Arabic. 
The Samaritans themselves call it Hebrew writing, 
_ {fn contradistinction to the square character, which 
they call the writing of Ezra. It has no vowel 
points, but a diacritical mark called Marhetono is 
employed, and words and sentences are divided. 
A form of character more ancient than the Samari- 
tan, though closely resembling it, is found on the 
coins struck under Simon Maccabeus, cir. B. Cc. 
142. Of this writing Gesenius remarks (art. Pa- 
laographie in Ersch and Gruber's Encyclopddie) 
that it was most probably employed, even in manu- 
scripts, during the whole lifetime of the Hebrew 
language, and was gradually displaced by the square 
character about the birth of Christ. An exainina- 
tion of the characters on the Maccabean coins 
shows that they bear an extremely close resem- 
blance to those of the Phenician inscriptions, and 
in many cases are all but identical with them. 


The figures of three characters (3, ©, 0) do not 
occur, and that of 2 is doubtful. 
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In order to explain the Talmudic story above 
given, and the relation between the square char- 
acter and that of the coins, different theories have 
been constructed. Some held that the square char- 
acter was sacred, and used by the priests, while 
the character on the coins was for the purposes of 
ordinary life. The younger Buxtorf (De Lit. Hebr. 
Gen. Ant.) maintained that the square alphabet 
was the oldest and the original alphabet of the 
Hebrews, and that before the Captivity the Sa- 
maritan character had existed side by side with it; 
that during the Captivity the priests and more 
learned part of the people cultivated the square or 
sacred character, while those who were left in 
Palestine adhered to the common writing. Ezra 
brought the former back with him, and it was 
hence called Assyrian or Chaldeean. ‘The other 
was used principally by the Samaritans, though 
occasionally by the Jews themselves, as is shown 
by the characters on the Maccabean coins. This 
opinion found many supporters, and a singular 
turn was given to it by Morinus (De Lingua Pri- 
meeva, p. 271) and Loescher (De Causis Ling. 
Hebr. pp. 207, 208), who maintained that the char- 
acters on the coins were a kind of tachygraphic 
writing formed from the square character. Hart- 
mann (Ling. Einl. p. 28, &c.) also upheld the 
existence of a twofuld character, the sacred and 
profane. The favorers of this hypothesis of a 
double alphabet had some analogies to which they 
could appeal for support. The Egyptians had a 
twofold, or even a threefold character. The cunei- 
form writing of the ancient Persians and Medes 
was perhaps a sacred character for monuments, the 
Zend being used for ordinary life. The Arabs, 
Persians, and Turks, employ different characters 
according as they require them for letters, poems, 
or historical writings. But analogy is not proof, 
and therefore the passage in Is. viii. 1 has been 
appealed to as containing « direct allusion to the 
ordinary writing as opposed to the sacred charac- 
ter. But it is evident, upon examination, that the 
writing there referred to is that of a perfectly 
legible character, such as an ordinary unskilled 
man might read. Ireneus (Adv. Heeres. ii. 24), 
indeed, speaks of sacerdotal letters, but his infor- 
mation is not to be relied on. In fact the sole 
ground for the hypothesis lies in the fact that the 
only specimens of the Hebrew writing of common 
life are not in the usual character of the manu- 
scripts. If this supposition of the coexistence of 
a twofuld alphabet be abandoned as untenable, we 
must either substitute for it a second hypothesis, 
that the square character was the exclusive posses- 
sion of the kingdom of Judah, and that the Sa- 
maritan was used in the northern kingdom, or that 
the two alphabets were successive and not con- 
temporary. Against the former hypothesis stands 
the fact that the coins on which the so-called 
Samaritan character occurs were struck at Jeru- 
salem, and the names Hebrew and Assyriin, as 
applied to the two alphabets, would still be unac- 
counted for. There remains then the hypothesis 
that the square gharacter and the writing of the 
coins succeeded each other in point of time, and 
that the one gradually took the place of the other, 
just as in Arabic the Nischi writing bas displaced 
the older Cufic character, and in Syriac the Es- 
trangelo has given place to that at present in use. 
But did the square character precede the character 
on the coins, or was the reverse the case? Accord- 
ing to some of the doctors of the Talmud (Sanh, 
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fol. 21, 2; 22, 1), in the passage above quoted, the 
Law was given to the Israelites in the Hebrew char- 
acter and the holy tongue. It was given again 
in the davs of Ezra in the Assyrian character and 
the Aramean tongue. By the “ Hebrew’’ char- 
acter is to be understood what is elsewhere called 
the * broken "’ writing, which is what is commonly 
called Samaritan; and by the Assyrian writing is 
to be understood the square character. But Kabbi 
Judah the Holy, who adopted a different etymology 


for the word FIN (Assyrian), says that the | 
Law was first given in this square character, but 
that afterwards, when the people sinned, it was | 
changed into the broken writing, which again, upon | 
their repentance in the days of Ezra, was converted 
into the square character. In both these cases it 
is evident that the tradition is entirely built upon 
the etymoloyy of the word ashshurith, and varies 
according to the ditterent conceptions formed of its 
meaning: consequently it is of but slight value as 
direct testimony. ‘The varying character of the 
tradition shows moreover that it was framed after 
the true meaning of the name had become lost. 
Origen (on Ez. ix. 4) says that in the ancient 
alphabet the fae had the form of a cross, and 
(Hexapla, i. 86, Montfaucon) that in some MSS. 


of the LXX. the word 717° was written in an- 
cient Hebrew characters, not with those in use in 
his day, “for they say that Ezra used other [let- 
ters] after the Captivity.” Jerome, followiug 
Orizen, gives out as certain what his predecessor 
only mentioned as a report, and the tradition in 
his bands assumes a diflerent aspect. “It is cer- 
tain,’ he says, “that Ezra the scribe and doctor 
of the law, atter the taking of Jerusalem and the 
restoration of the Temple under Zerubbabel, dis- 
covered other letters which we now use: whereas 
up to that time the characters of the Samaritans 
and Hebrews were the same... . . £ And the tetra- 
grammaton name of the Lord we find in the present | 
day written in ancient letters in certain Greek : 
rolls’ (Prot. Gal. in Libr. Reg.). The testimony 
of Origen with regard to the form of ¢aw under- 
goes a similar modification. ‘In the ancient He-' 
brew letters, which the Samaritans use to this day, 
the last letter, (au, has the form of a cross.”’ 
Again, in another passage (Ap. 136 ad Marcell. 
ii. 704, Ep. 14, ed. Martianay) Jerome remarks! 


that the ineffable name TTWT, being misunder- | 
stood by the Greeks when they met with it in 
their books, was read by them piyi, i. e. TIMI. 
It has been inferred from this that the ancient | 
characters, to which both Jerome and Origen refer 
in the first-yuuted passages, were the square char- 
acters, because in them alone, and uot in the Sa- 


maritan, does any resemblance between 1V1I7% and 


ITIMII exist. There is nothing, however, to show 


that Jerome contemplated the same case in the two 
passages. In the one he expressly mentions the 
‘‘ancient characters,’’ and evidently as an excep- 
tional instance, for they were only found in “ cer- 
tain rulls;"’ in the other he appeals to speak of an 
occurrence by no means uncummoun. Ayain, it is 
Jerome, and not Origen, who is responsible for the 
assertion that in the Samaritan alphabet the Tau 

a © There remarker need modification if we take as 
our atandard of comparison some lately discovered 
and quite old Samaritan inscriptions, auch as the 
fragment of a copy of the Decalogue built into a 
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has the form of a cross. Origen merely says this 
is the case in the ancient or original (dpyatais) 
Hebrew characters, and his assertion is true of the 
writing on the Maccabean coins, and of the an- 
cient and even the more modern Phenician, but 
not of the alphabet known to us as the Samari- 
tan. It seems clear, therefore, that Jerome’s lsn- 
guage on this point cannot be regarded as strictly 
accurate. 

There are many arguments which go to show 
that the Samaritan character is older than the 
square Hebrew. One of these is derived from the 
existence of the Samaritan Pentateuch, which, ac- 
cording to some writers, must date at least from 
the time of the separation of the two kingdoms, 


‘the northern kingdom retaining the ancient writing 


which was once common to both. But there is no 
evidence for the existence of the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch before the Captivity, and the opinion which 
now most commonly prevails is that the Samaritans 
received it first in the Maccabsean period, and with 
it the Jewish writing (Havernick, inl. i. 290}, 
The question is still far from being decided, and 
while it remains in this condition the arguments 
derived from the Samaritan Pentateuch canpot be 
allowed to have much weight. Hupfeld (Stud. uzd 
Arit. 1830, ii. 279, &c.) contends that the common 
theory, that the Samaritans received their writing 
from the ancient Israelitish times, but maintained 
it more faithfully than the Jews, is improbable, 
because the Samaritans were a mixed race, entirely 
different from the ancient Israelites, and had, like 
their language, a preponderating Aramaic element: 
consequently, if they had had a character peculiar 
to themselves, independently of their sacred buvk, 
it would rather have been Aramaic. He ares 
that the Samaritans received their present writing 
with their Pentateuch from the Jews, because the 
Samaritan character differs im several important 
particulars from that on the Phoenician monv- 
ments, but coincides in all characteristic deviaticns 
with the ancient Hebrew on the Maccahbean coins. 
These deviationa are — (1) the horizontal strokes in 
beth, mem, and nun, which bave no parallel on 
the Phoenician monuments: (2) the angular beads 
of beth, daleth, and especially ‘ain, which last 
never occurs in an anyular form in Phenician: 
(3) the entirely different forms of tsade and raw, 
as well as of zain and samech, which are not 
found on the Maccabrean coins. In the Samaritan 


‘letters aleph, cheth, lamed, shin, there is a closer 
| relationship with the forms of the old Hebrew: the 


only marked deviation is in the form of tas.¢ To 
these considerations Hupfeld adds the traditions of 
Origen and Jerome and the Talmud already given, 
and the fact that the Samaritans have preserved 
their letters unchanged, a circumstance which is 
intelligible on the supposition that these letters 
were regarded by them with superstitious reverence 
as a sacred character which had come to them frum 
without, and which, in the absence of any earlier 
indigenous tradition of writing, necessarily became 
a liteless permanent type. 

The names of the letters, and the correspondence 
of their forms to their names in the Pheenician 
and Pheenicio-Samaritan alphabets, supply ancther 
argument for the superior antiquity of this to the 
Hebrew square character: ¢. g. ’dAtnm (an ere}, 


Mohammedan mosque, of which Rosen gives a figure 
(Zeitsch. d. Deutsch. Morg. Ges. xiii. 278). Here, con- 
trary to Hupfeld, the tax is a simple cross, being 
precisely the old Phoenician form. W. HW. 
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which on the coins and Phenician monuments has 
the form og; Resh (ahead), q:? On the other hand, 
the names Vau (a nail or peg), Zain (a weapon), 
Caph (the hollow hand), correspond to their forma 
better in the square character: this, however, at 
most, would only prove that both are derived from 
the same original alphabet in which the corre- 
spondence between the shape and name of each let- 
ter was more complete. Again, we trace the Phe- 
nician alphabet much further back than the square 
character. The famous inscription on the sarcoph- 
agus of Eshmunazar, found at Sidon in 1859, is 
referred by the Duc de Luynes to the sixth century 
B.C. The date of the inscription at Marseilles is 
more uncertain. Some would place it before the 
foundation of the Greek colony there, B. C. 600. 
There is reason to believe, however, that it is much 
more recent. Besides these we have the inscrip- 
tions at Sigeum and Amycle in the ancient Greek 
character, which is akin to the Pheenician. On the 
other hand, the Hebrseo-Chaldee character is not 
found on historic monuments before the birth of 
Christ. A consideration of the various readings 
which have arisen from the interchange of similar 
characters in the present text leads, as might natu- 
rally be expected, to results which are rather favor- 
able to the square character, for in this alone are 
the manuscripts written which have come down to 
us. The following examples are given, with one 
exception, by Gesenius: — 
(a.) In the square alphabet are confounded — 


aand 2. FPNIDW, Neh. xii. 14 = TNIDW, 
Neh. xii. 3; SD¥, 1 Chr. ix. 
158 “V3, Neh. xi. 17. 
Vand *. JPY, Gen. xlvi. 27 = JPY, 1 
Chr. i. 42. 


mand DO. FNS, 1 K. vii. 4O= FIND, 
2 Chr. iv. 11. 


2aand. FDWT, Ps. xviii. 12 =F7W0NM, 
2 Sam. xxii. 12. 

¥ and 7. TVD, Ps. xxxi. 3= IVD, Ps. 
Ixxi. 3. 

(6.) In both alphabets are confounded — 

Tand %. FIT, 1 Chr. i. 6 = FID, Gen. 
x. 3; EXT, 1 Chr. ft. 7= 
DNS, Gen. x. 4; TINT, Lev. 
xi. 14= FIN", Deut. xiv. 13; 
NW, Ps. xviii, 11 = 8M, 
2 Sam. xxii. 11. 

(c.) In the Phenician alone — 

= and T. a>n, 2 Sam. xxiii. 29 = won, 
1 Chr. xi. 30. 

Y and W, whence probably 7D, Josh. xxi. 16 
= ]WY, 1 Chr. vi. 44. 

Jand 5, WW, 1 Chr. xi. 37= D5, 
2 Sam. xxiii. 35. 

(d@.) In neither — 





@ *® No sort of dependence can be put on this argu- 
sent. The oldest Resh has a triangular, and not a 
round head, and the gradual development of the 
Hebrew equare characters is evident enough from 
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D and“. OY, Neb. vii. 7—= OV, Exe. 
ii, 2. 


Sand J. BTW, Num. xxvi. 85 =ST, 
1 Chr. vii. 20. JVOTT, 1 Chr. 


vi. 76 [61] = FVM, Josh. xxi. 
32. 

The third class of these readings seems to point 
to a period when the Hebrews used the Pheenician 
character, and a comparison of the Pheenician 
alphabet and the Hebrew coin-writing shows that 
the examples of which Gesenius makes a fourth 
class, might really be included under the third: for 


in these some forms of 2 and “, as well as of 3 


and J\, are by no means unlike. This circum- 
stance takes away some of the importance which 
the above results otherwise give to the square char- 
acter. Indeed, after writing his Hebrdische Sprache 
und Schrift, Gesenius himself appears to have 
modified sume of the conclusions at which he ar- 
rived in that work, and instead of maintaining that 
the square character, or one essentially similar to 
it, was in use in the time of the LXX., and that 
the Maccabees retained the old character for their 
coins, as the Arabs retained the Cufic some centu- 
ries after the introduction of the Nischi, he con- 
cludes as most probable, in his article Palaographie 
(in Ersch and Gruber's Encyci.), that the ancient 
Hebrew was first changed for the square character 
about the birth of Christ. A comparison of the 
Pheenician with the square alphabet shows that the 
latter could not be the immediate development of 
the former, and that it could not have been formed 
gradually from it at some period subsequent to the 
time of the Maccabees. The essential difference 
of some characters, and the similarity of others, 
render it probable that the two alphabets are both 
descended from one more ancient than either, of 
which each has retained some peculiarities. This 
more ancient form, Hupfeld (Hebrdische Gram- 
matik, § 7) maintains, is the original alphabet 
invented by the Babylonians, and extended by the 
Phenicians. From this the square character was 
developed by three stages. 

1. In its oldest form it appears on Phoenician 
monuments, stones, and coins. The number of the 
inscriptions containing Phaenician writing was 77, 
yreater and sinaller, in the time of Gesenius, but it 
has since been increased by the discovery of the 
famous sarcophagus of Eshmunazar king of Sidon, 
and the excavations which have still more recently 
been made in the neighborhood of Carthage have 
brought to light many others which are now in the 
British Museum. Those deseribed by Gesenius 
were found at Athens (three bilingual), at Malta 
(four, one of which is bilingual), in Cyprus, among 
the ruins of Kitium (thirty-three), in Sicily, in the 
ruins of Carthage (twelve), and in the regions of 
Carthace and Numidia. They belong for the most 
part to the period between Alexander and the age 
of Augustus. A Punic inscription on the arch of - 
Septimius Severus brings down the Pheenician 
character as late as the beginning of the third cen- 
tury after Christ. Besides these inscriptions on 
stone, there are a number of coins bearing Pheeni- 
palszeographical data, without considering the resem- 
blance they may be imagined to bear to the meaning 
of their names. W. H. W. 
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cian characters, of which those found in Cilicia are 
the most ancient, and belong to the times of the 
Persian domination. The character on all these is 
essentially the same. In its best form it is found 
on the Sicilian, Maltese, Cyprian, and Carthaginian 
inscriptions. On the Cicilian coins it is perhaps most 
original, degenerating on the later coins of Pha-nicia, 
Spain, and the neighboring islands, and becuining 
almost a cursive character in the monuments of Nu- 
midia and the African provinces. There are no 
final letters, and no divisions of words. 
acteristics of the Pheenician alphabet. as it is thus 
discovered are, that it is purely consonantal; that 
it consists of twenty-two letters written from right 
to left, and is distinguished by strong perpendicu- 
lar strokes, and the closed heads of the letters; that 
the names and order of the Jetters were the same 
as in the Hebrew alphabet, as may be inferred 
from the names of the Greek letters which came 
immediately from Phoenicia; and that originally 
the alphabet was pictorial, the letters representing 
figures. “This last: position has been strongly op- 
posed by Wuttke (Zeilsch. d. D. M. G. xi. 75, 
etc.), who maintains that the ancient Phcenician | 
alphabet contains no traces of a pictorial character, 

and that the letters are simply combinations of 

strokes. It is impossible here to give his arcu- 

ments, and the reader is referred for further infor- 

mation to his article. This ancient Pheenician 

character in its earliest form was probably, sava 

Hupfeld, adopted by the Hebrews from the Canaan- 

ites, and used by them during the whole period of | 
the living language till shortly before the birth of! 
Christ. Closely allied with it are the characters on 

the Maccabsean cvins, and the Samaritan alphabet. 


2. While the old writing remained so almost 


The char- | 
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of Caph and Nun occur for the first time. The 
Palmyrene writing representa a later stage, and 
belongs principally to the second and third centa- 
ries after Christ, the time of the greatest prosperity 
of Palmyra. The oldest inscription belongs to the 
year 396 of the Greeks (A. D. 84), and the latest 
to the year 669 (A. D. 257). The writing was not 
confined to Palmyra, for an inscription in the same 
character was found at Abilene. The Paluvrene 
inscriptions are fifteen in number: ten bilingmal, in 
Syriac and Greek, and Syriac and Latin. Two are 
preserved at Kome, four at Oxford. Those at Rome 
differ from the rest, in having lost the heads of the 


letters 2, T, 9, 3, while the forms of the *, D, 27, 
are like the Phoenician. Of the cursive Assyrian 
writing, which appears to be allied to the Aramaan, 
Mr. Layard remarks, * On monuments and remains 
purely Syrian, or such as cannot be traced wa 


i fureign people, only one form of character bas been 
| discovered, and it so closely resembles the cursive 
‘of Asavria, that there can be little doubt as to the 


identity of the origin of the two. Hf, thereture, the 


i inhabitants of Syria, whether Phcenicians or others, 


were the inventors of letters, and thuse letters wae 
such as exist upon the earliest monuments of that 
country, the cursive character of the Assyrians may 
have been as ancient as the cuneiform. Llowever 
that mav be, this hieratic character bas not vet 
heen found in Assyria on remains of a verv early 
epoch, and it would seem probable that simple per- 
pendicular and horizontal lines preceded rounded 
furtms, being better suited to letters carved on stone 
tablets or rocks. At Nitmruud the cursive writing 
was found on part of an alabaster vase, and on 
fragments of pottery, taken out of the rubbish 
covering the ruins. On the alabaster vase it ae- 


unchanged among the Phunicians and Samaritans, | companied an inscription in the cuneiform charae- 
it was underyoing a gradual transformation among | ter, containing the name of the Aborsahbad king, to 
its original inventors, the Arameans, especially; whose reign it is evident, from several circum- 
those of the West. This transformation was eftected | stances, the vase must be attributed. It has also 
by opening the heads of the letters, and by bending | been found on Babylonian bricks of the time of 
the perpendicular stroke into a horizontal one.) Nebuchadnezzar” (Nin. ii. pp. 165, 160). M. 
which in the cursive character served fur a connect- | Fresnel discovered at Kasr some fifty fragments of 
ing stroke, and in the inacriptions on stone for aj pottery covered with this cursive character in ink. 
basis or foundation for the letters. The character | These, too, are said to be of the age of Nebuchad- 
in this form is found in the earliest stage on the | nezzar (Journ. Astat. July 1853. p. 77). Dr. Levy 

. (Zeitsch. d. D. M. G. ix. 465) maintains, in 
stone of Carpentras, where the letters ¥, 3, 475 | accordance with the Talmudic tradition, that the 
have open heads ; and later in the inscriptions OD - Jews acquired this cursive writing in Babylun, and 
the ruins of Palmyra, where the characters are dis- brought it back with them after the Captivity 
tinguished by the open heads degenerating some- tovether with the Chaldee language, and that it 


bier ste ea bas ane Py eet connecting * gradually displaced the older alphabet. of which 
rab inee ee ie stole Ob Ar pen aeed Ue Ot: fragments remain in the forms ot the final letters. 
form of the modified Aramman character is found 


on some fragments of papyrus fuund in Egypt, and 
preserved in the Library at Turin, and in the Mu-/ the Aramaic letters, a similar process of change 
seum of the Duke of Blacas. Plates of these are | was going on in the old character among the Jews. 
given in Gesenius’ Munumenta Phenicia (tab. | We alrealy find indications of this in the Macca 
28-33). They belony to the time of tbe later bwan coins, where the straight strokes of some let- 
Ptolemies, and are written in an Aramaic dialect. ! ters are broken. The Aramaic character, too, bad 
The inscription on the Carpentras stoue was the’ apparently an influence upon the Hebrew, prupor- 
work of heathen scribes, probably, as Dr. Levy | tioned to the intluence exercised by the Aramaic 
sugyests (Zeilach. d. D. M. G. xi. 67), the Baby-| dialect upon the Hebrew language. The beads of 
louian colonists of Egypt: the writing of the papyri/ the letters still left in the Palmyrene character are 
he attributes to Jews. The inscription on the vase! removed, the position and length of several oblique 


of the Serapeum at Memphis is placed by the Due strokes are altered (as in J", 7,3, 2). It lost the 


de Luynes and M. Mariette in the 4th century characler’ol a@veuraive: Nand’ by the: sesariiod ot 
Bee dae BD Pacients the ‘eas cet the the several letters, and the stiff ornaments which 


letters 2, “T, “, have fallen away altogether. In| they received at the hands of ealligraphers, and thus 
the forms of TT, Fl, 5, we see the origin of the became an angular, uniform, broken character, from 


figures of the square character. The final forms! which it receives its name square (VAND 3,73). 





8. While this modification was taking place in 
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In the letters 8, 2, 1, 5, 8, 5, D, Y, 5, JA, the 
ZEgypto-Aramaic appears the older, and the Pal- 
myrene most resembles the square character. In 


others, on the contrary, as TT, 0, ;?, “, the square 
character is closely allied to the forms in the Blacas 
fragments; and in some, as ‘T, TT, 1, 7, %, W, both 
the older alphabets agree with the square character. 
So far as regards the development of the square 
character from the Aramsan, as it appears on the 
stone of Carpentras aud the ruins of Palmyra, Hup- 
feld and Gesenius are substantially agreed, but they 
differ widely on another and very important point. 
Gesenius is disposed to allow some weight to the 
tradition as preserved in the Talmud, Origen, and 
Jerome, that the Hebrews at some period adopted 
a character different from their own. ‘The Chaldee 
square alphabet he considers as originally of Ara- 
maic orivin, but transferred to the Hebrew lan- 
guage. ‘To this conclusion he appears to be drawn 
by the name dasyrian applied in the Talmud to 
the square character, which he infers was probably 
the ancient character of Assyria. If this were the 
case, it is remarkable that nu trace of it should be 
found on the Assyrian monuments; and, in the ab- 
sence of other evidence, it is unsafe to build a 
theory upon a name, the interpretation of which 
is uncertain. The change of alphabet from the 
Pheenician to the Aramean, and the development 
of the Syriac from the Aramman, Gesenius regards 
as two distinct circumstances, which took place at 
different times, and were separated by a consider- 
able interval. The formation of the square charac- 
ter he maintains cannot be put earlier than the 
second century after Christ. Hupfeld, on the other 
hand, with more show of reason, rejects altogether 
the theory of an abrupt change of character, because 
he doubts whether any instance can be shown of a 
simple exchange of alphabets in the case of a people 
who have already a tradition of writing. The an- 
cient letters were in use in the time of the Macca- 
bees, and from that period writing did not cease, 
but was rather more practiced in the transcrip- 
tion of the sacred books. Hesides, on comparing 
the Palmyrene with the square character, it is clear 
that the former has been altered and developed, 
a result which would have been impossible in the 
case of a communication from without which over- 
whelmed all tradition and spontaneity. The case 
of the Samaritans, on the other hand, is that of a 
people who received an alphabet entire, which they 
regarded as sacred in consequence of its associa- 
tion with their sacred book, and which they there- 
fore retained unaltered with superstitious fidelity. 
Moreover, in the old Hebrew writing on the coins 
we see already a tendency to several important al- 


terations, as, for example, in the open heads of 3 
and “),and the base lines of 2, 5, 9,3; and 
many letters, as TT, are derived rather from the 
coin-character than from the Palmyrene, while 


and ;) are entirely Pheenician. Finally, Hupfeld 
adds, ‘ It is in the highest degree improbable — nay, 
almost inconceivable — that the Jews, in the fervor 
of their then enthusiasm for their sacred books, 





@ Another link between the Palmyrene and the 
square character is supplied by the writing on some 
of the Babylonian bowls, described by Mr. Layard 
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should, consciously and without apparent reason, 
have adopted a foreign character, and abandoned the 
ancient writing of their fathers.”’ 

Assuming, then, as approximately true, that the 
square character of the Hebrews was the natural 
result of a gradual process of development, and 
that it was not adopted in its present shape from 
without, but became what it is by an internal or- 
ganic change, we have further to consider at what 
time it acquired ita present form. Kopp (Bilder 
und Schriften, ii. 177) places it as late as the 4th 
century after Christ; but he appears to be guided 
to his conclusion chiefly by the fact that the Pal- 
myrene character, to which it is most nearly allied, 
extended into the 3d century. It is evident, how- 
ever, from several considerations, that in the 4th 
century the square character was substantially the 
same as it is to this day, and had for some time 
been so. The descriptions of the forms of the let- 
ters in the Talmud and Jerome coincide most ex- 
actly with the present; for both are acquainted 
with final letters, and describe as similar those let- 
ters which resemble each other in the modern al- 


phabet, as, for instance, 2 and 3, 7 and “, fT 
and TT, Vand ‘, ¥ and }?, © and ©. The calli- 


'graphic ornaments which were employed in the 


writing of the synagogue rolls, as the taggin on 
the letters Y 1% 20 YD W, the point in the 


broken headline of 1 (4? ), and many other pre- 
scriptions for the orthography of the Torah are 
found in the Talmud, and show that Hebrew cal- 
ligraphy, under the powerful protection of minute 
laws observed with superstitious reverence, had long 
received its full development, and was become a 
fixed unalterable type, as it has remained ever since. 
The change of character, moreover, not only in the 
time of Jerome and the Talmud, but even as early 
as Origen, was an event already long passed, and 
so old and involved in the darkness of fuble as to be 
attributed in the common legend to Ezra, or by 
most of the Talmudists to God Himself. The very 
obscurity which surrounds the meaning of the terms 


V9 and FY VWR as applied to the old and new 
writing respectively, is another proof that in the 
time of the ‘Talmudists the square character had 
become permanent, and that the history of the 
changes through which it had passed had been lost. 
In the Mishna (Shadd. xii. 5) the case is mentioned 


of two Zains (T3) being written for Cheth (Fr), 
which could only be true of the square character. 
The often-quoted passage, Matt. v. 18, which is 
generally brought forward as a proof that the square 
character must have been in existence in the time of 
Christ, who mentions i@ra, or yod, as the smallest 
letter of the alphabet, proves at least that the old 
Hebrew or Pheenician character was no longer in 
use, but that the Palinyrene character, or one very 
much like it, had been introduced. From these 
circumstances we may infer, with Hupfeld (Stud. 
und Krit. 1830, ii. 288), that Whiston's conjecture 
is approximately true; namely, that about the first 
or second century after Christ the square character 
assumed its present form; though in a question in- 
volved in 30 much uncertainty, it is impossible to 
pronounce with great positiveness.2 








(Nin. and Bab. p. 509), which Dr. Levy (Zeitsch. d. D. 
M. G.) assigns to the 7th century a.p. (See the plate 
in Schrader's ed. of De Wette’s Ein/. (1869). — A.] 
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Next to the scattered hints as to the shape of the 
Hebrew letters which we find in the writings of 
Jerome, the most direct evidence on this point is 
supplied by the so-called Alphabelum Jesustarum, 
which is found in a MS. (Codex Marchalianus, pow 
lost) of the LXX. of Lam.ii. It is the work of a 
Greek scribe, imperfectly acquainted with, or more 
probably entirely ignorant of Hebrew, who copied 
slavishly the letters which were before him. In 


this alphabet T7 is written 11; ‘ and ) are of nearly 
equal length, the latter being distinguished by two 


dots; j? is made like p, and TT like H. The let- 
ters on the two Abraxas gems in his possession were 
thought by Montfaucon (Prelim. ad Hex. Orig. 
i. 22, 23) to have heen Hebrew; but as they have 
not been fairly deciphered, nothing can be inferred 
from them. Other instances of the occurrence of 
the Hebrew alphabet written by ignorant scribes 
are found in a Codex of the New Testament, of 
which an account is given by Treschow (Tent. 
descr. Cod. Vet. aliquot Gr. N. T.), and three 
have been edited from Greek and Latin MSS. in 
the Nouveau Traite Diplumatique published by the 
Benedictines. To these, as to the Alphabetum 
Jesuitarum, Kennicott justly attributes no value 
(Dissert. Gen. p. 69 note). The same may be said 
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forms of the letters are rounder (Eichhorn, Etal. ii. 
37-41; Tychsen, Tentamen de car. cod. Hebr. V. 
T. MSS. generibus, p. 264; Bellermann, De usw 
paleog. Hebr. p. 43). 


The Alphabet. — The oldest evidence on the sub- 
ject of the Hebrew alphabet is derived from the al- 
phabetical psalms and poems; Pss. xxv., xrxxiv., 
XxxVii., exi., cxii., cxix., cxlv.; Prov. xrxxi 10-31; 
Lam. i.-iv. From these we ascertain that the num- 
ber of the letters was twenty-two, as at present. 
The Arabic alphabet originally consisted of the 
same nuinber. Ireneus (ddr. Her. ii. 24) anys 
that the ancient sacred letters were ten in number. 
It has been argued by many that the alphabet of 
the Pheenicians at first consisted only of sixteen let- 
ters, or according to Hug of fifteen, ¥, 0, 3, O 
5, 3 being omitted. The legend as told by Pliny 
(vii. 56) is as follows. Cadmus brought with him 
into Greece sixteen letters; at the time of the Tro- 
jan war Palamedes added four others, @, E, @, X, 
and Simonides of Melos four more, Z, H, ¥, & 
Aristotle recognized eighteen letters of the original 
alphabet, ABTAEZIKAMNOTIPSTT@, 
to which @ and X were added by Epicharmus 
(comp. Tac. Ann. xi. 14). By Isidore of Seville 
(Orrg. i. 3) it is said there were seventeen. But 


of the Hebrew writing of a@ monk, taken from the | in the oldest story of Cadmus, as told by Herodotus 


work of Rabanus Maurus, De inventione inguarum. 


(v. 58) and Diodorus (v. 24), nothing is said of 


The Jews themselves recognize a double character | the number of the letters. Recent investigations, 


in the writing of their synagogue rolls. The earlier 


of these is called the Tam writing (AND BH) as 
some suppose, from Tam, the grandson of Rashi, 
who flourished in the 12th century, and is thought 
to be the inventor; or, according to others, from 
the perfect form of the letters, the epithet Zam 
being then taken as a significant epithet of the 
square character, in which sense the expression 


TTOIN MAWID, céthibah thammah, occurs in the 


Talmud (Shabbath, fol. 103 b). Phylacteries writ- 
ten in this character were hence called Zam tephil- 
lin. The letters have fine pointed corners and per- 


pendicular tagyin (J°IS1), or little strokes attached 


to the seven letters YAIIWVW. The Tam writ- 
ing is chiefly found in German synagogue rolls, and 
probably also in those of the Polish Jews. The 


Welsh writing (AID wd), to which the Jews 
assijrn a later date than to the other, usually occurs 
in the synagogue rolls and other manuscripts of the 
Spanish and eastern Jews. ‘The figures of the let- 
ters are rounder than in the Zam writing, and the 
taggin, or crown-like ornaments, terminate in a 
thick point. But besides these two forms of writ- 
ing, which are not essentially distinct, there are 
minor differences observable in the manuscripts of 
different countries. The Spanish character is the 
most regular and simple, and is for the most part 


Shemitic articulation. 


however, have rendered it probable that at first the 
Shemitic alphabet consisted of but sixteen letters. 
It is true that no extant monuments illustrate the 
period when the alphabet was thus curtailed, bat 
‘as the theory is based upon an organic arrangement 
first proposed hy Lepsius, it may be briefly noticed. 
Dr. Donaldson (New Cratylus, p. 171, 3d ed.) says, 
‘s Besides the mutes and breathings, the Hebrew 


alphabet, as it now stands, has four sibilants, ¥, D, 


3,W. Now it is quite clear that all these four 
sibilants could not have existed in the oldest state 
of the alphabet. Indeed we have positive evidence 


that the Ephraimites could not pronuunce W, bat 


substituted for it the simpler articulation D 
(Judges xii. 6). We consider it quite certain, that 
at the first there was only one sibilant, namely this 
D, or samech. Finally, to reduce the Shemitic al- 
phabet to its oldest form, we must omit caph, which 
:is only a softened form of koph, the liquid rezh, and 
the semivowel jod, which are of more recent intro- 
duction. . . . The remaining 16 letters appear in 


the following order: 8, 2, 3, ‘T, FT, 3, 7, 8, 5, 
BD, 3, 0, 9, 5,7, H. If we examine this order 
more minutely, we shall see that it is not arbitrary 


or accidental, but strictly organic according to the 
We have four classes, each 


large and bold, forming a true square character. | consisting of 4 letters: the first and second classes 


The German is more sloping and compressed, with 
pointed corners; but finer than the Spanish. Be- 
tween these the French and Italian character is in- 
termediate, and is hence called by Kennicott (iss. 
Gen. p. 71) character intermedius. It is for the 
moat part rather smaller than the others, and the 





a ® Dr. Donaldson’s conjectures are at best rather 
fanciful. His secon] class does not consist of * three 


mutes.” Even if [Tt can be called such, ) is no mute 


| contains the three supernumerary mutes 


‘consist each of 3 mutes preceded by a hreathing, 


the third of the 3 liquids and the sibilant, which per- 
haps closed the oldest alphabet of all, and tbe fourth 
preceded 
by a breathing.” The original 16 letters of the 
Greek alphabet, corresponding to those of the 


and never was, 80 far as we know. Why four siti 
lants * could not have existed in the oldest state of the 
alphabet ” it would be difficult to show. If the aa 
guage was developed sufficiently, at the time the al 
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Shemitic, are thus given by Dr. Donaldson (sid. 
p- 175). 


slaatimiimelSaalolyippa 
‘AIBTA\|‘E|F H OJAMN|Z|O[NQGT 
‘6 In the Greek alphabet, as it is now given in 
the grammars, F and Q are omitted, and ten other 
characters added to these." The Shemitic Tsade 


(3) became zeta ((), Caph (3) became kappa (x), 


and Yod(*) became iota (:). Aesh (7) was adopted 
and called rho (p), and $d», which was used by 
the Dorians for Xiypa (Her. i. 139), is only an- 
other form of Zuin (3). Shin (W) or Sin (W) 
is the original of ¢7, which from some cause or 
other has changed places with otypa, the Shemitic 
Samech, just as (7ra has been transferred from its 
position. In like manner dfem became yi, and 
Nun became yp, With the remaining Greek let- 
ters we have nothing to do, as they do not appear 
to have been Shemitic in origin, and will therefore 
proceed to consider the Hebrew alphabet as known 
to us. 

With regard to the arrangement of the letters, 
our chief sources of information are as before the 
alphabetical acrostics in the Psalms and Lamenta- 
tions. In these poems some irregularities in the 
arrangement of the alphabet are observable. For 
instance, in Lam. ii., iii, iv., stands before Y : 
in Ps. xxxvii. Y stands before 5, and Y is want- 
ing: in Pss. xxv., xxxiv. 1 is omitted, and in both 
there is a final verse after (1 beginning with ©. 
Hence © has been compared with the Greek 9, 


and the transposition of Y and 3 has been ex- 
plained from the interchange of these letters in 
Aramaic. But as there are other irregularities in 
the alphabetical psalms, no stress can be laid upon 
these points. We find, for example, in Ps. xxv. 








two verses beginning with 8, while 2 is omitted; 


in Ps. xxxiv. two begin with “T, and so on. 

The names of the letters are given in the LXX. 
of the Lamentations as found in the Vatican MS. 
as printed by Mai, and in the Codex Friderico-Au- 
gustanus, published by Tischendorf. Both these 
ancient witnesses prove, if proof were wanting, 
that in the 4th century after Christ the Hebrew 
letters were known by the same names as at the 
present day. These names all denote sensible ob- 
jects which had a resemblance to the original form 
of the letters, preserved partly in the square alpha- 
bet, partly in the Pheenician, and partly perhaps in 
the alphabet from which both were derived. 

The following are the letters of the Hebrew al- 
phabet in their present shape, with their names 
and the meanings of these names, so far as they 
can be ascertained with any degree of probability. 


BS, Aleph. FON = FDR, an ox (comp. Plut. 
Symp. Quest. ix. 2, § 3). In the old 
Pheenician forms of this letter can still be 





phabet was adopted, to distinguish the sounds, the 
alphabet must have represented the current pronun- 
ciation. The language, and even its literature, prob- 
ably, had reached considerable development before 
alphabetic characters were derived from older hiero- 
gty phte or syliabic forms. The oldest inscriptions show 
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traced some resemblance to an ox-head, 
X- *9f- Gr. haga. 

2, Beth. FYD=IVD, a house. The figure 
in the square character corresponds more to 
ita name, while the Ethiopic (\ has greater 
resemblance toa tent. Gr. Bijra (B)- 

a, Gimel. Opa= ea, a camel. The an- 


cient form is supposed to represent the head’ 
In Pheenician it. 


and neck of this animal. 
is “], and in Ethiopic *\, which when 
turned round became the Greek yduya 
(=-yduAa), T. Gesenius holds that the 
earliest form-/ represented the camel's 
hump. 

I, Daleth. MYA=INYA, w door. The sig- 
nificance of the name is seen in the older 
form 4, whence the Greek 3éaTa, A, & 
tent-door. [The simple triangle of the 
Greek A is a yet older form found in the 
Moabite Inscription, and still more resem- 
bles a tent-door. — W. H. W.] 

Tt, He. ST, without any probable derivation; 
perhaps corrupted, or merely a technical 
term. Ewald says it is the same as the 


Arabic 5y5,a hole, fissure. Hupfeld con- 


nects it with the interjection NTT, “lo!” 
The corresponding Greek letter is E, which 
is the Pheenician | turned from left to 
right. 

1, Vau. 1), a hook or tent-peg; the same as 
the old Greek Bad ( F ), the form of which 
resembles the Phenician “‘. [But the 


old Pheenician 1) is’ and not 4, and 
corresponds in shape with the Greek 7, with 
which it also corresponds in sound. The 
Greek ~ has been supposed to be a late ad- 
dition to the Greek alphabet, but it is found 
in the oldest inscriptions,? and its shape 
shows it to have been borrowed, with the 
other Phoenician characters, from the East. 
— W. H. W.] 


Ce od 

%, Zain. J, probably = J.J, zaino, a 
weapon, sword (Ps. xliv. 7): omitting the 
final letter, it was also called “¥, zai (Mish. 
Shabd. xii. 5). It appears to be the same 
as the ancient Greek Sdy. [The same in 
name, perhaps; but the oldest form of 
Ha, as found in the inscriptions from 
alicarnassus and Teos, is TT, the same 

as the most antique Zain. — W. H. W.] 


TT, Cheth. SVT, a fence, inclosure (= Arab. 
Lule, from ol, syr. oO”, to 


surround). Comp. the Phen. Ej. Cheth 
is the Greek #ra (H)- 





all the letters (14 happens to be missing in the great 

Moabite Inscription), and they are all present in the 
alphabet received by the Greeks. W. H. W. 

a © Kirchhoff’s Studien zur Gesch. d. grievh. Alpha- 

bets, in the Abhandl. of the Berlin Acad., 1863, p. 265 
W. H. W. 
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, Tet. O%tS, a snake, or FY, a basket. 
The Greek 6 ra. 


, Yod. “T= "TY, ahand. The form of the 
letter was perhaps originally longer, as in 
the Greek I (iwra). The Vheenician ( [ff ) 
and Samaritan ( {]f ) figures have a kind of 
distant reseniblance to three fingers. In 
Ethiopic the name of the letter is yaman, 
the right hand. [But these are neither 
the oldest Phoenician nor Samaritan forms. 
The archaic Yod, ¥, had but two ‘fin- 
gers.'"" — W. H. W.] 


2, Caph. ¥\3, the hollow of the hand. The 
Greek xdwwa («) is the old Phenician form 
(ua) reversed. 

ie Lamed. ™), a cudgel or ox-goad (comp. 
Judg. iii. 31). The Greek Adufda (A); 
Pheenician, 4, 2. [In the Moabite stone 


and other very old inscriptions, the lower 
part of the Lamed is curved. — A.} 

BQ, Mem. OWD= DY, water, as it is com- 
monly explained, with reference to the Sa- 
maritan £3. In the old alphabets it is 77, 
in which Gesenius sees the figure of a tri- 
dent, and so possibly the symbol of the sea. 
The Greek yi corresponds to the old word 


5D, ‘‘water,’' Job ix. 30. [The oldest 
form of Mem, as M. de Vogiié shows, is 


not 7 but "Y; and resembles waves more 
than a trident. — W. H. W.} 


2, Nun. 70, @ fish, in Chaldee, Arabic, and 
Syriac. In almost all Pheenician alphabets 
the figure is “7. On the Maltese inscrip- 
tions it is nearly straight, and corresponds 
to its name. The Greek yy is derived 
from it. 


D, Samech. TD, a prop, from WP, to 
support; perhaps, says Gesenius, the same 
as the Syriac pasos, s’moco, a triclin- 
ium. But this interpretation is solely 
founded on the rounded form of the letter 
in the square alphabet; and he has in an- 
other place (ion. Phon. p. 83) shown how 
this has come from the old Phoenician, 
which has no likeness to a triclinium, or to 
anything else save a flash of lightning strik- 
ing a church spire. The Greek giypua is 
undoubtedly derived from Sumech, aa its 
form is from the Phoenician character, al- 
though ita place in the Greek alphabet is 
occupied by g7. [The name of oiyya 
seems to be derived from Samekh, but its 
shape from that of Shin. Samckh agrees 
in its earliest form with that of g7, which 
occupies its place in the alphabet. The 
oldest form of the Greek # which has been 
preserved is 3, which comes very near to 
the Samekh, $F, which in this antique 


form is presented to us for the first time in 
the Moabite Inscription. — W. H. W.] 


, Ain. JD, an eye; in the Phoenician and 





@ © At first sight it appears strange that the words 
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Greek alphabets O. Originally it had twe 
powers, as in Arabic, and was represented 
in the LXX. by If, or a simple breathing. 

©, Pe. SB=7TD, a mouth. The Greek w7 is 
from ‘f, the construct form of 719. 


3, Tsade. VTS or VTS, a fish-hook or prong, 
for spearing the laryer fish. Others explain 
it as a goose, vr an owl. One of the Phe- 
nician forms is °. From sade is derived 
the Greek (ira. 

1), Koph. ¥\5J, perhaps the same as the Ar- 


abic 25, the back of the head. Gese- 
nius originally explained it as equivalent to 
the Chaldee F}\7, the eye of a needle, or 
the hole for the handle of an axe. Hitzig 
rendered it “ear,"’ and others “a pole.” 
The old Hebrew form (P), inverted Q, be- 
came the Greek xéwrwa (Q); and the 


form (9), which occurs on the ancient 
Syracusan coins [and in the Moabite In- 
scription — W. H. W.), suggests the origin 
of the Roman Q. 


“\, Resh. W, « head (comp. Aram. WNT 


=tON7). The Phenician G when tumed 
round became the Greek Pp, the name of 
which, Aa, is corrupted from Aesh. 

W Shin JW | Compare 7W, a tooth, sometimes 

& & used for a jagged promontory. 

W Sin. JW ) The letters W and W were prob- 
ably at first one letter, and afterwards be 
came distinguished by the diacritic point, 
which was known to Jerome, and called by 
him accentus ( Qurst. Hebr. in Gen. ii. 23; 
Am. viii. 12). In Ps. cxix. 161-168, and 
Lam. iii. 61-63, they are used promiscu- 
ously, and in Lam. iv. 21 & is put for W. 
The narrative in Judg. xii. 6 points to a 
difference of dialect, marked by the differ- 
ence in sound of these two letters. The 
Greek §7 is derived from Shin, as yo from 
Nun. [The name of the Greek & may be 
corrupted from that of Shin; but its shape, 
as we have seen, is from that of Sameck, 
whose place it occupies. So oy a, with 
the name of Samech, has the p and 
form of Shin, both being represented by 
W in the earliest alphabeta. — W. H. W.] 


FA, Tau. VEN, a mark or sign (Ez. ix. 4): prob- 
ably a sign in the shape of a cross, such as 
cattle were marked with. This signitce- 
tion corresponds to the shapes of the old 


Hebrew letter on coins -+, X, from the 
former of which comes the Greek rap (T)- 
In the mystical interpretation of the alphabet 
given by Eusebius (Prep. rang. x. 5) it is evi- 
dent that Zeade was called Tsedek, and Keph was 
called Kol. The Polish Jews still call the former 
Tsaciek. 
Dirisions of Words. — Hebrew was oricinally 
written, like most ancient languages, without any 
divisions between the words.2 In most Greek in- 





in ancient manuscripts should be thus run together asa 
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scriptions there are no such divisions, though in 
several of the oldest, as the Eugubine Tables and 
the Sigsean inscription, there are one or two, while 
others have as many as three points which serve 
this purpose. The same is the case with the Phe- 
nician inscriptions. Most have no divisions of 
words at all, but others have a point, except where 
the words are closely connected. The cuneiform 
character has the same point, as well as the Samar- 
itan, and in Cufic the words are separated by 
spaces, as in the Aramwo-Egvptian writing. The 
various readings in the LXX. show that, at the 
time this version was made, in the Hebrew MSS. 
which the translators used the words were written 
in a continuous series.o The modern synagogue 
rolls and the MSS. of the Samaritan Pentateuch 
have no vowel-pvints, but the words are divided, 
and the Samaritan in this respect differs but little 
from the Hebrew. 

Final Letters, etc. —In addition to the letters 
above described, we find in all Hebrew MSS. and 


printed books the forms “T, ©, 7, *}, Y, which are 


the shapes assumed by the letters 5, %, 3, 5, 3, 
when they occur at the end of words. Their in- 
vention was clearly due to an endeavor to render 
reading more easy by distinguishing one word from 
another, but they are of comparatively modern date. 
The various readings of the LXX. show, as has 
been already said, that that version was made at a 
time when the divisions of words were not marked, 
and consequently at this time there could be no 
final letters. Gesenius at first maintaived that on 
the Palmyrene inscriptions there were neither final 
letters nor divisions of words, but he afterwards ad- 
mitted, though with a little exhibition of temper, 
that the final Mus was found there, after his error 
had been pointed out by Kopp (Bild. «. Schr. ii. 
132; Ges, Von. Phen. p. 82). In the Arameo- 
Egyptian writing both final Caph, and final Nun 
occur, as may be seen in the Blacas fragments given 
by Gesenius. The five final letters “ are mentioned 
in Bereshith Rabba (parash. i. fol. 1, 4), and in 
both Tulmuds; in the one (T. Bab. Sabdat. fol. 
104, 1) they are said to be used by the seers or 
prophets, and in the other (T. Hieros. Afegilah, 
fol. 71, 4) to be an Halacah or tradition of Moses 
from Sinai; yea, by an ancient writer (Pirke Eli- 
ezer, c. 48) they are said to be known by Abra- 
bam " (Gill, Dissertation concerning the Antiquity 





succession of continuous lines. Yet in fact our mode 
of separating the words is the artificial one, and the 
other is the natural one, in reducing oral discourse to 
written. Spoken speech is an unbroken current. It 
is not the ear at all, except as slightly aided by some 
intonation of the voice, but the mind which separates 
the gpecch into words, and thus apprehends the mean- 
ing of what is uttered. The speaker runs together 
different words in the same manner as he runs to- 
gether different syllables of the same word. The old 
method therefore simply adjusted the eye to the ear, 
and so made the discourse appear on parchment or 
stone very much as it sounded from the tongue of 
the speaker. H. 

a * The words are separated by points in some of 
the most ancient Phcenician inscriptions, as in the 
second from Citium, that from Tucca, the bilingual of 
Sardinia, and notably so in the oldest of all, the Mo- 
abite Inscription, which also separates sentences by 8 
perpendicular line. W.H. W. 

6 * And yet these cases are so rare, that, after 
careful comparison, I find but six or eight in the five 
books of Moses, and even these generally require a 
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of the Heb. Language, etc., p. 69). The final Jfem 
in the middle of the word T7270 (is. ix. 6) is 


mentioned in both Talmuds (Talm. Bab. Sunihe- 


drin, fol. 94, 1; Talm. Jer. Sanh. fol. 27, 4), and 
by Jerome (in loc.). In another passage Jerome 


(Prol. ad Libr. Reg.) speaks of the final letters as 


if of equal antiquity with the rest of the alphabet. 
The similarity of shape between final Afem (=) and 


Samech (©) is indicated by the dictum of Rab 
Chasda, as given in the Babylonian Talmud (Afe- 


gitlah, c. 1; Shabbath, fol. 104, 1), that “ fem 
and Sumech, which were on the Tables (of the Law) 
stood by a miracle.” It was q tradition among 


the Jews that the letters on the tables of stone given 
to Moses were cut through the stone, so as to be 
legible on both sides; hence the miracle by which 
Mem and Samech kept their place. ‘The final letters 
were also known to Epiphanius (De Mens. et Pon- 
deribus, § 4). In our present copies of the Hebrew 
Bible there are instances in which final letters occur 
in the middle of words (see Is. ix. 6, as above), 
and, on the contrary, at the end of words the ordi- 
nary forms of the letters are employed (Neh. ii. 18; 
Job xxxviii. 1); but these are only to be regarded 
as clerical errors, which in some MSS. are corrected. 
On the ancient Pheenician inscriptions, just as in 
the Greek uncial MSS. the letters of a word were 
divided at the end of a line without any indication 
being given of such division, but in Hebrew MSS. 
a twofold course has been adopted in this case. If 
at the end of a line the scribe found that he had 
not space for the complete word, he either wrote 
as many letters as he could of this word, but left 
them unpointed, and put the complete word in the 
next line, or he made use of what are called ex- 


tended letters, litera dilatabiles (as SS, TT, and 
the like), in order to fill up the superabundant 
space. In the former case, in order to indicate that 
the word at the end of the line was incomplete, the 
last of the unpointed letters was left unfinished, or 
a sign was placed after them, resembling sometimes 


an inverted 3, and sometimes like J, Y, or ©. If 
the space left at the end of the line is inconsiderable 
it is either filled up by the first letter of the next 
word, or by any letter whatever, or by an arbitrary 
mark. In some cases, where the space is too small 
for one or two consonants, the scribe wrote the 





slight variation in the letters, so that not much can 
be deduced on the subject. These cases are Gen. vii. 


11, pyIwy for BY Wy: Gen. xx. 16, bp 
FIND) for MITDI) YD; Gen. x. 17. oben 
Sok tor Don bm; Num. xxii, 10, YO 
“EP for “BED: Num. xxiv. 22, 9j) “93 
TVQTY for TITTY NZ TP P'P;s Deut. xxvi. 6, 
TEN) DON for TAN MTN; Deut. xxxill. 2, 
apparently WT}? MIDI OFAN) for TIN) 
wip PmS37; and perhaps Deut. xxxii. 8, 2 
Ors WAS or VARI for UAV? *2B; 
ef. Deut. xxxiil. 2, nate noes scan to have 


been read for DVTWE These are also specimens 
of the scores of cases where the vowels were differ- 
ently read. W. H. W. 
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excluded letters in a smaller form on the margin 
above the line (Eichhorn, Zuni. ii. 57-59). That 
abbreviatiuns were employed in the ancient Hebrew 
writing is shown by the inscriptions on the Macca- 
bean coins. In MSS. the frequently recurring 
words are represented by writing sume of their let- 


ters only, as “Ww or NUD for Sew, and a 
frequently recurring phrase by the first letters of its 


words with the mark of stbremations whid2 
for YOM D1 YD, 3) or S"5 for mr, 


which is also written re or nee The greater and 


smaller letters which occur in the middle of words 
(comp. Ps. Ixxx. 16; Gen. ii. 4), the suspended let- 
ters (Judy. xviii. 30; Ps. Ixxx. 14), and the tn- 
verted letters (Num. x. 33), are transferred from 
the MSS. of the Masoretes, and have all received 
at the hands of the Jews an allegorical explanation. 
In Judg. xviii. 30 the suspended Nun in the word 
“¢ Manasseli,"’ without which the name is “ Moses,"’ 
is said to be ‘inserted in order to conceal the dis- 
grace which the idolatry of his grandson conferred 


upon the great lawgiver. Similarly the small 2 


in the word FMS, “to weep for her" (Gen. 
xxiii. 2), is explained by Baal Hatturim as indicat- 
ing that Abraham wept little, because Sarah was 
an old woman. 

Numbers were indicated either by letters or 
figures. The latter are found on Pheenician coins, 
on the sarcophagus of Eshmunazar, on the Pal- 
myrewe inscriptions, and probably also in the Ara- 
mo-Egyptian writing. On the other hand, letters 
are found used as numerals on the Maccabman 
coins, and among the Arabs, and their early adop- 
tion for the same purpose among the Greeks may 
have been due to the Phanicians. It is not too 
much to conjecture from these analogies that figures 
and letters representing numbers may have been 
employed by the ancient Hebrews. It is even pos- 
sible that many discrepancies in numbers may be 
explained in this way. For instance, in 1 Sam. vi. 
19, for 50,070 the Syriac has 5,070; in 1 K. iv. 26 
[v. 6] Solomon had 40,000 horses, while in the 
parallel passaye of 2 Chr. ix. 25 he has only 4,000; 
according to 2 Sam. x. 18, David destroyed 700 
chariots of the Syrians, while in 1 Chr. xix. 18, 
the number is increased to 7,000. If figures were 
in use such discrepancies are easily intelligible. On 
the other hand, the seven years of famine in 2 Sam. 
xxiv. 13, may be reconciled with the three of 1 Chr. 
xxi. 12 and the LAX. by supposing that a scribe, 


writing the square character, mistook 1 (= 3) for 


¥ (=7). Again, in 2 Chr. xxi. 20, Jehoram dies 
at the age of 40, leaving a son, Ahaziah, who was 
42 (2 Chr. xxii. 2). In the parallel passage of 
2 K. viii. 26 Ahaziah is only 22, so that the scribe 
probably read 2% instead of 2D. Ou the whole, 
Gesenius concludes, the preponderance would be in 
favor of the letters, but he deprecates any attempt 
to explain by this means the enormous numbers we 
meet with in the descriptions of armies and wealth, 
and the variations of the Samaritan and LXX. from 
the Hebrew text in Gen. v. 


Vowel-points and Diacritical Marks. — It is im- 
possible here to discuss fully the origin and antiq- 
uity of the vowel-points and other marks which are 
found in the writing of Hebrew MSS. The most 


and a doubtful passage of the book Cozri. 
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that can be done will be to give a summary of 
resulta, and to refer the reader to the sources of 
fuller information. 
of the Middle Ages maintained the equal antiquity 
of the vowels and consonants, or at least the intro- 
duction of the former by Ezra and the men of the 


Almost all the learned Jews 


Great Synagogue. The only exceptions to this uni- 
formity of opinion are some few hints of Aben Ezra, 


The 
same view was adopted by the Christian writers 


Raymund Martini (cir. 1278), Perez de Valentin 


(cir. 1430), and Nicholas de Lyra, and these are 
followed by Luther, Calvin, and Pellicanus. The 
modern date of the vowel-points was first argued 


by Elias Levita, followed on the same side by 


Cappellus, who was opposed by the younger Bux- 
torf. Later defenders of their antiquity have been 
Gill, James Robertson, and Tyeheen. Others, like 
Hottinger, Prideaux, Schultens, J. D. Michaelis, 
and Eichhorn, have adopted an intermediate view, 
that the Hebrews had some few ancient vowel-points, 
which they attached to ambiguous words. “The — 
dispute about the antiquity and origin of the He 

brew vowels commenced at a very early date: for 
while Mar-Nartronai IT., Gaon in Sura (859-869), 
prohibited to provide the copies of the Law with 
vowels, because these signs had not been communi- 
cated on Mount Sinai, but had only been introduced 
by the sages to assist the reader; the Karaites 
allowed no scroll of the Pentateuch to be used in 
the synagogue, unless it was furnished with vowels 
and accents, because they considered them as & 
divine revelation, which, like the lancuage and the 
letter, was already given to Adam, or certainly te 
Moses " (Dr. Kaliach, Heb. Gr. ti. 65). No vowel- 
points are to be found on any of the Jewish coins, 
or in the Palmyrene inscriptions, and they are want- 
ing in all the relics of Phoenician writing. Som* 
of the Maltese inscriptions were once thought by 
Gesenius to have marks of this kind (Gesch. der 
Hebr. Spr. p. 184), but subsequent examination 
led him to the conclusion that the Phoenician mon- 
uments have not a vestige of vowel-points. The 
same waa the case originally in the Estrangelo 
and Cufic alphabets. A single example of a dia- 
critical mark occurs for the first time on one of the 
Carthaginian inscriptions (Gesen. Won. Phen. pp. 
56, 179). It appears to correspond to the diaerit- 
ical mark which we meet with in Syriac writing, 
and which is no doubt first alluded to by Ephracm 
Syrus (on Gen. xxxvi. 24, Opp. i. 184). The age 
of this mark in Syriac is uncertain, but it is most 
nearly connected with the marhetuno of the Samar- 
itans, which is used to distinguish words which 
have the same consonants, but a different prooun- 
ciation and meaning. The first certain indication 
of vowel-points in a Shemitic language is in the 
Arabic. Three were introduced by Ali, son of Abn- 
Thalleb, who died a. H. 40. The Sabian writing 
also has three vowel points, but its age is uncertain. 
Five vowel-pointa and several reading marks were 
introduced into the Syriac writing by Theuphilus 
and Jacob of Edessa. The present Arabic system 
of punctuation originated with the introduction of 
the Nischi character by Ebn Mokla, who died a. D. 
939. On the whole, taking into consideration the 
nature and analogies of the kindred Shemitic lan- 
guages, and the Jewish tradition that the vowels 
were only transmitted orally by Moses, and were 
afterwards reduced to signs and fixed by Ezra and 
the Great Synagogue, the preponderance of evidence 
goes to show that Hebrew was written without 
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vowels or diacritical marks all the time that it was 
a living language. The fact that the synagogue 
rolls are written without points, and that as strong 
traditional prescription against their being pointed 
exists, is in favor of the later origin of the vowel 
marks. The following passages from the Old Tes- 
tament, quoted by Gesenius, tend to the same con- 


clusion. In Gen. xix. 37, the name Moab (ANN), 


is explained as if it were IND, “from a father,” 
in which case all trace not only of vocalization, but 
of the quiescent letter has disappeared. In Gen. 
xxxi. 47, TP'23, Gilead is made to take its name 
from “TY'72, “heap of witness,” and Gen. } 11, 
DYTED VAN=—HIND DE. so also in 2K. 
xxii. 9, NDOT TOW NO, appears in the parallel 
narrative of 2 Chr. xxxiv. 16 ae SWS JBW NA} 
“ISD, which could not have happened if the 
chronicler had had a pointed text before him. Upon 
examining the version of the LXX. it is equally 
clear that the translators must have written from 
an unpointed text. It is objected to this that 
the drat Aeydéueva are correctly explained, and 
that they also distinguish between words which 
have the same consonants but different vowel-pvints, 
and even between those which are written and pro- 
nounced alike. On the other hand they frequently 
confuse words which have the same consonants 
but different vowels. The passages which Gesenius 
quotes (Gesch. d. Heb. Spr. § 50) would necessarily 
be explained from the context, and we must besides 
this take into consideration that in the ambiguous 
cases there were in all probability traditional in- 
terpretations. The proper names afford a more 
accurate test. On examining these, we find that 
they sometimes have entirely different vowels, and 
sometimes are pointed according to an entirely dif- 
ferent system, analogous to the Arabic and Syriac, 
but varying from the Masoretic. Examples of an 


entirely different vocalization are, “VON, Auab:, 
Tiss lexray, wT, lopSasms, Ww, Mocox, 
YP TY, MapSoxas, ry, PoeAras, 


TIES, Zoporias, ‘Dad, ZoBoyar, ete. That 
the punctuation followed by the LXX. was essen- 
tially distinct from that of the Masvuretes is evident 
from the following examples. Moving shera at the 
beginning of words is generally represented by a; 
as in ZanounA, ZaBaw, ZaBovAwy: seldom by e, 
as in BeAiaA, XepouBis; before ) or * by o or v, 
25 Zodoua, RorAouwv, Touoppa, ZopoBaBed, puai- 
orem, etc. Pathach is represented by €; as MeA- 
xivedex, NepOarciu, EAicaBed. Pathach fur- 
lirum =e; €. y. None, TeABove, Gexwe, Zaywe. 
Other examples might be multiplied. We find in- 
stances to the same effect in the fragments of the 
other Greek versions, and in Josephus. The agree- 
ment of the Targums with the present punctuation 
might be supposed to supply an argument in favor 
of the antiquity of the latter, but it might equally 
be appealed to to show that the translation of the 
Targums embodied the traditional pronunciation 
which was fixed in writing by the punctuators. The 
Talmud has likewise been appealed to in support of 
the antiquity of the modern points; but its utter- 
ences on this subject are extremely dark and dithi- 
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cult to understand. ‘They have respect on the one 
hand to those passages in which the sense of a text 
is disputed, in so far as it depends upon a different 
pronunciation; for instance, whether in Cant. i. 2, 


we should read *{°TV7 or TINT; in Ex. xxi. 8, 
173 or W133; in Lev. x. 25, yaw or 
CXVDW in Is liv. 13, MPD or TMD. A 


Rabbinic legend makes Jonb kill his teacher, be- 
cause in Ex. xvii. 14 he had taught him to read 


“IT for DY. The laste passage shows at least, 
that the Talmudists thought the text in David's 
time was unpointed, and the others prove that the 
punctuation could not have been fixed as it must 
have been if the vowel-points had been written. 
But in addition to these instances, which are sup- 
posed to involve the existence of vowel-points, there 
are certain terms mentioned in the Talmud, which 
are interpreted as referring directly to the vowel 
signs and accents themselves. Thus in the treatise 


Berachoth (fol. 62, 3) we find the phrase "AY 


TTIW, ta’dmé thérdh, which is thought to denote 
not only the distinctive accents and those which 
mark the tone, but also the vowel-points. Hupfeld, 
however, has shown that in all probability the term 


OVO, ta’am, denotes nothing more than a logical 


sentence, and that consequently DNOYW fID*5, 
pietk te’ dmim (Nedarim, fol. 37, 1), is simply a 
division of a sentence, and has nothing whatever to 
do either with the tone or the vowels (Stud. u. Krit. 


1830, ii. 567). The word J%O, simdn (Gr. on- 
pecov) which occurs in the Talmud (Nedarim, fol. 
53), and which is explained by Rashi to signify the 
game as TV), nikhid, “a point,” has been also 
appealed to as an evidence of the existence of the 
vowel-points at the time the Talmud was com- 
posed, but its true meaning is rather that of a mne- 
monic sign made use of to retain the memory of 
what was handed down by oral tradition. The 
oldest Biblical critics, the collectors of the Keri and 
Cethib, have left no trace of vowel-points: all their 
notes have reference to the consonants. It is now 
adinitted that Jerome knew nothing of the present 
vowel-points and their names. He expressly says 
that the Hebrews very rarely had vowels, by which 


he means the letters ¥, ‘, 1, TT, S, in the middle 
of words; and that the consonants were pronounced 
differently according to the pleasure of the reader 
and the province in which he lived (Lpist. ad 
Evagr. 125). The term accentus, which he there 
uses, appears to denote as well the pronunciation of 
the vowels as the nice distinctions of certain con- 
sonantal sounds, and has no connection whatever 
with accents in the modern sense of the word. The 
remarks which Jerome makes as to the possibility 
of reading the same Hebrew consonants ditterently, 
according to the different vowels which were attixed 
to them, is an additional proof that in his day the 
vowel-points were not written (see his Comm. in 
Hos. xiti. 8; Had. iii. 5). Hupfeld concludes that 
the present system of pronunciation had not com- 
menced in the 6th century, that it belonged to a 
new epoch in Jewish literature, the Masoretic in 
Opposition to the Talmudic, and that, taking into 
consideration that the Syrians and Arabs, among 
whom the Jews lived, had already made a begin- 
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ning in punctuation, there is the highest probabil- 
ity that the Hebrew system of points is not indig- 
enous, but transmitted or suggested from without 
(Stud. u. Krit. 1830, ii. 589). On such 8 question 
it is impossible to pronounce with absolute certainty, 
but the above conclusion has been arrived at by one 
of the first Hebrew scholars of Europe, who has 
devoted expecial attention to the subject, and to 
whose opinion all deference is due. 

“ According to a statement on a scroll of the 
Law, which may have been in Susa from the eighth 
century, Moses the Punctator (Hannakdan) was 
the first who, in order to facilitate the reading of 
the Scriptures for his pupils, added vowels to the 
consonants, a practice in which he was followed by 
his son Judah, the Corrector or Reviser (Hamma- 
giah). These were the beyinnings of a full system 
of Hebrew points, the completion of which has, by 
tradition, been associated with the name of the 
Karaite Acha of Irak, living in the first half of the 
sixth century, and which comprised the vowels and 
accents, davesh and rapheh, keri and kethiv. It 
was, frum its local origin, called the Babylonian or 
Assyrian system. Almost simultaneously with 
these endeavors, the scholars of Palestine, especially 
of Tiberias, worked in the same direction, and here 
Rabbi Mocha, a disciple of Anan the Karaite, and 
his son Moses, fixed anuther system of vocalization 
(about 570), distinguished as that of ‘Tiberias, 
which marks still more minutely and accurately the 
various shades and niceties of tone and pronuncia- 
tion, and which was ultimately adopted by all the 
Jews. For though the Karaites, with their char- 
acteristic tenacity, and their antagonism to the 
Rabbanites, clung for some time to the older signs, 
because they had used them before their secession 
from the Talmudical sects, they were, at last, in 
957, induced to abandun them in favor of those 
adopted in Palestine. Now the Babylonian signs, 
besides diftering from those of ‘Tiberias in shape, 
are chiefly remarkable by being almost uniformly 
placed above the letters. ‘There still exist some 
manuscripts which exhibit them, and many more 
would probably have been preserved had not, in 
later times, the habit prevailed of substituting in 
old codices the signs of Tiberias for those of Baby- 
lonia"’ (Dr. Kalsch, //ebr. Gram. ii. 63, 64). 
From the sixth century downwards the traces of 
punctuation become more and more distinct. The 
Masorah mentions by name two vowels, damets 
and pathach (Kalisch, p. 66). The collation of 
the Palestinian and Babylonian readings (8th cent.) 
refers at least in two passayes to the majytk in He 
(Kichhorn, Aid. i. 274); but the collation set on 
foot by Ben Asher and Ben Naphtali (cir. A. D. 
1034) has to do exclusively with vowels and read- 
ing-marks, and their existence is presupposed in 
the Arabic of Saadias and the Veneto-Greek ver- 
sion, and by all the Jewish grammarians from the 
11th century onwards. 

It now remains to say a few words on the 
accents. ‘Their especial properties and the laws 
by which they are regulated properly belong to the 
department of Hebrew grammar, and full informa- 
tion on these points will be found in the works of 
Gesenius, Hupfeld, Ewald, and Kalisch. The object 





a For further information on the Babylonian sys- 
tem of punctuation, see Pinsker’s Binieitung tn dte 
Bubylonisch-Hebraische Punktationssystem, just pub- 
lished at Vienna (1803). 
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of the accents is twofold. 1. They serve to mark 
the tone syllable, and at the same time to show the 
relation of each word to the sentence: hence ther 


are called OMY, as marking the sense. 2 
They indicate the modulation of the tone accord- 
ing to which the Uld Testament was recited in 


the synagogues, and were hence called #13°D. 
“The manner of recitation was different for the 
Pentateuch, the prophets, and the metrical bovks 
(Job, the Proverbs, and the Psalms): old males 


of cantillation of the Pentateuch and the propbets 


(in the Haphtaroth) have been preserved in the 
German and Portuyuese synagogues; both differ, 
indeed, considerably, vet manifestly show a con- 
mon character, and are almost like the same com- 
position sung in two different keys; while the 
chanting of the metrical books, not being emploved 
in the public worship, has long been lost ** (Kali-ch, 
p- 84). Several modern investigators have decided 
that the use of the accents for guiding the public 
recitations is anterior to their use as marking the 
tone of words and syntactical construction of sen- 
tences. The great number of the accents is in 
favor of this hypothesis, since one sign alone would 
have been sufficient to mark the tone, and the luog- 
ical relation of the different parts of a sentence 
could have been indicated by a much smaller num- 
ber. Gesenius, on the other hand, is inclined to 
think that the accents at first served to mark the 
tone and the sense (Gesch. p. 221). The whole 
question is one of mere conjecture. The advocates 
for the antiquity of the accents would carry them 
back as far as the time of the ancient Temple ser 
vice. ‘The Gemara (Nedarim, fol. 37, 2; Wegillah, 
c. i. fol. 3) makes the Levites recite according to 
the accents even in the days of Nehemiah. 
Writing Materials, etc.— The oldest docu- 
ments which contain the writing of a Shemitic race 
are probably the bricks of Nineveh and Batvion 
on which are impressed the cuneiform Asevrian 
inscriptions. Inscribed bricks are mentioned by 
Pliny (vii. 56) as used for astronomical cbserva- 
tions by the Babylonians. There is, however, no 
evidence that they were ever employed by the He 
brews,? who certainly at a very early period prac- 
ticed the more dithcult but not more durable 
method of writing on stone (Ex. xxiv. 12, xxxi. 18, 
xxxii. 15, xxxiv. 1, 28; Deut. x. 1, xxvii. 1; Josh. 
viii. 32), on which inscriptions were cut with am 
iron graver (Job xix. 24; Jer. xvii. 1). They 
were moreover acquainted with the art of engraving 
upon metal (Ex. xxviii. 36) and gems (Ex. xwiii. 
9). Wood was used upon some occasions (Num. 
xvii. 3; comp. Hom. /l. vii. 175), and writing tab- 
lets of box-wood are mentioned in 2 Eedr. xiv. 24 
The * lead,” to which allusion is made in Job xix. 
24, is supposed to have been poured when melted 
into the cavities of the stone made by the letters 
of an inscription, in order to render it durable,¢ 
and does not uppear ever to have been used br the 
Hebrews as a writing material, like the ydpra 
pordvBsivra: at Thebes, on which were written 
Hesiod's Works and Days (Paus. ix. 31, § 4; 
comp. Plin. xiii. 21). Inscriptions and documents 
which were intended to be permanent were written 


b The case of Ezekiel (iv. 1) is evidently an excep- 
tion. 

c Copper was used for the same purpose. M. Botta 
found traces of it in letters on the pavement slabs of 
Khorsabad (Layard, Nin. iii. 188). 
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on tablets of brass (1 Macc. viii. 22, xiv. 27), but 
from the manner in which they are mentioned it is 
clear that their use was exceptional. It is most 
probable that the most ancient as well as the most 
common material which the Hebrews used for 
writing was dressed skin in some form or other. 
We know that the dressing of skins was practiced 
by the Hebrews (Ex. xxv. 5; Lev. xiii. 48), and 
they may have acquired the knowledge of the art 
from the Egyptians, among whom it had attained 
perfection, the leather-cutters constituting 
one of the principal subdivisions of the third caste. 
The fineness of the leather, saya Sir G. Wilkinson, 
‘¢ employed for making the straps placed across the 
bodies of mummies, discovered at Thebes, and the 


beauty of the figures stamped upon them, satisfac- | skins 


torily prove the skill of ‘the leather-cutters,’ and 
the antiquity of embossing: some of these bearing 
the names of kings who ruled Egypt about the 
period of the Exodus, or 3,300 years ago’ (Anc. 
£9. iii. 155). Perhaps the Hebrews may have 
borrowed, among their other acquirements, the use 
of papyrus from the Egyptians, but of this we have 
nO positive evidence. Papyri are found of the most 
remote Pharaonic age (Wilkinson, Anc. £7. iii. 
148), so that Pliny is undoubtedly in error when 
he says that the papyrus was not used as a writing 
material before the time of Alexander the Great 
(xiii. 21). He probably intended to indicate that 
this was the date of its introduction to Europe. 





Ancient Writing Materials. 


In the Bible the only allusions to the use of papyrus 
are in 2 John 12, where ydprns occurs, which 
refers especially to papyrus paper, and 3 Macc. iv. 
20, where yapripia is found in the same sense. 
In Josephus (Ant. iii. 11, § 6) the trial of adultery 
is made by writing the name of God on a skin, and 
the 70 men who were sent to Ptolemy from Jeru- 
salem by the high-priest Eleazar, to translate the 
Law into Greek, took with them the skins on which 
the Law was written in golden characters (Ant. xii. 
2,§ 10). The oldest Persian annals were written 
on skins (Diod. Sic. ii. 32), and these appear to 
have been most frequently used by the Shemitic 
races if not peculiar to them.2 Of the byssus 
which was used in India before the time of Alex- 
ander (Strabo xv. p. 717), and the palm-leaves 
mentioned by Pliny (vii. 23), there is no trace 
among the Hebrews, although we know that the 
Arabs wrote their earliest copies of the Koran upon 


@ The word for “ book,” “YD, sépher, is from a 


root, “199, saphar, ‘to scrape, shave,” and tndi- 
rectly points to the use of skin asa writing mate- 
rial. 
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the roughest materials, as stones, the shoulder- 
bones of sheep, and palm-leaves (De Sacy, Mem. 
de (Acad. des Inscript. 1. p. 307). Herodotus, 
after telling us that the Ionians learnt the art of 
writing from the Phoenicians, adds that they called 
their books skins (rds BiBAous d:p8epas), because 
they made use of sheep-skins and goat-skins when 
short of paper (B{BAos). Among the Cyprians, a 

writing-master was called dipGepdrcipos. Parch- 
ment was used for the MSS. of the Pentateuch in 
the time of Josephus, and the peuSpdva, of 2 Tim. 
iv. 13 were skins of parchment. It was one of the 
provisions in the Talmud that the Law should be 
written on the skins of clean animals, tame or wild, 
or even of clean birds. There are three kinds of 
ins distinguished, on which the roll of the Pen- 


tateuch may be written: 1. AON, keleph (Meg. 
ii. 2; Shabd. viii. 3); 2. DTODIWIVT= dixa0- 


vés OF Slterros; and 3. Sy, gévil. The last 
is made of the undivided skin, after the hair is 
removed and it has been properly dressed. For 
the other two the skin was split. The part with 
the hairy side was called keleph, and was used for 
the fephillin or phylacteries; and upon the other 


( "OD17) the mezuzoth were written (Maimonides, 
Hie. Tephil.). ‘The skins when written upon were 


formed into rolls (PDI, mégillsth; Ps. xl. 7 
(8); comp. Is. xxxiv. 4; Jer: xxxvi. 14; Ez. ii. 9; 
Zech. v. 1). They were rolled upon one or two 
sticks and fastened with a thread, the ends of which 
were sealed (Is. xxix. 11; Dan. xii. 4; Rev. v. 1, 


ete.) Hence the words ‘?'23, gdlal (eialooew), 


to roll up (Is. xxxiv. 4; Rev. vi. 14), and W79, 
paras (dvawriccey), to unroll (2 K. xix. 14; 
Luke iv. 17), are used of the closing and opening 
of a book. The rolls were generally written on one 
side only, except in Ez. ii.10; Rev. v. 1. They 


were divided into columns (minds, délathoeh, 
lit. “‘doors,” A. V. * leaves,” Jer. xxxvi. 23); the 
upper margin was to be not less than three fingers 
broad, the lower not less than four; and a space 
of two fingers’ breadth was to be left between every 
two columns (Waehner, Ant. Ebreor. vol. i. sect. 
1, cap. xlv. § 337). In the Herculaneum rolls the 
columns are two fingers broad, and in the MSS. in 
the library at Stuttgart there are three columns on 
each side, each three inches broad, with an inch 
space between the columns, and margins of three 
inches wide (Leyrer in Herzog's Encykl. “ Schrift- 
zeichen"’). The case in which the rolls were kept 


was called reixos or Ghan, Talmudic TI) cerec, 


or N29, carcd. Bat besides skins, which were 
used for the more permanent kinds of writing, 
tablets of wood covered with wax (Luke i. 63, 
xivaxi8ia) served for the ordinary purposes of life. 
Several of these were fastened together and formed 
volumes (77231%4, = tomos). They were written 


upon with a pointed style (WY, ’é, Job xix. 24), 
sometimes of iron (Ps. xlv. 1 (2); Jer. viii. 8, xvii. 
1). For harder materials a graver (OTT), cheret, 
Ex. xxxii. 4; Is. viii. 1) was employed: the hard 
point was called ]7 BY, tsippéren (Jer. xvii. 1). 


For parchment or skins a reed was used (38 John 
13; 3 Mace. iv. 20), and according to some the 
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Law was to be written with nothing else (Waehner, 


§ 334). The ink, "I, déyd (Jer. xxxvi. 18), lit- 
erally « black,” like the Greek yéday (2 Cor. iii. 
3; 2 John 12; 3 John 13), was to be of lamp- 
black dissolved in gall juice, though sometimes a 
mixture of gall juice and vitriol was allowable 
(Waehner, § 335). It was carried in an inkstand 


("5o7 FID, keseth hasséphér), which was 
suspended at the girdle (Ez. ix. 2, 3), as is done at 
the present day in the East. The modern ascribes 
“have an apparatus consisting of a metal or ebony 
tube for their reed pens, with a cup or bulb of the 
saine material, attached to the upper end, for the 
ink. This they thrust through the girdle, and 
carry with them at all times”? (Thomson, Zhe 
Land and the Book, p. 131). Such a case for 
holding pens, ink, and other materials for writing 


is called in the Mishna 7°27), kalmdrin, or 
T7297, kalmaryén (calamarium; Mishn. 


Celim, ii. 7; Mikv.x. 1) while PFNQIIF, térénték 
(Mish. Celi, xvi. 8), is a case for carrying pens, 
penknife, style, and other implements of the writer’s 
art. To professional scribes there are allusions in 
Ps. xlv. 1 (2); Ezr. vii. 6; 2 Esdr. xiv. 24. In 
the languaye of the Talmud these are called 


W229, Lablirin, which is @ modification of the 
Lat. libelltrié (Talm. Shabd. fol. 16, 1). 

For the literature of this subject, see especially 
Gesenius, Geschichte der hebraischen Sprache und 
Schrift, 1815; Lehrgehiude der hebr. Spracke, 
1817; Mfunumenta Phoenicia, 1837; Art. Pald- 
ographie in Ersch and Gruber'’s Allg. Encycl. : 
Hupfeld, Ausfuhrlche hebrdische Grammatk, 
1841, and his articles in the Studien und Kritiken, 
1830, Band 2: A. T. [G.) Hoftinann, Grammatica 
Syriaca, 1827: A. G. Hoffinann, Art. Hebriische 
Schrift in Ersch and Gruber: First, Leargebdaude 
der aramaischen Idiume, 1835: Ewald, Aus/ihr- 
liches Lehrbuch der hebr. Sprache: Saalschiita, 
Forschungen im Gebiete der hebrdisch-agypt- 
tschen Archdologie, 1838; besides other works, 
which have been referred to in the course of this 
article. W. A. W. 

* This may bea suitable place to speak of the 
writing on the Moabite stone recently discovered 
on the east of the Dead Sea. In August, 1868, 
the Rev. F. Klein, connected with the Church 
Missionary Society in Jerusalem, met with this 
monumental stone at Dhibdn, the ancient Dibon 


(72°71) on a journey from £s-Salt to Kerak, a 
region seldom visited by Europeaus and still com- 
paratively unknown. He copied a smail part of 
the inscription and took measurements, which show 
the stone to have been about 3 feet 9 inches long, 
2 feet 4 inches in breadth, and 1 foot 2 inches 
thick. It was in almost perfect preservation, lying 
with the inscription uppermost, and was a basaltic 
stone, exceedingly heavy. No inscription was on 
the bottom of the side, which was perfectly smooth, 
and without marks. But unfortunately, before the 
stone could be properly examined, owing to the 
unwillingness of the Arabs to give it up, «it was 
broken into fragments by cold water having been 
thrown upon it after it had been heated by fire. 
We are indebted mainly to the efforts of Capt. 
Warren, and the French vice-consul at Jerusalem, 
M. Gauneau, for impressions or syueezes taken of 
the main block and some of the recovered parts, 
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from which we learn the character and importance 
of this interesting monument. The investigations 
are not yet complete, but are supposed to establish 
the following results. (1.) The stone is undoubt- 
edly the oldest Shemitic monument yet found. (2.) 
It is stated by Mr. Deutsch, of the British Mu- 
seum, that the characters appear older “than many 
of the Aasyrian bi-lingual cylinders in the British 
Museum, the date of which is, at the very least, 
as old as the ninth century, B.c.’”? (3.) The stone 
chronicles the achievements of one Mesha, king 
of the Moabites. Now it was about this time 
(namely, 900 B. c.), that Mesha lived, acamset 
whom Jehoram and Jehoshaphat fought (2 K. iii. 
4ff.). (Meswa.) (4.) The inscription is full of 
well-known Biblical names, such as Beth-Bamoth, 
Beth-Baal-Meon, Horonaim, and Dibon. (5.) Men- 
tion is frequently made of Israel, a rival power, 
and of Chemosh, the national God of Moab. (6.) 
It is invaluable to the student of alphabets. Nearly 
the whole of the Greek alphabet is found here, not 
merely similar to the Phenician shape, bat as 
identical with it as can well be. 

Some of the words, and even lines, it should be 
added, are too illegible to be clearly deciphered; 
some parts of the stone remain (if still existing) 
to be examined, and interpreters ditfer somewhat 
in the reading of portions of the text in ther 
possession. (me value of the discovery is its con- 
firming the Scripture intimations (1 Sam. vii. 12 
and xv. 12), that the inhabitants of Palestine, like 
those of Egypt and Assyria, had monumental 
records, and it encourages the hope that by per- 
severance still others may be found. (For fuller 
details see Quart. Statement of the Pat. Explor. 
Fund, Noa. iv. and v.) 

Among the best accounts of this stone is un- 
questionably that of Prof. Schlottmann, Lie Sieges- 
siule Mesa's Kénigs der Monbiter; ein Beitrag 
zur hebrdaischen Alterthumskunde (Halle, 1870), 
supplemented by an art. in the Zeitschr. d. D. ¥. 
Gesellschaft, 1870, p. 253 ff. He gives at length 
the details of its discovery, and shows the impos 
sibility of any collusion or fraud on the part of 
the Arabs. He presents a German translativn of 
the epigraph, supplying in brackets the missing or 
illegible words, on conjectural grounds of course, 
and gives the same in Hebrew, for the sake of com- 
paring the cognate dialects. It is remarkable that 
no word occurs in the Moabite fragment of which 
the root does not exist in the Hebrew Hiblical text. 
It reads in this respect, as M. de Voviié remarks, 
almost like a page from the Hebrew Scriptures. 
Prof. Schlottmann points out various important 
connections between this document and the Biblical 
history. Prof. G. Rawlinson, on ‘the Moabite 
Stone’ (Contemp. Rev. Aug. 1870, pp. 97-112), 
dwells particularly on ‘the paleographical value 
of the discovery." He argues, among other points, 
that the more primitive forms of the letters on 
‘the stone ’’ resemble the objects from which they 
are named much more strikingly than the later 
forms, and therefore confirm the theory of the 
pictorial origin of alphabetic writing. He finds 
evidence, also, in the closer resemblance between 
these toore primitive figures and the earliest Grreek 
letters, that the Greeks borrowed the art of writing 
from the Pheenicians at a much earlier date than 
many have assigned to that event. Letters, ac- 
cording to this view, were not necessarily unknown 
to the Greeks in the time of Homer and Hesiod. 
The Pentateuch and other oldest parts of the He- 
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brew Scriptures were not improbably written at first | Sur la prop. de Palph. phen., Par. 1866. Lauth, 
in characters like those represented on the Moabite| Ueber d. dgypt. Ursprung uns. Buchstuben u. Zi if 
stone. fern, in the Sitzungsb. d. bair, Akad. d. Wiss., 
Eseays on the Moabite stone, with translations | 1867, ji. 84-124. G. Ebers, Ayypten u. d. Biicher 
of the inscription, have also been published by} jfoge’s, Leipz. 1868. pp. 147-151. Schrider, Die 
MM. Ganneau, de Vogiié, Sachs, Derenbourg, | piiniz. Sprache, Halle, 1869, p. 76. Ii. Schrader, 
Noldeke, Neubauer, Haug, Geiger, and otbers,/in De Wette's Kink in d. Biicher d. A. T., 8: 
and in this country by the Rev. W. H. Ward aug, 1869, p. 189). Taking as our basis for nee 
(Proceedings of the Amer. Oriental Society for parison on the one hand the most archaic Pheni- 
May, 1870), to whom we are indebted for the| cian forms as given on gems and seals and on the 
palwographical supplements to the present article. | yfoahite Inscription, and on the other the most 
Mr. Ward's essay is to appear, enlarged, in the| ancient hieratic characters as found on the papyrus 
Bibl. Sacra for Oct. 1870. H. | Prisse, a manuscript of the twelfth dynasty, and so 
* The last few years have seen the study of the! older than the Hyksos, we find that in at least 
history of writing advanced considerably by the) half of the Pheenician letters there is an evident 
labors of Osiander, Geiger, Levy, Lauth, Brugsch, | resemblance to the corresponding hieratic. In the — 
Kirchhoff, Lenormant, de Vogiié, and others.} Phoenician, as in the Hebrew. Daleth and Resh are 
Scores of new and important inscriptions in vari-| aimost identical. The same is true in the hieratic 
ous languages, of which the most important ts writing. In these two letters, and in Lumed, Nun, 
that of King Mesha of Moab, found the present | and Shin, the resemblance is quite striking. Prob- 
year in the ancient Dibon, have been discovered | ably the adaptation of the Ezyptian characters to 
and seized upon by eager students. the use of the Pheenician or Canaanite language. 
The general result of these investigations has| wa, due to the large Shemitie colony which occu- 
been to magnify the importance and to extend the pied the Delta of the Nile even before the Hyksos 
sway of the old Canaanite or Phoenician alphabet. | jnyasion: although some have given the credit to 
and to indicate more clearly to us its original! the Hyksos conquerors, and others even to the 
characters. It is uot improbable that every style} Jsraelites, although their condition in Egypt was 
"of script now in use, with the exception of the) certainly not favorable to literary pursuits. 
Chinese and Japanese, is the lineal descendant| ‘The names of the letters are pure Shemitie and 
of the letters of Cadmus. not Egyptian. This shows that although hieratic 
Whether the three systems of picture-writing, | characters were borrowed, the Ezyptian names 
the Egyptian, the Central American, and the! were not taken with them. In ‘selecting these 
Chinese; the two alphabetic systems of the an-| names it is probable that the simplest and most 
cient Persians and the Phoenicians, and the mixed | gmiliar objects were chosen which happened te 
system of Assyria had all a common origin, 98| have naines beginning with the desired letter 
Geiger maintains, in the valley of the Euphrates, | In most cases it is useless to try to find in the 
it is as yet impossible to decide. In order to ex-| characters any resemblance to the objects whose 
press thought to the eye, pictures would first be | names they bear. Thus in the Egyptian hiero- 
employed. These pictures would next stand for| olyphie Lamed is alion. This in the hieratic is 
the first syllable of the words which they had| reduced to a conventional form which was adopted 


represented, and finally for the first vocal elements | aimost exactly into the Pheenician alphabet, but 
of those syllables. Such, no doubt, was the his- 


tory of the Shemitic alphabet. The names of the 
letters seem: to point to a hieroglyphic period, as 
they all signify objects of which pictures could be 
drawn. Then the fact that the Shemitic alphabet 
has no vowels points to a period when the vowel 
system of the language was less developed, and 
when each written consonant carried its own vowel 
with it, as in the syllabic system of ancient As- 
syriu. We know of two modern cases, one of the 
Cherokee [Indian Sequoya or Guest, and the other 
of Doalu Bukere in Africa, in which savages, bay- 
ing gained some inkling of the civilized method 
of representing fractions of words by arbitrary 
signs, have themselves invented an alphabet. It 
is a sugvestive fact that in both of these cases the 
system which they hit upon was syllabic. Sequoya 
in 1823 had devised an alphabet composed of two 
hundred syllables, which he afterwards reduced to 
eighty-five. Such was probably the original syl- 
labic character of the Sheinitic alphabet, consisting 
of consonants fullowed by the primitive vowel a. 
Had the alphabet originally been formed by making 
an ultimate analysis of sounds it would be dificult 
to explain the fact that the vowels, the most prom- 
inent elements in such an analysis, are all absent. 
It is now generally almitted that the Phoenician 
or Shenitic alphabet was derived from the Egyp- 
tian hieratic characters (Brugsch, Zeitschr. f. 
Stenographie, 1804, p. 70 ff., and in his Bildung 
w. £nrtw. d. Schrift, Berl. 1868. F. Lenormant, 
229 





























with a change of name from “ lion" to 79, 
‘an ox-goad,” which it does not resemble at all in 
shape. The most we can say is that the selection 
of common visible objects for names of the letters 
is in imitation of the Egyptian picture-writing, and 
in a few cases it may have been possible, as in 


n'23, a door, and 2‘, water, to find words 


beginning with the requisite letter which agreed in 
sense with the shape of the letters. 


We can be approximately certain of the original 
form of the Phoenician letters. By far the most 
important monunient for this purpose is the: Moab- 
ite column of Mesha, belonging to the first half of 
the ninth century before Christ. Next in impor- 
tance to this are the inscriptions on some weights 
found in Assyria by Layard, and which are: nearly 
as old. Beside these are quite a number of seals 
and gems of extreme antiquity. The later Pheeni- 
cian monuments are counted by hundreds, and one 
of them, the great Sidonian inscription, is of con- 
siderable paleographical value. De Vogiié con- 
cludes as the result of his study of these remains 
that the alphabet in its archaic form was charac- ° 
terized by the prevalence of sharp angles (Journal 
Astatique, 1867, p. 171). The zigzag shape of Mem 
and SAin is a certain proof of the antiquity of the 
monument that contains then’ A few letters, nota- 
bly Zayinand Taade, retained their sharp angles to a 
late period. Of this original form we do not possess 
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a single pure example, unless it be a single scara- 


beeus, bearing the legend obw, “ belonging to 
Shallum,”” which may be as old as the time of Da- 
vid. In the Moabite Inscription these sharp angles 
are generally preserved, although Latmed has lost its 
angle to the right, and Beth, Aaph, Mem, Nun, 
and /’e, curve their first stroke somewhat to the left. 
Ayin, which means “an eye,"’ may have been 
originally circular, as we here find it, and the same 
may have been the case with Vau and Auph, both 
of which have rounded beads on the Moabite stone. 
We here first find Duleth the simple Greek Delta, A. 
and quite distinguishable from Kesh ; and Samekh 
identical with the earliest Greek {> as found in the 
Coreyra inscriptions of the forty-fifth Olympiad. 
From this archaic Vheenician, of which Lenormant 
gives the characters so far as they were then known 
(Revue Archeoloaique, 1867), were derived the 
Greek letters of which we have specimens aa old as 
the ninth century before Christ, written so exactly 
in the Phoenician character, and still turned to the 
left, that Prof. F. Hitzig (Zettschr. d. D. M. G. 
1858, p. 273) has tried to translate, as if Pheeni- 
cian, the inscription from Shera, cut under the 
picture of a fish, “ (Ti]uwy eypage ye.” 

The first stage in the modification of the original 
Pheenician character was the substitution of trans- 
verse burs for the original zigzays, first in Mem 
and afterwards in Shin. At the same time the 
letters show more curves, and in the Araman 
dialects all the ziygzags disappear; and the heads 
of Beth, Daleth, and Resh, which were at first closed 
and triangular, are opened at the top. From the 
Aramean character by gradual changes was derived 
the Palmyrene and the modern square Hebrew. 


This is hardly the place to give the genealogy of 
any other thau the square Hebrew of all the alpha- 
bets that are descendants of the old Shemitic. For 
the Greek, reference may be made to the elaborate 
alphabets of Greece, Asia Minor, and the lonian 
Islands given by Kirchhoff (Stud. zur Geach. d. 
griech, Alphabets, in the Abh. d. Akad. d. Wess. 
zu Berlin, 1863). For the Latin Mommeen has 
done a similar service. Weber, following Prinsep, 
makes it not improbable (Zeiéschr. do D. MG. x. 
389 tf) that the Sanskrit had a similar origin, car- 
rying with it all the alphabets of India, Burmah, 
Java, and Thibet. His argument, however, is by 
no means universally accepted as conclusive. The 
Zend and Pehlevi alphabets are of Shemitic origin. 
as Spiegel shows in his Gram. der HMuziearesch- 
spracke, pp. 26, 34 ff Klaproth has remarked 
that the Mongolian, Tungusian, and Manchu alpha- 
bets are from the Syrian; though moditied, it is 
true, by the perpendicular columnar arrangement 
of the Chinese. Add to these the Samaritan, 
Ethiopic, and Syriac; the Arabic, with its charac- 
ters modified or unmodified as accepted by ‘Turks, 


{and passed, 
Persiana, Malays, Hindostanees, Berbers, and ‘Tou- | 8uthority). 


YEAR 
X. 


XANTHICUS. [Moxtn, iii. 2007.) 


Y. 


YARN (7T7779; NW). The notice of varn 
is contained in ‘an extremely obscure passage in 
1 K. x. 28 (2 Chr. i. 16): *Solomon had horses 
brought out of Egypt, and linen yarn; the king's 
merchants received the linen yarn at a price."’ The 
LXX. gives éx @exove, implying an original read- 
ing of DYVFWO; the Vulg. has de Coa, which is 
merely a Latinized form of the original. The He- 
brew Received Text is questionable, from the eir- 
cumstance that the second mékréh has its final 
vowel lengthened as though it were in the sf7rus 
constructus. The probability is that the term does 
refer to some entrepot of Egyptian commerce, 
but whether Tekoah, asin the LA.X., or Coa, as in 
the Vuly., is doubtful. Gesenius (Thes. p. 1242) 
gives the sense of “number” as applying equally 
to the merchants and the horses: “ A bard of 
the king’s merchants bought a drere (of horses} at 
a price; "’ but the verbal arranvement in 2 Chr. is 
Opposed to this rendering. Thenius (Freq. Hdd. 
on 1 K. x. 28) combines this sense with the former, 
giving to the first mudréh the sense “ from Tekoah,” 
to the second the sense of “drove.'’ Berthean 
(Freq. Hdb. on 2 Chr. i. 16) and First (Lex. sv.) 
side with the Vulgate, and suppose the place called 
Coa to have been on the Egyptian frontier: ¢ Tbe 
king’s merchants from Coa (i. e. stationed at Coa) 
took the horses from Coa at a price.’ ‘The sense 
adopted in the A. V. is derived from Jewish in- 
terpreters. W.L. B 


YEAR (WD : Eros: annus), the hizhes or- 
dinary division of time. The Hebrew name 3s 
identical with the root TTIW), “he or it repeated. 
did the second time; with which are cognate the 
ordinal numeral SD, “second,” and the cardi- 
nal, may, “two.”? The meaning is therefore 


thought to be “an iteration,” by Gesenius, who 
compares the Latin annus, properly a circle. Ge- 


ew 
senius also compares the Arabic Jy>. Which he 


anye signifies ‘a circle, year.” It signifies “a 
year,’ but not “a circle,’ though sometimes 


meaning “around:’ its root is Jl... “it be 


came altered or changed, it shifted. passed, revolved 
or became complete’? (on Mr. Lane's 
The ancient Egyptian RENP, ~a 


areks; still further remember that the Cvrillian year,’’ seems to resenible annus; for in Coptic one 


and Glagolitic alphabets of Bulgaria and Russia, 
and the Gothic of Ulphilas, were of Shemitic origin 
through the Greek, and those of the rest of the 
civilized world through the Latin: and we have 
- the Chinese left as the only living written language 
whose alphabet is not tineally descended from that 
of Cadmus. To the literature referred to above, 
add M.A. Levy, Phonizsche Studien, 4 Hefte, Bresl. 
1856-70; Siegel u. Gemmen, ibid. 1869; Die pal- 
myren, Inschriften, in Zeitschr. d. D. M. G., 1864, 
p. 65 fF W.H. W. 


of the forms of its equivalent, DORRIT, the 
Bashmuric PALL, AZRRITS, is identical 
with the Sahidic PARTS, “g handle, ring,” 
PARLITES, «mngs.” The sense of the He 


brew might either be a recurring period, or a cir- 
cle of seasons, or else a period circling through the 
seasons. The first sense is agreeable with any 
period of time ; the second, with the Fgrptian 


YEAR 


“ primitive year,"’ which, by the use of tropical 
seasons as divisions of the “ Vague Year,’’ is shown 
to have been tropical in reality or intention ; the 
third agrees with all “ wandering years.’ 

I. Years, properly so called. 

Two years were known to, and apparently used 
by, the Hebrews. 

1. A year of 360 days, containing twelve months 
of thirty days each, is indicated by certain passages 
in the prophetical Scriptures. ‘The time, times, 
and a half, of Daniel (vii. 25, xii. 7), where “time’’ 
(Ch. JY, Heb. TY) means “year,” evi- 
dently represent the same period as the 42 months 
(Rev. xi. 2) and 1,260 days of the Revelation (xi. 3, 
xii. 6), tor 360 < 3.5 = 1,260, and 30 x 42=1,260. 
This year perfectly corresponds to the Egyptian 
vague year, without the five intercalary days. It 
appears to have been in use in Noah's time, or at 
least in the time of the writer of the narrative of the 
Flood, for in that narrative the interval from the 
17th day of the 2d month to the 17th day of the 
7th of the same year appears to be stated to bea 
period of 150 days (Gen. vii. 11, 24, viii. 3, 4, comp. 
13), and, as the 1st, 2d, 7th, and 10th months of 
one year are mentioned (viii. 13, 14, vii. 11, viii. 4, 
5), the Ist day of the 10th month of this year being 
separated from the 1st day of the Ist month of the 
next year by an interval of at least 54 days (viii. 
5, 6, 10, 12, 13), we can only infer a year of 12 
months. Ideler disputes the former inference, 
arguing that as the water first began to sink after 
150 days (and then had been 15 cubits above all 
high mountains), it must have sunk for some days 
ere the Ark could have rested on Ararat, so that 
the second date must have been more than 150 
days later than the first (/fandbuch, i. 69, 70, 478, 
479). This argument depends upon the meaning 
of the expression “ high mountains,’’ and upon the 
height of «the mountains of Ararat,” upon which 
the Ark rested (Gen. viii. 4), and we are certainly 
justified by Shemitic usage, if we do not consider 
the usual inference of the yreat height attained by 
the Flood to be a necessary one (Genesis of the 
Farth and of Man, 2d ed. pp. 97, 98). The ex- 
act correspondence of the interval mentioned to 5 
months of 30 days each, and the use of a year of 
360 days, or 12 such months, by the prophets, the 
latter fact overlooked by Ideler, favor the tdea that 
such a year is here meant, unless indeed one iden- 
tical with the Evyptian vague year, of 12 months 
of 30 days and 5 intercalary days. The settle- 
ment of this question depends upon the nature and 
histury of these years, and our information on the 
latter subject is not sutticiently certain to enable us 
to do more than hazard a conjecture. 

A year of 360 days is the rudest known. It is 
formed of 12 spurious lunar months, and was 
probably the parent of the lunar year of 354 days, 
and the vague year of 365. That it should have 
continued any time in use would be surprising 
were it not for the convenient length of the months. 
The Hebrew year, from the time of the Exodus, as 
we shall see, was evidently lunar, though in some 
manner rendered virtually solar, and we may there- 
fore infer that the lunar year is as old as the date 
of the Exodus. As the Hebrew year was not an 
Egyptian year, and as nothing is said of its being 
new, save in its time of commencement, it was per- 

haps earlier in use among the Israelites, and either 
brought into Egypt by them or borrowed from 
Shenoite settlers. 
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The vague year was certainly in use in Egypt in 
as remote an age as the earlier part of the XIIth 
dynasty (B.C. cir. 2000), and there can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that it was there used at the time 
of the building of the Great Pyramid (8. c. cir. 
2350). The intercalary days seem to be of Egyp- 
tian institution, for each of them was dedicated to 
one of the great gods, as though the innovation had 
been thus made permanent by the priests, and per- 
haps rendered popular as a series of days of feast- 
ing and rejoicing. The addition would, however, 
date from avery early period, that of the final 
settlement of the Egyptian religion. 

As the lunar year and the vague year run up 
parallel to so early a period as that of the Exodus, 
and the former seems to have been then Shemite, 
the latter then, and for several centuries earlier, 
Egyptian, and probably of Egyptian origin, we 
may reasonably conjecture that the former origi- 
nated from a year of 360 days in Asia, the latter 
from the same year in Africa, this primitive year 
having been used by the Noachians before their 
dispersion. 

2. The year used by the Hebrews from the time 
of the Exodus may be said to have been then insti- 
tuted, since a current month, Abib, on the 14th 
day of which the first Passover was kept, was then 
made the first month of the year. The essential 
characteristics of this year can be clearly deter- 
mined, though we cannot fix those of any single 
year. It was essentially solar, for the offerings of 
productions of the earth, first-fruits, harvest -prod- 
uce, and ingathered fruits, were fixed to certain 
days of the year, two of which were in the periods 
of great feasts, the third itself a feast reckoned from 
one of the former days. It seems evident that the 
year was made to depend upon these times, and it 
may be observed that such a calendar would tend 
to cause thankfulness for God's good gifts, and 
would put in the backyround the great luminaries 
which the heathen worshipped in Eyypt and in 
Canaan. Though the year was thus essentially 
sular, it is certain that the months were luvar, each 
commencing with a new moon. ‘There must there- 
fore have been some method of adjustment. The 
first point to be decided is how the commencement 
of each year was fixed. On the 16th day of Abib 
ripe ears of corn were to be offered as first-fruits 
of the harvest (Lev. ii. 14, xxiii. 10, 11): this was 
the day on which the sickle was begun to be put 
to the corn (Deut. xvi. 9), and no doubt Josephus 
is right in stating that until the offering of tirst- 
fruits had been made no harvest-work was to be 
begun (Ant. iii. 10, § 5). Le also states that ears 
of barley were offered (éid.). That this was the 
case, and that the ears were the earliest ripe, is 
evident from the following circumstances. The 
reaping of barley commenced the harvest (2 Sam. 
xxi. 9), that of wheat following, apparently with- 
out any considerable interval (Ruth ii. 23). On 
the day of Pentecost thanksgiving was offered for 
the harvest, and it was therefore called the * Feast 
of Harvest.” It was reckoned from the com- 
mencement of the harvest, on the 16th day of the 
Ist month. The 50 days must include the whole 
time of the harvest of both wheat and _ barley 
throughout Palestine. According to the observa- 
tions of modern travellers, barley is ripe, in the 
warmest parts of Palestine, in the first days of 
April. The barley-harvest therefore beyins about 
half a month or less after the vernal equinox. 
Each year, if solar, would thus begin at about that 
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equinox, when the earliest ears of barley must be 
ripe. As, however, the months were lunar, the 
commencement of the year must have been fixed 
by a new moon near this point of time. The new 
moon must have been that which fell about or next 
after the equinox, nut more than a few days before, 
on account of the offering of first-fruits. Ideler, 
whose observations on this matter we have thus far 
followed, supposes that the new moon was chosen 
by observation of the forwardness of the barley- 
crops in the warner parts of the country (//and- 
buch, i. 490). But such a method would have 
caused confusion on account of the different times 
of the harvest in different parts of Palestine; aud 
in the period of the Judges there would often have 
Leen two separate commencements of the year in 
regions divided by hostile tribes, and in each of 
which the Israelite population led an existence 
almost independent of any other branch. It is 
more likely that the Ilebrews would have deter- 
mined their new year's day by the observation of 
heliacal or other star-risings or settings known to 
mark the right time of the solar year. By auch a 
method the bezinning of any year could have been 
fixed a year before, either to one day, or, suppos- 
ing the month-commencements were fixed by 
actual observation, within a day or two. And we 
need not doubt that the Israelites were well ac- 
quainted with such means of marking the periods 
of a solar year. In the ancient Song of Deborah 
we tread how “ They fought from heaven; the stars 
in their courses fought against Sisera. The river 
of Kishon swept them away, that ancient river, the 
river Rishon *' (Judy. v. 20, 21). The stars that 
marked the times of rain are thus connected with 
the swelling of the river in which the fugitive 
Canaanites perished. So too we read how the LonD 
demanded of Job, “ Canst thou bind the sweet in- 
fluences of Cimah, or loose the bands of Cesil? ” 
(Job xxxviit. 31). “The best and most fertilizing 
of the rains,” in Palestine and the neighboring 
lands, save Eyvpt, ‘fall when the Pleiades set at 
dawn (not exactly heliacally), at the end of au- 
tumn; rain scarcely ever falling at the opposite 
season, When Scorpio sets at dawn.’? That Cimah 
signifies the Pleiades does not admit of reasonable 
doubt, and Cesil, as opposite to it, would be Scor- 
pio, being identified with Cor Scorpionis by Aben 
Ezra. These explanations we take from the arti- 
cle FAMINE [vol. i. p. 810 4, and note]. There- 
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‘of the first-fruits to be made at the time fixed. 
This method is in accordance with the permission 
granted to postpone the celebration of the Passover 
for one month in the case of any one who was 
legally unclean, or journeying at a distance (Num. 
ix. 8-13); and there is a historical instance in the 
case of Hezekiah of such a postponement, for both 
reasons, of the national celebration (2 Chr. xxx 
1-3, 15). Such a practice as that of an intercala- 
tion varying in occurrence is contrary to western 
usage; but the like prevails in all Muslim countries 
in a far more inconvenient furm in the case of the 
commencement of every month. The day is deter- 
mined by actual observation of the new moon, and 
thus a day is frequently unexpectedly added to a 
deducted from: a month at one place, and months 
commence on different days at ditlerent towns in 
the same country. The Hebrew intercalation. if 
determined by stellar phenomena, would not be lia- 
ble to a like uncertainty, though such may have 
been the case with the actual day of the néw moun. 


The later Jews had two commencements of the 
year, whence it is commonly but inaccurately said 
that they had two years, the sacred year and the 
‘civil. We prefer to speak of the sacred and civil 
reckunings. Ideler admits that these reckonings 
vbtained at the time of the Second Temple. The 
‘sacred reckoning was that instituted at the Exodus, 
jaccording to which the first month was Abib: by 
the civil reckoning the first month was the seventh. 
The interval between the two commencements was 
thus exactly half a year. It has been supposed 
'that the institution at the time of the Exodus was a 
; Change of commencement, not the introduction of a 
hew year, aud that thencefurward the year had two 
beginnings, respectively at about the vernal and the 
autumnal equinuxes. The former supposition is a 
hypothbesia, the latter may almost Le proved. The 
strongest point of evidence as to two beginnings of 
ithe year from the time of the Exodus, strancely 
unnoticed in this relation by Ideler, is the circum- 
stance that the sabbatical and jubilee years com- 
menced in the 7th month, and no doubt on the 
10th day of the 7th month, the Day of Atonement 
(Lev. xxv. 9, 10), and as this year immediately fol- 
lowed a sabbatical year, the latter must have begun 
in the same manner. Both were full years, and 
therefore must have commenced on the first day. 
The jubilee year was proclaimed on the first dav of 
the month, the Day of Atonement standing in the 
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fore it cannot be questioned that the Israelites, ‘game relation to its beginning, and perhaps to the 
even during the troubled time of the Judges, were , civil beginning of the year, as did the Passover to 
well acquainted with the method of determining the sacred beginning. This would be the wost 
the seasons of the solar year by observing the stars. | convenient, if not the necessary commencement of 
Not alone was this the practice of the civilized |g year of total cessation from the labors of agricul- 
Eyvptians, but, at all tines of which we know their | ture, as a year so commencing would comprise the 
history, of the Arahs, and alao of the Greeks in the | whole round of such occupations in regular sequence 
time of Hesiod, while yet their material civilization ; from seed-time to harvest, and from harvest to vint- 
and science were rudimentary. It has always been | age and gathering of fruit. ‘The command as to 


the custom of pastoral and scattered peoples, rather 
than of the dwellers in cities; and if the Egyptians 
be thought to form an exception, it must be recol- 
lected that thev used it at a period not remote 
from that at which their civilization came from the 
plain of Shinar. 

It follows, from the determination of the proper 
new moon of the first month, whether by observa- 
tion of a stellar phenomenon, or of the forwardness 
of the cropa, that the method of intercalation can 
only have been that in use after the Captivity, the 
addition of a thirteenth month whenever the twelfth 
ended too lung before the equinox for the offering 


both years, apart from the mention of the Day of 
Atonement, clearly shows this. unless we suppise, 
but this is surely unwarrantable, that the injunction 
in the two places in which it occurs fullows the rez- 
ular order of the seasons of agriculture (Ex. xxiii. 
10, 11; Lev. xxv. 3, 4, 11), but that this was not 
intended to apply in the case of the observance. 
‘wo expressions, used with reference to the time 
of the Feast of Ingathering on the 15th day of the 
7th month, must be here noticed. This feast is 


spoken of as MQwey NED, \s in the going ost ” 
or “end of the year"? (Ex. xxiii. 16), and as 
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TIQ@ ry ADS PA, ‘s [at] the change of the year’’ 
(xxxiv. 22), the latter a vague expression, as far as 
we can understand it, but quite consistent with the 
other, whether indicating the turning-point of a 
natural year, or the half of the year by the saered 
reckoning. The Rabbins use the term TID 
to designate the commencement of each of the four 
seasons into which they divide the year (Handbuch, 
i. 550, 551). Our view is confirmed by the simi- 
larity of the 1st and 7th months as to their observ- 
ances, the one containing the Feast of Unleavened 
Bread from the 15th to the 2lst inclusive; the 
other, that of Tabernacles, from the 15th to the 
22d. Evidence in the same direction is found in 
the special sanctification of the 1st day of the 7th 
month, which in the blowing of trumpets resembles 
the proclamation of the jubilee year on the Day of 
Atonement. We theretore hold that from the time 
of the Exodus there were two beyinnings of the year, 
with the 1st of the Ist and the Ist of the 7th 
month, the former being the sacred reckoning, the 
hitter, used fur the operations of agriculture, the 
civil reckoning. In Egypt, in the present day, the 
Muslims use the lunar year for their relizious ob- 
servances, and for ordiuary affairs, except those of 
agriculture, which they regulate by the Coptic 
Julian year. 

We must here notice the theories of the deriva- 
tion of the Hebrew year from the Evyptian vague 
year, as they are connected with the tropical point 
or points, and agricultural phenomena, by which 
the former was regulated. The vague year was 
commonly used by the Eyyptians; and from it only, 
if from an Fyyptian year, is the Hebrew likely to 
have been derived. ‘I'wo theories have been formed 
connecting the two years at the Exodus. 

(1.) Some hold that Abib, the first month of the 
Hebrew year by the sacred reckoning, was the Egyp- 


tian Epiphi, called in Coptic EMH, and in Ara- 


5 
bie, by the modern Egyptians, eal, Abeeb, or 


Ebeeb, the 11th month of the vague year. The 
similarity of sound is remarkable, but it must be 
remembered that the Egvptian name is derived 
from that of the goddess of the month, PEP-T or 
APAP-T (2) @ whereas the Hebrew name has the 
sense of “an ear of corn, a green ear,’’ aud is derived 


from the unused root 32k, traceable in DN, * ver- 


of 
dure,’ DS, Chaldee, + fruit,” I, “ green fodder.” 
Moreover, the Egyptian P is rarely, if ever, repre- 


sented by the Hebrew 2, and the converse is not 
common. Still stronger evidence is afforded by the 
fact that we find in lkyvptian the root AB, “a nose 
gay," which is evidently related to Abib and its cog- 
nates. Supposing, however, that the Hebrew calen- 

@ The names of the Egyptian months, derived from 
their divinities, are alone known to us in Greek and 
Coptic forins. These forms are shown by the names 
of the divinities given in the sculptures of the ceiling 
of the Rameseumn of El-Kurneb to be corrupt; but 
in severul cuses they are traceable. The fullowiug 


are certain: 1. 669, QWOTV'T, divinity TEET 
(Thoth), as well asa goddess, 2. Tawdi, FSCONS, 
PTEH, ¢. ¢. PAPTEH, belonging to Ptah. 4. “Adup, 
2.0WD, HATHAR. 9. Naxwyv, Na Kon, 
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dar was formed by fixing the Ezyptian Epiphi as the 
first month, what would be the chronological result ? 
The latest date to which the Exodus is assigned is 
about B. c. 1320. In the Julian year B. c. 1320, 
the month Epiphi of the Egyptian vague year coni- 
menced May 16, 44 days after the day of the vernal 
equinox, April 2, very near which the Hebrew year 
must have begun. Thus at the latest date of the 
Exodus, there is an interval of a month and a half 
hetween the beginning of the Hebrew year and 
Epiphi 1. This interval represents about 180 years, 
through which the vague year would retrograde in 
the Julian until the commencement of Epiphi cor- 
responded to the vernal equinox, and no method can 
reduce it below 100. It is possible to effect thus 
much by conjecturing that the month Abib began 
somewhat after this tropical point, though the pre- 
cise details of the state of the crops at the time of 
the plagues, as compared with the phenomena of 
agriculture in Lower Egypt at the present day, 
make half a month an extreme extension. At the 
time of the plague of hail, the barley was in the ear 
and was smitten with the flax, but the wheat was 
not sufficiently forward to be destroyed (Ex. ix. 31, 
32). In Lower Egvpt, at the present. day, this 
would be the case about the end of February and 
beginning of March. The Exodus cannot have 
taken place many days after the plague of hail, so 
that it must have occurred about ora little after 
the time of the vernal equinox, and thus Abib can- 
not possibly have begun much after that tropical 
point: half a month is therefore excessive. We 
have thus carefully examined the evidence as to the 
supposed derivation of Abib from Epiphi, because 
it has been carelessly taken for granted, and more 
carelessly alleged in support of the latest date of 
the Exodus. 

(2.) We have founded an argument for the date 
of the Exodus upon another comparison of the He- 
brew year and the vague year. We have seen 
that the sacred commencement of the Hebrew year 
was at the new moon about or next after, but not 
much before, the vernal equinox: the civil com- 
mencement must usually have been at the new moon 
nearest the autumnal equinox. At the earliest date 

, of the Exodus computed by modern chronologers, 
‘about the middle of the 17th century n. c., the 
| Egyptian vague year commenced at or about the 
‘latter time. The Hebrew year, reckoned from the 
civil cominencement, and the vague year, therefore, 
then nearly or exactly coincided. We have already 
seen that the Hebrews in Egypt, if they used a 
‘foreign year, must be supposed to have used the 
| vague year. It is worth while to inquire whether a 
‘vague vear of this time would further suit the char- 
acteristics of the first Hebrew year. It would be 
necessary that the 1ith day of Abib, on which fell 
| the full moon of the Passover of the Exodus, should 
correspond to the 14th of Phamenoth, in a vague 
year commencing about the autumnal equinox. A 


ee 


KHUNS, 4. ¢. PAKHUNS. 11. *Ewcpi, CHIN, 
PEP-T, or APAP-T. The names of months are there- 
fore, in their corrupt forms, either derived from the 
names of divinities. or the same as those names. The 
-bame of the goddess of Epiphi is written PT TEE, or 
PT, “twice.” As T is the feminine termination, the 
root appears to be P, ‘ twice,” thus PEP-T or APA P-T, 
the latter being Lepsius’s reading. (See Lepsius, 
Denkmaler, abth. iif. bl. 170, 171, Chron. d. Ex. 1. 
| 141, aud Poole, Hora £zyptiace, pp. 7-9, 14, 15, 
| 18.) 
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full moon fell on the 14th of Phamenoth, or Thurs- 
day, April 21, B. c. 1652, of a vague year commenc- 
ing on the day of the autumnal equinox, Oct. 10, 
B.c. 1633. A full moon would not fall on the same 
day of the vague year within a shorter interval than 
twenty-five years, and the triple near coincidence of 
new moon, vague year, and antumnal equinox, would 
not recur in less than 1,500 vague years (dnc. 
Brit. 8th ed. Egypt, p. 458). This date of the 
Exodus, B.C. 1652, is only four years earlier than 
Hales's, B. Cc. 1648. In confirmation of this early 
date, it must be added that in a list of confederates | 
defeated by Thothmes [1L. at Meyiddo in the 2 


dd {that dav being excluded. 


YOKE 


could have contained a number of weeks without 5 
fractional excess, this reckoning was virtually inde 
pendent of the year as with the Muslims. [WEEK; 
SABBATH; CHRUNOLOGY.] 

4. Festivals, Holy Days, and Fasts. — The 
Feast of the Passover was held on the 14th day of 
the Ist month. The Feast of Unleavened bread 
lasted 7 days; from the 15th to the 21st, inclusive, 
of the same month. Its first and last days were 
kept as sabbaths. The Feast of Weeks, or Pen- 
tecost, was celebrated on the day which ended sevea 
weeks counted from the 16th of the Ist month, 
It was called the -* Feast 


year of his reign, are certain names that we believe | | of Harvest,” and « Day of First-fruits.” The Feast 


can only refer to {sraelite tribes. 
king’s accession cannot be later than about B.C. 
1460, and his 23d vear cannot therefore be later 
than about B. c. 1440.4 Were the Israclites then 
settled in Palestine, no date of the Exodus but the | 
longest would be tenable. [CHronxotoay.] 

Il. Divisions of the Year. — 1. Sessuns. 


seasons are mentioned in the Bible, YY/7, sum- 


mer,”” and ANN, “winter.” The former properly 
means the time of cutting fruits, the latter, that of 
gathering fruits; they are therefore origiually rather 
summer and autumn than summer aud winter. 
But that they signity ordinarily the two grand di- 
visions of the year, the warm and cold seasons, is 
evident from their use for the whole year in the ex- 


pression aminb YP, * summer and ila (Ps. 
Ixxiv. 17; Zech. xiv. 8, perhaps Gen. viii. 22), and 
from the mention of * ihe winter house "’ (. ler. XXXVI. 
22) and “the summer house’ (Am. iji. 15, where 


both are meutioned together). Probably A, 
when used without reference to the year (as in Job 
xxix. 4), retains its orivinal signification. In the 
promise to Noah, atter the Flood, the following re- 
markable passage occurs: “ While the earth re- 
maineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, 
and summer and winter, and day and night shall . 
not cease’? (Gen. viii, 22), Llere * seed-time,”’ 
DIT, and “harvest,” “W2/), are evidently the 
agricultural seasons. It seems unreasonable to 
suppose that they mean winter and sunimer, as the 
beginnings of the periods of sowing and of harvest 
are not separated by six months, and they do not 
last for six months each, or nearly so long a time. 


The phrase “ cold and heat,” EFT) “y, probably 
indicates the great alternations ‘of temperature. 
The whole passaye indeed speaks of the alternations 
of nature, whether of productions, temperature, the 
seasons, or light and darkness. As we have seen, 
the year was probably then a wandering one, and 
therefore the passave is not likely to refer to it, but 
to natural phenomena alone. [SkAsoNs; CHRO- 
NOLOGY. } 

2. Menths. — The Hebrew months, from the 
time of the Exodus, were lunar. The year appears 
ordinarily to have contained twelve, but, when in- 
tercalation was necessary, a thirteenth. The older 
year contained twelve months of thirty days each. 
(Mosta; CHRONOLOGY, 

3. Weeks. — The Hebrews, from the time of the 
institution of the Sabbath, whether at or before the 
Exodus, reckoned by een but, as no lunar year 





a The writer's paper on this subject not having vet 
been published, he murat refer to the abstract in the 
Athenaum, No. 1847, Mar. 21, 1863. 





Two ; 22d day, inclusive, of the 7th month. 


The date of this! of Trumpets (lit. of the sound of the trumpet **) 


was kept asa sabbath on the Ist day of the 7th 
month. The Day of Atonement (lit. of Atone- 
ments "’) was a fast, held the 10th day of the 7th 
month. The © Feast of Tabernacles,’ or ++ Feast 
of Gathering,” was celebrated from the 15th to the 
Additiuns 
made long after the giving of the Law, and not 
known to be of higher than priestly authority, are 
the Feast of Purim, commemorating the defeat of 
Haman’s plot; the Feast of the Dedication, re 
cording the cleansing and rededication of the 
Temple by Judas Maccaba-us: and four fasts. 

II]. Sacred Years.-— 1. The Sablatical year, 


TIT MQW, « the fallow year,” or, possibly, 


‘year of remission,”’ or 1 rtelal-</ alone, kept every 
seventh year, was commanded to be observed as a 
year of rest from the labors of agriculture, and of 
remission of debts. Two Sabbatical years are re 
corded, cummmencing and current, B. C. 164-3 and 
136-5. [SABBATICAL YEAK; Chronology] 


2. The Jubilee year, Sava Pow, ‘ the year 


of the trumpet,” or boy alone, a like vear, 
which immediately fullowed every seventh Sablat- 
ical year. It has been disputed whether the Jubi- 
lee year was every 49th or 50th: the former is 
more probable. [JUBILEE; CHRONOLUGY.} 


R. 5S. P. 
* YELLOW. (Covors.] 
* YER — ere, in the A. V. ed. 1611. Num. 
xi. 33, xiv. 11. H. 


YOKE. 1. A well-known implement of hus- 
bandry, described in the Hebrew languave by the 
terms mot,? motah,¢ and ‘dl, the two former spevif- 
ically applying to the bows of wood out of which 
it was constructed, and the last to the application 
(binding) of the urticle to the neck of the ox. The 
expressions are combined in Ley. xxvi. 13 and Ez. 
xxxiv. 27, with the meaning, * bands of the yoke.” 
The term ‘‘voke"’ is frequently used metaphor- 
ically fur su/yection (e. yg. 1 K. xii. 4, 9-11; Is. ix. 
4; Jer. v. 5): beuce an “ iron yoke ”’ represents an 
unusually galling bondage (Deut. xxvii. 48; Jer. 
xxviii. 143). 2. A pair of oxen, so termed as being 
yoked together (1 Sam. xi. 7; 1 K. xix. 19, 21). 
The Hebrew term, ¢zemed,¢ is also applied to asses 
(Judg. xix. 10) and mules (2 K. v. 17), and even 
to a couple of riders (Is. xxi. 7). 3. The term 
tzemed is also applied to a certain amount of land, 
equivalent to that which a couple of oxen could 
plough in a day (Is. v. 10; A. V. **acre’’), cor- 





oni. cmp. 25h. «TP. 


YOKE-FELLOW 


responding to the Latin jugum (Varro, R. R. i. 
10). The term stands in this sense in 1 Sam. 
xiv. 14 (A. V. “ yoke’’); but the text is doubtful, 
and the rendering of the LXX. suggests that the 
true reading would refer to the instruments (éy 
xédxAaf:) wherewith the slaughter was effected. 
[OxeEN. ] W. L. B. 


* YOKE-FELLOW. The interest of this 
word lies in the question whether the Greek word 
(od¢uye or otv(uye) is correctly so rendered, Phil. 
iv. 3, or should be taken as a proper name, Syzygus 
or Synzygus. If as in the A. V. it has the appel- 
lative force, it must be a man who is meant and 
not a woman; for the accompanying adjective 
(ywho.e) has properly three terminations, and is 
here masculine, and hence thouch the noun may be 
masculine or feminine, the Apostle’s wife is not to be 
thought of, as some strangely imagine, in opposition 
also to the manifest inference from 1 Cor. vii. 8 
that Paul was never married (&yayos). Some 
suppose Luke to be intended, who from the omis- 
sion of his name in Phil. i. 1 appears not to have 
been at Rome when Paul wrote the letter; and 
others that it was Epaphroditus, who was at the 
Apostle’s side at the moment, and was thus abruptly 
addreased (épwra@ xaige). These and similar ex- 
planations presuppose a knowledge of personal rela- 
tions on the part of the readers rendering the allu- 
sion obvious to them though utterly obscure to us. 

We think the best view after all to be that of 
Meyer (Br. an die Philipper, in \oc.), Laurent 
(Veutest. Studien, pp. 134-137), and others, that 
Syzygus or Synzygus is a proper name, borne by 
one who had been associated with Paul in Chris- 
tian labors, who was at Philippi when the Apostle 
wrote the letter, and was well known there as 
deserving the encomium which this appeal to him 
implies. Paul nowhere else uses this word (au¢vyos) 
of any one of his official associates, not using it in 
fact in any other passave. It is found here in the 
midst of other proper names (vv. 2, 3); and the 
attributive “ genuine ” (yyfore) corresponds finely 
and significantly to the appellative sense of such a 
name. ‘That such an alliteration is not foreign to 
Paul’s manner, see Philem., vv. 10, 11. The name, 
it is truce, dues not appear anywhere else; but many 
other names also are found only in single instances, 
and certainly many names must have been in use 
among the ancients which have not been trans- 
mitted at all. Paul himself repeatedly mentions 
persons in his epistles who are named only once, 
and a catalogue of names might be made out from 
the Acts of the Apostles, of those whose whole his- 
tory for us lies in a single passage. H. 


Z. 


ZAANA’IM, THE PLAIN OF (7,08 


oyysa : Bpis wAeovextouvrwy; Alex. 3. ava- 
wavonerwy: Vallis que vocatur Sennim); or, 
more accurately, “the oak by Zaannaim,” such 
being probably the meaning of the word ¢lun. 
(PLAIN, tii. 2547 6.) A tree — probably a sacred 
tree — mentioned as marking the spot near which 
Heber the Kenite was encamped when Sisera took 
refuge in his tent (Judg. iv. 11). Its situation is 
defined as “near Kedesh,”’ 3. e. Kedesh-Naphtali, 
the name of which still lingers on the high ground, 
north of Safed, and west of the Lake of el-//uleh, 
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usually identified with the Waters of Merom. The 
Targum gives as the equivalent of the name, mishor 
agganiya, the plain of the swamp,’’ and in the 
well-known passage of the Talmud (MJeyilluh Je- 
rush. i.) which contains a list of several of the 
towns of Galilee with their then identitications, the 
equivalent for “ Elon (or Aijalon) be-Zaannaim”? is 
Agniya hak-kodesh. Agne appears to signify a 
swamp, and can hardly refer to anything but the 
marsh which borders the lake of //uleh on the north 
side, and which was probably more extensive in the 
time of Deborah than it now is [MERoM]. On the 
other hand, Professor Stanley has pointed out (Jew- 
ish Church, p. 324; Localities, p. 197) how appro- 
priate a situation for this memorable tree is afforded 
by “a green plain... . studded with massive 
terebinths,”’ which adjoins on the south the plain 
containing the remains of Kedesh. The whole of 
this upland country is more or less rich in tere- 
binths. One such, larger than usual, and bearing 
the name of Seyar em-Messiah, is marked on the 
map of Van de Velde as 6 miles N. W. of Kedes. 
These two suggestions — of the ancient Jewish and 
the modern Christian student — may be left side 
by side to await the result of future investigation. 
In favor of the former is the slight argument to be 
drawn from the early date of the interpretation, 
and the fact that the basin of the //uled is still the 
favorite camping-ground of Bedouins. In favor 
of the latter is the instinct of the observer and the 
abundance of trees in the neighborhood. 

No name answering to either Zaannaim or Agne 
has yet been encountered. 

The Keri, or correction, of Judg. iv. 11, substi- 
tutes Zaanannim for Zaanaim, and the same form 
is found in Josh. xix. 33. This correction the lex- 
icographers adopt as the more accurate form of the 
name. It appears to be derived (if a Hlebrew word) 
from a root signifying to load beasts as nomads do 
when they change their places of residence ((esen. 
Thes. p. 1177). Such a meaning agrees well with 
the habits of the Kenites. But nothing can be 
more uncertain than such explanations of topo- 
graphical names — most to be distrusted when 
most plausible. G. 


ZA’ANAN (VaNy (rich tn herds :] Zervadp; 
{[Comp. Zacwdy:] in exitu). A place named by 
Micah (i. 11) in his address to the towns of the 
Shefélah. This sentence, like others of the same 
passage, contains a play of words founded on the 
meaning (or on a possible meaning) of the name 
Zaanan, as derived froin yatsuh, to go forth: — 


* The inhabitress of Tsaanan came not forth.” 


The division of the passage shown in the LXX. 
and A. V., by which Zaanan is connected with 
Keth-ezel, is now generally recognized as inac- 
curate. It is thus given by Dr. Pusey, in his 
Commentary: “The inhabitant of Zaanan came 
not forth. ‘The mourning of Beth-ezel shall take 
from you its standing.”” So also Ewald, De Wette, 
and Zuuz. 

Zaanan is doubtless identical with ZENAN. 

G. 


* ZAANAN’NIM (B°D 23 : Becepily ; 
Vat. -ew 3 Alex. Becevaviu; Comp. Seevaviu: 


Saananin), Josh. xix. 33. [ZAANAIM.] A. 
ZA’AVAN (JVI [disquieted] : Zoundui 


Alex. lwuxan, Iwaxay: Zavan). A Horite chief, 
sou of Ezer the son of Seir (Gen. xxxvi. 27; 1 Chr. 
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i. 42). The LXX. appear to have read }j?1’. 
In 1 Chr. the A. V. has ZAVAN. 


ZA’BAD (TA3Y [gift, present]: ZaB8, Zar; 
Alex. ZaBar in 1 Chr. xi.: Zabad: short for 


PWT : see Zebadiah, Zabdi, Zabdiel, Zebedee, 
“ God hath given hun '’). 

1. Son of Nathan, son of Attai, son of Ahlai, 
Sheshan's daughter (1 Chr. ii. 31-87), and hence 
called son of Ahlai (1 Chr. xi. 41). He was one 
of David's mighty men, but none of his deeds have 
been recorded. ‘The chief interest connected with 
him is his genealogy, which is of considerable im- 
portance in a chronological point of view, and as 
throwing incidental light upon the structure of the 
book of Chronicles, and the historical value of the 
genealogies in it. Thus in 1 Chr. ii. 26-41, we 
have the following pedigree, the generations pre- 
ceding Jerahmeel being prefixed: — 


(1.) Judah. (13.) Nathaa. 
(2.) Pharea (14.) ZaBap. 
(8.) Hezron. (15.) Ephlal. 
(4.) Jerahmeel. (16.) Obed. 
(5.) Onam. (17.) Jehu. 


(8.) Shammaf. 
(7.) Nadab. 


(18.) AZARIAH. 
(19.) Helez. 


(8.) Appaim. (20.) Eleasah. 
9.) Ishi. (21.) Sisamai. 
(10.) Sheshan. (22.) Shallum. 
(11.) Ahlai, his ) — Jarha the (23.) Jekamiah. 

daughter Egy ptian. 
(12.) Attai. (24.) Elishama. 


Here, then, is a genealogy of twenty-four gen- 
erations, commencing with the patriarch, and ter- 


minating we know not, at first sight, where; but as | 


we happen to know, from the history, where Zabad 
the son of Ahlai lived, we are at least sure of this 
fact, that the fourteenth generation brings us to 
the time of David; and that this is about the cor- 
rect number we are also sure, because out of seven 
other perfect genealogies, covering the same inter- 
val of time, four have the same number (/fvur- 
teen), two have fi/teen, and David's own has eleren. 
(GENEAL. oF Jesus CHRIST, i. 886.) 

But it also happens that another person in the 
line is an historical personage, whom we know 
to have lived during the usurpation of Athalinh, 
naniely, Azariah the son (i. ¢. grandson) of Obed 
(2 Chr. xxiii.1). [AZARIAH, 13.] He was fourth 
after Zabad, while Jehoram, Athaliah's husband, 
was sich after David — a pertectly satisfactory cor- 
respondence when we take into account that Zabad @ 
may probably have been considerably younger than 
David, and that the early marriages of the kings 
have a constant tendency to increase the number 
of generations in the royal line. Again, the last 
name in the line is the sixth after Azariah; but 
Hezekiah was the sixth king after Athaliah, and we 
know that many of the genealogies were written 
out by “the men of Hezekiah,” and therefure of 
course came down to his time (BECHER, i. 259] 
(see 1 Chr. iv. 41; Prov. xxv. 1). So that we 
may conclude, with great probability, both that 
this genealovy ends in the time of Hezekiah, and 
that all its links are perfect. 

One other point of importance remains to be 
noticed, nainely, that Zabad is called, after his 





@ He does not appear in the list in 2 Sam. xxiv., 
and may therefore be presumed to bave been added 
iu the latter part of David's reign. 
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great-grandmother, the founder of his house, son 
of Ahiat. For that Ahlai was the name of She. 
shan‘s daughter is certain from 1 Chr. ii. 31; and 
it is also certain, from vv. 35, 36, that from her 
marriage with Jarha deseended, in the third gen- 
eration, Zabad. It is therefore as certain as such 
matters can he, that Zabad the son of Ablai, Da 
vid's mighty man, was eo called from Ablai bis 
female ancestor. The case is analogous to that 
of Joab, and Abishai, and Asahel, who are always 
called suns of Zeruinh, Zeruiah, like Ahlai, having 
married a foreigner. Or if anv one thinks there is 
a difference between a man being called the son of 
his mother, and the son of his great-zrandmother, 
& more exact parallel may be found in Gen. xxv. 
4, xxxvi. 12, 13, 16, 17, where the descendants of 
Keturah, and of the wives of Esau, in the third 
and fourth generation, are called «the sons of Ke- 
turah,”’ “ the sons of Adah "’ and “of Bashemath " 
respectively. 

2. (ZaBdd; [Vat.] Alex. ZaBe3.) An Ephraim- 
ite, if the text of 1 Chr. vii. 21 is correct. [See 
SHUTHELAH. | 

3. (ZaBéd; [Vat. ZaBer:] Alex. Zased.) Son 
of Shimeath, an Ammonitess, an assassin who, 
with Jehozabad, slew king Joash, according to 2 
Chr. xxiv. 26; but in 2 K. xii. 21, his name is 
written, probably more correctly, Jozachar [.]oza- 
CHAR]. He was one of the domestic servants of 
the palace, and apparently the agent of a powerfal 
conspiracy (2 Chr. xxv. 3; 2 K. xiv. 5). Joash 
had become unpopular from his idolatries (2 Chr. 
xxiv. 18), his oppression (idtd. 22), and, above all, 
his calamities (iid. 23-25). The explanation 
given in the article JozacHAB is doubtless the 
true one, that the chronicler represents this violent 
death of the king, as well as the previous invasion 
of the Syrians, as a Divine judgment avainst him 
for the innocent blood of Zechariah shed by him: 
not that the assassins themselves were actuated by 
the desire to avenge the death of Zechariah. They 
were both put to death by Amaziah, but their 
children were spared in obedience to the law of 
Moses (Deut. xxiv. 16). The coincidence between 
the names Zechariah and Jozachar is remarka- 
ble. A. C. H. 

4. (ZaBdS [Vat. ZaBaBaB].) A layman of 
Israel, of the sons of Zattu, who put away his for- 
eigu wife at Ezra‘’s command (Fzr. x. 27). He is 
called SABATUS in 1 Esdr. ix. 28. 

5. ({Rom.] Zadag: (Vat. FA., with prec. word, 
A@a(aBed: Alex.) Zafad.) One of the descend- 
ants of Hashum, who had married a foreign wife 
after the Captivity (Ez. x. 33): called BANNALa in 
1 Esdr. ix. 33. 

6. (ZaBdd; [Vat. FA. SeSeu;) Alex. om.) 
One of the sons of Nebo, whose name is mentioned 
under the same circumstances as the two preceding 
(zr. x. 43). It is represented by ZABADALAS in 
1 Esdr. ix. 35. W. A. W. 


ZABADA‘AS [4 syl.] (ZaBaS8alas: Sabd- 
adus). ZABAD 6 (1 Esdr. ix. 35; comp. Ez. x. 
43). 


ZABADE’ANS [properly ZaBapa‘axs] 
(ZaBedaio; [Sin. ZaBaSaio::] Alex. ZaBadéor: 
Zabudet). Au Arab tribe who were attacked and 
spoiled by Jonathan, on his way back to Damaseus 
from his fruitless pursuit of the army of Demetrius 
(1 Mace. xii. 31). Josephus calls them Nabateans 
(Ant. xili, 5, § 10), but he is evidently in error. 
Nothing certain is known of them. Ewald (Gesch. 
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iv. 382) finds a trace of their name in that of the 
place Zabda given by Robinson in his lista; but 
this is too far south, between the Yarmuk and the 
Zurka. Michaelis suggeste the Arab tribe 2- 
beideh ; but they do not appear in the necessary 
locality. Jonathan had pursued the enemy’s army 
as far as the river Eleutherus (Nahr el- Kebir), and 
was on his march back to Damascus when he at- 
tacked and plundered the Zabadeans. We must 
look for them, therefore, somewhere to the north- 
west of Damascus. Accordingly, on the road from 
Damascus to Haalbek, at a distance of about 83 
hours (26 miles) from the former place, is the vil- 
lage Zebidny, standing at the upper end of a plain 
uf the same name, which is the very centre of An- 
ti-Libanus. ‘The name Zedddny is possibly a relic 
of the ancient tribe uf the Zabadeans. According 
to Burckhardt (Syria, p. 3), the plain “is about 
three quarters of an hour in breadth, and three 
hours in lenvth; it is called Ard Zebdeni, or the 
district of Zebdeni; it is watered by the Barrada, 
one of whose sources is in the midst of it; and by 
the rivulet called .Muiet Zebdeni, whose source is in 
the mountain behind the village of the same name.” 
The plain is “limited on one side by the eastern 
part of the Anti-Libanus, called here Djebel Zeb- 
deni.’’ ‘The village is of considerable size, contain- 
ing nearly 3,000 inhabitants, who breed cattle, and 
the silkworm, and have some dyeing-houses (iid.). 
Not far from Zedddny, on the western slopes of An- 
ti-Libanus, is another village called AKe/r Zedbad, 
which again seems to point to this as the district 
formerly occupied by the Zabadeans. W. A. W. 


ZAB‘BAI [2 syl.] (“BY [perh. pure, innocent): 
ZaBov: Zibhbat). 1. One of the descendants of 
Bebai, who had married a foreign wife in the days 
of Ezra (izr. x. 28). He is called JosaBaD in 1 
Esdr. ix. 20. 

2. (ZaBov; FA. ZaBpov: Zachai.) Father of 
Baruch, who assisted Nehemiah in rebuilding the 
city wall (Neh. iii. 20). 


ZAB’BUD (TARY [given, bestowed], Keri, 


“DT: ZaBovs; [Vat. omits:] Zachur). One of 
the sons of Biyvai, who returned in the second car- 
avan with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 14). In 1 Esdr. viii. 40 
his name is corrupted into IstaLcurvs. 


ZABDE'US [properly Zaup.evs] (ZaBbdaios: 
Vulg. om.). ZEBADIAH of the sons of Immer (1 
Eadr. ix. 21; comp. Ez. x. 20). 


ZAB'DI (NIST [Jehovah gare]: ZauBpl 
[Vat. -Bpe:}; Alex. ZaBp: in Josh. vii. 1: Zalxii). 
1. Son of Zerah, the son of Judah, and ancestor of 
Achan (Josh. vii. 1, 17, 18). 

2. (ZaBdi: [Vat. ZaBde.]) A Benjamite, of 
the sons of Shimhi (1 Chr. viii. 19). 

3. ({Vat. Zaype::] Zudbdins.) David's officer 
over the produce of the vineyards for the wine-cel- 
lars (1 Chr. xxvii. 27). He is called ‘the Shiph- 
mite,’’ that is, in all probability, native of Sbhe- 
pham,”” but his native place has not been traced. 

4. ({Rom.] Vat. and Alex. om.; FA. third hand, 
Zexpi: Zebedeiis.) Son of Asaph the minstrel 
(Neh. xi. 17); called elsewhere Zaccuk (Neh. xii. 
85) and Zicuni (1 Chr. ix. 15). 


a * They plant this tree in the East by the wayside, 
and it is eanily ascended because the branches start 
out comparatively near the ground. (Sycamore, note 


e.J 
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ZABDIEL (ON*AAE [gift of God]: Zab- 
Bhd (Vat. -Sei-]: Zabdiel). 1. Father of Jasho- 
beam, the chief of David's guard (1 Chr. xxvii. 2). 

2. (BadifA; Alex. Zoxpimd; [FA.1 Bacina.]) 
A priest, son of the great men, or, as the margin 
gives it, “* Haggedolim” (Neh. xi. 14). He had 
the oversight of 128 of his brethren after the return 
from Babylon. 

3. (ZaB3ihrA; Joseph. ZdBnros: Zaletiel.) An. 
Arabian chieftain who put Alexander Balas to. 
death (1 Macc. xi. 17; Joseph. Ant. xiii. 4, § 8).. 
According to Diodorus, Alexander Balas was mur-. 
dered: by two of the officers who accompanied him 
(Miiller, Fragm. Hist. ii. 16). 


ZA’BUD (TAD [viven}: ZaBov8; Alex. Zap- 
Bové; [Comp. ZaBovd:] Zabud). The son of 
Nathan (1 K. iv. 5). He is described as a priest 
(A. V. “principal officer; Priest, iii. 2576), and 
as holding at the court of Solomon the confidential 
post of * king's friend,’’ which had been occupied 
by Hushai the Archite during the reign of David 
(2 Sam. xv. 87, xvi. 16; 1 Chr. xxvii. 33). This 
position, if it were an otticial one, was evidently dis- 
tinct from that of counsellor, occupied by Abitho- 
phel under David, and had wore of the character 
of private friendship about it, for Absalom con- 
versely calls David the “friend” of Hushai (2 — 
Sam. xvi. 17). In the Vat. MS. of the LX.X. the 
word “ priest '’ is omitted, and in the Arabic of the 
London Polyglot it is referred to Nathan. The 
Peshito-Syriac and several Hebrew MSS. for “ Za- 
bud” read “ Zaccur.”” ‘The same occurs in the 
case of ZABLUD. 


ZAB/ULON (ZaBovaAdy: Zabulon). The 
Greek form of the name ZEBULUN (Matt. iv. 13, 
15, Rev. vii. 8). 


ZAC’CAI [2 syl.] (93 [ pure, innocent]: 
Zax Xov; [ Vat. FA. Zadovu iu Neh.]; Alex. Zax- 
xarin Ezra: Zachai). The sons of Zaccai, to the 
number of 760, returned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 
9; Neh. vii. 14). The name is the same which 
appears in the N. T. in the familiar form of Zac- 
CH.XUS. 


ZACCHA’US [A. V. Zaccuy’vs] (Zane 
xaios: Zaccheus). The name of a tax-collector 
near Jericho, who being short in stature climbed up 
into a sycamore-tree,” in order to obtain a sight of 
Jesus as He passed through that place Luke 
only has related the incident (xix. 1-10). Zacchee- 
us was a Jew, ag may be inferred from his name, 
and from the fact that the Saviour speaks of him 
expressly as ‘‘a son of Abraham ”’ (vids "ASpady). 
So the latter expression should be understood, and 
not in a spiritual sense; for it was evidently meant 
to assert’ that he was one of the chosen race, not- 
withstanding the prejudice of some of his country- 
men that his ottice under the Roman government 
made him an alien and outcast from the privileges 
of the Israelite. ‘Ihe term which designates this 
office (apxereAdrys) is unusual, but describes him 
no doubt as the superintendent of customs or trib- 
ute in the district of Jericho, where he lived, as 
one having a commission from his Roman principal 
(manceps, publicanus) to collect the imposts levied 


6 The A. V. (Luke xix. 1) has: And [Jesu¢] en- 
tered and passed through Jericho,” as if the incident 
took place after our Lord had left the city. Hut the 
verb is dcypxero, was passing through, which places 
the occurrence in Jericho. H. 
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on the Jews by the Romans, and who in the exe- 
cution of that trust empluyed subalterna (the or- 
dinary reA@va:), who were accountable to him, as 
he in turn was accountable to his superior, 
whether he resided at Kome, as was more com- 
monly the case, or in the province itself (see Winer, 
Realw. ii. 711, and ict. of Ant. p. 806). The 
office must have been a lucrative one in such a 
regiun, and it is not strange that Zacchwus is men- 
tioned by the Evangelist as a rich man (oé7os Ay 
wAovotos). Josephus states (sind. xv. 4, § 2) that 
the palm-groves of Jericho and its gardens of balsam 
were given as a source of revenue by Antony to 
Cleopatra, and, on account of their value, were af- 
terwards redeemed by Herod the Great for his own 
benefit. The sycamore-tree is no longer found in 
that neighborhood (Robinson, Bild. Res. i. 559); 
but po one should be surprised at this, since “ even 
the solitary relic of the palm-forest, seen as late as 
1838 '* — which existed near Jericho, has now dis- 
appeared (Stanley, S. ¢ /’. p. 307).4 The eager- 
ness of Zacchwus to behold Jesus indicates a deeper 
interest than that of mere curiosity. He must 
have had some knowledge, by report at least, of the 
teachings of Christ, as well as of his wonder-work- 
ing power, and could thus have been awakened to 
some just reliyious feeling, which would make him 
the more anxious to see the announcer of the good 
tidings, so important to men as sinners. The 
readiness of Christ to take up his abode with him, 
and his declaration that “salvation ” had that day 
come to the house of his entertainer, prove sutti- 
ciently that He who knows what is in man" 
perceived in him a religious susceptibility which 
fitted him to be the recipient of spiritual blessings. 
John the Baptist must often have preached near 
Jericho, and Zacchrwus may on some occasion have 
been a hearer. Reflection upou his conduct on the 
part of Zacchwus himself appears to have revealed 
to him deficiencies which disturbed his conscience, 
and he was ready, on being instructed more fully 
in rezard to the way of life, to engage to “ restore 
fourfold "’ for the illegal exactions of which he 
would not venture to deny (ef ruvds ri eouxopar- 
rnoa) that be might have been guilty. At all 
events he had not lived in such a manner as to over- 
come the prejudice which the Jews entertained 
against individuals of his class, and their censure 
fell on him as well ag on Christ when they declared 
that the latter had not scorned to avail Himself of 
the hospitality of “a man that was a sinner.” The 
Saviour spent the night prubably (yeiva:, ver. 5, 
and xaraAvoa, ver. 7,° are the terns used) in the 
house of Zacchwus, and the next day pursued his 
journey to Jerusalem. He was in the caravan from 
Galilee, which was going up thither to keep the 
Passover. ‘The entire scene is well illustrated by 
Oosterzee (Lange's Bibelwerk, iii. 285). 

We read in the Rabbinic writings also of a Zac- 
cheus who lived at Jericho at this same period, 
well known on his own account, and especially as 
the father of the celebrated Kabbi Jochanan ben 
Zachai (see Sepp's Leben Jesu, iii. 166). This per- 
son may have been related to the Zacchreus named 
in the sacred narrative. The family of the Zacchei 
was an ancient one, as well as very numerous. 

a* Both these statements now require correction. 
The sycamore and the palm-tree cannot be anid to 
flourish there, but it is found that they are not yet 
extinct. See PALM-TREE, vol. iii. p. 2326, note 6, and 
Sycamore, vol. iv. p. 8181, note d. H. 
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They are mentioned in the books of Ezra (ii. 9} 
and Nehemiah (vii. 14) as among those who re- 
turned from the Babylonian Captivity under Zerub- 
babel, when their number amounted to seven hun- 
dred and sixty. It shonld be noticed that the 
name ig given as ZaccaAtin the Authorized Ver- 
sion of the Old Testament. (See Bishop Hall's 
discourse on Zacchexus in his Cuntemplationa on the 
N. T. bk. iv. 3, and Archbishop Trench, ou Zac- 
cheeus, in his Stucies tn the Gospels.) H. B. H. 
ZACCHE'US [properly Zaccu.¥’ts] (Zase- 
xaios: Zacheus). An otticer of Judas Maeca- 
ba-us (2 Mace. x. 19). Grotius, from a mistaken 
reference to 1 Macc. v. 56, wishes to read wa) ray 
rou Zaxapiov. B. F. W. 


ZAC’CHUR (ABY [mindful]: Zaxyorp: 
[Vat. omits:] Zachur). A Simeonite, of the 
family of Mishma (1 Chr. iv. 26). His descend- 
ants, through his son Shimei, became one of the 
most numerous branches of the tribe. 

ZAC’CUR (AY [snindsul]: Zayovp; [Vat 
Zaxxoup;] Alex. Zaxpou: Zechur). lL A Reo- 
benite, father of Shammua, the spy selected from 
his tribe (Num. xiii. 4). 

2. (Zaxyoup; [ Vat. ] Alex. Zaxyxoup: Zachwr.) 
A Merarite Levite, son of Jaaziah (1 Chr. xiiv. 
27). 

3. (Xaxyxovp, Zaxxovp; [Vat. Xawryous, Zar- 
xov0;] Alex. Zaxyoup: Zuchur, [Zechur.}) Son 
of Asaph, the singer, and chief of the third division 
of the ‘Temple choir as arranged by David (1 Chr. 
aon 2, 10; Neh. xii. 33). 

4. (Zaxxovp; (Vat. z 3] FA. Sayxoup: 
Dachur: ) The son of Imri, who assisted Nehemiah 
in rebuilding the city wall (Neh. iii. 2). 

5. (Zaxywp.) A Levite, or family of Levites, 
who signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x 
12). 

6. (Zaxyotp.) A Levite, whose son or deacend- 
ant Hlanan was one of the treasurers over the 
treasuries appointed by Nehemiah (Neh. xiii. 13). 

ZACHARI’AH, or properly ZECHARIAH 


(Ca aae if “ remembered by Jehovah: * Zaxapias: 
(Vat. A(apias i in 2 K. xiv. 29; Alex. ACapsas in 2 
K. xiv. 29, xv. 8, 11:] Zacharias), was eon of 
Jerobvam I., . 14th king of Israel, and the last of 
the house of Jehu. There is a dithculty about 
the date of his reign. We are told that Amaziah 
ascended the throne of Judah in the second year of 
Joash king of Israel, and reigned 29 years (2 KR. 
xiv. 1, 2). He was succeeded hy Uzziah or Aza- 
rinh, in the 27th year of Jeroboam II., the successor 
of Joash (2 K. xv. 1), and Uzziah reigned 52 years. 
On the other hand, Joash king of Israel reigned 16 
years (2 K. xiii. 10), was succeeded by Jeroboam, 
who reigned 41 (2 K. xiv. 23), and he by Zach- 
arinh, who came to the throne in the 38th year 
of Uzziah king of Judah (2 K. xv. 8). Thus we 
have (1) from the accession of Amaziah to the 38th 
of Uzziah, 29+38 = 67 years: but (2) from the 
second year of Jonsh to the accession of Zachariah 
(or at least to the death of Jeroboam) we bave 15+ 
41 = 56 years. Further, the accession of L'zziah, 
placed in the 27th year of Jeroboam, according to 





b@ Luke uses xaradvou elsewhere only in ix. 12, 
and evidently of a lodging for the night. The term of 
itself may denote a shorter “ breaking up,” or halt, 
but “ for the night ” is more probable here. H. 


ZACHARIAS 
the above reckoning occurred in the 15th. And 


this latter synchronism is confirmed, and that with ; OL). 


the 27th year of Jeroboam contradicted, by 2 K. 
xiv. 17, which tells us that Amaziah king of Judah 
survived Joash king of Israel by 15 years. Most 
chronologers assume an interregnum of 11 years 
between Jeroboam’s death and Zachariah’s acces- 
sion, during which the kingdom was suffering from 
the anarchy of a disputed succession, but this seems 
unlikely after the reiyn of a resolute ruler like Jero- 
boam, and does not solve the difference between 2 
K. xiv. 17 and xv. 1. Weare reduced to suppose 
that our present MSS. have here incorrect numbers, 
to substitute 15 for 27 in 2 K. xv. 1, and to believe 
that Jeroboam II. reigned 52 or 53 years. Juse- 
phus (ix. 10, § 3) places Uzziah’s accession in the 
lith year of Jerobvam, a variation of a year in 
these synchronisms being unavoidable, since the 
Hebrew annalists in giving their dates do not reckon 
fractions of years. ([srakL, KINGDOM OF, Vol. ii. 
1178 a.] But whether we assume an interregnum, or 
an error in the MSS., we must place Zachariah’s 
accession B.C. 771-772. Iis reivn lasted only six 
months. He was killed in a conspiracy, of which 
Shallum was the head, and by which the prophecy 
in 2 K. x. 30 was accomplished. We are told that 
during his brief term of power he did evil, and 
kept up the calf-worship inherited from the first 
Jeroboam, which his father had maintained in 
regal splendor at Bethel (Am. vii. 13). [SHAL- 
LUM. ] G. E. L. C. 

2. (Alex. Zayya:as-) The father of Abi, or 
Abijah, [lezekiah’s mother (2 K. xviii. 2). In 2 
Chr. xxix. 1 he is called ZECHARIAH. 


ZACHARI’AS ([remembered by Jehovah]: 


Zaxaplas: Vulg. om.). 1. Zechariah the priest 
in the reign of Josiah (1 Esdr. i. 8). 

2. In 1 Esdr. i. 16 Zacharias occupies the place 
of Heman in 2 Chr. xxxv. 15. 

3. (Zapaias; Alex. Zapeas; [Ald. Zaya- 
plas:] Areores.) = SERAIAH 6, and AZARIAH 
20 (1 Esdr. v.8; comp. Ezr. ii. 2; Neh. vii. 7). It 
is not clear from whence this rendering of the name 
is derived. Our translators follow the Geneva 
Version [and the Bishops’ Bible. This form of 
the name coines from the Aldine edition. — A.). 

4. (Zaxapias: Zacharias.) The prophet ZxcH- 
ARIAH (1 Eadr. vi. 1, vii. 3). 

5. ZECHARIAH of the sons of Pharosh (1 Esdr. 
viii. 30; comp. Ezr. viii. 3). 

6. ZECHARIAH of the sons of Bebai (1 Esdr. 
vili. 37; [comp.] Ezr. viii. 11). 

7. ZECHARIAH, one of * the principal men and 
learned,” with whom Ezra consulted (1 Esdr. viii. 
44; comp. Ezr. viii. 16). 

8. ZECHARIAH of the sons of Elam (1 Esdr. ix 
27; comp. Fzr. x. 26). 

9. Father of Joseph, a leader in the first cam- 
paign of the Maccabrean war (1 Mace. v. 18, 56- 
62). 

10. Father of John the Baptist (Luke i. 5, etc.). 
[JoHN THE Baprist.] 

11. Son of Barachias, who, our Lord says, was 
slain by the Jews between the altar and the Temple 
(Matt. xxiii. 35; Luke xi. 51). There has been 
much dispute who this Zacharias was. From the 
time of Origen, who relates that the father of 
John the Baptist was killed in the Temple, many 
of the Greek Fathers have maintained that this is: 
the person to whom our Lord alludes; but there | 
can be little or no doubt that the allusion is | 
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| Zacharias, the son of Jehoiada (2 Chr. xxiv. 20, 
As the book of Chronicles — in which the 
murder of Zacharias, the son of Jehoiada, occurs 
— closes the Hebrew canon, this assassination was 
the last of the murders of righteous men recorded 
in the Bible, just as that of Abel was the first. 
(Comp. Renan, Vie de Jésus, p. 353.) ‘The name 
of the father of Zacharias is not mentioned by St. 
Luke; and we may suppose that the name of Bara- 
chias crept into the text of St. Matthew from a 
marginal gloss, a confusion having been made 
between Zacharias, the son of Jehoiada, and Zach- 
arias, the son of Barachias (Berechiah), the 
prophet. [Comp. ZECHARIAH, 6.] 


ZACH’ARY (Zacharias). The prophet Zech- 
ariah (2 Esdr. i. 40). 

ZA’CHER (13%, in pause WT [memorial]: 
Zax Xoup: [V: at. Zaxoup: J Zacher). One of the 
sons of Jehiel, the father or founder of Gibeon, by 
his wife Maachah (1 Chr. viii. 31). In 1 Chr. ix. 
37 he is called ZECHARIAH. 


ZA/DOK (DVIS (just, upright]: Zaddx; 
[Vat. Alex. also Zaddoun, SaB8wx, and other 
forms:] Sadoc: “righteous’’). 1. Son of Ahitab, 
and one of the two chief priests in the time of Da- 
vid, Abiathar beivg the other. [ABIATHAR.] 
Zadok was of the house of Eleazar, the son of Aaron 
(1 Chr. xxiv. 3), and eleventh in descent from 
Aaron. The first mention of him is in 1 Chr. xii. 
28, where we are told that he joined David at He- 
bron after Saul's death with 22 captains of his 
father’s house, and, apparently, with 900 men 
(4600-3700, vv. 26, 27). Up to this time, it may 
be concluded, he had adhered to the house of Saul. 
But henceforth his fidelity to David was inviolable. 
When Absalom revolted, and David fled from 
Jerusalem, Zadok and all the Levites bearing the 
Ark accompanied him, and it was only at the 
king's express command that they returned to Jeru- 
salem, and became the medium of communication 
between the king and Hushai the Archite (2 Sam. 
xv., xvii.). When Absalom was dead, Zadok and 
Abiathar were the persons who persuaded the elders 
of Judah to invite David to return (2 Sam. xix. 
11). When Adonijah, in David's old age, set up 
for king, and had persuaded Joab, and Abiathar 
the priest, to join his party, Zadok was unmoved, 
and was employed by David to anoint Solomon to 
be king in his room (1 K. i.). And for this fidel- 
ity he was rewarded by Solomon, who * thrust out 
Abiathar from being priest unto the Lord,”’ and 
“ put in Zadok the priest’ in his room (1 K. ii. 
27, 35). From this time, however, we hear little 
of him. It is said in general terms in the enumera- 


ix. | tion of Solomon’s officers of state that Zadok was 


the priest (1 K. iv. 4; 1 Chr. xxix. 22), but no 
single act of his is mentioned. Even in the detailed 
account of the building and dedication of Solonion's 
Temple, his name does not occur, so that though 
Josephus says that ‘“ Sadoc the high-priest was the 
first high-priest of the Temple which Solomon 
built” (An¢. x. 8, § 6), it is very doubtful whether 
he lived till the dedication of Solomon’s Temple, 
and it seems far more likely that Azariah, his son 
or grandson, was high-priest at the dedication 
(comp. 1 K. iv. 2, and 1 Chr. vi. 10, and see 
AZARIAH 2). Had Zadok been present, it is 
scarcely possible that he should not have been 
named in so detailed an account as that in 1 K. 
viii. [H1GH-Prigst, ii. 1071.} 
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Several interesting questions arise in connection 
with Zadok in reyard to the high-priesthood. And 
first, as to the causes which led to the descendants 
of Ithamar occupying the high-priesthood to the 
prejudice of the house of Eleazar. ‘There is, how- 
ever, nothing to guide us to any certain conclusion. 
We only know that Phinehas the son of Lleazar 
was high-priest after his father, and that at a sub- 
sequent period Eli of the house of Ithamar was 
high-priest, and that the office continued in his 
house till the time of Zadok, who was first Abia- 
thar's colleague, and afterwards superseded him. 
Zadok's descendants cuntinued to be bereditary 
high-priests till the time of Antiochus Eupator, 
and perhaps till the extinction of the office. [HiGH- 
PRIEST, ii. 1075.] But possibly some light may 
be thrown on this question by the next which 
arises, namely, what is the meaning of the double 
priesthood of Zaduk and Abiathar (2 Sam. xv. 29; 
1 Chr. xxiv. 6,31). In later times we usually find 
two priests, the high-priest, and the secoud priest 
(2 K. xxv. 18), and there does not seem to have 
been any great difference in their dignity. So too 
Luke iii. 2. The expression “the chief priest of 
the house of Zadok "’ (2 Chr. xxxi. 10), seems also 
to indicate that there were two priests of nearly 
equal diynity. Zadok and Abiathar were of nearly 
equal dignity (2 Sam. xv. 35, 36, xix. 11). Hophni 
and Phinehas agaiu, and Ileazar and Ithamar are 
coupled together, and seem to have been holders 
of the oftlice as it were in commission. ‘The duties 
of the ottice too were in the case of Zaduk and 
Abiathar divided. Zadok ministered befure the 
Tabernacle at Gibeon (1 Chr. xvi. 39), Abiathar 
had the care of the Ark at Jerusalem. Not, how- 
ever, exclusively, as appears from 1 Chr. xv. 11; 
2 Sam. xv. 24, 25, 29. Hence, perhaps, it may be 
concluded that from the first there was a tendency 
to consider the ottice of the priesthood as somewhat 
of the nature of a corporate oftice, although some 
' of its functions were necessarily confined to the 
chief member of that corporation; and if so, it is 
very easy to perceive how superior abilities on the 
one hand, and infancy or incapacity on the other, 
might operate to raise or depress the members of 
this corporation respectively. Just ag in the Saxon 
roval tamilies, considerable latitude was allowed as 
to the particular member who succeeded to the 
throne. When hereditary monarchy was estab- 
lished in Judawa, then the succession to the hih- 
priesthood may have become more regular. Another 
circumstance which strengthens the conclusion that 
the origin of the double priestlivod was anterior to 
Zadok, is that in 1 Chr. ix. 11; Neh. xi. 11, 
Ahitub the father of Zadok seems to be described 
as ‘ruler of the Hlouse of God," an office usually 
held by the chief priest, though sometimes by the 
second priest. (LiGH-ritest, ii. 1069 a.] And 
if this is so. it implies that the house of Ileazar 
had maintained its footing side by side with the 
house of Ithamar, although for atime the chief 
dignity had fallen to the lot of Eli. What was 
Zadok’s exact position when he first joined David, 
is impossible to determine. He there appears 
inferior to Jehoiada “the leader of the Aaron- 
ites.” 

2. (Sadun: Sadoc.} According to the gene- 
alogy of the high-priests in 1 Chr. vi. 12, there 
was a second Zadok, son of a second Ahitub, son 
of Amariah; about the time of King Ahaziah. 
But it is highly improbable that the same sequence, 
Awariah, Abitub, Zadok, should occur twice over ; 
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and no trace whatever remains in history of this 
second Ahitub, and second Zadok. It is probable, 
therefore, that no such person as this second Zadok 
ever existed; but that the insertion of the two 
nauies is a copyist’s error. Moreover, these two 
names are quite insufficient to fill up the gap 
between Amariah in Jehoshaphat’s reign, and 
Shallum in Amon's, an interval of much above 200 
years. 

3. (Vat. in 2 Chr. xxvii. 1, Sadwp.] Father 
of Jerushah, the wife of King Uzziah, and mother 
of King Jotham [2 K. xy. 33; 2 Chr. xxvii. 1). 
He was probably of a priestly family. 

4. (Sadwn, Sadovn; in Neh. x. 21, Vat. FA. 
Saddsoun; iii. 4, FA. ZaSour, Alex. omits. } Son 
of Baana, who repaired a portion of the wall in the 
time of Nehemiah (Neh. iii. 4). He is probably 
the game as is in the list of those that sealed the 
covenant in Neh. x. 21, as in both cases his name 
follows that of Meshezabeel. But if s0, we know 
that he was not a priest, as his name would at first 
sight lead one to suppose, but one of “ the chief of 
the people,”’ or laity. With this agrees his patro- 
nymic Baana, which indicates that he was of the 
tribe of Judah; for Baanah, one of David's migl:ty 
men, was a Netophathite (2 Sam. xxiii. 29}, @ e. 
of Netophah, a city of Judah. The men of Tekcah, 
another city of Judah, worked next to Zadok. 
Meshullam of the house of Meshezabeel, who pre- 
ceded him in both lists (Neh. iii. 4, and x. 20, 21), 
was also of the tribe of Judah (Neh. xi. 24). In- 
termarriages of the priestly house with the tribe 
of Judali were more frequent than with any other 
tribe. lence probably the name of Sadoc (Matt. 
i. 14). 

5. (Zad8ovn; FA. Zadovy.] Son of Immer, 
& priest who repaired a portion of the wall over 
against his own house (Neh. iii. 29). He belonged 
to the ltth course (1 Chr. xxiv. 14), which was 
one of those which returned from Babylon (Ezz. 
fi. 37). 

6. [Laddn, LaS8ovn; Alex. in Ezr. Saa8oun; 
FA. in Neh. Za8ouxn: Sadoch, Sudoc.] In Neb. 
xi. 11, and 1 Chr. ix. 11, mention is made ina 
genealogy of Zadok, the son of Meraioth, the son 
of Ahitub. But as such a sequence occurs nowhere 
else, Meraioth being always the grandfather of 
Ahitub (or great-grandfather, as in Ezr. vii. 2, 3),¢ 
it can hardly be doubtful that Meraioth is inserted 
by the error of a copyist, and that Zadok the son 
of Ahitub is meant. 

It is worth noticing that the N. T. name Justus 
(Acts i. 23, xviii. 7; Col. iv. 11) is the literal 
translation of Zadok. Zedekiah, Jelozadak, may 
be compared. 

The name appears occasionally in the post-bibli- 
cal history. ‘The associate of Judah the Gaulonite, 
the well-known leader of the agitation against the 
census of Quirinus, was a certain Pharisee named 
Zadok (Joseph. Ant. xviii. 1, § 1), and the sect of 
the Sadducees ig reputed to have derived both its 


« Compare the following pedigrees : — 
1 Chr. vi. 6-14. Jb. 52, 5) Ezr. vil. 1-8. Neh. xi. 11, and 1 


Chr. ix. 11. 
Meraioth. Meraloth. Meraioth. Ahitub. 
Azariak, 
Amariah. Amariah. Amariah. Meraioth. 
Ahbitub. Ahitub. Ahitub. 
Zadok. Zadok. Zadok. Zadok. 
Shallum, Shallum. Meshullam. 
Hilkiah. Hilkiah. Hilkiah. 
Arariah. Azariah. 
Seraiah. Seraiah. Seraiah. Axarieh, 
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name and origin from a person of the same name, 
a disciple of Antigonus of Socho. (See the cita- 
tions of Lightfoot, Hebr. and Talm. Exerc. on 
Matt. iii. 8.) The personality of the last men- 
tioned Sadok has been strongly impugned in the 
article SADDUCEFS (p. 2778 f.); but see, on the 
other hand, the remark of M. Renan ( Vie de Jésus, 
p- 216). A. C. H. 


* 7. (Sadun; Vat. FA. Sa88oun: Sadvc.) A 
scribe in the time of Nehemiah, one of the “ treas- 
urers"’ (Neh. xiii. 13). A. 


ZA’HAM (OiY [bathing): Zadu; [Vat. 
PooAAau;] Alex. ZarAau: Zom). Son of Reho- 
boam by Abihail, the daughter of Eliab (2 Chr. xi. 
19). As Eliab was the eldest of David's brothers, 
it is more probable that Abihail was his grand- 
daughter. | 


ZAIR (WYY [small, few]: [Rom. Xidp; 
Vat.] Se:wp; Alex. omits: Seira). A place named 
in 2 K. viii. 21 only, in the account of Joram's 
expedition against the Edomites. Le went over to 
Zair with all his chariots; there he and his force 
appear to have been surrounded,@ and only to have 
escaped by cutting their way through in the night. 
The parallel account in Chronicles (2 Chr. xxi. 9) 
agrees with this, except that the words ‘to Zair ”’ 
are omitted, and the words “ with his princes” 
. juserted. This is followed by Josephus (Ant. ix. 5, 
§ 1). The omitted and inserted words have a cer- 
tain similarity both in sound and in their compo- 


nent letters, FT DS and WIWDY ; and on 
this it has been conjectured that the latter were 
substituted for the former, either by the error of a 
copyist, or intentionally, because the name Zair was 
not elsewhere known (see Keil, Comun. on 2 K. 
viii. 21). Others again, as Movers ( Chvonik, p. 218) 
and Ewald (Gesch. iii. 524), suggest that Zair is 


identical with Zoar (TDS or WE). Certainly 
in the Middle Ages the road by which an army 
passed from Judwa to the country formerly occu- 
pied by Edom lay through the place which was then 
believed to be Zoar, below Aerak, at the S. E. 
quarter of the Dead Sea (Fulcher, Gesta Dei, p. 
405), and so far this is in favor of the identification ; 
but there is no other support to it in the MS. read- 
ings either of the original or the Versions. 

The Zoar of Genesis (as will be seen under that 
head) was probably near the N.E. end of the lake, 
and the chief interest that exists in the identifica- 
tion of Zair and Zoar, resides in the fact that if 
it could be established it would show that by the 
time 2 K. viii. 21 was written, Zoar had been shifted 
from its original place, and had come to be located 
where it was in the days of Joseph, Jerome, and 
the Crusades. Possibly the previous existence there 
of a place called Zair, assisted the transfer.> 

A third conjecture grounded on the readings of 
the Vulgate (Sera) and the Arabic version (Sa‘ir, 


ask) is, that Zair is an alteration for Seir 
(DW), the country itself of the Edomites (The- 





@ This is not, however, the interpretation of the 


Jewish commentators. who take the word =207 
to refer to the neighboring parts of the country of 
Edom. See Rashi on 2 Chr. xxi. 9. 


b © Under the heads Sopox and Zosr (Amer. ed.), 
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nius, Kurzg. Ex. Handb.). The objection to this 
is, that the name of Seir appears not to have been 
known to the author of the Kook of Kings.¢ 
G. 

ZA’LAPH (FE [bruise, wound] : Zerdg; 
[Vat. Yer; FA.) Eve: Seleph). Father of 
Hanun, who assisted in rebuilding the city wall 
(Neb. iii. 30). 


ZALMON (}\D98 [shady]: "Eaady; Alex. 
SedrAwp; (Comp. ZerAudy:] Selmon). An Ahohite, 
one of David's guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 28). In 1 
Chr. xi. 20 he is called [La1, which Kennicott 
(Diss. p. 187) decides to be the true reading. 

ZAL/MON, MOUNT, (7) ‘787717 (shady 
mount]: [Spos Zerudv ; Vat. Alex.) opos Ep- 
poy: mons Selmon). A wooded eminence in the 
immediate neighborhood of Shechem, from which 
Abimelech and his people cut down the boughs with 
which he suffocated and burnt the Shechemites who 
had taken refuge in the citadel (Judg. ix. 48). It 
is evident from the narrative that it was close to 
the city. But beyond this there does not appear to 
be the smallest indication either in or out of the 
Bible of its position. The Rabbis mention a place 
of the same name, but evidently far from the neces- 
sary position (Schwarz, p. 187). The name Suleimi- 
jeh is attached to the S. £. portion of Mount Ebal 
(see the map of Dr. Rosen, Zeitsch. der D. M. G. 
xiv. 634); but without further evidence, it is hazard- 
ous even to conjecture that there is any connection 
between this name and Tsalinon. 

The reading of the LXX. is remarkable both in 
iteelf, and in the fact that the two yreat MSS. agree 
in a reading so much removed from the Hebrew; 
but it is impossible to suppose that Hermon (at any 
rate the well-known mountain of that name), is re- 
ferred to in the narrative of Abimelech. 

The possibility of a connection between this 
mount and the place of the saine name in Ps. Ixviii. 
14 (A. V. Salmon), is discussed under the head of 
SALMON, p. 2791 f. 

The name of Dalmanutha has been supposed to 
be a corruption of that of Tsalmon (Otho, Lez. 
Rabb. * Dalmanutha '’). G. 


ZALMO’NAH (71909% [shady]: Zeruova: 
Salmona). The name of a desert-station of the Is- 
raelites, which they reached between leaving Mount 
Hor and camping at Punon, although they must 
have turned the southern point of Edomitish terri- 
tory by the way (Num. xxxiii. 41). It lies on the 
east side of Edom; but whether or not identical 
with Afann,a few miles E. of Petra, as Raumer 
thinks, is doubtful. More probably Zalmonah 
may be in the Wady /thm, which runs into the 
Arabah close to where Elath anciently stood. 

H. H. 


ZALMUNNA (Y3D'7¥ [perh. shelter de- 
nied to one}: [Vat.] ZeAuava, [exc. once, Zar-; 
Rom.} Alex. XaAuavd, and so also Josephus: Sul- 
mana). One of the two “ kings" of Midian whose 
capture and death by the hands of Gideon himself 





the reader will find reasons for the belief that the lat- 
ter has not been “ shifted from its original place.” 
S. W. 
¢ The variations of the MSS. of the LXX. (Holmes 
end Parsons) are very singular —ex Siwy, ex Lywv, cs 
Qp. But they do not point to any ditference in the 
Hebrew text from that now existing. 
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formed the last act of his great conflict with Mid-, which at the time of the Hebrew conquest was in 


ian (Judy. viii. 5-21; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11). 


No satis-| the possession of the Ammonites, by whom the 


factory explanation of the name of Zalmunna | Zamzummimn hed a long time previously been de- 


has been given. 
(shelter ig denied him'’)4 can hardly be enter- 
tained. 


The distinction between the “ kings *' (2229) 


and the “princes ”’ (nw) of the Midianites on 
this occasion is carefully maintained throughout the 
narrative > (viii. 5, 12, 26). “Kings” of Midian 
are also mentioned in Num. xxxi. 8. But when the 
same transaction is referred to in Josh. xiii. 21, 


they are designated by the title Nést? (SW), 
A. V. “ princes." Elsewhere (Num. xxii. 4, 7) the 
term cekénim is used, answering in signification, if 
not in etymoloyy, to the Arabic shketkh. It is dif-| 
ficult, perhaps impossible, to tell how far these dis- 
tinections are accurate, and how far they represent 
the imperfect acquaintance which the Hebrews must | 





That of Gesenius and Fiirst | stroyed. 


Where this district was, it is vot per- 
haps possille exactly to define; but it probably lay 
in the neighborhood of Rabbath-Ammon (d/amar), 
the only city of the Ammonites of which the name 
or situation is preserved to us, and therefure east- 
ward of that rich undulating country from which 
Moab had Leen forced by the Amorites (the mod- 
ern Belka), and of the numerous towns of that 
country, whose ruins and names are still encoun- 


| tered. 


From a slight similarity between the two names, 
and from the mention of the Emim in connection 
with each, it is usually assumed that the Zamzum- 
mim are identical with the ZUzim (Gesenius, 7hes. 
p- 410 a; Ewald, Gesch. i. 308, note; Knobel on 
Gen. xiv. 5). Ewald further supports this by iden- 
tifying Ham, the capital city of the Zuzim (Gen. 
xiv. 5) with Ammon. But at best the ideutifica- 


have had with the organization of a peuple with ; tion is very conjectural. 


whom, except during the orgies of Shittimn, they 
appear to have been always more or leas at strife 
and warfare (1 Chr. v. 10, 19-22). 

The vast horde which Gideon repelled must have 
included many tribes under the general designation 
of ** Midianites, Amalekites, children of the Kast; " 
and nuthing would be easier or more natural than 
for the Hebrew scribes who chronicled the events to 
confuse one tribe with another in so minute a point 
as the title of a chief. 

In the great Bedouin tribes of the present day, 
who occupy the place of Midian and Amalek, there | 
is no distinctive appellation answering to the melec | 
and sar of the Hebrew narrative, Differences in 
rank aud power there are, as between the great 
chief, the acknowledyed bead of the parent tribe, 
and the lesser chiefs who lead the sub-tribes into 
which it is divided, and who are to a great extent 
independent of him. But the one word shetkh is 
emploved for all. The great chief is the Shetkh 
el-kebir, the others are min el-masheikh, ‘of the 
sheikhs,’’ t. e. of sheikh rank. The writer begs to 
express his acknowledyments to Mr. Layard and 
Mr. Cyril Graham for information on this point. 

G. 

ZAM’BIS (ZauBpl [Vat. -Bpej; Alex. Zau- 
Bpis; [Ald. ZauBis:] Zrmbris), The same as 
AMARA (1 Esdr. ix. 34; comp. Fzr. x. 42). 


ZAM’BRI (ZamBpi: (Sin. ZapBper:}] Zamrt). 
ZiMKi the Simeonite slain by Phinehas (1 Macc. 
ii. 20). 

ZA’MOTH (Zayed: [Vat.] Alex. Zanod: 
Zathoim) = ZATTu (1 Esdr. ix. 28; comp. Ezr. x. 
27). 

ZAMZUM™MIMS (O57 [see below]: 
[Rom.] Zoxouply [ Vat. pei}; Alex. (ZouCopu- 
pew] Zomzonmin). The Ammonite name for 
the people, who by others (though who they were 
does not appear) were called Repraim (Deut. fi. 
20 unly). ‘They are described as having originally 
been a powerful and numerous nation of giants, — 
“yreat, many, and tall,’"— inhabiting the district 


@ The unintelligibility of the names is in favor of 
their being correctly retained rather than the reverse. 
And it should uot be overlooked that they are not, 
like Oreb and Zecb, attached also to localities, which al- 
ways throws a doubt on the name when attributed to 
& person as well. 


Various attempts have been made to explain the 
name: as by comparison with the Arabic ey) 


“‘ long-necked ;"’ or ) “strong and big” 


(Simonis, Onom. 135); or as * obstinate,”’ from 


Cat (Luther), or as “noisy,” from CMT (Gese 
nius, Thes. p. 419), or as onomatopoetic,© intended 
to imitate the unintelligible jabber of foreigners. 
Michaelis (Suppl. No. 62%) playfully recalls the 
likeness of the name to that of the well Zem-zem 
at Mecca, and suggests thereupon that the tribe 
may have originally come from Southern Arshis. 
Notwithstanding this banter, however, be ends his 
article with the following discreet words, + Nihil 
historie, nihil originis populi novimus: fas sit ety- 
mologiam seque ignorare."' G. 


ZANO’AH (FV [perh. marsh, bog}: Zapsty 
in both MSS.; [Ald. Zavd; Comp. Zayoe:] 2a 
noé). In the genealogical lists of the tribe of Judah 
in 1 Ch., Jekuthiel is said to have been the father 
of Zanoah (iv. 18); and, as far as the passave can 
be made vut, some connection appears to he intended 
with “ Bithiah, the daughter of Pharavh.”* Zancah 
is the name of a town of Judah [ZANUAH 2], and 
this mention of Bithiah probably points to some 
colonization of the place by Egyptians or by Israel- 
ites directly from Egypt. Iu Seetzen's account of 
Sanute (or more accurately Za'nutah), which is 
possibly identical with Zanoah, there is a curious 
token of the influence which events in Egypt still 
exercised on the place (/tezsen, iii. 29). 

The Jewish interpreters considered the whole of 
this passayve of 1 Chr. iv. to refer to Moses, and in- 
terpret each of the names which it contains as titles 
of him. “He was chief of Zanoach,”’ says the 
Targum, “ because for his sake God put away 


(T7137) the sins of Israel.” G. 


ZANO’AH (F133 (marsh or bog]). The 
name of two towns in the territory of Judah. 
l. (Tavé, Zaye; Alex. Zavw; [in Neb. xi. 30, 


b Josephus inverts the distinction. He styles Oreb 
and Zeeb BacrrAeis, and Zebah and Zalmunna Tyehowes 
(Ant. v.7, § 5). 

¢ In this sense the name was applied by controver- 
sialiste of the 17th oentury as a nickname for fanatics 
who pretended to speak with tongues. 


ZAPHNATH-PAANEAH 


Rom. Vat. FA.! Alex. omit, FA.8 Zaywe:] Zanoé, 
(Zanoa.]) In the Shefeluh (Josh. xv. 34), named 
in the same group with Zoreah and Jarmuth. It 
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The LXX. form seems to indicate the same divis- 
ion, as the latter part, payhyx, is identical with 
the second part of the Hebrew, while what pre- 


is possibly identical with Zant'a,? a site which was | cedes is different. There is again no primd facie 
pointed out to Dr. Robinson from Bet Neftif| reason fur any change from the ordinary reading 


(Bild. Res. ii. 16), and which in the maps of Van | of the name. 


de Velde and of Tobler (8tte Wanderung) is located 
on the N. side of the Weady /smail, 2 miles E. of Za- 
reath, and 4 miles N. of Farmuk. 
sufficiently in accordance with the statement of Je- 
rome (Qnuomaat. “© Zannohua’’), that it was in the 
district of leutheropolis, on the road to Jerusalem, 
and called Zanua. 

The name recurs in its old connection in the lists 
of Nehemiah, both of the towns which were re- 
inhabited by the people of Judah after the Captiv- 
ity (xi. 30 4), and of those which assisted in repairing 
the wall of Jerusalem (iii. 13). It is an entirely 
distinct place from 

2. (Zaxavaiu [Vat. -eu); Alex. Zavoanemm: © 
Zanoél.) A town in the highland district, the 
mountain proper (Josh. xv. 56). I¢ is named in 
the same vroup with Maon, Carmel, Ziph, and other 
places known to lie south of Hebron. It is (as Van 
de Velde snyvests, Memoir, p. 354) not improbably 
identical with Sunute, which is mentioned by Seet- 
zen (Reisen, iii. 29) as below Senuia, and appears 
to be about 10 miles S. of Hebron. At the time 
of his visit it was the last inhabited place to the 
south. Robinson (Bibl. Res. ii. 204, note) gives 


the name differently, abo ris, ZLa'nitah; and 


it will be observed that, like Zann'ah just men- 
tioned, it contains the ‘lin, which the Hebrew 
name dves nut, and which rather shakes the identi- 
fication. 

According to the statement of the genealogical 
lists of 1 Chr., Zanoah was founded or colonized by 
a person named Jekuthiel (iv. 18). Here it is also 
mentioned with Socho and Eshtemoa, both of which 
places are recognizable in the neighborhood of 
Lu nitah, G. 

ZAPH’NATH-PAANE’AH (F352 


TIDY] [see below]: WorPoupavhy: Salvator 
mundi), a name given by Pharaoh to Joseph (Gen. 
xli. 45). Various forms of this name, all traceable 
to the Heb. or LXX. original, occur in the works of 
the early Jewish and Christian writers, chiefly Jo- 
sephua, from different MSS. and editions of whose 
Ant. (ii. 6, § 1) no less than eleven forms have been 
collected, following both originals, some variations 
being very corrupt; but from the translation given 
by Josephus it is probable that he transcribed 
the Hebrew. Philo (De Nominum Mut. p. 819, 
ce, ed. Col. 613) and Theodoret (i. p. 106, ed. 
Schulz) follow the LX.X., and Jerome, the Hebrew. 
The Coptic version nearly transcribes the LXX., 


WONOwAMessHK. 

In the Hebrew text the name is divided into two 
parts. Every such division of Exyptian words be 
ing in accordance with the Ezyptian orthography, 
as No-Ammun, Pi-beseth, Poti-pherah, we cannot, 
if the name be Egyptian, reasonably propose any 
change in this case; if the name be Hebrew, the 
game is certain. There is no prima fucie reason 
for any change in the consonants. 





a This name, however /( pt ), exhibits the ‘ain, 


which is not present in the Hebrew name. 


This position is | ing 


The cause of the difference from 
the Hebrew in the earlier part of the name must 
be discussed when we come to examine its meane 


This name has been explained as Hebrew or 
Egyptian, and always as a proper name. It has 
not been supposed to be an official title, but this 
possibility has to be considered. 

1. The Rabbins interpreted Zaphnath-paaneah 
as Hebrew, in the sense “revealer of a secret.’’ 
This explanation is as old as Josephus (xpurray 
edperhy, sint. ii. 6, § 1); and Theodoret also follows 
it (ray awopphrwr tipunveurhy, i. p. 106, Schulz). 
Philo offers an explanation, which, though seem- 
ingly different, may be the same (dy dwoxploe: 
oréua xpivov; but Mangey conjectures the true 
reading to be éy dwoxpuve: ordua dwoxpivduevoy, 
4. c.). It must be remembered that Josephus per- 
haps, and Theodoret and Philo certainly, follow the 
LAX. furm of the name. 


2. Isidore, though mentioning the Hebrew inter- 
pretation, remarks that the name should be Kgyp- 
tian, and offers an Egyptian etymology: Joseph 
. . + + hune Pharao Zaphanath Phaaneca appel- 
lavit, quod Hebraice absconditorum repertorem 
sonat . . . . tamen quia hoc nomen ab -Ezyptio 
ponitur, ipsius lingue debet habere rationem. 
Iuterpretatur ergo Zaphanath Phaaneca .Exyptio 
sermone salvator mundi’? (Orig. vii. c. 7, t. iii. 
p. 327, Arev.). Jerome adopts the same render- 
ing. 

3. Modern scholars have looked to Coptic for 
an explanation of this name, Jablonski and others 
proposing as the Coptic of the Igyptian original 


NCwT MW HEsmeEg, or New Ff, ete., 
‘‘the preservation ’’ or ‘preserver of the age."’ 
This is evidently the etymology intended by Isidore 
and Jerome. 

We dismiss the Hebrew interpretation, as un- 
sound in itself, and demanding the improbable 
concession that Pharaoh gave Joseph a Hebrew 
namie. 

It is impossible to arrive at a satisfactory result 
without first inquiring when this name was given, 
and what are the characteristics of Egyptian titles 
and names. ‘These points having been discussed, 
we can show what ancient Egyptian sounds corre- 
spond to the Hebrew and LXX. forms of this name, 
and a comparison with ancient Eyyptian will then 
be possible. 

After the account of Joseph's appointment to be 
governor, of his receiving the insignia of authority, 
and Pharaoh's telling him that he held the second 
place in the kingdom, follow these words: “ And 
Pharaoh called Joseph's name Zaphnath-paaneah ; 
and he gave him to wife Asenath the dauvhter cf 
Poti-pherah priest of On.” It is next stated, “ And 
Joseph went out over [all] the land of Exzvpt” 
(Gen. xli. 45). As Joseph's two sons were born 
‘before the years of famine came” (ver. 50), it 
seems evident that the order is here strictly chro- 
nological, at least that the events spoken of are of 





b Here the name is contracted to rat. 


¢ These curious words are produced by joining 
Zancab to the name following it, Cain, or bac-Cain. 
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the time before the famine. It is scarcely to be 






























supposed that Pharaoh would have named Joseph 2 - z . . : ue 
“the preserver of the ave,” or the like, when the F 

calamity, from the worst effects of which his ad- 

ministration preserved Egypt, had not come. The Yor Gon ¢$ a yn x 
name, at first sizht, seems to be a proper name, PS NT M P N KH 
but, as occurring after the account of Joseph’s ap- F 


pointment and honors, may be a title. 

Ancient Egyptian titles of dignity are generally 
connected with the king or the gods, as SUTEN- 
SA, king's son, applied not only to royal princes, 
but to the governors of KEESH, or Cush. Titles 
of place are generally simply descriptive, as MEK- 
KETU, “ superintendent of buildings’’ (« public 
works *’?). Some few are tropical. Ancient Egyp- 
tian names are either simple or compound. Sim- 
ple names are descriptive of occupation, as MA, 
* the shepherd,” an early king’s name, or are the 
names of natural objects, as PE-MAY(?), “the 
cat,’’ etc.; more rarely they indicate qualities of 
character, as S-NUFRE, “ doer of good.” Com- 
pound names usually express devotion to the gods, 
as PET-AMEN-APT, * Belonging to Amen of 
Thebes; ’? some are composed with the name of the 
reigning king, as SHAFRA-SHA, « Shafra rules; ’’ 
SESERTESEN-ANKH, “ Sesertesen lives.” Oth- 
ers occur which are more difficult of explanation, as 
AMEN-EM-HA, “Amen in the front," a war- 
ery? Double names, not merely of kings, but of 
private persons, are found, but are very rare, as 
SNUFRE ANKHEK, « Doer of good, living one.” 
These double names are usually of the period before 
the XVILIth dynasty. 

Before comparing Zaphnath-paaneah and Peon- 
thomphanech with Egyptian names we must ascer- 
tain the probable Evyptian equivalents of the letters 
of these forms. ‘I'he Egyptian words occurring in 
Hebrew are few, and the forms of some of them 
evidently Shemiticized, or at least changed by their 
use by foreigners: a complete and systematic alpha- 
bet of Hebrew equivalents of Egyptian letters there- 
fore cannot be drawn up. There are, on the other 
hand, numerous Shemitic words, either Hebrew or 
of a dialect very near it, the geographical names of 
places and tribes of Palestine, given, according to a 
system, in the Egyptian inscriptions and papyri, 
from which we can draw up, as M. de Rougé has 
done (Rerue Archéologique, N. 8. iii. 351-354), a 
complete alphabet, certain in nearly all its details, 
and approximatively true in the few that are not 
determined, of the Egyptian equivalents of the He- 
brew alphabet. The two comparative alphabets do 
not greatly differ, but we cannot be sure that in the 
endeavor to ascertain what Egyptian sounds are 
intended by Hebrew letters, or their Greek equiv- 
alents, we are quite accurate in employing the 
latter. or instance, different Egyptian signs are 
used to represent the Hebrew “) and 2. but it is 
by no means certain that these signs in Egyptian 
represented any sound but R, except in the vulgar 
dialect. 

It is important to observe that the Egyptians had 
a hard “t,’? the parent of the Coptic & and 6, 
which we represent by an Italic 7’; that they had 


an “a’’ corresponding to the Hebrew Y, which 
we represent by an Italic 4; and that the Hebrew 


© may be represented by the Egyptian P, also 
pronounced P’h, and by the F. The probable 
originals of the gyptian name of Joseph may be 
thus stated: — 


The second part of the name in the Hebrew is 
the same as in the LXX., although in the latter it 
is not separate: we therefore examine it first. It 
is identical with the ancient Egyptian proper name 
P-ANKHEE, * the i eee by a king who 
was an Ethiopian ruling after Tirhakah, and prob- 
ably contemporary with the earlier part of the reign 
of Psammetichus [. The only doubtful point in 
the identification is that it is not certain that the 
“a” in P-ANKHEE is that which represents the 
Hebrew Y. It is a symbolic sign of the kind 
which serves ag an initial, and at the same time 
determines the signification of the word it partly 
expresses and sometimes singly represents, and it 
is only used in the single sense “ life,’ ++ to live.” 
It may, however, be conjectured from its Coptie 
equivalents to have begun with either a long ora 


guttural “a” (ANALY B, S, a B, 
of2.g, ong s,onD, wnH uw 


WH B, WIIG 8). 

The second part of the name, thus explained, 
affords no clew to the meaniny of the first part, 
being % separate name, as in the case of a double 
name already cittd SNUFRE ANKHEE. The 
LXX. forin of the first part is at once recognized 
in the ancient Egyptian words P-SENT-N, ~ the 


defender ** or “ preserver of ’’ the Coptic J] cot 
RX, “the preserver of.” It is to be remarked 
that the ancient Egyptian form of the principal 
word is that found in the LXX., but that the 
preposition N in hieroglyphics, however pronounced, 
is always written N, whereas in Coptic SU becomes 


RX before WI. The word SENT does not appear 
to be used except as a divine, and, under the Pral- 
emies, regal title, in the latter case for Soter. The 
Hebrew form seems to represent a compound nan 
commencing with TETEF, or TEF, “he sars,” a 
not infrequent element in compound names (the 


root being found in the Coptic RO, ROT: § 
ZOO, XO), or TEF, “ incense, delight"? 


the name of the sacred incense, also known to ts 
in the Greek form «ug: (Plutarch, de /sid. et Usir. 
c. 80, p. 383; Diosc. M. m. [. 24, Spr.). But, if 
the name commence with either of these words, the 
rest seems inexplicable. It is remarkable that the 
last two consonants are the same as in -Asenath, 
the name of Joseph’s wife. It has been supposed 
that in both cases this element is the name of the 
goddess Neith, Asenath having been conjectured to 
be AS-NEET; and Zapbnath, by Mr. Osburn, we 
believe, TEF-NEET, “the deliht(?) of Neitb.” 
Neith, the goddess of Sais, is not likely t» have been 
reverenced at Heliopolis, the city of Asenath. It 
is also improbable that Pharach would have given 
Joseph a name connected with idolatry ; for Joseph's 
position, unlike Daniel's, when he was first called 
Belteshazzar, would have enabled him effectually to 
protest against receiving such a name. The latter 
part of the name might suggest the possibility of 


ZAPHON 


the letters “‘aneah ”’ corresponding to ANKH, and 
the whvle preceding portion, Zaphnath and the 
initial of this part, forming the name of Joseph's 
Pharaoh; the form being that of SESERTESEN- 
ANKH, “Sesertesen lives,’ already mentioned ; 
but the occurrence of the letter P shows that the 
form is P-ANKHEE, and were this not sutticient 
proof, no name of a Pharaoh, or other proper name 
is known that can be compared with the supposed | . 
first portion. We have little doubt that the mon- 
uments will unexpectedly supply us with the infor- 
mation we need, giving us the original Egyptian 
name, though probably not applied to Joseph, of 
whose period there are, we believe, but few Egyp- 
tian records, R. S. P 


ZA’PHON (Oy [northward] : Yaddy ; 
Alex. Saw: Saphon). The name of a place 
mentioned in the enumeration of the allotment of 
the tribe of Gad (Josh. xiii. 27). It is one of the 
places in “the valley’? which appear to have con- 


stituted the remainder” (“W}%) of the kingdom 
of Sihon "? — apparently referring to the portion of 
the same kingdom previously allotted to Reuben 
(vv. 17-21). ‘The enumeration appears to proceed 
from south to north, and from the mention of the 
Sea of Chinneroth it is natural to infer that Zaphon 
was near that lake. No name resembling it has 
yet been encountered. 

In Judg. xii. 1, the word rendered ‘ northward "’ 
(ésdphondh) may with equal accuracy be rendered 
“to Zaphon.’’ ‘This rendering is supported by the 
Alex. LXX. (xepeiva) and a host of other MSS., 
and it has consistency on its side. G. 

*® Of the later critics, Ewald, Bunsen, Keil, and 
Cassel inake Zaphon a proper name. It is evident 
from vv. 1 and 5 that the Ephraimites crossed the 
Jordan, and the main direction of the march would 
be from west to east. If they went northward it 
would be for stratevic reasons which are not appar- 
ent. The known existence of a place of this name 
(Josh. xiii. 27) fully justifies this conclusion (see 
especially Cassel, fichter u. Ruth, in loc.). Ber- 
theau (Richter, p. 166), De Wette (UVebersetz- 
ung) and Perret-Gentil (version), prefer ‘* north- 
ward.” H. 

ZA‘RA (Zapd: Zura). Zaran [or ZERAN] 
the son of Judah (Matt. i. 3). 

ZAR’ACES (Zapdens; [V: at. Zapaios 2] Zar- 
aceles). Brother of Juacim, or Jehoiakim, king 
of Judah (1 Esdr. i. 38). His name is apparently 
® corruption of Zedekiah. 


ZA’RAH (MN [rising of light) : 

Zara). Properly ZeRAH, the son of Judah 
Tamar (Gen. xxxviii. 30, xlvi. 12). 

ZARA‘IAS [3 syl.] fe (Vat. omit; Alex. 
Zapaics : Vulg. omits). 1. ZERAHIAR, one of the 
ancestors of Ezra (1 Esdr. viii. 2); called ARNA in 
2 ie i. 2. 

2. (Zapalas: Zareus.) ZERAATAN, the father 
of Elihoe (1 Esdr. viii. 31). 

3. (Zapatas: [Alex. omits:] Zarias.) ZEBA- 
DIAH, the son of Michael (1 Esdr. viii. 34). 


ZA’REAH (197% [perh. place of hornets): 





@ In 1K. xvii. 9, the Alex. MS. has Zed6a, but in 
the other two passages agrees with the Vat. 

& The name is given as Sarphand by Ibn Edris; 
Sarphen by Maundeville; and Sarpkhan by Maun- 
drell. 
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Vat. [Rom. Alex. FA.1] omit; Alex. [rather 
FA.8] Zapaa: Saraa). The form in which our 
trauslators have once (Neh. xi. 29) represented the 
name, which they elsewhere present (less accu- 
rately) as ZORAH and ZOREAH. G. 


ZA’REATHITES, THE (WY 
(patr.] : uf Zapadaio:: Suraite). The *jnhab- 
itants of ZAREAH or ZORAH. The word occurs 
in this form only in 1 Chr. ii. 53. Elsewhere the 
same Hebrew word appears in the A. V. as THE 
ZORATHITES. G. 


ZA’RED, THE VALLEY OF (773 9M} 
[valley of thick foliage}: [Rom.] pdpayé Zaped; 
[Vat. 9. Zaper 3} Alex. bx Zape: torrens Zured). 
The name is accurately ZERED; the change in the 
first syllable being due to its occurring at a pause. 
It is found in the A. V. in this form only in Num. 
xxi. 12; though in the Hebr. it occurs also Deut. 
ii. 13. G. 


ZAR’EPHATH ( (THY, i.e. Tsarfah [smelt- 
ing house, Ges.]: Zaperwrd; @ in Obad. plural: 
Sarephtha, [Surepta}.) ). A town which derives 
its claim to notice from having been the resi- 
dence of the prophet Elijah during the latter part 
of the drought (1 K. xvii. 9, 10). Beyond stat- 
ing that it was near to, or dependent on, Zidon 


hts), the Bible gives no clew to its position. 
It is mentioned by Obadiah (ver. 20), but merely 
as a Canaanite (that is Pheenician) city. Josephus 
(Ant. viii. 13, § 2), however, states that it was 
‘pot far from Sidon and Tyre, for it lies be- 
tween them.’’ And to this Jerome adds ( Onom. 
‘s Sarefta '’) that it “lay on the public road,”’ that 
is the coast-road. Both these conditions are im- 
plied in the mention of it in the Itinerary of Paula 
by Jerome (£pit. Paula, § 8), and both are ful- 
filled in the situation of the modern village of Sdra- 


Send (AAS 40) a name which, except in its 


termination, is almost identical with the ancient 
Pheenician. Surafend has been visited and de- 
scribed by Dr. Robinson (B. &. ii. 475) and Dr. 
Thomson (Land and Book, eh. xii.\. It appears 
to have changed its place, at least since the 11th 
century, for it is now more than a mile from the 
coast, high upon the slope of a hill (Rob. p. 474), 
whereas, at the time of the Crusades, it was on the 
shore. Of the old town, considerable indications 
remain. Qne group of foundations is on a head- 
land called Ain el-Aentarah : but the chief remains 
are south of this, and extend for a mile or more, 
with many fragments of columns, slabs, and other 
architectural features. The Roman road i is said to 
be unusually perfect there (Beamont, Daary, etc., 
ii. 186). ‘The site of the chapel erected by the 
Crusaders on the spot then reputed to be the site 
of the widow's house, is probably still preserved.¢ 
(See the citations of Robinson.) It is near the 
water's edge, and is now marked by @ wely and 
small khan dedicated to el-Khudr, the well-known 
personage who unites, in the popular Moslem faith, 
Elijah and St. George. 

In the N. T. Zarephath appears under the Greek 
form of SAREPTA. G. 


ZARETAN (JAIN, i. ¢. Tsarthan [evol- 
c A grotto (as usual) at the foot of the hill on which 


the modern village stands is now shown as the reei- 
dence of Elijah (Van de Velde, S. § P. i. 102). 
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tng]: LX_X. omits in both MSS.: Sarthan). An 
inaccurate representation of the name elsewhere 
more correctly given as ZARTHAN. It occurs only 
in Josh. iii. 16, in defining the position of Adam, 
the city by which the upper waters of the Jordan 
remained during the passage of the Israelites: 
‘+ The waters rushing down from above stood and 
rose up upon one heap very far off— by Adam, the 
city that is by the side of Zarthan.’’ Neu trace of 
these names bas been found, nor is anything known 
of the situation of Zarthan. 

It is remarkable that the LXX. 
no @ trace of the name. 


ZA'RETH-SHA’HAR (“MW VY, 
i. ¢. Zereth has-shachar [brightness of dawn]: 
Zepada wal Liav (Vat. Zewwy]; Alex. ZapO nar 
Ziwp: Sereth Assahar). A place mentioned only 
in Josh. xiii. 19, in the catalozue of the towns al- 
lotted to Reuben. It is named between StsMAH 
and Beru-reonr, and is particularly specified as 
‘in Mount ha-Fmek "' (A. V. “in the Mount of 
the Valley’). From this, however, no clew can be 
gained to its position. Seetzen (Reisen, ii. 369) 
proposes, though with hesitation (see his note), to 
identify it with a spot called Sard at the mouth of 
the WWady Zerka Main, about a mile from the 
edge of the lead Sea. A place Shakir is marked 
on Van de Velde's map, about six miles south of 
es-Salt, at the head of the valley of the JWady 
Setr, But nothing can he said of either of these 
in the present state of our knowledge. G. 


ZAWHITES, THE (MAT [pate]: 6 


Zapai; [ Vat.] Alex. o Zapaet, [exc. Vat. Zapia in 
1 Chr. xxvii. 11, Alex.] Zapses in Josh.: Zureile, 
Zare, stirps Zaraht and Zarai). A branch of the 


should exhibit 
«. 


tribe of Judah: descended from Zerah the son of | 


Judah (Num. xxvi. 13, 20; Josh. vii. 17; 1 Chr. 
xxvii. 11, 13). Achan was of this family, and it 
was represented in David's time by two distin- 
guished warriors, Sibbechai the Hushatbite and 
Maharai the Netuphathite. 


ZART’ANAH (MANY [covling] : Xeca- 
Ody; Alex. EodA:avOay; [Comp. Ald. apé@dy:] 
Sarthana). A place named in 1 K. iv. 12, to de- 
fine the position of BrvH-sHEAN. It is possibly 
identical with ZARTHAN, but nothing positive can 
be said on the puint, and the name bas not been 
diacovered in post-biblical times. G. 

ZARTHAN (JIVE [cooling]: Xeipd; Alex. 
Ztapap: Sarthan). 

1. A place in the ciccar or circle of Jordan, 
mentioned in connection with Succoth (1 K. vii. 
46). 

2. It is also named, in the account of the pas- 
sage of the Jordan by the Israelites (Josh. iii, 18), 
as detining the position of the city Adam, which 


was beside (T2293) it. The difference which the 
translators of the A. V. have introduced into the 
name in this passage (ZARETAN) bas no existence 
in the original. 

3. A place with the similar name of ZARTANAH 
(which in the Hebrew differs from the two forms 
already named only in its termination) is | men- 
tioned in the list of Solomon's commissariat dis- 


tricts. It is there specified as ‘ close to "’ (O¥R) 
a This is not only the case in the two principal 


MSS. ; the edition of Holmes and Parsons shows it in 
one only, and that a cursive MS. of the 13th cent. 
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Beth-shean, that is, in the upper part of the Jor- 
dan Valley. 

4. Further, in Chronicles, ZEREDATHAH is sub- 
stituted for Zarthan, and this again is not impos- 
sibly identical with the Zererah, Zererath. or Zere- 
rathah, of the story of Gideon. All these spots 
agree in proximity to the Jordan, but bevond this 

'we are absvlutely at fault as to their position. 
/ ADAM is unknown; SUCCUTH is, to say the least, 
‘uncertain; and po name approaching Zarthan 
‘has yet been encountered, except it be Surtateh 


(xabo no), the name of » lofty and isolated hill 


which projects from the main highlands into the 
| Jordan Valley, about 17 miles north of Jericho 
‘(Van de Velde, MJemvir, p. 3o4). But Surtabed, 
if connected with any ancient name, would seem 
‘rather to represent some compound of the ancient 
Hebrew or lhenician Zsoer, which in Arabic is 


‘represented by Suz ( yo); as in the namie of the 
modern Tyre. ) G. 


ZATH’OE (Zaén: Zachues). This name 
occurs in 1 Esdr. viii. 32, for Zattv, which ap- 
pears to have been omitted in the Hebrew text of 
‘Ezr. viii. 5, which should read. “ Of the sons of 


| Zattu, Shechaniah the son of Jahaziel.” 


ZATHU’I (ZaGoul; [Vat. Zarov:] Demn). 
ZATTU (1 Esdr. vy. 12; comp. Ezr. ii. 8). 


ZATTHU (SVM [lrely, pleasant, First]: 
ZaSovia; Alex. Za@@oua: Zethu). Elsewhere 
Zartu (Neh. x. 14). 


ZATTU (SVAT [lorely, pleasent]: ZarGovd, 
ZaGovea, Zabovla; Alex. Za@@ova: FA. Za8our, 
Za8oveta: Zethua). The sons of Zattu were a 
family of laymen of Israel who returned with Ze 
‘rubbabel (Ezr. ii. 8; Neh. vii. 13). A seeond di- 
| Vision accompanied Kzra, though in the [lebrew 
ltext of Ezr. viii. 5 the name has been omitted. 
[Zaruo:.] Several members of this family had 
married foreign wives (Ezr. x. 27). 

ZAVAN = Zaavan (1 Chr. i. 42). 


ZAZA (NT [ projection, First]: ‘O¢du: Alex. 
O¢afa; [Ald. Za¢ad; Comp. Z:€a:] Ziza). One 
of the sons of Jonathan, a descendant ot Jerahmel 
(1 Chr. ii. 33). 


ZEBADI’AH (WT3t [gift of Jehoms, 
(res.]: ZaBadla; [Vat. A¢aBaBia; Alex. A(aBa- 
Bia:|] Zabadia), 1. A Benjamite of the sons of 
Beriah (1 Chr. viii. 15). 
2. [ZaBabdia.} A Benjamite of the sons of Fl- 
paal (1 Chr. viii. 17). 
3. (Vat. M. ZaBi8ia.] One of the sons of Je- 
roham of Gedor, a Benjamite who joined the for- 
tunes of Duvid in his retreat at Ziklag (1 Chr. xii 
7). 
4. (ZaBadlas; [Vat. AB8eras:] Alex. ZaBdias: 
Zaubadius.) Son of Asahel the brother of Jvab (1 
Chr. xxvii. 7). 
5. ([Rom. Alex. as in 4; Vat. Zafdera:| Zede- 
dia.) Son of Michael of the sons of Shephatiah 
(Ezr. viii. 8). He returned with 80 of his clan in 
the second caravan with Ezra. In 1 Eadr. viii. 34 
he is called ZARATAS. 
i 6. (ZaBdia; [Vat.] FA. ZaBdeu.) A priest 
\(This MS., however, No. 58, is described by Hoimes 

as ‘“quantivis pretii.? Comp. art. Sgpruadixt, p 
| 2o14. The Comp. Polyglott aleo reads Lapéar. — A.] 
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of the sons of Immer who had married a foreign 
wife after the return from Babylon (Ezr. x. 20). 
Called ZaABpEvs in 1 Esdr. ix. 21. 


7. CW Tay : ZaBadia; (Vat. Zaxapias;) Alex. 
ZaBaB.as: Zabadias.) Third son of Meshelemiah 
a Korhite (1 Chr. xxvi. 2). 

8. (ZaBdias; (Vat. ZaBdeus.]) A Levite in 
the reign of Jehoshaphat who was sent to teach 
the Law in the cities of Judah (2 Chr. xvii. 8). 


9. [As in 8.] ‘The son of Ishmael and prince 
of the house of Judah in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(2 Chr. xix. 11). In conjunction with Amariah 
the chief priest, he was appointed to the superin- 
tendence of the Levites, priests and chief men who 
had to decide all causes, civil and ecclesiastical, 
which were brought before them. They possibly 
may have formed a kind of court of appeal, Zebe- 
diah acting for the interests of the king, and Ama- 
rish being the.supreme authority in ecclesiastical 
matters. 


ZE’BAH (Mat (sacrifice): ZeBeé: Zebee). 
One of the two * kings’? of Midian who appear to 


have commanded the great invasion of Palestine, , 


and who finally fell by the hand of Gideon him- 
self. He is always coupled with Zalmunna, and is 
mentioned in Judy. viii. 5-21; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11. 

It is a remarkable instance of the unconscious 
artlessness of the uarrative contained in Judg. vi. 
33-viii. 28, that no mention is made of any of the 
chiefs of the Midianites during the early part of the 
story, or indeed until Gideon actually comes into 
contact with them. We then discover (viii. 18) 
that while the Bedouins were ravaging the crops 
in the valley of Jezreel, before Gideon's attack, 
three « or more of his bruthers had been captured 
by the Arabs, and put to death by the hands of 
Zebah and Zalmunna themselves. But this mate- 
rial fact is only incidentally mentioned, and is of a 
piece with the later references by prophets and 
psalmists to other events in the same strugule, the 
interest and value of which have been alluded to 
under OREB. 

Ps. Ixxxiii. 12 purports to have preserved the 
very words of the cry with which Zeba and Zal- 
munna rushed up at the head of their hordes from 
the Jordan into the luxuriant growth of the great 
plain, * Seize these goodly © pastures! '’ 

While Oreb and Zeeb, two of the inferior Jead- 
ers of the incursion, had been slain, with a vast 
number of their people, by the Ephraimites, at the 
central fords of the Jordan (not improbably those 
near Jisr Damich), the two kings bad succeeded 
in makiny their escape by a passave further to the 
north (probably the ford near Beth-shean), and 
thence by the Wady Yubis, through Gilead, to 
Karkor, a place which is not fixed, but which lay 
doubtless high up on the Hauran. Here they 
were reposing with 15,000 men, a inere remnant of 
their huge horde, when Gideon overtook them. 
Had they resisted there is little doubt that they 
might have easily overcome the little band of 
“fainting ’’ heroes who had toiled after them up 
the tremendous passes of the mountains; but the 
name of Gideon was still full of terror, and the 


@ It is perhaps allowable to infer this from the use 
of the plural (not the dual) to the word brethren 
(ver. 19). 
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Bedouins were entirely unprepared for his attack 
— they fled in dismay, and the two kings were 
taken. 

Such was the Third Act of the great Tragedy. 
Two more remain. First, the return down the 
long defiles leading to the Jordan. We see the 
cavalcade of camels, jinvling the golden chains, and 
the crescent-shaped collars or trappings hung round 
their necks. High aloft rode the captive chiefs 
clad in their brilliant kefiyehs and embroidered «d- 
bayehs, and with their “collars *’ or “ jewels” in 
nose and ear, on neck and arm. (tideon probably 
strode on foot by the side of his captives. They 
passed Penuel, where Jacob had seen the vision of 
the face of God; they passed Succoth; they 
crossed the rapid stream of the Jordan; they as- 
cended the highlands west of the river, and at 
length reached Ophrah, the native village of their 
captor (Joseph. Ant. iv. 7,§ 5). Then at last the 
question which must have been on Gideon's tongue 
during the whole of the return found a vent. ‘There 
is no appearance of its having been alluded to be- 
fore, but it gives, as nothing else could, the key to 
the whole pursuit. It was the death of his broth- 
ers, “the children of his mother,"’ that had sup- 
plied the personal motive for that steady persever- 
ance, and had led Gideon on to his goal against 
hunger, faintness, and obstacles of all kinds. 
‘What manner of men were they which ye slew 
at Tabor? '’ Up to this time the sheikhs may 
have believed that they were reserved for ransom; 
but these words once spoken there can have been 
no doubt what their fate was to be. They met it 
like noble children of the Desert, without fear or 
weakness. One request alone they make — that 
they may die by the sure blow of the hero hiniself 
— ‘and Gideon arose and slew them;’’ and not 
till he had revenged his brothers did any thought 
of plunder enter his heart — then, and not till then, 
did he lay hands on the treasures which ornamented 
their camels. G. 


ZEBA'IM (O*Q37, in Neh. DNB [ga- 
zelles}: [Vat.] uvios AceBwev; [Rom.] Alex. 
"AceBweiu;s in Neh. vi. XaBaiy [Vat. Alex. FA. 
emu): Asebaim, Sabatm). ‘The sons of Pochereth 
of hat-Tsebaim are mentioned in the catalogue of 
the families of “Solomon’s slaves,’’ who returned 
from the Captivity with Zerubbabel (Izra ii. 57; 
Neh. vii. 59). The name is in the original all but 
identical with that of ZEwoim,¢ the fellow-city of 
Sodom; and as many of * Solomon's slaves "’ ap- 
pear to have been of Canaanite @ stock, it is possible 
that the family of Pochereth were descended from 
one of the people who escaped from Zeboim in the 
day of the great catastrophe in the Valley of the 
Jordan. This, however, can only be accepted as 
conjecture, and on the other hand the two names 
Pochereth hat-Tsebaim are considered by some te 
|have no reference to place, but to signify the 
“suarer or hunter of roes** (Gresenius, /hes. p. 
1102 b; Bertheau, £xeg. Hand). Ezr. ii. 57). 

G. 


ZEB’EDEE (YTB or mM Ta [Jehovah's 


gift): ZeBedaios). A fisherman of Galilee, the 
father of the Apostles James the Great and John 





c¢ Even to the double yod. This name, on the 
other hand, is distinct from the Zeno” of Benjamin. 
d See this noticed more at length under Meuunm, 


b Buch fs the meaning of ‘ pastures of God ” in | Sisgnra, etc. 


the early idiom. 
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(Matt. iv, 21), and the husband of Salome (Matt. 
xxvii. 56; Mark xv. 40). He probably lived either 
at Bethsaida or in its immediate neighborhood. 
It has been inferred from the mention of his “hired 
servants ‘’ (Mark i. 20), and from the acquaint- 
ance between the Apostle John and Annas the 
high-priest (John xviii. 15), that the family of 
Zebedee were in easy circumstances (comp. John 
xix. 27), although not above manual labor (Matt. 
iv. 21). Although the name of Zebedee frequently 
occurs a8 % patronymic, for the sake of distincuish- 
ing his two sons from others who bore the same 
names, he appears only once in the Gospel narrative, 
namely in Matt. iv. 21, 22, Mark i. 19, 20, where 
he is seen in his boat with his two sons mending 
their nets. On this occasion be allows his sons to 
leave him at the bidding of the Saviour, without 
raising any objection; although it does not appear 
that he was hitnself ever of the number of Christ's 
disciples. His wife, indeed, appears in the cata- 
logue of the pious women who were in constant 
attendance on the Saviour towards the close of his 
ministry, who watched Him on the cross, and 
ministered to Llim even in the grave (Matt. xxvii. 
50, 56; Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1; comp. Matt. xx. 20, 
and (Lake viii. 3). It is reasonable to infer that 
Zebedee was dead befure this time. It is worthy 
of notice, and may perhaps be regarded as a 
minute confirmation of the evanyelical narrative, 
that the name of Zebedee is almost identical in 
signification with that of John, since it is likely 
that a father would desire that his own name 
should be, as it were, continued, although in an 
altered form. [JOomuN THE APOsTLE.}] W. B. J. 


ZEBUNA (S$°D¥ [bought or sold}: ZeBev- 
vas; [Vat. ZavBiw: FA. (with next word) Zau- 
Bewvadia ;] Alex. omits: Zabina). One of the 
sons of Nebo, who had taken foreign wives after 
the return from Babylon (Ezr. x. 43). 


ZEBO'IM [or ZEBOVIM]. — This word 
represents in the A. V. two names which in the 
original are quite distinct. 


1. (DYD¥, DNSR, SYN’, and, in the 


Keri, BIDS; (Rom. teBolu,] 7 LeBwein, 
[XeBoelu; Vat. SeBweinm:} Alex. LeBuiu, Ze- 
Bweim, [ZeBwev :] sckeen) One of the five 
cities of the “plain” or circle of Jordan. It is 
mentioned in Gen. x. 19, xiv. 2,8; Deut. xxix. 23; 
and Hfos. xi. 8, in each of which passages it is 
either coupled with Admah, or placed next it in 
the lists. The name of its king, Shemeber, is 
preserved (Gien. xiv. 2); and it perhaps appears 
ayain, as ZEBAIM, in the lists of the menials of 
the ‘Temple. 

No attempt appears to have been made to dis- 
cover the site of Zeboim, till M. de Saulcy sug- 
gested the Jalia Seian, a name which he, and 
he alone, reports as attached to extensive ruing on 
the high ground between the Dead Sea and Aerak 
(Voyrge, dan. 22; Map, sht. 7). Before however 
this can be accepted, M. de Sauley must explain 
how a place which stood in the plain or circle of 


@ In Gen. x. 19 only, this appears in Vat. (Mai), 
ZeBwriecu. (The Vat. MS. does not contain this part 
of Gienesie, — A.) 

b * The conjecture of M. de Saulcy has no appar- 
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the Jordan, can have been situated on the hich- 
lands at least 50 miles from that river. [See 
Sopom and ZAR. } 

In Gen. xiv. 2, 8, the name is given in the A. V. 
ZEBOIIM, & more accurate representative of the 
form in which it appears in the original both there 
and in Deut. xxix. 24. 

2. Tux VaLiey or Zesormn (DXYIBM 42: 
[Vat.] Ta: tny Zapew; [Rom. Ald. Safin; 
Comp. XaBatv;] the passage is lost in Alex.: Vallis 
Sebuim). The name differs from the preceding, 
not only in having the definite article attached to 
it, but also in containing the characteristic and 
stubborn letter Ain, which imparts a definite char. 
acter to the word in pronunciation. It was a 
ravine or gorge, apparently east of Michmash, men- 
tioned only in 1 Sam. xiii. 18. It is there de 
scribed with a curious minuteness, which is un- 
fortunately no longer intelligible. The road mn- 
ning from Michmash to the east, is specified as 
‘the road of the border that looketh to the ravine 
of Zeboim towards the wilderness... The wilder- 
ness (mzdbar) is no doubt the district of uncultivated 
mountain tops and sides which lies between the 
ceutral district of Benjamin and the Jordan Val- 
ley ; and here apparently the ravine of Zebvim 
should be sought. In that very district there is 
a wild gorge, bearing the name of Shut ed-Dabda’ 


( Ane | (§%),¢ “ravine of the hyena,’’ the 


exact equivalent of Ge hattsebo’im. Up this 
gorge runs the path by which the writer was con- 
ducted from Jericho to Mukhkmas, in 1858. It does 
not appear that the name has been noticed by 
other travellers, but it is worth investigation. G. 

* The name Zeboim (with the iz) also occurs 
in Neh. xi. 34 (Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.) omit; FA8 
ZeBoeim, Comp. XeBwelu), perhaps designating a 
town near the ravine of the same name. It is 
mentioned in connection with Hadid, Neballa 
Lod and Ono. A. 

ZEBU DAH (FITS: Keri TTT [gicen, 
bestorced]: "leaSdp; [Vat- leAAa;] Alex. Ecea- 
8am: [Comp. Zafovdd :) Zebuia). Daughter of 
Pedaiah of Rumah, wife of Josiah and mother of 
king Jehoiakim (2 K. xxiii. 36). The DPeshito- 
Syriac and Arabic of the London Polyglot read 
TTY al i the Targum has FT TAY. 


ZE'BUL (CAX (habitation, chamber]: Ze- 


Botrx: Zebul). Chief man (WW, A. V. * ruler") 
of the city of Shechem at the time of the contest 
between Abimelech and the native Canaaanites. 
His name occurs Judg. ix. 28, 30, 36, 38, 41. He 


governed the town as the ‘officer ("ISD : éxio~ 


xowos) of Abimelech while the latter was absent, 
and he took part against the Canaanites by shut- 
ting them out of the city when Abimelech was 
encunped outside it. His conversation with Gaal 
the Canaanite leader, as they stood in the gate of 
Shechem watching the approach of the armed 
bands, gives Zebul a certain individuality amongs*¢ 
the many characters of that time of confusion. 





¢ The writer was accompanied by Mr. Consul E Tf. 


ent basis; but the present distance of the site from | Rogers, well known as one of the best living scholars 
the river is not a fatal objection to it. The explana-, in the common Arabic, who wrote down the name for 


tion asked for above, the reader will find from Mr. 
Grove's own pen ip the article Lor (ii. 1686). 3. W. 


him at the moment. ([Dr. Van Dyck writes the last 
word without doubling the }b. — A.) 


ZEBULONITE 


ZEBULONITE (°' A397, with the def. 
article [patr.]: 0 ZaBovAwvirns [ Vat. -vet-}3 Alex. 
in both verses, 0 ZaBousirns: Zabulonites), i. e. 
member of the tribe of Zebulun. 
ELon, the one judge produced by the tribe (.Judg. 
xii. 11, 12). 


ite.”’ G. 


ZEB'ULUN (79923, 792, and *7AAIt 
Hy at iad 


[abode, dwelling] : ZaBovAdy: Zabulon). 
tenth of the sous of Jacob, according to the order 
in which their births are enumerated; the sixth 
and last of Leah (Gen. xxx. 20, xxxv. 23, xlvi. 14; 
1 Chr. ii. 1). His birth is recorded in Gen. xxx. 
19, 20, where the origin of the name is as usual 
ascribed to an exclamation of his mother's, “‘ Now 
will my husband % dwell-with-me (tzbelént), for I 
have borne him six sous!’ and she called his name 
Zebulun.” 

Of the individual Zebulun nothing is recorded. 
The list of Gen. xlvi. ascribes to: him three sons, 
founders of the chief families of the tribe (comp. 
Num. xxvi. 26) at the time of the migration to 
Egypt. In the Jewish traditions he is named as 
the first of the five who were presented by Joseph 
to Pharaoh — Dan, Naphtali, Gad, and Asher be- 
ing the others (7urg. Pseudiyon. on Gen. xvii. 2). 

During the journey from Egypt to Palestine the 
tribe of Zebulun formed one of the first camp, 
with Judah and Issachar (also sons of Leah), 
marching under the standard of Judah. Its num- 
bers, at the census of Sinai, were 57,000, surpassed 
only by Simeon, Dan, and Judah. At that of 
Shittim they were 60,500, not having diminished, 
but not having increased nearly so much as might 
naturally be expected. The head of the tribe at 
Sinai was Eliab son of Helon (Num. vii. 24); at 
Shiloh, Elizaphan son of Parnach (t+. xxxiv. 25). 
Its representative amongst the spies was Gaddiel 
gon of Sodi (xii. 10). Besides what may be im- 
plied in its appearances in these lists, the tribe is 
not recorded to have taken part, for evil or good, in 
any of the events of the wandering or the conquest. 
Its allotinent was the third of the second distribu- 
tion (Josh. xix. 10). Judah, Joseph, Benjamin, 
had acquired the south and the centre of the 
country. ‘Yo Zebulun fell one of the fairest of the 
remaining portions. It is perhaps impossible, in 
the present state of our knowledge, exactly to de- 
fine its limits;¢ but the statement of Josephus 
(Ant. vy. 1, § 22) is probably in the main correct, 
that it reached on the one side to the lake of Gen- 
nesaret, and on the other to Carmel and the Med- 
iterranean. On the south it was bounded by 
Issachar, who lay in the great plain or valley of 
the Kishon; on the north it had Naphtali and 


a Of these three forms the first is employed io 
Genesix, lxaiah, Psalms, and Chronicles, except Gen. 
xlix. 13, and 1 Chr. xxvii. 19; also occasioually in 
Judges ; the second is found in the rest of the Penta- 
teuch, in Joshua, Judges, Ezekiel, and the above place 
in Chronicles. The third and more extended form is 
found in Judg. {. 80 only. The first and second are 
used indiscriminately : ¢. gr. Judg. iv. 6 and v. 18 
exhibit the first; Judg. iv. 10 and v. 14 the second 
fonn. 

6b This play is not preserved in the original of the 
€ Blessing of Jacob,” though the language of the A. 
V. implies it. The word rendered “dwell” in Gen. 


slix. 13 is iBone with no relation to the name Zeb- 


Applied only to 


The article being found in the origi- 
nal, the sentence should read, “ Elon the Zebulon- 
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Asher. In this district the tribe possessed the 
outlet (the * going-out,”’ Deut. xxxiii. 18) of the 
plain of Akka; the fisheries of the lake of Galilee; 
the splendid agricultural capabilities of the great 
plain of the Buttauf (equal in fertility, and almost 
equal in extent, to that of Jezreel, and with the 
immense advantage of not being, as that was, the 
high road of the Bedouins); and, last not least, it 
included sites so strongly fortified by nature, that 
in the later struggles of the nation they proved 
more impregnable than any in the whole country.¢ 
The sacred mountain of Tasor, Zebulun appears 
to have shared with Issachar (Deut. xxxiii. 19), 
and it and Kimmon were allotted to the Merarite 
Levites (1 Chr. vi. 77). But these ancient sanc- 
tuaries of the tribe were eclipsed by those which 
arose within it afterwards, when the name of Zeb- 
ulun was superseded by that of Galilee. Nazareth, 
Cana, Tiberias, and probably the land of (sennesa- 
ret itself, were all situated within its limits. 

The fact recognized by Josephus that Zebulun 
extended to the Mediterranean, though not men- 
tioned or implied, as far as we can discern, in the 
lists of Joshua and Judges, is alluded to in the 
Blessing of Jacob (Gen. xlix. 13): — 


* Zebulun dwells at the shore of the seas, 
Even he at the shore of ships: 
And his thighs are upon Zidon *? — 


a passage which seems to show that at the 
date at which it was written, the tribe was taking 
a part in Phoenician€ commerce. ‘The * way of 
the sea ’’ (Is. ix. 1), the great road from Daniascus 
to the Mediterranean, traversed a good portion of 
the territory of Zebulun, and must have brought 
its people into contact with the merchants and the 
commodities of Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt. 

Situated so far from the centre of government, 
Zebulun remains throughout the history, with one 
exception, in the obscurity which envelope the 
whole of the northern tribes. ‘That exception, 
however, is a remarkable one. ‘The conduct of the 
tribe during the struggle with Sisera, when they 
fought with desperate valor side by side with their 
brethren of Naphtali, was such as to draw down 
the especial praise of Deborah, who singles them 
out from all the other tribes (Judg. v. 18):— 


“Zebulun is a people that threw away its life even 
unto death : 
And Naphtali, on the high places of the field.” 


The same poem contains an expression which seems 
to imply that, apart from the distinction gained by 
their conduct in this contest, Zebulun was already 
in a prominent position among the tribes: — 


* Out of Machir came down governors ; 
And out of Zebulun those that handle the pen (or 
the wand) of the scribe ;”’ 


ulun. The LXX. put a different point on the ex 
clamation of Leah: “ My husband will choose me ” 
(aiperscee ye). This, however, hardly fimplies any 
difference in the original text. Josephus (Ant. i. 19, 
§ 8) gives only a general explanation: “a pledge of 
goodwill towards her.” 

c Few of the towns in the catalogue of Josh. xix. 
10-16 have been identified. The tribe is omitted in 
the lista of 1 Chronicles. 

d Sepphoria, Jotapata, &c. 

ein the ‘ Testanent of Zabulon’’ (Fabricius, 
Psendepigr, V. T. \. 6380-45) great stress is laid on his 
skill in fishing, and he is commemorated as the first 
to navigate a skiff on the sea, 
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referring probably to the officers, who registered 
and marshalled the warriors of the host (comp. 
Josh. i. 10). One of these “scribes? may have 
been Evon, the single judge produced by the tribe, 
who is recorded as having held ofttice for ten years 
(Judg. xii. 11, 12). 

A similar reputation is alluded to in the men- 
tion of the tribe among those who attended the 
inauguration of David's reiyn at Hebron. The 
expressions are again peculiar: **Of Zebulun such 
as went forth to war, rangers of battle, with all 
tools of war, 50,000; who could set the battle in 
array; they were not of double heart (1 Chr. xii. 
33). The same passage, however, shows that 
while proficient in the arts of war they did not 
neglect those of peace, but that on the wooded 
hills and fertile plains of their district they pro- 
duced bread, meal, figs, grapes, wine, oil, oxen, and 
sheep in abundance (ver. 40). The head of the 
tribe at this time was Ishmaiah ben-Ubadiah (1 
Chr. xxvii. 19). 


We are nowhere directly told that the people of | 


Zebulun were carried off to Assyria.  Tiylath- 
pileser swept away the whole of Naphtali (2 K. xv. 
29; Tob. i. 2), and Shahnaneser in the same way 
took Samaria" (xvii. 6); but though the de 
portation of Zebulun and Issachar is not in 80 
many words asserted, there is the statement (xvil. 
18) that the whole of the northern tribes were 
removed: and there is also the well-known allusion 
of Jsaiah to the afHiction of Zebulun and Naphtali 
(ix. 1), which can hardly poiut to anything but 
the invasion of Tiglath-pileser. It is satisfactory 
to retlect that the very latest mention of the Zebu- 
lunites is the account of the visit of a large num- 
ber of them to Jerusalem to the Passover of Hez- 
ekiah, when, by the enlightened liberality of the 
king, they were enabled to eat the feast, even 
thouvh, through long neglect of the provisions 


of the Law, they were not cleansed in the manner | 


rescribed by the ceremonial law. In the visions 
of Ezekiel (xlviii. 26-33) and of St. John (Rev. 
vii. 8) this tribe finds its due mention. 7 
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take 3 in the passages in Ezra to mean “ grand- 
son,"’ as in Gen. xxix. 5 Laban is termed « the 
son,” 1. e. * grandson,’ of Nahor. Others, again, 
have suggested that in the text of Ezra no men- 
tion is made of Berechiah, because he was already 
dead, or because Iddo was the more distinyuisbed 
person, and the generally recognized head of the 
family. Knobel thinks that the name of Berechiah 
has crept into the present text of Zechariah from 
Isaiah viii. 2, where mention is made of a Zecha- 
riah ‘the son of Jeberechiah.” which is virtually 
the same name (LXX. Bapayiov) as Berechiah.¢ 


| His theory is that chapters ix.-xi. of our present 


book of Zechariah are really the work of the older 
Zechariah (Is. viii. 2); that a later scribe finding 
the two books, one bearing the name of Zechariah 
| the son of Iddo, and the other that of Zeehariah the 
gon of Berechiah, united them into one, and at the 
saiue time combined the titles of the two, and that 
henee aruse the confusion which at present existe 
This, however, is bardly a probable hypothesis. 
It is surely more natural to suppose, aa the prophet 
himself mentions his father’s uname, whereas the 
historical books of Ezra and Nehemiah mention 
only Iddo, that Berechiah had died early, and that 
there was now no intervening link between the 
yrandfather and the grandson. The son, in giving 
his pedigree, does not omit his father’s name: the 
historian passes it over, as of one who was but 
little known, or already forgotten. This view is 
confirmed if we suppose the Iddo here mentioned 
to have been the lddo the priest who, in Neh. xii 
4, is said to have returned from Babylon in com- 
pany with Zerubbabel and Joshua. He is there 
said to have had a son Zechariah (ver. 16}, who 
was contemporary with Joiakim the son of Joshua; 
and this falls in with the hypothesis that, owing 
to sume unexplained cause — perhaps the death of 
his father — Zechariah became the next repre 
| sentative of the fumily after his grandfather Iddo. 
Zechariah, according to this view, like Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel before him, was priest a3 well as 
prophet. He seems to have entered upon his office 


ZEB’ULUNITES, THE Od>aas7, i. e.; while yet voung (793, Zech. ii. 4; comp. Jer. i 


“the Zebulonite”™ [patr.]: ZaBovrdy: Zabulen). 
The meinbers of the tribe of Zebulun (Num. xxvi. 
27 only). It would be more literally accurate if 
spelt ZEBULONITES. G, 


ZECHARI’AH (TMT [Jehorah remem- 
bers]: Zayapius: Zucharias). 1. The eleventh 
in order of the twelve minor prophets. Of his 
personal history we know but little. He is called 
in his prophecy the son of Berechiah, and the 
grandson of lddo, whereas in the book of Iezra (v. 
1, vi. 14) he is said to have been the son of Iddo. 
Various attempts have been made to reconcile this 
discrepancy. Cyril of Alexandria (2ref. Com- 
ment, ad Zech.) supposes that Berechiah was the 
father of Zechariah, according to the flesh, and 
that Iddo was bis instructor, and might be re- 
garded aa his spiritual father. Jerome too, accord- 
ing to soine MSS., has in Zech. i. 1, © filtum 
Barachir, filium Addo,’ as if he supposed that 
Berechiah and Iddo were different names of the 
gaine person: and the same mistake occurs in the 
LXX.: roy rou Bapaxiou, vidy "A550, (resenius 


(Lex. 8. v. 7B) and Rosenniiller (On Zech. i. 1) 





a As Hezekiah (Te. {. 1, Hos. 1.1) and Jehezekiah 


(2 K. xviii. 1, 9, 10), Coniah (Jer. xxii. 24, xxxvil. 1) 


6), and must have been born in Babylon, whence 
‘he returned with the first caravan of exiles under 
Zerubbabel and Joshua. 
It. was in the eighth month. in the second vear 
of Darius, that he first publicly discharged bis 
| ottice. In this he acted in concert with Haggai, 
| who must have been considerably his senior, if, as 
‘seems not improbable, Hagvai had been carried 
into eaptivity, and hence had himself been one of 
-those who had seen “the house "’ of Jehovah «in 
her first glory" (Hag. ii. 3). Both prophets had 
‘the xame great object before them: both directed 
all their energies to the building of the Second 
'‘Femple. Havyai seems to have led the way in this 
work, and then to have left it chiefly in the hands 
of his younger contemporary. The toundations of 
i the new building had already been laid in the time 
| of Cyrus; but during the reigns of Cambyses and 
the pseudo-Smerdis the work had been broken off 
‘through the jealousies of the Samaritans. When, 
however, Darius Hystaspis ascended the throne 
(521), things took a more faverable turn. He 
beats to have been a large-hearted and gracious 
prince, and to have been well-disposed towards the 





and Jeconiah (Jer. xxiv. 1, xxvii. 20), Aziel (1 Chr. xe 
| 2) and Jasziel (1 Chr. xv. 18). 
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Jews. Encouraged by the hopes which his ac- 
cession held out, the prophets exerted themselves 
to the utmost to secure the completion of the 
Temple. 

It is impossible not to see of how great moment, 
under such circumstances, and for the discharge of 
the special duty with which he was entrusted, 
would be the priestly origin of Zechariah. 

Too often the prophet had had to stand forth in 
direct antagonism to the priest. In an age when 
the service of God had stiftened into formalism, 
and the priests’ lips no longer kept knowledge, the 
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ecy shows how lively a syinpathy Zechariah felt 
towards him. 

Later traditions assume, what is indeed very 
probable, that Zechariah took personally an active 
part in providing for the lituryical service of the 
Temple. He and Hayyai are both said to have 
composed psalms with this view. According to 
the LXX., Pss. cxxxvii., cxlv.—cxlviii.; according 
to the Peshito, Pss. cxxv., exxvi-; according to 
the Vulg., Ps. cxi.; are psalms of Haggai and 
Zechariah.2 The triumphant * Hallelujah,’ with 
which many of them open, was supposed to be 


prophet was the witness fur the truth which lay | characteristic of those psalms which were first 
beneath the outward ceremonial, and without which | chanted in the Second Temple, and came with an 
the outward ceremonial was worthless. But the! emphasis of meaning from the lips of those who 


thing to be dreaded now was not superstitious 
formalism, but cold neglect. There was no fear 
now lest in a gorgeous temple, amidst the splen- 
dors of an imposing ritual and the smoke of 
sacrifices ever ascending to heaven, the heart and 


had been restored to their native land. ‘The allu- 
sions, moreover, with which these psalms abound, 
aa well as their place in the psalter, leave us in no 
doubt as to the time when they were composed, 
and lend confirmation to the tradition respecting 


life of religion should be lost. ‘The fear was all the | their authorship. 


other way, lest even the body, the outward form 
and service, should be suffered to decay. 

The foundations of the Temple had indeed been 
laid, but that was all (Krzr. v. 16). 
by the opposition which they had encountered at 
first, the Jewish colony had beeun to build, and 
were not able to finish; and even when the letter 
came from Darius sanctioning the work, and prom- 
ising his protection, they showed no hearty dis- 
position to engave in it. At such a time, no more 
fitting instrument could be found to rouse the, 
people, whose heart had grown cold, than one who 
united to the authority of the prophet the zeal and 
the traditions of a sacerdotal family. 

Accordingly, to Zechariah’s influence we find 
the rebuilding of the Temple in a great measure 
ascribed. And the elders of the .Jews builded,” 
it is said, “and they prospered through the proph- 
esying of Hayyai the prophet, and Zechariah the 
gon of ido” (Ezr. vi. 14). It is remarkable that 
in this juxtaposition of the two names both are not 
styled prophets: not ‘Haggai and Zechariah the! 
prophets,’’ but “ Haygai the prophet, and Zecha- 
riah the son of Iddv.” Is it an improbable con- 
jecture that Zechariah is designated by his on 
(or grandfather's) name, rather than by his office, 
in order to remind us of his priestly character ? 
Be this as it may, we find other indications of the 
cloge union which now subsisted between the priests 
and the prophets. Various events connected with 
the taking ot Jerusalem and the Captivity in Baby- 
lon had led to the institution of solemn fast-days; 
and we find that when a question arose ag to the 
propriety of observing these fast-days, now that the 
city and the Temple were rebuilt, the question was 
referred to “the priests which were in the house of 
Jehovah, and to the prophets,’’—a recognition, not 
only of the joint authority, but of the barmony 
subsisting between the two bodies, without parallel 
in Jewish history. ‘The manner, too, in which 
Joshua the high-priest is spoken of in this proph- 





@ Hence Pseud-Epiphanius, speaking of Haggai, says 
mai avTos éaddev exes mpwros addAnAovia (in allusion 
to the Hallelujah with which some of these Psalms 
begin) 5d A€yowev’ adAnAouia 6 eotew Duvos ‘"Ayyaiou 
rai Zayapiov. 

6 Tr. Mezilla, fol. 17, 2. 18,1; Rashi ad Baba 
Bathra, fol. 15, 1. 

c¢ Pseud-Epiph. de Proph. cap. 21, obros fAbev awd 
ys Xarsaiwy nbn mpoPeBnxas xai éxet wy woAAa Te 





Discouraged | 


If the later Jewish accounts may be trusted, 
Zechariah, as well as Hayyai, was a member of 
the Great Synagogue. The patristic notices of the 
prophet are worth nothing. According to these, 
he exercised his prophetic office in Chaldeea, and 
wrouglhit many miracles there; returned to Jeru- 
salem at an advanced age, where he discharged the 
duties of the priesthood, and where he died and 
was buried by the side of Haggai.¢ 

The genuine writings of Zechariah help us but 
little in our estimation of his character. Some 
faint traces, however, we may observe in them of 
his education in Babylon. Lesa free and inde- 
pendent than he would have been, had his feet trod 
from childhood the soil, — 


Where each old poetic mountain | 
Inspiration breathed around,” 


he leans avowedly on the authority of the older 
prophets, and copies their expressions. Jeremiah 
especially seems to have been his favorite; and 
hence the Jewish saying, that ‘the spirit of Jere- 
miah dwelt in Zechariah.’ But in what may be 
called the peculiarities of his prophecy, he ap- 
proaches more nearly to Itzekiel and Daniel. Like 
them he delights in visions; like them he uses 
symbols and allegories, rather than the bold figures 
and metaphors which lend so much force and 
beauty to the writings of the earlier prophets; 
like them he beholds angels ministering before 
Jehovah, and fulfilling his behests on the earth. 
He is the only one of the prophets who speaks of 
Satan. That some of these peculiarities are owing 
to his Chaldwan education can hardly be doubted. 
It is at least remarkable that both Ezekiel and 
Daniel, who must have been intluenced by the 
same associations, should in some of these respects 
so closely resemble Zechariah, widely as they differ 
from him in others. 

Even in the form of the visions a careful crit- 
icism might perhaps discover some traces of the 


Aaw rpoedyrevoey, xrA. Dorotheus, p. 144: " Hic Zach. 
arias e Chaldwa venit cum state jam esset provecta 
atque ibi populo multa vaticinatus est prodigiaque 
proband gratia edidit, et sacerdotio Hierosolymis func- 
tus est,’ etc. Isidorus, cap.5]. © Zacharias de regione 
Chaldszorum valde senex in terram suam reversus est, 
in qua et mortuus est ac sepultus juxta Aggw@um qui- 
escit in pace.” 
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prophet's early training. Possibly the “valley of 
myrtles”’ in the first vision may have been sug- 
gested by Chaldewa rather than by Palestine. At 
any rate it is a curious fact that myrtles are never 
mentioned in the history of the Jews before the 
exile. They are found, besides this passage of 
Zechariah, in the Deutero-Isaiah xii. 19, lv. 13, 
and in Neh. viii. 15.4 The forms of trial in the 
third vision, where Joshua the high-priest is ar- 
raigned, seem borrowed from the practice of Per- 
sian rather than Jewish courts of law. ‘The filthy 
garments in which Joshna appears are those which 
the accused must assume when brought to trial; 
the white robe put upon him is the caftan or robe 
of honor which to this day in the East is put upon 
the minister of state who has been acquitted of the 
charges laid against him. 

‘The vision of the woman in the Ephah is also 
oriental in its character. Ewald refers to a very 
similar vision in Tod's Rajasthan, t. ii. p. 688. 

Finally, the chariots issuing from between two 
mountains of brass must have been suggested, there 
can scarcely be any doubt, by some Persian sym- 
bolism. 

Uther peculiarities of style must be noticed, 
when we come to discuss the question of the In- 
tegrity of the Book. Generally speaking, Zecha- 
riah’s stvle is pure, and remarkably free from 
Chaldaisms. As is common with writers in the 
decline of a languaye, he seems to have striven to 
imitate the purity of the earlier models; but in 
orthography, and in the use of some words and 
phrases, he betrays the intluence of a later age. 


He writes Fis, and “WY3, and employs JTS 
(v. 7) in its later use aa the indefinite article, and 
FYWAIS with the fem. termination (iv. 12). A 


full collection of these peculiarities will be found in 
Koster, MJeletemata in Zech., ete. 

Contents of the Prophecy. — The book of Zech- 
ariah, in its existing furm, consists of three prin- 
cipal parts, chaps. i.-vili., chaps. ix.-xi., chaps. 
Xii.—xiv. 

I. The first of these divisions is allowed by all 
critics to be the genuine work of Zechariah the son 
of Iddo. It consists, first, of a short introduction 
or preface, in which the prophet announces his 
commission; then of a series of visions, descriptive 
of all those hopes and anticipations of which the: 
building of the Temple was the pledye and sure, 
fuundation; and finally of a discourse, delivered two 
years later, in reply to questions respecting the ob- 
servance of certain established fasta. 


1. The short introductory oracle (chap. i. 1-6) 
is a warming voice from the past. The prophet 
solemnly reminds the people, by an appeal to the 
experience of their fathers, that no word of Gud | 
had ever fallen to the ground, and that therefure, | 
if with sluygvish inditterence they refused to co- 


a In the last paasage the people are told to * fetch 
olive-branches and = cypress-branches, and myrtle- 
branches and palin-branchea . . .. to make booths ” 
for the celebration of the Fcast of Tabernacles. It is 
interesting to compare this with the original direction, 
as given in the wilderness, when the only trees men- 
tioned are “ palms and willows of the brook.’  Pales- 
tine was rich in the olive and cypress. Is it very im- 
probable that the myrtle may have been an importa. ! 
tion from Babylon ? 


Esther was also called Hadassah ' 
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operate in the building of the Temple, they m 
expect the judgments of God. This warning 
manifestly rests upon the former warnings of Hag- 


2. In a dream of the night there passed before 
the eyes of the prophet a series of visions (chap. 
i. T-vi. 15) descriptive in their different aspects of 
events, some of them shortly to come to ass, and 
others losing themselves in the mist of the future. 
These visions are obscure, and accordingly the 
prophet asks their meaning. The interpretation is 
given, not as to Amos by Jehovah Himself, but by 
an angel who knows the mind and will of Jehovah, 
who intercedes with Him for others, and by whom 
Jehovah speaks and issues his commands: at one 
time he is called * the anvel who spake with me” 
[or “by me ’'] (i. 9); at another, «the angel of 
Jehovah " (i. 11, 12, iii. 1-6). 

(1.) In the first vision (chap. i. 7-15) the prophet 
sees, in a valley of myrtles,> a rider upon a roan 
horse, accompanied by others who, having Leen sent 
forth to the four quarters of the earth, had returned 
with the tidings that the whole earth was at rest 
(with reference to Hag. ii. 20). Hereupon the 
angel asks how long this state of things shall bast, 
and is assured that the inditlerence of the heathen 
shall cease, and that the Temple shall be built in 
Jerusalem. ‘This vision seems to have been partly 
borrowed from Job i. 7, ete. 

(2.) The second vision (chap. ii. 1-17, A. V. i. 
18-ii. 13) explains how the promise of the first is 
to be fulfilled. ‘The four horns are the symbols of 
the diferent heathen kingdoms in the four quarters 
of the world, which have hitherto combined against 
Jerusalem. ‘The four carpenters or smiths sym- 
bolize their destruction. What follows, ii. 5-9 
(A. V. ii. 1-5), betokens the vastly extended area 
of Jerusalem, owing to the rapid increase of the 
new population. The old prophets, in foretelling 
the happiness and glory of the times which should 
succeed the Captivity in Babylon, had made a great 
part of that happiness and glory to consist in the 
wathering together again of the whole dispersed 
nation in the land given to their fathers. This 
vision was designed to teach that the expectation 
thus raised — the return of the dispersed of Israel 
— should be fulfilled; that Jerusalem should be too 
large to be compassed about by a wall, but that 
Jehovah Himself would be to her a wall of fire— 
a light and defense to the holy city, and destrne- 
tion to her adversaries. A song of joy, in prospect 
of so bright a future, closes the scene. 

(3.) The next two visions (iii. iv.) are occupied 
with the Temple, and with the two principal per- 
sons on whom the hopes of the returned exiles 
rested. The permission granted for the rebuilding 
of the Temple had no doubt stirred afresh the 
malice and the animosity of the enemies of the 
Jews. Joshua the high-priest had been singled 
out, it would seem, as the especial object of attack, 


b Ewald understands by msn not “a valley 


or **bottom,’’ as the A. V. renders, but the heavenly 
tent or tabernacle (the expression being choser with 
reference to the Mosaic tabernacle), which is the 
dwelling-place of Jehovah. Instead of “ myrtles ” he 


understands by O’O Ww (with the LXX. ant pécer 


TwY dpéwy TwY KaTagxiwy) “ mountains,” and supposes 
there to be the “two mountains ” mentioned vi. 1, 


(the myrtle), perhaps her Persian designation (Ksth. if./ and which are there called *' mountains of brass.” 


7); and the myrtle is said to be a native of Persia. 
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and perhaps formal accusations had already been 
laid against him before the Persian court. The 
prophet, in vision, sees him summoned before a 
higher tribunal, and solemnly acquitted, despite the 
charges of the Satan or Adversary. This is done 
with the forms still usual in an eastern court. 
The filthy garments in which the accused is expected 
to stand are taken away, and the caftan or robe of 
honor is put upon him in token that his innocence 
has been established. Acquitted at that bar, he 
need not fear, it is implied, any earthly accuser. 
He shall be protected, he shall carry on the build- 
ing of the Temple, he shall so prepare the way for 
the coming of the Messiah, and upon the foun- 
dation-stone laid before him shall the seven eyes 
of God, the token of his ever-watchful Providence, 
rest. 

(4.) The last vision (iv.) supposes that all oppo- 
sition to the building of the ‘'emple shall be re- 
moved. ‘This sees the completion of the work. It 
has evidently a peculiarly impressive character; for 
the prophet, though his dream still continues, 
seems to himself to be awakened out of it by the 
angel who speaks to him. The candlestick (or 
more properly chandelier) with seven lights (bor- 
rowed frum the candlestick of the Mosaic Taber- 
pacle, Ex. xxv. 31 tf.) supposes that the ‘Temple is 
already finished. ‘The seven pipes which supply 
each lamp answer to the seven eyes of Jehovah in 
the preceding vision (iii. 9), and this sevenfold 
supply of oil denotes the presence and operation of 
the Divine Spirit, throuch whose aid Zerubbabel 
will overcome all obstacles, so that, as his hands 
had laid the foundation of the house, his hands 
should also finish it (iv. 9). The two olive-branches 
of the vision, belonging to the olive-tree standing 
by the candlestick, are Zerubbabel himself and 
Joshua. 

The two next visions (v. 1-11) signify that the 
land, in which the sanctuary has just been erected, 
shall be purged of all its pollutions. 

(5.) First, the curse is recorded against wicked- 
neas in the whole lind (not in the whole earth, as 
A. V.), v. 3; that due solemnity may be given to 
it, it is inscribed upon a roll, and the roll is repre- 
sented as tlving, in order to denote the speed with 
which the curse will execute itself. 

(6.) Next, the unclean thing, whether in the 
form of idolatry or any other abomination, shall be 
utterly removed. Caught and shut up as it were 
in a cave, like some savave beast, and pressed down 
with a weiuht as of lead upon it so that it cannot 
escape, it shall be carried into that land where all 
evil things have long made their dwelling (Is. xxxiv. 
13), the land of Babylon (Shinar, v. 11), from 
which Israel had been redeemed. 

(7.) And now the nicht is waning fast, and the 
morning is about to dawn. Chariots and horses 
appear, issuing from between two brazen moun- 
tains, the horses like those in the first vision; and 
these receive their several commands and are sent 
forth to execute the will of Jehovah in the four 
quarters of the earth. ‘The four chariots are images 
of the four winds, which, according to Ps. civ. 3, 
an servants of (rod, fulfill his behests; and of the 
one that goes to the north it is particularly said 
that it shall let the Spirit of Jehovah rest there — 
is it a spirit of anger against the nations, Assyria, 
Babylon, Persia, or is it a spirit of hope and desire 
of return in the hearts of those of the exiles who 





@ So Ewald, Die Propheten, il. 528. 
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still lingered in the land of their captivity? Stabe- 
lin, Maurer, and others adopt the former view, 
which seems to be in accordance with the preceding 
vision: Ewald gives the latter interpretation, and 
thinks it is supported by what follows. 

Thus, then, the cycle of visions is completed. 
Scene after scene is unrolled till the whole glowing 
picture is presented to the eye. All enemies 
crushed; the land repeopled and Jerusalem yirt as 
with a wall of fire; the ‘emple rebuilt, more truly 
splendid than of old, because more abundantly filled 
with a Divine Presence; the leaders of the people 
assured in the most signal manner of the Divine 
protection; all wickedness solemnly sentenced, and 
the land forever purged of it: such is the mag- 
nificent panorama of hope which the prophet dis- 
plays to his countrymen. 

And very consolatory must such a prospect have 
seemed to the weak and disheartened colony in Je- 
rusalem. For the times were dark and troublous. 
According to recent interpretations of newly-dis- 
covered inscriptions, it would appear that Darius I. 
found it no easy task to hold his vast dominions. 
Province after province had revolted both in the 
east and in the north, whither, according to the 
prophet (vi. 8), the winds had carried the wrath 
of God; and if the reading Mudraja, i. e. Egypt, is 
correct (Lassen gives Kurdistan), zypt must have 
revolted before the outbreak mentioned in Herod. 
vii. 1, and have ayain been reduced to subjection. 
To such revolt there may possibly be an allusion 
in the reference to ‘‘the land of the south "’ (vi 
6). 
It would seem that Zechariah anticipated, as a 
consequence of these perpetual insurrections, the 
weakening and overthrow of the Persian mon- 
archy and the setting up of the kingdom of God, 
for which Judab in faith and obedience was to 
wait. 

Immediately on these visions there follows a 
symbolical act. Three Israelites had just returned 
from Babylon, bringing with them rich gifts to 
Jerusalem, apparently as contributions to the Tem- 
ple, and had been received in the house of Josiah 
the son of Zephaniah. ‘Thither the prophet is 
commanded to go, — whether still in a dream or 
not, is not very clear, —and to employ the silver 
and the gold of their offerings for the service of 
Jehovah. He is to make of them two crowns, and 
to place these on the head of Joshua the high- 
priest, —a sign that in the Messiah who should 
build the Temple, the kingly and priestly offices 
should be united. This, however, is expressed 
somewhat enigmatically, as if king and priest 
should be perfectly at one, rather than that the 
same peraon should be both king and priest. These 
crowns moreover, were to be a memorial in honor 
of those by whose liberality they had been made, 
and should serve at the same time to excite other 
rich Jews atill living in Kabylon to the like lib- 
erality. Hence their symbolical purpose having 
been accomplished, they were to be laid up in the 
Temple. 

3. From this time, for a space of nearly two 
years, the prophets voice was silent, or his words 
have not been recorded. But in the fourth year 
of King Darius, in the fourth day of the ninth 
month, there came a deputation of Jews to the 
Temple, anxious to know whether the fast-days 
which had been instituted during the seventy 
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years’ captivity were still to be observed. On the) false prophets may indeed have spoken lies, but 
one hand, now that the Captivity was at an end,|upon these will the Lord execute judgment, and 
and Jerusalem was rising from her ashes, such set | then He will look with favor upon his people and 
times of mourning seemed quite out of place. On| bring back both Judah and Ephraim from their 
the other hand, there wag atill much ground for | captivity. The possession of Gilead and Lebanon 
serious uneasiness; for some time after their return | is again promised, as the special portion of Ephraim; 
they had suttered severely from drought and famine | and both Egypt and Assyria shall be broken and 
(liag. i. 6-11), and who could tell that they would | humbled. 
not so sufler again? the hostility of their neigh-}| ‘The prophecy now takes a sudden tum. An 
bors had not ceased; they were still regarded with }enemy is seen approaching from the north, who, 
no common jealousy; and large numbers of their | having forced the narrow passes of Lebanon, the 
brethren had not yet returned from Babylon. It great bulwark of the northern frontier, carries des- 
was a question therefore, that seemed to admit of ,olation into the country beyond. Hereupon the , 
much debate. prophet receives a commission from (sod to feed his 
It is remarkable, as has been already noticed, | flock, which God himself will no more feed because 
that this question should have been addressed to|of their divisions. The prophet undertakes tbe 
priests and prophets conjointly in the ‘Temple. | office, and makes to himself two staves (naming the 
This close alliance between two classes hitherto so; one Keauty, and the other Union), in order to tend 
separate, and often so antagonistic, was one of the , the flock, and cuts off several evil shepherds whom 
most hopeful circumstances of the times. Still | his soul abbors; but observes at the same time that 
Zechariah, as chief of the prophets, has the decision | the flock will not be obedient. Hence he throws 
of this question. Some of the priests, it is evident | up his ottice; he breaks asunder the one crook in 
(vii. 7), were inclined to the more gloomy view; | token that the covenant of God with Israel was dis- 
but not so the prophet. In language worthy of | solved. A few, the poor of the tlock, acknowledge 
his position and his ottice, language which reminds | God’s band herein; and the prophet demanding 
us of one of the most striking passages of his great | the wages of his service, receives thirty pieces of 
predecessor (Is. lviii. 5-7), he lays down the same! silver, and casts it into the house of Jehovah. At 
principle that God loves mercy rather than fasting, | the same time he sees that there is no hupe of union 
and truth and righteousness rather than sackcloth | between Judah and Israel whom he had trusted to 
and a sad countenance. If they had perished, he | feed aa one flock, and therefore cuts in pieces the 
reminds them it was because their hearts were | other crook, in token that the brotherhood between 
hard while they fasted; if they would dwell safely, | then is dissolved. 
they must alstain from fraud and violence and not | 2. The second section, xii-xiv., is entitled, 
from food (vii. 4-14). The burden of the word of Jehovah for Israel” 
Again he foretells, but now in vision, the glori- | But /srcaed is here used of the nation at large, not 
ous times that are near at hand when Jehovah | of Israel as distinct from Judah. Indeed, the 
shall dwell in the midst of them, and Jerusalein be | prophecy which follows, concerns Judah and Jeru- 
called a city of truth. He sees her streets thronged |salem. In this the prophet beholds the near ap- 
by old and young, her exiles returning, her Temple | proach of troublous times, when Jerusalem should 
standing in all its beauty, her lund rich in fruitful- | be hard preased by enemies. But in that day Je- 
ness, her people a praise and a blessing in the earth | hovah shall come to save them: «the house of 
(viii. 1-15). Again, he declares that “ truth and | David be as God, as the anvel of Jehovah ”' (xii. 8), 
peace ’’ (vv. 16, 19) are the bulwarks of national | and all the nations which gather themselves against 
prosperity. And once more reverting to the ques- | Jerusalem shall be destroyed. At the same time 
tion which had been raised concerning the observ- | the deliverance shall not be from outward enemies 
ance of the fasts, he announces, in obedience to the |alone. God will pour out upon them a spirit of 
command of Jehovah, not only that the fasts are | grace and supplications, so that they shail bewail 
abolished, but that the days of mourning shall ; their sinfulness with a mourning greater than that 
henceforth be days of joy, the fasts be counted for | with which they bewailed the beloved Josiah in the 
festivals. His prophecy concludes with a prediction | valley of Meciddon. So deep and ao true shall be 
that Jerusalem shall be the centre of religious wor- | this repentance, a0 lively the aversion to all evil, 
ship to all nations of the earth (viii. 16-23). that neither idol nor false prophet shall again be 
II. The remainder of the book consists of two | seen in the land. Ifa man shall pretend to proph- 
sections of about equal length, ix.-xi. and xii.—xiv., | esy, “his father and hia mother that begat him 
each of which has an inscription. They have the | shall thrust him tbrough when he pruphesieth,” 
general prophetic tone and character, and in subject | fired by the same rightevus indignation as Phinebas 
they so far harmonize with i.—viii., that the prophet | was when he slew those who wrought fully in larael 
seeks to comfort Judah in a season of depression | (xii. 1-xiii. 6). 
with the hope of a brighter future. Then follows a short apostrophe to the sword of 
1. In the first section he threatens Damascus |the enemy to turn against the shepherds of the 
and the sea-coast of Palestine with misfortune; but | people; and a further announcement of searching 
declares that Jerusalem shall be protected, for Je- | and purifying judgments; which, however, it must 
hovah himself shall encamp about her (where ix. 8, be acknowledged, is somewhat abrupt. Ewald’s 
reminds us of ii. 5); ber king shall come to her, | suggestion that the passage xiii. 7-9, is here out of 
he shall speak peace to the heathen, so that all | place, and should be transposed to the end of chap 
weapons of war shall perish, and his dominion shall , xi. is certainly ingenious, and does not seem im- 
be to the ends of the earth. ‘The Jews who are | probable. 
still in captivity shall return to their land; they| ‘The prophecy closes with a grand and atirring 
shall be mightier than Javan (or (ireece); and | picture. All nations are gathered together against 
Ephraim and Judah once more united shall van- | Jerusalem; and seem already sure of their prey. 
quish all enemies. The land too shall be fruitful | Half of their cruel work has been accomplished, 
as of old (comp. viii. 12). The Teraphim and the | when Jehovah himself appears on behalf of his 
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people. At his coming all nature is moved: the 
Mount of Olives on which his feet rest cleaves 
asunder; a mighty earthquake heaves the ground, 
and even the natural succession of day and night is 
broken. He goes forth to war against the adver- 
saries of hia people. He establishes his kingdom 
over all the earth. Jerusalem is sately inhabited, 
and rich with the spoils of the nations. All nations 
that are still left shall come up to Jerusalem, as 
the great centre of religious worship, there to wor- 
ship «the King, Jehovah of hosts,” and the city 
from that day furward shall be a holy city. - 
. Such is, briefly, an outline of the second portion 
of that book which is commonly known as the 
Prophecy of Zechariah. It is impossible, even on 
a cursory view of the two portions of the prophecy, 
not to feel how ditierent the section xi.—xiv. is from 
the section i—viii. The next point, then, for our 
consideration is this, — Js the book in its present 
form the work of one and the same prophet, Zecha- 
riah the son of Iddo, who lived after the Babylonish 
exile ? 

Integrity.— Mede was the first, to call this in 
question. ‘The probability that the later chapters 
from the ixth to the xivth were by some other 
prophet, seems first to have been suggested to him 
by the citation in St. Matthew. He says (Epist. 
xxxi.), “It may seem the Evangelist would inform 
us that those latter chapters ascribed to Zachary 
(namely, ixth, xth, xith, etc.), are indeed the proph- 
ecies of Jeremy; and that the Jews had not rightly 
attributed them.’’ Starting from this point, he 
goes on to give reasons for supposing a different 
author. “ Certainly, if a man weighs the contents 
of some of them, they should in likelihood he of an 
elder date than the time of Zachary; namely, before 
the Captivity: for the subjects of sume of them 
were scarce in being after that time. And the 
chapter out of which St. Matthew quotes may seem 
to have somewhat much unsuitable with Zachary's 
time; as, a prophecy of the destruction of the 
Temple, then when he was to encourage them to 
build it. And how doth the sixth verse of that 
chapter suit with his time? There is no scripture 
saith they are Zachary’s; but there is scripture 
saith they are Jeremy's, as this of the Evangelist.” 
He then observes that the mere fact of these being 
found in the same book as the prophecies of Zecha- 
riah does not prove that they were his; difference 
of authorship being allowable in the same way as 
in the collection of Agur’s Proverbs under one title 
with those of Solomon, and of Psalms by other 
authors with those of David. Even the absence of 
a fresh title is, he argues, no evidence against a 
change of author. ‘ ‘The Jews wrote in rolls or 
volumes, and the title was but once. If aught 
were added to the roll, 06 similitudinem argumenti, 
or for some other reason, it had a new title, as that 
of Agur; or perhaps none, but was dydéyrupor.”’ 
The utter disregard of anything like chronological 
order in the prophecies of Jeremiah, where ‘‘ some- 
times all is ended with Zedekiah; then we are 
brought back to Jehoiakim, then to Zedekiah 
again’? — makes it probable, he thinks, that they 
were only hastily and loosely put together in those 


distracted times. Consequently some of them | 


might not have been discovered till after the return 
from the Captivity, when they were approved by 
Zechariah, and so came to be incorporated with his 
prophecies. Mede evidently rests his opinion, partly 
on the authority of St. Matthew, and partly on the 
contents of the later chapters, which he considers 
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require a date earlier than the exile. He says 
again (Epist. lxi.): “That which moveth me more 
than the rest is in chap. xii., which contains a 
prophecy of the destruction of Jerusalem, and a de- 
scription of the wickedness of the inhabitants, for 
which God would give them to the sword, and have 
no more pity on them. It is expounded of the de- 
struction by Titus; but methinks such a prophecy 
was nothing seasonable for Zachary's time (when 
the city yet, for a great part, Iny in her ruins, and 
the Temple had not yet recovered hers), nor agree- 
able to the scope of Zachary's commission, who, 
together with his colleague Hagyvai, was sent to en- 
courage the people lately returned from captivity to 
build their temple, and to instaurate their common- 
wealth. Was this a fit time to foretell the destrue- 
tion of both, while they were but yet a building? 
and by Zachary, too, who was to encourage them ? 
would not this better befit the desolation by Neb- 
uchadnezzar ? "’ 

Archbishop Newcome went further. He insisted 
on the great dissimilarity of style as well as subject 
between the earlier and later chapters. And he was 
the first who advocated the theory which Bunsen 
calls one of the triumphs of modern criticism, that 
the last six chapters of Zechariah are the work of 
two distinct prophets. His words are: “ ‘The eight 
first chapters appear by the introductory parts to 
be the prophecies of Zechariah, stand in connection 
with each other, are pertinent to the time when 
they were delivered, are unifurm in style and man- 
ner, and constitute a regular whole. But the six 
last chapters are not expressly assigned to Zecha- 
riah; are unconnected with those which precede: 
the three first of them are unsuitable in many parts 
to the time whem Zechariah lived; all of them 
have a more adorned and poetical turn of composi- 
tion than the eight first chapters; and they mani- 
festly break the unity of the prophetical book.” 

“IT conclude,” he continues, “from internal 
marks in chaps. ix., x., xi., that these three chapters 
were written much earlier than the time of Jere- 
miah and before the captivity of the tribes. Israel 
is mentioned chaps. ix. 1, xi. 14. (But that this 
argument is inconclusive, see Mal. ii. 11.) Ephraim, 
chaps. ix. 10, 13, x. 7; and Assyria, chap. x. 10, 
1l..... They seem to suit Hosea’s age and 
manner. .... The xiith, xiiith, and xivth chap- 
ters form a distinct prophecy, and were written 
after the death of Josiah; but wheth& before or 
after the Captivity, and by what prophets, is uncer- 
tain. Though I incline to think that the author 
lived before the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Babylonians.’’ In proof of this he refers to xiii. 2, 
on which he observes that the ‘prediction that 
idols and false prophets should cease at the final 
restoration of the Jews seems to have been uttered 
when idolatry and groundless pretensions to the 
spirit of prophecy were common among the Jews, 
and therefore before the Babylonish Captivity.” 

A large number of critics have followed Mede 
and Archbishop Newcome in denying the later date 
of the last six chapters of the book. In England, 
Bishop Kidder, Whiston, Hammond, and more 
recently Pye Smith, and Davidson; in Germany, 
Fliigge, Eichhorn, Bauer, Bertholdt, Augusti, 
Forberg, Rosenmiiller, Gramberg, Credner, Ewald, 
Maurer, Knobel, Hitzig, and Bleek, are agreed in 
maintaining that these later chapters are not the 
work of Zechariah the son of Iddo. 

On the other hand, the later date of these chap- 
ters has been maintained among ourselves by Blay- 
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ney and Henderson, and on the continent by ;of our present book are not from the same author 
Carpzov, Beckhaus, Jahn, Koster, Hengstenberg, |as the first eight. The other carries the dismem- 
Havernick, Keil, De Wette (in later editions of his |berment of the book still further, and maintains 
Linlettung ; in the firet three he adopted a differ- | that the six last chapters are the work of two dis- 
ent view), and Stahelin. tinct authors who lived at two distinct periods of 
Those who impugn the later date of these chap- | Jewish history. The arguments advanced by the 
ters of Zechariah rest their arguments on the | supporters of each theory rest on the same grounds. 
change in style and subject after the viiith chapter, | They are drawn partly from the difference in style, 
but differ much in the application of their criticism. | and partly from the difference in the nature of the 
Roseumiller, for instance (Schol. tn Proph. Min. | contents, the historical references, etc., in the dif- 
vol. iv. p. 257), argues that chaps. ix.-xiv. are so | ferent sections of the book; but the one sees this 
alike in style, that they must have been written by {difference only in ix.-xiv., as compared with 
one author. He alleges in proof hia fondness for |i—viii.; the other sees it also in xii.-xiv., as com- 
images taken from pastoral life (ix. 16, x. 2, 3, xi.| pared with ix.-xi. We must accordingly con- 
3, 4,5, 7, 8, 9, 11, 15, 17, xiii. 7,8). From the | sider, — 
allusion to the earthquake (xiv. 5, comp. Am. i. 1)| 1. The difference generally in the style and con- 
he thinks the author must have lived in the reign | tents of chapters ix.-xiv., as compared with chap- 
of Uzziah. ters i.-viii. 
Davidson (in Horne'’s /ntrod. ii. 982) in like| 2. The differences between xif.-xiv., as compared 
manner declares for one author, but supposes him | with ix.—xi. 
to have heen the Zechariah mentioned Is. viii. 2,| 1. The difference in point of style between the 
who lived in the reign of Ahaz. latter and former portions of the prophecy is ad- 
Eichhorn, on the other hand, whilst also assien- | mitted by all critics. Rosenmiiller characterizes 
ing (in his Arndeetuny, iv. 444) the whole of chaps. | that of the first eight chapters as prosaic, feeble, 
ix.-xiv. to one writer, is of opinion that they are | poor,’’ and that of the remaining six as “ poetic, 
the work of a later prophet who flourished in the | weighty, concise, glowing.” But without admitting 
time of Alexander. so sweeping a criticism, and one which the verdict 
Others again, as Bertholdt, Gesenius, Knobel, |of abler critics on the former portion has coutra- 
Maurer, Bunsen, and Ewald, think that chaps. | dicted, there can be nodoubt that the general tone 
ix.-xi. (to which Ewald adds xiii. 7-9) are a dis- | and character of the one section is in decided con- 
tinct prophecy from chaps. xii.—xiv., and separated | trast with that of the other. ‘ As he passes from 
from them by a considerable interval of time. These |the first half of the prophet to the second,” says 
critics conclude from internal evidence, that the | Eichhorn, “no reader can fail to perceive bow 
former portion was written by a prophet who lived | strikingly different are the impressions which are 
in the reign of Ahaz (Knobel gives ix., x. to the | made upon him by the two. The manner of writ- 
reign of Jotham, and xi. to that of Ahaz), and {ing in the second portion is far loftier and more 
most of them conjecture that he was the Zechariah | mysterious; the images employed grander and 
the son of Jeberechiah (or Herechiah), mentioned | more magnificent; the point of view and the hori- 
Is. viii. 2. zon are changed. Once the Temple and the ordi- 
Ewald, without attempting to identify the prophet | nances of religion formed the central point from 
with any particular person, contents himself with | which the prophet’s words radiated, and to which 
remarking that he waa a subject of the Southern they ever returned; now these have vanished. The 
kingdom (as may be inferred from expressions such ‘favorite modes of expression, hitherto so often re 
as that in ix. 7, and from the Messianic hopes | peated, are now as it were forgotten. ‘The chrono- 
which he utters, and in which he resembles his {logical notices which before marked the day on 
countryman and contemporary Isaiah); and that | which each several prophecy was uttered, now fail 
like Amos and Hosea before him, though a na-/}us altogether. Could a writer all at once have 
tive of Judah, he directs his prophecies against | forgotten so entirely his habits of thought? Could 
Ephraim. he so completely disyuise his innermost feelings? 
‘There is fhe same general agreement among the | Could the world about him, the mode of expression, 
last-named critics as to the date of the section |the images employed, be eo totally different in the 
xii.—xiv. case of one and the same writer?’ (Lind. iv. 443, 
They all assign it to a period immediately pre- | § 605). 
vious to the Babvionish Captivity, and hence the | I. Chapters i.-viii. are marked by certain pecal- 
author must have been contemporary with the |iarities of idiom and phraseology which do not 
prophet Jeremiah. Bunsen identifies him with | occur afterwards. Favorite expressions are — « The 
Urijah the son of Shemaiah of Kirjath-jearim (Jer. | word of Jehovah came unto," ete. (i. 7, iv. 8, vi. 
xxvi. 20-23), who prophesied “in the naine of Je- |, vii. 1, 4, 8, viii. 1, 18): ‘*Thns saith Jehovah 
hovah "’ ayainst Judah and Jerusalem. (God) of hosts" (i. 4, 16, 17, fi. 11, viii. 2, 4, 6, 
According to this hypothesis we have the works | 7,9, 14, 18, 20, 23); « And I lifted up mine eyes 
of three ditterent prophets collected into one book, | and saw "’ (i. 18, ii. 1, v. 1, vi. 1): none of these 
and passing under one name: — modes of expression are to be met with in chapters 
1. Chapters ix.-xi., the hook of Zechariah I., |ix.-xiv. mn the other hand, the phrase «In that 
a contemporary of leniah. nnder Ahaz, about 736. | day "’ is entirely confined to the later chapters, in 
2. Chapters xii.-xiv., author unknown (or per- | which it occurs frequently. The form of the in- 
haps Urijuh, a contemporary of Jeremiah), about | scriptions is different. Introductions to the sep- 
607 or 606. | arate oracles, such as those in ix. 1, xii. 1, do not 
3. Chapters i.-viii., the work of the son (or present themselves in the earlier portion. Zecha- 
grandson) of Iddo, Haggai's contemporary, about | riah, in several instances, states the time at which 
520-518. |a particular prophecy was uttered by him (i. 1, 7, 
We have then two distinct theories before us. | vii. 1). He mentions his own name in these pas- 
The one merely aftirms that the six last chapters | sages, and also in vii. 8, and the names of contem- 
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poraries in iii. 1, iv. 6, vi. 10, vii. 2: the writer 
(or writers) of the second portion of the book never 
does this. It has also been observed that after the 
first eight chapters we hear nothing of “ Satan,’ 
or of the seven eyes of Jehovah; ’’ that there are 
no mere visions; that chap. xi. contains an alle- 
gory, not a symbolic action; that here are no rid- 
dles which need to be solved, no angelus interpres 
to solve them. 

If. Chapters ix.-xi. These chapters, it is al- 
leged, have also their characteristic peculiari- 
ties: — ‘ 

(1.) In point of style, the author resembles 
Hosea more than any other prophet: such is the 
verdict both of Knobel and Ewald. He delights 
to picture Jehovah as the Great Captain of his 
people. Jehovah comes to Zion, and pitches his 
camp there to protect her (ix. 8, 9). He blows the 
trumpet, marches against his euemies, makes his 
people his bow, and shoots his arrows (ix. 13, 14); 
or He rides on Judah as his war-horse, and gues 
forth thereon to victory (x. 3,5). Again, he speaks 
of the people as a flock, and the leaders of the peo- 
ple as their shepherds (ix. 16, x. 2, 3, xi. 4 ff). 
He describes himself also, in his character of 
prophet, as a shepherd in the last passayes, and 
assumes to himself, in a symbolic action, which 
however may have been one only of the imagina- 
tion, all the guise and the year of a shepherd. In 
general he delights in images (ix. 3, 4, 13-17, x. 3, 
5, 7, &c.), some of which are striking and forcible. 

(2.) The notes of time are also peculiar: — 

1. It was a time when the pride of Assyria was 
yet at its height (x., xi.), and when the Jews had 
already suttered from it. This firat took place in 
the time of Menahem (B. c. 772-761). 

2. The Trans-jordanic territory had already been 
swept by the armies of the invader (x. 10), but a 
still further desolation threatened it (xi. 1-3). 
The first may have been the invasion of Pul (1 
Chr. v. 26), the second that of Tiglath-Pileser.¢ 

3. The kingdoms of Judah and Ephraim are 
both standing (ix. 10, 13, x. 6), but many I[srael- 
ites are nevertheless exiles in Egypt and Assyria 
(ix. 11, x. 6, 8, 10, &&.). 

4. The struggle between Judah and Israel is 
supposed to be already begun (xi. 14). At the 
same time Damascus is threatened (ix. 1). If so, 
the reference must be to the alliance formed be- 
tween Pekah king of Israel and Rezin of Damas- 
cus, the consequence of which was the loss of Klath 
(739). 

5. Egypt and Assyria are both formidable powers 
(x. 9, 10, 11). The only other prophets to whom 
these two nations appear as formidable, at the same 
time, are Hosea (vii. 11, xii. 1, xiv. 3) and his con- 
temporary Isaiah (vii. 17, &.); and that in proph- 
ecies which must have been uttered between 743 
and 740. The expectation seeins to have been that 
the Assyrians, in order to attack Egypt, would 
march by way of Syria, Pheenicia, and Philistia, 
along the coast (Zech. ix. 1-9), as they did after- 


a So Knobel supposes. Ewald also refers, xi. 1-3, 
to the deportation of Tiglath-Pileser, and thinks that 
x. 10 refers to some earlier deportation, the Assyrians 
having invaded this portion of the kingdom of Iarvel 
in the former half of Pekah’s reign of twenty years. 
To this Bunsen ((rott in der Gesch. 1. 450) objects 
that we have no record of any earlier removal of the 
inhabitants from the land than that of Tiglath-Pileser, 
which occurred at the close of Pekah’s reign, and 
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wards (Is. xx. 1), and that the kingdom of Israel 
would suffer chiefly in consequence (Zech. ix. 9- 
12), and Judah in a smaller degree (ix. 8, 9). 

6. The kingdom of Israel is described as “a 
flock for the slaughter’’ in chap. xi., over which 
three shepherds have been set in one month. This 
corresponds with the season of anarchy and confu- 
sion which followed immediately on the murder of 
Zechariah the sou of Jeroboam II. (760). This son 
reigned only six months, his murderer Shallum but 
one (2 K. xv. 8-15), being put to death in his 
turn by Menahem. Meanwhile another rival king 
uay have arisen, Bunsen thinks, in some other part 
of the country, who may have fallen as the mur- 
derer did, before Menahem. 

The symbolical action of the breaking of the two 
shepherds’ staves — Favor and Union — points the 
same way. The breaking of the first showed that 
God's favor had departed from Israel, that of the 
second that all hope of union between Judah and 
Ephraim was at an end. 

All these notes of time point in the same direc- 
tion, and make it probable that the author of chaps. 
ix.-xi. was a contemporary of Isaiah, and prophe- 
sied during the reign of Ahaz.> 

2. Chaps. xii.—xiv.— By the majority of those 
critics who assign these chapters to a third author, 
that author is supposed to have lived shortly before 
the Babylonish Captivity. The grounds for sepa- 
rating these three chapters from chapters ix.—xi. 
are as follows: — 

1. This section opens with its own introductory 
formula, as the preceding one (ix. 1) does. ‘This, - 
however, only shows that the sections are distinct, 
not that they were written at different times. 

2. The object of the two sections is altogether 
different. The autbor of the former (ix.—xi.) has 
both Israel and Judah before him; he often speaks 
of them together (ix. 13, x. 6, xi. 14, comp. x. 7); 
he directs his prophecy to the Trans-jordanic terrti- 
tory, and announces the discharge of his ottice in 
Israel (xi. 4 ff.). The author of the second sec- 
tion, on the other hand, has only to do with Judah 
and Jerusalem: he nowhere mentions Israel. 

3. The political horizon of the two prophets is 
different. By the former, mention is made of 
the Syrians, Phoenicians, Philistines (ix. 1-7), and 
Greeks (ix. 13), as well as of the Assyrians and 
Egyptians, the two last being described as at that 
time the most powerful. It therefore belonys to 
the earlier time when these two nations were be- 
winning to struggle for supremacy in Western Asia. 
By the latter, the Egyptians only are mentioned as 
a hostile nation: not a word is said of the Assyr- 
ians. The author consequently must have lived 
at a time when Kgypt was the chief enemy of 
Judah. 

4. The anticipations of the two prophets are 
different. The first trembles only for Ephraim. 
He predicts the desolation of the ‘I'rans-jordanic 
territory, the carrying away captive of the Israel 
ites, but also the return from Assyria and Egypt 


which in x. 10 is supposed to have taken place 
already. : 

b According to Knobel, ix. and x. were probably 
delivered in Jotham’s reign, and xi. in that of Ahaz, 
who summoned Tiglath-Pileser to his aid. Maurer 
thinks that ix. and x. were written between the first 
(2 K. xv. 29) and second (2 K. xvii. 4-6) Assyrian 
invasions, chap. x. during the seven years’ interreg- 
num which followed the death of Pekah, and xi. in 
the reign of Hoshea. 
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(x. 7,10). But for Judah he has no cause of fear. 
Jehovah will protect her (ix. 8), and bring back 
those of her sons who in earlier times had gone 
into captivity (ix. 11). The second prophet, on 
the other hand, making no mention whatever of the 
northern kingdom, is full of alarm for Judah. He 
sees hostile nations gathering together against her, 
and two thirds of her inhabitants destroyed (xiii. 
6): he sees the enemy laving sieve to Jerusalem. 
taking and plundering it, and carrying half of her 
people captive (xii. 3, xiv. 2,5). Of any return of 
the captives nothing is here said. 

5. The style of the two prophets is different. 
The author of this last section is fond of the pro- 


phetic formule: TTT), “ And it shall come to 
pass”? (xii. 9, xiii. 2, 3, 4, 8, xiv. 6, 8, 13, 16); 
SATE OVD, «in that day"? (xii. 3, 4, 6, 8, 


9, 11, xiii. 1, 2, 4, xiv. 8, 9, 13, 20, 21); 
m7 DN2, “saith Jehovah " (xii. 1, 4, xiii. 2, 
7, 8). In the section ix.-xi. the first does not 


occur at all, the second but once (ix. 16), the third 
only twice (x. 12, xi. 6). We have moreover in 
this section certain favorite expressions: “ all 
peoples,”’ “all people of the earth,’ “all nations 
round about,” “all nations that come up against 
Jerusalem,’’ “the inhabitants of Jerusalem,”’ “ the 
house of David,” “family” for nation, “ the 
families of the earth," “the family of Egypt,” 
etc. 

6. There are apparently few notes of time in this 
section. One is the allusion to the death of Josiah 
in “the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the vallev 
of Megiddon; ’? anotber to the earthquake in the 
days of Uzziah dang of Judah. ‘This addition to 
the name of the king shows, Knobel suggests, that 
he had been long dead: but the argument, if it is 
worth anything, would make even more for those 
who hold a post-exile date. It is certainly remark- 
able occurring thus in the body of the prophecy, 
and not in the inscription as in Isaiah i. 1. 

In reply to all these arguments, it has been urged 
by Keil, Stihelin, aud others, that the difference 
of style between the two principal divisions of the 
prophecy is not greater than may reasonably be 
accounted for by the change of subject. ‘The lan- 
guaye in which visions are narrated would, from 
the nature of the case, be quieter and less animated 
than that in which prophetic anticipations of future 
glory are described. They differ as the style of 
the narrator ditters from that of the orator. Thus, 
for instance, how diflerent is the style of Hosea, 
chaps. i.-iii., from the style of the same prophet in 
chaps. iv.-xiv.; or again, that of Ezekiel vi., vil. 
from Izekiel iv. 

But besides this, even in what may be termed 
the more oratorical portions of the first eight chap- 
ters, the prophet is to a great extent occupied with 
warnings and exhortations of a practical kind (see 
i. 4-6, vii. d—14, viii. Q-23); whereas in the subse- 
quent chapters he is rapt into a far distant and 
glorious future. in the one case, therefore, the 
language would naturally sink down to the level of 
prose; in the other, it would rise to an elevation 
worthy of its exalted subject. 


@ Maurer’s reply to this, namely, that the like 
phrase, VIA JAY, occurs in Ex. xxxii. 27, and 
3] VAY in Bs. xxxv. 7, it must be confessed ts 
of little force, because those who argue for one author 
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In like manner the notes of time in the former 
part (i. 1, 7, vii. 1), and the constant reference to the 
Temple, may be explained on the ground that the 
prophet here busies himself with the events of bis 
own time, whereas afterwards his eye is fixed on a 
far distant future. 

On the other hand, where predictions do occur in 
the first section, there is a general similarity be 
tween them and the predictions of the second. The 
scene, 80 to speak. is the same; the same visions 
float before the eves of the seer. ‘The times of the 
Messiah are the theme of the predictions in chaps. 
i.-iv., in ix., x., and in xif.-xiii. 6, whilst the events 
which are to prepare the way for that time. and 
especially the sifting of the nation. are dwelt upon 
in chap. v.. in xi., and in xiii. 7-xiv. 2. 

(3.) The same peculiar forms of expression occur 
in the two divisions of the prophecy. Thus, for 


instance, we find pole spa| "2Py not only in vii. 


14, but also in ix.e 8; “WPT, in the sense of 
“to remove,” in iii. 4, and in xiii. 2 — elsewhere 
it occurs in this unusual sense only in later writ- 
ings (2 K. xvi. 3; 2 Chr. xv. 8)— ‘the eve of 
God,’ as betokening the Divine Providence, in iii. 
9, iv. 10, and in ix. 1, 8. 

In both sections the return of the whole nation 
after the exile is the prevailing image of happiness, 
and in both it is similarly portrayed. As iu ii. 10, 
the exiles are summoned to return to their native 
land, because now, according to the principles of 
rizhteous recompense, they shall rule over their 
enemies, so also a similar strain occurs in ix. 12, &c. 
Both in ii. 10 and in ix. 9 the renewed protection 
wherewith God will favor Zion is represented as au 
entrance into his holy dwelling : in Loth his peo- 
ple are called on to rejoice, and in both there isa 
remarkable agreement in the words. In i. 14, 


NB 2F7 8D YS a Ww 897, and in 
ix. 9, FA wT WS AD we ss 
so sia qooe mon obwy- 


Again, similar forms of expression occur in ii. 9, 
11, and xi. 11; the description of the increase in Je- 
rusalem, xiv. 10, may be compared with ii. 4; and 
the prediction in viii. 20-238 with that in xiv. 16. 
‘The resemblance which bas been found in some 
other passages is too slight to strengthen the ar- 
gument; and the occurrence of Chaldaisms, such as 


NOP (ix. 8), TTS) (xiv. 10), bra (which 


occurs besides only in Prov. xx. 21), and the phrase 


WI NSD (ix. 13), instead of MUS VT, 


really prove nothing as to the age of the later meh 
ters of Zechariah. Indeed, generally, as regards 
these minute comparisons of different passages to 
prove an identity of authorship, Maurer’s remark 
holds true: ‘* Sed que potest via esse disjectorum 
quorundam locorum, ubi res judicanda est ex 
toto?" 

Of far more weight, however, than the argn- 
ments already advanced is the fact that the writer 
of these last chapters (ix.-xiv.) shows an acquaint- 
ance with the Inter propheta of the time of the 
exile. That there are numerous allusions in it to 


build not only on the fact that the same forms of ex- 
pression are to be found in both sections of the 
prophecy, but that the second section, like the first, 
evinces a familiarity with other writings, and especially 
with later prophets like Esekiel. See below. 
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earlier prophets, such as Joel, Amos, Micah, has 
been shown by Hitzig (Comment. p. 354, 2d ed.), 
but there are also, it is allezed, allusions to Zeph- 
aniah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the later Isaiah 
(cc. xi.-lxvi). If this can be established, it is evi- 
dence that this portion of the book, if not written 
by Zechariah himself, was at least written after the 
exile. We find, then, in Zech. ix. 2 an allusion to 
Ez. xxviii. 3; in ix. 3 to 1 K. x. 27; in ix. 5 to 
Zeph. ii. 4; in ix. 11 to Is. li. 14; in ix. 12 to Is. 
xlix. 9 and Is. lxi. 7; in x. 3 to Ez. xxxiv. 17. Zech. 
xi. is derived from Ez. xxxiv. (comp. esp. xi. 4 
with xxxiv. 4), and Zech. xi. 3 from Jer. xii. 5. 
Zech. xii. 1 alludes to Is. li. 13; xiii. 8, 9, to Ez. 
v. 12; xiv. 8 to Kz. xlvii. 1-12; xiv. 10, 11, to Jer. 
xxxi. 38-40; xiv. 16-19 to Is. Ixvi. 23 and lx. 12; 
xiv. 20, 21, to Itz. xliii. 12 and xliv. 9. 

This manifest acquaintance on the part of the 
writer of Zech. ix.-xiv. with so many of the later 
prophets seemed so convincing to De Wette that, 
after having in the first three editions of his Jutro- 
duction declared tor two authors, he found himself 
compelled to chanye his mind, and to admit that 
the later chapters niust belong to the age of Zecha- 
riab, and might have been written by Zechariah 
himself. 

Bleek, on the other hand, has done his best to 
weaken the force of this argument, first by main- 
taining that in most instances the alleged agree- 
ment is only apparent, and next, that where there 
is a real avreement (as in Zech. ix. 12, xi. 3, xii. 1, 
xiv. 16) with the passages above cited, Zechariah 
may be the original from whom Isaiah and Jere- 
miah borrowed. It must be confessed, however, 
that it is more probable that one writer should 
have allusions to many others, than that many 
others should borrow from one; and this prob- 
ability approaches certainty in proportion as we 
multiply the number of quotations or allusions. If 
there are passages in Zechariah which are mani- 
featly similar to other passages in Zephaniah, in 
Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the Deutero-Isaiah, which 
is the more probable, that they all borrowed from 
him, or be trom them? In ix. 12 especially, as 
Stihelin aryues, the expression is decidedly one to 
be looked for after the exile rather than before it, 
and the passave rests upon Jer. xvi. 18, and has 
an almost verbal accordance with Is. lxi. 7. 

Again, the same critics argue that the historical 
references in the later chapters are perfectly con- 
sistent with a post-exile date. This had been 
already maintained by Kichhorn, although he sup- 
poses these chapters to have been written by a 
later prophet than Zechariah. Stihelin puts the 
case as follows: ven under the Persian rule the 
political relations of the Jews continued very nearly 
the same as they were in earlier times. They still 
were placed between a huge eastern power on the 
one side and Eyypt on the other, the only difference 
now being that yvpt as well as Judwa was subject 
to the Persians. But Egypt was an unwilling vas- 
sal, and as in earlier times when threatened by 
Assyria she had sought for alliances among her 
neighbors or hid endeavored to turn them to ac- 
count as a kind of outwork in her own defenses, so 
now she would adopt the same policy in her at- 
tempts to cast off the Persian yoke. It would 
follow as a matter of course that Persia would be 
on the watch to check such efforts, and would 





@ Although the Persians had succeeded to the As- 
syrians, the land might still be called by its ancient 
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wreak her vengeance on those among her own 
tributary or dependent provinces which should 
venture to form an alliance with Egypt. Such of 
these provinces as lay on the sea-coast must indeed 
suffer in any case, even if they remained true in 
their allegiance to the Persians. ‘lhe armies which 
were destined for the invasion of Egypt would col- 
lect in Syria and Vheenicia, and would march by 
way of the coast; and, whether they came as friends 
or as foes, they would probably cause sutticient dev- 
astation to justify the prophecy in Zech. ix. 1, &c., 
delivered against Damascus, Vhauicia, and Vhilis- 
tia. . Meanwhile the prophet seeks to calm the minds 
of his own people by assuring them of (iod’s pro- 
tection, and of the coming of the Messiah, who at 
the appointed time shall again unite the two king- 
doms of Judah and Ephraim. It is observable 
moreover that the prophet, throughout bis dis- 
courses, ig anxivus not only to tranquillize the 
minds of his countrymen, but to prevent their en- 
gaging in any insurrection against their Persian 
masters, or forming any alliance with their ene- 
mies. In this respect he follows the example of 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel, and, like these two prophets, 
he foretella the return of Ephraim, the union of 
Ephraim and Judah, and the final overthrow both 
of Assyria (x. 11), that is, Persia,“ and of Egypt, 
the two countries which had, more than all others, 
vexed and devastated Israel. ‘That a large portion 
of the nation was still supposed to be in exile is 
clear from ix. 11, 12, and hence verse 10 can only 
be regarded as a reminiscence of Mic. v. 10; and 
even if x. 9 must be explained of the past (with 
De Wette, Lint. § 250, 6, note a), still it appears 
from Josephus (Ané xii. 2,§ 5) that the Persians 
carried away Jews into Egypt, and from Syncellus 
(p. 486, Niebubr's ed.), that Ochus transplanted 
large numbers of Jews from Palestine to the east 
and north; the earlier custom of thus forcibly re- 
moving to a distance those conquered nations who 
from disaffection or a turbulent spirit were likely to 
give occasion for alarm, having not only continued 
among the Persians, but baving becoine even more 
common than ever (Heeren, /deen, i. 254, 2d ed.). 
This well-known policy on the part of their con- 
querors would bea sutticient ground for the as- 
surance which the prophet gives inx. 9. Eventhe 
threats uttered against the false prophets and the 
shepherds of the people are not inconsistent with 
the times after the exile. In Neh. v. and vi. we 
find the nobles and rulers of the people oppressing 
their brethren, and false prophets active in their 
opposition to Nehemiah. In like manner “the 


idols ” (SEP) in xiii. 1-5 may be the same as 
the ‘ Teraphim ” of x. 2, where they are mentioned 
in connection with the diviners * (OVSD377), 
Malachi (iii. 5) speaks of « sorcerers” (DSDW 2%), 
and that such superstition long held its ground 
among the Jews is evident from Joseph. Ant. viii. 
2,§5. Nor does xiv. 21 of necessity imply either 
idol-worship or heathen pollution in the ‘Temple. 
Chapter xi. was spoken by the prophet later than 
ix. and x. In ver. 14 he declares the impossibility 
of any reunion between Judah and Ephraim, either 
because the northern territory had already been 
laid waste, or because the inhabitants of it had 
shown a disposition to league with Pheenicia ina 





name of Assyria. Seo Ezr. vi. 22 and Ewald, Gesca. 
iv. 120. 
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vain effort to throw off the Persian yoke, which 
would only involve them in certain destruction. 
This ditticult passage Stihelin admits he cannot 
solve to his satisfaction, but contends that it may 
have been desiyned to teach the new colony that it 
was not a part of God's purpose to reunite the 
severed tribes; and in this he sees an argument for 
the pust-exile date of the prophecy, inasmuch as 
the union of the ten tribes with the two was ever 
one of the brightest hopes of the prophets who 
~ lived before the Captivity. 

Having thus shown that there is no reason why 
the sections ix.—xi. should not belong toa time sub- 
sequent to the return from Babylon, Stahelin pro- 
ceeds to argue that the prophecy directed against 
the nations (ix. 1-7) is really more applical le to the 
Persian era than to any other. It is only the coast- 
line which is here threatened; whereas the earlier 
prophets, whenever they threaten the maritime 
tribes, unite with them Moab and Ammon, or 
Edom. Moreover the nations bere mentioned are 
not spoken of as enemies of Judah; for being Per- 
sian subjects they would not venture to attack the 
Jewish colony when under the special protection of 
that power. Of Ashdod it is said that a foreigner 


(“WD1D, A. V. “bastard '") shall dwell in it. This, 
too, might naturally have happened in the time of 
Zechariah. During the exile, Arabs had estab- 
lished themselves in Southern Palestine, and the 
prophet foresees that they would occupy Ashdod ; 
and accordingly we learn from Neh. xiii. 24 that 
the dialect of Ashdod was unintelliziblé to the 
Jews, and in Neh. iv. 7 the people of Ashdod ap- 
pear as a distinct tribe united with other Arabians 
against Judah. The king of Gaza (mentioned 
Zech. ix. 5) may have been a Persian vassal, as the 
kings of Tyre and Sidon were, according to He- 
rod. viii. 67. A king in Gaza would only be in 
conformity with the Persian custum (see Herod. iii. 
15), although this was no longer the case in the 
time of Alexander. The mention of the “sons of 
Javan” (ix. 13; A. V. “© Greece '’) is suitable to 
the Versian period (which is also the view of Eich- 
horn), as it was then that the Jews were first 
brought into any close contact with the Greeks. 
It was in fact the tierce struggle between Greece 
and Persia which gave a peculiar meaning to his 
words when the prophet promised his own people 
victory over the Greeks, and so reversed the earlier 
prediction of Joel iv. 6, 7 (A. V. iii. 6, 7). IF, 
however, we are to understand by Javan Arabia, 
as some maintain, this again equally suits the 
period supposed, and the prophecy will refer to the 
Arabians, of whom we have already spoken. 


We come now to the section xii.-xiv. The main 
proposition here is, that however hard Judah and 
Jerusalem may be pressed by enemies (of Israel 
there is no further mention), still with God's help 
they shall be victorious; and the result shall be 
that Jehovah shall be more truly worshipped both 
by Jews and Gentiles. ‘That this anticipation of 
the gathering of hostile armies against Jerusalem 
was not unnatural in the Persian times may be in- 
ferred from what has been said above. Persian 
hosts were often seen in Judea. We find an in- 
stance of this in Josephus (Ant. xi. 7, § 1), and 
Sidon was laid in ashes in consequence of an insur- 
rection against Persia (Diod. xvi. 45). On the 
other hand, how could a prophet in the time im- 
mediately preceding the exile — the time to which, 
On account of xii. 12, most critics refer this section 
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— have uttered predictions such as these? Since 
the time of Zephaniah all the prophets looked upon 
the fate of Jerusalem as sealed, whereas here, in 
direct contradiction to such views, the preservation 
of the city is announced even in the extremest 
calamities. Any analogy to the general strain of 
thought in this section is only to be found in Is 
xxix.-xxxiii. Besides, no king is bere mentioned, 
but only “the house of David,” which, according 
to Jewish tradition (Herzfeld, Gesch. des Volkes 
Jisrael, p. 378 ft), held a high position after the 
exile, and accordingly is mentioned (xii. 12, 13) in 
its different branches (comp. Movers, Das Phoniz. 
Alerth. i. 531), together with the tribe of Levi; 
the prophet, like the writer of Ps. Ixxxix., looking 
to it with a kind of yearning, which before the 
exile, whilst there was still a king, would have been 
inconceivable. Again, the manner in which Egypt 
is alluded to (xiv. 19) almost of necessity leads us to 
the Persian times; for then Eypt, in consequence of 
her perpetual efforta to throw off the Persian yoke, 
was naturally brought into hostility with the Jews, 
who were under the protection of Persia. Before 
the exile this was only the case during the interval 
between the death of Josiah and the battle of Car- 
chemish. 

It would seem then that there is nothing to 
compel us to place this section xii.-xiv. in the times 
before the exile; much, on the contrary, which can 
only be satisfactorily accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that it was written during the period of the 
Persian dominion. Nor must it be forgotten that 
we have here that fuller development of the Measi- 
anic idea which at such a time might be expected, 
and one which in fact rests upon all the prophets 
who flourished before the exile. 

Such are the grounds, critical and historical, on 
which Stihelin rests his detense of the later date of 
the second portion of the prophet Zechariah. We 
have given his arguments at length as the ablest 
and most complete, as well as the most recent, on 
his side of the controversy. Some of them, it must 
be admitted, are full of weicht. And when critics 
like Eichhorn maintain that of the whole section 
ix. 1-x. 17, no explanation is possible, unless we 
derive it from the history of Alexander the Great; 
and when De Wette, after having adupted the 
theory of different authors, felt himself obliged to 
abandon it for reasons already mentioned, and to 
vindicate the integrity of the book, the grounds for 
a post-exile date must be very strong. Indeed, it is 
not easy to say which way the weight of evidence 
preponderates. 


With regard to the quotation in St. Matthew, 
there seems no good reason for setting aside the re- 
ceived reading. Jerome observes, * ‘This passage is 
not found in Jeremiah. But in Zechariah, who is 
nearly the last of the twelve prophets, something 
like it occurs; and though there is no great differ- 
ence in the meaning, yet both the order and the 
words are different. I read a short time since, in 
a Hebrew volume, which a Hebrew of the sect of 
the Nazarenes presented to me, an apocryphal book 
of Jeremiah, in which I found the passage word 
for word. Sut still Iam rather inclined to think 
that the quotation is made from Zechariah, in tbe 
usual manner of the Evangelists and Apostles, who, 
neglecting the order of the words, ouly give the 
general sense of what they cite from the Old Testa- 
ment.”’ 4 


@ Comment.in Evang. Matth. cap. xxvii. 9, 10. 
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Eusebius (Evangel. Demonstr. lib. x.) is of opin- 
fon that the passage thus quoted stood originally 
in the prophecy of Jeremiah, but was either erased 
subsequently by the malice of the Jews [a very im- 
probable supposition it need hardly be said]; or 
that the name of Zechariah was substituted for that 
of Jeremiah through the carelessness of cupyists. 
Augustine (de Cons. Evangel. iii. 30) testities that 
the most ancient Greek copies had Jeremiuth, and 
thinks that the mistake was originally St. Mat- 
thew’s, but that this was divinely ordered, and that 
the Evangelist would not correct the error even 
when pointed out, in order that we might thus infer 
that all the prophets spake by one Spirit, and that 
what was the work of one was the work of all (et 
singula esse omnium, et omnia singulorum). 4 
Some later writers accounted for the non-appear- 
ance of the passage in Jeremiah by the confusion 
in the Greek MSS. of his prophecies — a confusion, 
however, it may be remarked, which is not confined 
to the Greek, but which is found no less in our 

nt Hebrew text. Others again suggest that 
in the Greek autovraph of Matthew, ZPIOY may 
have been written, and that copyists may have 
taken this for IPIOY. But there is no evidence 
that abbreviations of this kind were in use so early. 
Epiphanius and soine of the Greek Fathers seem 
to have read éy rots wpopnras. And the most 
ancient copy of the Latin Version of the Gospels 
omits the name of Jeremiah, and has merely dic- 
tum est per Prophetum. It has been conjectured 


that this represents the original Greek reading +)’ 


pnOev 51a Tou xpophrov, and that some early an- 
hotator wrote ‘Jepeulov on the margin, whence it 
crept into the text. ‘The choice lies between this, 
and a slip of nemory on the part of the Evangelist 
if we admit the inteerity of our present book of 
Zechariah. unless, indeed, we suppose, with Eich- 
horn, who follows Jerome, that an apocryphal 
book of Jeremish is quoted. ‘Theophylact proposes 
to insert a nai, and would read 3:& ‘lepeuiou kal 
Tov epo¢nrou fryouy Zaxaplov. He argues that 
the quotation is really a fusion of two passages; 
that concerning the price paid occurring in Zecha- 
riah, chap. xi.; and that concerning the field in 
Jeremiah, chap. xix. But what N. T. writer would 
have used such a form of expression “ by Jeremy 
and the prophet” 2? Such a mode of quotation is 
without parallel. At the same time it must be 
borne in mind that the passage as given in St. Mat- 
thew does not represent exactly either the Hebrew 
text of Zechariah, or the version of the LXX. The 
other passazes of the prophet quoted in the N..T. 
are ix. 9 (in Matt. xxi. 5; John xiii. 15); xii. 10 
(in John. xix. 37; Rev. i. 7); xiii. 7 (in Matt. 
xxvi. 31; Mark xiv. 27); but in no instance is the 
prophet quoted by name.’ 

Literature. — 1. Patristic Commentaries. — Je- 
rome, Comment. in xu. Minores Prophetas. Opp. 


@ This extraoniinary method of solving the difficulty 
has been adopted by Dr. Wordsworth in his note on 
the passage in St. Matthew. He says: “On the whole 
there is reason to believe . .. . that the prophecy 
which we read in Zech. (xi. 12, 13) had, in the first in- 
stance, been delivered by Jeremiah ; and that by refer- 
ring here uot to Zech. where we read it, but to Jer. 
where we dio no! read it, the Holy Spirit teaches us not 
to regard the prophets as the authors of their proph- 
ecies," etc. And again: “He intends to teach, that 
au prophecies proceed from One Spirit, and that thoge 
by whom they were uttered are not sources, but only 
channels of the same Divine truth.” But if so, why, it 
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Blayney, New Translatwn of Zech., Oxf. 1797. 
Carpzov, Vindic. Crit., Lips. 1724. Fliigge, Die 
Weissagungen, welche bey den Schriften des 
Proph. Zach. beygebogen sind, u.s. w., Hamb. 
1784. Bertholdt, Histor. krit. Einl. in die Biicher 
des A.u. N. Teat., iv. 1762 ff, 1712 ff. Eichhorn, 
Hebr. Propheten, iii. 327-360, 380-92, 415-28, 
515-18; inl. iv. 427 ff. (4th edit. 1824). Bauer, 
Finl., p. 510 ff. Beckhaus, die ZJ/ntegritdit der 
Proph. Schrift. des A. B., p. 337 ff. Jahn, Find. 
ii. 675 ff. Késter, Meletemata Crit. et Exeget. in 
Zach. Proph. part. post Gitting. 1818. Forberg, 
Comm. Crit. et Exeget.in Zach. Vatice. part, 
post. Cob. 1824. Gramberg, Krit. Gesch. der 
Religionsideen, ii. 520 ff. Rosenmiiller, Scholia, 
vii. 4, 254 ff. Credner, der Prophet Joel, p. 67 ff. 
Hengstenberg, Bettrdge, i. 301 ff., and Christo- 
logie, iti. De Wette, Aint. (Kdit. 1-3, against the 
Integrity, later editions in favor of it). Keil, Finl. 
Hiivernick, Kind. Maurer, Comment. in Vet. Test. 
ii. 621 ff. Ewald, die Propheten, and Gesch. iv. 
Bleek, Finl. Stiihelin, Find. in die kanon. Biicher 
des A. T., 1862, p. 315 ff. Hitzig, in Stud. und 
Krit. 1830, p. 25 ff., and in Prophet. Henderson 
on the Minor Prophets, 1830. Davidson, in 
Second Vol. of Horne’s Introd., 10th edit. 1856, 
and more recently in his /ntroduction to the O. T. 
[vol. iii. 1863]. Bunsen, Bibelwerk, 2ter Band, 
Ite Abtheil. 2ter Theil; [and Bd. vi. 272 ff, 498 
ff. (1870);] Gott in der Geschichte, i. 449. 

J.J. 8.P. 

® Additional, — R. David Kimchi, Comm. on the 
Proph. of Zech., trans. from the Hebrew by A. 
M’ Caul, Lond. 1837. J. Stonard, Comm. on the 
Vision of Zech., Lond. 1824. J. D. F. Biirger, 
Etudes exég. et crit. sur le proph. Zach., Strasb. 
1841, 4to. F. Bleek, Ueber d. Zeitalter von Sach. 
Kap. 9-14, in the Theol. Stud. u. Krit. 1852, pp. 
247-332. M. Baumgarten, Die Nuchtgesichte 
Sachuria's, 2 Theile, Braunschw. 1854-55. H. L. 
Sandrock, Prioris et post. Part. Vaticin. ab uno 


may be asked, do the writers of the Sacred Books ever 
give their names at all? Why trouble ourselves with 
the question whether St. Luke wrote the Acts, or 
whether St. Paul wrote the Ep. to the Hebrews or the 
Pastoral Epistles? What becomes of the argument, 
usually deemed so strong, derived from the testimony 
of the Four Evangelists, if, after all, the four are but 
one? 

It would not be too much te say that such a theory 
is as pernicious as that against which St is directed. 

6 *® On this question of the apparent citation from 
Zechariah, instead of Jeremiah, see ACELDAMA, Vol. 
i. p. 10; and Jupas, vol. ii. p. 1603, Amer. ed. H. 
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eodemque Autore profecta, Vratisl. 1856. E. F.| workmen engaged in the restoration of the Temple 
J. von Ortenberg, Die Restandthetle d. Buches | (2 Chr. xxxiv. 12). 


Sacharja, Gotha, 1859. W. Neumann, Die Weis- 


8. The leader of the sons of Pharosh who re- 


sagungen d. Sukharjah, Stuttg. 1860. A. Kohler, | turned with Ezra (Ezr. viii. 3). 


Die nachezil, Proph. erklart, Abth. ii., iii, Eri. 


1861-63, and art. Zacharias in Herzog's Real- 


Encyk. xviii. 353-360 (1864). Th. Kliefoth, Der 
Proph. Sacharjoh, thers. u. ausqelegt, Schwerin, 
1862. C.F. Keil, Bib. Comm, tb. d. 12 kleinen 
Proph., pp. 517-662, Leipz. 1866, Eng. trans. 1868 
(Clark's For. Theol. Libr.). FE. Schrader, in De 
Wette's Finl. ind. Bucher d. A. T., 8¢ Ausg., Berl. 
1869. 
N. Y. 1856. G. R. Noves, New Trans. of the 
Heb. Prophets, 3d ed., Bost. 1866. H. Cowles, The 
Minor Prophets, with Notes, N. Y. 1866. Pusev, 
Minor Prophets, Part iv. (1870). It should also 
be noted that the valuable Jntroductions of Keil and 
Bleek are now (187()) translated into English. A. 
2. (Zaxapias; fin 1 Chr. xvi. 2, Vat. Zaxapiou:} 
Zacharias.) Son of Meshelemiah, or Shelemiah, a 





T. V. Moore, Prophets of the Kesturation, | 





8. [Vat. Acapia.] Son of Bebai, who came up 
from Babvion with Ezra (F2zr. viii. 11). 

10. (AZucharta in Neh.) One of the chiefs of 
the people whom Ezra summoned in conncil at the 


river Ahava, before the second caravan returned 
‘from Babvlon (Ezr. viii. 16). 


He stood at Ezra's 
left hand when he expounded the Law to the people 
(Neh. viii. 4). 

ll. (Zayapla: Zachnrias.) One of the family 


‘of Elam, who had married a foreizn wite after the 


Captivity (Fzr. x. 26). 
12. Ancestor of Athaiah, or Uthai (Neh. xi. 4). 
13. (Zayaplas: [Vat. @nCera; FA. @nSea.}) 
A Shilonite, descendant of Perez (Neh. xi. 5). 
14. (Zayapia.) <A priest, son of Pashur (Neb. 


‘xi. 12). 


15. (Zacharia.) The representative of the 


Korhite, and keeper of the north gate of the taber- | priestly family of Iddo in the days of Joiakim the 


nacle of the congregation (1 Chr. ix. 21) in the ar-; son of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 16). 
In {as Zechariah the prophet the son of Iddo. 


rangement of the porters in the reign of David. 
1 Chr. xxvi. 2, 14, his name appears in the length- 


ened form WW DT, and in the last quoted verse 
he is described as “one counselling with under- 
standing.” 

3. (Zax yxovp; { Vat. Sin. Zaxapia:] Alex. 
Zaxxoup-) One of the sons of Jehiel, the father or 


Possibly the same 


16. ((Zayapias: ver. 41, Rom. Vat. Alex. FA.! 
omit:] Zacharins, Zicharta.) One of the priests, 
son of Jonathan, who blew with the trimpets at 
the dedication of the city wall by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah (Neh. xii. 35, 41). 


17. (APWDI: Zayapla.) A chief of the Reu- 


founder of Gibeon (1 Chr. ix. 37). In 1 Chr. viii. | benites at the time of the captivity by Tiylath-Pi- 


31 he is called ZACHER. 
4. (Zayapias.) <A Levite in the Temple band 


leser (1 Chr. v. 7). 
18. [Alex. Zayapias.] One of the priests who 


as arranged by David, appointed to play “with; blew with the trumpets in the procession which ac- 


psalteries on Alamoth’’ (1 Chr. xv. 20). 
of the second order of Levites (ver. 18), a porter or 
gatekeeper, and may poasibly be the same as Zech- 


ariah the son of Meshelemiah. In 1 Chr. xv. 18 his | 


name is written in the longer form, WH oT. 


5. One of the princes of Judah in the reign of 
Jehoshaphat who were sent with priests and Levites 


to teach the peuple the law of Jehovah (2 Chr. xvii. | g; 


7). 

6. (’A(apias.) Son of the high-priest Jehoiada, 
in the reign of Joash king of Judah (2 Chr. xxiv. 
20), and therefore the king’s cousin. After the 
death of Jehoiada Zechariah probably succeeded to 
his office, and in attempting to check the reaction 
in favor of idolatry which immediately fullowed, be 
fell a victim to a conspiracy formed against him by 
the king, and was stoned with stones in the court 
of the ‘femple. 
deed lasted long in Jewish tradition. 











The memory of this unrighteous| whom nothing is known (2 Chr. xxvi. 5). 


He was! conpanied the ark trum the bhuuse of Obed-edom 


(1 Chr. xv. 24). 

19. [Zaxapia.] Son of Isshiah, or Jesiah, a 
Kohathite Levite descended frou: Uzziel (1 Chr. 
xxiv. 25), 

20. (Zayxapias.) Fourth son of Hosah of the 

children of Merari (1 Chr. xxvi. 11). 
21. (Zadaias: [Vat. ZaBdeas:] Alex. Zaf- 
as.) A Manassite, whose son Iddo was chief of 
his tribe in Gilead in the reign of David (1 Chr. 
xxvii. 21), 

22. (Zayapias.) The father of Jahaziel, a Ger- 
shonite Levite in the reign of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. 
xx. 14). 

23. One of the sons of Jehoshaphat (2 Chr. xxi. 
2). 

24. A prophet in the reign of Uzziah, who ap- 
pears to have acted as the king's counsellor, but of 
The 


In the Jeru-| chronicler in describing him makes use of a moat 


salem ‘Talmud (7aanith, fol. 69, quoted by Light-| remarkable and unique expression, ‘ Zechariah, 
foot, Temple Service, c. xxxvi.) there is a legend | who understood the seeing of God," or, as our A. 
told of eighty thousand young priests who were} V. has it, «who bad understanding in the visions 
slain by Nebuzaradan for the blood of Zechariah, | of God *’ (comp. Dan. i. 17). As no such term is 
and the evident hold which the story had taken | ever employed elsewhere in the description of any 
upon the minds of the people renders it probable! prophet. it has been questioned whether the read- 
that “ Zacharias son of Harachias,’’ who was slain| ing of the received text is the true one. The 
between the ‘Temple and the altar (Matt. xxiii. 35),; LXX., Targum, Syriac, Arabic, Rashi, and Kim- 
is the same with Zechariah the son of Jehoiada,| .. .. eee 
and that the name of Barachias as his father crept chi, with many of Kennicott's MSS., read DNS, 
intu the text from a marginal gloss, the writer con-} in the fear of, for FYWN7V2, and their reading 
fusing this Zechariah either with Zechariah the} ig most probably the correct one. 
prophet, who was the son of Berechiah, or with} 25, (Vat. Zaxapia (gen.).] The father of Abi- 
another Zechariah the son of Jeberechiab (Is. viii-| jah or Abi, Hezekiah’s mother (2 Chr. xxix. 1); 
2). called also ZACHARIAH in the A. V. 

7. (Zaxapias.) A Kohathite Levite in the| 26. [Vat. A(apsas.} One of the family of 
reign of Josiah, who was one of the overseers of the! Asapli the aiianteek who in the reign of Hezekiah 


ZEDAD 


took part with other Levites in the purification of 
the Temple (2 Chr. xxix. 13). 

27. One of the rulers of the Temple in the reign 
of Josiah (2 Chr. xxxv. 8). He was probably, as 
Bertheau conjectures, ‘the second priest ’’ (comp. 
2K. xxv. 18). 

28. The son of Jeberechiah, who was taken by 
the prophet Isaiah as one of the * faithful witnesses 
to record,’ when he wrote concerning Maher-sha- 
lal-hash-baz (Is. viii. 2). Ele was not the same as 
Zechariah the prophet, who lived in the time of 
Uzziah and died before that king, but he may have 
been the Levite of that name, who in the reign of 
Hezekiah assisted in the purification of the Temple 
(2 Chr. xxix. 13). As Zechariah the prophet is 
called the son of Berechiah, with which Jeberechiah 
is all but identical, Bertholdt (Ainl. iv. 1722, 


1727) conjectured that some of the prophecies at-| 
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son of Josiah by his wife Hamutal, and therefore 
own brother to Jehoahaz (2 K. xxiv. 18; comp. 
xxiii. 31), His original name had been Matra- 
NIAH, which was changed to Zedekiah by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, when he carried off his nephew Jehoi- 
achim to Babylon, and left him on the throne of 
Jerusalem. Zedekiah was but twenty-one years 
old when he was thus placed in charge of an im- 
poverished kingdom, and a city which, though still 
strong in its uatural and artificial impregnability, 
was bereft of well-nigh all its defenders. But Je- 
rusalem might have remained the head of the Bab- 
ylonian province of Judah, and the Temple of 
Jehovah continued standing, had Zedekiah pos- 
sessed wisdom and firmnesa enough to remain true 
to his alleviance to Babylon. ‘This, however, he 
could not do (Jer. xxxviii. 5). His history is con- 
tained in the short sketch of the events of his reign 


tributed to him, at any rate cc. ix.-xi., were; given in 2 K. xxiv. 17-xxv. 7, and, with some 


really the production of Zechariah, the contempo- 
rary of Isaiah, and were appended to the volume of 
the later prophet of the same name (Gesen. Der 
Proph. Jesaia, i. 327). Another conjecture is that 
Zechariah the son of Jeberechiah is the same as 
Zechariah the father of Abijah, the queen of Ahaz 
(Poli, Synopsis, in loc.): the witnesses summoned 
by Isaiah being thus men of the highest ecclesias- 
tical and civil rank. W.A. W. 


ZEDAD (TTS [mountain-side, or steep 
place]: Sapadde, 'Huacedddu; Alex. Ladadar, 
EAgau; (Comp. Ald. Yadadd, Endadd:] Seduda). 
One of the landmarks ou the north border of the 
land of Israel, as promised by Moses (Num. xxxiv. 
8) and as restored by Ezekiel (xlvii. 15), who prob- 
ably passed through it on his road to Assyria as a 
captive. In the former case it occurs between «the 
entrance of Hamath”’ and Ziphron, and in the 
latter between the “road to Hethlon”’ and Ha- 
math. A place named Sidad exists to the east of 
the northern extremity of the chain of Anti-Libanus, 
about 50 miles E. N. E. of Baalbec, and 35 S. S. E. 
of ums. It is possible that this may ultimately 
turn out to be identical with Zedad; but at present 
the passages in which the latter is mentioned are so 
imperfectly understood, and this part of the coun- 
try has been so little explored with the view of ar- 
riving at topographical conclusions, that nothing 
can be done beyond directing attention to the co- 
incidence in the names (see Porter, Five Years, 
ete., ii. 354-336). G. 

ZEDECHIAS (xedexias: Sedecius). Zkrv- 
EKIAH king of Judah (1 [esdr. i. 46). 


ZEDEKI’AH. 1. (W9)7TS, Tsidktyyahu, 
and thrice mp3," Tsidkiyyah [justice of Je- 


hovah] : Sedexia,” Sedexias: Sedecias.) The 
last king of Judah and Jerusalem. He was the 


a Jer. xxvii. 12, xxviii. 1, xxix. 3. In this form it 
§s identical with the name which appears in the A. V. 
(in connection with a different person) as ZipKUAH. A 
similar inconsistency of our translators is shown in the 
cases of Hezekiah, Hizkijah, and Hizkinh ; Ezekiel and 
Jehezmwkel. 
6 The peculiarities of the name, as it appearsin the 
Vatican LXX. (Mai), may be noted : — 
(a.) It is Secdexia in 2 K. xxiv. 17; 1 Chr. iil. 15; 
Jer. xxxiv. 4 only. 
(4.) The genitive is Sedeccov in 2 K. xxv. 2; Jer. li. 
59, lid. 1, 10, 11; but Yedexca in Jer. i. 8, xxviii 1, 
xxxix. 1; and Sedeceia in xxxix. 2 only. 


trifling variations, in Jer. xxxix. 1-7, lii. 1-11, to- 
gether with the still shorter summary in 2 Chr. 
xxxvi. 10, &c.; and also in Jer. xxi., xxiv., xxvii., 
XXViii., xXix., XXXdi., XXXIli., xxxiv., XXXVii., XXXViil. 
(being the chapters coutaining the prophecies de- 
livered by this prophet during this reign and his 
relation of various events more or less affecting 
Zedekiah), and Ez. xvii. 11-21. To these it is in- 
dispensable to add the narrative of Josephus (.4n¢. 
x. 7, 1-8, § 2), which is partly constructed by 
comparison of the documents enumerated above, 
but also contains information derived from other 
and independent sources. From these it is evident 
that Zedekiah was a man not so much bad at heart 
as weak in will. He was one of those unfortunate 
characters, frequent in history, like our own 
Charles I. and Louis XVI. of France, who find 
themselves at the head of affairs during a great 
crisis, without having the strength of character to 
enable them to do what they know to be riglit, and 
whose infirmity becomes moral cuilt. The princes 
of his court, as he himself pathetically admits in 
his interview with Jeremiah, described in chap. 
xxxviii., had him completely under their influence. 
“Against them,” be complains, “it is not the king 
that can do anything.’’ He was thus driven to 
disregard the counsels of the prophet, which, as the 
event proved, were perfectly sound; and he who 
might have kept the fragments of the kingdom of 
Judah together, and maintained for some genera- 
tions longer the worship of Jehovah, brought its 
final ruin on his country, destruction on the Tem- 
ple, death to bis family, and a cruel torment and 
miserable captivity on himself. 

It is evident from Jer. xxvii.c and xxviii. (ap- 
parently the earliest prophecies delivered during 
this reign), that the earlier portion of Zedekiah's 
reign was marked by an agitation throughout the 
whole of Syria against the Babylonian yoke. Jeru- 


(c.)} The name is occasionally omitted where it is 
present in the Hebrew text, ¢. g. Jer. xxxviii., lii. 5, 
8; but on the other hand is inserted in xlvi. 1, where 
also Elam is put for ° gentiles.” 

N. B. The references above given to Jeremiah are 
according to the Hebrew capitulation. 

c There can be no doubt that ver. | of xxvii., as it 
at present stands, contains an error, and that for Je- 
hoiakim we should read Zedekiah. The mention of 
Zedekiah in vv. 3 and 12, and in xxviii. 1,48 well as 
of the captivity of Jeconiah io ver. 20, no less than 
the whole argument of the latter part of the chapter, 
renders this evident. 
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aalem seems to have taken the lead, since in the 
fuurth year of Zedekiah's reign we find ambassa- 
dors from all the neighboring kingdoms — Tyre, Si- 
don, Edom, and Moab — at his court, to consult as 
to the steps to be taken. This happened either 
during the king's absence or inimediately after his 
return from Babylon, whither he went on some er- 
rand, the nature of which is not named, but which 
may have been an attempt to blind the eyes of 
Nebuchadnezzar to his contemplated revolt (Jer. li. 
59). The project was attacked by Jeremiah with 
the stronvest statement of the folly of such a course 
—a statement corroborated by the very material 
fact that a man of Jerusalem named Hananiah, 
who had opposed him with a declaration in the 
name of Jehovah, that the spoils of the Temple 
should be restored within two years, had died, in 
accordance with Jeretniah’s prediction, within two 
months of its delivery. This, and perhaps also the 
impossibility of any real alliance between Judah and 
the surrounding nations, seetns to have put a stop, 
for the time, to the anti-Babylunian movement. 
On a man of Zedekiah'’s temperament the sudden 
death of Hananiah must have produced a strong 
impression; and we may without improbability ac- 
cept this as the time at which he procured to be 
made in silver a set of the vessels of the Temple, to 
replace the golden plate carried off with his prede- 
ceasor by Nebuchadnezzar (Bar. i. 8). 

The first act of overt rebellion of which any rec- 
ord survives was the formation of an alliance with 
Egypt, of itself equivalent to a declaration of en- 
mity with Babylon. In fact, according to the 
statement of Chronicles and Ezekiel (xvii. 13), 
with the expansion of Josephus, it was in direct 
contravention of the oath of allegiance in the name 
of Klohim, by which Zedekiah was bound by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, namely, that he would keep the king- 
dom fur Nebuchadnezzar, make no innovation, and 
enter into no league with Kgypt (Ez. xvii. 13; 2 
Chr. xxxvi. 13; Jos. Ant. x. 7,§ 1). As a natu- 
ral consequence it brought on Jerusalem an imme- 
diate invasion of the Chaldeans. 
this event in the Bible, though sure, is extremely 
slight, and occurs only in Jer. xxxvii. 5-11, xxxiv. 
21, and Ez. xvii. 15-20; but Josephus (x. 7, § 3) 
relates it more fully, and gives the date of its oc- 
currence, namely the eighth year of Zedekiah. 
Probably also the denunciations of an Egyptian 
alliance, contained in Jer. ii. 18, 36, have reference 
to the same time. It appears that Nebuchadnez- 
zar, being made aware of Zedekiah’s defection, 
either by the non-payment of the tribute or by 
Other means, at once sent an army to ravage Ju- 
dea. This was done, and the whole country re- 
duced, except Jerusalem and two strong places in 
the western plain, Lachish and Azekah, which still 
held out (Jer. xxxiv. 7). In (the panic which fol- 
lowed the appearance of the Chaldwans, Zedekiah 
succeeded in inducing the princes and other inhab- 
itants of Jerusalem to abolish the odious custom 
which prevailed of enslaving their countrymen. A 
solemn rite (ver. 18), recalling in its form that in 
which the original covenant of the nation had been 
made with Abram (Gen. xv. 9, &c.), wus per- 
formed in the Temple (ver. 15), and a crowd of Is- 
raelites of both sexes found themselves released 
from slavery. 

In the mean time Pharaoh had moved to the 
assistance of his ally. On hearing of his approach 
the (haldees at once raised the siege and advanced | 


to meet him. The nobles seized the moment of Letout and venerable walls was effected. 
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respite to reassert their power over the king, and 
their defiance of Jehovah, by reénslaving those 
whom they had so recently manumitted; and the 
prophet thereupon utters a doom on those miscre- 
ants which, in the fierceness of its tone and in some 
of its expressions, recalls those of Elijah on Ahab 
(ver. 20). This encounter was quickly followed by 
Jeremiah’s capture and imprisonment, which Lut 
for the interference of the king (xxxvii. 17, 21) 
would have rapidly put an end to his life (ver. 20). 
How long the Babylonians were absent from Jeru- 
salem we are not told. It must have required at 
least several months to move a large army and 
baggage through the difficult and tortuous country 
which separates Jerusalem from the Philistine 
Plain, and to effect the complete repulse of the 
Evyptian army from Syria, which Josephus affirms 
was effected. All we certainly know is that on the 
tenth day of the tenth month of Zedekiah's ninth 
year the Chaldwans were again before the walls 
(Jer. hii. 4). From this time forward the siege 
progressed slowly but surely to its consummation, 
with the accompaniment of both famine and pesti- 
lence (Joseph.). Zedekiah again interfered to pre- 
serve the life of Jeremiah from the vengeance of the 
princes (xxxvili. 7-13), and then occurred the in- 
terview between the king and the prophet of which 
mention has already been made, and which affords 
so guod a clew to the condition of abject depend- 
ence into which a long course of opposition had 
brought the weak-minded monarch. It would seem 
from this conversation that a considerable desertion 
had already taken place to the besiegers, proving 
that the prophet’s view of the condition of things 
was shared hy many of his countrymen. But the 
unhappy Zedekiah throws away the chance of pres- 
ervation for himself and the city which the prophet 
set before him, in his fear that he would be mocked 
by those very Jews who had already taken the step 
Jeremiah was urging him to take (xxxviii. 19}. 
At the same time his fear of the princes who re- 
mained in the city is not diminished, and he even 


The mention of | condescends to inipose on the prophet a subterfuye, 


with the view of concealing the real purport of his 
conversation from these tyrants of his spirit (vv. 
24-27). 

But while the king was hesitating the end was 
rapidly coming nearer. The city was indeed re- 
duced to the last extremity. The fire of the be 
siegers had throughout been very destructive (Jo- 
seph.), but it was now aided by a severe famine. 
The bread had for long been consumed (ler. 
xxxviii. 9), and all the terrible expedients had been 
tried to which the wretched inhabitants of a be 
siered town are forced to resort in such cases. 
Mothers had boiled and eaten the flesh of their own 
infants (ar. ii. 3; Lam. iv. 10). Persons of the 
greatest wealth aud station were to be seen search- 
ing the dung-heaps for a morsel of food. ‘The 
effeminate nobles, whose fair complexions had been 
their pride, wandered in the open streets like black- 
ened but living skeletons (Lam. iv. 5,8). Still 
the king was seen in public, sitting in the gate 
where justice was adiministered, that his people 
might approach him, though indeed be had no help 
to give them (xxxviil. 7). 

At last, after sixteen dreadful months had 
dragged on, the catastrophe arrived. It was on 


'the ninth day of the fourth month, about the mid- 
dle of July, at midnight, as Josephus with careful 


'minuteness informs us, that the breach in those 
‘The moon, 
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nine days old, had gone down below the hills which 
form the western edge of the basin of Jerusalem, or 
was, at any rate, too low to illuminate the utter 
darkness which reigns in the narrow lanes of an 
eastern town, where the inhabitants retire early to 
rest, and where there are but few windows to emit 
light from within the houses. The wretched rem- 
nants of the army, starved and exhausted, had left 
the walls, and there was nothing to oppose the 
entrance of the Chaldeans. Passing in through 
the breach, they made their way, as their custom 
was, to the centre of the city, and for the first time 
the Temple was entered by a hostile force, and all 
the princes of the court of the great king took their 
seats in state in the middle gate of the hitherto 
virgin house of Jehovah. The alarm quickly 
spread through the sleeping city, and Zedekiah, 
collecting his wives and children (Joseph.) and 
surrounding himself with the few soldiers who had 
survived the accidents of the siege, made his way 
out of the city at the opposite end to that at which 
the Assyrians had entered, by a street which, like 
the Bein es-Surein at Damascus, ran between two 
walls (probably those on the east and west sides of 
the so-called Tyropceon valley), and issued ata 
gate above the royal gardens and the Fountain of 
Siloam. Thence he took the road towards the 
Jordan, perhaps hoping to find refuge, as David 
had, at some fortified place in the mountains on its 
eastern side. On the road they were met and 
recognized by some of the Jews who had formerly 
deserted to the Chaldeans. By them the intelli- 
gece was communicated, with the eager treachery 
of deserters, to the generals in the city (Joseph.), 
and, as soon as the dawn of day permitted it, swift 
pursuit was made. The king's party must have 
had some hours’ start, and ought to have had no 
difficulty in reaching the Jordan; but, either from 
their being on foot, weak and infirm, while the 
pursuers were mounted, or perhaps owing to the 
incumbrance of the women and baggage, they were 
overtaken near Jericho, when just within sight 
of the river. A few of the people only remained 
round the person of the king. The rest fled in all 
directions, so that he was easily taken. 
Nebuchadnezzar was then at Riblah, at the 
upper end of the valley of Lebanon, some 35 miles 
beyond Baalbec, and therefore about ten days’ 
journey from Jerusalem. ‘hither Zedekiah and 
his sons were dispatched; his dauyvhters were kept 
at Jerusalem, and shortly after fell into the hands 
of the notorious Ishmael at Mizpah. When he 
was brought before Nebuchadnezzar, the great 
king reproached him in the severest terms, first for 
breaking his oath of allegiance, and next for ingrat- 
itude (Joseph.).- He then, with a refinement of 
cruelty characteristic of those cruel times, ordered 
his sous to be killed before him, and lastly his own 
eyes to be thrust out. Lie was then loaded with 
brazen fetters, and at a later period taken to Baby- 
lon, where he died. We are not told whether he 
was allowed to communicate with his brother Je- 
hoiachin, who at that time was also in captivity 
there; nor do we know the time of his death; but 
from the omission of his name in the statement of 
Jehoiakim'’s release by [vil-Merodach, 26 years 
after the fall of Jerusalem, it is natural to infer 
that by that time Zedekiah’s sufferings had ended. 
The fact of his interview with Nebuchadnezzar 
at Riblah, and his being carried blind to Babylon, 
reconciles two predictions of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
which at the time of their delivery must have 
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appeared conflicting, and which Josephus indeed 
particularly states Zedekiah alleged as his reason 
for not giving more heed to Jeremiah. The former 
of these (Jer. xxxii. 4) states that Zedekiah shall 
‘« speak with the king of Babylon mouth to mouth, 
and his eyes shall behold his eyes; ’’ the latter (Ez. 
xii. 13), that * he shall be brought to Babylon, yet 
shall he not see it, though he die there.’ The 
whole of this prediction of Ezekiel, whose prophe- 
cies appear to have been delivered at Babylon (Ez. 
i. 1-3, xl. 1), is truly remarkable as describing 
almost exactly the circumstances of Zedekiah’'s 
flight. 

2. ATP ITS and TANTS a: Sedexias; [Vat. 
in 1 K. xxii. 34, SeBextov:) Sedecins.) Son of 
Chenaanah, a prophet at the court of Ahab, head, 
or, if not head, virtual leader of the college. He 
appears but once, namely, as spokesman when the 
prophets are consulted by Ahab on the result of his 
proposed expedition to Ramoth-Gilead (1 K. xxii.; 
2 Chr. xviii.). 

Zedekiah had prepared himself for the interview 
with a pair of iron horns after the symbolic custom 
of the prophets (comp. Jer. xiii., xix.), the horns 
of the reem, or buffalo, which was the recognized 
emblem of the tribe of Ephraim (Deut. xxxiii. 17). 
With these, in the interval of Micaiah’s arrival, he 
illustrated the manner in which Ahab should drive 
the Syrians before him. When Micaiah appeared 
and had delivered his prophecy, Zedekiah sprang 
forward and struck him a blow on the face, accom- 
panying it by a taunting sneer. For this he is 
threatened by Micaiah in terms which are hardly 
intelligible to us, but which evidently allude to 
some personal danger to Zedekiah. 

The narrative of the Bible does not imply that 
the blow struck by Zedekiah was prompted by 
more than sudden anger, or a wish to iusult and 
humiliate the prophet of Jehovah. But Josephus 
takes a very different view, which he develops at 
some length (Ané. viii. 15, § 3). He relates that 
after Micaiah had spoken, Zedekiah again came 
forward, and denounced bim as false on the ground 
that his prophecy contradicted the prediction of 
Elijah, that Ahab's blood should be licked up by 
dogs in the field of Naboth of Jezreel; and as a 
further proof that he was an impostor, he struck 
him, daring him to do what Iddo, in somewhat 
similar circumstances, had done to Jeroboam 
namely, wither his hand. 

This addition is remarkable, but it is related 
by Josephus with great circumstantiality, and was 
doubtless drawn by him from that source, unhap- 
pily now lost, from which he has added so many 
admirable touches to the outlines of the sacred 
narrative. 

As to the question of what Zedekiah and his 
followers were, whether prophets of Jehovah or of 
some false deity, it seems hardly possible to enter- 
tain any doubt. True, they use the name of 
Jehovah, but that was a habit of false prophets 
(Jer. xxviii. 2, comp. xxix. 21, 31), and there is a 
vast difference between the casual manner in which 
they mention the awful Name, and the full, and as 
it were, formal style in which Micaiah proclaims 
and reiterates it. Seeing also that Ahab and his 
queen were professedly worshippers of Baal and 
Ashtaroth, and that a few years only before this 
event they had an establishment consisting of two 





@ Once only, namely, 1 K. xxii. 11. 
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bodies — one of 450, the other of 400 — prophets 
of this false worship, it is difficult to suppose that 
there could have been also 400 prophets of Jehovah 
at his court. But the inquiry of the king of Judah 
seems to decide the point. After hearing the pre- 
diction of Zedekiah and his fellows, he asks at once 
for a prophet of Jehovah: * Is there not here be- 


sides (TY) a prophet of Jehovah that we may 
inquire of Aim?” The natural inference seems 
to be that the others were not prophets of Jehovah, 
but were the 400 prophets of Ashtaroth (A. V. 
‘¢the proves '’) who escaped the sword of Elijah 
(comp. 1 K. xviii. 19 with 22, 40). They had 
spoken in His name, but there was something 
about them — some trait of manner, costume, or 
gesture — which aroused the suspicions of Jehosh- 
aphat, and, to the practiced eye of one who lived at 
the centre of Jehovah-worship and was well versed 
in the marks of the genuine prophet, proclaimed 
them counterfeits. With these few words Zede- 
kiah may be left to the oblivion in which, except 
on this one occasion, he remains. 


3. (TTP TS.) The son of Maaseiah, a false 


prophet in Babylon among the captives who were 
taken with Jeconiah (Jer. xxix. 21, 22). He was 
denounced in the letter of Jeremiah for having, 
with Ahab the son of Kolaiah, buoyed up the peu- 
ple with fulse hopes, and for profane and flayitious 
conduct. ‘Their names were to become a by-word, 
and their terrible fate a warning. Of this fate we 
have no direct intimation, or of the manner in 
which they incurred it: the prophet simply pro- 
nounces that they should fall into the hands of 
Nebuchadnezzar and be burnt to death. In the 
Targuin of Kk. Joseph on 2 Chr. xxviii. 3, the story 
is told that Joshua the son of Jozadak the high- 
priest was cast into the furnace of fire with Ahab 
and Zedekiah, but that, while they were consumed, 
he was saved for his righteousness’ sake. 

4. The son of Hananiah, one of the princes of 
Judah who were assembled in the acribes’ chamber 
of the king's palace, when Micaiah announced that 
Baruch had read the words of Jeremiah in the ears 
of the people from the chamber of Gemariah the 
scribe (Jer. xxxvi. 12). W. A. W. 


ZE’EB (ANT [see below]: 5 248: Zeb). One 


of the two “ princes” (97H) of Midian in the 
great invasion of Israel — inferior to the “ kings "’ 
Zebah and Zalmunna. He is always named with 
OrkB (Judg. vii. 25, viii. 3; Ps. Ixxxiii. 11). The 
name signifies in Hebrew “ wolf,’’ just as Oreb 
does “crow,” [or “raven”} and the two are 
appropriate enough to the customs of predatory 
warriors, who delight in conferring such names on 
their chiefs. 

Zeely and Oreb were not slain at the first rout 
of the Arabs below the spring of Harod, but ata 
later stave of the struggle, probably in crossing 
the Jordan ata ford further down the river, near 
the passes which descend from Mount Ephraim. 
An enormous mass of their followers perished with 
them. (OrkB.] Zeeb, the wolf, was brought to 
bay in a wine-press which in later times bore his 


@ The meaning is slightly altered by the change In 
the vowel-points. In the former case it signifies an 
addition  (abhang), in the latter a“ rib” (First, 
Hich. ii, 275 a). Compare the equivalents of the 
LXX. and Vulg. in Samuel, as given above. 
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name — the “ wine-press of Zeeb” (ONT FIT: 


"laxep (hp; Alex. laxe@(nB: Torcular Zeb). 
G. 


ZE'LAH (928 and DYS,« i.e Teela [rib, 


side]: in Josh. [Rom.] Vat. omit for read Zear- 
av}; Alex. Snaa[Aep; (Sarrav. ZeAai] in Nam. 
éy Th wAeupa in both: Sela, tn intere). Ome of 
the cities in the allotment of "Benjamin (Josh. xvtit 
28). Its place in the list is between Taralah and 
ha-Eleph. None of these places have. however. 
been yet discovered. The interest of Zelah resides 
in the fact that it contained the faniily tomb of 
Kish the father of Saul (2 Sam. xxi. 14), in which 
the bones of Saul and Jonathan, and also appar- 
ently of the two sons and five grandsons of Saul, 
sacrificed to Jehovah on the hill of Gibeah. at last 
found their resting-place (comp. ver. 13). As 
containing their sepulchre, Zelah was in all proba- 
bility the native place ® of the family of Kish. and 
therefore his home, and the hoine of Saul before 
his selection as king had brought him into promi- 
nence. This appears to have been generally over- 
looked, but it is important, because it gives a dif- 
ferent starting-point to that usually assumed for 
the journey of Saul in quest of his father's asses, 
as well as a different goal for his return after the 
anointing; and although the position of Zelab is 
not and may never be known, still it is one step 
nearer the solution of the complicated ditticulties 
of that route to know that Gibeah — Naul’s roval 
residence after he became king — was not. nees- 
sarily the point either of his departure or his 
return. 

The absence of any connection between the names 
of Zelah and Zelzah (too frequently assumed) is no- 
ticed under the latter head. G. 


ZE'LEK (2% [clit]: "Eacé [Vat. Exec], 
Seah; Alex. SBrAey:, SeAAnK: Zelec). An Am- 
monite, one of David's guard (2 Sam. xxiii. 37; 
1 Chr. xi. 39). 


ZELOPH’EHAD (WIV [perh. siret-bore, 


Ges.]: Zadwadd, [exc. Josh. xvii. 3, Alex. Saa- 
aad; 1 Chr. vit. 15, Rom. Vat. Saxrqpaad:) Sal- 
phaad). Son of Hepher, son of Gilead, son of 
Machir, son of Manasseh (Josh. xvii. 3). He was 
apparently the second son of his father Hepher (1 
Chr. vii. 15), though Simonis and others, following 
the interpretation of the Rabbis, and under the 
impression that the etymology of his name indi- 


cates a first-born, explains the term ‘3t?17 as 
meaning that his lot came up second. Zelophehad 
came out of Egypt with Moses: and all that we 
know of him is that he took no part in Korsh’s 
rebellion, but that he died in the wilderness, as did 
the whole of that generation (Num. xiv. 35, xxvii. 
3). On his death without male heirs, his five 
dauchters, just after the second numbering in the 
wilderness, came before Moses and Eleazar to claim 
the inberitance of their father in the tribe of 
Manasseh. ‘The claim was admitted by Divine 
direction, and a law was promulgated, to be of 
general application, that if a man died without 
sons his inheritance should pass to bis dauyhters 
(Num. xxvi. 33, xxvii. 1-11), which led to a turther 
enactment (Num. xxxvi.), that such heiresses should 


6 In like manner the sepulchre of the family of 
Jesse was at Bethiehem (2 Sam. ti. 32). 
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not marry out of their own tribe —a regulation 
which the five daughters of Zelophehad complied 
with, being all married to sons of Manasseh, 80 
that Zeluphehad’s inheritance continued in the tribe 
of Manasseh. The law of succession, as exempli- 
fied in the case of Zelophehad, is treated at length 
by Selden (De Success. capp. xxii., xxiii.). 

The interest of the case, in a leyal point of view, 
has led tu the careful preservation of Zelophehad's 
genealogy. Beginning with Joseph, it will be seen 
that the daughters of Zelophehad are the seveuth 
generation. So are Salmon, Bezaeel, and Zophai 
(apparently the first settler of his family), trom 
their patriarchal ancestors; while Caleb, Achan, 
and Phinebas are the sixth; Joshua seems to have 
been the eighth, [SHUTHELAIL.] ‘The average, 
therefore, seenis to be between 6 and 7 venera- 
tions, which, at 40 years to a veneration (as suited 
to the lenyth of lite at that time),gives between 
240 and 280 vears, which agrees very well with the 
reckoning of 215 years for the sojourning of the 
Israelites in Lvpt + 40 years in the wilderness 
= 255 (Joseph. dnt. iv. 7, § 5; Selden, De Suc- 
cess. XXil., xxili.). A. C. H. 

ZELO’/TES (ZnAwrhs: Zelotes). The epithet 
given to the Apostle Simon to distinguish bim from 
Simon Peter (Luke vi. 15). In Matt. x. 4, he is 
called “ Simon the Canaanite,” the last word being 
@ corruption of the Aramaic term, of which  Ze- 
lotes"’ is the Greek equivalent. [CANAANITE ; 
Simon 5.] 


ZEL‘ZAH (MY SY: i.e. Tseltsach [ahadow, 
Ges.; or, double shidur, First]: adAAouevous @ 
peydAa, in both MSS.: in meridic). A place 
named once only (1 Sam. x. 2), a8 on the boundary 
of Benjamin, close to (BY) Rachel's sepulchre. 
It was the first point in the homeward journey of 


Saul after his anointing by Samuel. Rachel's 
sepulchre is still shown a short distance to the 
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Chiirbet el-Szdmra, which is marked in Seetzen’s 
map (feisen, vol. iv. map 2) as about 4 miles 
north of Jericho, and appears as es-Sdmrah® in 
those of Robinson and Van de Velide.c (See also 
Rob. Bwl. Res. i. 569.) In the latter case Zema- 
raim may be connected, or identical, with Mounr 
ZEMARAIM, which must have been in the highland 
district. 

In either event Zemaraim may have derived ite 
name from the ancient tribe of the Zemarim or 
Zemarites, who were related to the Hittites and 
Atmorites; who, like them, are represented in the 
Biblical account as descendants of Canaan, but, 
from some cause or other unexplained, have left 
but very scanty traces of their existence. The 
list of the towns of Benjamin are remarkable for 
the number of tribes which they commemorate. 
The Avites, the Ammonites, the Ophnites, the 
Jebusites, are all mentioned in the catalozue of 
Josh. xviii. 22-28, and it is at least possible that 
the Zemarites may add another to the list. G. 


ZEMARA’IM, MOUNT (BYTE “Wt 
[see above]: 7d dpos Zoudpwv: mons Semeron). 
An eminence mentioned in 2 Chr. xiii. 4 only. It 
was “in Mount Ephraim,” that ia to say within 
the general district of the highlands of that great 
tribe. It appears to have been close to the scene 
of the engayeinent mentioned in the narrative, 
which again may be inferred to have been south 
of Bethel and Ephraim (ver. 19). It may be said 
in passing, that a position so far south is no con- 
tradiction to its being in Mount Ephraim. It has 
been already shown under Kamau [iii. 2670 6] 
that the name of Mount Ephraim probably ex- 
tended as far as er-Raum, 4 miles south of Beitin, 
and 8 of Zaiyiheh, the possible representative of 
Ephraim. Whether Mount Zemaraimn is identical 
with, or related to the place of the same name 
mentioned in the preceding article, cannot be ascer- 
tained. If they prove to be distinct places they 


north of Bethlehem, but no acceptable identifica- | will furnish a double testimony to the presence of 


tion of Zelzach has been proposed. 
considered as identical with Zelah, the home of 
Kish and Saul, and that again with Beit-jula. 
But this is not tenable; at any rate there is noth- 
ing to support it. The names Zelah and Zelzach 
are not only not identical, but they have hardly 


anything in common, still less have rIsOS and 


Ye: nor is Bet/jala close enough to the Kub- 
bet Ruhil to answer to the expression of Samuel. 
[Ramau.] G. 


ZEMARAIM (O°7D% [double forest-mount, 
Fiirst]: Sdpa: Alex. Seupm: Semaraim). One 
of the towns of the allotment of Benjamin (Josh. 
xviii. 22). It is named between Beth ha-Arabah 
and Bethel, and therefore on the assumption that 
Arabah in the former name denotes as usual the 
Jordan Valley, we should expect to find Zemaraim 
either in the valley or in some position on its 
western edge, between it and Bethel. In the 
former case a trace of the name may remain in 


@ Apparently reading buby. The Talmud has 
numerous explanations, the favorite one being that 
Zelzah was Jerusiiem — the shadow (OY) of God.” 


Something of this kind is at the root of the meridie 
of the Vulg. 
6 The name Surah occurs more than once else- 


It is usually |the ancient tribe of Zemarites in this part of the 


country. No name answering to Zemaraim has 
been yet discovered in the maps or information of 
travellers on the hizhland. 

It will be observed that in the LXX. and Vul- 
gate, this mame is rendered by the same word 
which in the former represents Samaria. But this, 
though repeated (with a difference) in the case of 
Zemarite, can bardly be more than an accidental 
error, since the names have little or no resemblance 
in Hebrew. In the present case Samaria is be- 
sides inadmissible on topographical grounds. 


ZEM’ARITE, THE O27 [patr.}: 6 
Zauapaios; [in 1 Chr. Rom. Vat. omit:] Sama- 
meus). One of the Hamite tribes who in the 
genealogical table of Gen. x. (ver. 18), and 1 Chr. 
i. (ver. 16), are represented as ‘sons of Canaan.” 
It is named between the Arvadite, or people of 
Ruad, and the Hamathite, or people of Hamah. 
Nothing is certainly known of this ancient tribe. 





where tn the Jordan Valley. It is found close to the 
© Round Fountain ” in the Plain of Gennesareth ; also 
at the 8. E. end of the Lake of Tiberias. 

¢ In the 2d ed. of Robinson (i. 569) the name is 
given as es-Stmra; but thia is probably a misprint. 
See the Arabic Index to ed. i., the text, ii. 805, and 
the maps to both editions. 
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The old interpreters (Jerusalem Targum, Arabic 
Version, etc.) place them at Icmessa, the modern 
Hums. Michaelis (Spicilegtum, ii. 51), revolting 
at the want of similarity between the two names 
(which is perhaps the strongest argument in favor 
of the old identification), proposes to locate them at 
Sumra (the Simyra of the classical geographers), 
which name is mentioned by Shaw as attached to 
a site of ruins near Arka, on the west coast of 
Syria, 10 or 11 miles above Tripoli. 

On the new French map of the Lebanon (Carte 
du Libun, etc., 1862) it appears as Aubdet oum 
Shoumra, and lies between Arka and the Mediter- 
ranean, 2 kilométres from the latter, and 54 from 
the former. Beyond, however, the resemblance in 
the names, and the proximity of Ruad and Arka, 
the probable seats of the Arvadites and Arkites, 
and the consequent inference that the original seat 
of the Zemarites must have been somewhere in this 
direction, there is nothing to prove that Sumra or 
Shoumra have any connection with the Tsemuarites 
of the ancient records. 

Traces of their having wandered to the south are 
possibly afforded by the name Zemaraim, formerly 
attached to two places in the topographical lists of 
Central Palestine — a district which appears to have 
been very attractive to the aboriginal wandering 
tribes from every quarter. [ZEMARAIM; see also 
Avim, Opnnl, etc. ] 

The LXX. and Vulgate would connect the Zem- 
arites with Samaria. In this they have been fol- 
lowed by some commentators. But the idea is a 
delusion, grounded on the inability of the Greek 
alphabet to express the Elebrew letters of both 
names. G. 


ZEMI'RA (FTINDS [song, Ges.]: Zenipdi 


[ Vat. Apapias 3] Alex. Zapmtpias: Zamira), One 
of the sons of Becher the son of Benjamin (1 Chr. 
vii. 8). 


ZENAN (33 [place of flocks]: Sevvd; Alex. 
Zevvau: Sanin). One of the towns in the allot- 
ment of Judah, situated in the district of the 
Shefelah (Josh. xv. 37). It occurs in the second 
group of the enumeration, which contains amongst 
others Migdal-gad and Lachish. It is probably 
identical with ZAANAN, a place mentioned by the 
prophet Micah in the same connection. 

Schwarz (p. 103) proposes to identify it with 
“the village Zan-abra, situated 2} English miles 
southeast of Mareshah '' By this he doubtleas in- 
tends the place which in the lists of Robinson 
(Bibl. Res. 1st ed., vol. iii., App. 117) is called es- 


Senélirah, Bolin, and in Tobler's Dritte 


Wanderung (p. 149), ea-Sennabereh. The latter 
traveller in his map places it about 2} miles due 
east of Marash (Maresha). But this identifi 
tion is more than doubtful. G. 


ZENAS (Znvas, a contraction from Znvd- 
Swpos, a8 'Apreuas from ’Apreuidwpos, Nuuopas 
from Nuudddwpos, and, probably, “Epuas from 
‘Epuddwpos), & believer, and, as may inferred 
from the context, a preacher of the gospel, who is 
mentioned in Tit. iii. 13 in connection with Apol- 
los, and, together with him, is there commended 
by St. Paul to the care and hospitality of ‘Titus 
and the Cretan brethren. He is further described 
as “the lawyer"? (roy vourndy). It is impossible 
. to determine with certainty whether we are to infer 
from this designation that Zenas was a Roman 
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jurisconsult or a Jewish doctor. Grotius accepts 
the former alternative, and thinks that he was a 
Greek who had studied Roman Law. The N. T. 
usage Of yourcds leads rather to the other infer- 
ence. ‘Tradition has been somewhat busy with the 
name of Zenas. The Synopsis de Vita et Morte 
Prophetarum Apostolorum et Discindorum Domini, 
ascribed to Dorotheus of ‘I'vre, makes him to have 
been one of the ‘seventy-two’ disciples, and sub- 
sequently bishop of Diospolis in Palestine (Bibl 
Patr. iii. 150). ‘The “seventy-two ” disciples of 
Dorotheus are, however, a mere string of names 
picked out of salutations and other incidental no- 
tices in the N. T. The Greek Menologies on the 
festival of SS. Bartholomew and Titus (Aug. 25) 
refer to a certain Life of Titus. ascribed to Zenas, 
which is also quoted for the supposed conversion 
of the younger Pliny (compare Fabricius, Codex 
Apocr. N. 7. ii. 831 f.). The association of Zenas 
with Titus, in St. Paul's epistle to the latter, suffi- 
ciently accounts for the forgery. W. B. J. 


ZEPHANIT’AH (MIST: Lodovias : So- 
phonia. These forms refer to another punctuation, 
mb, @ participial form). Jerome derives the 


name from TT9%3, and supposes it to mean specu- 
lator Domint, “watcher of the Lord,” an appro- 
priate uppellation for a prophet. The pedigree of 
Zephaniah, ch. 1. 1, is traced to his fourth ancestor, 
Hezekiah: supposed by Aben Ezra to be the cele- 
brated king of that name. This is not in itself 
improbable, and the fact that the pediyvree termi- 
nates with that name, points to a personae of rank 
and importance. Laie critics and commentators 
generally acquiesce in the hypvthesis, namely, 
Eichhorn, Hitzig, F. Ad. Strauss (Vatscinia Zepa- 
an, Berlin, 1843), Hiivernick, Keil, and Bleek 
(Linlertung in das Alte Testament). 

Anulysis, Chap. i. The utter desolation of 
Judea is predicted as a judgment for idolatry, and 
neglect of the Lord, the luxury of the princes, and 
the violence and deceit of their dependents (3-9). 
The prosperity, security, and insolence of the peo- 
ple is contrasted with the horrors of the day of 
wrath; the assaults upon the fenced cities and high 
towers, and the slaughter of the people (10-18). 
Ch. ii., a call to repentance (1-3), with prediction 
of the ruin of the cities of the Philistines and the 
restoration of the house of Judah after the visita- 
tion (4-7). Other enemies of Judah, — Moab, Am- 
mon, — are threatened with perpetual destruction, 
Ethiopia with a great slaughter, and Nineveh, the 
capital of Assyria, with desolation (8-15). Ch. iii. 
The prophet addresses Jerusalem, which he reproves 
sharply for vice and disobedience, the cruelty of the 
princes and the treachery of the priests, and for 
their general disregard of warnings and visitations 
(1-7). He then concludes with a series of prom- 
ises, the destruction of the enemies of God's people, 
the restoration of exiles, the extirpation of the 
proud and violent, and the permanent peace and 
blessedness of the poor and afHicted remnant who 
shall trust in the name of the Lord. These exhorta 
tions to rejoicing and exertion are mingled with in- 
timations of a complete manifestation of God's 
righteousness and love in the restoration of his 
peuple (8-20). 

The chief characteristics of this book are the 
unity and harmony of the composition, the grace, 
energy, and dignity of its style, and the rapid and 
effective alternations of threate and promises. Its 
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prophetical import is chiefly shown in the accurate 
predictions of the desulation which has fallen upon 
each of the nations denounced for their crimes; 
Ethiopia, which is menaced with a terrible invasion, 
being alone exempted frum the doom of perpetual 
ruin. The general tone of the last portion is Mes- 
sianic, but without any specific reference to the 
Person of our Lord. 

The date of the book is given in the inscription ; 
namely, the reign of Josiah, from 642 to 611 B. c. 
This date accords fully with internal indications. 
Nineveb is represented as in a state of peace and 
prosperity, while the notices of Jerusalem touch 
upon the same tendencies to idolatry and crime 
which are condemned by the contemporary Jeremiah. 

It is most probable, moreover, that the prophecy 
was delivered before the 18th year of Josiah, when 
the reformation, for which it prepares the way, was 
carried into effect, and about the time when the 
Scythians overran the empires of western Asia, ex- 
tending their devastations to Palestine. The no- 
tices which are supposed by some critics to indi- 
cate a somewhat later date are satisfactorily 
explained. ‘The king's children, who are spoken 
of, in ch. i. 8, as addicted to foreiyn habits, could 
not have been sons of Josiah, who was but eight 
years old at his accession, but were probably his 
brothers or near relatives. ‘The remnant ‘of Baal 
(ch. i. 4) implies that some partial reformation had 
previously taken place, while the notices of open 
idolatry are incompatible with the state of Judah 
after the discovery of the Book of the Law. 

F.C. C. 

* Literature. — Among the special writers on 
Zephaniah are J. H. Gebhardi, Arkldrung des 
Proph. Zephanjah (1728); D. G. C. von Calla, 
Spicileg. Ubservutt. exeg.-crit. ad Zephania 
Vaticinia (1818); P. Ewald, Der Prophet Zeph- 
ania (1827); Fr. A. Strauss, Vuticinia Zephania 
Comm. tliustr. (1843); and L. Reinke, Der Praph. 
Zephanja (1868). On particular topics, J. A. Nol- 
ten, Diss. exeg. in Prophetiam Zephanie (1719); 
C. F. Cramer, Scythische Denkidler in Pat 
dstina, with a Commentary (1777), and C. Th. 
Anton, Versio c. iii. Proph. Zeph. etc. (1811). The 
later writers on Zephaniah are Kosenmiiller, Hitzig, 
Theiner, Maurer, Ewald, Umbreit, Keil (1866), 
Kleinert (1866, in Lange’s Biwelicerk), Henderson, 
Noyes, Cowles, and Pusey (1870), in their well 
known commentaries on the minor prophets. For 
works relating to the overthrow of Nineveh, so dis- 
tinctly foretuld by Zephaniah, see the additions to 
NAHUM and NINEVEH. See also the art. Zephanja 
by Delitzsch in Herzog's Heal-Ancyk. xviii. 493- 
501 (1864). H. 

2. (Zapavia; Alex. Yadavias: Sophonias.) 
A Kohathite Levite, ancestor of Samuel and He- 
man (1 Chr. vi. 36 [21)]). 

3. (Sodovias.) The son of Maaseiah (Jer. xxi. 
1), and sagan or second priest in the reign of 
Zedekiah. He succeeded Jehviada (Jer. xxix. 25, 
26), and was probably a ruler of the ‘lemple, whose 
office it was among others to punish pretenders to 
the gift of prophecy. In this capacity he was ap- 
pealed to hy Shemaiah the Nehelamite, in a letter 
from Babylon, to punish Jeremiah (Jer. xxix. 29). 
Twice was he sent from Zedekiah to inquire of 
Jeremiah the issue of the sieye of the city by the 
Chaldwans (Jer. xxi. 1), and to implore him to in- 
tercede for the people (Jer. xxxvii. 3). On the 
capture of Jerusalem by Nebuzaradan he was 
taken with Seraiah the high-priest and others, and 
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slain at Riblah (Jer. lii. 24, 27; 2 K. xxv. 18, 21). 
In 2 K. xxv. 18, Jer. xxxvii. 3, his name is writ- 


ten in the longer form WWILS. 


4. Father of Josiah 2 Zech. vi. 10), and of 
Hen, according to the reading of the received text 
of Zech. vi. 14, as given in the A. V. 

: W. A. W. 


ZEPHATH (FDS [watch-tower]: [Rom. 


Zepdd; Vat.) Sepex; Alex. Yepep: Sephaath). 
The earlier name (according to the sinule notice of 
Judg. i. 17) of a Canaanite town, which after its 
capture and destruction was called by the Israelites 
HorMAH. ‘Two identifications have been pro- 
posed for Zephath: that of Dr. Robinson with 


the well-known pass es-Sufi ( slat), by 
which the ascent is made frum the borders of the 
Arabah to the higher level of the “ South country ” 
(Bidl. Res. ii, 181), and that of Mr. Rowlandg 
(Williams's Holy City, i. 464) with Sebdta, 2) 
hours beyond Ahialusa, on the road to Sucz, and 
} of an hour north of Rohebeh or Ruheibeh. 

The former of these, Mr. Wilton (Zhe Neged, 
etc., pp. 199, 200) has challenged, on account of the 
impracticability of the pass for the approach of the 
Israelites, and the inappropriateness of so rugged 
and desolate a spot fur the position of a city of any 
importance. ‘The question really forms part of a 
much larger one, which this is not the place to dis- 
cuss — namely, the route by which the Israelites 
approached the Holy Land. But in the mean 
time it should not be overlooked that the attempt 
in question was an unsuccessful one, which is so far 
in favor of the steepess of the pass. The argu- 
ment from the nature of the site is one which 
might be brought with equal force against the ex- 
istence of many others of the towns in this rezion. 
On the identification of Mr. Rowlands some doubt 
is thrown by the want of certainty as to the name, 
as well as by the fact that no later traveller has 
succeeded in finding the name Seddta, or the spot. 
Dr. Stewart (Tent and Ahan, p. 2U5) heard of the 
name, but east of Afalasa instead of south, and 
this was in answer to a leading question — always 
a dangerous experiment with Arabs. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that some means may 
shortly be found, to attempt at least the examina- 
tion and reconcilement of these and the like contra- 
dictory statements and inferences. G. 


ZEPH’ATHAH, THE VALLEY OF 


(AES S°3 [walch-tower): 4 gdpayt Kara 
Boppay,? in both MSS.; Joseph. o. Zaped: Vallis 
Sephata), The spot in which Asa joined battle 
with Zerah the Ethivpian (2 Chr. xiv. 10 only). It 
was “at”? or rather ‘belonging to” Mareshah 


(TAT) : : Joseph. od &rwOey). This would 
seein to ‘exclude the possibility of its being, as sug- 
gested by Dr. Robinson (ii. 31), at Tell es-Suyieh, 
which is not less than 8 miles from Afarash, the 
modern representative of Mareshah. It is not im- 
probable that an examination of the neighborhood 
might reveal both spot and name. Considering 
the enormous number of the combatants, the valley 
must be an extensive one. 

* Mareshah has not been identified by name, but 





@ Probably reading MIDY. It will be observed 


that Josephus here forsukes the LXX. for the He- 
brew text. 
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is probably marked by “the foundations on the 
southeastern part of the remarkable Tell’' south 
of Beit Jibrin (Robinson). There is a deep valley 
which runs past the 7ed/ down to Beit Jibrin and 
thence into the plain of Philistia. Mr. Porter sug- 
gests (if Zell es-Sdsich be two far from the sup- 
posed site of Mareshah) that this valley may be 
Zephathah (Kitto, Cyc/. of Bibl. Lit, iii. 1166). 
H. 


ZE'PHI (De [watch-tower]: Awodp: Sephi), 
1 Chr. i. 36. [Zerno.] 


ZE’PHO (OZ [tatch-tower]: Ywodp: 
Sephu). A son of Eliphaz son of Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi. 11), and one of the “ dukes,’ or phylarchs, 
of the Edomites (ver. 15). In 1 Chr. i. 36 he is 
called ZEPIHt. E. S. P. 


ZE’PHON (JIEY [a looking out]: agidv: 
Alex. omits: Sepihon). ZipHion the son of Gad 


(Num. xxvi. 15), and ancestor of the family of the 
ZEPHONITES. 


ZE’PHONITES, THE (7537) { patr.): 
6 Xagwyl [Vat. -ver}: Sephonte). A branch of 
the tribe of Gad, descended from Zephon or Ziphion 
(Num. xxvi. 15). 

ZER ("WS [ Aint}: Tépos: Ser). One of the 
fortified towns of the allotment of Naphtali (Josh. 
xix. 35 only). From the names which succeed it 
in the list it may be inferred that it was in the 
neighborhood of the S. W. side of the Lake of 
Gennesareth. The versions of the LXX. and of 
the Peshito, both of this name and that which 
precedes it, are grounded on an obvious mistake. 
Neither of them has anything to do with Tyre or 
Zidon. 

Ziddim may possibly be identified with Hattin ; 
but no name resembling Tsér appears to have been 
yet discovered in the neighborhood of ‘Tiberias. 

G. 

ZE/RAH (TT [rising, origin]: Zapé, [Zapd:] 
Zara, (Zare]}). A son of Reuel son of Esau (Gen. 
xxxvi. 14; 1 Chr. i. 37), and one of the “dukes,”’ 
or phylarchs, of the Ldomites (Gen. xxxvi. 17). 
Jobab of Bozrah. one of the early kings of Edom, 
perhaps belonged to his family (xxxvi. 33; 1 Chr. 
i. 44). E. S. P. 


ZE/RAH, less properly, Za’RAn (FTDY, with 


the pause accent, TTY [rising]: Zapd; [in 1 
Chr. ix. 6, Vat. Zapae:] Zar). ‘Twin son with 
his elder brother Vharez of Judah and Tamar 
(Gen. xxxviii. 30; 1 Chr. ii. 6; Matt. i. 8). His 
descendants were called Zarhites, Ezrahites, and 
Izrahites (Num. xxvi. 20; 1 K. iv. 31; 1 Chr. xxvii. 
8, 11), and continued at least duwn to the time of 
Zerubbabel (1 Chr. ix. 7; Neh. xi. 24). Nothing 
is related of Zerah individually, beyond the pecul- 
jar circumstances of his birth (Gen. xxxvili. 27- 
30), concerning which see Hleidegg. Hist. Pair- 
arch. xviii. 23. A. C. H. 

2. (Zapes: Alex. Zapae: Zr.) Son of Simeon 
(1 Chr. iv. 24), called ZouAR in Gen. xlvi. 10. 

3. (Zapd. [Vat. laapa], Zaapat: Alex. Zapa, 
A(apias.) A Gershonite Levite, son of Iddo or 
Adaiah (1 Chr. vi. 21, 41 (Ileb. vi. 26)). 


4. (FU: Zapé: Zerah.) The Ethiopian or 


Cushite, ‘WADT, an invader of Judah, defeated 
by Asa [2 Chr. xiv. 9]. 


ZERAH 


1. In its form the name is identical with the 
Hebrew proper name above. It has been supposed 
to represent the Egyptian USAKKEN, possibly 
pronounced USARCHEN, a name almost certainly 
of Shemitie origin [SHisuak, ii. 1289). The 
difference is great, but may be partly accounted 
for, if we suppose that the Kevptian deviates from 
the original Shemitie form, and that the Hebrew 
represents that form, or that a further deviation 
than would have beet: made was the result of the 
similarity of the Hebrew proper name Zerah. So, 


SD, even if pronounced SEWA, or SEVA, is 
more remote fron SHEBEK or SHEBETEK than 
Zerah from USARKEN. It may be conjectured 
that these forms resemble those of Memphis, Moph, 
Noph, which evidently represeut current pronun- 
ciation, probably of Shemites. 

2. The war between Asa and Zerah appears to 
have taken place soon after the 10th, and shortly 
befure the 15th year of Asa, probably late in the 
ldth, as we shall see in examining the narrative. 
It theretore occurred in about the same year of 
Usarken II., fourth king of the XXIId dynasty, 
who began to reign about the same time aa the 
king of Judah. Asa’s reign, as far as the 14th 
year inclusive, was B.C. cir. 953-940, or, if Ma- 
nasseh'’s reign be reckoned of 35 years, 933-920. 
[SHISHAK, pp. 3010 ff] 


8. The first ten years of Asa’s reign were un- 
disturbed by war. Then Asa took counsel with his 
aitbjects, and walled and fortified the cities of Ju- 
dah. He also maintained an army of 580,000 men, 
300,000 spearmen of Judah, and 280,000 archers 
of Benjamin. This great force was probably the 
whole number of men able to hear arms (2 Chr. 
xiv. 1-8). At length, probably in the 14th year 
of Asa, the anticipated danger came. Zerah. the 
Ethiopian, with a mighty army of a million, 
Cushim and Lubim, with three hundred chariots, 
invaded the kingdom, and advanced unopposed in 
the field as far as Mareshah. As the invaders af- 
terwards retreated by way of Gerar, and Mareshah 
lay on the west of the hill-country of Judah, where 
it rises out of the Philistine plain, in the line of 
march from Egypt to Jerusalem, it cannot be 
doubted that they came out of Evvpt. Between 
the border on the side of G:erar and Mareshah, lay 
no important city hut Gath. Gath and Mareshah 
were both fortified by Kehoboam before the invasion 
of Shishak (xi. 8), and were no doubt captured and 
probably dismantled by that king (comp. xif. 4), 
whose list of conquered towns, etc., shows that he not 
only took some strong towns, but that he subdued 
the country in detail. A delay in the capture of 
Gath, where the warlike Philistines may have op- 
posed a stubborn resistance, would have removed 
the only obstacle on the way to Mareshah, thus se 
curing the retreat that was afterwards made by 
this route. From Mareshah, or its immediate 
neighborhood, was a route to Jerusalem, presenting 
no difficulties but those of a hilly country; for not 
one important town is known to have lain between 
the capital and this outpost of the tribe of Judah. 
‘The invading army had swarmed across the border 
and devoured the Philistine fields before Asa could 
march to meet it. ‘The distance from Gerar or the 
southwestern border of Palestine, to Mareshah, was 
not much greater than from Mareshah to Jerusa- 
lem, and considering the nature of the tracts, 
would have taken about the same time to traverse; 
and only such delay as would have been caused by 
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the sieves of Gath and Mareshah could have en- 
abled Asa hastily to collect a levy and march to 
relieve the beleaguered town, or hold the passes. 
In the Valley of Zephathah at Mareshah,’’ the 
two armies met. We cannot perfectly determine 
the site of the battle. Mareshah, according to the 
Qnomusticen, lay within two miles of Eleutherop- 
olis, and Dr. Robinson has reasonably conjectured 
its position to be warked by a remarkable « tell,”’ 
or artificial mound, a mile and a half south of the 
site of the latter town. Its signification, “ that 
which is at the head,’ would scarcely suit a posi- 
tion at the opening ofa valley. But it seems that 
a narrow valley terminates, and a broad one com- 
mences at the supposed site. The Valley of 
Zephathah, * the watch-tower,”’ is supposed by Dr. 
Robinson to be the latter, a broad wady, descend- 
ing from bleutheropolis in a northwesterly diree- 
tion towards Tell es-Sdfich, in which last name he 
is disposed to trace the old appellation (Aibl. Res. 
ii. 31). The two have no connection whatever, and 
Robinson’s conjecture is extremely hazardous. If 
this identification be correct, we must suppose that 
Zerah retired froin before Mareshah towards the 
plain, that he might use his “chariots and horse- 
men "’ with effect, instead of entangling them in 
the narrow valleys leading towards Jerusalem. 
From the prayer of Asa we may judge that, when 
he came upon the invading army, he saw its huge- 
ness, aud so that, as he descended through a valley, 
it lay spread out beneath him. ‘The Egyptian 
monuments enable us to picture the general dispo- 
sition of Zerah's army. ‘The chariots formed the 
first corps ina single or double line; behind them, 
massed in phalanxes, were heavy armed troops; 
probably on the flanks stood archers and horsemen 
in lighter formations. Asa, marching down a 
valley, must have attacked in a heavy column; for 
none but the most highly disciplined troops can 
form line from column in the face of an enemy. 
His spearmen of Judah would have composed this 
column: each bank of the valley would have been 
occupied by the Benjamite archers, like those who 
came to David, “helpers of the war, armed with 
bows, and [who] could use both the right hand 
and the left in [hurling] stones and [shooting] 
arrows out of a bow” (1 Chr. xii. 1, 2). No doubt 
the Ethiopian, confident in his numbers, disdained 
to attack the Hebrews or clear the heights, but 
waited in the broad valley, or the plain. Asa’s 
prayer before the battle is full of the noble faith of 
the ave of the Judges: “ Lord fit is] alike to 
Thee to help, whether the strong or the weak: help 
us, O Lord our God; for we rest on Thee, and in 
Thy name we go against the multitude. O Lord, 
Thou [art] our God; let not man_ prevail agaiust 
Thee.”’ Irom the account of Abijah’s defeat of 
Jeroboam, we may suppose that the priests sounded 
their trumpets, and the men of Judah descended 
with a shout (2 Chr. xiii. 14, 15). The hills and 
mountaius were the favorite camping-places of the 
Hebrews, who usually rushed down upon their 
more numervus or better-disciplined enemies in the 
plains and valleys. If the battle were deliberately 
set in array, it would have begun early in the 
morning, according to the usual practice of these 
times, when there was not a night surprise, as 
when Goliath challenged the Israelites (1 Sam. xvii. 
20-23), and when Thothmes IIL. fought the Cana- 
anites at Megiddo, and as we may judge from the 
long pursuits at this period, the sun would have 
been in the eyes of the army of Zerah, and its 
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archers would have been thus useless. The chariota, 
broken by the charge and with horses made un- 
manageable by flights of arrows, must have been 
forced back upon the cumbrous host behind. So 
the Lord smote the Ethiopians before Asa, and 
before Judah; and the Ethiopians tled. And Asa 
and the people that [were} with him pursued them 
unto Gerar: and [or “for '’}] the Ethiopians were 
overthrown, that they could not recover themselves.’’ 
This last clause seems to relate to an irremediable 
overthrow at the first; and, indeed, had it not been 
so, the pursuit would not have been carried, and, 
ag it seemns at once, beyond the frontier. So com- 
plete was the overthrow, that the Hebrews could 
capture and spoil the cities around Gerar, which 
must have been in alliance with Zerah. From these 
cities they took very much spoil, and they also 
smote “the tents of cattle, and carried away sheep 
and camels in abundance” (2 Chr. xiv. 9-15). 
More seems to have been captured from the Arabs 
than from the army of Zerah: probably the army 
consisted of a nucleus of regular troops,-and a 
great body of tributaries, who would have scattered 
in all directions, leaving their country open to re- 
prisals. On his return to Jerusalem, Asa was met 
by Azariah, who exhorted him and the people to be 
faithful to God. Accordingly Asa made a second 
reformation, and collected his subjects at Jerusalem 
in the 3d month of the 16th year, and wade a coy- 
enant, and offered of the spuil ‘seven hundred 
oxen and seven thousand sheep” (xv. 1-15). 
From this it would appear that the battle was 
fought in the preceding winter. ‘The success of 
Asa, and the manifest blessing that attended him, 
drew to him Ephraimites, Manassites, and Sim- 
eonites. His father had already captured cities in 
the Israelite territory (xiii. 19), and he held cities 
iu Mount Ephraim (xv. 8), and then was at peace 
with Israel. Simeon, always at the mercy of a 
powerful king of Judah, would have naturally 
turned to him. Never was the house of David 
stronger after the defection of the ten tribes; but 
soon the king fell into the wicked error, 80 con- 
stantly to be repeated, of calling the heathen to 
aid him against the kindred Israelites, and hired 
Benhadad, king of Syria-Damascus, to lay their 
cities waste, when Hanani the prophet recalled 
to him the great victory he had achieved when 
he trusted in God (xvi. 1-9). The after years of 
Asa were troubled with wars (ver. 9); but they 
were with Baasha (1 K. xv. 16, 32). Zerah and 
his people had been too signally crushed to attack 
him again. 

4. The identification of Zerah has occasioned 
some difference of opinion. He has been thought 
to have been a Cushite of Arabia, or a Cushite of 
Ethiopia above Egypt. But lately it has been sup- 
posed that Zerah is the Hebrew name of Usarken 
I., seeond king of the Egyptian XXI[d dynasty; 
or perhaps more probably Usarken II., his second 
successor. ‘This question is a wider one than seems 
at first sight. We have to inquire whether the 
army of Zerah was that of an Egyptian king, and, 
if the reply be affirmative, whether it was led by 
either Usarken I. or IT. 

The war of Shishak had reduced the angle of 
Arabia that divided Egypt from Palestine. Proba- 
bly Shishak was unable to attack the Assyrians, 
and endeavored, by securing this tract, to guard 
the approach to Egypt. If the army of Zerah were 
Egyptian, this would account for its connection 
with the people of Gerar and the pastoral tribes of 
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the neighborhood. The sudden decline of the 
power of Egypt after the reign of Shishak would 
be explained by the overthrow of the Egyptian 
army about thirty years later. 

The composition of the army of Zerah, of Cushim 
and Lubim (2 Chr. xvi. 8), closely resembles that 
of Shishak, of Lubim, Sukkiim, and Cushim (xii. 
3): both armies also had chariots and horsemen 
(xvi. 8, xii. 3). The Cushim might have been of 
an Asiatic Cush, but the Lubim can only have been 
Africans. ‘The army, therefore, must have been 
of a king of Egypt, or Ethiopia above Egypt. The 
uncertainty is removed by our finding that the 
kings of the XXIId dynasty employed mercenaries 
of the MASHUWASHA, a Libyan tribe, which 
apparently supplied the most important part of 
their hired force. ‘The army, moreover, as con- 
sisting partly, if not wholly, of a mercenary force, 
and with chariots and horsemen, is, save in the 
horsemen, exactly what the Eyyptian army of the 
empire would have been, with the one change of 
the increased importance given to the mercena- 
ries, that we know to have marked it under the 
XXIId dynasty. [SuisHaK, p. 3012.] That the 
army was of an Egyptian king therefore cannot be 
doubted. 

As to the identification of Zerah with an Usar- 
ken, we speak diftidently. That he is called a 
Cushite must be compared with the occurrence of 
the name NAMURET, Nimrod, in the line of the 
Usarkens, but that line seems rather to have been 
f eastern than of western Ethiopians (see, how- 
ver, SHISHAK, p. 3012). The name Usarken 
has been thought to be Sargon [SHisHak, 4 ¢.], 
in which case it is unlikely, but not impossible, 
that another Hebrew or Shemitic name should 
have been adopted to represent the Evyptian form. 
On the other hand, the kings of the XXIId dynasty 
were of a warlike family, and their sons constantly 
held military commands. It is unlikely that an 
important army would have been intrusted to any 
but a king or prince. Usarken is less remote from 
Zerah than seeins at first sight, and, according to 
our computation, Zerah might have been Usarken 
II., but according to Dr. Hincks’s, Usarken I. 

5. The defeat of the Eyyptian army by Asa is 
without parallel in the history of the Jews. On 
no other occasion did an Israelite army meet an 
army of one of the great powers on either side and 
defeat it. Shishak was unopposed, Sennacherib 
was not met in the field, Necho was so met and 
overthrew Josiah's army, Nebuchadnezzar, like 
Shishak, was only delayed by fortifications. The 
defeat of Zerah thus is a eolitary instance, more 
of the power of faith than of the bravery of the 
Hebrews, a single witness that the God of Israel 
was still the same who had led his people through 
the Red Sea, and would give them the sane aid if 
they trusted in Him. We have, indeed, no dis- 
tinct statement that the defeat of Zerah was a 
miracle, but we have proof enough that God provi- 
dentially enabled the Hebrews to vanquish a force 
greater in number, stronger in the appliances of 
war, with horsemen and chariots, more accurate in 
discipline, no raw levies hastily equipped from the 
king’s armory, but a seasoned standing militia, 
strengthened and more terrible by the addition of 
swarms of hungry Arabs, bred to war, and whose 
whole life was a time of pillage. ‘This great deliv- 
erance ia one of the many proofs that God is to 
his people ever the same, whether Ile bids them 
staud still and behold his salvation, or nerves them 
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with that courage that has wrought great things 
in his name in our later age; thus it bridges over 
a chasm between two periods outwardly unlike, 
and bids us see in history the immutability of the 
Divine actions. R. S. P. 

ZERAHI’AH (TYTN [Jehovah caused to 
spring forth]: Zapala, Zapata, Zapata; Alex. 
Zapaias, Zapias, Zapaia: Luraias, Zarahia). A 
priest, son of Uzzi, and ancestor of Ezra the scribe 
(1 Chr. vi. 6, 51 [Heb. v. 32, vi. 36]; Ezr. vii. 4 
ie the A. V. ed. 1611 reads ZERAIAH]). 

( ta; [Vat. eca;} Alex. Zapata: 
Pie erase of Elibeoea: of the sons of 
Pahath Moab (Ezr. viii. 4): called ZaRaALAs in 1 
Eadr. viii. 31. 

* ZERA‘IAH (38 syl.), Ezr. vii. 4 (A. V. ed. 
1611). [ZERAHIAH 1.] 

ZE/RED (THY [dense forest]: [Rom.] Zapéd, 
[Vat.] Zaper, [ Alex. Zape, Zaper:] Zured). The 
name of a brook or valley running into the Dead 
Sea near its S. E. corner, which Dr. Robinson 
(Bibl. Res. ii. 157) with some probability sucgests 
as ideutical with the Wady el-Ahsy. It lav be 
tween Moab and Edom, and is the limit of the 
proper term of the Israelites’ wandering (Deut. ii. 
14). Laborde, arguing from the distance, thinks 
that the source of the Wady Ghurtndel in the 
Arabah is the site; as from Mount Hor to el-Ahsy 
is by way of Ezion-geber 65 leagues, in which only 
four stages occur: a rate of progress quite bevond 
their power. This argument, however, is feeble, 
since it is clear that the march-stations mentioned 
indicate not daily stages, but more permanent 
encampments. He also thinks the palm-trees of 
Wady G. would have attracted notice, and that 
Wady Jethum (el-/thm) could not have been the 
way consistently with the precept of Deut. ii. 3. 
The camping station in the catalozue of Num. 
xxiii., which corresponds to the “ pitching in the 
valley of Zared ”’ of xxi. 12, is probably Dibon-Gad, 
as it stands next to Vje-Abarim ; compare Num. 
xxxili. 44,45 with xxi. 12. The Wady el-Ahsy 
forms the boundary between the districts of Jebul 
and Kerek. The stream runs in a very d 
ravine and contains a hot spring which the Arabs 
call the “ Bath of Solomon, son of David ” (Irby, 
May 29). [ZARED.] 

The Jewish interpreters translate the name in 
the first case ‘‘ osiers,’’ and in the second « bas- 
kets’ (Targuin Pseudojonathan), which recalls the 
‘‘ brook of the willows’’ of Isaiah (xv. 7). The 
name Su/fsaf (willow) is attached to the valley 
which runs down from Kerak to the Dead Sea; 
but this appears to be too far north for the Zered. 
[WILLOWs, BROOK OF THE.] H. H. 


ZER’EDA (WIS, i.e. the Tserédab, 
with the def. article (covling]:  Zapipa [Vat. 
-pei-); Alex. n dapida: Sar ain. The native 
place, according to the present Hebrew text, of 
Jerobuam, the leader of the revolt of the northern 
tribes, and the first king of the “ Kingdom of 
Israel."’ It occurs in 1 K. xi. 26 only. The 
LXX. (in the Vatican Codex) for Zereda substitute 
Sareira, as will be seen above. This is not in itself 
remarkable, since it is but an instance of the ex- 
change of r and d, which is ao often observed both 
in the LXX. and Syriac Versions, and which has 
not impossibly taken place in the Hebrew text 
itself of Judg. vii. 22, where the name Zererah 
appears attached to a place which is perhaps else- 
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where called Zeredathah. But it is more remark- 
able that in the long addition to the history of 
Jeroboam which these translators insert between 
1 K. xii. 24 and 25 of the Hebrew text, Sarira is 
frequently mentioned. In strong contrast to the 
merely casual mention of it in the Hebrew narrative 
as Jeroboam’s native place, it is elevated in the 
narrative of the LXX. into great prominence, and 
becomes in fact the most important and, it may 
naturally be presumed, the most impregnable for- 
tress of Ephraim. It there appears as the town 
which Jeroboam fortified for Solomon in Mount 
Epbraim; thither he repairs on his return from 
Egypt; there he assembles the tribe of Ephraim, 
and there he builds « fortress. Of its position 
nothing is said except that it was “in Mount 
Epbraim,’’ but from the nature of the case it must 
have been central. The LXX. further make it 
the residence of Jeroboam at the time of the death 
of his child, and they substitute it for ‘Tirzah (not 
only on the single occasion on which the latter 
name occurs in the Hebrew of this narrative, but) 
three times over. No explanation has been given 


of this change of TT3™MA into mn. It is 
hardly one which would naturally occur from the 
corruptions either of copyists or of pronunciation. 
The question of the source and value of these sin- 
gular additions of the XX. has never yet been 
fully examined; but in the words of Dean Milman 
(Hist. of the Jews, 3d ed. i. 332), ‘there is a 
circumstantialness about the incidents which gives 
them an air of authenticity, or rather antiquity,” 
and which it is to be hoped will prompt some 
scholar to a thorough investigation. 

Zeredah has been supposed to be identical with 
ZEREDATHAH (2 Chr. iv. 17) and ZARTHAN or 
ZARTANAH. [But even if the two last of these 
names were more similar to it than they are, there 
would remain the serious topographical ditticulty 
to such an identification, that they were in the 
valley of the Jordan, while Zeredah was, according 
to the repeated statement of the LXX., on Mount 
Ephraim. If, however, the restricted statement of 
the Hebrew Bible be accepted, which names Zeredah 
merely as the native place of Jeroboam, and as not 
concerned in the events of his mature life, then 
there is no obstacle to its situation in that part of 
the tribe of Ephraim which lay in the Jordan Val- 
ley. G. 

ZEREDA’THAH (ANT [cooling): 
[Vat.] SipSadar; [Rom. Zapnda6d;] Alex. Xa8a0a: 
Saredatha). Named (in 2 Chr. iy. 17 only) in 
specifying the situation of the foundries for the 
brass-work of Solomon’s ‘Temple. In the parallel 
passage in 1 K. vii. 46, ZARTHAN occupies the 
place of Zeredathah, the rest of the sentence being 
literally the same; but whether the one name is 
merely an accidental variation of the other, or 
whetber, as there is some ground for believing, 
there is a connection between Zeredah, Zeredathah, 


a The ¢A terminating the name in the A. V. is the 
Hebrew mode of connecting it with the particle of 
motion : Zererathuh, ?. e. to Zererah. 

b The Ta at the commencement of this barbarous 
word no doubt belongs to the preceding name, Beth- 
shittah ; and they should be divided as follows, Byé- 
oeeéra Tapayaba. The Vatican Codex appears to be 
‘the only MS. which retains any trace of the name. 
The others quoted by Holmes and Parsons either sub- 
stitute ews xetAous for it, or exhibit some variation of 
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Zererah, and Zarthan. we have now no ncans of 
determining. It should be observed that Zeredah 
has in the original the definite article prefixed to it, 
which is not the case with either Zeredathah or 
Zerera. G. 


ZER’ERATH (TI3," 3. e. Tsererah: Ta- 
yapayabd;° Alex. nar ov evn: Vulg. omits). 
A place named only in J ade vil "2, in describing 
the flight of the Midianite host before Gideon. 
The A. V. has somewhat unnecessarily added to 
the oriyinal obscurity of the passage, which runs 
as follows: “ And the host fled into Beth has- 
shittah to Zererah,¢ unto the brink of Abel-me- 
holah upon Tabbath ’’ — apparently describing the 
two lines of flight taken by the two oo of the 
horde. 


It is natural to presume that Zererah i is the same 
name as Zeredathah.4 They both appear to have 
been in the Jordan Valley, and as to the difference 
in the names, the termination is insignificant, and 


the exchange of ‘T and “ is of constant occurrence. 
Zeredathah, again, appears to be equivalent to Zar- 
than. 

It is also difficult not to suppose that Zererah is 
the same place with the Sarira which the LXX. 
present as the equivalent of Zereda and of Tirzah. 
But in the way of this there is the difficulty which 
has been pointed out under Zereda, that the two 
last-named places appear to have been in the high- 
lands of Ephraim, while Zererah and Zeredathah 
were in the Jordan Valley. G. 


ZE’RESH (WY [Pers. gold]: Zwodpa: 
[Alex.] xwaapa; Joseph. Zdpa(a: Zares). The 
wife of Haman the Agayite (sth, v. 10, 14, vi. 
13), who counselled him to prepare the gallows for 
Mordecai, but predicted her husband's ruin as soon 
as she knew that Mordecai was a Jew. 

A. C. H. 

ZE/RETH (VDE [perh. splendor]: seped; 
[Vat. Ape@;] Alex. Sape@: Sereth). Son of Ashur 
the founder of Tekoa, by his wife Helah (1 Chr. iv. 
7). 

ZE/RI (1 [patr., JzzeR]: Soup! (Vat. -pet]: 
Sori). One of the sons of Jeduthun in the reign 
of David (1 Chr. xxv. 8). In ver. 11 he is called 
Izx1. 

ZE’ROR (TMB [pebble]: ‘tapes; Alex. 
Aped: (Comp. Zapdp:] Seror). A Benjamite, 
ancestor of Kish the father of Saul (1 Sam. ix. 1). 


ZERU’AH (MPANS [leprous]: [Rom.] Vat. 
omit; Alex. Xapova: Sarua). The mother of 
Jeroboam the son of Nebat (1 K. xi. 26). In the 
additional narrative of the LX X. inserted after 1 


K. xii. 24, she is called Sarira (a corruption of 
Zereda), and is said to have been a harlot. 


ZERUB‘/BABEL (Y2R7, dispersed, or 


the words quoted above from the Alex. MS. The Vuk 
gate entirely omits the name, 

¢ Or poxsibly the two first of these four names 
should be joined, Beth-has-shittah-Zererathah. 


d Zererah appears in Judg. vii. 22, MTS, 
with the particle of motion attached, which is all but 
identical with MATS, Zeredathah. 
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begotten, in Babylon: ZopoBdBer: Scrubabel). 
The head of the tribe of Judah at the time 
of the return from the Babylonish Captivity in 
the first year of Cyrus. His exact parentage is a 
little obscure, from his being always called the son 
of Shealtiel (zr. iii. 2, 8, v. 2, &e.; Hag. i. 1, 12, 
14, &c.), and appearing as such in the genealogies 
(Matt. i. 12; Luke iii. 27), whereas in 1 Chr, iii. 19, 
he is represented as the son of Pedaiah, Shealtiel or 
Salathiel’s brother, and consequently as Salathiel’s 
nephew. Probably the genealogy in 1 Chr. exhibits 
his true parentage, and he succeeded his uncle as 
head of the house of Judah — a supposition which 
tallies with the facts that Salathiel appears as the 
first-born, and that no children are assigned to him. 

There are two histories of Zerubbabel: the one, 
that contaihed in the canonical Scriptures: the 
other, that in the apocryphal books and Josephus. 

The history of Zerubbabel in the Scriptures is as 
follows: In the first year of Cyrus he was living at 


Babylon, and was the recognized prince (SYD) 
of Judah in the Captivity, what in later times was 


called TUDNORTT WD or MOTT (Rhesa), 


«the Prince of the Captivity,’ or “the Prince." 
On the issuing of Cyrus's decree he immediately 
availed himself of it, and placed himself at the head 
of those of his countrymen “ whose spirit God had 
raised to go up to build the House of the Lord 
which is in Jerusalem.’ It is probable that be 
was in the king of Babylon's service, both from his 
having, like Daniel and the three children, received 
a Chaldee name [SUESHBAZZAR], and from his 


receiving from Cyrus the office of governor (FIM) 
of Judwa. The restoration of the sacred vessels, 
which Nebuchadnezzar had brought. from the Tem- 
ple. having been effected, and copious presents of 
silver and gold, and goods, and beasts, having been 
bestowed upon the captives, Zerubbabel went forth 
at the head of the returning colony, accompanied 
by Jeshua the high-priest, and perhaps by the 
prophets Haycai and Zechariah, and a considerable 
number of priests, Levites, and heads of houses of 
Judah and Benjamin with their followers. On ar- 
riving at Jerusalem, Zerubbabel'’s first care was to 
build the altar on its old site, and to restore the 
daily sacrifice. (JFsnua.} Perhaps also they 
kept the Feast of ‘Tabernacles, as it is said they did 
in Ezr. iii. 4: but there is some reason to suspect 
that vv. 4, 5, and the first half of ver. 6, are in- 
terpolated, and are merely an epitome of Neh. viii., 
which belongs to very different times. (Ezra, 
Book orf; NENEMIAH, Book oF.) But his great 
work, which he set about immediately, was the re- 
building of the Temple. Being armed with a grant 
from Cyrus of timber and stone for the building, 
and of money for the expenses of the builders (zr. 
vi. 4), he had collected the materials, including 
cedar-trees brought from Lebanon to Joppa, ac- , 
cording to the precedent in the time of Solomon (2! 
Chr. ii. 16), and got together masons and carpen- 
ters to do the work, by the opening of the second 
year of their return to Jerusalem. And accordingly, | 
in the second month of the second year of their re- 
turn, the foundation of the Temple was laid with | 
all the pomp which they could command: the: 
priests in their vestments with trumpets, and the 
sons of Asaph with cymbals, singing the very same 
psalm of praise for God's unfailing mercy to Israel 
which was sung when Solomon dedicated his Tem- 
ple (2 Chr. v. 11-14); while the people responded 
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with a great shout of joy, “ because the found «tion 
of the house of the Lord was laid.” How strange 
must have been the emotions of Zerublalel at this 
moment! As he stood upon Mount Zion, and be- 
held from its summit the desolations of Jerusalem, 
the site of the Temple Ulank, David's palace a heap 
of ashes, his fathers’ sepulchres defiled and overlaid 
with rubbish, and the silence of desertion and 
emptiness hanging oppressively over the streets and 
waste places of what was once the joyous city; 
and then remembered how his great ancestor David 
had brought up the ark in triumph to the very 
spot where he was then standing. how Solomon had 
reigned there in all bis magnificence and power, 
and how the petty kings and potentates of the 
neighboring nations had been his vassals and tribu- 
taries, how must his heart alternately have swelled 
with pride, and throbbed with anguish, and sunk 
in humiliation! In the midst of these mihty 
meinories he was but the officer of a foreityn heathen 
despot, the head of a feeble remnant of half-emanci- 
pated slaves, the captain of a band hardly able to 
hold up their heads in the presence of their hostile 
and jealous neighbors; and yet there he was, the 
son of David, the heir of great and mysterious 
promises, returned by a wonderful Providence to 
the home of his ancestors. At his bidding the 
daily sacrifice had been restored after a cessation of 
half a century, and now the foundations of the 
Temple were actually laid, amidst the songs of the 
Levites singing according to David's ordinance, 
and the shouts of the tribe of Judah. It was a 
heart-stirring situation; and, despite all the dis- 
couragements attending it, we cannot. doubt that 
Zerubbabel’s faith and hope were kindled by it into 
fresh life. 


But there were many hindrances and delays to 
be encountered before the work was finished. The 
Samaritans or Cutheans put in a claim to join with 
the Jews in rebuilding the Temple; and when 
Zerubbabel and his companions refused to admit 
them into partnership, they tried to hinder them 
from building, and hired counsellors to frustrate 
their purpose. They probably contrived, in the 
first instance, to intercept the supplies of timber 
and stone, and the wages of the workmen, which 
were paid out of the king’s revenue, and then by 
misrepresentation to calumniate them at the court 
of Persia. Thus they were successful in putting a 
stop to the work during the seven remaining year 
of the reign of Cyrus, and through the eight years 
of Cambyses and Smerdis. Nor does Zerubbabal 
appear quite blameless for this long delay. ‘The 
ditticulties in the way of building the Temple were 
not such as need have stopped the work: and dur- 
ing this long suspension of sixteen years Zernb- 
babel and the rest of the people had been busy in 
building costly houses for themselves, und one might 


‘even suspect that the cedar-wood which had been 


brought for the Temple had been used to decorate 
private dwellings (comp. the use of {DD in Hag. 


i. 4, and 1 K. vii. 8,7). They had, in fact, ceased 
to care for the desolation of the Temple (Hag. i. 
2-4), and had not noticed that God was rebuking 
their lukewarmness by withholding his blessing 
from their labors (Hag. i. 5-11). But in the 
second year of Darius light dawned apon the dark- 
ness of the colony from Babylon. In that year — 
it was the most memorable event in Zerubbabel’s 
life— the spirit of prophecy suddenly blazed up 
with a most brilliant light amongst the returned 
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captives; and the long silence which was to ensue 
till the ministry of John the Baptist was preceded 
by the stirring utterances of Hagyai and Zechariah. 
Their words fell like sparks upon tinder. In a mo- 
ment Zerubbabel, roused from his apathy, threw 
his whole strength into the work, zealously seconded 
by Jeshua and all the people. [JEsHua.] Unde- 
terred bya fresh attempt of their enemies to hinder 
the progress of the building, they went on with 
the work even while a reference was being made to 
Darius; and when, after the original decree of 
Cyrus had been found at Ecbataua, a most gracious 
and favorable decree was issued by Darius, enjoin- 
ing Tatnai and Shetharboznai to assist the Jews 
with whatsoever they had need of at the king’s ex- 
pense, the work advanced so rapidly that on the 
third day of the month Adar, in the sixth year of 
Darius, the Temple was finished, and was forthwith 
dedicated with much pomp and rejoicing. It is 
difficult to calculate how yreat was the effect of the 
prophecies of Hagyai and Zechariah in sustaining 
the courage and energy of Zerubbabel in carrying 
his work to completion. Addressed, as many of 
them were, directly to Zerubbabel by name, speak- 
ing, as they did, most glurious things of the Temple 
which he was building, conveying to Zerubbabel 
- himself extraordinary assurances of Divine favor, 
and coupling with them magnificent and consola- 
tory predictions of the future glory of Jerusalem 
and Judah, and of the conversion of the Gentiles, 
they necessarily exercised an immense influence 
upon his mind (Hag. i. 13, 14, ii. 4-9, 21-23; Zech. 
iv. 6-10, viii. 3-8, 9, 18-23). It is not too much 
to say that these prophecies upon Zerubbabel were 
the immediate instrument by which the church and 
commonwealth of Judah were preserved from de- 
struction, and received a life which endured till the 
coming of Christ. 

The ouly other works of Zerubbabel which we 
learn from the Scripture history are the restoration 
of the courses of priests and Levites, and of the 
provision for their maintenance, according to the 
institution of David (Ezr. vi. 18; Neh. xii. 47); 
the registering the returned captives according to 
their genealogies (Neh. vii. 5); and the keeping of 
a Passover in the seventh year of Darius, with 
which last event ends all that we know of the life 
of Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel: a man inferior 
to few of the great characters of Scripture, whether 
we consider the perilous undertaking to which he 
devoted himself, the importance, in the economy 
of the Divine government, of his work, his coura- 
geous faith, or the singular distinction of being the 
object of so many and such remarkable prophetic 
utterances. 

The apocryphal history of Zerubbabel, which, 
as usual, Josephus follows, may be summed up ina 
few words. ‘The story told in 1 Esdr. iii.-vii. is, 
that on the occasion of a great feast made by 
Darius on his accession, three young men of his 
body-guard had a contest who should write the 
wisest sentence. That one of the three (Zerubba- 
bel) writing “‘ Women are strongest, but above all 
things Truth beareth away the victory;" and after- 
wards defending his sentence with much eloquence, 
was declared by acclamation@ to be the wisest, 
and claimed for his reward, at the king’s hand, 
that the king should perform his vow which he 


@ With the shout, “ Magna est veritas, et preeva- 
lebdit !” 
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had vowed to rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple. 
Upon which the king gave him letters to all his 
treasurers and governors on the other side the river, 
with grants of money and exemption from taxes, 
and sent him to rebuild Jerusalem and the Temple, 
accompanied by the families of which the list is 
given in Ezr. ii., Neh. vii.; and then follows, in 
utter confusion, the history of Zerubbabel as given 
in Scripture. Apparently, too, the compiler did 
not perceive that Sanabasar® (Sheshbazzar) was 
the same person as Zerubbabel. Josephus, indeed, 
seems to identify Sheshbazzar with Zerubbabel, 
and tries to reconcile the story in 1 Esdr. by say- 
ing, ‘* Now it so fell out that about this time 
Zorobabel, who had been made governor of the 
Jews that had been in captivity, caine to Darius 
from Jerusalein, for there had been an old friend- 
ship between him and the king,” ete. (Ant. xi. 3). 
But it is obvious on the face of it that this is sim- 
ply Josephus's invention to reconcile 1 Esdr. with 
the canonical Ezra. [Espras, First Book or.] 
Josephus has also another story (Ant. xi. 4, § 9) 
which is not found in 1 Esdr., of Zorobabel going 
ou an embaasy to Darius to accuse the Samaritan 
governors and hipparchs of withholding from the 
Jews the grants made by Darius out of the royal 
treasury, for the oftering of sacrifices and other 
Temple expenses, and of his obtaining a decree 
from the king commanding his officers in Samaria 
to supply the high-priest with all that he required. 
But that this is not authentic history seems pretty 
certain from the names of the governors, Sambabas 
being an imitation or corruption of Sanballat, 
Tanganes of Tutnai (or Thauthanai, as in LXX.), 
Sadraces of Sathrabouzanes, confused with Sha- 
drach, Bobvelo of Zoro-babel; and the names of the 
ambassadors, which are manifestly copied from the 
list in 1 Hsdr. v. 8, where Zorolbel, Enenius, and 
Mardochzeus, correspond to Zorvbabel, Ananias, 
and Mardochwus of Josephus. Moreover the letter 
or decree of Darius, ay viven by Josephus, is as 
manifestly copied from the decree of Darius in Ezr. 
vi. 6-10. In all probability, therefore, the docu- 
ment used by Josephus was one of those numerous 
apocryphal religious romances which the Hellenis- 
tic Jews were so fond of abuut the 4th and 3d cen- 
tury before Christ, and was written partly to 
explain Zorobabel's presence at the court of Darius, 
as spoken of in 1 Esdr., partly to explain that of 
Mordecai at the court of Abasuerus, though he was 
in the list of those who were Zorvbabel’s compan- 
ions (as it seemed), and partly to give an opportu- 
nity for reviling and humiliating the Samaritans. 
It also gratified the favorite taste for embellishing, 
and corroborating, and yiving, as was thought, 
additional probability to the Scripture narrative, 
and dwelling upon bygone times of Jewish tri- 
umphs. (Kstikr, Book or.] 

It only remains to notice Zerubbabel’s place in 
the genealogy of Christ. It has already been ob- 
served that in the genealogies Matt i. 12, and Luke 
iii. 27, he is represented as son of Salathiel, though 
the book of Chronicles tells us he was the son of 
Pedaiah, and nephew of Salathiel. It is of more 
moment to remark that, while St. Matthew deduces 
his line from Jechunias and Solomon, St. Luke 
deduces it through Neri and Nathan. Here then 
we have the head of the nation, the Prince of 





6 XYavafagép is merely a corruption of SagaBagdp- 
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Judah, the foremost man of his country, with a 
double genealogy, one representing him as descend- 
ing from all the kings of Judah, the other as the 
descendant indeed of David, but through a long 
line of private and unknown persons. We find 
him, too, filling the position of Prince of Judah at 
a time when, as far as the history informs us, the 
royal family was utterly extinct. And though, if 
descended from the last king, he would have been 
his grandson, neither the history, nor the contem- 
porary prophets, nor Josephus, nor the apocryphal 
books, give the least hint of his being a near rela- 
tive of Jeconiah, while at the same time the natural 
interpretation of Jer. xxii. 40 shows Jeconiah to 
have been childless. The inference from all this is 
obvious. Zerubbabel was the legal successor and 
heir of Jeconiah's royal estate, the grandson of Neri, 
and the lineal descendant of Nathan the son of 
David. [SALATHIEL; GENEALOGY OF CHRIST. 
For Zerubbabel’s descendants see HANANIAH 8. ] 
In the N. T. the name appears in the Greek 
form of ZOROBABEL. A. C. H. 


ZERUI’AH (FANS, and once 277973 : 
Zapovia; { Alex. 1 Sam. xxvi. 6, Lapoveia:] Sais 
via). A woman who, as long as the Jewish records 
are read, will be known as the mother of the three 
leading heroes of David's army — Abishai, Joab, 
and Asahel— the “sons of Zeruiah.” She and 
Abiyail are specified in the genealogy of David's 
family in 1 Chr. ii. 13-17 as ‘sisters of the sons 
of Jesse" (ver. 16; comp. Joseph. Ant. vii. 10, § 
1). The expression is in itself enough to raise a 
suspicion that she was not a daughter of Jease, a 
suspicion which is corroborated by the statement 
of 2 Sam. xvii. 25, that Abigail was the daughter 
of Nahash. Abigail being apparently the younger 
of the two women, it isa probable inference that 
they were both the daughters of Nahash, but 
whether this Nahash be —as Professor Stanley has 
ingeniously conjectured — the king of the Ammon- 
ites, and the former husband of Jesse's wife, or 
some other persun unknown, must forever remain 
a mere conjecture. [Davip, vol. i. p. 552.) Other 
explanations are given under NAHASH, vol. iii. 
p. 2053 f. Her relation to Jesse (in the eriginal 
Ishai) is expressed in the name of her son Ab- 
ishiai. 

Of Zeruiah's husband there is no mention in the 
Bible. Josephus (Ant. vii. 1, § 3) explicitly states 
his name to have been Souri (Sovpi), but no cor- 
roboration of the statement appears to have been 
discovered in the Jewish traditions, nor does Jose- 
phus himself refer to it again. The mother of such 
remarkable sons must herself have been a remark- 
able woman, and this may account for the fact, 
unusual if not unique, that the family is always 
called after her, and that her husband's name has 
not been considered worthy of preservation in the 
sacred records. G. 


ZE’THAM (ot [perh. olive-tree]: ZnOdy 
[Vat. ZeOou], ZeOdu; Alex. ZaBou, ZoOou: Ze- 
than, Zithan). The son of Laadan, a Gershonite 
Tevite (1 Chr. xxiii. 8). In 1 Chr. xxvi. 22 he 
appears as the son of Jehiel, or Jehieli, and so the 
grandson of Laadan. 


ZE’THAN (VE : Za:Ody; Alex. H@apy: Ze- 


than). A Benjamite of the sons of Bilhan (1 Chr. 
vii. 10). 





@ 2 Sam. xiv. 1. 


ZIBEON 


ZE/THAR (TUN [perh. star]: "ABara(ds: 
Zethar). One of the seven eunuchs of Abasuerus 
who attended upon the king, and were commanded 
to bring Vashti into his presence (Esth. i. 10). 


ZVA (YW: Zovd; (Comp. Zid:] Zie). One 
of the Gadites who dwelt in Bashan (1 Chr. v. 
13). 


ZI‘BA (N9°3, once NDZ: [Rom. xd; 
Vat.] XeiBa; Alex. ¥:8a, and in ch. xvi. [1,] 2 
[5, 3, 4,) 2:BBa; Joseph. 2Bds: Siba). A 
person who plays a prominent part, though with 
no credit to himself, in one of the episodes of 
David's history (2 Sam. ix. 2-12, xvi. 1-4, xix. 


17, 29). He had been a slave (TAY) of the house 
of Saul before the overthrow of his kingdom, and 
(probably at the time of the great Philistine incur- 
sion which proved so fatal to his master’s family) 
had been set free (Joseph. Ant. vii. 5,§ 5). The 
opportunities thus aflurded him he had so far im- 
proved, that when first encountered in the history 
he is head of an establishment of fifteen sons and 
twenty slaves. David's reception of Mephibosheth 
had the effect of throwing Ziba with his whole 
establishment back into the state of bondage from 
which be had so long been free. It reduced him 
from being an independent landholder to the posi- 
tion of a mere dependent. The knowledge of this 
fact gives the key to the whole of his conduct 
towards David and towards Mephibosheth. Be- 
yond this the writer has nothing to add to his 
remarks on Ziba under the head of MEPnino- 
SHETH. G. 

* The adverse judgment here expressed, though 
it may rest on a prolability, strikes us as more 
decisive than the record warrants. In Ziba's “ con- 
duct towards David’ we fail to discover evidence 
of anything but kindness in feeling and act. If an 
explanation of his course ia necessary, we do not 
find “the key to his supposed treachery in any 
derogatory service to which the king had sub- 
jected him. His relation to the survivor of the 
royal family that he had served, in which he re- 
tained his own servants, was a token of David's 
confidence in him; and we think that an Oriental 
of his standing, at that day or this, would regard 
it in the light of a responsible, honorable, remuner- 
ative trust. (MePnHIBosHETH, Amer. ed.] 

S. W. 

ZIB’EON (W323 [vyed]: SeBeydy: Sedb- 
eon). Father of Anah, whose daughter Aholiba- 
mah was Esau's wife ((ren. xxxvi. 2). Although 
called a Hivite, he is probably the same as Zibeon 
the son of Seir the Horite (vv. 20, 24, 29; 1 Chr. 
i. 38, 40), the latter signifying ‘ cave-dweller,”’ and 
the former being the name of his tribe, for we know 
nothing of the race of the Troglodytes; or more 


probably “ITT (the Hivite), is a mistranscription 
for ‘TFT (the Horite). 

Another difficulty connected with this Zibeon is, 
that Anah in ver. 2 is called his daughter, and in 
ver. 24 his son; but this difficulty appears to be 
easily explained by supposing that [V2 refers to 
Aholibamah, and not to the name next preceding 
it: the Samaritan, it should be observed, has 72. 





d 2 Sam. xvi. 4. 
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An allusion is made to some unrecorded fact in the 
history of the Horites in the passaye, ‘this [was 
that] Anah that found the mules in the wilderness, 
as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father’? (Gen. 
xxxvi. 24). The word rendered “ mules ’’ in the 


A. V. is the Heb. OOS, perhaps the Emims or 


giants, as in the reading of the Sam. OO‘NF7, and 
so also Onkelos and Pseudojonathan. Gesenius pre- 
fers ‘‘ hot-springs,”’ following the Vuly. rendering. 
Zibeon was also one of the dukes, or phylarchs, of 
the Horites (ver. 29). For the identification with 
Beeri, father of Judith the Hittite (Gen. xxvi. 34), 
see BEERI, and see also ANAH. E. S. P. 


ZIBIA (NYAE [roe]: xeGid; [Vat. teBra:] 
Sebia). A Benjamite, apparently, as the text now 
stands, the son of Shaharaim by his wife Hodesh 
(1 Chr. viii. 9). 


ZIBIAH (THRAS [roe] : XaBid ; [Vat.] 
Alex. AB:a: Sebia). A native of Beer-sheba, 
and mother of king Joash (2 K. xii. 1; 2 Chr. 
xxiv. 1). 


ZICH’RI  (S13T [remembered, famous]: 
Zexpel: Zechrt). L. Son of Izhar the son of 
Kohath (Ex. vi. 21). His name is incorrectly 
given in modern editions of the A. V. “ Zithri,” 
though it is printed ZicHR1 in the ed. of 1611. 

2. (Zaxpl { Vat. -peil; Alex. Zexpl.) A Ben- 
jawite of the sons of Shimhi (1 Chr. viii. 19). 

3. (Zexpi [ Vat. -pec}; Alex. Zoxpt-) A Ben- 
jamite of the sons of Shashak (1 Chr. viii. 23). 

4. (Zexpi; [Vat. Zaxpe:-]) A Benjamite of the 
sons of Jeroham (1 Chr. viii. 27). . 

5. [Zexpi; Vat. Zaype:.] Son of Asaph, else- 
where called ZABDI and ZACCUR (1 Chr. ix. 15). 

6. [Zexpl; Vat. Zexpe:.] A descendant of 
Eliezer the son of Moses (1 Chr. xxvi. 25). 

7. The father of Eliezer, the chief of the Reu- 
benites in the reign of David (1 Chr. xxvii. 16). 

8. (Zapi; [Vat. Zaper;] Alex. Zaypi.) Of the 
tribe of Judah. His son Amasiah commanded 
200,000 men in Jehoshaphat’s army (2 Chr. xvii. 
16). 

9. (Zaxaplas ; (Comp. Zexpi-]) Father of 
Elishaphat, one of the conspirators with Jehoiada 
(2 Chr. xxiii. 1). 

10. (Zexpis [Vat. E¢exper:] Alex. Eeypu.) 
An Ephraimite hero in the invading army of Pekah 
the son of Kemaliah (2 Chr. xxviii. 7). In the 
battle which was so disastrous to the kingdom of 
Judah, Maaseiah the kiny's son, Azrikam, the 
prefect of the palace, and Elkanah, who was next 
to the king, fell by the hand of Zichri. 

ll. (Zexpi: [Vat. FA. Zeype:.]) Father or 
ancestor of JOEL 14 (Neh. xi. Y¥). He was prob- 
ably a Benjamite. 

12. [Vat. Alex. FA.! omit.] A priest of the 
family of Abijah, in the days of Joiakim the son 
of Jeshua (Neh. xii. 17). W. A. W. 


ZID’DIM (O35, with the def. article 
[dechirities, Dietr.]}: trav Tupiwv: Assedim). One 
of the fortified towns of the allotment of Naphtali, 
according to the present condition of the Hebrew 
text (Josh. xix. 35). The translators of the Vat. 
UXX. appear to have read the word in the original, 
OMS, “the Tyrians,” while those of the 
Peshito-Syriac, on the other hand, read it as 
TVT3, Zidon. These readings were probably both 
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influenced by the belief that the name next fol- 
lowing that in questiop, namely, ZER, was that of 
Tyre. But this is more than doubtful, and indeed 
Tyre and Zidon were included in the allotment, 
not of Naphtali, but of Asher (xix. 28, 29). The 
Jerusalem Talmud (Megillh, i.) is probably nearer 
the mark in identifying hat-Tsiddim with Kefr 
Chittai, which Schwarz (p. 182) with much prob- 
ability takes to be the present Maltin, at the north- 
ern foot of the well-known Aurn Hatlin, or “ Horns 
of Hattin,” a few miles west of Tiberias. This 
identification falls in with the fact that the three 
next names in the list are all known to have been 
connected with the lake. G. 


ZIDKVJAH (7197 TS [justice of Jehovah): 
Ledexlas: Sedecias). A priest, or family of priests, 
who signed the covenant with Nehemiah (Neh. x. 
1). The name is identical with that elsewhere in 
the A. V. rendered ZEDEKIAH. 


ZI’DON or SI'DON (JVWS and PWS: 
Z:5ey; (Vat. generally Xedwy; Judg. xviii. 28, 
ESwvior, Vat. SeBwior; Ezr. iii. 7, of SBdvi01, 
Vat. Endaper; 1 K. xvii. 9, 7 Z5ava, Vat. Se:- 
Swvia; Is. xxiii. 2, dowwinn; Is. xxiii. 12, Alex. 
Xiwy:] Sidon). Gen. x. 15, 19; Josh. xi. 8, xix. 
28; Judg. i. 31, xviii. 28; Joel iii. 4 (iv. 4); Is. 
xxiii. 2, 4, 12; Jer. xxv. 22, xxvii. 3; Ez. xxviii. 
21, 22; Zech. ix. 2; Matt. xi. 21, 22, xv. 21; Luke 
vi. 17, x. 13, 14; Mark iii. 8, vii. 24, 31. An an- 
cient and wealthy city of Phoenicia, on the eastern 
coast of the Mediterranean Sea, in latitude 33° 
34’ U5” N., less than twenty English miles to the 
north of Tyre. Its Hebrew name, Tsidén, signi- 
fies “ Fishing,” or “ Fishery’ (see Gesenius, s. v.). 
Its modern name is Saida. It is situated in the 
narrow plain between the Lebanon and the sea, 
to which it once gave its own name (Joseph. Ant. 
7. 3,§ 1, 7d péya wedlov XiBavos wéAews) at a 
point where the mountains recede to a distance of 
two miles (Kenrick’s Phenicia, p. 19). Adjoin- 
ing the city there are luxuriant gardens and or- 
chards, in which there is a profusion of the finest 
fruit trees suited to the climate. ‘The plain is 
flat and* low,” says Mr. Porter, author of the 
Handbook for Syria and Palestine, “but near 
the coast line rises a little hill, a spur from which 
shoots out a few hundred yards into the sea in a 
southwestern direction. On the northern slope 
of the promontory thus formed stands the old 
city of Zidon. The hill behind on the south is 
covered by the citadel” (Enc. Britannica, 8th 
edition, 8. v.). ; 

From a Biblical point of view, this city is infe- 
rior in interest to its neighbor ‘Tyre, with which 
its name is so often associated. Indeed, in all the 
passages above referred to in which the two cities 
are mentioned together, Tyre is named first —a 
circumstance which might at once be deemed acci- 
dental, or the mere result of Tyre's being the 
nearest of the two cities to Palestine, were it not 
that some doubt on this point is raised by the 
order being reversed in two works which were 
written at a period after Zidon had enjoyed a long 
temporary superiority (zr. iii. 7; 1 Chr. xxii. 4). 
However this may be, it is certain that, of the two, 
Tyre is of the greater importance in reference to 
the writings of the most celebrated Hebrew proph- 
ets; and the splendid prophecies directed against 
Tyre, as a single colossal power (Ez. xxvi., xxvii. 
xxviii. 1-19; Is. xxiii.), have no parallel in the 
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shorter and vaguer utterances against Zidon (Ez. capture of Troy. Justin, however, is such a weak 
xxviii. 21-23). And the predominant Biblical in- authority for any disputed historical fact, and his 
terest of ‘I'yre arises from the prophecies relating account of the early history of the Jews, wherein 
to its destiny. we have some means of testing his accuracy, seems 

If we could believe Justin (xviii. 3), there would | to be so much in the nature of a romance (xxxvi. 
be no doubt that Zidon was of greater antiquity | 2) that, without laying stress on the unreasonable- 
than Tyre, as he says that the inhabitants of “ness of any one’s assuming to know the precise 
Zidon, when their city had been reduced by the time when Troy was taken, he cannot be accepted 


king of Ascalon, founded Tyre the year before the|as an authority for the early history of the Pha- 
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Modern Saida — Zidon or Sidon (Kitto). 


nicians. In contradiction of this statement, it has | to such an almost accidental founding of a city, 
been further insisted on, that the relation between as is implied in the account of Justin. Certainly, 
a colony and the mother-city among the Pheeni- | there is otherwise nothing improbable in Zidonians 
cians was sacred, and that as the Tyrians never having founded Tyre, as the Tyrians are called 
acknowledged this relation towards Zidon, the sup-  Zidonians, but the Zidonians are never called Tyr- 
posed connection between Tyre and Zidon is morally ians. And at any rate this circumstance tends 
impossible. This is a very strong point; but, per- to show that in early times Zidon was the most 
haps, not absolutely conclusive, as no one can prove influential of the two cities. This is shadowed 
that this was the custom of the Phoenicians at the forth in the book of Genesis by the statement that 
very distant period when alone the Zidonians would Zidon was the first-born of Canaan (Gen. x. 15}, 
have built Tyre, if they founded it at all; or that and is implied in the name of “ Great Zidon,"’ or 
it would have applied not only to the conscious “the Metropolis Zidon,”’ which is twice given to it 
and deliberate founding of a colony, but likewise in Joshua (xi. 8, xix. 28). It is confirmed, like- 
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wise, by Sidonians being used as the generic name 
of the Phenicians or Canaanites (Josh. xiii. 6; 
Judg. xviii. 7); and by the reason assigned for 
there being no deliverer to Laish when its peace- 
able inhabitants were massacred, that “it was fur 
Jrom Zidon ;"’ whereas, if Tyre had been of equal 
importance, it would have been more natural to 
mention Tyre, which professed substantially the 
same relivion, and was almost twenty miles nearer 
(Judg. xviii. 28). It is in accordance with the 
inference to be drawn from these circumstances 
that in the Homeric poems Tyre is not named, 
while there is mention both of Sidon and the 
Sidonians (O:. xv. 425; Jl. xxiii. 743); and the 
land of the Sidonians is called * Sidonia’’ (Od. 
xiii. 285). One point, however, in the Homeric 
poems deserves to be specially noted concerning 
the Sidonians, that they are never here mentioned 
as traders, or praised for their nautical skill, for 
which they were afterwards so celebrated (Herod. 
vii. 44, 96). The traders are invariably known by 
the general name of Phoenicians, which would, 
indeed, include the Sidonians; but still the special 
praise of Sidonians was as skilled workmen. When 
Achilles distributed prizes at the games in honor 
of Patroclus, he gave as the prize of the swiftest 
runner, a larve silver bowl for mixing wine with 
water, which bad been cunningly made by the skill- 
ful Sidonians, but which Phcenicians bad brought 
over the sea (/i. xxiii. 743, 744). And when 
Menelaus wished to give to Telemachus what was 
most beautiful and most valuable, he presented 
him with a similar mixing-bowl of silver, with 
golden rim, a divine work, the work of Hephestus, 
which had been a yvift to Menelaus himself from 
Phedimus, king of the Sidonians ( Od. iv. 614-018, 
and OJ. xv. lc.) And ayain, all the beautifully 
embroidered robes of Andromache, from which she 
selected one as an offering to Athene, were the pro- 
ductions of Sidonian women, which Paris, when 
coming to Troy with Helen, had brought from 
Sidonia (//. vi. 289-295). But in no case is any- 
thing mentioned as haying been brought from 
Sidon in Sidonian vessels or by Sidonian sailors. 
Perhaps at this time the Phenician vessels were 
principally fitted out at sea-ports of Phoenicia to 
the north of Sidon. 

From the time of Solomon to the invasion of 
Nebuchadnezzar Zidon is not often directly men- 
tioned in the Bible, and it appears to have been 
subordinate to Tyre. When the people called 
s“ Zidonians "’ is mentioned, it sometimes seems 
that the Vhawmeians of the plain of Zidon are 
meant, as, for example, when Solomon said to 
Hiram that there was none among the Jews that 
could skill to hew timber like the Zidonians (1 K. 
v. 6); and possibly, when Ethbaal, the father of 
Jezebel, is called their king (1 K. xvi. 31), who, 
according to Menander in Josephus (Amd. viii. 13, 
§ 2), was king of the Tyrians. This may likewise 
be the meaning when Ashtoreth is called the God- 
dess, or Abomination, of the Zidonians (1 K. xi. 
5, 33; 2 K. xxiii. 13), or when women of the 
Zidonians are mentioned in reference to Solomon 
(1 K. xi. 1). And this seems to be equally true 
of the phrases, ‘“‘dauyhter of Zidon,”’ and “ mer- 
chants of Zidon,’” and even once of “ Zidon”’ it- 
self (Is. xxiii. 2, 4, 12) in the prophecy of Isaiah 

inst I'vre. There is no doubt, however, that 
Zidon itself, the city properly so called, was threat- 
ened by Jvel (iii. 4) and Jeremiah (xxvii. 3). 
Bill, all that is known respecting it during this 
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epoch is very scanty, amounting to scarcely more 
than that one of its sources of gain was trade in 
slaves, in which the inhabitants did not shrink 
from selling inhabitants of Palestine [PHant- 
CIANS, iii. 2518 6); that the city was governed by 
kings (Jer. xxvii. 3 and xxv. 22); that, previous 
to the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar, it had fur- 
nished mariners to Tyre (Iz. xxvii. 8); that, at one 
period, it was subject, in some sense or other, to 
Tyre; and that, when Shalmaneser king of Assyria 
invaded Pheenicia, Zidon seized the opportunity to 
revolt. It seems strange to hear of the subjection 
of one great city to another great city only twenty 
miles off, inhabited by men of the same race, lan- 
guage, and religion; but the fact is rendered con- 
ceivable by the relation of Athens to its allies after 
the Persian war, and by the history of the Italian 
republics in the Middle Ages. It is not improb- 
ble that its rivalry with Tyre may have been in- 
fluential in inducing Zidon, more than a century 
later, to submit to Nebuchadnezzar, apparently 
without offering any serious resistance. 

During the Persian domination, Zidon seems to 
have attained its highest point of prosperity; and 
it is recorded that, towards the close of that period, 
it far excelled all other Phoenician cities in wealth 
and importance (Diod. xvi. 44; Mela, i. 12). It 
is very probable that the long siege of Tyre by 
Nebuchadnezzar had tended not only to weaken 
and impoverish Tyre, but likewise to enrich Zidon 
at the expense of Tyre; as it was an obvious ex- 
pedient for any Tyrian merchants, artisans, and 
sailors, who deemed resistance useless or unwise, to 
transfer their residence to Zidon. However this 
may be, in the expedition of Xerxes against Greece, 
the Sidonians were highly favored, and were a 
preéminently important element of his naval power. 
When, from a hill near Abydos, Xerxes witnessed 
a boat-race in his fleet, the prize was gained by 
the Sidonians (Herod. vii. 44). When he reviewed 
his fleet, he sat beneath a golden canopy in a 
Sidonian galley (vii. 100); when he wished to 
examine the mouths of the river Peneus, he in- 
trusted himself to a Sidonian galley, as was his 
wont on similar occasions (vii. 128); and when 
the tyrants and general ofticers of his great expedi- 
tion sat in order of honor, the king of the Sidunians 
sat first (viii. 67). Again, Herodotus states that 
the Pheenicians supplied the best vessels of the 
whole fleet; and of the Phrenicians, the Sidonians 
(vii. 96). And lastly, as Homer vives a vivid idea 
of the beauty of Achilles by saying that Nireus 
(thrice-named) was the most beautiful of all the 
Greeks who went to Troy, afer the son of Peleus, 
so Herodotus completes the triumph of the Sido- 
nians, when he praises the vessels of Artemisia 
(probably for the daring of their crews), by saying 
that they were the most renowned of the whole 
fleet, “after the Sidoniang" (vi. 9). 

The prosperity of Sidon was suddenly cut short 
by an unsuccessful revolt against Persia, which led 
to one of the most disastrous catastrophes recorded 
in history. Unlike the siege and capture of Tyre 
by Alexander the Great, which is narrated by sev- 
eral writers, and which is of commanding interest 
through its relation to such a renowned conqueror, 
the fate of Sidon is only known through the his- 
tory of Diodorus (xvi. 42-45), and is mainly con- 
nected with Artaxerxes Ochus (8. C. 350-338), a 
monarch who is justly regarded with mingled aver- 
sion and contempt. Hence the calamitous over- 
throw of Sidun has not, perhaps, attracted so much 
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attention as it deserves. The principal cireum- 
stances were these. While the Persians were mak- 
ing preparations in Phcenicia to put down the revolt 
in Egypt, some l’ersian satraps and generals be- 
haved oppressively and insolently to Sidonians in 
the Sidonian division of the city of Tripolis.¢ 
On this, the Sidonian people projected a revolt; 
and having first concerted arrangements with other 
Pheenician cities, and made a treaty with Nectane- 
bus, they put their designs into execution. They 
commenced by committing outrages in a residence 
and park (wapdde:cos) of the Persian king; they 
burnt a large store of fodder which had heen col- 
lected for the Persian cavalry; and they seized and 
put to death the Persians who had been guilty of 
insults towards the Sidonians. Afterwards, under 
their King Tennes, with the assistance from Egypt 
of 4,000 Greek mercenaries under Mentor, they 
expelled the Persian sntraps from Phoenicia; they 
strengthened the defenses of their city, they 
equipped a fleet of 100 triremes, and prepared for 
a desperate resistance. But their King Tenues 
proved a traitor to their cause — and in perform- 
ance of a compact with Ochus, he betrayed into 
the king's power one hundred of the must dis- 
tinguished citizens of Sidon, who were all sliot to 
death with javelins. Five hundred other citizens, 
who went out to the king with ensigns of supplica- 
tion, shared the same fate; and by concert between 
Tennes and Mentor, the Persian troops were ad- 
mitted within the gates, and occupied the city 
walls. The Sidonians, before the arrival of Ochus, 
had burnt their vessels to prevent any one’s leay- 
ing the town; and when they saw themselves sur- 
rounded by the Persian trvope, they adopted the 
desperate resolution of shutting themselves up with 
their families, and setting fire each man to his 
own house (B.C. 351). Forty thousand persons 
are said to have perished in the flames. Tennes 
himself did not save his own life, as Ochus, not- 
withstanding his promise to the contrary, put him 
to death. The privilege of searching the ruins 
was sold for money. 

After this dismal tragedy, Sidon gradually re- 
covered from the blow; fresh immigrants from 
other cities must have settled in it; and probably 
many Sidunian sailors survived, who had been ply- 
ing their trade elsewhere in merchant vessels at the 
time of the capture of the city. The battle of Is- 
sus was fought about eighteen years afterwards (3. 
c. 333), and then the inhabitants of the restored 
city opened their gates to Alexander of their own 
accord, from hatred, as is expressly stated, of Da- 
riug and the Persians (Arrian, Anadb. Al. ii. 15). 
The impolicy, as well as the cruelty of Ochus in 
his mode of dealing with the revolt of Sidon now 
became apparent; for the Sidonian fleet in joining 
Alexander was an essential element of his success 
against Tyre. After aiding to bring upon ‘Tyre as 
great a calamity as had atHicted their own city, 


a In an excellent account of thia revolt, Bp. Thirl- 
wall seems to have regarded Diodorus as meaning 
Sidon itself by the words ey rT Sidwriwy, Xvi. 41 (Hes- 
tory of Greece, vi. 179); aud Miot, in his French trans- 
lation of Diodorus (Brbliothéque Historique de Diodore 
de Sicile, Paris, 1837, tom. v. 73), actually translates 
the words by “Sidon.’’ The real meaning, however, 
seems to be as stated in the text. Indeed, otherwise 
there was no sufficient reason for mentioning Tripolis 
as apecially connected with the causes of the war. 

& Pliny elsewhere (/i1st, Nat, xxxvi. 65 (28)) gives 
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they were so far merciful that they saved the lives 
of many Tyrians by concealing them in their ships, 
and then transporting them to Sidon (Q. Curtius, 
iv. 4,15). From this time Sidon, being dependent 
on the fortunes of war in the contests between the 
successors of Alexander, ceases to play any impor- 
taut political part in history. It became, however, 
again a flourishing town —and Polybius (v. 70) 
incidentally mentions that Antiochus in his war 
with Ptolemy Philopator encamped over against 
Sidon (B. Cc. 218), but did not venture to attack it 
from the abundance of its resources, and the great 
number of its inhabitants, either natives or refu- 
gees. Subsequently, according to Josephus (Ant. 
xiv. 10, § 2), Julius Cesar wrote a letter respecting 
Hyrcanus, which he addressed to the “ Magis- 
trates, Council, and Demos of Sidon.’ This shows 
that up to that time the Sidenians enjoyed the 
forms of liberty, though Dion Cassius says (lxiv. 
7) that Augustus, on his arrival in the East, de- 
prived them of it for seditious conduct. Not long 
after, Strabo, in his account of Pheenicia, says of 
Tyre and Sidon, “ Both were illustrious and splen- 
did formerly, and now ; but which should be called 
the capital of Phoenicia, is a matter of dispute be- 
tween the inhabitants ”’ (xvi. p. 756). He adds that 
it is situated on the main-land, on a fine naturally- 
formed harbor. He speaks of the inhabitants as 
cultivating the sciences of arithmetic and astron- 
omy; and says that the beat opportunities were af- 
forded in Sidon for acquiring a knowledge of these 
and of all other branches of philosophy. He adds, 
that in his time there were distinguished philoso- 
phers, natives of Sidon, as Boethus, with whom be 
studied the philosophy of Aristotle, and his brother 
Diodotus. It is to be observed that both these 
names were Greek; and it is to be presumed that 
in Strabo’s time, Greek was the language of the 
educated classes at least, both in Tyre and Sidon. 
This is nearly all that is known of the state of Si- 
don when it was visited by Christ. It ia about 
fifty miles distant from: Nazareth, and is the most 
northern city which is wentioned in connection 
with his journeys. Pliny notes the manutacture of 
glass at Sidon (//ist. Nat. v. 17,19);° and during 
the Roman period we may conceive Tyre and Si- 
don as two thriving cities, each having an exten- 
sive trade, and each having ita staple manufacture; 
the latter of glass, and Tyre of purple dyes from 
shell-fish. 

There is no Biblical reason for following mi- 
nutely the rest of the history of Sidon. It shared 
generally the fortunes of Tyre, with the exception 
that it was several times taken and retaken during 
the wars of the Crusades, and suffered accordingly 
more than Tyre previous to the fatal year 1291 a. 
Dp. Since that time it never seems to have fallen 
quite so low as Tyre. Through Fakhr ed-Din, 
emir of the Druses between 1504 and 1634, and 
the settlement at Sayda of French commercial 


an account of the supposed accidental invention of 
glass in Phoenicia. The story is that some merchants 
on the sea-shore made use of some lumps of natron to 
support their cauldrons ; and that, when the natron 
was subjected to the action of fire in conjunction with 
the sea anand, a translucent vitreous stream was seen 
to flow along the ground. This story, however, is 
now discredited ; as it requires intense furnace heat 
to produce the fusion. See article “Glass” in the 
Encyclopadia Britannica, 8th edition. 
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houses, it had a revival of trade in the 17th and 
part of the 18th century, and became the principal 
city on the Syrian coast for commerce between the 
east and the west (see Mémotres du Chevalier 
@ Arvieuz, Paris, 1735, tom. i. p. 294-379). This 
was put an end to at the close of last century by 
violence and oppression (Ritter’s Frdkunde, sieb- 
zehnter Theil, erste Abtheilung, drittes Buch, pp- 
405, 406), closing a period of prosperity in which 
the population of the city was at one time esti- 
mated at 20,000 inhabitants. The population, if 
it ever approached such a high point, has since 
materially decreased, and apparently does not now 
exceed 5,000; but the town still shows signs of 
former wealth, and the houses are better con- 
structed and more solid than those at Tyre, being 
many of them built of stone. Its chief exports are 
silk, cotton, and nutgalls (Robinson's Biblical Re- 
searches, i iii. 418, 419). As a protection against 
the Turks, its ancient harbor was filled up with 
stones and earth by the orders of Fakhr ed-Din, so 
that only small boats can now enter it; and larger 
vessels anchor to the northward, where they are 
only protected from the south and east winds 
(Porter's Handbook for Syria and Palestine, 1858, 
p- 398). The trade between Syria and Europe 
now mainly passes through Beyrout, as its most 
important commercial centre; and the natural ad- 
vantages of Beyrout in this respect, for the pur- 
poses of modern navigation, are so decided that it 
is certain to maintain its present superiority over 
Sidon and Tyre. 

In conclusion it may be observed, that while in 
our own times no important remains of antiquity 
have been discovered at or near Tyre, the case is 
different with Sidon. At the base of the moun- 
tains to the east of the town there are numerous 
sepulchres in the rock, and there are likewise se- 
pulchral caves in the adjoining plain (see Porter, 
Encyclop. Britann. |. c.). “In January, 1855," 
says Mr. Porter, “one of the sepulchral caves was 
accidentally opened at a spot about a mile S. E. of 
the city, and in it was discovered one of the most 
beautiful and interesting Phoenician monuments in 
existence. It is a sarcophagus .... the lid of 
which was hewn in the form of a mummy with the 
face bare. Upon the upper part of the lid is a per- 
fect Pheenician inscription in twenty-two lines, and 
on the head of the sarcophagus iteelf is another al- 
most as long.”” This sarcophagus is now in the 
Nineveh division of the Sculptures in the Louvre. 
At first sight, the material of which it is composed 
may be easily mistaken; and it has been supposed 
to be black marble. On the authority, however, 
of M. Suchard of Paris, who has examined it very 
closely, it may be stated that the sarcophagus is of 
black syenite, which, as far as is known, is more 
abundant in Egypt than elsewhere. It may be 
added that the features of the countenance on the 
lid are decidedly of the Egyptian type, and the 
head-dress is Egyptian, with the head of a bird 
sculptured on what might seem the place of the 
right and left shoulder. There can therefore be 
little reason to doubt that this sarcophagus was 
either made in Egypt and sent thence to Sidon, or 
that it was made in Pheenicia in imitation of simi- 
lar works of art in Egypt. The inscriptions them- 
selves are the longest Phoenician inscriptions which 


@ ® The translation of this epitaph by Mr. Deutech 
of the British Museum, on the basis of that of Munk 
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have come down to our times. A translation of 
them was published by Professor Dietrich at Mar- 
burg in 1855, and by Professor Ewald at Gottingen 
in 1856.2 The predominant idea of them seems to 
be to warn all men, under penalty of the monarch's 
curse, against opening his sarcophagus or disturbing 
his repose for any purpose whatever, especially in 
order to search for treasures, of which he solemnly 
declares there are none in his tomb. The king's 
title is «* King of the Sidonians "; and, as is the 
case with Ethbaal, mentioned in the book of Kings 
(1 K. xvi. 31), there must remain a certain doubt 
whether this was a title ordinarily assumed by 
kings of Sidon, or whether it had a wider signifi- 
cation. We learn from the inscription that the 
king’s mother was a priestess of Ashtoreth. With 
regard to the precise date of the king's reign, there 
dues not seem to be any conclusive indication. 
Ewald conjectures that he reigned not long before 
the 11th century B. c. E. T. 





Coin of Zidon. 


* Z1IvON or S1IDON has points of contact also 
'with the N. Testament. The Saviour himself in 
all probability visited that city (certainly if we read 
3:a Ls3avos, Mark vii. 31, according to the best 
opinion). and at all events passed near it in his ex- 
cursion across the southern spur of Lebanon and 
back thence into Decapolis (Matt. xv. 21 ff.; Mark 
vii. 24 ff). The Apostle Paul touched at this port 
on his voyage to Rome, and found Christians there 
whom the courtesy of Julius permitted him to visit 
(Acts xxvii. 3). Very possibly a church had ex- 
isted there from the time of the dispersion of the 
disciples from Jerusalem after the death of Stephen, 
some of whom went into Phoenicia (Acts xi. 19). 

Among the antiquities of Zidon may be men- 
tioned “ the immense stones which form the north- 
west angle of the inner harbor, each one some ten 
feet square . . . . and columus, sarcophagi, broken 
statuary, and other evidences of a great city found 
everywhere in the gardens, with the oldest trees 
growing in a fertile soil many feet thick above 
them "’ (Thomson, Land and Bovk, i. 164 f.). 
Greek and Roman coins are not uncommon, having 
on them the commercial emblem of a ship. Zidon 
has become in our own day the seat of a flourishing 
mission from this country, with outposts at various 
points in that part of Syria. 

ZIDO'NIANS (*2'73, Ez. xxxii. 30, DIT, 
CeITS, OTE, and once (1 K. xi. 33) 
PITS: Z8dri01, [Vat. Lewvo1,] exc. Ez. 
xxxii. 30, oT parry arnyol *Acaotp: Sidonii, exc. Ez. 
xxxii. 30, renatores). The inhabitants of Zidon. 


They were among the nations of Canaan left to 
practice the Israelites in the art of war (Judg. iii. 3), 


and Levy (inserted In Kitto's Bibl. Cyclopedia, il. 
1161), is no doubt as trustworthy as any other. H. 
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and colonies of them appear to have spread up into 
the hill country from Lebanon to Misrephoth-maim 
(Josh. xiii. 4, 6), whence in later times they hewed 
cedar-trees fur David and Solomon (1 Chr. xxii. 4). 
They oppressed the Israelites on their first entrance 
into the country (Judg. x. 12), and appear to have 
lived a luxurious, reckless life (Judg. xviii. 7): they 
were skillful in hewing timber (1 K. v. 6), and were 
employed fur this purpose Ly Solomon. They were 
idolaters, and worshipped Ashtoreth as their tute- 
lary goddess (1 K. xi. 5, 33; 2 K. xxiii. 13), as 
well as the sun-god Baal, from whom their king was 
named (1 K. xvi. 31). ‘The term Zidonians among 
the Hebrews appears to have been extended in 
meaning as that of Phwnicians among the Greeks. 


In Ez. xxxii. 30, the Vulgate read DYN, the 
LXX. probably “Ws 7, for “ION SOT. 
Zidonian women (PITS > Zvpas: Sidunie) were 
in Solomon's harem (1 K. xi. 1). 


ZIF@ (VW [dloom): [Kom. Ziov; Vat.) vecow; 
Alex. Zeiou: Zw), 1 K. vi. 387. [Monti] 


ZVHA (NWS [dry, thirsty]: Xovbia, Xnd: 
Alex. Zovaa, Siaa: Stha, Soha). 1. The chil- 
dren of Ziha were a family of Nethinim who re- 
turned with Zerubbabel (Ezr. ii. 43; Neh. vii. 46). 

2. (Vat. (Rom. Alex. FA.'] omit; [FA.3] suad: 
Soaha.) Chief of the Nethinim in Ophel (Neh. 
xi. 21). The name is probably that of a family, 
and so identical with the preceding. 


ZIK’LAG (UPR and twice? VPS [a wind- 


tny, bending, Fiirst]: Sexeddu, once XimeAdn; in 
Chr. [Vat.] Zwxara, ZwyAau; Alex. SixeAay, but 
also ZimeAey, [Zixeda,] Zexerda; Joseph. Zeweda: 

Siceleg). A place which possesses a special inter- 
est from its having been the residence and the pri- 
vate property of David. It is first mentioned in 
the catalogue of the towns of Judah in Josh. xv., 
where it is enumerated (ver. 31) amongst those of 
the extreme south, between Hormah (or Zephath ) 
and Madmannah (possibly Beth-marcaboth). It 
next occura, in the same connection, amongst the 
places which were allotted out of the territory of 
Judah to Simeon (xix. 5). We next encounter it 
in the possession of the Philistines (1 Sam. xxvii. 
6), when it was, at David's request, bestowed upon 
him by Achish king of Gath. He resided there 
for a year¢ and four months (xxvii. 7, xxx. 14, 26; 
] Chr. xii. 1, 20). It was there he received the 
news of Saul’s death (2 Sam. i. 1, iv. 10). He 
then relinquished it for Hebron (ii. 1). Ziklag is 
finally mentioned, in company with Beer-sheba, Ha- 
zar-shual, and other towns of the south, as being 
reinhabited by the people of Judah after their re- 
turn from the Captivity (Neh. xi. 28). 

The situation of the town is ditticult to deter- 
mine, notwithstanding so many notices. Qn the 
one hand, that it was in “the south’? (negeb) 
seems certain, both from the towns named with it, 
and also from its mention with “the south of the 
Cherethites " and “the south of Caleb,’ some of 
whose descendants we know were at Ziph and Maon, 
perhaps even at Paran (1 Sam. xxv. 1). On the 
other hand, this is ditticult to reconcile with its 
connection with the Philistines, and with the fact 





@ The only instance in the A. V. of the use of F in 
& proper name. 
6 1 Chr. xii. land 20. 
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— which follows from the narrative of 1 Sam. rm 
(see 9, 10, 21)— that it was north of the brook 
Besor. The word employed in 1 Sam. xxvii. 5, 7, 
11, to denote the region in which it stood, is pecul- 
iar, It is not hus-Shefeluh, as it must have been 
had Ziklag stood in the ordinary lowland of Philis- 
tia, but hus-Sddeh, which Profeasor Stanley (S. ¢ 
P. App. § 15) renders “ the field.”” On the whole, 
though the temptation is strong to suppose (as 
some have sugyested) that there were two places of 
the same nanie, the only conclusion seems to be 
that Ziklag was in the south or Negeb country, 
with a portion of which the Philistines had a cop- 
nection which may have lasted from the time of 
their residence there in the days of Abrabam and 
Isaac. It is remarkable that the word addch is 
used in Gen. xiv. 7, for the country occupied by 
the Amalekites, which seems to have been situated 
far south of the Dead Sea, at or near Kadesh. The 
name of Paran also occurs in the same passage. 
But further investigation is necessary beture we can 
remove the residence of Nabal so far south. His 
Maon would in that case become, not the Hain 
which lies near Zif'and Aurmiud, but that which 
was the headquarters of the Maonitee, or Me- 
hunim. 

Ziklag does not appear to have been known to 
Eusebius and Jerome, or to any of the older tray- 
ellers. Mr. Rowlands, however, in his journey from 
Gaza to Suez in 1842 (in Williams's Holy City, i. 
465-468) was told of ‘(an ancient site called Aslowdg, 
or Aasloodg, with some ancient walls,” three hours 
east of Sebafa, which again was two hour and a 
half south of Kialssa, This he considers as iden- 
tical with Ziklag. Dr. Robinson had _ previously 
(in 1838) heard "of "Ashiy as lying southwest of 
Milh, on the way to Abdeh ( Bibl. Res. ii. 201), a 
position not discordant with that of Mr. Row- 
lands. The identification is supported by Mr. 
Wilton (.Vegeb, p. 209); but it is impossible at 
present, and until further investigation into the 
district in question has been made, to do more than 
name it. If Dr. Robinson’s form of the name is 
correct — and since it is repeated in the Lists of 


Dr. Eli Smith ( pan, App. to vol. iii. of 1st 


ed. p. 115 a) there is no reason to doubt this — the 
similarity which prompted Mr. Rowlands’s con- 
jecture almost entirely disappears. This will be 
evident if the two names are written in Hebrew, 


py, wy. G. 


ZIL‘LAH (FY [shadow]: zeand: Sella) 
One of the two wives of Lamech the Cainite, to 
whom he addressed his song (Gen. iv. 19, 22, 23). 
She was the mother of Tubal-Cain and Naamah. Dr. 
Kalisch (Comm. on Gen.) regards the names of La- 
mech's wives and of his daughter as significant of the 
transition into the period of art which took place in 
his time, and the corresponding change in the position 
of the woman. & Naamah signifies the lovely, beauti- 
ful woman; whilst the wife of the first man was sim- 
ply Eve, the lifegiving. . . . The women were, 
in the age of Lamech, no more regarded merely as 
the propagators of the human family; beauty aud 
gracetulness began to command homage. . . 
Even the wives of Lamech manifest the transition 


¢ Josephus (Ant. vi. 18, § 19) gives this as one 
month and twenty days. 


ZILPAH > 


into this epoch of beauty; for whilst one .wife, 
Zillah, reminds still of assistance and protection 


(TI9%, «shadow’), the other, Adah, bears a 


name almost synonymous with Naamah, and like- 
wise signifying ornament and loveliness." 

In the apocryphal book of Jashar, Adah and 
Zillab are both daughters of Cainan. Adah bare 
children, but Zillah was barren till her old age, in 
consequence of some noxious draught which her 
husband gave her to preserve her beauty and to 
prevent her from bearing. W. A. W. 


ZIL/PAH (FIDYF [drop]: [Zergdy.] Zer- 
Zelpha). A Syrian given by Laban to hia 
aughter Leah as an attendant (Gen. xxix. 24), 
and by Leah to Jacob asa concubine. She was 
the mother of Gad and Asher (Gen. xxx. 9-13, 
xxxv. 26, xxxvii. 2, xlvi. 18). 


ZIL/THAL [2 ayl.] (SNPS [shady]: Zarabl; 
[Vat. Sarer;] Alex. Sare:: Sedethai) 1. A 
Benjamite, of the sons of Shimhi: (1 Chr. viii. 
20). 

2. (Zaua6l; [Vat.] FA. Seuader; (Comp. Ald. 
LaraGi:] Salathi.) One of the captains of thou- 
sands of Manasseh who deserted to David at Zik- 
- lag (1 Chr. xii. 20). 


ZIM’MAH (MAT [ plan, purpose}: Zaypde; 
[Vat. Zeupa;} Alex. Zauua: Zunma) 1. A 
Gershonite Levite, son of Jahath (1 Chr. vi. 20). 

2. (Zauudu; { Alex. Zappa; Comp. Ald. Zep- 
pa-]) Another Gershonite, son of Shimei (1 
Chr. vi. 42); possibly the same as the preceding. 

3. (Zeuudd; (Comp. Ald. Zeuud:] Zemma.) 
Father or ancestor of Joah, a Gershonite in the 
reiyn of Hezekiah (2 Chr. xxix. 12). At a much 
earlier period we find the sane collocation of names, 
Zimmah and Joah as father and son (1 Chr. vi. 20). 
Compare “ Mahath the son of Amasai” in 2 Chr. 
xxix. 12 with the same in 1 Chr. vi. 35; * Joel the 
son of Azariah ” in 2 Chr. xxix. 12 and 1 Chr. vi. 
36; and “ Kish the son of Abdi"? 2 Chr. xxix. 12 
with “ Kishi the son of Abdi‘? in 1 Chr. vi. 44. 
Unless these names are the names of families and 
not of individuals, their recurrence is a little re- 
markable. 


ZIM'RAN (JT [sung, celebrated]: Zou- 
Bpav, ZeuBpay [Vat. -pay}; Alex. * SeBpap, 
** ZeuBpav, Zeupay: Zamran, [Zamram)). ‘The 
eldest son of Keturah (Gen. xxv. 2; 1 Chr. i. 32). 
Ilis descendants are not: mentioned, nor is any hint 
given that he was the founder of a tribe: the con- 
trary would rather appear to be the case. Some 
would identify Zimran with the Zimri of Jer. xxv. 
25, but these lay too far to the north. The Greek 
form of the name, as found in the LXX., has sug- 
gested a comparison with ZaBpdu, the chief city of 
the Cinedocolpite, who dwelt on the Red Sea, 
west of Mecca. But this is extremely doubtful, for 
this tribe, probably the same with the ancient 
Kenda, was a branch of the Joktanite Arabs, who 
in the most ancient times occupied Yemen, and 
may only have come into possession of Zabram at 
a later period (Knobel, Genesis). Hitzig and 
Lenyerke propose to connect the name Zimran with 
’ Zimiris, a district of Ethiopia mentioned by Pliny 
(xxxvi. 25); but Grotius, with more plausibility, 


@ The word is JVWATN, which Ewald (after J. D. 
Michaelis), both here and in 2 K. xv. 25, insists on 
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finds a trace of it in the Zamereni, a tribe of the 
interior of Arabia. The identification of Zimran 
with the modern Beni Omran, and the Bani Zo- 
maneis of Diodorus, proposed by Mr. Forster 
(Geogr. of Arubia, i. 431), cannot be seriously 
maintained. W. aA. W. 


ZIM’RI (SST [sung, theme of song): Zap- 
Bpt [Vat. -Bpet): Zimbri). 1. The son of Salu, 
a Simeonite chieftain, slain by Phinehas with the 
Midianitish princess Cozbi (Num. xxv. 14). When 
the Israelites at Shittim were smitten with plagues 
for their impure worship of Baal-peor, and were 
weeping before the Tabernacle, Zimri, with a shame- 
less disregard to his own high position and the 
sufferinys of his tribe, brought into their presence 
the Midianitess in the sight of Moses and in the 
sight of the whole congregation. ‘The fierce anger 
of Phinehas was aroused, and in the swift ven- 
geance with which he pursued the offenders, he 
gave the first indication of that uncompromising 
spirit which characterized him in later life. The 
whole circumstance is much softened in the nar- 
rative of Josephus (Ant. iv. 6, §§ 10-12), and in the 
hands of the apulogist is divested of all its vigor 
and point. In the Targum of [Pseudo-] Jonathan 
ben Uzziel several traditional details are added. 
Zimri retorts upon Moses that he hitnself had 
taken to wife a Midianitess, and twelve miraculous 
signs attend the vengeance of Vhinehas. 

In describing the scene of this tragedy an un- 
usual word is employed, the force of which is lost 
in the rendering “tent” of the A. V. of Num. 
xxv. 8. It was not the ohel, or ordinary tent of 


the encampment, but the M2), kubbah (whence 


Span. alcova, and our alcove), or dome-shaped tent, 
to which Phinehas pursued his victims. Whether 
this was the tent which Zimri occupied as chief of 
his tribe, and which was in consequence more 
elaborate and highly ornamented than the rest, or 
whether it was, as Gesenius suggests, one of the 
tents which the Midianitess used for the worship of 
Peor, is not to be determined, though the latter is 
favored by the rendering of the Vulg. /upanar. 
The word does not occur elsewhere in Hebrew. In 
the Syriac it is rendered a cell, or inner apartment 
of the tent. W. A. W. 


2. (OTT: ZauBpi [Vat. -Bper]; Joseph. Ant. 
viii. 12, § 5, Za s: Zambri.) Fifth sovereign 
of the separate kingdom of Israel, of which he oc- 
cupied the throne for the brief period of seven days 
in the year B. Cc. 930 or 929. Originally in com- 
mand of half the chariots in’ the royal army, he 
gained the crown by the murder of king Elah son 
of Baasha, who, after reigning for something more 
than a year (compare 1 K. xvi. 8 and 10), was in- 
dulging in a drunken revel in the house of his 
steward Arza at ‘Tirzah, then the capital. In the 
midst of this festivity Zimri killed him, and im- 
mediately afterwards all the rest of Baasha's family. 
But the army which at that time was besieging the 
Philistine town of Gibbethon, when they heard of 
Elah’s murder, proclaimed their general Omri 
king. He immediately marched against Tirzah, 
and took the city. Zimri retreated into the inner- 
most part of the late king’s palace, set it on fire 
and perished in the ruins (1 K. xvi. 9-20). 





translating “ harem,” with which word he thinks that 
it is etymologically connected, and hence seeks con- 
firmation of his view that Zimri was a voluptuous 
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Ewald's inference from Jezebel's speech to Jehu (2 
K. ix. 31), that on Elah’s death the queen-mother 
welcomed his murderer with smiles and blandish- 
ments, seems rather arbitrary and far-fetched. 
[JEZEBEL. } G. E. L. C. 

3. (Zamri.) One of the five sons of Zerah the 
son of Judah (1 Chr. ii. 6). 

4. [Alex. twice, 1 Chr. viii. 36, Zaupi.] Son 
of Jehoadah and descendant of Saul (1 Chr. viii. 
36, ix. 42). 

5. (Om. in LXX.: Zambdri.) An obscure name, 
mentioned (Jer. xxv. 25) in probable connection 


with Dedan, Tema, Buz, Arabia (2), the min- 


gled people + ‘ereb * (AQT), all of which im- 
mediately precede it, besides other peoples; and 
followed by Elam, the Medes, and others. The 
paasage is of wide comprehension, but the reference, 
as indicated above, seems to be a tribe of the sons 
of the Kast, the Beni-Kedem. Nothing further is 
known respecting Zimri, but it may possibly be the 
sane as, or derived from ZIMRAN, which see. 
E.S. P. 


ZIN (}°3S [low palm-tree, Ges.]: Bly; [Vat. 
Zew; Num. xxvii. 14a, Alex. S:ya; Josh. xv. 1, Alex. 
Xiu; Josh. xv. 3, Rom. Alex. Yevd, Vat.! Epyyax, 2. 
mM. @evvax: Sin.}) The name given td a portion 
of the desert tract between the Dead Sea, Ghor, and 
Arabah (possibly including the two latter, or portions 
of them) on the E., and the general plateau of the 
Tih which stretches westward. The country in ques- 
tion consists of two or three successive terraces 
of mountain converging to an acute angle (like 
stairs where there is a turn in the flight) at the 
Dead Sea's southern verge, towards which also they 
slope. Here the drainage finds its chief vent by 
the Wady el-Fikreh into the Ghor, the remaining 
waters running by smaller channels into the Ara- 
bah, and ultimately by the Wady elJeib also to 
the Ghor. Judging from natural features, in the 
vagueness of authority, it is likely that the portion 
between, and drained by these wadies, is the region 
in question; but where it ended westward, whether 
at any of the above named terraces, or blending 
imperceptibly with that of Paran, is quite uncer- 
tain. Kadesh lay in it, or on this unknown 
boundary, and here also ldumma was conterminous 
with Judah; since Kadesh was a city in the border 
of Kdom (see KADESH; Num. xiii. 21, xx. 1, xxvii. 
14, xxxiii. 36, xxxiv. 3; Josh. xv. 1). The re 
searches of Williams and Rowlands on this sub- 
ject, although not conclusive in favor of the site 
el-Awleis for the city, yet may indicate that the 
‘wilderness of Kades,’’ which is indistinguishable 
from that of Zin, follows the course of the Wady 
Murreh westward. The whole region requires 
further research; but its ditticulties are of a very 
formidable character. Josephus (Ant. iv. 4, § 6) 
speaks of a “hill called Sin" (X{vy), where Miriam, 
who died in Kadesh, when the people had “ come 
to the desert of Zin,’ was buried. This “Sin ”’ 
of Josephus may recall the name Zin, and, being 
applied toa hill, may perhaps indicate the most 
singular and wholly isolated conical acclivity named 
Moderah (Madura, or Madara), standing a little 
S. of the Waudy Fikreh, near its outlet into the 





slave of women. But its root seems to be OTR, to 


be high * (Gesenius) ; and fn other passages, eapecially 
Prov. xviii. 19, the meaning is ‘ta lofty fortress,’’ 


ZION 


Ghér. This would precisely agree with the tract 
of country above indicated (Num. xx. 1, Seetzen, 
Reisen, iii. Hebron to Madara; Wilton, Neged, 
pp. 127, 134). H. H 


ZINA (NQM [prob. abundance]: Z:(d: Ziza). 
Z1ZAH the second son of Shimei (1 Chr. xxiii. 10, 
comp. 11) the Gershonite. One of Kennicott’s 


MSS. reads NY**, Ziza, like the LXX. and Valg. 


* ZVON ([V3, sunny, from PTT = Seay; 
Vat. Zeiwy, exc. Am. i. 2, and 21 places in Psalms; 
Sin. or FA. Zecwy in Ps. ii. 6, xlviii. 2, xix. 35, 
Ixxxiv. 7, Ixxxvii. 2, 5, xcix. 2, exlvii. 12, cxlix. 2: Is. 
i. 8, iii. 16, 17, viii. 18, x. 32, xii. 6, xviii. 7, xxviii. 16, 
xxxi. 4, 9, xxxvii. 22, xl. 9, xli. 27, li. 3, 11, lix. 20, 
lxi. 3, Ixiv. 10; Jer. xxvi. 18 (so Alex.); Joel iii. 21; 
Obad. 17; Zech. ii. 10, ix. 13; eleewhere Zresy; in 
Cant. iii. 11 Vat. and Sin. omit: Sion). In the 
Apoc. and N. T. the A. V., following the Greek, 
uses Sion as a variation of Zion [Siox, Mownt, 
2]; but the latter is an essentially different name 
from the Sion of Deut. iv. 48 (Sion, Mount, 1). 

Mount Zion is the southern terminus and west- 
ern tongue of the high table-land, or double prom- 
ontory, on which Jerusalem was built, and is the 
highest of ita bills. Elevated, and surrounded by 
deep, trunk-like ravines on the west, south, and 
east, with a deep depression, or valley, in the ridge 
on the north, it was a position of great natural 
strength. It first appears in sacred history as a 
stronghold of the Jebusites who had fortified it, 
and who held possession of it long after the Israel- 
ites had gained the rest of the territory (Josh. xv. 
63). It was assaulted at length, and captured -by 
king David (1 Chr. xi. 4-7), who built both « 
palace and a citadel upon it, and subsequently 
brought to it the ark of the Lord. 

As the seat not only of regal dominion, but of 
sacred worship until the Temple was built, this emi- 
nence came to be designated as the “holy hill of 
Zion” (Ps. ii. 6) and as the “ chosen habitation ” 
of Jehovah (Ps. cxxii. 13), and this naturally led 
to its employment by the N. T. writers as a type 
of heaven (Heb. xii. 22; Rev. xiv. 1). It being 
the royal residence, it was called the City of Darid 
(2 Sam. vi. 12); and its prominence in the city 
led to the frequent use of its name as the synonym 
of Jerusalem (Is. x. 24); aa, alao, to the designa- 
tion of the inhabitants of the city collectively, as 
Zion, or the daughter of Zion (Is. xlix. 14; Ps. ix 
14; Zech. ii. 10). 

The summit of the ridge presented a broad level 
tract, the southern portion of which lies outside 
of the modern walls. This is uow occupied, in 
part, by the cemeteries of different Christian sects, 
including the Protestants, and among them is the 
stone building, once a Christian church, which 
covers the traditional site of the sepulchre of king 
David. Muslim jealousy has, hitherto, prevented 
a thorough exploration of the locality. A part of 
this ground has been cultivated — literally fulfill- 
ing the remarkable prediction that Zion should be 
ploughed like a field” (Is. xxvi. 18; Mic. iii. 
12). Zion was a natural rocky terrace, and hence 
the force of the Scriptural comparisons which asso- 
ciate with its strong foundations the safety of be- 


rather than “a harem.” Ewald, in his sketch of 
Zimri, is perhaps somewhat led astray by the desire 
of finding a historical parallel with Sardanapalus. 
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lievers and the stability of Christ’s kingdom (Is. 
xxviii. 16). 

Until a late period, the site of Zion was un- 
questioned. A glance at the ground of the city, 
or at a plan of it, shows that the southwest hill 
was the largest and most important of the hills on 
which it was built. The position of this hill accords 
so fully with almost all the traditional and _histor- 
ical notices which have reached us, that it has been 
accepted without dissent as the Zion of David. A 
few years since, Mr. Fergusson started the theory 
that Zion was identical with the southeast hill, or 
Moriah. ‘The present writer in a preceding article 
has stated the grounds of dissent from this view 
(JERUSALEM, ii. 1330-1332; see also Bibl. Sacra, 
xxiv. 116-140). 

Quite lately, still another theory, as novel, has 
been started, affirming the identity of Zion with 
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Akra, the hill on the north; and this we will briefly 
examine here. (See also Bibl. Sacra, xxvii. 565- 
569.) This originated with Captain Warren, the 
British engineer who has made such important and 
interesting subterranean explorations in Jerusalem, 
and who appears to have enlivened his labors below 
ground with historical researches above, which are 
quite independent of his professional work. It is 
propounded by him in Quarterly Statement, No. 
III., of the Palestine Exploration Fund, under the 
title: ‘* The Comparative Holiness of Mounts Zion 
and Moriah’ (pp. 76-88). It is expanded and de- 
fended by Rev. John Forbes, LL. D., Edinburgh, in 
the Bibl. Sacra (xxvii. 191-196). Both writers 
concede the baselessness of Mr. Fergusson's theory, 
which will not, probably, be put forward again; 
and the new theory, we apprehend, will be as 
transient. 





(Palestine Exploration Fund.) 


the western side of the Temple-area. This is un- 
disputed. And this part of the first and oldest 
wall, from Hippicus eastward, was the strongest 
wall in Jerusalem, and the last which was taken in 
every siege. Josephus describes it as difficult to be 


A decisive test which does not appear to have 
occurred to these writers, is the ascertained course 
of the ancient walls, respecting which Josephus has 
given us the desired information. He says: “ The 
city was fortified by three walls wherever it was 
not encircled by impassable valleys; for in that 
quarter there was but one wall” (3B. J. v. 4, § 1). 
He then describes the configuration of the city, — 
its hills and valleys, —and in the next section 
traces the courses of these walls, respecting the first 
and oldest of which there is no dispute. Beginning 
at Hippicus, on the north, it ran southward, and 
then eastward, along the western and southern brow 
of the southwest hill, and thence across to Ophel 
and the eastern side of the Temple on Moriah. The 
latter part of its course is not definitely known; 
but all are agreed that from Hippicus it followed 
the brow of the southwest hill, forming, with the 
deep valleys below, ample protection in this quarter. 
From Hippicus eastward this wall ran along the 
northern brow of the southwest hill to the Xystus, 
an open place on the eastern crest of this hill op- 
posite the Temple, and thence across the valley to 


taken, and assigns two reasons. The first is its 
natural position, built on the brow of a hill; and 
recent excavations have strikingly confirmed his 
statement, and vindicated Robinson's theory of the 
course of the Tyropwon Valley, disclosing, below 
the present surface, depths at different points of 
from thirty to nearly eighty feet along the ancient 
cliff (JERUSALEM, ii. 1221). His second reason 
is the extraordinary strength of the wall itself, 
through the zeal which David and Solomon and 
the kings who succeeded them took in the work 
(B. J. v. 4, § 2). All are agreed that this oldest 
and strongest of the walls of Jerusalem protected 
the southwest hill, and was constructed for this 
special purpose. This part of the city, having the 
highest area and the most precipitous sides, offered 
the strongest natural advantages for defense; and 
king David and his successors took advantage of 
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ita natural position. and threw around it a wall 
which made it well nigh impregnable. 

Now, the advucates of the new theory must give 
some consistent explanation of the royal zeal, shown 
through successive reigns, in fortifving this broad 
and goodly summit. ‘They take pains to explain 
that Zion was not an isolated fortress, but included 
a considerable part of the city — the palace of the 
king and the dwellings of the people; and the up- 
per city was, confessedly, larger than the lower. 
The most commanding spot in the capital, by ua- 
ture and art combined made the moat secure, and of 
ample extent, withal,— the roval pauaces (accord- 
ing to their theory) were not here; the royal treas- 
ures were not here; the royal sepulchres were not 
here; the citadel was not here; the Tabernacle and 
the ark of the covenant, before the building of the 
Temple, were not here; and the wise monarchs of 
Israel fortitied this elevated quarter of their capital, 
until it could bid defiance to almost any assault, 
and then built their own residence outside of it, 
looking up with admiration to its strong bulwarks, 
congratulating the inhabitants who dwelt within 
its fastnesses, but depriving themselves, their fami- 
lies, and their possessions, secular and sacred, of 
the benefit of their own defenses! 

There succeeded a period of prolonged peace, in 
which the monarch could have his summer resi- 
dence in the country, and build a palace for his 
queen in the unwalled suburbe. But from the first 
conquest it was necessary to have a point of as 
absolute security as possible; and what conceivable 
point would naturally be guarded with more jealous 
care than the principal seat of the royal family — 
the seat of empire? For a@ considerable period 
(we know not how long) the wall around the south- 
west hill was the ondy wall of the city. Josephus 
repeatedly refers to it as, by way of distinction, 
ssthe old wall.” And the interval in which it 
served as the sole protection of the capital was not 
a season of peace, but a period of incessant war 
with the tries and nations on every side of Israel. 
And when new walls were afterwards erected, new 
defenses were added to this. 

Capt. Warren says: “If we place three round 
shot close together we have a rough model of Jeru- 
sulem in the time of Solomon — the shot to the 
north being Mount Zion; that to the southeast, 
Moriah; and that to the southwest, the remainder 
of Jerusalem "* (p. 81). “Accepting this ‘ model,” 
we call the north shot Akra; the southeast, Moriah ; 
and the southwest (which to Warren is nameless), 
Zion. ‘The north hill was subsequently protected 
on its expused side by a strong wall — the second 
wall of Josephus; and at a atill later day, in the 
reiun of king Herod Agrippa, a fourth hill, on the 
northeast (ezetha), was protected on its exposed 
side by the third wall of Josephus. Jerusalem was 
vever attacked from the south. The point of 
menace and peril, in every siege, was in the high- 
lands on the north. These three walls on the north 
were successive breastworks against a foreign foe. 
When the hill represented by Warren's north shot 
was protected by one wall, the southwest hill was 
protected by two walls; when the former was 
protected by two, the latter was protected by three. 
And the security enjoyed by the upper city, on the 
southwest hill, above that of the lower city, con- 
sisted, besides its natural defenses on the south, in 
the strength of the old wall on the north, in the 
construction of which successive kings had taken 
an enthusiastic interest. Consequently, as we have 
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said, this part of Jerusalem held out the longest in 


every siege. “ No attack or approach is ever de- 
scribed as u:ade against the upper city of Zion until 
after the besiegers had broken through the second 
wall, and had thus got possession of the leer city" 
(Rob. Bibl. Res. 1852, p. 214). When the city 
was invested by Titus after he had stormed and 
carried every part but the southwest hill, the course 
of the siege is thus stated by Mr. Grove: * The 
upper city, higher than Moriah, inclosed by the 
original wall of David and Selomen, and on all 
sides precipitous, except on the north, where it 
was defended by the wall and towers of Herod, was 
still to be taken. . . . It took eighteen days 
to erect the necessary works for the sieve. The 
four legions were once more stationed on the west 
or northwest corner, where Herod's palace abut- 
ted on the wall, and where the three maxnificent 
and impregnable towers uf Hippicus, Phasaclus, and 
Marianme ruse conspicuous. ‘This was the main 
attack’? (JERUSALEM, ii. 1307). The wall thus 
strenythened by Herod for the protection of that 
part of the city which embraced his own palace was 
the old wall, which ran from Hippicus eastward to 
the Xystus. “The interior and most ancient of 
the three walls on the north was, no doubt, the 
same wall which ran along the northern brow of 
Zion,” or the southwest hill. (Rob. Bibl. Rea. i. 
413.) For whose protection, as more important 
than their own, was this wall built and strength- 
ened by David and Solomon and their immediate 
successors ? 

The reasons offered by these writers for their 
hypothesis are not based on recent discuveries, nor 
are they new. These speculations have not the 
remotest connection with Capt. Warren's explora- 
tions in Jerusalem. The argument rests mainly 
on two or three passayves in Josephus and the first 
book of Maccabees, relating to the Adva or castle 
which Antiochus Epiphanes built on the hill sus 
taining the lower city, and which are familiar to all 
who have studied the topography of the city. These 
parallel narratives involve a perplexity which Prof. 
Robinson fully examined, and, we think, satisfac- 
torily explained, almost a quarter of a century ago 
(Bibl. Sacra, iii. 629-634). His sugvestion is, 
that in process of time “the City of avid,” at 
first restricted to the Hill of Zion, came to be used 
by synecdoche for the whole city, so as to be synony- 
mous with Jerusalem; and he cites evident traces 
of such usage frum Isaiah, the Maccabees, and 
Josephus. This isa much simpler solution of the 
difficulty than the transfer of site by these writers. 

The immemorial conviction, which has not 
merely survived centuries of observation. but Leen 
confirmed by the investigations of keen-eved 
witnesses, will, we are confident, abide. The 
southwest hill, fortified beyond the rest, and its 
dwellings more carefully protected; the most im- 
portant strategic point in the city, and the last 
rallying-point in memorable sieges; the hill for 
which the propounders of the new theory have no 
name — Forbes contenting himself with applying 
the epithet «pseudo ” to the current appellation, 
and Warren designating it as “the remainder of 
Jerusalem,’ — this historic hill has borne, and will 
continue to bear the sacred and classic name of 
ZION. 

Every Christian reader has felt — what every 
Christian visitor to the holy city who has stood on 
its southwest hill has felt more — the force and 
beauty of such passages as these, in the 1’salms of 
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David: “ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth, is Mount Zion, on the sides of the 
north, the city of the great King '’ (Ps. xlviii. 2); 
‘“‘ They that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount 
Zion, which cannot be removed, but abideth for- 
ever’ (Ps. cxxv. 1). From strains like these the 
transition is abrupt and startling to such sentences 
asthe following: ‘‘ The site where Zion once was, 
and is not’’ (Warren, p. 85); ‘ Mount Zion, once 
so holy, was at length razed to the ground and ob- 
literated ’’ (lorbes, p. 195). We take comfort in 
the undoubting conviction that the grand similes 
of the sacred writers have not been thus emptied 
of their significance. The Zion of the psalmist and 
the prophet still stands, with its rocky, precipitous 
sides, and the deep valleys sweep around its base, 
asof old. Its ‘palaces’? have disappeared; and 
in its desolation, literal and moral, it is no longer 
“the joy’ which it once was. But ‘ beautiful for 
situation ’’ it still is; and, to the eye of the traveller 
who approaches it from the south, it still lifts itself 
in strength, though not in the ancient grandeur, 
‘on the sides of the north.” [GuTTER; JEBUS; 
JERUSALEM; TYROPEON. ] Ss. W. 


ZI’‘OR (VPS [smallness]: Xepald; Alex. 
twp: Sior). A town in the mountain district of 
Judah (Josh. xv. 54, only). It belongs to the 
same group with Hebron, next to which it occurs 
in the list. By Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. Xip) 
it is spoken of as a village between Elia (Jerusa- 
lem) and Eleutheropolis (Bett ibrin), in the tribe 


of Judah. A small village named Sa'ir (V, 


lies on the road between Tekiaand Hebron, about 
six miles northeast of the latter (Rob. Bibl. Res. 
i. 488), which may probably be that alluded to in 
the Onomasticon; and but for its distance from 
Hebron, might be adopted as identical with Zior. 
So little, however, is known of the principle on 
which the groups of towns are collected in these 
lists, that it is impossible to speak positively on the 
point, either one way or the other. G. 


ZIPH (F\“¥ [dattlement, pinnacle, Ges. ed. 
1863; melting-place, Fiirst]). The name borne 
oy two towns in the territory of Judah. 

1. (Mawdu; Alex. 1@va}(ip: Ziph.) In the 
south (negeb); named between Ithnan and Telem 
(Josh. xv. 24). It does not appear again in the 
history — for the Ziph of David's adventures is an 
entirely distinct spot — nor has any trace of it been 
met with. From this, from the apparent omission 
of the name in the Vatican LXX., and from the 
absence of the ‘“‘and'"’ before it, Mr. Wilton has 
been led to suggest that it is an interpolation 


HEBREW. 


1 Sam. xxifi.14... remained 


of Ziph. 
5 | ee in the wilderness of 
Ziph in the wood. xkavp Zeid, YD 


)| the citadel to them. 


Vatican LXX. (Mal). 


éxaOntro év TH epyny ev TH dpe 
in the mountain in the wilderness | Zeid, ev rH yp TH avxmotse. 
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(Negeb, 85); but his grounds for this are hardly 
conclusive. Many names in this list have not yet 
been encountered on the ground; before several 
others the “and”*’ is omitted; and though not 
now recognizable in the Vat. LXX., the name is 
found in the Alex. and in the Peshito (24). In 
our present ignorance of the region of the Negeb it 
is safer to postpone any positive judgment on the 
point. 

2. ([Rom. ’O¢iB, Zip; Vat.) O¢e:B, ae 7 
ZeiB; Alex. Zip, Zep: Ziph.) In the highland 
district; named between Carmel and Juttah “(Josh 
xv. 55). ‘The place is immortalized by ita connec- 
tion with David, some of whose greatest perils and 
happiest escapes took place in its neighborhood 
(1 Sam. xxiii. 14, 15, 24, xxvi. 2). ‘These pas- 
sages show, that at that time it had near it a wil- 
derness (miudba7’, 1. e. a waste pasture ground) and 
a wood. The latter has disappeared, but the for- 
mer remains. The name of Zif is found about 
three miles S. of Hebron, attached to a rounded hill 
of some 100 feet in height, which is called Tell 
Zif. About the same distance still further S. is 
Karmil (Carmel), and between them a short dis- 
tance to the W. of the road is Yii/ta (Juttah). 
About half a mile E. of the ted are some consid- 
erable ruins, standing at the head of two small 
wadies, which, commencing here, run off towards 
the Dead Sea. These ruins are pronounced by Dr. 
Robinson (Bibl. Res. i. 492) to be those of the 

ancient Ziph, but hardly on suttcient grounds. 
They are too far from the ¢el/ for it to have been 
It seems more probable that 
the tell iteelf is a remnant of the ancient place 
which was fortified by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 8).¢ 

«“ Zib” is mentioned in the Onumasticon as 8 
miles east of Hebron; ‘the villaye,"’ adds Jerome, 
‘Sin which David hid is still shown.’ ‘This can 
hardly be the spot above referred to, unless the 
distance and direction have been stated at random, 
or the passage is corrupt both in Eusebius and 
Jerome. At 7 Roman miles east of Hebron a ruin 
is marked on Van de Velde’s map, but it does not 
appear to have been investigated. Elsewhere 
(under “ Zeib”’ and “ Ziph’’) they place it near 
Carmel, and connect it with Ziph the descendant 
of Caleb. 


From Eusebius to Dr. Robinson no one appears 
to have mentioned Z?/, Yet many travellers must 
have passed the ¢ell, and the name is often in the 
mouths of the Arab guides (Stanley, S. ¢ P. p. 
101 >). 

There are some curious differences between the 
text of the LXX. and the Hebrew of these pas- 
saves which may be recorded here. 


ALEx. LXX. 


. °e ° &Y TH OPEt Ey TH EpniLed 
Zech ets Opos TO avxpwees ev yy 


avxpwdec. 


évy tp Spee tp avxpuse ev TH Se ats om ae awe SG caer, a dak SE 


kawvy [xawn—|. . . Zed ev m xan. 


wan read for wan). 


19. And Ziphites came to Saul. 
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@ @ In his Index to Clark’s Bible Atlas, p. 111, Mr. 


b See a remark curiously paralle) to this by Mar- 


Grove withdraws this objection and speaks of Ziph as|mont in his Voyage between Naplouse and Jerusa- 
H. 


“now Zé/, 3 miles south of Hebron,’ 


lem. 
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Hesrew. 


1 Sam. xxiii. 24. And they arose 
and went to Ziph before Saul. 


xxvi. 1. And the Ziphites came! ,.¢. 
unto Saul. 


The recurrence of the word aUxpNOs, 
Stood the Ziph of the negeb to be intended. 


ZIPH (Ft: zig: [Vat. omits;] Alex. Ziprr: 
Siph). Son of Jehaleleel (1 Chr. iv. 16). 

ZYPHAH (79%: Zepd; [Vat. Zapd ;] 
Alex. Zaipa: Zipha). One of the sons of Jeha- 


leleel, whuse family is enumerated in an obscure 
genealogy of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iy. 16). 


ZIPH'IMS, THE (O°D°77: robs Zeipal- 
ous: Ziphei), The inhabitants of ZipH (see the 
foregoing article, No.2). In this form the name is 
found in the A. V. only in the title of Ps. liv. In 
the narrative it occurs in the more usual 4 form of 


ZIPH'ITES, THE ODT: of zipaior 
1 Sam. xxiii. 19, 


(Vat. Zep]: Ziphei), 

xxvi. 1. G. 
ZIPH’ION (VVPS : Zapéy: Sephion). Son 

of Gad (Gen. xlvi. 16); elsewhere called ZEPHON. 


ZIPH’RON (755 [fragrance]: Aeppwrd;¢ 
Alex. Zeppwva: Zeplirona). A point in the north 
boundary of the promised land as specified by 
Moses (Num. xxxiv. 9). It occurs between Zedad 
and Hatsar-Enan. If Zedad is Stdid, and Hatsar- 
Enan Kurietein, as is not impossible, then Ziphron 
must be louked for somewhere between the two. 
At present no name at all suitable has been discov- 
ered in this direction. But the whole of this 
topography is in a most unsatisfactory state as 
regards both comprehension of the original record 
and knowledge of the ground; and in the absence 
of more information we must be content to abstain 
from conjectures. 

In the parallel passage of Ezekiel (xlvii. 16, 17) 
the words « Hazar-hatticon, which is by the border 
of Hauran," appear to be substituted for Ziphron. 
The Hauran here named may be the modern village 
Hauwarin, which lies between Sudid and K urie- 
tein, and not the district of the same name many 
miles further south. ; 

ZIP’POR (7°BY, and twice “IBY [spar- 
row]: Ser wp: Sephor). Father of Balak king 
of Moab. His name occurs only in the expression 
“gon ¢ of Zippor’’ (Num. xxii. 2, 4, 10, 16, xxiii. 
18; Josh. xxiv. 9; Judg. xi. 25). Whether he 
was the «former king of Moab” alluded to in 
Num. xxi. 26, we are not told, nor do we know 
that he himself ever reigned. The Jewish tradi- 
tion already noticed [Moan, iii. 1981} is, that 
Moab and Midian were united into one kingdom, 
and ruled by a king chosen alternately from each. 
In this connection the similarity between the names 
Zippor and Zipporah, the latter of which we know 
to have been the name of a M idianitess, pur sang, 
is worthy of notice, as it suggests that Balak may 
have been of Midianite parentage. G. 


@ Examples of the same inconsistency in the A. V. 
are found in Avm, AvITss ; Horm, Horrres; Pauis- 
TIM, PHILISTINES, 

6 In thia passage there is no article to the name ifn 
the Hebrew. 


Vatioaw LXX. (Mar). 
Kai dydcrmoay of Zevpain nai es $~ 
éwopevOnoay éumpogber x. 
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Z1Z, THE CLIFF OF 
ALzex. LXX. 


Bo Sie cae Se ea ry 
ewopevOncey oO Zigaco . . 
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x. 
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would almost suggest that the LXX. under- 
a. 


ZIPPO'RAH (77EY [fem. sparrow]: Yer 
$épa; Joseph. Zarpdpa: Sephora). Daughter 
of or Jethro, the priest of Midian, wife of 
Moses, and mother of his two sona Gershom and 
Eliezer (Ex. ii. 21, iv. 25, xviii. 2, comp. 6). The 
only incident recorded in her life is that of the cir- 
cumcision of Gershom (iv. 24-26 ), the account of 
which has been examined under the head of Moses 
(iii 2019. See also Stanley's Jewish Church, 
p- 114). 

It has been suggested that Zipporah was the 
Cushite (A. V. « Ethiopian ") wife who furnished 
Miriam and Aaron with the pretext for their attack 
on Moses (Num. xii. 1, &c.). The chief ground 
for this appears to be that in a passage of Habakkuk 
(iii. 7) the names of Cushan and Midian are men- 
tioned together. But in the immense interval 
which had elapsed between the Exodus and the 
period of Habakkuk (at least seven centuries), the 
relations of Cush and Midian may well have altered 
too materially to admit of any argument being 
founded on the later passage, even if it were certain 
that their being mentioned in juxtaposition implied 
any connection between them, further than that 
both were dwellers in tents and enemies of Israel ; 
and unless the events of Num. xii. should be proved 
to be quite out of their proper place in the narra- 
tive, it is difficult to believe that a charge could 
have been made against Moses on the ground of his 
marriage, after so long a period, and when the 
children of his wife must have heen several years 
old. The most feasible suggestion appears to be 
that of Ewald (Geschichte, ii. 229, note), namely, 
that the Cushite was a second wife, or a concubine, 
taken by Moses during the march through the 
wilderness — whether after the death of Zipporah 
(which is not mentioned) or from other cireum- 
stances must be uncertain. This — with the utmost 
respect to the eminent scholar who has supported 
the other alternative — the writer ventures to offer 
as that which commends itself to him. 

The similarity between the names of Zippor and 
Zipporah, and the possible inference from that sim- 
ilarity, have been mentioned under the former head. 
[ZIPror. } G. 

ZITHRI (ND Jehovah's protection): 
Zeypel; [Vat. epyer:] Alex. XeOper: Sethri). 
Properly ‘ Sithri;’’ one of the sons of Uszziel, the 
son of Kohath (Ex. vi.22). In Ex. vi. 21, “ Zithri” 
should be “ Zichri,”’ as in A. V. of 1611. 


Z1Z, THE CLIFF OF (YY mop 
[ascent of the): % avdBaots Acad [Rom. *Acceis] 
in both MSS.: clirus numine Sis). The pass 
(such is more accurately the meaning of the word 
madléh ; comp. ADUMMIM; GuR, etc.) by which 


¢ The final a in LXX. and Vulgate is due to the 
Hebrew particle of motion — * ¢o Ziphron.”’ 

d Num. xxii. 10, xxiii. 18, 

¢ In LXX. vids %., except in Josh. xxiv. 9, 8 row %. 


ZIZA 


‘the horde of Moabites, Ammonites, and Mehunim, 
made their way up from the shores of the Dead 
Sea to the wilderness of Judah near Tekva (2 Chr. 
xx. 16 only; comp. 20). There can be very little 
doubt that it was the pass of "Ain July — ‘the 
very same route,’ as Dr. Robinson remarks, 
‘which is taken by the Arabs in their marauding 
expeditions at the present day; along the shore as 
far as to’ Ain Jidy, and then up the pass, and so 
northwards below Tekua "’ (Bibl. Res. i. 508, 530). 
The very name (which since it has the article pre- 
fixed is more accurately haz-Ziz than Ziz) may 
perhaps be still traceable in e+ //usdach, which is 
attached to a large tract of table-land lying imme- 
diately above the pass of Ain Judy, between it and 
Tekua, and bounded on the north by a wady of the 
same name (Sibi. Res. i. 527). May not both 
haz-Ziz and Hiisasah be descended from Hazezon- 
tamar, the early name of En-gedi ? G. 


ZVZA (NIM { full breast, abundance]: Zou(d; 
[ Vat. corrupt:] Zizz). 1. Son of Shiphi a chief 
of the Simeonites, who in the reign of Hezekiah 
made a raid upon the peaceable Hamite shepherds 
of Gedor, and smote them, “ because there was 
pasture there for their flocks "' (1 Chr. iv. 37). 

2. (Zn¢a; [Vat. Zec(a; Alex. Z:(a.]) Son of 
Rehoboam by Maachah the granddaughter of Absa- 
lom (2 Chr. xi. 20). 


ZI’ZAH (TTT [full breast]: Zi¢d: Ziza). 
A Gershonite Levite, second son of Shimei (1 Chr. 
xxiii. 11); called ZiNnA in ver. 10. 


ZOYAN (JY: Tavis: Tanis, (Ez. xxx. 14, 
in Taphnis}), an ancient city of Lower Egypt. It 
is mentioned by a Shemitic and by an Egyptian 
name, both of the same signification. Zoan, pre- 


served in the Coptic ARASH, ASS, S. 


ALSNE, ALSLSM, the Arabic .yLo 
(a village on the site), and the classical Tdis, ‘T'anis, 


whence the Coptic transcription @CAMEWC, 
comes from the root 7¥3, “ he moved tents "’ (Is. 


xxxiii. 20), cognate with JW, “ he loaded a beast 
of burden; "’ and thus signifies “a place of de- 


parture,”’ like D.D2Y3, Zaanannim (Josh. xix. 
33), or OXY, Zaanaime (Judg. iv. 11), “re- 


movings °’ (Gesen.), a place in northernmost Pales- 
tine, on the border of Naphtali near Kedesh. The 
place just mentioned is close to the natural and 
constant northern border of Palestine, whether 
under the spurs of Lebanon or of Hermon. Zvan 
lay near the eastern border of Lower Egypt. The 
sense of departure or removing, therefore, would 
seem not to indicate a mere resting-place of cara- 
vans, but a place of departure from a country. 
The Egyptian name HA-AWAR, or PA-AWAR, 
Avaris, Aovapis, means “ the abode" or « house ”’ 
of “going out’ or « departure.’ Its more_pre- 
cise sense fixes that of the Shemitic equivalent.? 
Tania is situate in N. lat. 31°, E. long. 31° 55’, 
on the east bank of the canal which was formerly 
the Tanitic branch. Anciently a rich plain extended 
due east as far as Pelusium, about thirty miles dis- 
tant, gradually narrowing towards the east, so that 
in a southeasterly direction from Tanis it was not 





@ Keri, as in Joshua. 
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more than half this breadth. The whole of this 
plain, about as far south and west as ‘T'anis, was 
anciently known as ‘the Fields” or ‘ Plains,” 


SIIQRLECCYUIT, the Marshes,” 74 “EAn, 


’EAcapxia, or “the pasture-lands,”” BovxoAla. 
Through the subsidence of the Mediterranean coast, 
it is now almost covered by the great Lake Meuzeleh. 
Of old it was a rich marsh-land, watered by four of 
the seven branches of the Nile, the Pathmitic, 
Mendesian, Tanitic, and Pelusiac, and swept by the 
cool breezes of the Mediterranean. ‘Tanis, while 
Egypt was ruled by native kings, was the chief town 
of this territory, and an important post towards the 
eastern frontier. 

At a remote period, between the age when the 
pyramids were built and that of the empire, seem- 
ingly about B. c. 2080, Eyypt was invaded, over- 
run, and subdued, by the strangers known as the 
Shepherds, who, or at Jeast their first race, appear 
to have been Arabs cognate with the Phoenicians. 
How they entered egypt does not appear. After a 
time they made one of themselves king, a certain 
Salatis, who reigned at Memphis, exacting tribute 
of Upper and Lower Egypt, aud garrisoning the 
fittest places, with especial regard to the safety of 
the eastern provinces, which he foresaw the Assyr- 
ians would desire to invade. With this view, find- 
ing in the Saite (better elsewhere Sethrvite) nome, 
on the east of the Bubastite branch, a very fit city 
called Avaris, he rebuilt, and very strongly walled it, 
yarrisoning it with 240,000 men. He came hither 
in harvest-time (about the vernal equinox), to give 
corn and pay to the troops, and exercise them 80 as 
to terrify foreigners. ‘This is Manetho's account of 
the foundation of Avaris, the great stronghold of 
the Shepherds. Several points are raised by it. 
We see at a glance that Manetho did not know 
that Avaris was T'anis. By his time the city had 
fallen into obscurity, and be could not connect the 
HA-AWAR of his native records with the Tanis of 
the Greeks. His account of its early history must 
therefore be received with caution. ‘Throughout, 
we trace the intluence of the pride that made the 
Egyptians hate, and affect to despise the Shepherds 
above all their conquerors, except the Persians. 
The motive of Salatis is not to overawe Egypt but 
to keep out the Assyrians; not to terrify the natives 
but these foreiyners, who, if other history be cor- 
rect, did not then fourm an important state. The 
position of ‘Tanis explains the case. Like the other 
principal cities of this tract, Pelusium, Bubastis, 
and Heliopolis, it lay on the east bank of the river, 
towards Syria. It was thus outside a great line of 
defense, and afforded a protection to the cultivated 
lands to the east, and an obstacle to an invader, 
while to retreat from it was always possible, so long 
as the Egyptians held the river. But Tanis, though 
doubtless fortified partly with the object of repell- 
ing an invader, was too far inland to be the frontier 
fortress. It was near enough to be the place of de- 
parture for caravans, perhaps was the last town in 
the Shepherd-period, but not near enough to com- 
mand the entrance of Egypt. Pelusium lay upon 
the great road to Palestine, —it has been until 
lately placed too far north [Stn], and the plain 
was here narrow, from north to south, so that no 
invader could safely pass the fortress; but it soon 
became broader, and, by turning in a southwesterly 
direction, an advancing enemy would leave Tanis 





6 The identification of Zoan with Avaris is due to 
M. de Rouge. 
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far tv the uorthward, and a bold general would de- 
tach a force to keep its garrison in check and march 
upon Heliopolis and Memphis. An enormous 
standing militia, settled in the Bucolia, as the 
Egyptian militia afterwards was in neighboring 
tracts of the Delta, and with its headquarters at 
Tanis, would have overawed Fyypt, and secured a 
retreat in case of disaster, besides maintaining hold 
of sume of the most productive land in the country, 
and mainly fur the furmer two objects we believe 
Avaris to have been furtitied. 

Manetho explicitly states Avaris to have been 
older than the time of the Shepherds; but there are 
reasons for questioning his accuracy in this inatter. 
The name is more likely to be of foreien than of 
Eyyptian origin, for Zoan distinctly indicates the 
place of departure of a migratory people, whereas 
Avaris has the simple signitication « abude of de- 
parture.” 

A remarkable passage in the book of Numbers, 
not hitherto explained, “ Now Hebron was built 


seven vears before Zoan in Exypt "’ (xiii. 22), seems : 


to determine the question. Hebron was anciently 
the city of Arba, Nirjath-Arba, and was under the 
rule of the Anakim. These Anakim were of the 
old warlike Palestinian race that long dominated 
over the southern Canaanites. Here, therefore, the 
Anakim and Zoan are connected. The Shepherds 
who built Avaris were apparently of the Phonician 
stuck which would be referred to this race as, like 
them, without a pedigree in the Noachian geo- 
graphical list. Hebron was already built in Abra- 
hain’s time, and the Shepherd-invasion may be 
dated about the same period. Whether some older 
Villave or city were succeeded by Avaris mattens 
little: its history begins in the reign of Salatis. 

What the Egyptian records tell us of this city 
may be briefly stated. Apepee, probably Apophis 
of the XVth dynasty, a Shepherd-king who reivned 
shortly before the XVILth dynasty, built a temple 
here tu Set, the Egyptian Baal, and worsbipped no 
other vod. According to Manetho, the Shepherds, 
after 511 years of rule, were expelled from all Eyypt 
and shut up in Avaris, whence they were allowed 
to depart by capitulation, by either Amosis or 
Thummosis (Aahmes or Thothmes IV.), the first 
and seventh kings of the NVIIIth dynasty. The 
monuments show that the honor of ridding Egypt 
of the Shepherds belongs to Auhmes, and that this 
event occurred about 8. ¢. 1500. | Rameses I. em- 
bellished the great temple of Tanis, and was fol- 
lowed by his son Memptah. ; 


It is within the period from the Shepherd-inva- 
sion to the reiyn of Memptah, that the sojourn and 
Exodus of the Israelites are placed. We believe 
that the Pharaoh of Joseph as well as the oppressors 
were Shepherds, the former ruling at Memphis and 
Zoan, the latter probably at Zoan only; though in 
the case of the Pharaoh of the Exodus, the time 
would suit the annual visit Manetho states to have 
been paid by Salatis. Zoan is mentioned in con- 
nection with the Plagues in such a manner as to 
leave no doubt that it is the city spoken of in the 
narrative in Exodus as that where Pharaoh dwelt. 
The wonders were wrought © in the field of Zoan" 


(Ps. Ixxviii. 12, 43), JPET, which may 


either denote the territory immediately around the 
city, or its nome, or even a kingdom (Gesen. Lez. 


8. v. TT Tw). This would accord best with the 
Shepherd-period; but it cannot be doubted that 


ZOAN 
Rameses [I. paid great attention to Zoan, and may 


have made it a royal residence. 

After the fall of the empire, the first dynasty is 
the XXIst, called by Manetho that of Tanites. — Its 
history is obscure, and it fell before the stronger 
line of Bubastites, the X XIId dynasty, founded by 
Shishak. The expulsion of Set from the Pantheon, 
under the XXIId dynasty, must have been a blow 
to Tanis: and perhaps a relivious war occasioned 
the rise of the XXiIId. The XXIIId dynasty is 
called Tanite, and its last king is probably Sethos, 
the contemporary of Tirhakah, mentioned by He- 
rodotus. At this time ‘l'anis once more appears in 
sacred history, as a place to which came ambassa- 
dors, either of Hoshea, or Ahaz, or else, possibly, 
Hezekiah: “ For his princes were at Zoan, and his 
messenyers came to Hanes” (Is. xxx. 4). As 
mentioned with the frontier town Tahpanhes, Tanis 
is not necessarily the capital. But the same 
prophet perhaps more distinctly points to a Tanite 
line where saying, in “the burden of Egypt,” & the 
princes of Zoan are become fools; the princes of 
i Noph are deceived *’ (xix. 13). ‘The doom of Zoan 
'is foretold by Ezekiel: I will set fire in Zoan“’ 
| (xxx. 14), where it occurs among the cities to be 

taken by Nebuchadnezzar. 

« The plain of San is very extensive, but thinly 
inhabited: no village exists in the inmmediate vicin- 
ity of the ancient Tanis; and, when looking from 
the mounds of this once splendid city towards the 
distant palms of indistinct villages, we perceive the 
desolation spread around it. The ‘field * of Zoan, 
is now a barren waste: a canal passes through it 
without being able to fertilize the soil; + tire’ has 
been set in ‘Zoan;’ and one of the principal capi- 
tals or royal abodes of the Pharachs is now the 
habitation of fishermen, the resort of wild beasts, 
and infested with reptiles and malignant fevers.” 
It is “remarkable for the height and extent of its 
mounds, which are upwards of a mile from N. to 
S., and nearly 3 of a mile from E. to W. The 
area in which the sacred inclosure of the temple 
stood is about 1,500 ft. by 1.250, surrounded by 
mounds of fallen houses. The teniple was adorned 
by Rameses II. with numerous obelisks and most 
of its sculptures. It is very ruinous, but its re 
mains prove its former grandeur. The number of 
its obelisks, ten or twelve, all now fallen, is un- 
equaled, and the labor of transporting them from 
Syene shows the lavish magnificence of the Egyptian 
kings. The oldest name found here is that of Se- 
sertesen IT]. of the X[Ith dvnasty. the latest that of 
Tirhakah (Sir Gardner Wilkinson's Handéook, pp. 
221, 222). Recently, M. Mariette has made ex- 
cavations on this site and discovered remains of the 
Shepherd-period, showing a markedly-characteristie 
style, especially in the representation of face and 
figure, but of Egyptian art, and therefore after- 
wards appropriated by the kyyptian kings. 

K. S. P. 

* The past ten years have been rich in discoveries 
of historical value at Sdn. the site of the ancient 
Araris, Tanis, or Zon. M. Mariette’s excavations 
have brought to light a colossal statue of Amen- 
ewhe I. founder of the XIlth dynasty; a colossal 
statue of Osirtasen I. represented as Osiris; a third 
of Sévekhotep HII. of the X11Ith dynasty; a fourth 
of another Sévekhotep, not fully identified, but bav- 
ing the prefix of Osirtasen I].; and a fifth colossus 
of a sovereign whose name is not yet known from 
any list of kings. 

In addition to these, a number of sphinxes of 
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fine workmanship have been unveiled. From a 
personal inspection of these monuwents, Count de 
Rougé states that the art has all the vigor, the 
nicety, the perfection of the time of the old em- 
pire, but the type cannot be confounded with any 
Evyptian type; so characteristic is its impress that 
the ditterence of races at once strikes the eye of the 
observer. The vod Soutekh or Set is also promi- 
nent upon these monuments. Here then are indu- 
bitable traces of the Hyksos or “ Shepherds,’ who 
do not appear to have been such ruthless iconoclasts 
as Egyptian historians have represented them. 

The papyrus “ Sallier I.’ establishes the fact 
that a Shepherd-king built to Set a substantial 
temple at Avaris, and established in his honor festi- 
vals and sacrificial days; and a religious feud aris- 
ing from the attempt to force this hostile divinity 
apon the Egyptians seems to have prompted the 
expulsion of the Shepherds. 

There are serious objections to the theory that 
the Hebrews were in Egypt under the Hyksos. If 
the Pharaoh of Joseph’s tine was a. Hyksos, how 
could the natne “ Shepherd *’ have heen an “ abom- 
ination" to him, and how could Joseph have se- 
cured the isolation of his brethren by introducing 
them as shepherds? What motive could have led 
these foreiyn invaders, if then in power in Egvpt, 
to suppress a kindred people, strangers and shep- 
herds like themselves. and who would have been 
their natural allies against Exypt, in a civil war? 
The narrative of the Exodus forbids the supposition 
that the Hebrews were driven out with the Llyksos, 
and it is not easy to conceive that they were suf- 
fered to remain, if they were in the country at the 
Hyksos period. 

For a full discussion of this question, see Ebers, 
Hyjypten und die Bicher Mose's; Chabas. Les 
Pastears en Eyyple, and the Bibl. Sacra, vol. xxvi. 
p- 581. 

Tanis has recently furnished a valuable help to 
Egyptian philology in a stone containing an in- 
scription of Ptolemy III. Euergetes 1. in’ thirty- 
seven lines of hieroglyphics, followed by seventy-six 
of Greek. The complete disinterment of the stone 
has also very recently brought to light a third, or 
demotic text of the inscription, also completely 
preserved. (See Proceedings of the Amer. OUrien- 
tal Society, May, 1870, p. viii.) ‘This Tablet of 
Canopus remarkably confirms the general syatem of 
Champollion. See Dis ddingue Dekret von Kano- 
pus, von RK. Lepsius (Berl. 1867); Die zicei- 
sprachige Inschiift ron Tanis, yon Reinisch und 
Roesler (Wien, 1867); also Bibl. Sacra, vol. xxiv. 
p- 771. J. P. T. 


ZO’AR ("YZ, and twice @ WIT [smallness] : 


Samar. throughout VS: Zé-yopa, Inywep, Zo- 
dp; Joseph. Zowp, Ta Zéapa, OF Zéapa: Segor). 
One of the most ancient cities of the land of Canaan 
{Moab. —S. W.]. Its original name was Beta, 
and it was still so called at the time of Abram’s 
first residence in Canaan (Gen. xiv. 2, 8). It was 
then in intimate connection with the cities of the 
“plain of Jordan’? — Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, 
and Zeboiim (see also xiii. 10; but not x. 19)— 
and its king took part with the kings of those 
towns in the battle with the Assyrian host which 
ended in their deteat and the capture of Lot. In 


@ Gen. xix. 22. 30. 
b In the Targum Pseudojonathan, to vv. 22, 23, 
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the general destruction of the cities of the plain, 
Zoar was spared to afford shelter to Lot, and it was 
on that occasion, according to the quaint statement 
of the ancient narrative, that the change in_ its 
name took place (xix. 22, 23, 30).0 It is men- 
tioned in the account of the death of Moses as one 
of the landmarks which bounded his view from 
Pisgah (Deut. xxxiv. 3), and it appears to have been 
known in the time both of Isaiah (xv. 5) and Jere- 
miah (xlviii. 34). These are all the notices of Zoar 
contained in the Bible. 


1. It was situated in the same district with the 
| four cities already mentioned, namely, in the Ciccdr, 
the * plain” or * circle ’’ “of the Jordan,”’ and the 
narrative of Gen. xix. evidently implies that it was 
very near to Sodom — sutticiently near for Lot and 
his fannly to traverse the distance in the time be- 
tween the first appearance of the morning and the 
actual rising of the sun (vv. 15, 23, 27). The 
definite position of Sodom is, and probably will al- 
ways be a mystery, but there can be little doubt 
that the plain of the Jordan was at the north of the 
Dead Sea, and that the cities of the plain must 
therefore have been situated there instead of at the 
southern end of the lake, as it is generally taken 
for granted they were. The vrounds for this con- 
clusion have been already indicated under Sopom 
(p. 3068), but it will be well to state them here 
more at length. ‘They are as follows: — 


(a.) The northern and larger portion of the lake 
has undoubtedly existed in, or very nearly in its 
present form since a date long anterior to the age 
of Abraham. (The conviction of the writer is that 
this is true of the whole lake, but every one will 
ayree as to the northern portion, and that is all 
that is necessary to the present argument.) The 
Jordan therefore at that date discharged itself into 
the lake pretty nearly where it does now, and thus 
the “plain of the Jordan,’ unless unconnected 
with the river, must have lain on the north of the 
Dead Sea. 


(4.) The plain was within view of the spot from 
which Abram and Lot took their survey of the 
country (Gen. xiii. 1-13), and which, if there is 
any connection in the narrative, was “ the mountain 
east of Bethel,’ * between Bethel and Ai,’ with 
* Bethel on the west and Ai on the east "’ (xii. 8, 
xiii. 3). Now the lower part of the course of the 
Jordan is plainly visible from the hills east of 
Beitin — the whole of that rich and singular valley 
spread out before the spectator. On the other 
hand, the southern half of the Dead Sea is not only 
too far off to be discerned, but is actually shut out 
from view by intervening heiyhts. 


(c.) In the account of the view of Moses from 
Pisyah the Ciccdr is more strictly defined as ‘‘ the 
Ciccar of the plain of Jericho” (A. V. “ plain of 
the valley of Jericho’’), and Zoar is mentioned in 
immediate connection with it. Now no person who 
knows the spot from actual acquaintance, or from 
study of the topography, can believe that the « plain 
of Jericho’ can have been extended to the southern 
end of the Dead Sea. The Jerusalem Targum (not 
@ very ancient authority in itself, but still valuable 
as a storehouse of many ancient traditions and ex- 
planations), in paraphrasing this passage, actually 
identifies Zoar with Jericho — “the plain of the 


the name of Zoar is given “))V¥> and the play on the 
* smallness” of the town is suppressed. 


es a 
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valley of Jericho, the city which produces tho 


palms, that is Zeér’? (Y'S),o 

These considerations appear to the writer to 
render it highly probable that the Zoar of the 
Pentateuch was to the north of the Dead Sea, not 
far from its northern end, in the general parallel 
of Jericho. That it was on the east side of the 
valley seems to be implied in the fact that the de- 
ecendants of Lot, the Moabites and Ammonites, are 
in possession of that country as their original seat 
when they first appear in the sacred history. It 
seenis to follow that the “ mountain” in which Lot 
and his daughters dwelt when Moab and Hen- 
Ammi were born, was the “ mountain" to which 
he was advised to flee by the angel, and between 
which and Sodom stood Zvar (xix. 30, compare 17, 
19). [It is also in favor of its position north of 
the Dead Sea, that the earliest information as to 
the Moabites makes their original seat in the plains 
of Heshbon, N. E. of the lake, not, as afterwards, 
in the mountains on the S. E., to which they 
were driven by the Amorites (Num. xxi. 26). 

2. ‘The passages in Isaiah and Jeremiah in which 
Zoar is mentioned give no clew to its situation. 
True they abound with the names of places, ap- 
parently in connection with it, but they are places 
(with only an exception or two) not identified. 
Still it is remarkable that one of these is Elealeh, 
which, if the modern el-Aa/, is in the parallel of 
the north end of the Dead Sea, and that another 
is the Waters of Nimrim, which may turn out to 
be identical with Wady Nunrin, opposite Jericho. 
Wady Seir, a short distance south of Nimrin, is 
suggestive of Zoar, but we are too ill-informed of 
the situations and the orthography of the places 
east of Jordan to be able to judye of this. 

3. So much fur the Zoar of the Bible. When 
however we examine the notices of the place in the 
post- Biblical sources, we find a considerable differ- 
ence. In these its position is indicated with more 
or less precision, as at the S. E. end of the Dead 
Sea. Thus Josephus says that it retained its 
name (Zowp) to his day (Ant. i. 11, § 4), that it 
was at the further end of the Asphaltic Lake, in 
Arabia — by which he means the country lying 
S. E. of the lake, whose capital was letra (2B. J. 
iv. 8, § 4; Ant. xiv.1, § 4). The notices of Kuse- 
bius are to the same tenor: the Dead Sea extended 
from Jericho to Zoar (Zoopa@v; Onom. @ararca n 
aAvcn). Pheno lay between Petra and Zoar (/b. 
Sivéy). It still retained its name (Zwapd), lay 
close to (wapaxeumévn) the Dead Sea, was crowded 
with inhabitants, and contained a garrison of Ro- 
man soldiers; the palm and the balsain still flour- 
ished, and testified to its ancient fertility (J0. 
Badd). 

To these notices of Eusebius St. Jerome adds 
little or nothing. Paula in her journey beholds 
Seyor (which Jerome gives on several occasions as 
the Hebrew form of the name in opposition to 
Zoora or Zoara, the Syrian form) from Caphar 
Borucha (possibly Beni Naim, near Hebron), at 
the sainé time with Envaddi, and the land where 
once stuod the four cities;® but the terms of the 


a The Samaritan Text and Version afford no light 
on thia passage, as they, for reasons not difficult to 
divine, have thrown the whole iuto confusion. 

b None of these places, however, can be seen from 
Beni Naim (Rob. i. 491). 


a PS te SSS 
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statement are too vague to allow of any inference 
as to its position (Apust. eviii. § 11). In his com- 
mentary on Is. xv. 5, he says that it was ‘in the 
boundary of the Moabites, dividing them from the 
land of the Philistines,” and thus justifies his use 
of the word vectis to translate FWD (A. V. 
‘his fugitives,’’ marg. “borders; "’ Gesen. flicht- 
linge). The terra Philisthiim, unless the words 
are corrupt, can only mean the land of Palestine¢ 
—t.¢. (according to the inaccurate usage of later 
times) of Israel—as opposed to Moab. In his 
Questiones Hebraice on Gen. xix. 30 (comp. xiv. 
3) Jerome yoes so far as to affirm the accuracy of 
the Jewish conjecture, that the later name of Zoar 
was Shalisha: “ Bale primum et postea Salisa ap- 
pellata’’ (comp. also his comment on Is. xv. 5). 
But this is probably grounded merely on an inter- 
pretation of shalishiyeh in Is. xv. 5, as connected 
with dela, and as denoting the “third "’ destruction 
of the town by “ earthquakes.’’ 4 


In more modern times Zoar is mentioned by the 
Crusading historians. Fulcher (Gesta Dei, p. 405, 
quoted by von Kaumer, p. 239) states that « having 
encircled (giratv) the southern part of the lake on 
the road from Hebron to Petra, we found there a 
large village which was said to be Segor, in a 
charming situation, and abounding with dates. 
Here we began to enter the mountains of Arabia.” 
The palms are mentioned also by William of Tyre 
(xxii. 3U) as being so abundant as to cause the 
place to be called Villa Palmarum, and Palmer 
(t. e. probably Paumier). Abulfeda (cir. a. D. 
1320) does not specify its position more nearly than 
that it was adjacent to the lake and the G/ér, but 
he testifies to its then importance by calling the 
lake after it — Bahretzeghur (see, tov, Ibn Idris, in 
Reland, p. 272). The natural inference from the 
description of Fulcher is, that Segor lay in the 
Wady Kerak, the ordinary road, then and now, 
from the south of the Dead Sea to the eastern 
highlands. The conjecture of Irby and» Mangles 
(June 1, and see May 9), that the extensive ruins 
which they found in the lower part of this wady 
were those of Zoar, is therefore probably accurate. 


The name Dra'a or Dera’ah (&& d), which they, 


Poole (Geogr. Journ. xxvi.63), and Burckhardt 
(July 15), give to the valley, may even without 
violence be accepted as a corruption of Zoar. 

Zoar was included in the province of Palestina 
Tertia, which contained also Kerak and Areopolis. 
It was an episcopal see, in the patriarchate of Jeru- 
salem and archbishopric of Petra; at the Council 
of Chalcedon (A. D. 451) it was represented by its 
bishop Musonius, and at the Synod of Constanti- 
nople (A. D. 536) by John (Le Quien, Cricns 
Christ, iii. 743-746). 

4. To the statements of the medieval travellers 
just quoted there are at least two remarkable ex- 
ceptions. (1.) Brocardus (cir. A. D. 1290), the 
author of the Descriptio Terre Sancta, the stand- 
ard ‘* Handbook to Palestine "’ of the Middle Ages, 
the work of an able and intelligent resident in the 
country, states (cap. vii.) that ‘five leagues ¢ 


¢ Similarly, Stephanus of Byzantium places Zoer 
év HTadaorivy (quoted by Reland, p. 1065). 

d See Rahmer, Die Hebr. Tradit. tn Hicronymus 
(Breslau, 1881), p. 29. 

¢ The distance from Jericho to En-gedi is under- 
stated here. It is really about #4 English miles. 
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(leucee) to the south of Jericho is the city Segor, 
situated beneath the mountain of Engaddi, between 
which mountain and the Dead Sea is the statue of 
salt..’2 True he confesses that all his efforts to 
visit the spot had been frustrated by the Saracens; 
but the passage bears marks of the greatest desire 
to obtain correct information, and he must have 
nearly approached the place, because he saw with 
his own eyes the “ pyramids” which covered the 
“wells of bitumen,” which he supposes to have 
been those of the vale of Siddim. This is in curi- 
ous agreement with the connection between Iin-gedi 
and Zoar implied in Jerome's Itinerary of Paula. 
(2.) The statement of Thietmar (a. D. 1217) is 
even more singular. It is contained in the 11th 
and 12th chapters of his Peregrinatiw (ed. Laurent, 
Hamburgi, 1857). After visiting Jericho and Gil- 
gal he arrives at the “fords of Jordan” (xi. 20), 
where Israel crossed and where Christ was baptized, 
and where then, as now, the pilgrims bathed (22). 
Crossing this ford (33) he arrives at ‘the field 
and the spot where the Lord overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorra." After a description of the lake come 
the following words: “On the shore of this lake, 
about a mile (ad mtliare) from the spot at which 
the Lord was baptized, is the statue of salt into 
which Lot’s wife was turned” (47). “Hence I 
came from the lake of Sodom and Gomorra, and 
arrived at Seyor, where Lot took refuge after the 
overthrow of Sodom; which is now called in the 
Syrian tongue Zora, but in Latin the city of palms. 
In the mountain hard by this Lot sinned with his 
daughters (xii. 1-3). After this I passed the vine- 
yard of Benjamin (?) and of Engaddi..... 
Next I came into the land of Moab and to the 
mountain in which was the cave where David hid 
. . . « leaving on my left hand Sethim (Shittim), 
where the children of Israel tarried. .... At 
last I came to the plains of Moab, which abound 
in cattle and grain... .. A plain country, de- 
lightfully covered with herbage, but without either 
woods or single trees; hardly even a twig or shrub 
(4-15). . . . After this I came to the torrent 
Jabbok ” (xiv. 1). 

Making allowance for the confusion into which 
this traveller seems to have fallen as to Enyaddi 
and the cavern of David, it seems almost certain 
from his description that, having once crossed the 
Jordan, he did not recross it,? and that the site of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the pillar of salt, and Zoar, 
were all seen by him on the east of the Dead Sea 
— the two first at its northeast end. Taken by 
itself this would not perhaps be of much weight, 
but when combined with the evidence which the 
writer has attempted to bring forward that the 
‘cities of the plain’ lay to the north of the 
lake, it seems to him to assume a certain signif- 
icance. 

5. But putting’ aside the accounts of Brocardus 
and Thietmar, as exceptions to the ordinary me- 
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dieeval belief which placed Zoar at the Wady ed- 
Dra’a, how can that belief be reconciled with the 
inference drawn above from the statements of the 
Pentateuch? It agrees with those statements in 
one particular only, the position of the place on 
the eastern side of the lake. In everything else it 
disagrees not only with the Pentateuch, but with 
the locality ordinarily® assigned to Sodom. For 
if Usdum be Sodom, at the S. W. corner of the 
lake, its distance from the Wady ed-Dra'a (at 
least 15 miles) is too great to agree with the re- 
quirements of Gen. xix. 

This has led M. de Saulcy to place Zoar in the 
Wady Zutceirah, the pass leading from Hebron to 
the Dead Sea. But the names Zuweirah and Zoar 
are not nearly so similar in the originals as they 
are in their western forms, and there is the fatal 
obstacle to the proposal that it places Zoar on the 
west of the lake, away from what appears to have 
been the original cradle of Moab and Ammon.4 
Jf we are to look for Zoar in this neighborhood, it 
would surely be better to place it at the Tell um- 


Zoghal the latter part of which name (hes) 


is almost literally the same as the Hebrew Zoar. 
The proximity of this name and that of U'sdum, 
so like Sodom, and the presence of the salt moun- 
tain — to this day splitting off in pillars which 
show a rude reseniblance to the human form — are 
certainly remarkable facts; but they only add to 
the general mystery in which the whole of the 
question of the position and destruction of the 
cities is involved, and to which the writer sees at 
present no hope of a solution. 

In the A. V. of 1611 the name Zoar [Zadp: 
Isaar, or et Sahar, ed. 1590) is found in 1 Chr. 
iv. 7, following (though inaccurately) the Keri 


(“FT31). The present received text of the A. V. 
follows (with the insertion of “and '') the Cethib 


("FTS8%). In either case the name has no con- 
nection with Zoar proper, and is more accurately 
represented in English as Zohar (‘l'sochar) or 
Jezohar. [JEZOAR.] G. 

* The theory offered above, “ that the Zoar of 
the Pentateuch was to the north of the Dead Sea, 
not far from its northern end, in the general par- 
allel of Jericho,’’ is, we believe, original with its 
author; and we present some reasons for discarding 
it, and in favor of the received opinion that it lay 
southeast of the sea. 

Zoar was a frontier town of Moab. The * bur- 
den ’’ or wail of Moab which appears in the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah (xv.) and is repeated in that of Jere- 
miah (xlviii.) both possibly derived from a more 
ancient common source, associates the town with 
the territory, and Mr. Grove includes it in his list 
of the towns of Moab. The borders of Israel and 
Moab touched, as we know (Num. xxiv. 3), near 
the southeast corner of the Salt Sea. Zoar, then, 


a In the map to the Theatrum Terre Sancte of | killed by the cold. Thence he journeyed to Petra 


Adrichomius, Sodom is placed within the lake, at its 
N. W. end; Segor near it on the shore; and the 
Statua Salis close to the mouth of the torrent (ap- 
parently Kidron). 

6 Thietmar did not return to the west of the Jor- 
dan. Frou the torrent Jabbok he ascended the moun- 
tains of Abarim. He then recrossed the plain of 
Heshbon to the river Arnon; and passing the ruins 
of Robda (Rabba), and Crach (Kerak), and again cross- 
ing the Arnon (probably the Wady el-Ahsy), reached 
the top of a very high mountain, where he was haif 

229 


and Mount Hor, and at length reached the Red Ses. 
His itinerary is full of interest and intelligence. 

¢ Though incorrectly, if the writer's argument for 
the position of the plain of Jordan is tenable. 

d Dr. Robinson's arguments against this proposal 
of De Saulcy (Bibl. Res. ii. 107, 517), though they 
might be more pleasant in tone, are unanswerable in 
substance. 

e The Redjam el-Mezorrhel of De Saulcy. The gh 
and rrh each strive to represent the Arabic ghain, 
which is pronounced like a guttural rolling r. 
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was east of the boundary, and Sodom weat of it, 
and both were near it. 

The first allusion to the spot (Gen. xiii. 10) ac- 
cords entirely with the position which we advocate, 
and does nut readily admit of any other construc- 
tion. ‘The sacred writer refers to the extent of the 
watered and fruitful plain of Jordan, before the 
Lord destruyed the cities, “as thou comest unto 
Zoar.’’ Like a later description, in which Zoar is 
a terminus, the reader naturally understands a ref- 
erence to the southern extremity of the plain. — If 
Zoar had been east of the Jordan, on a line with 
Jericho, the description would be unnatural. It 
mivht still be claimed to be an allusion to the Lreadth 
of the valley divided by the Jordan, but it would 
exclude the more pertinent and manifest allusion to 
its length. So far is this “narrative in Genesis "’ 
froin seeming to “state pusitively’’ that the site 
“lay at the northern end of the Dead Sea,’’ that 
it becomes unintelligible to us on any other hypoth- 
esis than that it lay at the southern end. And the 
description is perfectly natural, though the terminus 
was not actually visible. 

The above interpretation, which Mr. Grove sets 
aside as impossible, he has himself put forward as 
unquestioned and unencumbered, and in previous 
articles it stands as his own. His exposition (see 
Lot, vol. ii. p. 1685 a) reads thus: — 

“The two Hebrews looked over the comparatively 
empty land in the direction of Sodom, Gomorrah, 
and Zoar (xiii. 10). And Lot lifted up his eyes 
toward the left, and beheld all the precinct of the 
Jordan that it was well-watered evervwhere; like a 
garden of Jehovah, like that unutterably green and 
fertile land of Egypt he had only lately quitted. 
Even from that distance through the clear air of 
Palestine, can be distinctly discovered the long and 
thick masses of vevetation which fringe the numer- 
ous streams that descend from the hills on either 
side, to meet the central stream in its tropical 
depths. And what it now is immediately opposite 
Bethel, such it seems then to have been ‘even to 
Zoar,’ to the furthest extremity of the sea which 
now covers the ‘valley of the fields’ (+ Valley of 
Siddim,’ Siddim fields), the fields of Sodom and 
Gomorrah. So Lot ‘chose all the precinct of the 
Jordan, and journeved east,’ down the ravines 
which give access to the Jordan Valley; and then 
when he reached it, turned again southward and 
advanced as far as Sodom (11, 12).'’ See also 
BETHEL, vol. i. p. 289. 

Besides the passages in Genesis and the two in 
the prophecies which have been reterred to, Zoar is 
named in but one other place in the Bible (Deut. 
xxxiv. 3), and that is decisive against Mr. Grove's 
theory. Moses had ascended the mountain of 
Nebo, to the top of Disgah, that is over against 
Jericho,” to take his view of the Promised Land. 
The Lord showed him its different sections, and 
among others “ the plain of the valley of Jericho, 
the city of palm-trees unto Zoar."” Mount Nebo 
has been identified, if we accept Mr. Tristram’s se- 
lectiun, and if we do not, Mr. Grove has stated pre- 
cisely where, on the testimony of the Bible, and also 
of Josephus (dnd. iv. 8, § 48) and the Fathers, it 
must be, * facing Jericho on the east of Jordan.”’ H, 
now, *the Zoar of the Pentateuch was to the north 
of the Dead Sea, not far from its northern end, in 
the yeneral parallel of Jericho,’ “‘on the east side of 
the valley,” it must bave lain between Jericho and 
Nebo, near the base of the latter, a supposition 
which renders unintelligible the descriptive sketch 
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just quoted, as also Mr. Grove’s own declaration, 
that the site which, on this theory, thus lay directly 
below the prophet-leader, was “ one of the landmarks 
which bounded his view from Pisgah.” 

The two detinite references in the Pentateuch to 
the extent of the plain obviously mean the same. 
They both describe it as seen lengthwise trom 
northern, stummits, the one on the one side, and the 
other on the other side of the valley. The incred- 
ible feature of Mr. Grove’s theory is, that it makea 
Lot and Muses look across the plain of the Jordan 
eastward and westward on the same parallel, ex- 
tending in both cases “unto Zoar,” though one 
viewed it from the western hills, and the other from 
the eastern. 

Has Mr. Grove considered, withal, the relation 
of the river Jordan to this theory? Lot was ad- 
monished not to tarry in the plain, but escape with 
all haste to the mountain — flee, that is, from the 
plain west of the river in the territory of Canaan, 
where Mr. Grove places Sodom, to the mountain on 
the further border of the plain east of the river in 
the territory of Moab, near which he places Zoar, 
crossing with his family, without any apparent 
facilities, the deep and rapid river. 

Lot subsequently ascended the mountain and 
dwelt in a cave with his daughters; and thence 
sprung the mountain-tribes of Moab and Ammon. 
The heights southeast of the Dead Sea have been the 
traditional seat and radiating “ centre,’ as stated 
by Mr. Grove, of these “brother tribes.’ They 


| pushed northward and eastward and spread over a 


large territory, keeping distinct, and the former 
were afterwards dispossessed of theirs as far south 
as the line of the Arnon by the Amorites, but re 
tained their original fastuesses (Num. xxi. 26). 
This natural interpretation of the sacred record is 
sustained by Ritter, who has sketched with great 
clearness the territories and courses of conquest of 
the “tribes outside of Canaan” (Geog. of Pales- 
fine, ii. 149, 151). 

The argument addnced above, “that the earliest 
infurmation as to the Meabites makes their original 
seat in the plains of Heshbon, northeast of the lake, 
not. as afterwards in the mountains on the soutb- 
east, to which they were driven by the Amorites 
(Num. xxi. 26)" has been refuted by Mr. Grove 
himself in a preceding article (MOAB, vol. iii. p. 
1980 6): “The warlike Amorites, either forced 
from their original seats on the west, or perhaps 
lured over by the increasing prosperity of the young 
nation, crossed the Jordan, and overran the richer 
portion of the territory on the north, driving Moab 
back to his original position behind the natural 
bulwark of the Arnon.” 

In the former of these passages, the “ original 
seat’ of the Moabites is represented to have been 
northeast of the sea. In the latter their “ original 
position ” is represented to have,been southeast of 
the sea, and again, in the same article, “the south- 
eastern border of the Dead Sea” is spoken of as 
“ their original seat.” In the former they are said 
to have been driven by the Amorites out of their 
original seat; and in the latter they are said to have 
been driven by the same into their original position. 

We accept the second interpretation as that 
which lies on the face of the sacred rarrative, and 
has been received by all Biblical students until now. 
And in the highlands above what we claim to have 
been the site of Zoar, are identified, at this day, the 
ruins of the strongholds, Kir of Moab and Ar of 
Moab. To remove the cradle of these tribes north- 
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ward is to disturb and dislocate the associations 
and allusions of the sacred writers, as universally 
understood by their readers. 

Mr. Grove suggests that “if U'sdum be Sodom, 
its distance from the Wady ed-Dra'a (at least 15 
miles) is too yreat to agree with the requirements 
of Gen. xix.’’ — assuming the necessity of the pres- 
ent circuitous route. While we recognize in the 
name of this singular mountain a memorial of an- 
cient Sodom, it is not necessary to suppose that it 
designates the exact site of the city, nor is it cer- 
tain that Zoar lay at the mouth of Wady Kerak. 
We only claim that both places lay not very far 
from a point southeast of the Dead Sea, and this 
we think demonstrable. We would suggest that a 
fuvitive family might even reach Wady ed-Dra’a 
from near the site of Khashim Usdum with less 
difficulty and in less time (especially in the direct 
line which may then have been practicable) than 
they could cross the Jordan and reach the base of 
the eastern mountains on the parallel of Jericho. 

The allusions to this site by Josephus are explicit. 
He says: “It is to this day called Zoar”’ (Ant. i. 
11, § 4). In describing the lake Asphaltites, he 
says: “It extended as far as Zoar in Arabia” (2. 
J. iv. 8, § 4) by which he plainly designates its 
southern point; confurmably with his own defini- 
tion. “ Arabia is a country that borders upon 
Judgea " (Ant. xiv. 1, § 4). Ritter, with his usual 
thorouyhness, collates the early pust-Biblical testi- 
mony, and says: “ Zoar can only be looked for at 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea.’’ Of the 
two + medieval travellers ‘* quoted above as apparent 
exceptions to this general current of testimony and 
belief, only one wrote from personal ubservation, 
and both are nearly unintelligible. ‘Their confused 
testimony, on which no stress is laid, is not worth 
sifting; and that it has no weight with the writer 
is evident from his admission in another place: 
“that the Zoar of Josephus, Jerome, and the Cru- 
saders probably lay where Dr. Robinson places it’ 
(Sovom, p. 3069 a). The cautious Professor, who 
devoted a special paper to the site of Zoar (Bil. 
Res. ii. 648-651), speaks of it without references in 
his latest work as an ascertained site: ‘ Zoar, as 
we know, was in the mouth of Wady Kerak, aa it 
opens upon the neck of the peninsula’? (Phys. 
Geog. p. 233). While this may have been the ex- 
act site of Zoar, we have no data which gives us 
absolute knowledge, and probably never shall have. 
His earlier conclusion was impregnable: “ All these 
circumstances seem to be decisive as to the position 
of Zoar on the eastern side of the Dead Sea, at the 
foot of the mountains near its southern end” (Bibl. 
Res. ii. 649). This is not more positive than Mr. 
Grove’s original statement: “ There is no doubt 
that it [Zoar] was situated on the southeastern 
border of the Dead Sea.”" (Mos, vol. ii. p. 391 
6, Ist Eng. ed.; comp. iii. 1980 a, Amer. ed., for 
a Inter alteration.) 

Mr. ‘Tristram offers a still stranger theory re- 
specting the site of Zoar. He proposes to place it 
on the west side of the valley, south of Jericho. 
He suggests this location without any trace of name 
or ruin, or any hint of history or tradition, as cor- 
responding with the view granted to Moses from 
the top of Pisgah. ‘If we place Zoar, as it nat- 
urally would be placed according to the narrative 
of Lot's escape, at the foot of the hill, between 

Wady Dubar and Ras Feshkhah, we see that here 
was just the limit of Moses’s view, in accordance 
with the record.”” (Land of Isritel, p. 366, 2d ed.) 
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No one can have imagined that the southeast bor- 
der of the Dead Sea and the walls of Zoar at that 
point were visible to the prophet from the top of 
Pisgah, unless, as suggested by Mr. Melvill in his 
sermon on the “ Death of Moses,’ his vision was 
aided by God who was with his servant on that 
lonely summit. ‘The suggestion of Dean Stanley 
on this point commends itself to us. He says: 
‘It was a view, doubtless, which in its full extent 
was to be imagined, rather than actually seen. 
The foreground of the picture alone was clearly dis- 
cernible; its dim distances were to be supplied by 
what was beyond, though suggested by what was 
within the range of the actual prospect of the seer ”’ 
(S. gf P. p. 295). 

Mr. Tristrani’s own description is as full a con- 
firmation of the sacred record as we could have an- 
ticipated from a visitor who should identify the lo- 
cality and deseribe the scene. In selecting this 
site, without any indication, local or traditional, he 
sets aside, without answering it, the array of evi- 
dence convincing to Mr. Grove, as to the writers of 
note who preceded him, which makes the Zoar of 
the Pentateuch a town of Moab on the east side of 
the valley. And by no possible interpretation can 
the plaintive ery and panic flight, recorded in “ the 
burden of Moab,"' be associated with a city off on 
the northwestern shore of the sea: “ My heart shall 
cry out for Moab; his fugitives shall flee unto Zoar, 
an heifer of three years old; for by the mounting 
up of Lubith with weeping shall they go it up; for 
in the way of Horonaim, they shall raise up a cry 
of destruction”? (Is. xv. 5). “From the cry of 
Heshbon even unto Elealah, and even unto Jahaz, 
have they uttered their voice, from Zoar even unto 
Horonaim, as an heifer of three years old; for the 
waters also of Nimrim shall be desolate’’ (Jer. 
xlviii. 34). 

A fuller examination of Mr. Tristram’s positions 
may be found in Avbl. Sac. (1868), xxv. 136-143. 
In a private letter since written, Mr. T. intimates 
hig relinquishment of his published theory. For 
further argument against the theory that the Pen- 
tapolis lay north of the sea, as applied to the other 
cities, see under Sopom (Amer. ed.). Ss. W. 


ZO'BA or ZO’BAH (N31, IDV (statue, 


public place): XovBd; [2 Sam. viii. 12; 2 Chr. 
viii. 3, Alex. SwBa; 1 Chr. xix. 6, Rom. Vat. 
SwBddA, FA. SwBa; 2 Chr. viii. 3, Rom. Vat. 
Ba:lowBa; Ps. Ix., title, oBdA, Sin. SwBar; 2 
Sam. xxiii. 36, MoAvdurduews, Alex. xoAAus Suva- 
pews:] Soba, [once] Suba, [once Sobal]) is the 
name of a portion of Syria, which formed a sepa- 
rate kingdom in the time of the Jewish monarchs, 
Saul, David, and Solomon. It is difficult to fix 
its exact position and limits; but there seem to be 
grounds for regarding it as lying chietly eastward 
of Coele-Syria, and extending thence northeast 
and east, towards, if not even to the Euphrates. 
[Syiia.] It would thus have included the east- 
ern flank of the mountain-chain which shuts in 
Cale-Syria on that side, the high land about 
Aleppo, and the more northern portion of the 
Syrian desert. 

Among the cities of Zobah were a Hamath (2 
Chr. viii. 3), which must not be confounded with 
‘“‘ HTamath the Great" (HAMATH-ZOBAH); a place 
called ‘Tibhath or Betah (2 Sam. viii. 8; 1 Chr. 
xviii. 8), which is perhaps Tazbeh, between Pal- 
myra and Aleppo; and another called Berothai, 
which has been supposed to be Beyrfit. (See 
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Winer, Realwérterbuch, vol. i. p. 155.) This last | one of the subjects of Hadadezer — Rezon, son of 
supposition is highly improbable, for the kingdom | Fliadah — having escaped from the battle of Helam, 
of Hamath must have intervened between Zobah | and “ gathered a band '’ (i. e. a body of irregular 
and the coast. [BEROTHAH.] marauders), marched southward, and contrived 
We first hear of Zobab in the time of Saul, when | to make himself master of Damascus, where he 
we find it mentioned as a separate country, gov-| reigned (apparently) for some fifty years, proving 
erned apparently by a number of kings who own] a fierce adversary to Israel all through the reign 
no common head or chief (1 Sam. xiv. 47). Saul! of Sclomon (1 K. xi. 23-25). Solomon also was 
engaged in war with these kings, and “ vexed | (it would seem) engaged in a war with Zobah itself. 
them,’’ as he did his other neighbors. Some forty ; The Hamath-Zobah, against which he * went up " 
years later than this, we find Zobah under a single; (2 Chr. viii. 3), was probably a town in that 
ruler, Hadadezer, son of Rehob, who seems to have| country which resisted his authority, and which 
heen a powerful sovereign. He had wars with Toi, he accordingly attacked and subdued. This is the 
king of Hamath (2 Sam. viii. 10), while he lived in | last that we hear of Zobah in Scripture. The 
close relations of amity with the kings of Damas-| name, however, is found at a later date in the 
cus, Beth-Rehob, Ish-tob, etc., and held various] Inscriptions of Assyria, where the kingdom of 
petty Syrian princes as vassals under his yoke (2} Zubah seems to intervene between Hamath and 
Sam. x. 19). He had even a considerable intlu- | Damascus, falling thus into the regular line of 
ence in Mesopotamia, beyond the Euphrates, and; march of the Assyrian armies. Several Assyrian 
waa able on one occasion to obtain an important | monarchs relate that they took tribute from Zobah, 
auxiliary force from that quarter (:bid. 16; com-! while others speak of baving traversed it on their 
pare title to Ps. Ix.). David, having resolved to! way to or from Palestine. G. R. 


take full possession of the tract of territory orig- ZOBE'BAH (TAB [slow-morin 
; ; ‘ : (s = z g\: le 
inully promised to the posterity of Abraham (2 Babd; Alex. YwBnBa: | 1). Son of Coz, in 


Sam. viii. 3; compare Gen. xv. 18), attacked Ha- ‘ ’ 
dadezer in the early part of his reign, defeated his) 2” obscure genealogy of the tribe of Judah (1 Chr. 


army, and took from him a thousand chariots, ,'¥ 8). ‘ 

seven hundred (seven thousand, 1 Chr. xviii. 4)| ZO'HAR (OFTS [whiteness]: tadp: Seor). L 
horsemen, and 20,000 footmen. Hadadezer’s allies, | Father of Ephron the Hittite (Gen. xxiii. 8, xxv. 9} 
the Syrians of Damascus, having marched to his 3. (Sohar, Svar.) One of the sons of Simeon 
assistance, David defeated them in a great battle,: (Gen. xlvi. 10; Ex. vi. 15): called ZERAH in 1 
in which they lost 22,000 men. The wealth of | Chr. iy. 24. 

Zobah is very apparent in the narrative of this| # 3, Incorrectly printed Zoar (A. V. ed. 1611, 
campaign. Several of the officers of Hadadezer’s | Jater eds. Jezoar), 1 Chr. iv. 7. [Zoak, p. 3641 6.) 
ariny carried “shields of gold '’ (2 Sam. viii. 7), A. 
by which we are probably to understand iron or 
aici frames venta with plates of the precious ZOHE’LETH, THE STONE Q2n 
metal. The cities, moreover, which David touk, pomn [see below]: Ai@H Tov Zwercdi [Vat 
Betah (or Tibhath) and Berothai, yielded him ~Oe:]; Sipe: op Ribas vou Zorned: lipies Zhe 
“exceeding much brass’? (ver. 8). Ht is not! , 4, ). ‘This was “ by En-Rogel’ (1 K. i. 9): and 
clear whether the Syrians of Zobah submitted and | therefore. if En-Rogel he the modern U'm-ed- Deraj 
became tributary on this occasion, or whether, | ¢hig atone: ic where Adonijah slew sheep and oxen,” 
although defeated, they were able to maintain their)... in all likelihood not far from the Well of the 
independence. At any rate a few years later, they Virgin. [EN-RoGEL.] The Targumists translate 
were again in arms against David. This time the] i, «the rolling stone; " and Jarchi attirms that it 
Jewish king acted on the defensive. ‘The War WS | was a larve stone on which the young men tried 
provoked by the Ammonites, who hired the ser-| their strength in attempting to roll it. (thers 


vices of the Syrians of Zobah, among others, to! minke it “the serpent stone (Gesen.), as if from 
help them against the people of Israel, and obtained 


in this way auxiliaries to the amount of 33,000! the root “rm, “to creep."” Jerome simply says, 
men. ‘The allies were defeated in a great battle by |‘ Zoelet tractum sive protractum.” Others con- 
Juab, who envaged the Syrians in person with the| nect it with running water: but there is nothing 
flower of his troops (2 Sam. x. 9). Hadadezer, | strained in making it “ the stone of the conduit" 


upon this, made a last effort. He sent across the Tom, Mazchelah), from its proximity to 
Euphrates into Mesopotamia, and “ drew forth the ee, 
Syrians that were beyond the river’ (1 Chr. xix. cali oe ene ee a 
16), who had hitherto taken no part in the war. Sahel ban ve cee motion" (Hierce. part i. bk 
With these allies and his own troops he once more 1c. 9): « the fullers exe pressing aut the Le 
renewed the struvule with the Israelites, who were] )) 2) (| 
now commanded by David himself, the crisis being tala ae nat oN Basorge a nee = 
such as seemed to demand the presence of the king. : fae Aan face ne ie of fe eae eee ee 
A battle was fought near Helam—a_ place, the cae the massive breastwork below the p t 
ne ages ot aoe? irogibenera sera aeons Birket el-Hamra, where the donkeys wait for their 
Dep ee ee ae Ba load of skins from the well, and where the Arab 


defeated with great slaughter, losing between 40,000 ; ; ; 
and 50,000 men. After this we hear of no more basal may be seen to this day beating their 


hostilities. The petty princes hitherto tributary 
‘ hei levi t Fe oe ee Oa pn ae oe ne ee 
to Hadadezer transferred their allegiance to the & We elve the filldwing Rabbinical “note oa Joke 


king of Israel, and it is probable that he himself leth, from the Arabic commentary of Tancbum of 


became a vassal to David. 
: Jerusalem, translated by Haarbrucker : — 
Zobah, however, though subdued, continued to carat : 


cause trouble to the Jewish kings. Amanof Zubah,| “ Ver. 9. YM verbum Sm significationem 


oe et 


ZOHELETH, THE STONE 


The practice of placing stones, and naming them 
from a person or an event, is very common. Jacob 
did so at Bethel (Gen. xxviii. 22, xxxv. 14; see 
Bochart’s Canaan, pp. 785, 786); and he did it 
again when parting from Laban (Gen. xxxi. 45). 
Joshua set up stones in Jordan and Gilgal, at the 
command of God (Josh. iv. 9-20); and again in 
Shechem (Josh. xxiv. 26). Near Beth-shemesh 
there was the Eben-gedolah (‘ great stone,” 1 Sam. 
vi. 14), called alsu Adel-gedolah (“ the great weep- 
ing,” 1 Sam. vi. 18). There was the Eben- Bohan, 
south of Jericho, in the plains of Jordan (Josh. 
xv. 6, xviii. 17), “the stone of Bohan the son 
of Reuben,’ the Ehrenbreitstein of the Ciccdr, or 
‘plain’? of Jordan, a memorial of the son or 
grandson of Jacob's eldest born, for which the 
writer once looked in vain, but which Felix Fabri 
in the 15th century (Avagat. ii. 82) professes to 
have seen. The Rabbis preserve the memory of 
this stone in a book culled Aben-Bvhan, or the 
touchstone (Chron. of Rabbi Joseph, transl. by 
Bialloblotzky, i. 192). There was the stone set up 
by Samuel between Mizpeh and Shen, Eben-/zer, 
“ the stone of help” (1 Sam. vii. 11, 12). There 
was the Great Stone on which Samuel slew the 
sacrifices, after the great battle of Saul with the 
Philistines (1 Sam. xiv. 33). There was the Kben- 

‘zel (‘ lapis discessus vel abitus, a discessu Jona- 
thanis et Davidis,’’ Simonis, Onom. p. 156), where 
David hid himself, and which some ‘Talmudists 
identify with Zoheleth. Large stones have always 
obtained for themselves peculiar names, from their 
shape, their position, their connection with a person 
or an event. In the Sinaitic Desert the writer 
found the Hajar el-Rekab (* stone of the rider ’), 
Hoayar el-F'ul (“ stone of the bean ’’), Hajar Musa 
(«stone of Moses"’). “The subject of stones is by 
no means uninteresting, and has not in any respect 
been exhausted. (See the Notes of De Sola and 
Lindenthal in their edition of Genesis, pp. 175, 
226; Bochart's Cunaan, p. 785; Vossius de /dol- 
atr. vi. 88; Scaliger on Lusebius, p- 198; Heral- 
dus on Arnobius, bk. vii., and Elmenhorstius on 
Arnvbius ; also a long note of Ouzelius in his edi- 
tion of Minucius Feliz, p. 15; Calmet’s Frag- 
ments, Nos. 166, 735, 736; Kitto's Palestine. 
See, besides, the works of antiquaries on stones and 
stone circles; and an interesting account of the 
curious Pheenician Hajar Chem in Malta, in Tal- 
lack’s recent volume on that island, pp. 115-127) 

H. B 


* It should be added that M. Clennont-Gane 
neau, connected with the French consulate at Jeru- 





trepidationis habet et reptationis et cunctationis in 
incessu. Inde Saturnum a) appellaverunt 


propter multos ejus regresaus incessusque retrogrados. 


Eaque sententia est in verbis NS) sport (Mi. 
82, 6) i. ¢. cunctabar vobia respondere consiliumque 
meum vobiscum communicare, propterea quia yos 
verebar et gravitatem setatis vestra admirabar. Ser- 


pentes ~5Y sort appellantur, quia in terra ser- 
punt, et ob incessum suum quasi trepidantem cunctan- 


temque. Inde porro dicunt: (Sad. fol. 65, 6.) belts, 
port Sy Poowr way cia. arises. 
Mikvaoth, cap. 6), PSY PO ova 
i. e. aqua leniter fluens in terra. Fortasse igitur 
nonyn TAN similiter explicandum est, nimirum 


ZOPHIM, THE FIELD OF 3645 


salem, reports the supposed recovery of Zoheleth in 
the present £z-Zehwele, the name of a rocky 
plateau nearly in the centre of the line along which 
stretches the village of SrLoam (which see): the 
western face, cut perpendicularly, slightly over- 
hangs the valley. He assumes this to be the stone 


of Zoheleth, near (77S) En-Rogel (1 K. i. 9), 
though the Hebrew and the Arabic names differ, 
as Zuhelet and Zehoelet. He proposes also to iden- 
tify £n-Rogel with the Virgin's Fountain, and not 
with Bir Ayub: the former being only 60 metres 
from Zehwele, while the latter is 700 metres and 
the Pool of Siloam 400. He suggests further, that 
on this supposition we can more easily trace the 
line which separated the territories of Benjamin 
and Judah as stated in Josh. xv. 7, xviii. 16. He 
maintains that the fellahin divide the valley of the 
Kedron into three sections, the second of which, 
extending from the southeast angle of the Haram 
to the confluence at the north of Bir Eyub, they 
call Wady Fer’aun, Pharaoh's Valley, %. ¢., as 
the name imports in that application, “ Valley of 
the King; "’ and the front of the valley so desig- 
nated is precisely that which the King’s Gardens 
(GARDEN, i. 870) used to occupy (Quarterly 
Statement of the P. E. Fund, No. v., pp. 251- 
253). H. 


ZO'HETH (FM [corpulent, strong, First]: 
Zwday; Alex. Zwyad: Zheth). Son of Ishi of the 
tribe of Judah (1 Chr. iv. 20). 


ZO’PHAH (MDW [a cruse]: Zapd; [Vat. 
in ver. 35, Zwyxa0;] Alex. [in ver. 35] Zw@ap: 
Supha). Son of Helem, or Hotham, the son of 
Heber, an Asherite (1 Chr. vii. 35, 36). 


ZO’PHAL [2 syl.] (DVS [patr.]}: Zovel; 
[Vat. Zoupes:] Sophai). A Kohathite Levite, 
son of Elkanah and ancestor of Samuel (1 Chr. vi. 
26 [11]). In ver. 35 he is called Zurn. 


ZO’PHAR (TD%W [perh. sparrow}: Zwopdp: 
Suphar). One of the three friends of Job (Job ii. 
11, xi. 1, xx. 1, xlii. 9). Heis called in the He 
brew “the Naamathite,"’ and in the LXX. * the 
Minzan,"’ and “ the king of the Minsans."’ 


ZO’PHIM, THE FIELD OF (S*©3 mw 
[prob. field of droppings, i. e. fertile]: beypou 
aoxomidy: locus sublimis). A spot on or near the 
top of Pisgah, from which Balaam had his second 
view of the encampment of Israel (Num. xxiii. 14). 





lapis volutatus et hic illic tractus, quem sepe quasi 
ludentes volvebant ; aut sensus est eum per se fuisse 
teretem (volubilem) acclivitatis instar, cujus latus 
alterum elatius, alterum depressius esset in modum 
pontis exstructi, in quo ad locum altiorem sine gradi- 


bus ascendatur ; quem (25 vocaverunt qualemque 
ad altare struxerunt, ut eo ascenderent, quum ad 
altare per gradus ascendere non liceret (Ex. xx. 23). 
Nec absurdum mihi videtur eundem fuisse hunc lapi- 
dem atque eum, qui in Davidis Jonathanique historia 


Onn JAN vocatus est, quem interpretantur lapi- 
dem viatorum, ad quem videlicet viatores devertebant. 
Targum h. 1. SPYISD qos transtulit, i. e. altus ; 


fortasse enim lapis altus fuit et elatus, quem viatores 
e longinquo conspicerent.” 


3646 ZORAH 


If the word sad(/eh (rendered “ field ’’) may be taken 
in its usual sense, then the “ field of Zophim ” was 
a cultivated spot“ high up on the top of the range 
of Pisgah. But that word is the almost invariable 
term for a portion of the upper district of Moah, 
and therefore may have had sonie local sense which 
bas hitherto escaped notice, and in which it is 
employed in reference to the spot in question. The 
position of the field of Zophim is not defined, it is 
only said that it commanded merely a portion of 
the encampment of Israel. Neither do the ancient 
versions afford any clew. The Targum of Onkelos, 
the LXX., and the Peshito-Syriac take Zophim in 
the sense ‘of ‘¢watchers "' or “ lookers-out,” and 
translate it accordingly. But it is probably a He- 
brew version of an aboriginal name, related to that 
which in other places of the present records appears 
as Mizpeh or Mizpah.2 May it not be the sane 
place which later in the history is mentioned (once 
only) as MizpAH-MoaB ? 

Mr. Porter, who identifies A/t@rus with Pisgah ¢ 
mentions (//undbook, p. 300 a) that the ruins of 
Main, at the foot of that mountain, are surrounded 
by a fertile and cultivated plain, which he regards 
as the field of Zophim. G. 

* The gently sloping and turf-clad brow, a mile 
and a half west of Jain, and eight miles north of 
"Attarus, which ‘Tristram proposes as the site of 
Nebo, he also sugyests as the probable * field 
of Zophim. " (Land of Israel, p. 540, 2d ed.) 
[NrBo, Amer. ed.] S. 


ZO’RAH (TY [perh. sinking down, low 
ground}: Yapd@, Sapaa [Vat. Josh. xiii. 2, 
Zapar]; Alex. Yapaa, apa, Apaa; Joseph. 
Zapiawa: Saran). One of the towns in the allot- 
ment of the tribe of Dan (Josh. xix. 41). It is 
previously mentioned (xv. J3) in the catalogue of 
Judah, among the places in the district of the Sie- 
Selah (A.V. Zoneait). In both lists it is in imme- 
diate proximity to L-sSHTAOL, and the two are else- 
where named toyvether almost without an exception 
(Judy. xiii. 25, xvi. 31, xviii. 2, 8, 11; and see 1 
Chr. ii. 53). Zorah was the residence of Manosh 
and the native place of Samson. The place both 
of his birth and his burial is specified with a curi- 
ous minuteness as “ between Zorah and Eshtaol; ”’ 
‘in Mahaneh-Dan ” (Judy. xiii. 25, xvi. 31). In 
the genealogical records of 1 Chr. (ii. 53, iv. 2), 
the “ Zareathites and Eshtaulites’’ are given as 
descended from (7. e. colonized by) Kirjath-jearim. 

Zorah is mentioned amongst the places fortified 
by Rehoboam (2 Chr. xi. 10), and it was re-inhab- 
ited by the men of Judah after the return from the 
Captivity (Neh. xi. 29, A. V. Zarean). 

In the Onomusticon (Sapa and “ Saara"’) it is 
mentioned as lying some 10 miles north of Fleu- 
theropolis on the road to Nicopolis. By the Jew- 
ish traveller hap-Parchi (Zunz’s Benjamin of Tud. 
ii. 441), it is specified as three hours S. E. of Lydd. 
These notices avree in direction — though in neither 
is the distance nearly sufticient — with the modern 


), which has been visited 


by Dr. Robinson (Bibl. Res. iii. 153) and Tobler 
(dte Wand. 181-183). It lies just below the brow of | 


village of Sirah (xe 





a See Stanley, S. § P., Appendix, § 15. 
>’ The Targum treats the names Mizpeh and Zophim 
us identical, translating them both by NIN. 


¢ ® Mr. Porter disavows this inference from the 
language (Hand, p. 300 a) as well as the opinion itself 


ZUPH, THE LAND OF 


a sharp-pointed, conical hill, at the shoulder of the 
ranges which there meet and form the north side of 
the Wady Ghurah, the northernmost of the two 
branches which unite just below Sws’uh, and form 
the great Wady Surar. Near it are to he seen 
the remains of Zanoah, Beth-shemesh, Timnath, 
and other places more or less frequently mentioned 
with it in the narrative. Eshtaol, bowever. has bot 
yet been identified. The pusition of Su’ sé at the 
entrance of the valley. which forms one of the in- 
lets from the great lowland. explains its fortinca- 
tion by Rehoboam. The spring is a short distance 
below the village. **a noble fountain '’ — this was 
at the end of April — “walled up square with 
large hewn stones, and gushing over with fine water. 
As we passed on,’’ continues Dr. Robinson, with a 
more poetical tone than is his wont. “ we overtcok 
no less than twelve women toiling upwards to the 
village, each with her jar of water on her head. 
The village, the fountain, the fields, the muuntain, 
the females bearing water, all transported us back to 
ancient times, when in all probability the mother of 
Samson often in like manner visited the fourtain 
and toiled homeward with her jar of water.” 

In the A. V. the name appears also as ZARFAH 
and ZOREAH. The first of these is perbajs most 
nearly accurate. ‘The Hebrew is the same in all 

G. 

ZO’RATHITES, THE CIPI: 5 
"Apal [Vat -Ge:]: Alex. +. Zapa6i: Barth Le 
the people of ZoRAW, are mentioned in 1 Chr. iv. 
2 as descended from Shobal. one of the sons of Ju- 
dah, who in 1 Chr. ii. 52 is stated to bave founded 
Kirjath-jearim, from which ayain “ the Zareathites 
and the Eshtaulites ’ were colonized. G. 


ZO’REAH (P72: ‘Pda: Alex. Zapaa: Se 
rea). Another (and slightly more accurate! form 
of the name usually given in the A. V. as ZuRAH, 
but once as ZAREAH. The Hebrew is the same in 
nll cases. Zoreah occurs only in Josh. xv. 33, 
among the towns of Judah. The place appears, 
however. to have come later into the puasessico of 
Dan. [ZoraAn.] G. 


ZO'RITES, THE (YET [patr.]: ‘Heapl 
[Vv at. -pet]; Alex. Hoapaes; [Comp. é Lapat:] 
Sar at), are named in the genealozies of Judsb il 
Chr. ii. 54), apparently (though the passice is 
probably in great confusion) amongst the descend- 
ants of Salma and near connections of Joab. The 
Targum regards the word as being a cuntraction 
for + the Zorathites; ‘’ but this does not seem likely, 
since the Zareathites are mentioned in ver. 52 of 
the same genealogy in another conection. 


ZOROB’ABEL (ZopoBaBeA: Zored-bel', 1 
Esdr. iv. 13, v. 5-70, vi. 2-29; Ecclus. xix. 11; 
Matt. i. 12, 13: Luke iii. 27. (ZeRUBRABEL] 

ZU’AR (PAS [smallness]: Xerydp: Svar). 
Father of Nethaneel the chief of the tribe of Issa- 
char at the time of the Exodus (Num. i. 8, iL 5, 
vii. 18, 23, x. 13). 
| ZUPH, THE LAND OF (FRE Ri»! 
[huney-combh)] : eis Thy [zi¢, Vat. } Leip: a Alex. 





that Aftarhs is Pisgah. 
ili. p. 1168.) 

d As if reading F\SS (Teiph), which the orginal 
text (Cethid) of 1 Chr. vi. 35 still exhibits for Zaph 


(See Kitto’s Bix. ‘Gyeliwed. 
Hi. 


ZUPH, THE LAND OF 
is ynv Sep; Syr. Peshito, 30, Tsur: Vulg. 


terra Suph). A district at which Saul and his 
servant arrived after passing through those of Shal- 
isha, of Shalim, and of the Benjamites? (1 Sam. 
ix. 6 only). It evidently contained the city in 
which they encountered Samuel (ver. 6), and that 
again, if the conditions of the narrative are to be 
accepted, was certainly not far from the “tomb of 
Rachel,” probally the spot to which that name is 
still attached, a short distance north of Bethlehem. 
The name Zuph is connected in a singular manner 
with Samuel. One of his ancestors was named 
Zuph (1 Sam. i. 1; 2 Chr. vi. 35) or Zophai (id. 
26); and his native place was called Ramathaim- 
zophim (1 Sam. i. 1). 

But it would be unsafe to conclude that the 
“land of Zuph” had any connection with either 
of these. If Ramathaim-zophim was the present 
Neby Samwil, — and there is, to say the least, a 
atrong probability that it was, — then it is difficult 
to imagine that Ramathaim-zophim can have been 
in the land of Zuph, when the latter was near 
Rachel's sepulchre, at least seven miles distant 
from the former. Neby Samucil, tov, if anywhere, 
is in the very heart of the territory of Benjamin, 
whereas we have seen that the land of Zuph was 
outside of it. 

The name, too, in its various forms of Zophim, 
Mizpeh, Mizpah, Zephathah, was too common in the 
Holy Land, on both sides of the Jordan, to permit 
of much stress being laid on its occurrence here. 

The only possible trace of the name of Zuph in 
modern Palestine, in any suitable locality, is to be 
found in Suda, a well-known place about seven 
wiles due west of Jerusalem, and five miles south- 
west of Ney Samuil. This Dr. Robinson (2316/. 
Res. ii. 8,9) once proposed as the representative of 
Ramathaim Ayhim; and although on topograph- 
ical grounds he virtually renounces the idea (see the 
foot-note to the same pazes), yet those grounds 
need not similarly affect its identity with Zuph, 
provided other considerations do not interfere. If 
Shalim and Shalisha were to the N. E. of Jerusa- 
lem, near Tuiy:beh, then Saul’s route to the land 
of Renjamin would be S. or S. W., and pursuing 
the same direction he would arrive at the neighbor- 
hood of Seda. But this is at the best no more 
than conjecture, and unless the land of Zuph ex- 
tended a good distance east of Soba, the city in 
which the meeting with Samuel took place could 
hardly be sutticiently near to Kachel’s sepulchre. 

The siynification of the name of Zuph is quite 
doubtful. Gesenius explains it tomean “honey; ”’ 
while First understands it as ‘abounding with 
water.” It will not be overlooked that when the 
LXX. version was made, the name probably stood 
in the Hebrew Bible as Ziph (Usiph). Zophim is 
usually considered to signity watchmen or lookers- 
out; hence, prophets; in which sense the author 
of the Targum has actually rendered 1 Sam. ix. 


(see margiu of A. V.). This is a totally distinct name 


from Ziph (F)*T). 

a If indeed the ° Jand of Yemini” be the territory 
of Benjamin. 

> * Sengum magia quam verbum ex verbo trans- 
ferentes ’ (Jerome, Quast. Heby.tn Gen.), Schumann 


( Genesis, p. 237) suggests that for ETAT they read 
BO wTy. The change in the initial letter is the 






















pina : Suriel). 
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5, —‘*they came into the land in which was a 
prophet of Jehovah.” G. 


ZUPH (FS: [in 1 Sam., Alex. Your, Comp. 
24; Rom. Vat. corrupt;] Zov@ in 1 Chr.: Suph). 
A Kohathite Levite, ancestor of lkanah and Sam- 
uel (1 Sam. i. 1; 1 Chr. vi. 35 (20]). In 1 Chr. 
vi. 26 he is called ZOPHAI. 


ZUR (7% [rock}: Zovp: Sur). L One of the 
five princes of Midian who were slain by the Israelites 
when Balaam fell (Num. xxxi. 8). His daughter 
Cogbi was killed by Phinehas, together with her 
paramour Zimri, the Simevnite chieftain (Num. 
xxv. 15). He appears to have been in some way 
subject to Sihon king of the Amorites (Josh. xiii. 
21). 
2. (In 1 Chr. viii. 30, Alex. Igoup: in ix. 36, 
Vat. Sin. Alex. Ioesp.] Son of Jehiel the founder 


of Gibeon by his wife Maachah (1 Chr. viii. 30, 


ix. 36). 


ZU’RIEL (ONS [my rock is God]: Zou- 


Son of Abihail, and chief of the 
Merarite Levites at the time of the Exodus (Num. 


lil. 35). 


ZURISHADDAI [4 ssl]  (TTAS 
[my rock is the Almighty]: Zovpicadal [Vat. in 


Num. i. 6, -pe-]: Surisaddui), Father of Shelumiel 
the chief of the tribe of Simeon at the time of the 
Exodus (Num. i. 6, ii. 12, vii. 36, 41, x. 19). It is 
remarkable that this and Ammishaddai, the only 
names in the Bible of which Shaddai forms a part, 
should occur in the same list. 
Zurishaddai appears as SALASADAI. 


In Judith (vii. 1) 


ZU’ZIMS, THE (ONT: Lovn loxupd in 


both MSS.: Zuzin; but Jerome in Quest. Hebr., 
gentes fortes). 
who, lying in the path of Chedorlaomer and his al- 
lies, were attacked and overthrown by them (Gen. 


The’ name of an ancient people 


xiv. 5 only). Of the etymology or signification of 
the name nothing is known. ‘The LXX., Targum 


of Onkelos, and Sam. Version (with an eye to some 


root not now recognizable) render it “ strong 
people.” The Arab. Version of Saadiah (in Wal- 
ton’s Polyglott) gives ed-Dukakin, by which it is 
uncertain whether a proper name or appellative is 
intended. Others understand by it “the wander- 


ers’ (Le Clere, from 39%), or “dwarfs” (BMfi- 
chaelis, Suppl. No. 606).° Hardly more ascertain- 
able is the situation which the Zuzim occupied. 
‘The progress of the invaders was from north to 
south. They first encountered the Rephaim in 
Ashteroth Karnaim (near the Leja in the north 
of the Mauran); next the Zuzim in Ham; and 
next the Emim in Shaveh Kiriathaim. The last 
named place has not been identified, but was 
probably not far north of the Arnon. There 
is therefore some plausibility in the suggestion 
a ee a ee 
same which Ewald proposes in identifying Ham (Gen. 
xiv. 5) with Ammon. 


e Comparing the Arabic 39‘ 9 . By adopting this 
(which however Gesenius, Thes. p. 510 a, resists) and al- 


tering the points of oN to DiT3, as it is plain 
the LXX. and Vulg. read them, Michaelis ingeniously 
obtains the following reading: “ They smote the 
giants in Ashteroth Karnaim, and the people of 
smaller (i. e. ordinary) stature, who were with them.” 
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of Ewald (Gesch. i. 308, note), provided it is already mentioned under ZAMZUMMI™, but at the 
etymologically correct, that Ham ©, is DY, best it can only be regarded as a conjecture, in 
An, t. e. Ammon; and thus that the Zuzim inhab- ae pa papain Ptoead Pian ra pePg nd 
. ited the country of the Ammonites, and were iden- is rc ith whi 7 hae ee oe 
tical with the Zamzummim, who are known to the Bible — ae ee sone ude a Dictionary of 
have been exterminated and succeeded in relia | . — “ conjecturee, quibus non ema 
land by the Ammonites. This suggestion has been : 





APPENDIX. 


NOTES ON THE ART. “* WILDERNESS OF THE WANDERING.” 
BY THE REV. F. W. HOLLAND, FELLOW OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


[Tne following notes were received too late for 
insertion in their proper place, but are too valuable 
to be omitted. Mr. Holland here gives the results 
of personal observation, having four times visited 
the Sinaitic Peninsula and spent many months in 
wandering over it on foot. — A.]} 

Page 3513 a, line 35, * the wilderness of Etham.’’ 
— It is not necessary to suppose that the wilderness 
of Etham extended on both shores of the gulf. 
“ The edge of the wilderness’ probably refers not 
to the limits of vegetation, but to the boundary of 
the desert east of the gulf, marked by the higher 
ground which divides the Bitter Lakes from the sea. 
This would form, then as now, the natural road from 
Egypt to the Peninsula of Sinai, and thither Moses 
would lead the Israelites. A deviation from the 
natural road seems to be implied in the command 
to turn and encamp before Pihahiroth. 

Page 3513 6,1. 17, ‘The wilderness hath shut 
them in.”” — Pharaoh seeing that the Israelites had 
missed the road leading round the head of the gulf, 
would naturally exclaim ‘* The wilderness hath shut 
them in.’”’ The sea was on their left, the high range 
of Jebel Attakah on their rivht, and beyond them 
a narrow road along the shore leading only to a yet 
more barren desert. Escape was impossible unless 
God had opened a way for them through the sea. 

Page 3513 4, 1. 2 from bottom, + Wady AAthi.” 


— The proper name is Wudy el-Ahdha (sch), 
derived from hadhwah, impression of a horse's foot. 

Page 3513, note c. — The excavations of the Pal- 
estine Exploration Fund at Jerusalem have proved 
that the lanvuage of Josephus concerning the height 
of the buildings of the Temple was not extravagant. 

Page 3514, note a. — The warm spring mentioned 
by Mr. Hamilton is situated near T vr, and has no 
reference to the dyin Misa near Suez; it is that 
referred to in the following note. The springs of 
Hummdm Pharaiun have a temperature of 160°, and 
emit a strong sulphurous smell. I have never seen 
any warm spring among those at Aydin Musa, al- 
though I have several times examined them. Water 
is found there by digging. and the water-holes are 
increased at the pleasure of the gardener. 

Page 3514 a, 1. 37, Shur ‘before Egypt,’ ’’ ete. 
— The name Sita means “ a wall," and was perhaps 
given to the wilderness of Etham, which lay on the 
east of the Isthmus of Suez and of the head of the 
gulf, from the wall-like range of mountains, Jebel er- 
Rahah, by which it is bounded. When seen from a 
distance this range presents the appearance of a long 
line of white clitts, with a remarkable tabular outline. 
The Arabs know many places in the Peninsula by 


two names, — one being the proper name, the other 
a name derived from some characteristic feature. 

Page 3514 6, 1. 20, “Debbet er-Ramleh.” — This 
tract of sand does not run uninterruptedly across 
the Peninsula. It is divided by the rocky plateau at 
the head of Wady el-Akhdar and Wady el-Osh. 
The name appears to be applied more particularly 
to the belt of sand near Wady Nusb and Serddit 
el-Khadim. 

Page 3514 6, 1. 36. — El-Kaa cannot be Sin, 
which lay north of Wady Feirdn, the most south- 
erly road that the Israelites can have taken to 
Mount Sinai. The name el- Ada is only applied to 
the plain south of Wady Feirdn. The plain to the 
north is called e/-Murkhah, and that probably cor- 

responded with the Wilderness of Sin. The Wady 
Hibran south of Jebel Serbal was pronounced by 
the Sinai Survey Expedition to be an impossible 
route for the Israelites to have taken. 

Page 3515 a, 1. 10. — Um Shaumer is not the 
highest mountain. Afount Catherine is consider- 
ably higher, and forms the true Omphalos of the 
Peninsula. Jebel Zebir is the highest peak of 
Mount Catherine, and therefore the highest point 
in Sinai. 

Page 3515 6, 1. 6 from bottom, ‘ Three passes 
through the ef-7ih range,’ etc. — Besides the 
three passes mentioned by Robinson, there is a road 
leading over Jebel Oujmeh from the head of 'Wady 
es-Suk, a pasa to the east of Jebel Dhelel, and an- 
other further eastward at the head of Wudy el Ain, 


Page 3516 6, note f. — The sound produced by 
the sand at Jebel Nakis i is not caused by its pour- 
ing over the cliffs, but by the friction of its grains 
when set in motion. The sand is drifted up into a 
steep bank in a recess in the mountain side, and 
when set in motion, either artificially, or by the 
wind, rolls down like a cascade, and then the sound 
is produced. It resembles the noise made by rub- 
bing the finger round a glass, but is so loud as to 
be heard sometimes at a distance of several hundred 
yards. It causes a great vibration, whicly often seta 
in motion the surrounding sand. The Arabs sup- 
pose that the sound is caused by the nakis (wooden 
boards used for bells) of a monastery, which was 
swallowed up by the earth in consequence of the 
wickedness of the monks. See Proceedings of the 
Royal Geog. Soe. vol. xiii. p. 215 f. 

Page 3517 6, 1. 11.— The Mecca pilgrims are 
previously provided for, stores of corn being sent on 
to the various stations on the //ardj road, and tanks 
prepared for water. Their case, therefore, is quite 
different from that of the Israelites. 
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Page 3517 6, note c.—I have measured acacia 
trees upwards of nine feet in circumference. The 
trees vrow to a large size, when they are not stunted 
by having their shoots annually cut off to feed the 
goats of the Arabs. 

Page 3518, 1. 2, the Wady er-Raheh.” — I have 
myself seen the Wady er-Ruhah “a vast green 
plain,’ 80 that looking up its slope it appeared com- 
pletely covered by herbage. It is never entirely 
bare, being thickly studded with low plants, which 
after a few showers of rain in spring quickly be- 
come green. I have even seen blades of grass 
springing up in every direction upon it, But [ 
have alsu seen the er-Ruhah after a long dry season 
to all appearance from a little distance a barren 
plain. 

Page 3518 4, |. 1. — Quicksands in Debdet er- 
Ramich are merely caused by the sand drifting into 
the hollowa, which catch the rain-water. ‘They are 
not real quicksands. 

Pages 3517-3521. — Supply of Water and Pas- 
turaye. — Larve tracts of the northern portion of 
the plateau of the 7'th, which are now desert, were 
evidently formerly under cultivation. The Gulf of 
Suez (probably by means of an artificial canal con- 
necting it with the Bitter Lakes) once extended 
nearly fifty miles further north than it does at pres- 
ent, and the mountains of Palestine were well clothed 
with trees. Thus there formerly existed a rain- 
making area of considerable extent, which must 
have added largely to the dews and rains of Sinai. 
Probably, also, the Peninsula itself was formerly 
much more thickly wooded. 

The amount of vegetation and herbage in the 
Peninsula, even at the present time, has been very 
much underrated; and a slight increase in the 
present rain-fall would produce an enormous addi- 
tion to the amount of pasturage. I have several 
times seen the whole face of the country, especially 
the wadies, marvelously changed in appearance by 
a single shower. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the con- 
vent gardens at the foot of Jebel Alisa, and those 
in Wady Feirdn, and at Tor, mark the only three 
spots where any considerable amount of cultivation 
could exist in the Peninsula. Hundreds of old 
monastic gardens, with copious wells and springs, 
are scattered over the mountains throughout the 
granitic districts; and I could mention at least 
twenty streams which are perennial, excepting per- 
haps itu unusually dry seasons. 

It has been said that the present physical con- 
ditions of the country are such as to render it ut- 
terly impossible that the events recorded in the 
book of Exodus can ever have occurred there. It 
is wonderful, however, how apparent ditticulties 
melt away ax one's acquaintance with the country 
increases. I see no dithiculty nrvself in the provis- 
ion of sufficient pasturage for the flocks and herds, 
if, as | have shown, there are good reasons for sup- 
posing the rain-tall was in former days larger than 
it is at present; and with reyard to the cattle, I 
will point out one important fact, which appears to 
me to have heen overlooked, namely, that they were 
probably used as beasts of burden, and, in addition 


a W. Ethal ia its real name, so called from EtAel, 
& Species of tamarisk. 

db * It ix important to notice here that Mr. Holland 
has altered the opinion respecting the route of the 
Israelites which he had presented in a paper read be- 
fore the Roy. Geog. Society in 1868, already referred 


to in this Dictionary under the arts. Six, WILDERNESS’ 
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to other things, carried their own water, suffcient 
for several days, slung in water-skins by their side, 
just as Sir Samuel Baker found them doing at the 
present day in Abyssinia. — See paper On Recent 
Kaploration in the Peninsula of Sinai, read [by 
Mr. Holland] at the Liverpool Church Congress, 
Oct. 1869. [See also art. SiNAl, p. 3054, Amer. ed.] 

Page 3521 a, 1. 34. — “din el- Hawara.’’ — The 
water varies much in bitterness. I have found it at 
one time so bitter that I could not even hold it in 
my mouth, at another more pleasant to drink than 
the water I had brought in water-skins from Suez. 
The size of the spring is very small, but the mass 
of calcareous deposit which surrounds it seems to 
prove that the water-supply from it was formerly 
larger than at the present time. 

‘There appears to be a strange confusion of places 
here by the writer of the article. My own obser- 
vations, made at several ditterent times, and con- 
firmed by those of the Sinai Survey Expedition in 
1868, have led me to the following conclusions. 
‘Ain Heonira is not a brook, but a spring standing 
on an elevated plateau at the heal of Wady 
Amdra, which does not contain any other water, 
although a little to the north of its mouth are the 
Ayin Abu Szowcetrah, two water-holes about 8 
feet deep, supplied, I think, by the drainage from 
Wady Wardan. A few stunted palms grow near 
them. The water-holes might be increased by 
digging. The water is slightly brackish but drink- 
able. Waly Tale lies to the south of Wady 
Ghurundel, running into the gulf a few miles to 
the north of Wudy Tuybeh. The Arabs obtain 
rock-salt from it. At Jebel Bisker, commonly, 
but wrongly, known as Juset es-Sudr, there is a 
good supply of water. This mountain lies much 
nearer to Suez. It is known in the charts as 
“ Barn Hill,” and forms a prominent landmark. 

Page 3521 6, 1. 2 from bottom. — By “ water- 
courses’’ Stanley evidently does not intend to 
imply the presence of water; he especially mentions 
their being dry. Wady Useit does not connect 
Ghurundel with Tuarheh ; it is entirely separate 
from both, but drains the platean that lies between 
them. The hot springs near it, visited by Nie 
buhr, are those of the Hummdm Pharatin, Wady 
Useit drains an elevated plateau at the back of 
Jebel Hummam. Wady Tayibeh runs frown the 
south of the same plateau. Wriddy Ghurundel, as 
it approaches the sea, is certainly one of the best 
watered and wooded valleys in the whole Penin- 
sula. 

Page 3522 a, 4th par. « Tur.” — The advantages 
of this spot for an encampment have been much 
exagverated. The water is brackish and unwhole- 
some, and it is the most unhealthy spot in the 
Peninsula. It is true that there are larze groves 
of palms and thickets of tamarisk, but the ground 
is impregnated with salt, and is not otherwise par- 
ticularly fertile. At the mouth of Woady Taydeh 
is the plain of Ras Abu Zclimeh, which probably 
was the spot where the Israelites encamped; it is 
divided from el-Murkhuh by a narrow strip of 
desert, and might almost be considered as a por- 
tion of the Wilderness of Sin.o 


or, p. 3049, note a, and Smal, p. 8054. He now re- 
garda el- Murkhah, and not the plain of ¢s-ScyA, as the 
Wilderness of Sin,” and aupposes the Israelites from 
this point to have journeyed up the Wady Fevén. 
See his paper On Recent Explorations in the Pentnsula 
of Sinai, read at the Liverpool Church Congress, Oct. 
189. A. 
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Page 3522 6, 1. 12.— ElL-Kda. — This name is 


confined to the plain south of Wady Feirdn. The 


whole of the northern plain is, I believe, known by 
the general name of e/-.Murkhah. 

Page 3522 6, 2d par. — Manna, —TI have now 
(1870) some pots of manna that I brought from 
Siuai in 1861. It remains perfectly good, but be- 
comes liquid like honey in hot weather. When I 
first obtained it, it still remained, as when collected 
from the trees, in the shape of hardened drups. 
It is sold in K-gypt for medicinal purposes, or to pil- 
grims as a relic trom the desert. 

Page 3523 a, near end of 1st par. — The height 
of the Sinaitic inscriptions has been much exagyer- 
ated. I have not seen one that I have failed to 
reach without dithiculty, except in a few cases, 
where there were evident traces of a lower ledge 
of rock having fallen down. See Proceedings #. 
G. Soc., vol. xiii. p. 213 f. 

Paye 3523 a. — Rephidim. — On the site of 
Rephidim, where the battle with the Amalekites 
was fought, my opinion differs from that of Captain 
Wilson and Mr. Palmer. hey believe the battle 
to have been fought in the Wady F'eirén, near the 
site of the ancient city of Paran, and that Jebel 
Tahtineth (not the hill on which the old church 
stands, which the Dean of Westminster advocates, 
but one opposite it on the other side of the valley) 
was the hill on which Moses sat, with Aaron and 
Hur supporting his arms. 

The road up this hill, and the churches and 
chapels on its summit and sides, certainly mark 
this hill as a very sacred spot in the eyes of the 
old inhabitants of Paran. I have little doubt that 
they believed it to be the site of Rephidim, when 
Serbdl, as was once certainly the case, was held to 
be the traditional Mount Sinai. But [ have no 
faith in monastic traditions, either ancient or mod- 
ern, as far as the monks of the convent of St. 
Catherine are concerned. 

Besides, it appears to me that Rephidim is clearly 
spoken of in the Bible as within a day's journey 
of Mount Sinai; and this spot is two days’ jour- 
ney from Jebel isa, even by the short cut of the 
Nukb Hay. 

T am strongly of opinion that the Israelites 
marched up the Wadcy es-Sheikh, and that the 
narrow defile of el-Wautiyeh, about twelve miles 
from Jebel Misi, marks the site of the battle of 
Rephidim. 

From the head of Wady Hibran there stretches 
across the western side of the Peninsula a remark - 
able line of precipitous granite mountains,? throuvh 
which are found only three passes, leading to the 
high and well-watered central group of mountains, 
which includes Jebel Misa. The two western 
passes of Wady Tlah and Nukb Hairy are too 
narrow and rugved to have affurded a rvad for the 
mass of the Israelites. 

They are altogether out of the question, if the 
Israelites had wavons with them at this time. 
We know that the princes presented six wagons 
for the use of the Tabernacle at Mount Sinai, and 
we can hardly suppose them to have been built 
there. 

The remaining pass of ¢l- Watiyeh is a narrow 
defile, with perpendicular rocks on either side, and 


a This formed, probably, the northern limit of 
the Wilderness of Sinai, the high central cluster of 
mountains to the south bearing the district name 
of Horeb. F. W. H. 
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the holding of this defile by the Amalekites would 
render them secure. 

All the requirements of the account of the bat- 
tle are found at this spot. There is a large plain, 
destitute of water, for the encampment of the [srael- 
ites; a conspicuous hill on the north side of the 
defile, commanding the battle-ground, and present- 
ing a bare cliff, such as we may suppose the rock 
to have been which Moses struck.® 

There is another plain on the south of the pass 
for the encampment of the Amalekites, with abun- 
dance of water within easy reach; and, curiously 
enough, at this very spot, at the foot of the hill on 
which Moses sat, if this be Kephidim, the Arabs 
point out a rock, which they call “the seat of the 
prophet Moses.""— See paper read befure the Liver- 
pool Church Congress, pp. 7, 8; also paper read 
before RK. G. S., May 11th, 1868, p. 17. 

Pave 3523 a, 2d par. — //oreb. — A name given 
probably to the central granite mountains (includ- 
ing Jebel Misa, St. Catherine, Fureiah, etc.), 
which lie to the south of the remarkable line of 
cliffs stretching eastward from the head of Wady 
Hebran. ‘The country between this line and Wady 
e8s-Sheikh, including the low mountains of Jebel 
el-Orf, is comparatively open, and contains several 
plains or broad wadies of considerable size. No 
trace of the name Horeb now remains, unless Jebel 
‘Aribeh, the central portion of Jebel ed-Deir, be a 
corruption of it. ‘The Arabs, however, say that this 
mountain is so called from a plant that grows there. 

Page 3524 6, end of lst par.— Jebel Feiran. — 
The Arabs often call the mountains by the names 
of the adjoining wadies. 

Page 3524 6, 2d par. — Summit of Serbal. — 
Dr. Stewart's * circle of looge stones,” aud Dr. Stan- 
ley’s “ruins of a building, granite fragments ce- 
mented with lime and mortar,’’ refer to the same 
ruins. The latter description isthe true one. There 
are a considerable number of inscriptions on the 
summit, some painted under an overhanging rock 
covered with whitewash, which seems to connect 
them with this building, similar whitewash being 
found upon its stones. For a description of Jebel 
Serbal, see Proceedings RK. G. Svc., vol. xiii. p. 212. 

Page 3525 a, 2d par. — Jebel \étisa. — For 
description see /ruceedings R. G. Suc., vol. xiii. p. 
210. Theapproach from the W. by Nukb Hanoy is 
not so difficult as represented. I have several times 
ascended the pass with lightly-laden camels. 

W. Sulam should be written Soldf. The Ras 
Sufsajeh is not a mountain interposed between the 
slope of Jebel Mise and the plain,’’ but the north- 
erm portion of Jebel Misa itself. 

Page 3525 6, 1. 10. — Jebel Fureia. — There is 
properly speaking no mountain of that name. The 
nane el-Fureith is applied to the high and fertile 
mountain plateau that lies between Wady er- 
Rahah and the upper part of Wady es-Sheikh. 
The surrounding peaks each have a separate name. - 

VPage 3525 6, note c. — It is a mistake to think 
that the dendrites have become scarce — at the top 
of Abbas Pasha's road they especially abound. 

Page 3527 a, 1. 38.— The “offerings of the 
princes ’’ included wagons (Num. vii. 3), a proof 
that the route followed by the Israelites did not 
lead over any very difficult passes, and therefore 
a help in tracing out their course. 

Page 3527 a,1. 4 from bottom. ‘+ Over its south- 


b This would be ‘in Horeb’ if the suggestion in 
the preceding note is correct. F. W. H. 
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ern face,"’ etc. — There are several passes over the 
southern face of the 7th range; if the Israelites 
did not march down to the Gulf of Akaba, they 
probably crossed by one or more of these, if not too 
steep for their wagons. The direct road from 
Jebel Masa northward to the 7Jih range presents 
no difficulty, a rising expanse of hard desert lead- 
ing gradually up to the plateau of TJeranik, where 
there is plenty of vegetation, and good water at 
Ain el-Akhdhar. The wadies leading down to 
the Gulf of Akaba are somewhat narrow and rocky; 
a stream of good water is found at the lower Wady 
eLAin. There is an upper e/-Ain at the bottom 
of Wady Zelleget further to the northwest. The 
two, I believe, are connected. 

Page 3527 6, 1. 29. — Duhub appears to me too 
far to the south to be identified with Dizahab; it 
is also inclosed by mountains on the north. The 
road to it lies down Wady Nusb, which rises south 
of Jebel Catherine. There is another road across 
the plain of Senned which joins Wady Nusb. 

Page 3527 6, 1. 36.— Al-Hudhera. — This copi- 
ous spring is situated at the head of the wady of the 
game name, which forms a cul-de-sac surrounded 
by high cliffs. Two narrow paths, so steep that a 
laden camel cannot well descend them, lead down to 
it. It is ditticult to identify this with Hazeroth, 
where the whole host of the Israelites encamped 
for seven days. If they marched straight north from 
Mount Sinai we might place Hazeroth in the open 
plateau near ¢l-Akidhar. Here numerous very an- 
cient inclosures and ruins of nami#is are found. 
The ramiis, or in the plural nudmis, “ mosquitos,” 
ure the dwellings or storehouses of the ancient in- 
habitants of the Peninsula. Their style of architect- 
ure is the oldest that is known, resembling the 
‘s Beehive Houses’’ in Scotland. They were perhaps 
built by the Amalekites. (See Proceedings R. G. 
Soc. vol. xiii. p. 211; paper read before R. G. S., May 
11, 1868; and paper read at Liverpool Church 
Congress, Oct. 1869.) 

Page 3527, note a. — The edible locusts invade 
the Peninsula in great numbers about every third 
year. I have seen the ground covered with them. 
The Arabs in Sinai do not eat them. Partridges 
of two kinds are very common. Quails are met 
with occasionally. Vast flocks of storks annually 
cross northwards from Egypt. I have counted 
them by hundreds on several occasions. 

Page 3532 a, 1. 4. — El‘ Ain. — When tracing 
up Wady el- Ain, my Arabs pointed out a route 
leading northwards to Palestine. They said the 
road was good, and the pass over the 7Jih range 
not difficult. 

P. 3534 6. — Zwilogy. — There are no lions, | 
believe, in Sinai. Hyenas are common; so also 
are foxes, of which there are two kinds. Leopards 
are found on the higher mountains; wolves in Waddy 
Fetran, and other places. The ibex is very com- 
mon. 1 have sometimes seen as many as 40 or 50 
in aday; and have occasionally found 30 or 40 in 
one herd. ‘The flesh is excellent, and when sta- 
tionary for a few days the traveller can generally 
employ an Arab to shoot him some. They are 
quite contented with five or six shillings for each 
ibex. The young are killed in considerable num- 
bers for the sake of their skins, which are used for 
sewilig datesin. The ibexes are commonly known 
by the name of bedru, but other names are given 
them according to their age and the length of their 
horns. Hares are common. Amongst other ani- 
mals which are often seen may be mentioned the 
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gazelle, coney (Hyrax Syrincus), called by the 
Arabs webr, jerboas, mice of several kinds, lizards, 
and snakes, of which I have caught five or six 
different kinds. Amongst the birds, vultures of 
two kinds, kites, hawks, storks, wild ducks, teal, 
snipe, herons, partridges, sand-grouse, quail. pig- 
eons, turtle-doves, Drymucas, stonechats, plovers, 
ravens, crows, owls, bats, red-starts, larks, swallows, 

etc., ete. Porcupines and hedgehogs are 
found, but they are rare. Small fish are found 
in the warm springs near Zur. One cannot, af 
course, compare the amount of life found in a 
desert with that in other countries, which supply a 
larger amount of food, but I have frequently seen, 
and have shot or caught most of the animals and 
birds which I have mentioned, besides others the 
names of which I cannot now remember. 

Page 3536 a.— Vegetation. — The statement 
that ‘the palms are almost always dwarf.” is uct 
correct. The dwarf trees are the exception, not the 
rule. Many of the trees at Tur and Wady Feiran 
are particularly fine. 

Roses of Jericho are found at the mouth of 
Wady Ghurundel, Wady Mokattedb, und many 
other places. 

The Lusof, or caper plant, is found in Tire, 
and is very common in the wadies south of Jef</ 
Musa. The fruit, which is of the size and shape 
of a moderate sized pear, is eaten by the Arabs. 
It has a pungent and very pleasant taste. 

The Barv-tree (Balsamum Aaronts) abounds in 
some of the wadies near Serbddl. 

The Osher I have found in Wady Nusd, 8. E. 
of Jebel Misa and also near Wady el-din. A 
large blue kind of locust feeds upon it. 

The Butm (Pistachia terebinthus!) occurs oo 
the west of Jebel Serbal on the higher slopes; it 
does not appear to grow on the east of the moun— 
tain. 

Page 3537. — The name Serddl is not derived 


from Ser ; the word serbal (SL sae signifies a 


‘sghirt’’’ or “coat of mail,’’ and the name has 
reference to the manner in which a storm clothes 
the smooth summit of the mountain, and perbaps 
to the sheet of ice with which it is sometimes cur- 
ered, when it shines in the sun like a coat of 
mail. F. W. H. 

* We ought perhaps to mention here, as at 
least a curiosity, a new theory of the route of the 
Israelites, set forth with no little learning and 
ingenuity by a writer in Lawson and Wilson's 
Cyclopedia of Bil. Geography, ete., vol. ii. pp. 
59-199 (Edin. 1866), under the title Arude, Ader- 
native View of the. We can only indicate bis 
chief results, without discussing the arguments 
by which they are supported. This writer main- 
taing that the Gulf of Akaba is the * Red Sea” 
of our version, and was of much larger dime 
sions in the days of Moses and Herodotus, extend- 
ing across modern Arabia to the Persian Gulf; 
that Mizraim is improperly rendered -‘ Fyvpt "in 
our version, being really applied to a part of Ara- 
bia near Egypt; that the water in which Moses, 
as an infant, was laid, was not the Nile. but a 
sweet water channel connecting, in early times, the 
isthmus of Suez with the Mediterranean Sea; that 
Goshen was the high region known to the ancients 
as Mount Casion; that the Horeb of Scripture was 
the ridge of the 7ih, and Mount Sinai Jcded ¢l- 
Ajmah (or Ojmeh). A. 
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